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According to the original plan of publication these volumes would have been 

considerably increased in bulk, and consequently in expence ; to remove therefore this 
obje&ion, after some progress was made in the printing, so much of it as had passed 
under the press was cancelled for the sake of enlarging the page ; notwithstanding 
which, however, the same number of subjects have been engraved as would have suf¬ 
ficed for volumes of double the size. 


To accommodate the work to ordinary use, it is so contrived, that those who choose 
may bind the whole in one volume; while others who prefer a form less bulky are 
provided with titles to preserve it in two. 

To the Engravings a list of authorities is annexed, that their genuineness may be 
placed beyond the reach of a doubt. 


On an impartial review of the whole, the publisher flatters himself that Artists of 
every Profession, and Scholars of all Denominations, may hence derive an 
abundance of information from the best of sources . 


British Library Strand, 
23 April, 1790 
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Aaede, one of the original three Muses : the 
other two were Meleie and Mneme. 

AAIN-EL-GINUM, or the fountain of idols, was an 
ancient city of Africa, in the province of Chaus 
and kingdom of Fez. Tradition relates, that 
the Africans had in the precin6ls of it, near a 
fountain, a temple, where persons of both sexes 
celebrated, at particular seasons, rio&urnal fe¬ 
stivals ; in which the women abandoned them¬ 
selves in the dark to such men as chance might 
present. The offspring of this intercourse were 
reputed sacred,, and brought up by the priests 
of the temple. On this account those who had 
passed the night there, were secluded from their 
husbands for the space of a year. This temple 
was destroyed by the Mahometans. Ortelius 
calls the city Manlisnaiui . 

AB, the eleventh month of the civil year of the 
Hebrews, and the fifth of their ecclesiastical 
year, which begins with the month Nisan. The 
word oib corresponds to the moon of July, that 
is, of a part of that month and the beginning of 
August. Its duration is thirty days. The Jews 
fasted upon the first day of this month on ac¬ 
count of the death of Aaron, and upon the ninth, 
to commemorate both the burning of Solomon’s 
temple by the Chaldeans, and also their second 
temple, by the Homans. The Jews supposed 
it to be on the same day that the spies, return¬ 
ing from Canaan, incited their nation to revolt. 
They fasted also on this day because of tfic pro¬ 
hibition of Adrian issued against their abode in 
Jerusalem, or even looking towards it at a di¬ 
stance to deplore its ruin. The eighteenth day 
of the same month they fasted, because on that 
alight, the lamps of the sanfluary went out in the 
time of Ahaz. Other calamities arc represented 
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as having befallen the Jews in this month, on 
account of which it may be termed their month 
of fasting. 

ABABIL, a strange, or rather fabulous bird men¬ 
tioned in the Koran, concerning the nature and 
qualities of which, the Mahometan do6tors great¬ 
ly differ. 

ABADIll, a word compounded of two Phoenician 
terms. It signifies magnificent father , a title 
which the Carthagenians gave to their gods of the 
first order. It is also applied to the stone which 
Ops or Rhea dx*essed up for Saturn to swallow, 
instead of Jupiter$■ for the old god, afraid of be¬ 
ing dethroned by his sons, devoured them to 
secure himself. This stone was called by the 
Greeks frotnvX<&*. The same title has been attri¬ 
buted, but by mistake, to the ’god Terminus . 

ABAE, a place of Lysia, where (as we learn from 
the Scholiast on the Oedipus Tyrannus) Apollo 
had a temple; and whence he was stiled Abaeus. 

ABANTIAS, or ABANTIADES, a patronymic of 
Danae, Atalante, and the other grand-children/ 
of Abas. , / 

ABARBAREA, one of the Naiades, whom Buco- 

lion the eldest son of Laomedon married, and 

% * 

by whom he had two sons, Acsepus and Peda- 

sus. 

A BARIS, was a Scythian, who, for -having sung 
the expedition of Apollo to the Hyperboreans, 
was constituted- his priest, and received from 
him the spirit o,f divination, together with an 
arrow, by means of which he could traverse the 
air. He is also s;iid to have formed, from the 
bones of Tclops, the statue of Minerva* which 
the Trojans purchased of him, and on his word, 
believed to have descended from heaven. It 
was this statue that was afterwards celebrated 
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under the name of the Palladium. There were 
two others named Abaris, one of which was 
killed by Perseus, and the other by Euryalus. 

ABAS, the son of Hypothoon and Metanira, or, 
according to some, of Celeus and Meganira. 
Ceres changed him into a lizard, for mocking 
her and her sacrifices. 

ABAS, one of the Centaurs who opposed the La- 
pithes. 

ABAS, the son of. Lynccus and Hypermnestra, 
and father of Acrisius and Proetus, was the 
eleventh king of the Argives. 

ABAS, son of Eurydamus, the soothsayer, and 
brother of Polydius. Both brothers were slain 
by Diomed in the Trojan war. Also one of the 
companions of Aeneas killed by Lausus, son of 
Mezen tius. 

ABAS, a celebrated soothsayer, to whom a statue 
was erected by the Lacedemonians in the tem¬ 
ple of Delphi, for having rendered signal ser¬ 
vices to Lysander. 

ABASTEIt, one of the three horses of Pluto, of 
a black colour. See Melheus and Nonius. 

ABATOS, an island in the palus of Memphis or 
lake Moeris, famous amongst other things for 
the tomb of Osiris, which was afterwards carried 
to Abydos. This island hath been by some con¬ 
founded with a rock of the same name. 

ABUTTO, an idol or god of the Japanese, emi¬ 
nent for the cure of many distempers, and also 
for procuring fair winds and quick voyages. 

. On the latter account, small pieces of coin tied 
to a stick are thrown by sailors into the sea, as 
an o fieri ng. These offerings his priests pretend 
arc wafted to him. In still weather lie is said to 
appear himself in a boat to demand this tribute. 

ABDERUS, a favourite of Hercules, who having 
carried ofT the mares of Diomcdes which lived 
on human flesh, committed them to the care of 
Abderus, and proceeded against the Bistoncs. 
Having slain many of them, and Diomcdes a- 
mongst the rest, Hercules returned from his ex¬ 
pedition, but finding that his favourite had 
been torn asunder by the marcs, he built a city 
near his tomb in memorial of him, and gave it 
the name of Abdcra. 

ABELLION, a divinity of the ancient Gauls.—- 
Vossius supposes him to be the same with the 
Apollo of the Greeks, and the Belrn of the Cretans. 

ABKONA and ADEONA, divinities that pre¬ 


sided over travellers, the one at their going out,, 
and the other on their return. 

ABERIDES, the son of Coelus and Vesta; the 
same with Saturn. 

ABIA, the daughter of Hercules, was sister and 
nurse to Hyllus. A celebrated temple was e- 
re£ted to her in Messenia. She withdrew to the 
city of Ira, which took its name from her, and 
was one of the seven which Agamemnon pro¬ 
mised Achilles. 

ABLEGMINA, those choice parts of the entrails 

of vi&ims which were offered in sacrifice to the 

% 

gods. In Festus we find the word Ablegamina, 
which Scaliger and others take for a corruption 
of the text. It is apparently derived from Ab- 
legere, to cull or separate, and formed in imi¬ 
tation of the Greek cixoheyeiv, which signifies the 
same. In this sense Ablegamina coincides with 
cntQ'htyy J oi\ unless, as others suggest, the word be 
of Latin origin, and derived from albeo, whence 
albegmina , on account of the whiteness of these 
parts. The Ablegmina, were otherwise called 
prosiciae, porriciae , pro seel a, and prosegmina: they 
seem to have differed from strebula , which were 
the like morsels of the fleshy parts, and from aug¬ 
ment urn, which particularly denoted a lobe of 
the liver. . Some authors make. Ablegmina to 
include all those parts of the vi£Hms which were 
offered to the deities; contrary to the authority 
of Festus, who restrains Ablegmina to the extu 
or entrails only. The exta being found good, 
were to be prose&ed or parted; i. e . the ex¬ 
tremes or .prominent parts cut off as Ableg¬ 
mina, to be sprinkled with flour, and burnt by 
the priests on the altar, pouring wine on them. 
Tertullian rallies the heathens for thus serving 
thcr gods with scraps and offals. 

ABLERUS, one of the Trojans, who was killed 
by Archilochus. 

ABORIGENES, the first inhabitants of Italy, who 
were brought thither by Saturn from the east. 
Some suppose them to have come from Arcadia 
under the conduct of Oenotrus, and that Virgil 
therefore called them Oenotrians. Others derive 
their name from abhorrendn gens, an abominable 
race; others from aberrigenes, a nation of wan¬ 
derers, &c. 

ABRACADABRA, a magical term, to which, if 

repeated in a particular manner and a certain 
number of times, great effects arc attributed in 
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the cure of fevers and the prevention of other 
maladies. Some write the word abracadabra, 
mistaking the Roman C, equivalent to K, for 
the Greek C or S. To produce its magical ef- 
fe6fc, the word should be thus written: 

ABRACADA B R A 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A B R A C A D 
A B R A C A 
A B R A C 
A B R A 
A B R 
A B 

A • 

# 

This formula is. preserved by Serenus Samoni- 
cus, a phycian of the twelfth century. Scaliger, 
Salmasius and Kircher, have taken great pains, 
to discover the sense of the word. Delrio speaks 
of it as a well known formula'in magic, which 
was perhaps formed by Serenus, who followed 
the magical superstitions of Basilidas, from A - 
brasax. 

ABRASAX, a mystical term of the Basilidians, 
which, on the authority of Tertulian and Je- 
rom, is supposed to have been a name given by 
Basilidas to the supreme Being, as expressive of 
the 365 divine processions which that heretic in¬ 
vented, A signifying 1. ft, 2 . p, IOO. et, <r, 200, 
u, l. £, 60. This notion however is destroyed in 
part by Jerom himself, who hath elsewhere con¬ 
jectured the word to be an appellative of Mi- 

% 

thra, the god of the Persians, and the numeral 
value of the letters that compose it* to be his 
annual revolution of 365 days; whilst Ircnacus 
affirms that the Basilidians represented the Fa¬ 
ther of all things as ineffable and without a name; 
and that the name in question, making the num¬ 
ber 3 65, was applied by them as the firstof their 
365 heavens, where the prince or chief of their 
365 angels resided. Other solutions have been 
attempted by. Wendclin, Basnage, Bcausobre 
and others, but all with equal indecision. 

AB11ETIA, a nymph which gave her name to My- 
sia, whence Jupiter, who was-worshipped there, 
obtained the title Abrctnnus, 

ABSEUS, a giant, the offspring of the Earth and 
Tartarus. 


ABSYRTUS, son of Aeetes, king of Colchis, by 
Hypsea, and brother of Medea and Chalcione, 
according to some; Apollonius makes him son 
of Asteride, a Scythian nymph. Medea, after 
having assisted Jason in carrying away the 
golden fleece, and accompanied him, was pur- 
sued by her father; blit, to stop his pursuit, 
tore her brother Absyrtus, who went with her 
in pieces, and scattered his limbs on the road. 
Aeetes, perceiving the mangled members of hig 
son, stopped to gather them up, by which means 
Medea effe6led her escape with Jason. Apollo¬ 
nius, in his Argonautics, ascribes the death of 
Absyrtus not to Medea, but to Jason. , * 
ABUNDANTIA. This deity is represented in 
. ancient monuments, under the figure of a wo¬ 
man with a pleasing aspect, crowned with gar¬ 
lands of flowers, pouring all sorts of fruit out 
of a horn which she holds in her right hand, 
and scattering grain with her left, taken pro¬ 
miscuously from a sheaf of corn. On a medal 
of Trajan she is represented with two cornu¬ 
copias. She is most usually called by the name 
of Copia, in the Poets, and that of Abundantia 
on medals, on some of which she is seated on a 
chair, not unlike the Roman chair, only its two 
sides are wrought into the shape of cornucopias, . 
to denote the character of this goddess, whd 
was the giver of other things as well as provi¬ 
sion, and that at all times and in all places.—* 
The horn is said to have belonged to Achelous, / 
or according to others to the goat Amalthea.— l 
This goddess was saved with Saturn when Jupi- j 
ter dethroned him. j 

ABYDOS, a city of Asia on the Hellespont any 
the country of Hero and Leander. There was 
another of the same name in Acgypt, where 
stood the famous temple of Osiris, and where 
Mcmnon in common resided. 

ABYLA, a mountain of Africa, and Cai.pr in 
Spain on the Straits of Gibraltar were called the 
pillars of Hercules. It is pretended that Her¬ 
cules, finding these two mountains in one, dis¬ 
joined them, and thus united the Mediterranean 
. with the ocean. 

ACACALIS, daughter of Minos the first king of 
Crete, by Rhone daughter of Liftius, and sister 
to Lycastus. Apollonius makes her the mother 
of Amphithcmis or Garamas by Apollo, to 
whom, according to Diodorous, she was married. 
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Philacides and Philander are said also to have 
been the offspring of this union. Some authors 
make her the wife of Miletus king of Caria, and 
others his mother by Apollo. 

ACACESIUS: Mercury was thus called from his 
foster-father Acacus the son of Lycaon, who 
was founder of the city Acaccsium. 

ACADINIJS, a fountain in Sicily, consecrated to 
the Palic brothers who were particularly ho¬ 
noured in that island. To this fountain was at- 
tributed the marvellous faculty of discovering 
the truth of oaths. The words being inscribed 
on tablets of wood and thrown into the water, 
.would sink if the oath they contained were false, 
but swim if it were true. 

ACALET on PEliDIX, nephew of Dedalus, in¬ 
vented both the saw and the compass. Dedalus 
through jealousy precipitated him from a lofty 
tower, but Minerva in compassion changed him 
to a partridge. * 

AC A LIS on ACASIS. See Acacalis. 

ACAMARCH1S, a nymph, daughter of the Ocean. 

ACAMAS, son of Theseus, and brother of Demo- 
phoon, followed the rest of the Grecian princes 
to the siege of Troy. He was deputed with 
Diomedes, to the Trojans, to solicit the restora¬ 
tion of Helena. This embassy, though abortive 
as to Helena, was however successful to Acamas; 
for Laodice, king Priam's daughter, fell despe¬ 
rately in love with him, and was constrained, 
against every rcfie6lion which honour or infamy 
could suggest, to reveal her passion to Philobia, 
wife of Perseus, and to beg her assistance. Phi¬ 
lobia, touched with compassion, intreated her 
her husband to contrive that the wishes of Laodicc 
might be gratified. Perseus, pitying the lady, 
and desirous also of obliging his wife; insinuated 
himself into the friendship of Acamas, and ob¬ 
tained a visit from him in the city of Dardanus, 
of which he was governor. Laodicc failed not 
to go thither, attended by some Trojan ladies. 
A splendid feast was prepared, at the conclusion, 
of which, Perseus introduced Acamas to Laodicc 

as one of the king's concubines_-Laodice, 

highly satisfied with her gallant, took leave of 
him, and, at the end of nine months, was de¬ 
livered of a son, whom she committed to the 
care of Aethra, grandmother by the father’s 
side to Acamas. The child was named Munu - 
<lbm. T zctzcB relates that this Acamas had a 


remarkable adventure with Phyllis, daughter of 
the king of Thrace; but most authors ascribe 
this adventure not to Acamas, but to Demo- 
phoon his brother. Acamas was one of the he¬ 
roes concealed in the wooden horse, at the tak¬ 
ing of Troy. One of the tribes of. Athens was 
called Acamantides, by appointment of the Ora¬ 
cle. Acamas is said to have founded a city in 
Phrygia Major, to which he gave the name of 
Acamantium. He made war against the Solymi. 
Authors are not agreed whether Acamas was son 
to Phaedra or Ariadne. A leader of the Dar- 
dan troops under Aeneas, distinguished by this 
name, was slain by Ajax. 

ACANTHO. The Pagan theology, which ad¬ 
mitted five different suns, makes Acanto mo¬ 
ther of the fourth. 

ACANTHUS, a boy who was changed into the 
plant of that name, or, according to others, into 
a bird. 

ACARNAS and AMPHOTERUS, were brothers 
and sons of Alcmeon and Callirhoe. Their mo¬ 
ther obtained from Jupiter, that they should 
instantaneously acquire their full growth, to en¬ 
able them to avenge the death of their father, 
whom the brothers of Alphesibeus had killed. 
ACACIS, daughter of Minos. See Acacalis. 

ACAMUS with PYROUS, were leaders of the 
Thracian troops, in support of Priam and Troy, 

ACASTA, a nymph, daughter of the Ocean and 
Tethys. 

AC AST US, son of Peleas, king of Thessaly, was 
a celebrated hunter, and famous for throwing 
the javelin. Crithcis his wife, who by some 
was also called Hyppolyte, to avenge herself on 
Pclcus for indifference to her passion, accused 
him to her husband of attempting her honour. 
Acastus dissembling his resentment, took Pe- 
Icus a hunting on Mount Peleon, and having 
deprived him of his weapons^ left him exposed 
to wild beasts and centaurs. Chiron or Mercu¬ 
ry, however, having rescued him from their at¬ 
tacks, he with the aid of the Argonauts, avenged 

himself of the cruelty of Acastus and the ca¬ 
lumny of Crcthcis, 

ACCA, sister and companion of Camilla, queen 
of the Volsci. Besides this Acca there was. 

ACCA LAURENTIA, wife to Faustulus the shep¬ 
herd of Numitor, and uurse to Romulus and 
Remus. She is represented as not less conspi- 
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r cuous for the beauty of her person than her sa¬ 
laciousness of manners, which procured her 
the name of Lupa or She-wolf. Hence perhaps 
arose the tradition that Romulus and Remus 
were suckled by a wolf. Divine honours were 
decreed her by the Romans, and a festival in- 

. stituted under the name of Laurent alia, which, 
according to Varro, was?' celebrated in April; 
or, as Ovid says, in December. This difference 
as to time, may, however, be accommodated 
by Plutarch. He mentions a festival, in honour 
of a courtezan of the same name, who having 
married a rich old man, bequeathed her estate 

* to the people by will. These feasts were called 
Accalia. 

ACELUS, a son of Hercules, who gave his name 
to a city of Lycia. 

ACERSECOMES, a name given to Apollo by 
the Greeks, equivalent to the intonsus , or uncut , 
of the Romans, applied to the hair of that God. 
In Juvenal it is used simply as an epithet, and 
without any reference to Apollo. . 

ACESIUS, and ALEXICACUS, epithets of A- 
polio, as the god of medicine, importing a de¬ 
liverer from evil:—also the surname of Telesr 
phorus.. 

ACESTES, king of Sicily, and son of the river 
Crinisus and Egesta, daughter of Hippotas. 
Being on the side of his mother of Trojan de¬ 
scent, he went to the assistance of the Trojans, 
but retired from the devastations of the Greeks 
to Sicily, where he built several cities. He re¬ 
ceived Aeneas with kindness, and buried An- 
chises on Mount Eryx. 

ACETES, the commander of a Tyrian vessel, who 
opposed, but ineffectually, the attempt of,his 
companions to carry off Bacchus, in hopes of 
obtaining a ransom, whom, without knowing, 
they found on the sea shore. The god having 
discovered himself, made Acetcs his priest, and 
converted the rest into dolphins. 

There was another Acktks, son of the Sun and 
Pern, who gave his daughter in. marriage to 
Phryxus. 

Acetcs was also the name of the groom of Evandcr, 
king of Italy.. 

ACHAEA, a surname of Ceres and Pallas. 

ACHAEMENES,. 


of Aegeus, gave his name 

to., a part of Persia, 

ACHAEMENIDES* one of the companions of 


Ulysses, who escaped from Polyphemus, and was 
kindly received by Aeneas. 

ACHAEUS. See Adieus . 

4 

ACHAIA, a country of Greece to the south of 
Macedonia; more particularly Peloponesus; 
but sometimes used for Greece at large. Hence 
the epithets Achaicus , Ac7iivus,Achaeus , Achaeas , 
Acheis, to signify Graecian. 

ACHAMANTYS, one. of the daughters of Da- 
naus. 

ACHATES, the friend and faithful companion 

of Aeneas. 

• « - 

ACHELOIA, Callirhoe, daughter of Achelous. 

ACHELOIDES: the Sirens were thus called from 
Achelous their father. \ . 

ACHELOUS, son of Oceanus, and Terra, wrestled 
with Hercules for no less a prize than Deiariira, 
daughter of king Oeneus, who was betrothed to 
them both,. but as Achelous had the power of 
assuming all shapes, the contest was long du¬ 
bious: first, he turned himself into a serpent, 
then into a bull; but Hercules plucking one of 
his horns off, forced him to submit. Achelous 
purchased his horn by giving in exchange far 
it the horn of Amalthea, daughter of Harmo- 
dius, which became the cornucopia, or horn of 
plenty. This, Hercules having filled with a 
variety of fruits, consecrated to Jupiter. Some 
explain this fable, by saying, that Achelous is a 
river in Greece, whose course* winds like a ser¬ 
pent, and its stream roars like the bellowing of 

a bull. This river divided itself into two chan- 

4 • \ 

nels, but Hercules, by confining the water of 
one, broke off one of the horns, and when the 
circumjacent lands were thus drained, they be-/ 
came fertile; so that Hercules is said to hav£ 
received the horn of plenty. The Achelous,/ is 
frequently described personally, and Mr. Spence 
observes, in his Poly metis, that any figure, of 
this river would be easy to be distinguished from 
all his brother river-gods, by his having lost one 
of his horns, if his crown of reeds or willows did 
not hide that defcCt. 

ACIIEMON,. on AC1IMON, one of the Ecropi- 
ans, was brother of Bassalus or Passalus. As 
they were of an oppressive disposition, and con¬ 
stantly insulted every one, they met,, their mo¬ 
ther Scnonis, an enchantress, cautioned him to 
beware of Mclampygus, or black-tail. Soon, 
after finding Hercules asleep beneath a tree, by 
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his armour, they began to abuse him, but the 
hero having caught them, fastened them by the 
heels like rabbits, and hanging them on his 
club, - carried them at his shoulder. As they 
were dangling in this plight with their heads 
downward, they perceived that Hercules be¬ 
hind was black and hairy , and hence reminded 
each other of their mother's precaution. The 
hero entertained at the conceit,. laughed hearti¬ 
ly, and set them free. 

ACHEKOIS, an epithet given by Homer_ to the 
white poplar, as consecrated to the infernal gods, 
from its growing on the banks of Acheron. 

ACHERON, according to some was the son of 
Titan and Terra, that is, the sun and the earth; 
or, as others affirm, of Ceres, without a father. 
He was precipitated into hell for having fur¬ 
nished the Titans with water, in their attack 
upon Jupiter. His waters became slimy and 
bitter. This is one of the rivers which departed 
souls have to pass. There were several rivers 
of the same name; one in Epirus, one in Elis, 
a third in Italy, a fourth in Bithynia, &c. 

ACHERUSA, a cavern on the borders of the 

9 

Euxinc, supposed to communicate with hell, 
and through which Cerberus was said to have 
been dragged into light by Hercules. 

ACHERUSIA, a morass near Heliopolis in Egypt, 
situated between that city and the burial place 
belonging to it, and which could only be passed 
in a boat. As funeral honours were granted 
to those alone who had lived well, the boatman 
in the Egyptian language called Ciiahon, was 
forbidden to ferry over the bodies of the wicked. 
Hence the fable of Charon and his boat. 

ACIIEUS, son of Xuthus, third son of Hellen, 
son of Deucalion by Crcusa, daughter of Ercc- 
theus king of Athens, and brother of lion, from 
whom the Achaians and Ionians were afterwards 
called. There was another Acheus, stirnamcd 
Callicon, who was remarkable for his afts of 
insipicncc. Amongst others is mentioned his 
taking a round earthen pot for a pillow, which 
when he found uneasy to him, he stuffed with 
straw to render more commodious. 

ACHILLEA, an island in the Euxinc, so called 
from Achilles, to whom it was given by Thetis 
and Neptune. Divine rites were there paid to 
this hero, and his memory was honoured with a 
temple and an oracle. There was a fountain of 


- the same name near Miletus, which was so called 

* * 

from Achilles having bathed himself in it. The 
festivals celebrated in Laconia to the honour of 
Achilles were also called Achillea. 

ACHILLES: there were many of this name. The 

first so called had no other mother but Terra 

. * 

or the earth. He did Jupiter a signal service; 
for, having sheltered the goddess Juno in his 
cave when she fled from the amorous pursuits 
of Jupiter, Achilles addressed her in such per¬ 
suasive language, that she consented to admit 
the god as her husband. Jupiter, in return for 
the favour, promised that, from that period, all 
persons of his name should be celebrated in the 
world: Chiron had one Achilles for- his tutor, 
which made him bestow that name on his pupil, 

the son of Thetis. The inventor of ostracism 

♦ 

among the ancients was called Achilles. A son 
of Jupiter and Lamia bore the same name, who 
was so exquisitely handsome, that by the judg¬ 
ment of the god Pan, he won the prize of beauty 
from all his rivals; but Venus was so exaspe¬ 
rated at this decision, that she made Pan fall in 
love with Echo, and wrought such a change in 
his whole person, as to render him a most 
frightful obje6l. Another Achilles, son of Gala- 
taea, was born with white hair. We are told of 
fifty-four others, all of whom, but two, were in 
high renown. What follows relates to that Achil¬ 
les who acquired the greatest glory. Achilles 
was the offspring of a goddess. Thetis bore him 
to Peleus king of Thessaly, and was so fond of 
him, that she charged herself with his educa¬ 
tion. By day she fed him with ambrosia, and 
by night, covered him with celestial fire, to 
render him immortal. She also dipped him in 
the waters of Styx, by which his whole body 
became invulnerable, except that part of his 
heel by which she held him. She afterwards 
committed him to the care of Chiron the cen¬ 
taur, who fed him with honey, and the marrow 
of lions and wild boars; whence he obtained 
that strength of 
which qualified hi 

Greeks undertook the siege of Troy, Calchas the 
diviner, and priest of Apollo, foretold, that the 
city should not be taken without the help of 
Achilles. Thetis his mother, who knew that 
Achilles, if he went to the siege of Troy, would 
never return, clothed him in female apparel. 


body and greatness of soul, 
m for martial toil. When the 
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and concealed him among the maidens at the 
court , of Lycomedes, king of the island of Scy- 
ros. But this stratagem proved ineffectual; for 
Calchas having informed the Greeks where A- 
chilles lay in disguise, they deputed Ulysses to 
the court of Lycomedes, where, under the ap¬ 
pearance of a merchant, he was introduced to 
the king's daughters, and while they were stu¬ 
diously intent on viewing his toys, Achilles em¬ 
ployed himself in examining an helmet, which 
the cunning politician had thrown in his way. 
Achilles thus dete&ed, was prevailed on to go 
to Troy, after Thetis had furnished him with 
impenetrable armour made by Vulcan. During 
this hero's stay at the court of Lycomedes, he 
so far insinuated himself into the affeClions of 
Deidamia, the king's daughter, that she bore 
him a son called Pyrrhus. To the siege of Troy 
Achilles led the troops of Thessaly, in fifty ships, 
and there distinguished himself by a number of 
heroic aCiions; but being disgusted with Aga¬ 
memnon for the loss of Briseis, he retired from 
the camp, and resolved to have no further con¬ 
cern in the war. In this resolution he conti¬ 
nued inexorable, till news was brought him 
that HeClor had killed his friend Patroclus', 
whose death he severely avenged; for he not 
only slew HeClor, but fastened the corpse to his 
chariot, dragged it round the walls of Troy, 
offered a thousand indignities to it, and sold it 
at last to Priam his father. Authors are much 
divided on the manner of Achilles’s death; some 
relate that he was slain by Apollo, or that this 
god enabled Paris to kill him, by direCling the 
arrow to his heel, the only part in which he 
was vulnerable. Others again say, that Paris 
murdered him treacherously, in the temple of 
Apollo, whilst treating about his marriage with 
Poiyxcna, daughter to king Priam. DiClys in¬ 
forms us, that Achilles having seen this princess 
in the temple of Apollo, serving Cassandra her 
sister at a sacrifice, fell in love with her, and 
asked her from He&or, whose answer was, that 
if he would abandon the Greeks, and betray 
their army, his request should be granted; an 
answer at which Achilles was greatly incensed. 
He adds, that when Priam went to demand the 
body of Hc6tor, he took Polyxena with lum, to 
move the heart of his enemy. This expedient 
produced the desired effefil, and was the cause 


also of Achilles's death; for Priam having ob¬ 
served that he was still in love with his daugh¬ 
ter, invited him to the temple of Apollo, under 
pretext of celebrating their marriage. Where 
whilst Deiphobus was embracing him, Paris 
killed him. Dares of Phrygia gives much the 
same account; only he adds, that Achilles de¬ 
fended himself a long time, and sold his life 
dear. The blow of Paris cut the tendon of his 
heel, which has since been named the tendon of 
Achilles . Though this tradition concerning the 
death of Achilles be commonly received,. yet 
Homer plainly enough insinuates that Achilles 
died fighting for his country, and represents 
the, Greeks as maintaining a bloody battle about 
his body, which lasted a whole day. Achilles 
having been lamented by Thetis, the Nereids, 
and the Muses, was buried on the promontory 
of Sigaeum; and after Troy was captured, the 
Greeks endeavoured to appease his manes by 
sacrificing Polyxena on his tomb, as his ghost 
had requested. The oracle at Dodona, decreed 
him divine honours, and ordered annual vi&ims 
to be offered at the place of his sepulture. In 
pursuance of this, the Thessalians brought hi¬ 
ther yearly two bulls, one black, the other white, 
crowned with wreaths of flowers, and water 
from the river Sperchius. It is said, that Alex¬ 
ander, seeing his tomb, honoured it by placing 
a crown upon it, at the same time crying out, 

“ that Achilles was* happy in having, during 

“ his life, such a friend as Patroclus, and, after 

# 

his death, a poet like Homer." 

As, to represent an obje6l beautiful; is the pri¬ 
mary aim of the imitative arts, so in the con- / 
figuration of young heroes by the ancients, th</ 
spectator is left unable .to decide on their sex. 
Such was the beauty of Achilles, that he re¬ 
mained undiscovered in a female habit amongst 
the daughters of Lycomedes, and accordingly 
is thus represented on a bas-relief of the villa 
Pamfili, and on another of the Belvedere, en¬ 
graved as a head-piece to Winkelmann's Monu¬ 
ments of Antiquity. 

ACHIROE, a grand-daughter of Mars. 

ACHLYS, the goddess of obscurity and dark¬ 
ness, of whom Hesiod has given a formidable 
picture. 

ACIIOK, on ACHORUS, one of the gods of Hies. 
According to Pliny, the Cyrenians offered vie- 
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tims to the. god Achor, for their deliverance 
from these inse£ls, which sometimes occasioned 
contagious distempers in their country. This 
author remarks, that they died -after offering 
sacrifice to that idol. These were not the only 
' people who acknowledged a fly-destroying 
- god; the Greeks had likewise their Jupiter 
and their Hercules Myodes, Myagron, or Fly- 
hunter. If we believe Pausanias, the origin of 
the worship they paid to that divinity was this; 
Hercules being molested by these inseSls while 
he was about to offer sacrifice to Olympian 
Jupiter in 'the temple, offered a vi&itn to that 
god under the name of Myagron, upon which 
all the'flies flew away beyond the river Alpheus. 
Plinv asserts, that it was the constant practice, 
as often as they celebrated the Olympic games, 
to sacrifice to the god Myodes, lest the flies 
should disturb the solemnity. See Baal-Zebub, 
My a grits, My iagrus, Myodes. 

ACIDALIA, a tide of Venus as the goddess that 
occasioned inquietudes. She is said by others 
to have received this appellation from Acidalus, 
a fountain in Orchomenos, a city of Boeotia, in 
which the Graces were accustomed to bathe 
with her. 

AC IS, son of Faun us and Simoethis, a beautiful 
shepherd of Sicily, being beloved by the Nereid 
Galataca, daughter of Ncreus and Doris, pro¬ 
voked the enmity of Polyphemus the giant. 
One day as the lovers were sitting together un- 
. der a rock by the sca-side, Polyphemus saw them 
from afar, and run toward them. Galataca 
plunged into the sea, and Acis fled, as fast as 
his I ears would permit. Polyphemus pursued, 
with the fragment of a rock, which he hurled 
at the unfortunate Acis. The rock crushed 
him in its fall, split into several pieces, and 
sprouted forth in new-crcatcd reeds. Upon 
his death Acis was turned into the river which 
was afterwards called by his name. Acis was 
also called Aciuus and Acitiiius. 

ACITANI, a people that worshipped Mars radiated. 
ACMENK5J, Nymphs of Venus. 

AC MON, according to the Greek thcogony, had 
an existence before heaven, whom the Latins 
call Cochin, and the Greeks Uranus. Achmon 
is taken /or the father ol Coclus, or Uranus, by 
Pluirnutus, ITcsychius, and Simmius of Rhodes, 
his scholiast; and the same Acmon is the son 


of Manes in Polyhistor and Stephanus. It is not 
clear whether this Acmon were the same with 
the Scythian leader of the like name, said to be 
son of Paneus, who, according to Stephanus, 
settled in the countries watered by the Ther- 
modon and Iris, and built the city Acmonia. 
The restless disposition of Acmon, or rather 
the desire of extending his conquests, prompted 
him to enter Phrygia, where he built another 
city, which he likewise called Acmonia;. and 
having made himself master of Phoenicia and 
Syria, died by overheating himself in hunting, 
and was deified: under the name of The Most 
High. He is the same with the Hypsistos of 
Sanchoniatho. Acmon was also the name. of 
one of the Dactyli Idaei, which, see: and of 
an hero in the Aeneid, son of Clytius, and bro¬ 
ther of Mnestheus. 

ACMONIDES, one of the Cyclops. 

ACOETES had formerly been armour-bearer to 
Evander king of Arcadia, and afterwards at¬ 
tended his son Pallas as guardian, when he 
joined Aeneas against the Rutilians. 

Of the fisherman Acoetes, Ovid has given an ex¬ 
quisite description in the 3d book of the Meta¬ 
morphoses, fable 8. 

ACONTES, one of the fifty sons of Lycaon. 

ACONTEUS, a hunter converted to stone by 
the head of Medusa, at the nuptials of Perseus 
and Andromeda. Also, a Latin chief killed by 
Tyrrhenus, in the Aeneid. 

ACOR. See Achor. 

ACItAEA, daughter of Asterion, and one of Ju¬ 
no’s nurses. * Also, an appellation given to se¬ 
veral goddesses, as was si emeus to Jupiter and 
others, from their having temples cre&ed to 
them on mountains, Axp« signifying a summit. 

ACRAEPIIIUS, a surname of Apollo. 

ACRAEUS. $ee slcraea . 

ACRATOPOTES and ACllATOPIIORUS, sur- 
' names of Bacchus. 

ACRATUS, pure wine: was made a god by the 
Athenians. 

ACltlBYA, a name of Juno, either because she 
was worshipped at'Acropolis, or in the fortress 
61 Corinth; or rather perhaps at Acriba. 
ACIIISIUS, king of Argos, being told by the 
oracle that he should be killed by liis grand¬ 
child, immured his daughter Danac in a brazen 
tower, where no man could approach her; but 
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Jupiter changing himself into a shower of gold, 
visited her through the roof. This intercourse 
gave birth to Perseus. Acrisius, on hearing of 
his daughter’s disgrace, caused both her and the 
infant to be shut up in a chest, and cast into the 
sea; whence, being thrown on the isle of Seri- 
phus, they were taken up by DiCtys, brother 
of PolydeCtes, king of the island, who happen¬ 
ing to be then fishing, and finding them alive, 
took them out of the chest, and treated them 
kindly. Some say . Polydedles married Danae, 
and afterwards dispatched Perseus, when grown 
up, against Medusa; whilst others relate, .that 
the mother and child were saved by a fisherman 
and presented to Pilumnus king of Daunia, who 
having married Danae, brought up her son, 
whom he called Perseus. Perseus, after a va¬ 
riety of adventures, had the misfortune, as the 
oracle had foretold, to kill his grandfather; for, 
according to some, being reconciled to Acri r 
sius, and playing with him at quoits, a game 
which he had invented, his quoit bruised the 
king on the foot, which mortifying, caused his 
death. Others say, that after Perseus had killed 
Medusa, he carried to Argos her head, which 
Acrisius looking upon was turned into stone. 
Banier relates this story in the following 
manner. Acrisius, who had but one daughter 
named Danae, having learned from the oracle 
that one day his grandson was to bereave him of 
his life and crown, shut her up in a tower of 
brass, and would give ear to no proposal of mar¬ 
riage for her. In the mean time, Praetus his 
brother, being desperately in love with his 
niece, found a way, by means of money, to 
corrupt the fidelity of the keepers of the prin¬ 
cess, and having entered through the roof into 
(he place where she was imprisoned, made her 
lhe mother of Perseus. Those who relate the 
history of this adventure, to palliate the dis¬ 
grace which this intrigue in tailed upon the royal 
family, gave out that Jupiter, enamoured of 
Danae, had transformed himself into a shower 

* • • >i 

of gold, which was the more probable as Prac- 
tus, if wc may believe Vossius, took upon him 
the surname of Jupiter. Pausanias mentions 
that tower, or rather that apartment of brass,, 
in winch Danae had been shut up, and assures 
us, that it subsisted till the reign of Pterclaus the 
tyrant of Argos, who demolished it, adding 

V)l. I. 


that even in his time -some remains were still to 
be seen of the subterraneous palace, of which 
Danae’s chamber made a part. The princess 
being delivered of.Perseus, Acrisius .ordered 
her to be exposed upon the sea with her child 
in a pitiful barge, which after being a long 
time driven at the mercy of.the winds, stopped 
near the little island of Scrip hus, one of the Cy¬ 
clades, in the Aegean sea. PolydeCtes, who was 
king of the island, being apprized of it, gave 
a favourable reception to the mother and the 
child, and took great care of the education of 
the young prince; but falling in love afterwards 
with Danae, and afraid of Perseus, now grown 
up, he sought a pretext for dismissing him, and 
to make his expedition the longer, ordered him 
to go and fetch the head of Medusa, one of. the 
Gorgons. * Our hero, having cut off the head of 
Medusa, and penetrated into Ethiopia, where 
he rescued Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus 
and Cassiopeia, from the monster to which she 
was exposed, married her, earned her to Seri- 
phus, and having put PolydeCles to death, went 
with her and his mother into Greece, where.he 
slew Praetus, who not content with his own in¬ 
heritance, which was the city of Tyrinthia, My- 
dea, and all the coast of Argolis, had dethroned 
Acrisius. Perseus re-established his grand fa- 
. thef in his dominions, but as he was endeavour¬ 
ing to shew his dexterity in playing at quoits, 
unfortunately killed him. This event is related 
by Pausanias in the following manner. Acri¬ 
sius having learned that Perseus was not far 
from Argos, and knowing the reputation he 
had acquired by many signal exploits, was de-/ 
sirous to see this prince, and; for that end re^ 
paired to Larissa upon the river Peneus. Per¬ 
seus on his side, no less lull of impatience to 
embrace his grandfather, and to ingratiate Tiim- 
self with him, failed not in coming to Larissa. 

. There Perseus was willing to shew his addn 
but so unfortunate was he, that having thrown 
his quoit with all his force, it hit Acrisius such 
a fatal blow as to occasion his death. Thus the 
prediction formerly given him was accomplished, 
without his being able to evade it, by all the cru¬ 
elty he had exercised towards his daughter and 
his grandson. Perseus having repaired .to Ar¬ 
gos, where he deeply regretted the parricide 
which he had thus accidentally committed, in- 

C 
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duced Megapenthes, the. son of Praetus, to ex¬ 
change kingdoms with him, and built My¬ 
cenae, which became the capital of his domi¬ 
nions. Acrisius was magnificently interred by 
Perseus without the gates of Argos. 

ACRISONEIS, Danae, the daughter of Acrisius. 

ACRISJONJADES, Perseus, grandson of Acri¬ 
sius. 

ACRON, one of Aeneas’s chiefs, killed by Mezen- 
tius. He was of Greek origin, but had deserted 
to Aeneas. There was of this name a king of 
Cenina, whom Romulus put to death for in¬ 
vading his territories, and consecrated his spoil 
to Jupiter Fcretrius. 

ACRONEUS, one of the competitors in the games 
described in the eighth Odyssey. 

ACTAEA, Orithyia, thus called because she was 
an Athenian. Also one of the Nereids. 

ACTAEON, son of Aristaeus and Autonoe, daugh¬ 
ter of Cadmus king of Thebes, was passionately 
fond of hunting. Happening one day, in the 
midst of the chace, to discover Diana bathing 
with her nymphs, the goddess was so incensed 
at his intrusion, that, by sprinkling him with 
water, she transformed him into a stag, which 
his own dogs, mistaking for' their game, pur¬ 
sued and tore in pieces. Though the catastro¬ 
phe of A&aeon be expressed in a poetical man¬ 
ner it is not the less real, whether slain by his 
own dogs, turned mad as some authors will 
have it, or that having shewn a disregard for the 
goddess, he had been reckoned impious, as we 
learn from Diodorus and Euripides, the latter 
of whom adds, that he was going to eat of the 
meat offered in sacrifice to Diana, and with’ in¬ 
supportable pride preferred himself to her. This 
Ovid describes, to exemplify a vain curiosity. 
The poet Stesichorus, as we read in Pausanias, 
added to this dismal adventure, that Diana her¬ 
self had covered A6laeon with the skin of a deer, 
which provoked his dogs to fall upon and de¬ 
stroy him; and that, as a punishment for hav¬ 
ing designed to marry Scmelc, his near rela¬ 
tion: a circumstance not told by Ovid. Ad- 
cording to Pausanius, Adlaeon was honoured 
with religious Worship after his death, being 
acknowledged for a hero by the Orchomenians. 

ACTAEUS, ACTIACUS and ACTIUS, names 
given to Apollo, from the promontory of Ac~ 
timn consecrated to him. 


ACU 

* 

ACTIA and ACTIACA. See Games , AEtian, 

ACTIAS, i. e. Athenian , a'name of Orithyia. 

ACTINUS, a son of the Sun, was a skilful astro¬ 
loger. 

ACTOR. This, like Achilles, was the name of 
several persons in fabulous story. One of the 
companions of Hercules in war with the Ama¬ 
zons was so called, who having received a wound, 
would have returned home, but died by the 
way. It was also the name of .the grandsire of 
Patroclus; for Meriaetius, father of Patroclus, 
was son of Actor and Aegina. This Actor, ac¬ 
cording to some writers, was a native of Locris, 
but settled in the island Oenone after having 
married Aegina, daughter of the river Asopus, 
and there begot Menaetius. Others say he was 
a Thessalian, son to Myrmidon, who was the 
offspring of Jupiter, and that the nymph Ae¬ 
gina. having had a son by Jupiter called Aeacus, 
went into Thessaly, where A6tor married her. 
He had several children by her, who conspired 
against him; which obliged him to drive them 
out of the kingdom, and to bestow it on Peleus, 
together with his daughter Polymele, better 
known by the name of Thetis, of which marri¬ 
age Achilles was born. Peleus was son to Aea¬ 
cus, and consequently grandson to Aegina: he 
fled to Phthia, where Actor reigned after hav¬ 
ing killed his brother Phocus. There was one 
A&or son of Hyppasus, who went in the Argo- 
nautic expedition. Another who was son to 
Neptune and Agamede, daughter of Augeas. 
Another was son of Axeus, and father of Asty- 
ochia, by whom the god Mai's had two sons, 
who, at the siege of Troy, commanded the 
forces of Aspledon and Orchomenes, cities of 
Boeotia. Another A6tor, son to Phorbus, built 
a city in Elis, his native country, and called it 
Hyrmine, after his mother’s name. Augeas 
king of Elis, who, accordiAg to some writers, 
was liis brother, associated him and his two 
sons in his kingdom. The names of these two 
sons 'were Eurytus and Cleatus, and poetically 
Molionides,' from their mother Molionc. Last¬ 
ly, there was one Aftor among the Aurunci, 
who has been described as an hero of the first rank. 

ACT0R1DES, a patronymic of Patroclus, grand¬ 
son of AClor. 

« 

ACUS, son of Vulcan by Aglaia, one of the 
Graces. 
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ADAD, the deity of the Syrians, signifying in 
their language one. They gave him to wife 
the goddess Adargyris, and they meant by 
them the sun and the earth; for they. pi&ured 
Adad with rays shooting downward, and Adar¬ 
gyris with rays shooting upward, to shew that 
all earthly produ6lions were owing to the sun. 
Some are of opinion that the true name of this 
deity was Hadad, and that he is the Ben- 
, hadad of Scripture, the second of the name, 
who, according ,, to Josephus, was honoured 
with divine worship after his death. * I 

ADAMANTAEA, a nurse of Jupiter, perhaps 
the same as Amalthaea. 

ADAMAS, son of Asius, was killed by Merion 
before Troy. 

ADARGAT1S. The same with Adad. 

ADE, an idol of the' Banians, with four arms. 
Purchas thinks there is some affinity between 
this deity and Adam, on whom the Rabbins 
have bestowed four arms, two sexes, and in¬ 
deed a duplicate of every thing; he being, ac¬ 
cording to their notion, both male and female. 
ADEPHAGIA, the Sicilians acknowledged the 
goddess of Gluttony, and, if we may believe 
Aelian, she had a temple wherein was placed the 
statue of Ceres. y 

ADES, or HADES. See Hell. 

ADJUNCT GODS, or ADJUNCTS of the GODS, 
among the Romans were a kind of inferior dei¬ 
ties, added as assistants to the principal ones, 
to ease them in their fun£lions: thus to Mars I 
was adjoined Bellona, to Neptune Salacia, to 
Vulcan the Cabiri, to the Good Genius the 
Lares, to the evil the Lemures, &c. . 

A DMA, the name of a Nymph. 

ADMETA, a priestess of Juno, and also a-Nymph 
were of this name. See Hercules. 

ADMEfUS, king of Pheres, or of Thessaly, was 
son of Pheres, king of one or other of these 
countries, brother of Lycurgus, and cousin to 
Jason. Apollo was reduced to keep his sheep 
for having killed the Cyclops, who forged the 
thunderbolts with which Aesculapius was slain. 
The god,, in return for the kindness he had re¬ 
ceived from Admetus, made the Parcac or Fates 
consent not to cut the thread of his life, if 
any one could be found who would die in his 
stead; but none being found, Alcestcs, his I 
wife, daughter of Pelias, freely offered herself] 


to save her husband. It is said that Proserpine, 
moved by the tears of Admetus for the loss of 

' so dear a consort, restored Alcestes to life a- 
gain. Admetus was one of the Argonauts in 
the expedition to Colchis, agreeable to the first 
book of Apolonius. 

ADONEUS, the same with the idol Baal, Baalse- 
men, or Bel, which words import the Lord 
and the Lord of Heaven, to whom the Chalde¬ 
ans offered sacrifices, and the Arabians their 
neighbours, according to Strabo and Stepha- 
nus, daily offerings of incense and other per¬ 
fumes under the name of Adoneus. See Baal, 

8cc. This was a name common to Jupiter, Bac¬ 
chus, the Sun, Pluto, and most of the other Gods.. 

ADONIA, solemn feasts in honour of Venus, and 
in memory of her beloved Adonis. The Adonia 
were observed with great solemnity by most 
nations. - Greeks, Phoenicians, Lycians, Sy¬ 
rians, Egyptians, &c. From Syria they are 
supposed to have passed into India. The pro¬ 
phet Ezekiel is understood to speak of them. 
Thev were still observed at Alexandria in the 
time of St. Cyril, and at Antioch in that of 
Julian the apostate, whose arrival there during 
the solemnity was taken for an ill omen. The 
Adonia lasted two days, on the first of which 
certain images of Venus and Adonis were caiv 
ried with all the pomp and ceremonies practised 
at funerals; the women wept,' rent their hair, 
beat their breasts, &c. imitating the cries and • 
lamentations of Venus for the death of her pa¬ 
ramour. This' rite, called Athe Sy- / 
rians were not contented with observing so far J 
as respe6led the weeping, but also gave them- / 
selves discipline, shaved their heads, v &c.~y • 
Among the Egyptians the queen herself us^d 
to bear the image of Adonis in procession* 

The women carried along with them shells filled 
with earth, in which grew several sorts of herbs, 
especially lettuces, in memory of Adonis having 
been laid out by Venus upon a bed of lettuce. 
These were called nv\rot, or gardens; whence 
AJ'arv/S®** hv\t oi, are proverbially applied to things 
unfruitful, or fading; because those herbs were 
only sown so long before the festival as to sprout 
forth and be green at that time, and then were 
presently thrown into the water. The ^flutes 
used upon this day were called Ttyfpm, from 
Ttyfyctc, which was the Phoenician name of Ado- 
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' nis. This sacrifice was termed probably 

because the days of mourning used to be called 
by that name. The following day was spent in 
every expression of mirth and joy, in memory 
of Venus’s having obtained the favour of Pro¬ 
serpina, that Adonis should return to life, and 
live with her one half of the year. According 
to Meursius, the two offices of mourning and 
rejoicing, made two distinct feasts, which were 
held at different times of the year, the one six 
months after the other, Adonis being supposed 
to pass half the year with Proserpina, and the 
other half with Venus. St. Cyril mentions an 
extraordinary ceremony praftiseil by the Alex¬ 
andrians: a letter was written to the women of 
Byblos, to inform them that Adonis was found 
again: this letter was thrown into the sea, 
which, it was pretended, failed not to convey 
it to Byblos in seven days, upon receipt of 
which the Byblian women ceased their mourn¬ 
ing, sung his praises, and made rejoicings as 
if he were restored to life. The Egyptian 
.Adonia are said by some, to have been held in 
memory of the death of'Osiris; by others, of 
his sickness and recovery. Bishop Patrick dates 
their origin from the slaughter of the first bom 
under Moses. The Adonia were otherwise 
called Salambo. 

ADONIS, a beautiful young shepherd, son of 
Cinyras king of Cyprus, by his daughter Myrr- 
ha. He used to be much upon Mount Libanus, 
where Venus frequently descended to meet him; 
but Mars, envying his rival, assumed the shape 
of a wild boar, attacked Adonis when hunting, 
struck him in the groin with his tusks, and 
killed him. Venus hearing his groans, and 
hastening to- his assistance, pricked her foot 
with a thorn, and the blood which issued from 
the wound falling on a rose, turned it from a 
lily to a carnation colour. The goddess laying 
his body on soft lettuces, bewailed his death 
after an unusual manner, and changed his blood, 
which was shed on the ground* into the flower 
called Anemone. Venus, after this, wont her¬ 
self into hell, and obtained of Proserpine that 
Adonis might be with her six months every 
year in the heavens, and that he should remain 
the other six months in the infernal regions. 
Others say, that Myrrha (constrained to fly from 
her father’s anger, who had ignorantly coha¬ 


bited with her, during the absence of his queen 
to celebrate a festival) retired into Arabia, 
where she brought forth Adonis, whom the 
Nymphs took into their care, and nursed in the 
caves of that country: and that Adonis growing 
up, repaired to the court of Byblos in Phoeni¬ 
cia, of which he became the brightest orna¬ 
ment; that he descended into Pluto’s kingdom, 
and inflamed Proserpine with the soft passion; 
and that Venus ascended to heaven, to procure 
his return from Jupiter, but the goddess of hell 
refused to give him back: that the father of the 
gods, puzzled with so nice an affair, referred the 
decision of it to the Muse Calliope, who hoped 
to satisfy the two goddesses by delivering him 
up to them alternately: that the Horae or Hours 
were sent to Pluto to bring back Adonis, who 
from that time continued one six months with 

4 

Venus, and the other with Proserpina.—Le 
Clerc, after Selden and Marsham, having been 
more inclined to take this fable from Phurnutus 
and other mythologists, than from Ovid, relates 
and explains it thus. Cinyras, the grandfather 
of Adonis, daving drank one day to excess, fell 
asleep in an indecent posture: Mor or Myrrha, 
his daughter-in-law, Ammon’s wife, accompa¬ 
nied by her son Adonis, having seen him in 
this situation, apprised her husband of it, who 
informed Cinyras, when he became sober, of 
what had happened, .which so provoked him, 
that he poured forth imprecations on his daugh¬ 
ter-in-law and grandson. Here, without going 
any further, says Le Clerk, is the foundation of 
the pretended incest which Ovid speaks of, the 
v poet having represented the indiscreet curiosity 
of that princess as a real incest. Myrrha, loaded 
with her father's curses, retired into Arabia, 
where she abode for some time; and this again 
is what gave the same poet occasion to say, that 
Arabia was the country where she was delivered 
of Adonis; because that prince happened to be 
educated there. Sometime after, continues Le 
Clerc, Adonis, with Ammon his father, and 
Myrrha his mother, went into Egypt, where, 
upon Ammon’s death, Adonis applied himself 
wholly to the improvement of the Egyptians, 
taught them agriculture, . and cna6lcd many ex¬ 
cellent laws concerning the property of lands. 
Adonis haying gone into Syria, was wounded 
in the groin by a boar, in the forest of Mount* 
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Libanus, where he had been hunting. Astarte 
or Isis, wife of Adonis, was passionately fond of. 
him, and, apprehending his wound to be mortal, 
was so deeply affe£led with grief, that people 
believed he was a6lually dead, and Egypt and 

Phoenicia bewailed his loss: however, he reco- 

♦ • — 

vered, and their mourning was turned into 
ecstacies of joy. To perpetuate the memory of 

this event, an annual festival was instituted, 

* 

during which they first mourned for the death 
of Adonis, and then rejoiced for his being again 
restored to life. According to the same author, 
Adonis was killed in battle, and his wife pro¬ 
cured his deification. After the death of Adonis, 
Astarte governed Egypt in peace, and acquired 
divine honours. The Egyptians, whose theo¬ 
logy was all symbolical, represented them un¬ 
der the figure of an ox and a cow, to inform 
posterity that they had taught agriculture.— 
Some authors relate, that Apollo killed Adonis, 
to revenge his son Erymanthus, who had been 
struck blind, for having seen Venus bathing, 
the instant she had left the arms of her beloved 
Adonis. Two particulars of a very opposite 

nature have been related of Hercules, with re- 

# » 

spe£l to Adonis; the first, that he had a passion 
for him, and that Venus, out of jealousy, in¬ 
structed the Centaur Ncssus how to insnare 
Hercules: the second, that this Hero, seeing a 
great crowd coming out of a temple in a city 

of Macedonia, was induced to enter it, in order 

• • % 

to pay his devotions, but upon hearing that 
Adonis was the deity worshipped in' it, he ridi¬ 
culed him. It is difficult to conceive why the 
ancients feigned that Venus concealed, or even 
buried her minion under lettuces, since they 
observe that this plant causes impotency. Near' 
the city of By bios was a river called Adonis, 
which descended from Mount Libanus, the 
water of which river became red once a year, 
from a great quantity of vermilion-coloured 
dust which was carried into it by the winds: 
on this occasion the general cry was, that this 
was the season for bewailing Adonis; that he 
was then receiving wounds on Mount Libanus; 
and that his blood flowed in that river.—By 
Adonis, the mythologists mean the Sun, who, 
during the signs of the summer, is with Venus; 
that is, with the earth we inhabit; but, during 
the rest of the year, is. in a manner absent from 


us. Adonis is said to be killed by the boar, 

“ _ 

that is, winter, when his beams are of no force 
to expel the cold, which is the enemy of Adonis 
and Venus, or beauty and fecundity. 

ADORATION, the a£t of rendering divine ho¬ 
nours, or of addressing a being as supposing it 
a god. The word is compounded of ad, to, 
and os oris, the mouth, and literally signifies to 
apply the hand to the mouth; manum ad os ad - 
movere, q. d. to kiss the hand, this being, in the 
east., one of the greatest marks of respe£l and 
submission. The Romans pra6lised adoration 
at sacrifices and other solemnities; in passing 
by temples, altars, groves, &c. at the sight of 
statues, images, and whatever aught of divinity 
was supposed to reside in. Usually there were 
images of the gods placed at the gates of cities, 
for those who went in or out to pay their re- 
spe61s to. The ceremony of Adoration among 
the ancient Romans was thus: The devotee 
having his head covered, applied his right hand 
to his lips, the fore finger resting on his thumb, 
which was ere£t, and thus bowing his head, 
turned himself round from left to right. The 
kiss so given was called osculum labratum, for 
ordinarily they were afraid to touch the images 
of their gods themselves with their profane 
lips: Some times, however, they would kiss 
their feet, or even knees, it being held an in¬ 
civility to touch their mouth. Saturn, how¬ 
ever, and Hercules, were adored with the head ( 
bare; whence the worship of the last was called ; 
instiluLum peregrinum, and rilus Grace an icus, as j 
departing from the customary Roman method, / 
which was to sacrifice and adore with the head 
veiled, and the clothes drawn up to the ears, ^io 
prevent any interruption of the ceremony/ by 
the sight of unlucky objc£is. The Jewish man¬ 
ner of Adoration was by prostration, bowing, 
and kneeling. The Christians adopted the Gre¬ 
cian rather than the Roman method, and ador¬ 
ed always uncovered. The ordinary posture of 
the ancient Christians was kneeling, but on 
Sundays standing; and they had x peculiar 
regard to the cast, to which point they ordi¬ 
narily direflcd their prayers. The Persian 
manner of Adoration,, introduced by Cyrus, 
was by bending the knee, and falling on the 
face at the prince's feet,, striking the earth with 
the forehead, and kissing the ground. This 
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ceremony. Con on the Greek, refused to per¬ 
form to Artaxerxes, and Calisthenes to Alex¬ 
ander the Great, holding it impious and un¬ 
lawful.—The Adoration performed to the Ro¬ 
man and Grecian emperors, consisted in bowing 
or kneeling at the prince’s feet, laying hold of 
his purple robe, and presently withdrawing the 
hand, and applying it to the lips. The Phoeni¬ 
cians adored the winds, on account of the terri¬ 


ble cfic£ls produced by them; and the same prac¬ 
tice was adopted by most of the other nations, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, See. The Persians 
chiefly paid their Adorations to the sun and 
fire, and some add, to rivers also. Their mo¬ 
tive for adoring the sun was the benefits they 
received from that glorious luminary, which 
has indisputably the best pretension to such 
homage. This kind of worship is referred to 
in the Book of Job. 

ADOREA, a divinity supposed to be the same 
with Vifilory. Those feasts were also called 
Adouea, in which salted cakes were .offered to 
the gods; from a dor, wheat. 

ADPORINA, APPORINA, or ASPORINA, a 
title of Minerva, from a temple on a conical 
mountain, supposed to be Ida. She was also 
stiled Montana, from the same circumstance. 

ADRAMELEGTI, one of the gods of the inha¬ 
bitants of Sepharvaim, who occupied the coun¬ 
try of Samaria, after the Israelites were carried 
beyond the Euphrates. These votaries made 
their children pass through the fire in honour 
of this idol, and another called Anamelech . The 
Rabins pretend that Adramclcch was repre¬ 
sented under the form of a mule; but there is 

' much more reason to believe that it meant the 
Hun, and Anamelech the moon: the first sig¬ 
nifies the magnificent king, the second the gentle 
king . The learned Hyde will have Adramelech 
to signify king of l/wjhch , wire being the Per¬ 
sian word for flocks; and he supposes that A- 
dramelcch and Anamelech were worshipped as 
having the cave of cattle. Some take Adramc¬ 
lcch for Juno, because that god was represented 
under the figure of a peacock, a bird 
crated to the spouse of Jupiter; but this is not 
likely, since it was late before the Syrians re¬ 
ceived the divinities of the western nations, and 
long after the latter hatl adopted those of the 
east. Sec Anamelech. 


ADRAMUS, or, ADRANUS' the Phoenician, 
was the reputed father of the gods Palici; for 
the reader will hardly assent to the ridiculous 
error of those, who are of opinion, that it ought 
to be read in Hesychius Adrian, instead of A- 
di*anus, as if the Roman emperor, who was not 
deified till forty years after the coming of Christ, 
could be the father of those ancient divinities, 

. whose worship was celebrated in Sicily many 
ages before he was born, and gave his name to the 
river, which was known by it long before. This 
Adranus, whom Hesy chi us makes the father of 
the Palici, contrary to the opinion of Aeschy¬ 
lus and others, who assert they were Jupiter’s 
sons, is a god unknown out of Sicily; and thus 
there is reason to think, that he was the same 
Adramelech who is mentioned in the Book of 
Kings, and whose name imports a magnificent 
king, as observed under the article Adramelech; 
and that his worship, as also that of the Palici, 
was brought into that island by the Syrian or 
Phoenician colonies which settled there. Most 
authors maintain, that the nymph Thalia bore 
the Palici to Jupiter. See Thalia, Palicia. This 
god is sometimes called Adramus, and the city 
Adrama in Sicily was particularly consecrated, 
to him, though he was held in high veneration 
in the whole island. 

ADRASTA, a nymph, one of the nurses of Jupiter. 

ADRASTEA, or ADllASTIA, an epithet of the 
goddess Nemesis, daughter of Jupiter and Ne¬ 
cessity, from Adrastus, king of Argos, who 
first ere£led a temple to this deity. 

There was a Nymph, and likewise an attendant 
of Helen, io called. 

ADllASTIA CERTAMINA, a kind of Pythian 
games, instituted by Adrastus king of Argos, 
in honour of Apollo, at Sicyon. These are to 

be distinguished, from the Pythian games cele¬ 
brated at Delphi. 

ADRASTUS, king of Argos, son of Talaus and 
Lysianassa, daughter of Polybius, king of Si- 
cyon, acquired great, fame in the celebrated 
war of Thebes, by engaging to support the 
rights of Polynices his son-in-law, who had been 
excluded from the sovereignty by Kteoclcs his 
brother, notwithstanding their reciprocal agree¬ 
ment. Adrastus (followed by Polynices and 
Tydcus, his other son-in-law, Capaneus and 
Ilippomedon his sister’s sons, Amphiaraus his 
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brother-in-law, and Parthen opaeus) marched 
against the city of Thebes in Boeotia. This 
war was called the Expedition of. the Seven 
Worthies, on account of its being conduced by 
seven princes, including Adrastus, who was at 
their head. These were all killed at the siege, 
which happened*'about 1251 years before the 
Christian era, except Adrastus, who was saved 
by his horse Arion. £See Arion."] This war 
was followed by some others; for Adrastus be¬ 
ing denied the bodies of such Argives as fell be¬ 
fore Thebes, applied for succour to the Athe¬ 
nians, who, under Theseus their leader, forced 
the new king of Thebes to comply with Adras- 
tus* request. However, this concession did not 
terminate the war; for the sons of those war¬ 
riors who had ben so unsuccessful in the first 
expedition, undertook a second, ten years af¬ 
ter, called the war of the Epigones (on account 
of its being conducted by those who survived 
their fathers) which ended with taking and plun¬ 
dering Thebes. In this war none of the chiefs 
lost their lives, Aegialeus excepted, son of A- 
drastus, which was a kind of compensation made 
by Fortune. Adrastus, very much weakened 
by age, was so sensibly affe6led at the loss of 
his son, that he died of grief in Megara, as he 
was leading back the victorious army; which 
prove^ that he was personally present in the se¬ 
cond expedition, though few writers take -no¬ 
tice of this circumstance. The citizens of Me¬ 
gara paid great honours to his memory, which 
were still outdone by those of the Sicyonians, 
who ereCted a mausoleum to him in the middle 
of the great square of their city, and instituted 
festivals and sacrifices to his honour, which were 
celebrated annually with great pomp. Adras¬ 
tus inherited the crown of Sicyon, from Poly¬ 
bius, his maternal uncle, to whom he once 
fled for refuge, after having been forced to leave 
Argos by Amphiaraus. During his reign the 
city of Sicyon became very famous, by his in¬ 
stituting the Pythian games in it. Some writers 
say, that Sicyon was his hereditary kingdom, 
and that he obtained that of Argos by eleClion, 
so great being his mental endowments, that the 
Argives besought him to govern them, and to 
civilize their savage manners. It is commonly 
said he’ had but two daughters, Orgia or Ar- 
gia, wife of Polyniccs, and Deiphyle, wife of 


Tydeus; but he had also a third daughter, Ae- 
gealia, wife of Diomedes, and two sons, Arge- 
aleus- and Cyanippus. Argia. and Deiphyle were 
married by an odd adventure : Adrastus having 
consulted the oracle of Apollo, learned that his 
two daughters were to be united, the one to a 
boar, the other to a lion. Sometime after Po- 
lynices and Tydeus arrived at his court, the 
one covered with a lion's skin, as being a The¬ 
ban, and valuing himself upon wearing the e~ 
quipage of Hercules; the other, the son of Oe- 
neus king of Calydon, wearing the skin of a 
boar, in memory of that which his brother Me¬ 
leager had slain. Adrastus made no doubt but 
that this was the true sense of the oracle, and 
accordingly gave them his daughters. Some 
authors relate, that Adrastus was the first who 
built a temple in honour of the goddess Neme¬ 
sis, and that she was thence called Adrastea; 
but it is probable they confound him with an¬ 
other Adrastus; for he who raised the first al¬ 
tar to that goddess, built it on the banks of the 
Aesopus, a river in Phrygia, and it does not 
appear that the Adrastus of this article was ever 
in Asia, although we meet with a king of this 
name in Phrygia, at the time of the siege of 
Troy. It will therefore be more reasonable to 
ascribe the establishment of this worship of Ne¬ 
mesis, to an Asiatic prince called Adrastus, 
than to that king of Argos of the same name, 
of whom we here treat. 

ADRASTUS, son of Merqps, and brother of Am- 
phius, led their troops in favour of Troy. Both, 
slighting the premonitions of their father, fell 
before the city; Amphius by the hand of Ajax,/ 
and Adrastus by that of Patrocliis. Another 

' Adrastus , king of the Dorians, was killed for 
his perfidy, by Telemacmus. There was also 
an Adrastus, son of Midas, who, having acci¬ 
dentally killed Atys the son of Croesus, slew 
himself on the tomb of Atys through grief, not¬ 
withstanding that Croesus had forgiven him. 

ADREUS, the god that presides over the ripen- 
ing of grain. 

ADROPHONOS, a name of Venus. Sec Lais. 

ADSIDELTA, the table at which the Flamens 
sat during their sacrifices. 

ADULTUS, in the rights of marriage, .Tupiter 
was invoked under this title, and Juno under 
that of Adulta. 
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ADYTUM, a secret or retired place In the Pa¬ 
gan temples, where oracles were given, ard 
into which none but the priests were admitted. 
The word, originally Greek, signifies inacces¬ 
sible. 

AEA, a virgin fond of hunting. Being very de¬ 
sirous to avoid the courtship of Phasis, she pray¬ 
ed the gods to assist her, upon which they chang¬ 
ed her into an island of the same. name. This 

4 

fable arose from the island Aea being encom¬ 
passed by the river Phasis. 

AEACEA, solemn feasts and combats celebrated 
in Aegina, to. the honour of Aeacus, who had 
been king, and who, upon account of his sin¬ 
gular justice while on earth, was believed to 
have been appointed a judge in hell. See 
Aeacus. 

AEACIDES, in Grecian antiquity, the descen¬ 
dants of Aeacus so called. Achilles the grand¬ 
son, .and Pyrrhus the great grandson of Aeacus 
were thus called, as was X^hocus or Peleus his 


AEACUS, son of Jupiter and Aegina, daughter 
of Asopus king of Boeotia, was king of Oeno- 
pia, which, from his mother’s name, he called 
Aegina. It is fabled that Jupiter ingratiated 
himself with Aegina under the semblance of 
fire. The inhabitants of Aegina being destroy¬ 
ed by a plague, Aeacus prayed to his father 
that by some means he would repair the loss 
of his subjects, upon which Jupiter, in com¬ 
passion, changed all the ants within a hol- 
' low tree into men and women, who, from a 
Greek word signifying ants, were called Myr*-. 
vriulons, and actually were so industrious a 
people as to become famous for their ships 
and navigation. The meaning of which fable 
js^ this: The pirates, having destroyed the inha- 
bitants of the island, excepting a few, who hid 
themselves in caves and holes for fear of a like 
fate, Aeacus drew them out of their retreats, 
and encouraged them to build houses, and sow 
cprn; taught them military discipline, and how 
to fit out and navigate fleets, and to appear not 
like ants in holes, but on the theatre of the 
world, like men and mariners. His character 
for justice was such, that in a time of universal 
drought he was nominated by the Delphic ora¬ 
cle to intercede for Greece, and his prayers 
tvetc heard. 1 he Pagan world also believed that 


Aeacus, on account of his impartial justice, was 

chosen by Pluto, with Minos and Rhadaman- 
thus, one of the three judges of the dead, and 
that it was his province to judge the Europeans, 
in which capacity he held a plain rod as a badge 
of his office. Aeacus had three sons, Phocus 
by Psamajthe> daughter of Nereus, sister of 
Thetis, and Telemon and Peleus by Endeis, 
daughter of Chiron. See Myrmidons. 

AEACUS, brother to Polyclea, both of whom 
were descended from Hercules. The oracle hav¬ 
ing declared, that which soever of them first set 
foot on land, after passing the river Achelous, 
should enjoy the city and kingdom, Polyclea, 
feigned herself lame,, and desired her brother 
to carry her over; but on coming near the shore 
she leaped from his back, while he was yet in 
the water, crying, "Brother, the kingdom is 
"mine by the decision of the - oracle V*. Her 
brother commended her wit, married her, and 
they reigned together. 

AECASTOR. There was a temple dedicated to 
Castor and Pollux, in the Forum at Rome; for 
it was believed, that in the perilous conflict of 
the Romans with the Latins, they assisted the 
Romans riding upon white horses. Hence came 
that form of swearing by the Temple of Castor, 

which women only used, saying, Accastor, that 
is, aerie Cast or is. 

AEDEPOL, for . the reasons assigned in the pre¬ 
ceding article, was an oath among the Roman 
people; but with this difference, that women 

only used Accastor , whilst Acdepol was common 
to either sex. 

AEDES, in Roman antiquity, besides its more 
ordinary signification, of a house, or that part 
where the family ate, was also used for an infe¬ 
rior kind of temple, consecrated to some deity, 
though not by the augurs. In Rome there 

were many of these, viz. the Acdcs Hercu/is, 
Acdcs Forhmnc, Acdcs Pads, See. 

AEDICULA, the word denotes the inner part of 

the temple, where the altar and statue of the 
deity stood.' 

AED1TUA, a female belonging to the temples of 
the goddesses, who had the same office with the 
Aedituus in the temple of the gods. 

AEDITUUS, an officer in the temple of the gods 
who had the care of the offerings, treasure, and 
sacred utensils. 
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AEDO, or AEDON. Pandareus, son of Merops, 
had three daughters, Merope, Cleothera, and 
Aedo, which last, being the eldest, was mar¬ 
ried to Zethas, brother of Amphion, by whom 
6he had but one son, named Itylus. Envying 
the numerous progeny of her sister-in-law Nio- 
be, Aedo resolved to kill the eldest of her ne¬ 
phews ; and as her son was brought up with his 
cousin, and slept with him, she gave him notice 
to change his bed the night she was to commit 
the crime. The young Itylus, forgetting his 
mother’s orders, was slain by her, instead of his 
cousin. Aedo, lamenting her error, would have 
died of grief, had not the gods in compassion 
turned her into a goldfinch, some say a nightin¬ 
gale, to sing her child’s dirge. Homer touches 
upon this story, and adds, that after the gods 
had made Aedo’s two sisters, Merope and Cleo¬ 
thera orphans, by cutting off their parents, they 
were carried away by the Harpies, who delivered 
them up to the Furies at the time they were to have 
been married. Antoninus Liberalis, upon the au¬ 
thority of Nicander, relates the following adven¬ 
ture : Pan dare us of Ephesus, had two daughters, 
the one named Aedon, whom he married to Po- 
lytechnus of the city of Colophon in Lydia, the 
other called Chelidonia. The new-married cou¬ 
ple were happy while they reverenced the gods, 
but haying boasted one day that they loved one 
another better than Jupiter and Juno, the god¬ 
dess, provoked at their language, sent Discord 
to create enmity between them. Polytechnus 
went to the court of his father-in-law, to ask of 
him Chelidonia, whom her sister longed to see, 
and having led her into a wood, ravished her. 
She in revenge, informed Aedon of the insult 
lie had offered to her, and both of them resolved 
to make the husband eat Itys his son. Poly¬ 
technus, apprized of this horrid design, pursued 
his wife and sister-in-law to the court of Panda- 
reus their father, whither they hud repaired ; 
and having first secured him in,chains, rubbed 
his body over with -honey, and exposed him 
in the open fields. Aedon hastened to her fa¬ 
ther, and strove to keep off the flies and other 
insedls that annoyed him ; but this laudable ac¬ 
tion being construed by her husband intoacrimc, 
he was proceeding to put her to death; when 
Jupiter, moved at the misfortunes of the family, 
transformed them all into birds. This last fa- 
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ble is nearly similar to that of Tereus, Itys, 
Progne, and Philomela. 

aeoen, or aea, an island in the Tyrrehene-sea, 
where Circe dwelt, and Aurora lodged. From 
this island Circe obtained the appellative of Aea, 
which was also the name of the chief city of Col¬ 
chis, situate near the river Phasis. According 
to Valerius Flaccus, Aea was a huntress, whom 
Phasis fell in love with, and who, as he pursued 
her, was changed into an island. 

AEETlAS, or AEETES, king of Cholchis dur¬ 
ing the Argonautic expedition, wasson of Per- 
seis by the Sun, brother of Circe, husband of 
Idyaia, daughter of Ocean us, and father of Ab- 
syrtus, Calciope, and Medea, mother of Medus 
by Jason. Some authors make him also father 
of Pasiphae, and grandfather of Phaedra, the 
dissolute wives of Minos and Theseus. Banier 
thinks, with many of the ancients, that Aeetes 
was slain in an engagement on the Euxinesea, 
betwixt the Colchian fleet and that of the Ar¬ 
gonauts under Jason. It must be observed that 
there were two kings of Colchis of the name of 
Aeetes, as well as two Circes, the first having 
reigned in the time of the Argonauts, and the 
second after the war of Troy. Aeetes the first, 
was brother of Circe by the Sun ; Aeetes the 
second, brother of the second Circe, daughter 
of the former, and grand-daughter of Helius ; 
she who reigned over the coasts of.Italy, and at 
whose court Ulysses abode, about the time of 
the Trojan war. See ‘Jason, Pbryxus, Calciope, 
Golden Fleece . 

AEETlAS, or AEETIS, the patronymic appel¬ 
lation of Medea, as was Acetius of Absyrtus her 
brother. 

AEG A, a nymph, daughter of Olenus, and nurse 
to Jupiter, who, after her death, was translated 
to heaven, and made the star still called the 

Goat. 

# 

AEGEA, an Amazonian, from whom the sea in 
which she' was drowned, is said to have been 
called the Aegean. 

AEGEALEA, or AEGIALIA, daughter of A- 
drastus king of Argos, sister of Argia and Dei- 
phyle, and wife of Diomedes, was ,so in famously 
lewd, that one of Ovid’s imprecations against a 
man whom he mortally hated, was to wish him 
such a wife. Venus, out of revenge to Dio¬ 
medes, who had wounded her at the siege of 

D 
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Troy, fired Aegealea his wife with the most in¬ 
fatuated passion ; but she was particularly at¬ 
tached to Coinetes, the son of Sthenelus, to w horn 
Diomedes had left the care of his household, and 
government of his kingdom. This woman not 
only disgraced her husband, but conspired a- 
gainst his life upon his return to Argos, and he 
narrowly escaped assasination, by flying for 
sandhiary to the temple of Juno. It is said, that 
after this, Diomedes withdrew into Italy, and 
resolved never more to return to his kingdom. 
See Diomedes . 

AEGEALEUS, son of Adrastus, king of Argos, 
lost his life in the second Theban war. This 
brought Adrastus to his grave. It is remarka¬ 
ble, that as in the first w ar all the leaders of the 
Argives died, except Adrastus, so in the second, 
no person of distindtion fell on their side, except 
Aegealeus, his son. 

There w as another Aegealeus , Acgialeus, or Egia - 
leus, king of Sicyon, who, according to Apol- 
lodorus, w as son of Inachus, and brother of Pho- 
roneus. According to Scaliger, the two dynas¬ 
ties of the princes of Sicyon (that of the kings, 
who are in.all twenty-six, and that of the priests 
of Carnaean Apollo, to the number of seventeen) 
lasted 893, or according to M. Fourmont, 992 
years ; so that the kingdom of Sicyon commen¬ 
ced mi years before the first Olympiad, 927 be¬ 
fore the Trojan war, and about 2000 years be¬ 
fore the Christian era. The Sieyonians, ac¬ 
cording to Pausanias, gave the following account 
of their original: Aegealeus, say they, a native 
of their own country, was their first king, under 
whose reign that part of the Peloponneus, which 
is called at this day Egiate, received its present 
denomination. In that country he built in the 
open field the city, Egialea, with a citadel which 
covered all the ground whereon the temple of 
Minerva now stands. Aegealeus was the father 
of Europs, of whom was born Telchis, whose 
con was Apis, &c. If itshould be asked whence 
came this Aegealeus, w hose original is not given 
by Pausanias, wc may answer, that he came 
from some foreign country ; from Phoenicia, as 
Inachus, or from Egypt as Dana us. 

AEG EON, a giant, son of Aether, Titan, or Coc- 
lus, and Terra. According to Homer, he was 
called Aegcon on earth, and Briarcus in heaven. 
Virgil represents him as having a hundred hands, 



fifty heads, and as many mouths breathing fire. 
Having formed a conspiracy with the other gi¬ 
ants against Jupiter, he was thrust beneath Aet¬ 
na, which, as often as he moved, threw forth 
fire. He is represented, however, as having 
been of signal service to Jupiter, when Juno, 
Pallas, Neptune, and the other deities attempted 
to dethrone him ; and, on this account, was 
not only forgiven his former offence, but, toge¬ 
ther with Gyges and Cottus, appointed a satel¬ 
lite to the god. Solinus relates, that divine ho¬ 
nours were paid him by the Carystes, under the 
name of Briareus, and by the Chalcidenses un¬ 
der that of Aegeon. 

AEGERIA. See Egeria. 

AEGEUS, the ninth king of Athens, son of Pan- 
dion, father of Theseus, and brother of Nisus, 
Pallas, and Lycus, was descended from Erec- 
theus or Erichthonius, one of the ancient kings 
of Athens. It is said that Aegeus, being desi¬ 
rous of children, and consulting the Delphic 
oracle, received that celebrated answ er, which 
forbade him the society of any woman before 
his return to Athens ; but the oracle being ob¬ 
scurely expressed, he w'ent to Troezene, and 
communicated to the sage Pittheus, the wisest 
man then in Greece, the answer of the god.--- 
Pittheus, when he heard the oracle, introduced 
Aegeus to his daughter Aethra, and some au¬ 
thors say, he privately gave her in marriage to 
him. Aegeus, on his departure, left a sword 
and a pair of sandals, with the daughter of Pit¬ 
theus, hiding them under a great stone that had 
a hollow exactly fitting them, and, making her 
only privy to it, enjoined her that if she should 
have a son by him, w ho, when grow n* up, could 
raise the stone, and take away what he had de¬ 
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man to him with them, as secretly as possible a 
lor he was much afraid some plot would be form¬ 
ed against him by the Pallantidae, or fifty sons 
of his brother Pallas, who despised Aegeus lor 
his w ant of children. Aethra happened to be 
delivered ol a boy, whom some report that she 
named I hose us, though others say, that he did 
not receive this name till he arrived at Athens, 
and was acknowledged by Aegeus for his son, 
1 he Athenians having basely killed Androgens, 
son of Minos, king of Crete, in the reign of Ac. 
geue, for carrying away the prize in the games. 
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Minos made war upon the Athenians, and being 
victorious, imposed this severe condition on Ae¬ 
geus, that he should annually send into Crete 
seven of the noblest youths of Athens, chosen 
by lot, to be devoured by the Minotaur. On 
the fourth year of this tribute, the choice fell 
on Theseus, or as others say, he himself entreat¬ 
ed to i esent. The good king, at the departure of 
his son, gave orders, that as the ship which trans¬ 
ported the youths to Crete sailed under black 
sails, she should return with the same in case 
Theseus perished ; but, if he came back victo¬ 
rious, the sails were to be changed for white. 
The event was fortunate for Theseus (who slew 
the Minotaur, and escaped out of the inextrica¬ 
ble labyrinth in which that monster was con¬ 
fined, by the help of Ariadne) but proved the 
reverse to Aegeus; for Theseus having neg¬ 
lected his instructions, the old king, who im¬ 
patiently waiting his son’s return, went daily 
to the top of a high rock that overlooked the 
ocean,.to observe the ships as they approached 
the shore, at last, on discovering the sable sails, 
threw himself into the sea, w hich from him was 
called the Aegean . The Athenians decreed Ae¬ 
geus divine^honours, and sacrificed to him as a 
marine deity, the adopted son of Neptune. 

AEG1BOL1UM, TAUROBOLIUM, CRIOBO- 
L1UM, were expiatory sacrifices, of which no 
mention occurs till the second century. The 
ceremonial of these expiations hath been trans¬ 
mitted by the poet Prudentius. He informs 
us, that the Pagan priests excavated a pit, into 
which the sovereign pontiff descended, invested 
with all the attributes of his function. The 
hole was then covered with planks, perforated 
in different places, so as that the blood of the 
goat, bully or ram, which was sacrificed, might 
run through upon the pontiff beneath ; who, 
after this aspersion, ascended recking with the 
blood of the vidtim. Being thus sanctified, he 
preserved, as long as possible, these offensive 
vestments, to confirm the efficacy of the sacri¬ 
fice on himself, and afterwards suspended them 
in the temple to communicate their virtue to 
all who might have the happiness to touch 
them. The privilege of offering this sacrifice 
was not peculiar to the sovereign pontiff: all 
who presented themselves for initiation into 
the mysteries, might offer a gout, a bull, or a 
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ram, and receive on their garments the drop¬ 
ping of their blood. But, whoever, by these 
expiations, was ambitious of obtaining a mys¬ 
tical regeneration, was compelled to undergo 
the most painful trials, and none but such as 
sustained them with firmness, were admitted 
into the mysteries. After initiation, they were 
obliged to maintain a condudt of the most un¬ 
relenting virtue, and to be above the allure¬ 
ments of sense. Their vestments, stained with 
the blood of the viftim, excited the most pro¬ 
found veneration ; were accounted to increase 
in holiness in proportion as they became more 
ragged ; and, when they would no longer hang 
together, were suspended on some column of 
the temple. These sacrifices were renewed 
every twenty years, when the penances of the 
noviciate were again repeated, and not fewer 
than eighty kinds were gone through, before he 
could become an adept in the mysteries of the 
god Mitbra .---When the Caesars, to render their 
authority more respected, had taken the censor 
into their hands as well as the sceptre, they dis¬ 
dained the investiture of the bloody garments. 
To avoid, therefore, such disgusting ceremo¬ 
nies, they established subaltern pontiffs to 
cringe under the details of the ritual. The 
earliest Christian emperors despised not the 
pontifical robe. Gratian was the first who 
threw off the badges of paganism ;• for, though 
he retained the title of sovereign - pontiff he 
performed no part of its f umStions. 

AEG1DES, a name of Theseus, son of Aegeus. 

AEGIMIUS, the name of a man who lived two 
centuries. 

% 

AEGINA, daughter of Asopus king of Boeotia, 
was beloved by Jupiter, w ho seduced her in the 
similitude of a lambent flame, and after she had 
been delivered of Aeacus and Rhadamanthus, 
carried her from Epidaurus to a desert island 
called Oenopc, to which she gave her own 
name. To this may be added the fables im¬ 
porting that Jupiter, to save her from the ven¬ 
geance of her father, who made stridt search 
after her, transformed her into an island; which 
signifies, that he concealed her in an island of 
the Saronic gulf, now Lepanta, and once called 
the island of Aegina. 

AEGINATES, the inhabitants of the island Ae¬ 
gina, who were afterwards called the Myrmidons. 

V 2 
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AEGIOCHUS, an appellation given by Homer 

. and others to Jupiter, either because he was 
cherished by a goat, or because his buckler was 

covered with a goat’s skin. 

AEG 1 PAN, a denomination given to the god Pan, 
because he was represented with the horns, 
legs, feet, &c. of a goat. The ancients also 
gave the same name to a soi't of monsters men¬ 
tioned by Pliny, Solinus, &c. Salmasius, in his 
notes on Solinus, takes Aegipan to have signi¬ 
fied the same in Libya with Salvanus among 
the Romans. Vossius rejects this opinion, and 
shews that these creatures had not faces like 
men, as the Syivans had, but like goats. The 
monster represented on some medals of Au¬ 
gustus, by antiquaries, called Cap)'icor?ius , and 
which has the fore part of a goat, and the hind 
part of a fish, appears to be the true Aegipan. 

AEG IRA, one of the Hamadryads. 

AEGIS, the shield or buckler of Jupiter. The 
goat Amalthea, which had suckled Jove, being 
dead, that god is said to have covered his buck¬ 
ler with the skin thereof, whence the appella¬ 
tion Aegis, from cug, cay(&, a she-goat. Jupiter 
afterwards restoring the goat to life, covered 
it with a new skin, and placed it among the 
stars. This buckler, which was the work of 
Vulcan, he gave to Minerva, who having 
killed the Gorgon Medusa, nailed her head 
to the middle of the Aegis, which henceforth 
possessed the faculty of converting into stone all 
who beheld it, as Medusa herself had while 
alive. Some take the Aegis not to have been 
a buckler, but a cuirass or breast-plate, and it 
is certain, that the Aegis of Minerva, described 
by Virgil, Aon. viii. v. 435, must have been a 
cuirass, since the poet says expressly, that Me¬ 
dusa’s head was on the breast of the goddess ; 
but the Aegis of Jupiter, mentioned ver. 354, 
seems to have been a buckler, and not a cuirass. 
Scrvius makes the same distinction on these two 
passages of Virgil, for lie takes the Aegis in 
. ver. 354, for the buckler of Jupiter, covered 
with the skin of the goat Amalthea, and by the 
Aegis, in ver. 435, he understands that piece 
of armour, which, in speaking of men, is called 
the Cuirass, and speaking of the gods. Aegis. 
Though this word signifies a she-goat, and the 
Aegis is commonly thought to have been the 
of that animal, yet some authors are per¬ 


suaded that it was the spoil of a monster named 
Aegis, which vomited fire, and after having 
made a vast havock in Phrygia, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, and Libya, was destroyed by Minerva, 
who invested her buckler with its skin. 

AEGISTHUS, was son of Thyestes, by his own 
daughter Pelopeia, whom having found in a 
grove consecrated to Minerva, he violated with¬ 
out knowing. Servius upon the Aeneid, and 
Ladtantius upon the Thebaid, say he committed 
this crime wittingly, because an oracle had 
foretold him that he should have a son by her 
who would revenge his injuries. Aegisthus 
was the fruit of this unnatural commerce, which 
to conceal, it is said she exposed her son in the 
woods, where some say he was found by a 
shepherd, w'ho brought him up ; others, that 
he was suckled by a goat, whence he obtained 
the name of Aegisthus. Some time after the 
death of Aerope, daughter of Eurystheus, king 
of Argos, and wife of Abreus, Abreus married 
the same Pelojoeia, who was his niece, and e- 
ducated the young Aegisthus, whom he had 
brought to his court, with Menelaus and Aga¬ 
memnon, as we learn from Pausanias and Hy- 
ginus. They, having found at Delphi their 
uncle Thyestes, introduced him to their father, 
who threw him into prison, and sent Aegisthus 
to kill him ; but Thyestes having spied in his 
hands the sword which Pelopeia had snatched 
from him when he was going out of the sacred 
grove, alter the violence he had offered to her, 
found him to be bis son. His daughter coming 
up, no sooner discovered the incest of her father, 
than she loll upon that same sword, and Aegis¬ 
thus carried it all bloody to Atrcus, who, in the 
belief that he had gotten rid of his brother, 
went to oficr a sacrifice of thanksgiving, dur¬ 
ing which Aegisthus slew him, and delivered 
his father Thyestes out of prison. Thus Thy¬ 
estes ascended the throne of Argos, and ba¬ 
nished his two nephews Agamemnon and Mc- 
nclaus, sous of Atrcus (at least his sons accord¬ 
ing to common opinion, for it must be noticed, 
that there arc several authors, amongst whom 
are Eusebius and Scaligcr, who believe, and 
that with apparent reason, that they were not 
the sons of that prince, blit of Plisthenes his 
brother). These young princes having repair¬ 
ed to the court of Polyphidca king of Sicyon. 
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he sent them to Oeneus king.of Oechalia, who 
generously married them to the two daughters 
of Tyndarus king of Sparta, Clytemnestra, and 
Helen. With the assistance of their father-in- 
law, Agamemnon recovered the throne of Ar¬ 
gos, banishing Thyestes to the island of Cythe- 
ra, and Menelaus succeeded Tyndarus on the 
throne of Sparta. About this time, Agamem¬ 
non being obliged to leave his court, and as¬ 
sume the command of the Grecian army against 
Troy, was heartily reconciled to his cousin 
Aegisthus, pardoned him for the death of his 
father, and even left him the care of Clytem- 
nestra his wife, and his three children, Orestes, 
Iphigenia, and Eleflxa; appointing only a cer¬ 
tain singer his sole confidant, to overlook their 
conduft. Aegisthus, having seduced the affec¬ 
tions of Clytemnestra, took off’the vigilant guar¬ 
dian. The intercourse of these guilty paramours 
became now so public, that Agamemnon hear¬ 
ing it as he lay before Troy, resolved to be re¬ 
venged at his return. But this his wife pre¬ 
vented, by killing him as soon as he arrived, 
together with Cassandra her rival, and the twin 
children of Agamemnon. The faithless Cly- 
temnestra now married Aegisthus, and set the 
crown of Mycenae upon his head, which he 
wore for seven years. In this sanguinary tra¬ 
gedy the young Orestes must have also fallen, 
had not his sister Eledtra secretly conveyed him 
to the court of his uncle Strophius, king of Pho- 
cis, who had married the sister of Agamemnon. 
Some years after, Orestes having formed the 
design of revenging his father’s death, left the 
court of Strophius in company with Pylades, 
son of that prince, his faithful friend and com¬ 
panion, entered secretly into Mycenae, and 
concealed himself at the house of Eledlra (called 
by I-Ionier, Laodicc), whom Aegisthus had mar¬ 
ried to a mail of mean extraction, that he might 
have nothing to fear from his resentment. Elec- 
tra first spread a report through Mycenae of 
Orestes’ death, at which Aegisthus and Clytcm- 


nestra were so overjoyed, that they went dircCt- 
!y to the temple of Apollo, to give thanks to 
the gods for this agreeable news. Orestes fol¬ 
lowed them thither with his hand of friends, 
and after ordering the guards to be seized, slew 
his unhappy mother and her guilty paramour 
with his own hands. They were interred with¬ 


out the city, not having been deemed worthy 
of a funeral, as Pausanias remarks, in the same 
place with Agamemnon, and those who had 
been slain with him. Homer does not expressly 
relate that Orestes killed Clytemnestra, but he 
implies as much, by saying that Orestes made 
a funeral feast for them both .--Pompey used to 
call Julius Caesar Aegisthus, on account of his 
having corrupted his wife Mutia, whom he af¬ 
terwards put away, though she had three chil¬ 
dren by him. 

AEGLE, one of. the three daughters of Hesperus, 
who went by the general name of Hespeiides. 
Also the name of one of Aesculapius’ four 
daughters by Epione, whom some call Lam- 
petia. 

AEGOBOLIUM, from the copy of an ancient 
inscription.in which were the words criobolium 

. et aemobolium movit . Reinesius supposes aemo- 
boliurn to have-been a corruption of aegobolium, 
and is followed by Van Dale ; but De Boze con- 
. tends that aemobolium is the genuine reading, and 
means no more than an effusion of blood. See 
Aegibolium. 

AEGOBOLUS. Bacchus was worshipped by this 
name in Potnia, for the following reason : As 
the inhabitants were once celebrating the feasts 
of this god, in the heat of their orgies they 
quarrelled, and killed one of his priests ; upon 
which Bacchus sent a pestilence among'them. 
The Potnians consulting the oracle, were ad¬ 
vised to sacrifice annually one of their hand¬ 
somest hoys to the god, which having done for 
several years, Bacchus at length accepted a goat, 
as a substitute. 

AEGOCEROS, a monster into which Pan trans¬ 
formed himself, when with the rest of the gods 
he fled from Typhon. Jupiter for his subtilty 
placed him among the stars. 

AEGON, the name of a shepherd. 

AEGOPHAGA, or AEGOPHAGE, name of Ju¬ 
no among the Lacedemonians, from the goat 
which Hercules sacrificed to her. 

AEGOSPOTAMUS, a river in Thrace, where is 
shewn a large stone, which Anaxagoras lore- 
told would fall out of the sun. 

AEG YPI US, an inhabitant of the remotest part 
of Thessaly, son of Antheus and Bulis, having 
prevailed upon Tim and ra, the most beautiful 
woman of her time, by dint of money, to visit 
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him, her son Neophron, shocked at so flagitious 
a bargain, corrupted Bulis, and having learned 
the place of assignation, substituted the mother 
of Aegypiusin the room of his own. Aegypius 
hastened to receive Timandra, but, contrary to 
expectation, was met by Bulis. Their horror 
was mutual, and would have occasioned their 
death, but Jupiter changed Aegypiusand Neo¬ 
phron into vultures, Bulis into a didapper, and 
Timandra into a sparrow-hawk. 

AEGYPTIUS. A sage of Ithaca, father of Ero- 
nymus, Antiphus, &c. A surname also of Ju¬ 
piter among the Greeks, who sometimes con¬ 
founded him with Osiris. 

AEGYPTUS, authors differ widely in their ac¬ 
counts of the descent of this fabulous character. 
Some leave us in the dark as to his mother, but 
affirm him to have been the son of Vulcan, by 
some heroine or goddess; whom others name 
Aglaia, one of the Graces. But this genealogy 
is however reprobated, and Aegyptus is gene¬ 
rally said to have been the son of Belus, and 
brother of Danaus. Be that as it might, from 
this Aegyptus the kingdom of Egypt seems to 
have derived its name. Aegyptus had fifty 
sons, who were married to the fifty daughters of 

his brother Danaus. See Da?iaides, Danaus , 
Bclides. 

AELLO, one ot the Harpies. See Harpies. Also, 
one of ACtaeon's dogs. 

AELURUS, the god-Cat, or deity worshipped by 
the ancient Egyptians, was represented some¬ 
times like a cat, and sometimes like a man with 
a cats head. They had likewise their goddess 
Cat, represented under the figure of a woman 
with a cat's head. 'I'he Egyptians regarded this 
animal in so superstitious a manner, that the 
killing it, whether by accident or design, was 
punished with death. Diodorus relates, that a 
Roman having accidentally killed a cat, the po¬ 
pulace beset his house in great fury, and neither 
the authority of the king, who immediately 
sent his guards, nor res pea to the Roman rank, 
could save him. He tells us likewise, that 
In time of -extreme famine, they chose rather 

to cat one another than touch these sacred ani¬ 
mals. 

ALMOCHARES, from ottpoKoepw, an epithet of 
Mars, signifying rejoicing i n blood. 

AEMON, youngest sou of Creon, to whom An¬ 


tigone was betrothed, but never married, Ae- 
mon, accoi'ding to Gvid, being slain by the 
Sphinx, while Antigone followed her father in 
exile. Propertius however says, that Aemon 
slew himself at Antigone’s tomb. 

AEMONIA, Thessaly so called by the Poets, from 
Aemon one of its kings. It was a country fa¬ 
mous for magic, which Ovid stiles the Aemonian 
art , and the constellation Sagittarius he cha¬ 
racterises by the bow of the Aemonian , because 
Chiron lived in Thessaly. 

AEMON IDES, priest of Apollo and Diana. Vir¬ 
gil introduces him in the tenth Aeneid on the 
party of the Latins. He is slain in his pontifi¬ 
cals by Aeneas, in the same book. 

AEMONIUS juvenis , Jason, the son of Aeson, 
king of Thessaly. 

AEMUS, a king mentioned in the sixth book of 
Ovid's Metamorphosis, was with his wife Rho¬ 
dope, transformed into a mountain, for assum¬ 
ing the names of Jupiter and Juno. 

AENEADA, the Trojans, thus called from Ae¬ 
neas, and sometimes the Romans, as descended 
from the Trojans. 

AENEADES, Julus or Ascanius the son of Ae¬ 
neas. 

AENEAS, a celebrated Trojan prince, son of An- 
chises and Venus. In the Trojan war he headed 
the Dardan forces, and, at the destruction of 
Troy, rescued his aged father, by carrying him 
away on his shoulders. Through his solicitude, 
how ever, for his son Ascanius and his household 
gods, he lost his wife Creusa, daughter of king 
Priam, getting on ship-board, with his adhe¬ 
rents whom he assembled on Mount Ida. He 
landed, after having been long tossed at sea, in 
Africa, where he was kindly received by queen 
Dido; but forsaking her, he proceeded to Italy, 
married Lavinia daughter of king Latinus, and 
defeated Turn us, to whom that princess had been 
contraAed. After the death of his father-in- 
law, Aeneas was made king of the Latins, over 
whom he reigned three years; but joining with 
the Aborigines, he was slain, according to some 
authors, in a battle against the Tuscans. O- 
there notwithstanding, relate his story thus:~ 
Tros,kingof Troy, had two sons, Ilus and Assa- 
rue us, and the latter a son named Capis, who 
was father to Anchiscs, and grand-father to Ae¬ 
neas ; thus he was of the blood royal by the fa- 
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therms side, and in opinion of most of the ancients 
the goddess Venus was his mother. Anchises 
lived till the age of eighty. Virgil makes him 
to have died at Drephanum in Sicily, Pausanias 
in Arcadia, but Dion Halicarnassus and others 
bring him as far as Italy, where, according to 
them, he ended his days. Aeneas was educat¬ 
ed in the country till put under the direction of 
a governor, some years after which, king Priam 
gave him his daughter Creusa in marriage; by 
whom he had a son named lulus or Ascanius. 
Among the achievements of Achilles during the 
siege of Troy, as related by Homer, he is said 
to have fought with Aeneas, but that Neptune 
carried him off from the combat. Aeneas di¬ 
stinguished himself particularly in the night the 
city was taken ; he entered into Troy, and de¬ 
fended it to the last, but when he perceived the 
town was no longer tenable, he caused the in¬ 
habitants to abandon it; and then issued forth 
himself with the garrison, fighting his way 
through the enemy till he came to Mount Ida, 
the place of rendezvous; where he formed a 
little army of those who were able to bear arms ; 
but the Greeks, npt daring to hazard a battle, 
entered into a treaty with the Trojans ; in vir¬ 
tue of which the latter were permitted to with¬ 
draw unmolested. Near the city of Antcndras, 
at the foot of Mount Ida, Aeneas fitted out a 
fleet of twenty ships, in which having embarked, 
he first arrived in Thrace, where he founded 
the city Aeneia, and peopled it with such as 
he could easily spare. Sailing thence he made 
the island Delos, whence Anius the high-priest 
of Apollo gave him a favourable reception.--- 
After this, coasting along the island of Cythe- 
ra, he arrived at a cape of the Peloponessus, 
which he called Cynetium, from the name of 
one of his companions buried there; and having 
entered Greece he quitted the fleet, in order to 
consult the oracle of Jupiter at Dodona. It was 
there he found his brother-in-law Helen us, who 
was reputed in that country a great prophet.--- 
He would have continued his course by the Faro 
of Messina, but was obliged to put into Sicily, 
where he assisted Elymus and Egesthes, who 
also came from Phrygia, in building two towns 
of their own name. At length, having depart¬ 
ed from that island, he happily arrived at Lau- 
rentum, upon the coast of Tyrrhenia, near the 


mouth of the Tyber, in the country of the Ab¬ 
origines. Their king Latinus having raised an 
army against that of Aeneas, he himself made 
up to Aeneas, gave him his hand in token of 
friendship, and the two armies united. The 
remembrance of an oracle, which had foretpld 
to Latinus the arrival of some strangers whose 
leader was to be his son-in-law, was the princi¬ 
pal cause of the advances he made to Aeneas.—- 
Having conduced him to his palace in order to 
confirm, by the strictest ties, the alliance which 
he had made with him, and to unite the two na¬ 
tions for ever, he gave him in marriage his only 
daughter Lavinia, heiress of his crown. Aene¬ 
as with the assistance of his father-in-law and 
the Latins, built at that time a city which he 
called Lavinium, from the name of his wife.— 
In the mean time this connexion brought upon 
the Trojans and Aborigines a common enemy, 
in the person of Turn us king of the Rutilians, 
who had been contracted to Lavinia before Ae¬ 
neas arrived in that country. Turn us, nephew 
to queen Amata, the wife of Latinus, young, 
ambitious, and enraged that a stranger should 
be preferred to him, declared war against his 
rival. After a bloody battle the Rutili were 
routed, but Latinus, who commanded in person 
with his son-in-law, fell in the contest. Aeneas 
being now sole master of his father-in-law’s do¬ 
minions, omitted nothing to disconcert the ef¬ 
forts of Turnus, who to repair his disgrace, had 
entered into an alliance with the Etrurians, a 
formidable people. Mezen this, their king, kept 
his court at Caere, or Core, a wealthy city, and 
one of the strongest in the country. Aeneas 
having united under him the Trojans and Abo¬ 
rigines, and the last being as firmly attached to 
him as the first, would not wait to receive the 
enemy in the city, but* to ok the field, and the 
two armies speedily meeting, a furious bat¬ 
tle ensued, in which Aeneas lost his life.. 

His body not being found, it was given out that 
Venus, having purified him in the water of the 
Numicus, near which the battle was fought, had 
raised him to the rank of the gods. A monu¬ 
ment was erc<5tcd to him on the banks of the 
river, which was subsisting in the time of Livy, 
and where sacrifices were offered to him under 
the name of Jupiter Indiges. This hero died at 
the age of thirty-eight years, and reigned only 
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three. He was succeeded by his son Ascanius, I 
who. built the famous city Alba, where his de¬ 
scendants reigned over the Latin territories until 
Numitor, grand-father of Romulus. Virgil 
makes Aeneas contemporary with Dido queen 
of Carthage, and his chronology is justified by 
Sir Isaac Newton ; while other great men main¬ 
tain, that Aeneas was never either in Carthage or 
Italy,and that he lived above three hundred years 
before Dido. On the subject of this article, as 
well as of many others of the fabulous age, authors 
vary materially. Some of them, in order to 
deprive the Romans of the glory of this illus¬ 
trious leader of the Trojans for their founder, 
contend, that Aeneas never came into Italy, 
but reigned in Troas, according to the predic¬ 
tion, which Horner mentions inver.307, Iliad 20. 
The passage is considerable, and of great weight 
to demolish the pretensions of the Romans, who 
piqued themselves on the conceit of being de¬ 
scended from Aeneas ; for unless we allow that 
Homer, who was an Ionian, put the prediction 
in this passage into Neptune’s mouth, for no 
other reason, but because he saw the posterity 
of Aeneas still in possession of the throne of the 
Trojans, would he ever have made Neptune, 
who was their declared enemy, say this? Thus, 
all that the historians have written of Aeneas’ 

. voyage to Italy, may be looked upon as romance, 
and having no other tendency but to overthrow 
historical truth ; since the most ancient of them 
is several ages later than Homer, who lived only 
about 260 years after the taking of Troy, and 
wrote in the neighbourhood of Phrygia, or at 
no great distance from it. Accordingly, some 
historical writers before Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, perceiving the force of this passage in 
Horner, have attempted to explain it consist¬ 
ently with this fable, by saying, that Aeneas, 
after having been in Italy returned to Troy, 1 
and tliere left his son Ascanius. Dionysius, not 
satisfied with this improbable solution, took 
another method to preserve to the Romans the 
glory of their descent from the son of Venus, 
interpreting the words, he shall reign over the 
Trojans , to signify, lie shall reign over the 
Trojans whom he shall carry with him into 
Italy. Might not Aeneas, says he, have reign¬ 
ed over the Trojans, whom he carried into 
Italy, though settled elsewhere ? This historian. 


who wrote in Rome itself, and under the eye 
of Augustus, was willing to pay his court to 
that prince by explaining this passage of Ho¬ 
mer, so as to favour the notion with which he 
was intoxicated. Strabo, however, meets the 
question more fairly ; and though he wrote his 
Geography about the beginning of the reign of 
Tiberius, yet firmly asserts the poet to have said, 
and would have us to understand, that Aeneas 
remained at Troy ; that he reigned there, all 
Priam’s race being extinct, and that he left the 
crown to his children. He also subjoins a plea¬ 
sant correction, which some critics had made 
of Homer’s text, by reading 7raj/rfcrav instead of 
Tf>0£<T<ri . He shall reign over all the -world , in¬ 
stead of, he shall reign ’over the Trojans ; as if 
Homer had known and foretold at that time, 
that the empire of the whole world was pro¬ 
mised to the family of Aeneas. The flattery to 
Augustus in this is too discernable. There was 
another tradition, perhaps of equal authority 
with that now delivered, according to which 
it was a question, whether Ascanius, who suc¬ 
ceeded Aeneas in Italy, was the son of Lavinia, 
or that other prince of the same name whom 
he had by Creusa, who followed his father in 
his expeditious, and who was surnamed lulus. 
However, it was from the latter, the grandson 

of Venus, that the Romans valued themselves 

# 

on being descended, and from whom the Julian 
family boasted to have derived its name and 
origin. Conon follows a still different tradi¬ 
tion :• After the destruction of Troy, says he, 
Aeneas to avoid falling into the hands of the 
Greeks repaired to Mount Ida, but scarcely 
had he settled there when he was driven thence 
by Eytius and Scamander, sons of HeClor, who 
obliged him to seek his fortune somewhere else, 
and reigned in his stead. A singular circum¬ 
stance in this narration is, that Conon names 
two of HcCtor’s sons, of whom we know little 
or nothing, none of the ancients having men¬ 
tioned any son of his, hut Astyanax. Other 
authors (so great divei'sity is there among the 
ancients on this head) contend, that Aeneas 
was made prisoner by Pyrrhus, and that, after 
the death of his conqueror, he repaired to Ma¬ 
cedonia. There are even authors who tell us, 
that Aeneas was absent when Troy was taken ; 
and that Priam his father-in-law had sent him 
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with troops into Italy. Some allege, that Ae¬ 
neas betrayed the city of Troy to the Greeks 
from the hatred he bore to Priam, who had ill 
treated him ; and that he escaped from Troy 
by the intelligence he had with the enemy. 
Servius mentions this treachery from Livy, in 
the remains of whose works, however, the pas¬ 
sage referred to is not to be found. Others 
write, that Aeneas died in Thrace or Arcadia; 
and some, thatTurnus slew' him, and Ascanius, 
Turn us. ' It is impossible to reconcile senti¬ 
ments so opposite, and it would be in vain to 
say with Tryphiodorus, that Venus transported 
Aeneas through the air into Italy. Let us there¬ 
fore leave the Romans in possession of their 
claim, nor envy them the glory of being de- 
scended from Venus and Aeneas; with this single 
remark, that though one family might have 
sprung from this pretended stock, yet the peo¬ 
ple at large must have had other progenitors. 

AENETA, daughter of Eusorus, and mother of 
Cyzicus by Aeneas. 

AENIUS,the P eon ian, slain by Achilles in the IJiad. 

AENOMAUS, son of Mars, but whether by Ne- 
rio or Nerione, has not been determined. 

AEOLIDES, Ulysses or Cephalus, or Athamas; 
the last the son, and the other tw o grandsons of 
Aeolus. 

AEOL1S, Alcionc daughter of Aeolus. 

AEOLIUS, Athamas, son of Aeolus. 

AEOLUS, god of the winds, is said by some to 
have been the son of Jupiter by Acasta or Si- 
gesia, daughter of Iiippotus; by others, son of 
Hippotus; by others, son ofMeneclea, daugh¬ 
ter of Hyllus king of Li para. He reign¬ 

ed over the Lipari islands near Sicily, being 
seven in number, viz. Li para, Hicra, Strongylc, 
Didyjnac, Ericusa, Phoenicusa, and Enonymos. 
His residence was, according to some authors, 
at Rhegium in Italy ; others say at Strongylc, 
now' called Stromboli, and there arc some who 
place him in the island Lipara. But w herever 
was fixed his abode, he is represented as hold¬ 
ing the winds, enchained in a vast cave, to pre¬ 
vent their committing any more such devasta¬ 
tions as they had before occasioned. For, to their 
violence was imputed notonly the disjunction of 
Sicily from Italy, but also the separation of Eu¬ 
rope from Africa, by which a passage was open¬ 
ed for the ocean to form the Mediterranean sea. 

Vpl. I. 


According to some, the Aeolian, or Lipari 
islands were uninhabited till Liparus, son of 
Auson, settled a colony there, and gave one' 
of them his name. Aeolus married his daugh¬ 
ter Cyane, peopled the rest, and succeeded him 
on the throne. He was an hospitable and good 
prince, hospitably entertained Ulysses, and as a 
proof of his kindness, bestowed on him several 
skins, in which he had enclosed the w inds. The 
companions of Ulysses, unable to restrain their 
curiosity, having opened the skins, the winds 
in consequence were set free, and occasioned the 
wildest uproar ; insomuch that Ulysses lost all 
his vessels, and was himself alone saved by a 
plank. It may not be improper to remark, that 
over the rougher winds the poets have placed 
Aeolus ; over the milder, Juno ; and the rains, 
thunders and lightnings they have committed 
to Jupiter himself. The Prince, whose history 
is thus disguised by fable, is said to have been 
an a<5tual descendant of Aeolus son of Deuca¬ 
lion, whose posterity, after having given many 
kings to Greece, sent several colonies into the 
lesser Asia, peopled its coasts, and thence pas¬ 
sed into Italy, of which last transmigration Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus thus speaks: Minos, son of Aeo¬ 
lus, reigned in a part of Thessaly; his son Hip¬ 
potus, who succeeded him, was father to Aeo¬ 
lus the second, and he again to Arne, who 
gave her name to the capital of his kingdom.— 
This princess, having too far indulged her lover, 
was sold by her father to a merchant of Mela- 
pontus, who brought her into Italy, where she 
was delivered of two sons, who were adopted 
by their master. Having, when grown up,been 
guilty of murder, they were banished from Me- . 
Japontus. Aeolus repaired to Liparus, son of/ 
Auson, who reigned over the Liparinn islands, 
married his daughter, .and after his death suc¬ 
ceeded him. Aeolus had several children, of 
whom the eldest, Astiocluis, reigned over the 
same islands, which were called Aeolian, from 
the name of their father; Iocastcs the second 
settled in the confines of Rheggio, and Xuthua, 
Androclcus, Pheremon, and Agathyrsus, in se¬ 
veral parts of Sicily, where their descendants 
dwelt, till a colony was sent thither by the Do¬ 
rians. Thus much we learn from Diodorus Si¬ 
culus, Strabo, and Eustathius. 

In the twenty-second Acncid, we find a hero of this 
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name., who fought on the part of Aeneas in the 
Latian war, and was slain before Laurentium. 

AEON, the first woman created, according to the 
Phoenician system. She taught her children 
to eat fruit for their nourishment. 

AEOS, son of Typhon, is said to have built Pa¬ 
phos. This name is also given to Aurora. 

AEOUS : see Horses of the Sun. 

AEPAL1US, a Grecian king, who, when expelled 
from his throne, was restored by the assistance 
of Hercules; in requital of which services he 
settled his kingdom, after the death of the hero, 
on his son Hyllus and his posterity. 

AEPYTUS, the son of Ctesiphon and Merope, 
was brought up by Cypselus his maternal grand¬ 
father; slew Polyperchon the usurper, who had 
married his mother against his will; and reco¬ 
vered his father's kingdom.—The companion 
of Amphion was also of this name. 

AEQUITAS: see Astrea. 

AEREA, Diana was so called from a mountain 

of Argolis, where a particular worship was paid 
her. 

AEROPE, wife of Oenopion king of Chios. O- 
rion, who was so tall of stature that the deep¬ 
est sea could not cover his shoulders, waded 
from the continent of Greece to the island of 
Chios, where, attempting to vitiate Aerope, 
her husband deprived him of sight.—There was 
another Aerope, daughter of Euristhcus king 
of Argos, and wife of Atreus, who having yield¬ 
ed to the solicitations of Thyestcs, brought 
forth sons. These were put to death by Atreus 
their uncle, and served up at a banquet for 
their father.—A third of this name became preg¬ 
nant by Mars, and died in child-bed : her son, 

however, survived her, and was called Aero- 
pus. 

AERUSCA1 ORES : the Galli, or priests of Cy- 

belc, were named Acruscalarcs magnae matris , 

on account of their begging in the streets* 

through which, to attract notice, they rumr 
hand-bells. h 

AES, AEltES, AESCULANUS: these were 
the names of a divinity which presided over 
the coinage of copper, and was represented 
standing in the ordinary habit of a goddess 
with nn upright spear in the left hand, and a 
balance in the right. Acsculanus , was also es¬ 
teemed to be the father of Argentinus, because 


brass money was used before silver. Both had 
many votaries. See Argentinus. 

AESACUS, son of Priam and Alexothoe, daugh¬ 
ter of the river Cebrenus, or according to o- 
thers, of Dimas, was born privately under Mount 
Ida. Falling in love with the nymph Hesperia 
or Eperia, he pursued her, and she, bewildered 
by her fear, trod, as she fled from him, upon 
a serpent, whose bite occasioned her death.--- 
Aesacus, that he might not survive her loss, 
threw himself headlong from a precipice into 
the sea; but before he had plunged into the 
water was turned into a wild duck. Apollo- 
dox'ais makes Aesacus son of Arisba, daughter’ 
of Merops, the first wife of Priam; and says 
that his father united him in marriage to Ste- 
i*ope, who having died very young, he was so 
afflicted at the loss, that he flung himself into 
the sea; he adds, that Priam having divorced 
Arisba, to marry Hecuba daughter of Cisseus, 
Aesacus, finding his mother-in-law with child 
of her second son, foretold to his father that 
this child would one day prove the author of a 
bloody war, which would terminate in the ruin 
of Troy. From which prediction, the child 
Paris, was exposed on Mount Ida. Tzetzes relates 

that Priam, in consequence of a declaration 

* 

from Aesacus, that it was necessary to put to 
death a mother and her child, who was to be 
that day born, having learned that Cilia the 
wife of Timoetes was just delivered, sought, by 
the murder of her and her infant, to elude the 
force of the prediction. Servius, upon the au¬ 
thority of Euphorion, gives the story in the 
same manner; but an ancient poet cited’ by 
Cicero, in his first book of Divination, says it 
was the oracle of Zelia, a little town at the foot 
of Mount Ida, that delivered this response, as 
the interpretation of Hecuba's dream. Pausa- 
nias alleges it to have been the Sibyl Hiero- 
phylc who interpreted this dream ; while seve¬ 
ral other authors ascribe the honour of it to 
Cassandra. Be that as it might, Apollodorus 
informs us further, that Aesacus had learned 
the art of prediction from Merops or Meropus, 
as he is sometimes called, his grand-father: pro¬ 
bably, he left the principles of this art in lus 
family, since Cassandra and Helen us, who were 
children of Priam, afterwards practised it. 
AESCUL API A. The Aesculapia of the Romans* 
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the Anuria, the Musaca, and some others, were 
festivals borrowed from the Greeks, which both 
they and the Romans celebrated in honour of 
Aesculapius, the Dioscuroi (Castor and Pollux) 
and the Muses. 

AESCULAPIUS. The name of Aesculapius, 
whom the Greeks call Asclepios, appears to 
have been foreign, and derived from the orien¬ 
tal languages. What confirms this conjecture 
is, that Aesculapius was actually known in the 
eastern countries, before he was in Greece.— 
Cicero remarks, that there were several persons 
who bore this name, the first of whom was the 
god of Arcadia, and son of Apollo, who passes 
for the inventor of the probe, and the method 
of binding up wounds : the second, slain by a 
thunder-bolt, and interred at Cynesura, was bro¬ 
ther to the second Mercury: the third, who 
found out the use of purgatives, and the art of 
drawing teeth, was the son of Arsippus and Ar- 
sinoe ; his tomb is to be seen in Arcadia, where 
is a grove consecrated to him near the river Lu- 
sius. But however well acquainted Cicero was 
with the religion of the Greeks and Romans, 
he appears to have known little of those systems 
whence it was drawn. Sanchoniatho, whose 
work was not translated in Cicero’s time, names 
an Aesculapius yet more ancient, since he was 
the son of Sydik, or the Just, and one of the 
Titanidae. He was the eighth of his sons, and, 
as some w.ill have it, brother to the Cabiri.— 
Marshall proves that there had been an Aescu¬ 
lapius king of Memphis, sonofMenes, brother 
to Mercury the first, who lived about two hun¬ 
dred years after the deluge, and upwards of a 
thousand years before the Grecian Aesculapius. 
In short, Eusebius speaks of an Asclepios or Ae¬ 
sculapius, whom he surnames Tosorthrus, an 
Egyptian and famous physician, to whom other 
authors ascribe the glory of inventing architec¬ 
ture, and of contributing not a little to propa¬ 
gate in Egypt the use oflcttcrs, which Mercury 
had invented. It is not in Greece, therefore, 
but in Phoenicia and Egypt, that w.c are to seek 
for the true Aesculapius. Being honoured as a 
god in these two countries, his worship passed 
Into Greece, and was established, first at Epi- 
daurus, a city of Peloponnesus, bordering on 
the sea; where, probably, some colonies first 
settled; a circumstance sufficient for the Greeks 


to give out that this god w as a native of Greece. 
Not to recite all we are told of his parents, it 
will be enough to observe, that the opinion ge¬ 
nerally x'eceived in Greece, made him the sou 
of Apollo, by Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas ; 
and indeed the Messenians, who consulted the 
oracle at Delphi to know where Aesculapius 
was born, and of -what parents, were told by 
the oracle, or more properly Apollo, that he 
himself was his father ; that Coronis was his 
mother ; and that their son was born at Epidau- 
rus. Phlegyas, the most warlike man of his 
age, having gone into Peloponnesus, under pre¬ 
tence of travelling, but, in truth, to spy the 
country, carried his daughter Coronis thither, 
who, to conceal her pregnancy from her father, 
went to Epidaurus : there, she was delivered 
of a son, whom she exposed upon a mountain, 
called to this day Mount Titthion, or Of the 
Breast; but before this adventure. Myrtion, from 
the myrtles that grew upon it. The reason of 
this change of name was, that the child, having 
been here abandoned, was suckled by one of 
those goats of the mountain, which the bitch of 
Aristhenes the goat-herd guarded, and which, 
as Lariantius and some others have it, assisted 
in suckling the infant. When Aidsthenes came 
to review his flock, he found a she-goat and his 
dog missing, and going in search of them dis¬ 
covered the child, whom lie would have earned 
to his home, had he not upon approaching to 
lift him from the earth, perceived his head en¬ 
circled with fiery rays, which made him believe 
the child to be divine. The voice of fame soon 
published the birth of a miraculous infant; upon 
which the people flocked from all quarters to be¬ 
hold this heaven-born child. Others say that 
Coronis, though, pregnant by Apollo, received 
Ischys the son ofElatus ; for which Diana, to 
revenge her brother’s disgrace, slew her ; but 
us she lay upon the funeral pile. Mercury, or 
rather Apollo himself, is said to have rescued 
the child. On this, and the circumstance of 
her dying in child-bed, Ovid founded his fable ; 
which imports that Apollo, having learned from 
a raven the unfaithfulness of his mistress, ripped 
up her body with an arrow, took out the child 
with whom she was pregnant, and sent him to 
be educated by Chiron the Centaur. As Coro¬ 
nis in the Greek language signifies a crow, hence 
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another fable arose, importing, as we see in Lu¬ 
cian, that Aesculapius had sprung from an egg 
of that bird, under the figure of a serpent.-— 
Whatever these fictions may mean, Aesculapius 
being removed from the mount on which lie was 
exposed, was nursed by Trigo or Trigone, who 
was probably the wife of the goat-herd that 
found him ; and when lie was capable of im¬ 
proving by Chiron, Phlcgyas (to whom he had 
doubtless been returned) put him underthe Cen¬ 
taur’s tuition. Being of a quick and lively ge¬ 
nius, he made such progress as soon to become 
not only a great physician, but at length to be 
reckoned the god and inventor of medicine ; 
though the Greeks, not very consistent in the 
history of those early ages, gave to Apis, son 
of Phoroncus, the glory of having discovered 
the healing art. Aesculapius accompanied Ja¬ 
son in his expedition to Colchis, and in his me¬ 
dical capacity was of great service to the Argo¬ 
nauts. Within a short time after his death he 
was deified, and received divine honours: some 
add, that he formed the celestial sign, Serpcn- 
tarius. He married Epionc, whom some call 
Lampetia ; by whom he had two sons, Machaon 
and Padalirius, and four daughters, Hygiea, Ae- 
gle. Panacea, and Jaso. His posterity, accord¬ 
ing to Pausanias, reigned in part of Mcsscnia ; 
and it vs as thence that his two sons set out for 
the vs ar of Troy. Some learned men of the last 
and present age assert, that there never was any 
other Aesculapius than the Egyptian and Phoe¬ 
nician, whom we have before mentioned; but 
this is to advance an untenable opinion : the 
history now related is consistent in the main, 
and lew accounts of that time arc so coherent. 
We actually find Aesculapius in the list of the 
Argonauts, and it is very obvious that his sons 
might ho present at the war of Troy ; an event 
which so soon followed the Argonautic. expedi¬ 
tion. It is unquestionable there was one Acseu- 
j;i|)ius in Phoenicia and another in Egypt, we 
• t hr:eforc* conclude that the worship of the for- 
n'er was brought into Greece by the colony 
pm, in Cadmus; and of the latter, by that of 
I .vmsus, a. -mu ages before the Trojan war; that 
(hi, v. oral up was adopted by the Greeks ; but 
thal,ii i «t v, ards a celebrated physician, who lived 
iu | ho 1 1 nr* of Hercules, Jason, and the other 
Argcma t:.:-, having obtained divine honours, his 


worship came to be confounded with that which 

was paid his predecessor; so that in process of 
time, the worship of the latter came to be for¬ 
gotten, and that of the new god substituted in its 
room. As the Greeks always carried the enco¬ 
miums of their great men beyond the truth, so 
they feigned that Aesculapius was so expert in 
medicine, as not only to cure the sick, but even 
to raise the dead. Ovid says he did this by fly p- 
politus, and Julian says the same of Tyndarus: 
that Pluto cited him before the tribunal of Ju¬ 
piter, and complained that his empire was 
considerably diminished, and in danger of be¬ 
coming desolate, from the cures Aesculapius 
performed ; so that Jupiter in wrath slew Aes¬ 
culapius w i Lli a thunder-bolt; to which they 
added that Apollo, enraged for the death of his 
son, killed the Cyclops who forged Jupiter’s 
thunder-bolts: a fiction which obviously signi¬ 
fies only that Aesculapius had carried his art 
very far, and that he cured diseases believed to 
be desperate. The w orship of the Grecian Aes¬ 
culapius was first established at Epidaurus, the 
place of his birth, and soon after propagated 
through all Greece. That this worship began 
in that town, says Pausanias, can be evinced 
from more proofs than one, for, first, his feast 
is celebrated with more pomp and magnificence 
at Epidaurus than any where else : in the second 
place, the Athenians grant that this feast was 
derived to them from Epidaurus (accordingly 
they call itEpidauria) as well as the anniversary 
of the day in which the Epidaurians began to 
worship Aesculapius as a god. Pie was worship¬ 
ped at Epidaurus under the figure of a serpent, 
but was represented in his statues as a man, with 
his hair rising on his forehead like that of Jupi¬ 
ter, insomuch that there is but little difference 
between the father of the gods and his grand¬ 
son ; as is evident from a statue of Aesculapius 
larger than the human size, in the Villa Alba- 
ni, and from many other figures of’ the same 
divinity. The statue of him by Thrasimodes 
of Paros, formed of gold and ivory, resembled 
that, of Olympian Jupiter at Athens, but was 
one hall' less, and represented him as seated on 
a throne, having a rod in one hand, and rest¬ 
ing the other on the head of a serpent, with a 
dog lying by him. Though he generally appears 

hoarded, there was however one of his statues 
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without a beard, as we learn from Pausanias.--- 
Besides the temple built to this god at Epidau¬ 
rus, he had also a sacred grove there, within the 
bounds of which they neither allowed any sick 
person to die, nor any woman to lie in.—-What¬ 
ever was sacrificed to the god, was to be con¬ 
sumed in the grove. This usage also was ob¬ 
served at Titana, where the same god was wor¬ 
shipped. Round the temple of Epidaurus was 
a great number of columns, upon which were 
inscribed the names of those who were indebted 
to this god for their cure, and they left repre-, 
sentations of the parts of their bodies that had 
been cured. Pausanias tells us, that they used 
to feed tame snakes in his temple at Epidaurus, 
and he is seldom represented without this sym¬ 
bol. From Epidaurus, the worship of this new 
god passed first to Athens, and thence to several 
other cities of Greece. Archias having been 
w ounded in the chace, came to Epidaurus to 
implore the assistance of Aesculapius, and when 
he was cured, transferred his worship to Perga- 
mus, where this god was looked upon as the pa¬ 
tron and protector of the city. Accordingly, 
we find him upon the medals of the Emperors, 
stricken at Pcrgamus. In a medallion, on oc¬ 
casion of the peace between the Pergamenians 
and Mytclcnians, this god appears with his 
wand and a serpent, standing by a goddess who 
sits ; probably Juno, the protectress of the My- 
telcnians. Upon another medal stricken at Per- 
gamus, we sec Aesculapius with Fortune, to 
signify, no doubt, that the prosperity of the 
Mytclcnians was owing to the protection of Ae¬ 
sculapius. We also find him upon the medals of 
the Tilincans, which proves that they had like¬ 
wise adopted his worship. From Pcrgamus the 
knowledge of him was propagated very soon to 
Smyrna, where a temple was built to him upon 
the sea shore ; which was still subsisting in the 
time of Pausanias. 1 he island of Crete likewise 
received the same worship, witness the temple 
ereCted to him there. From Europe and Asia 
it was carried into Africa, the inhabitants of 
Balonogrus having also dedicated to him a tem¬ 
ple: these even sacrificed to him goats, which 

the Epidaurians did not. The inhabitants of 

Titana sacrificed to him the bull, the lamb, and 
the hog ; and not contenting themselves w ith 
cutting off the thighs of the victims, as in other 


sacrifices, they roasted them intire, all but the 
skins, w hich also w ere burnt upon the altars.— 
The cock and the serpent were especially con¬ 
secrated to him, and he is seldom represented 
without this last symbol. The Romans infest¬ 
ed with the plague, having consulted their sa¬ 
cred books, learned, that in order to be deli¬ 
vered from it, they were to go in quest of Aes¬ 
culapius at E]3idaurus ; accordingly an embassy 
was appointed of ten Senators, at the head of 
whom was Quintus Ogulnius. These ambassa¬ 
dors on their arrival, repaired to the temple, 
when a huge serpent came from under the altar 
(some say a tame adder given them by the priests, 
which they said was Aesculapius himself) and 
crossing the city, went direfilly to their ship, 
and lodged itself in Ogulnius’s cabin ; upon 
which they immediately set sail, and arriving in 
the Tiber, the serpent quitted the ship, retired 
to a little island, and hid itself among the reeds. 
It was believed the god had chosen this place 
for his residence, and after having there built 
him a temple, they lined all the borders of the 
island w ith a marble quay, under the figure of 
a large ship: Thus was the worship of Aescu¬ 
lapius established at Rome A. U. C. 462. This 
event is represented on a fine medallion in the 
King of France’s cabinet, on the reverse of an 
Antonine. Father Tiber sitting upon the wa¬ 
ter, holds a bough in his left liaqd ; by him ap¬ 
pears the island, which Plutarch calls Mesopo¬ 
tamia, because it was in the middle of that ri¬ 
ver : it has the form of a ship as it afilually had, 
and some remains of it still appear, which have 


escaped the injuries of time, and the inundations 
of the river: upon the ship’s prow which repre¬ 
sents the island, there is in the medal a wreath- / 

* 

cd serpent, making head against the current of 
the stream. The island is at present called St. 
Bartholomew.—Asimilar adventure happened, 
according to Pausanias, to the (minders of the 
city Limcra in Laconia, w'ho sent likewise to 
seek for the god Aesculapius. The reason why 
the serpent is so often represented on his mo¬ 
numents is, either from its utility in medicine, 
or because it was the symbol of prudence, a vir¬ 
tue highly necessary in physicians. The same 
god had also a tern pie at Acgae, a town in Cili¬ 
cia, w hic.li was one of the most celebrated, and 
likewise one at Sieyon. Aesculapius is always 
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represented under the figure of a grave old 
man wrapped up in a cloak, having sometimes 
upon his head Serapis's calatluis, with a staff 
in his hand, which is commonly wreathed about 
with a serpent; sometimes again with a serpent 
in one hand, and a patera in the other ; some¬ 
times leaning upon a pillar, round which a 
serpent also twines. The cock, a bird conse¬ 
crated to this god, whose vigilance figures that 
quality which physicians ought to have, is some¬ 
times at the feet of his statues, and he is once 
represented with a cock on his hand. Socrates 
We know when dying, said to those who stood 
around him in his last moments. We owe a 

cock to Aesculapius ; give it without delay.- 

Perhaps the origin of the fable may be deduced 
from what follows : The public sign or symbol 
exposed by the Egyptians, to warn the people 
to mark the inundations of the Nile, in order to 
regulate their plowing up the land, was the fi¬ 
gure of a man with a dog's head, carrying a rod 
with serpents twjsted round it, to which they 
gave the name of Ann his, from hannobcach , a 
Phoenician term signifying the barker or warner, 
thaaut or tayaut , the dog, and from aisbj man , 
and calepb, dog , Acscalepb , the man-dog , or Ae¬ 
sculapius. In process of time they made use of 
this representation for a real king, who, by the 
study of physic, sought the preservation of his 
subje&s. Thus the dog and the serpent be¬ 
came the charafteristics of Aesculapius among 
the Greeks and Romans, whilst they were entire 
strangers to the original meaning of these hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

AESON, son of Crcthcus, by Tyro, daughter of 
Salmoneus king of Elis, was also brother of 
Phcrcs and Amythaon, and father of Jason by 
Poly me la, or according to others, Alcymede. 
On the return of Jason from the Colchian ex¬ 
pedition, Medea, at his request, is said, by 
means of her magic skill, to have restored Acson 
from extreme ojd age to youth and vigour. 
Some however contend, that Acson died before 
Jason came back, being forced to drink bulls 
blood by Pelias the usurper. Ovid, Apollodo- 
rus, and Pausanias suppose, that Acson and Pc- 
Jias were still alive at the return of the Argo¬ 
nauts, and that Acson, through the debility of 
age, being hardly able to support himself, Jason 
desired Medea his wife to ’employ some secret 


art to restore him to youth and strength. On 
this she left the palace, and mounting a chariot 
drawn by winged dragons, which descended 
from heaven in her sight, she traversed several 
countries, and, gathering herbs of all kinds, 
composed a potion, then drew out the blood 
which flowed in Aeson's veins, and injedted the 
fluid she had thus prepared. As soon as the 
mixture began to circulate through the old 
king's body, his heard and his grey hairs be¬ 
gan to darken, the wrinkles of his face dis¬ 
appeared, and he recovered his pristine ani¬ 
mation. Mythologists give explications of this 
fable, on the supposition that Aeson was thus 
restored, and that both he and Pelias were alive 
at the return of the Argonauts from Colchis ; 
but unluckily these explications rest upon no¬ 
thing, and the fable, which was only invented 
to make Medea pass for a great sorceress, has 
no foundation in history. Aeson had been 
forced by Pelias to drink bull's blood, and was 
dead before Jason's return ; as was also his wife, 
who had strangled herself for grief. Pelias 
himself was likewise dead before the return of 
the Argonauts, of which his funeral games, cele¬ 
brated by those heroes, are a convincing proof. 

AESONIDES, or AESONIUS beros, Jason son of 
Aeson. 

AESYETES, the person from whose tomb in the 
precindb of Troy, Polites observed what was 
passing amongst the Grecian ships. 

AESYMNETES, a divinity worshipped at Patras 
in Achaia. It appears to have been the statue 
of Bacchus, which Euripylus possessed. See 
Euripylus . 

Aesymnetes was also one of the appellations of 
Bacchus. 

AESYMNUS, a Grecian chief slain by Hedtor. 

AETERNITAS. Sec Eternity . 

AETETA, a Laodicean woman, who, though 
living with her husband, was said to have be¬ 
come a man, and was called Aetetus. 

AETHALIDES, son of Mercury and Eupolcmas, 
a native of Larissa, had the liberty from his 
father of being sometimes with the living, and 
sometimes with the dead, so that he knew what 
was passing amongst both. Laertius relates 
that Pythagoras, to prove the rnetempsycosis, 
asserted himself to be this very person. Aetha- 
lides was an Argonaut, and the hero deputed 
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by Jason to Hypsipyla a queen of the Amazons. 
He was also with Telamon dispatched to king 
Aeeta to demand the serpent’s teeth* according 
to Apollonius. By the mother’s side he was of 
the race of the Aeolides, since she was daughter 
of Pisidice, sister of Cretheus. This fable seems 
built upon the office of Aethelides, which office 
obliged him, as herald of the Argonauts, to be 
often present , often absent from the army, and 
obliged him to be exactly informed of all that 

passed. 

AETHEREA, a surname of Pallas, and other 
aerial divinities, taken from the fabulous origin 
of the Palladium. 

AETHIOPS, according to some authors, was son 
of Vulcan by Aglaia, one of the Graces, and 
from him the Aethiopians had their name, who 
before were called Aethereans: others, how¬ 
ever, are not clear whether he was his son by 
Aglaia, or by some of those heroines or god¬ 
desses with whom Vulcan is said to have had 
frequent intercourse. 

AETHLIUS, the son of Jupiter by Protogenia, 
and father of Endymion, is supposed to have 
been one of the institutors of the Olympic 
games. 

Also one of the sons of Acelus, who was sur- 
named Jupiter. 

AETHON, a surname given to Erisichthon, for 
his insatiable gluttony. 

Likewise a name given to the four black horses of 
Pluto by the poets. The Sun, Pallas, and Hec¬ 
tor had each of them one so called. 

AETHRA, daughter of Pittheus and Clymcne, 
wife of Aegeus, and mother of Theseus. When 
Castor and Pollux made war upon the Athe¬ 
nians for the recovery of their sister Helen, 
who had been stolen away by Theseus, and 
took Athens by storm, they were so merciful 
as to spare all the Athenians, except Ac thru, 
whom they carried off captive from Aphidnac, 
whither she had retired with Helen, whom she 
afterwards accompanied to Troy. Pausanias 
explaining a picture of Polygnotus, adds, that 
Aethra was represented in it with her head 
shaved, as a mark of her slavery, and Demo- 
phoon, her grandson, in the posture of a man 
in distress, anxious to have her set at liberty. 
1 he poet Lcschus writes, that Dcrnophoon see¬ 
ing in the Grecian camp Aethra with the other 


slaves, after the taking of Troy, demanded her 
of Agamemnon, but that he gave her not up 
till Helen had consented to it. Plutarch, cit¬ 
ing Iliad III. 189. (where Homer thus mentions 
Helen’s slaves: fC Her handmaids Clymene and 
Aethra wait,”) says, several authors consider 
that verse as spurious. The history of the cap¬ 
tivity of Theseus’s mother is, however, affirmed; 
by a variety of authors. 

There was another' Aethra, wife of Atlas, who 
bore him seven daughtei's, the Hyades. 

AETOLIUS heros , Diomedes king of Aetolia, a 
province of Greece. 

AETHUSA, daughter of Neptune, had, by Apol¬ 
lo, a son called Elutherus. 

AETNA, mother of the Palici. 

AETNAEUS, a name given to Vulcan, either 
because his forges were under Mount Aetna, or 
on account of the volcanoes and liery eruptions 
there ; or else, because he had a temple dedi¬ 
cated to him upon that mountain ; which tem¬ 
ple was guarded by dogs, whose sense of smell¬ 
ing was so exquisite, that they could discern 
whether the persons who came thither were 
chaste and religious, or whether they were 
corrupt and wicked. They used to meet, fawn 
upon, and follow the good, esteeming them the 
acquaintance and friend of their master Vulcan, 
but snarled and flew at the bad, and never 
ceased tearing them, till they had driven them 
from their range. 

AETOLUS, grandson of Aetlius and Calyce, 
and son of the famous Endymion by the nymph 
Nais, (or, as some say, Diana) retired to the 
Curetes, and called their country Aetolia. Of 
Aetolus and Pronoc, daughter of Phorbas, were 
born Pleuron and Calydon, noted for the cities 
they built in that country. 

AETUS: the Nile appears from Lycrophron to 
have been so called, as though its current were 
as rapid as the flight of an eagle (m£t(&). There 
was also a river of this name in Scythia, which 
from its frequent inundations over the fertile 
country of Prometheus, has been said to have 
given rise to the fable of his liver continuing 
to grow, though constantly devoured by an 
eagle. 

AFAR, on AFER, was, according to some, son of 
Hercules by Melita, daughter of the river 
Aegeus, who gave her name to the island and 
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city of Malta : others say that Hyllus, not Afar, 
was the name of this son by Melita. 

AKRAE sorores, the African sisters ; that is, the 

Hespcrides. 

AFRICA. It is necessary here to observe, that 
the ancients abounded in allegorical beings 
much more than is usually imagined ; for 
they had deities relating to our world which 
are but little known. Each city, street, house, 
and person, woods, fields, and gardens, had 
their peculiar deities ; and the very rocks, 
mountains, and rivers, were turned into per¬ 
sonages. Shall \vc wonder then if the three 
great divisions of the world, Europe, Asia, and 
Af rica, were also represented as persons by the 
ancient poets and artists, especially when the 
several kingdoms andprovinces of each appear 
upon medals in their personal characters ? Ac¬ 
cordingly figures of Africa are frequently to 
be met with both on gems and coins, some of 

0 

which exhibit her with the elephant-helmet, so 
often mentioned by Claudian, and attended by 
a lion ; others, with a scorpion in her hand, 
or an elephant at her feet. Oxen are also used 
as attributes of Africa, in the works of the an¬ 
cient artists, and often corn, or a basket of se¬ 
veral sorts of fruit; for as the ancients were 
chiefly acquainted with the Lower Egypt, and 
the pea-coast of Afric toward the Mediterra¬ 
nean, this part of the w orld seems to have been 
distinguished among them by its fertility. 

AERICUS. As the different regions of the world 
were personified, so also were the elements of 

nature; hence the winds had their distinct 
figures, and Africus, or the South West, is 
described by Silino Malleus with dusky wbw v 

AGACLEUS. Sec Epigeus. 

AGAMEDK. See Pcrimedc . 

AGAMRDES and Trophonius his brother, were 
sons of Erginus king of Orchonicnos. Both 
became celebrated architects; the temple of 
Apollo at Delphos, and treasury at Ilyreus be¬ 
ing their joint workmanship, 'in constructing 
the latter the brothers had recourse to a stra¬ 
tagem known only to themselves, for, by means 

of a loose stone in the wall, which they could 
move, out or in, without being liable to disco, 
very, they had access every night to this trea¬ 
sury, and robbed Hyreus of in's money, who 
observing hj« wealth purloined, yet, without 


any appearance of the door being opened, set 
traps about the vessels which contained his 
gold. Agamedes was caught, and Trophonius 
not knowing how to extricate him, yet fearing 
lest, if put to the torture, he should discover 
the secret, cut off his brother’s head. Pausa- 
nias gives no account of the life of Trophonius; 
but as to the manner of his death tells us, that 
the earth opened and swallow'ed him alive, and 
that the place where it happened is still called 
Agamedes’ Pit, which is to be seen in a sacred 
grove of Lebadea, with a pillar set over it. 
Plutarch, who cites Pindar, relates the death 
of these brothers differently. Pie tells us, that 

after building the temple of Delphi, the foun¬ 
dation of which was laid by Apollo himself, as 
it is in Homer, the brothers asked their reward 
of the god, who ordered them to wait eight 
days, and in the mean time to make merry ; 
at the end, however, of this time, they were 
found dead. 

AGAMEMNON, brother of Menelaus, was son 
of Atreus king of Argos by Aerope, daugh¬ 
ter of Eurystheus, king of the same country; 
though some say (amongst w-honi ai'e Euse- 
bius^md Scaliger), that they w ere not sons of 
Atreus, but of his brother Plisthenes, whose 
actions not having deserved honourable men¬ 
tion in history, his life being spent in obscu¬ 
rity, the ancients, and especially Homer, to 
honour the memory of the chief of so many 
kings, industriously made Agamemnon and 
Menclaus pass for the sons of Atreus, who had 
brought them up; and gives them always the 
name of the Atridac. Atreus being slain by 
his nephew Acgisthus, son of his brother Thy- 
estes, Thyestes ascended the throne of Atreus, 
and banished his nephews Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, who having fled to the coast of Po- 
lyphidcs king of Sicyon, were sent by him to 
Ocncus king of Occhalia, from whom they re¬ 
ceived in marriage Clytemnestra and Helen, 
daughters of Tyndarus king of Sparta, by whose 
assistance they resolved to revenge the death 
of their lather, and pursued Thyestes vigo¬ 
rously, blit he having fled Tor refuge to an 
altar of Juno, they spared his life, contenting 
themselves with banishing him to the island of 
Cythera. Thus, Agamemnon ascended the 
throne of Argos, which he transferred to My- 
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ceiiae, and his brother Menelaus succeeded Tyn- 
darus his father-in-law on the Spartan throne. 
The war against Troy being about this time 
resolved on, a general assembly of the states 
of Greece was held at Argos, or rather Mycenae, 
where Agamemnon reigned, the most powerful 
prince of Greece ; or, if we regard father Har- 
douin, at Larissa, the court of Peleus, father of 
Achilles, a prince more powerful by sea than 
the rest, and consequently more necessary upon 
this occasion. Agamemnon wa9 unanimously 
declared commander of the army, and fitted 
out so many ships, that he lent part of them to 
the Arcadians under the conduct of Agapenor. 
Homer, in the second Iliad, makes their num¬ 
ber amount to one hundred. Being now ob¬ 
liged to leave his own court, Agamemnon was 
reconciled to Aegisthus, and entrusted him 
with the care of his wife Clytemnestra, and his 
three children, Orestes, Iphigenia, and Ele<5h*a. 
The conduct of Agamemnon before Troy, is too 
well known to be here recapitulated. As for 
his tragical fate upon his return to Greece, to¬ 
gether with that of Cassandra and her children, 
brought about by the criminal intrigues of Cly- 
temnestraand Aegisthus, a full account ef them 
may be found under the articles Cassandra, 
Cjlytemnestra, Aegisthus, Orestes, Iphige¬ 
nia. Pausanias informs us, that the remains 
of the tombs of Agamemnon, of Eurymedon 
his charioteer, and of all those whom Agamem¬ 
non brought back from Troy, and Aegisthus 
cut off at the entertainment he gave them, 
might be seen at Mycenae, near that of Tele- 
damus and Pelops, as well as of the twins whom 
Cassandra had by Agamemnon, and whom 
Aegisthus murdered without pity to their ten¬ 
der age, after having embrued his hands in the 
blood of their parents. In representing this 
hero, attention should be paid to that eleva¬ 
tion and prominence of chest, which Homer 
attributes both to Neptune and to him. 

AGAMEMNONIDES, Orestes, the son of Aga¬ 
memnon. 

AGAMESTOR, a character in the second book of 
the Argonautics of Apollonius. 

AGAN1CL, or AG L AON ICE, the daughter of 
Hegemon or Hegctor, a Thessalian ; having 
learned the cause and the time of eclipses, gave 
out, whenever any was to happen, that she was 

VoL L 


going by her enchantments to draw down the 
moon to the earth, at the same time directing 
the Thessalian women to join with her in mak * 
ing a hideous noise to cause the planet to re¬ 
ascend to her orb ; accordingly, whenever they 
perceived the beginning of an eclipse, they 
raised a clattering din with brazen vessels and 
other instruments. 

AGANIPPE, a fountain of Mount Helicon in 


Boeotia, on the borders of Phocis, sacred to the 
Muses,, and running into the river Permesseus. 
Ovid seems to make Aganippe and Hippocrene 
the same; but Solinus, more accurate, distin¬ 
guishes them, and ascribes the confounding them 
to poetical licence. Aganippe was said to have 
been the daughter of Permesseus, and changed 
into a fountain, which, as its waters had the 
virtue of inspiring poets, was therefore conse¬ 
crated to the Muses. 


AG ANIPPIDAE, and AG ANIPPIDES, designa¬ 
tions of the Muses, from the fountain of Mount 
Helicon, called Aganippe. 

AGAPENOR, the son of Ancaeus, after his fa¬ 
ther, reigned in Arcadia, and w'as one of the 
princes who would have married Helen. He 
went to the siege of Troy, and re-inforced the 
Greeks with a fleet of sixty ships. After the 
destru6tion of that city, he was driven by a 
storm to Cyprus, where he founded Paphos, 
and remained. 

AGASTHENES, king of Elis, son of Augeas, 
and father of Polyxc;ius, went with the Greeks 
against Troy. 

AGASTROPHUS, a Paeonian, who was slain at 
the siege of Troy by Diomed. 

AGATHODAEMONES, or Hcncjiccnt Genii, a 
name given by the Pagans to those dragons 
and flying serpents, which they honoured as 
divinities. 

P^ 

AGATHON, one of the nine surviving sons of 
Priam after the death of Hc6tor. Homer men¬ 
tions him in the twenty-fourth Iliad. 

AGATHYRNUS, son of Aeolus, w ho gave his 
name to a city which lie built in Sicily. 

AGATHYltSUS, son of Hercules, and father of 
a rich but cruel people bordering on the Soy* 
thians, who wcic called after him. 

AGAVE, daughter of Cadmus and Hermione, 
whom Hyginus calls Ilarmonia, married Echion 
king of Thebes, by w hom she had Pcnthcus> 

V 
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whom she, with her sisters Ino and Autonoe, 
tore piece-meal asunder, for contemning the 
rights of Bacchus. 

Agave was also the name of one of the Nereids; 
of one of the daughters of Danaus ; and of an 
Amazon. 

■ 

AGAVUS, one of the sons of Priam. 

AGDESTIS and AG DI ST IS, an androgynous 
monster, the offspring of Jupiter and the stone 
Agdus. It was the terror both of men and gods, 
and was worshipped by the Greeks as a power¬ 
ful genius. 

AGDUS, an immense stone from which Deuca¬ 
lion and Pyrrha took those which they threw 
over their heads to people the world. Jupiter, 
enamoured of this stone, changed it into a wo¬ 
man, who bore to him Agdistis. 

AGELAS, ok AGELAUS, one of the pretenders 
to Penelope in the absence of Ulysses. 

AGELASTUS, an epithet of Pluto among the 
Greeks; because all mirth and laughter were 
banished his dominions. 

AGEL1A, a surname of Minerva. 

A GEN OR, son of Pleuron, brother of Calydon, 
sons of Actolus and Pronoe, married his cousin 
Icarte, daughter of Calydon, and had by her 
four children, among whom was Althaea, who 
having married Oencus, became mother of Me¬ 
leager, whom she devoted to the Furies. There 
were several other personages so called, of whom 
one was king of Phoenicia, and father of the ce¬ 
lebrated Europa. Apollodorus informs us that 
Libya had two sons by Neptune, Bel us, and A- 
genor; and that the latter, having removed into 
Europe, married Tclcphassa, by whom he had 
three sons, Cadmus, Phoenix, and Celix, and 
one daughter, named Europa; though there 
arc historians, according to the same author, 
who assert that Europa was daughter of Phoe¬ 
nix, and grand-daughter of Agcnor. See Cad¬ 
mus , Europa. 

One of the kings of Argos was named Agcnor, 

as was one of the sons of An tenor, whom Elpe- 

nor, leader of the Abantians, killed before 

Troy, 


AGENOR1A, on AGEUONA, the goddess of in¬ 
dustry, (ailed also Simian, To her was oppos¬ 
ed Murcia, the goddess of sloth. 
AGEROCHUS, the son of Ncrcus and Chloris. 
AGERONIA, on ANGERONIA. Silence, or the 


art of governing the tongue, is a virtue per¬ 
haps greater and more rare than is commonly 
thought: The ancients were so sensible of this r 
as to make it a divinity. This is what the Ori¬ 
entals worshipped under the name of Harpo- 
crates, and the Romans, who made her a god¬ 
dess, called her Ageronia or Angeronia. The 
feast instituted in honour of her, was celebrated 
every year on the twenty-first day of December, 
in the temple of the goddess Volupia or Plea¬ 
sure, where this goddess had her statue. We 
learn from Julius Modest us, that the Romans, 
afilidled with the quinsey, had recourse to Age¬ 
ronia. It is also said, that when their cattle 
were once almost wholly destroyed by a 
disease of this sort, they offered vows to this 
goddess, and she removed the plague. These 
benefits gave rise to the sacrifices that were re¬ 
gularly offered to her afterwards. Pliny calls 
her the goddess of silence and calmness of mind, 
who banishes all uneasiness and melancholy.— 
Her statue was placed in the temple of Volupia, 
to shew that a patient enduring of affliction leads 
to pleasure. It is said that Numa Pompilius 
regulated the worship of this deity, under the 
name of Tacita. Ageronia is represented under 
the figure of a woman, who, Harpocrates-like, 
holds a finger to her mouth. Sometimes her 
statues are charged with symbols, as those of 
that god. Thus, in that published by Maffei, 
she carried upon her head the calathus of Se- 
rapis, and holds in her hand the club of Her¬ 
cules, whilst at her side she has the caps of 
Castor and Pollux, surmounted with the two 
stars of those gods. 

AGES. The four different ages, or gradations 
of the life of man, seem to have been personally 
represented by the ancients, as appears evident 
from a picture found at the villa Corsina, near 
Rome. It is a thing of much curiosity, says the 
author of Polymetis, and seems to contain some 
of the greatest depths of the Platonic philosophy. 

1 ell us is there in a reclined posture, and behind 
her four stalks of corn growing gradually above 
one another, probably to symbolize the four 
ages of man, infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age, which are in the same piece represented as 
so many personages ; the first stooping towards 
I. ell us, the second with a shield and spear, the 
third in i\ steady posture, and the fourth bend- 
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ing a little downward. But there are other fi¬ 
gures in it, which well demand observation.— 
The person in the air, bending downward, and 
•delivering a naked figure into the hands of Tel - 
3 us, denotes the entrance of a soul into some 
elementary body, whether for the first time or 
-after many various transmigrations, we pretend 
not to determine; but it is plainly delivered 
down to the earth, and is to be clothed with 
some sort of body. The person sitting on 
the clouds toward the centre, with a cup in 
her hand and pointing upwards, may very 
well be Hebe, and seems placed here to express 
the immortality of the soul.- As to the four 
personages. Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old 
Age, on whose account this article is introdu¬ 
ced, it cannot be said that the Roman poets of the 
better ages speak of them all, personally. To 
say the truth, they seem .commonly to have di¬ 
vided the life of man rather into two ages than 
four. Youth, which among the Romans was 
carried on as far as forty-five, and Old Age, 
which may fairly enough claim all the rest. Of 
both these their poets, and more particularly 
some of the Augustan age, speak in a manner 
which plainly shews that they were received as 
personages and deities in their religion . 

AGES OF THE WORLD. The state of the world 
amongst the ancients was reduced to four ages , 
or periods of life ; viz. the golden , the silver, 
the brazen, and the iron, to which these names 
were assigned according to the character of 
^ach. The first, called the golden age, was 
under the reign of Saturn, when tranquillity, 
.abundance, and happiness universally prevailed. 
The silver age succeeded, in which change of 
seasons was first experienced, the spontaneous 
productions of the earth ceased, and the arts of 
life became necessary to supply the deficiencies 
of nature. In this period Jupiter began to reign, 
and men inclined to vice. The third was nam¬ 
ed the brazen age, in which property began to 
be ascertained, avarice appeared, remote regi¬ 
ons of the world were visited, and the bowels 
of the earth ransacked for wealth. The fourth, 
stiled the iron age, was characterised by the 

prevalence of vj.olcn.ee, oppression, war, and 
every species of crime. 

AGESILAUS, a name giver* to Pluto, from his 
disposal of the dead. 3 


AGETES,or AGETIS, son of Apollo and Cyrerie, 
and brother of Aristheus, 

AGETOREION, AGETORIA: Grecian festivals 
mentioned by Hesychius, without any noth Y 
the deity to whose honour they were observed. 
It is hot improbable they might belong to Apol¬ 
lo, (at least the latter of them) and be the same 
with the Lacedemonian a. This conjecture 

is grounded on the words of Hesychius, who 
tells us that Ay^rns was the name of the person 
consecrated to the god at the Kxpvsix, and that 
the festival itself was J termed Aynro^u, which 
name seems .to have been derived from ayo, that 
festival being observed in imitation of ?p*riamx?i 
uyuyv, or the military way of living, as Athe- 
naeus and Eustathius have observed. It is not 
unlikely that the former belonged to Venus, 
v/hose priest, as Grammarians inform us, was 
called A yvrrug, in Cyprus. 

AGEUS, or ARGEUS, the same as Agates. 

AG IS, a Lycian slain by Valerius.. See the tenth 
Aeneid. 

AGLAIA. Sec Nircus . 

AGLAIA, one of the Graces or Charities, was, ac¬ 
cording to Homer, married to Vulcan.. She was 
called Aglaia from her cheerfulness, beauty, and 
worth, to shew that benefits ought to be perform¬ 
ed freely and generously. See Graces. 

AGL AON ICE. See Aganicc. 

AGLAOPE, one of the Sirens. 

AGLAOPES, a name given by the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans to Aesculapius. 

AGLAOPHOENA, one of the Sirens. 

AGLAUROS, one of the three nurses of Erich- 
thonius, son of Neptune, whom Minerva is fa¬ 
bled to have sustained sometime in her thigh, 
and afterwards to have committed to the care of 
Aglauros, Pandrosos, and Herse, daughters 
of Cccrops, king of Athens, with strict cau¬ 
tion not to look into the cradle or coffer which 
held him ; but the first and last ncgleCling this 
advice, ran mad. Aglauros was turned by En¬ 
vy into a stone. Ovid, in the second book of 
: his Metamorphosis, assigns another reason for 
this Metamorphosis of Aglauros, viz. that Mer¬ 
cury being in love with her sister Herse, in- 
treated Aglauros to assist him in his amour, but 
she requiring gold in reward for this service, 
Minerva was so highly offended at her avarice, 
that she commanded Envy to harrass her with 

F 2 
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the good luck of her sister Herse, and after being 
thus tormented for a long time, she then turn¬ 
ed her to stone. Porphyry informs us, that in 
the city Coronis, which Cecrops rebuilt, and 
which was afterwards called Salamis, a custom 
was established in honour of Aglauros his daugh¬ 
ter, of sacrificing every year a human victim ; 
which custom was of long continuance, and, 
after the death of Diomed, transferred to him. 
The unfortunate victim was conduced to the 
temple, and after having been led thrice round 
the altar, the priest first transfixing his body 
with a spear, immediately laid it upon a fune¬ 
ral pile. Dcphilus, king of Cyprus, abolished 
this detestable ceremony in the time of Seleu- 
cus, exchanging the human sacrifice for that of 
an ox. 

AGLAUS, a poor Phrygian, whom Apollo judged 
more happy than Gyges, because he had never 
travelled further than his own ground. 

AGLIBOLUS and MALACHBELUS, were an¬ 
cient Syrian deities of Palmyra. They are re¬ 
presented, in an antique Roman monument, 
under the figure of young men, placed in the 
frontispiece of a temple, with a pine-tree be¬ 
tween them. It is probable that, in the name 
Aglibolus , the two last syllables, bolus , are the 
same as belus in the name Malachbelus , and that 
belus is the same as Belcnus , another name of 
Apollo or the Sun. Herodian relates of the 
Emperor Aurelian, that he built a magnificent 
temple to the Sun, and enriched it with pre¬ 
cious gifts brought from Palmyra; and that he 
set up in this temple the statues of the Sun and 
Bel, which statues were probably brought from 
Palmyra ; and, as it appears by an ancient in¬ 
scription, that Aglibolus and Malachbelus were 
the tutelar deities of that country, it is highly 
probable they were the same as the Sun and Bel, 
whose statues Aurelian placed in his new-built 
temple. The inscription on a bas-relief in 
Montfaucon is to this effeCt. Titus Aurelius 
Hcliodorus Adrianus of Palmyra, son to Anti- 
ochus, offered and consecrated at his own ex- 
pence to Aglibolus and Malachbelus, the gods 
of his country, this marble, and a token or 
small silver statue, for the preservation of him¬ 
self, his wife and children, in the year five hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven, in the month Peritius. 

This bas-relief, which is what is called an ex 
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voto , represents the frontispiece of a temple, 
supported by two columns, on which are two 
figures of young persons, between whom is a 
tree, which some antiquaries call a pine, but 
it is more probably a palm, the city of Palmy¬ 
ra being named from that tree. On the s right 
side of the tree is the god Aglibolus, under the 
figure of a young man habited in a tunic, tuck- 
ed up from the waist; so that it reaches only 
down to the knee, and over it he has a kind of 
cloak, holding in his left hand a little stick, 
made in the form of a roller. The right arm, 
in which he probably held something else, 
is broken off. On the other side of the tree is 
the god Malachbelus, representing likewise a 
young man, dressed in a military habit, with 
a cloak about his shoulders, a radiant crown 
upon his head, and having behind him a cres¬ 
cent whose two horns jut out on each side,—~ 
The inscription sufficiently informs us that Ag¬ 
libolus and Malachbelus were Syrian divinities, 
since they are called gods of his country ; but 
what gods did they represent ? Let us hear the 
learned Spon, whose opinion has not been con¬ 
tradicted. Some authors, says he, will have 
it that those two figures represented the sum¬ 
mer and winter Sun, but as one of the two has 
a crescent behind him, it is more credible they 
are the Sun and Moon. Nor is there any thing 
strange to find the Moon represented by ayoung 
man, since it is certain that frequently both 
sexes were given to the gods, and that there 
was the god Lunus. As to Aglibolus, there is 
no doubt but he was the Sun, for the Syrians 
might very probably pronounce this name so, 
as others called Baal Belenus, Bel, or Belus; 
•the change of the c into o is but a small matter 
in the different dialeCts of a language: but the 
word Agli is unintelligible, unless we admit 
the conjecture of the learned Malaval, who 
makes this word to signify the light sent from the 
Sun ; which he confirms by the authority of He- 
sy chius, who reckons among the epithets of the 
Sun of A*yx»T>if. Now it is no wonder that the 
Greeks pvonoimcQdAgliboloSj instead of Aegletes 
Bclos, Further, that the Palmyrene worship¬ 
ped the Sun is a fa6l not to be doubted, He¬ 
rodian, as wc have already seen, after describ¬ 
ing the happy success of Aurelian, who made 
himself master of Palmyra, tells us he built at 
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Rome, in memory of that victory, a stately 
temple, where he put the spoils of the Palmy¬ 
renes ; and among other things, the statues of 
the Sun and of Belus. As for Malachbelus, as 
this word is compounded of two others, viz. 
JMalach, which signifies king, and Baal , which 
imports lord ; and as this god is represented 
with a crescent and crown, it is certain he re¬ 
presents the Moon, or the god Lunus. The 
scripture frequently designs the Moon by the 
epithet of Queen of Heaven. The prophet Je¬ 
remiah, condemning the custom of offering 
cakes to that goddess, expresses himself thus: 
Let us sacrifice to the Queen of Heaven, and 
offer libations to her. 

AGLOAPHEME, one of the Syrens. 

AGNITA, or AGNITES, a surname of Aescu¬ 
lapius. 

AG NO, or HAGNO, one of the nymphs that 
nursed Jupiter. She gave her name to a foun¬ 
tain, concerning which many fabulous wonders 
were told. 

AGON, signified one of the ministers employed 
in the sacrifices, whose business it was to strike 
the vi<5lim. There were Agones for certain 
days, in most of the ancient feasts and other 
ceremonies in honour of the gods or heroes. 
Agon, among the ancients, also implied any 
contest, whether it had regard to bodily exer¬ 
cise, or the accomplishments of the mind ; and 
therefore, poets, musicians, painters, &c. had 
their contentions, as well as the Athletae. Games 

' of this kind were celebrated at most of the 
festivals, with great solemnity, either annu¬ 
ally, or at certain periods of the year. Among 
the games celebrated at Athens were the Agon 
Gymnicus, and Agon Nemcus, instituted by 
the Argives, in the 63d Olympiad, and the 
Agon Olympus, by Hercules, 430 years before 
the first Olympiad. The Romans also, in imi¬ 
tation of the Greeks, instituted games of this 
kind. The emperor Aurclian established one 
under the name of Agon Solis, the contest of 
the Sun ; and Dioclesian another, which he 
called Agon Capilolinus, which was celebrated 
every fourth § year, after the manner of the 
Olympic games ; hence the years, instead of 
lustra, are sometimes numbered by Agones . 
Agon Adrianalis was that instituted at Athens 
by the emperor Adrian. Agon Isclasticus, was 



instituted at Puzzuoli by the emperor Anto¬ 
ninus Pius. It was a sacred combat, and the 
vidtors at it were called Hieronicae, and were 

to be received into the city through a breaeh 
in the wall made on purpose. Ago?i Musicus 
was that in which either poets or musicians 
disputed for the prize; such was the contest 
dedicated to Ptolemy, to Apollo, and the Mu¬ 
ses, with rewards assigned to those writers who 
gained the vidtory. There were also of this 
kind in the Pythian, Nemaean, and Isthmian 
games; and in the Olympic games after Ne¬ 
ro’s time, who first introduced a musical Agon. 
Others were founded by the emperor Domi- 
tian, at Rome, Naples, and Alba, &c. There 
was an ancient Greek tradt under the title of 
The Agon of Homer and Hesiod, supposed to be 
a narrative of the dispute of these two poets 
at the funeral of Amphidamus and Calchis, 
before king Panidis, brother of the deceased, 
who gave the prize, a tripod, to Hesiod. Many 
ancient authors mention this contest, and some 
moderns have suspedted the whole for a fidtion. 
The learned Fabricius, though he supposes the 
book above mentioned, to have been framed by 
some admirer of Hesiod, yet admits the reality 
of some such dispute, and thinks it might have 
happened when Homer was very old, and He/ 
siod young ; but this opinion is liable to chro¬ 
nological difficulties.-— Agon Neronianus, a quin¬ 
quennial contest, called also Neronian, from 
the name of its institutor, who here bore away 
the prize-for playing on the ( c it bar a) harp.— 
Agon is also used for a place near the Tiber, 
otherwise called the river Circus, wherein Cu- 
rule games and combats were celebrated. 

AGONALES, an epithet given to the Salii, con¬ 
secrated by Numa Pompilius to the god Mars. 
See Salii. 


AGON ALIA, feasts celebrated by the Romans 
in honour of Janus, whom they invoked before 
undertaking any affair of importance, or, as 
will have it, in honour of the god Ago- 
Tiius, whom the Romans are also said to have 
invoked on similar occasions. Authors vary 
as to the etymology of this solemnity, some 
deriving it from Mount Agon us, afterwards 
Mons Quirinalis, whereon it was held ; whilst 
others suppose it taken from the games and 
wrestling matches, called by the Greeks aywwp. 
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The Agonalia were by some said to have been 
' instituted by Numa Pompilius in honour of 
Janus, whose feast was held on the 9th of Ja¬ 
nuary, and attended with solemn exercises 
rind combats ; but others say, they were observed 
three times in the year, viz. on the 11th of Ja¬ 
nuary, the 21st of May, and 13th of December. 
We learn from Varro, that in the Agonalia 
they sacrificed a ram. 

AGON ARCH A, or AGONIST ARCH A, seems 
' to have been much the same with Agonotheta, 
though some suggest a difference, making it 
the office of the former to preside at, and di- 
re6t the private exercises of the Athletae, which 
they went through by way of pradlice, before 
they made their appearance in public. 
AGONIUM, in Roman antiquity, was used for 
the day on which the Rex Sacrorum sacrificed a 
vidlim, as well as for the place where the games 
called Agon were celebrated. 

AGONOTHETA, a magistrate chosen among 
the Greeks, to preside and have the superin¬ 
tendency of their sacred games and combats; 
to defray the expences of them; and adjudge 
the prizes to the conquerors. Some make a 
difference between the Athlotheta and Agono- 
\ theta, urging, that the latter presided only at 
the Scenic games, and the former at the Gym- 
but the distindtion seems without foun- 


Middle-age writers usually confound 


me ; 
dation. 

Agonistae, the combitants at the games, with 
the Agonothctae, or presidents of them. The 
Agonotheta had the immediate charge of the 
jmanner of life, discipline, and morals of the 
Athletae: it was their office to examine and 
admit, or expel them the society or order. 
During the combats, the Agonothetac were 
clothed in purple, and rode in a triumphant 
manner through the Circus, holding in their 
hands an ivory sceptre, with an eagle on it. 
At first there was only one Agonotheta; in 
the fifth Olympiad a second was added, and in 
the twenty-fifth Olympiad, seven more. Of 
these, three had the direction of the horse¬ 
races, as many of the pcntathlos, and the rest 

of the other exercises. 

% 

AGOllAEUS, an appellation given to those dei¬ 
ties who had statues in the public markets or 
fora The word is Greek, formed of uyopu, a 
market, in which sense wc meet with Mercury 


Agorae us at Athens, Sicyon, Thebes, Sparta, 
&c- Minerva Agoraea was in extraordinary 
veneration among the Lacedemonians. 
AGRAEUS, a name of Apollo from his feeding 
cattle. Also, a name of the god Aristaeus. 
AGRAI, one of the Titans. 

AGRANIA, or AG RIAN I A, a festival celebrated 
at Argos, in memory of one of the daughters 
of king Praetus. 

AGR AU LI A, a festival at Athens in honour of 
Agraulos, or Aglauros, daughter of Cecrops, 
and priestess of Minerva, to whom she gave 
the surname of Aglauros, and, who was wor¬ 
shipped in a temple dedicated to her. • The 
Cyprians also honoured her with ah annual 
festival in the month Aphrodisius, at which 
they offered human victims ; and this custom 
is said to have continued to the time of Dio- 
niedes. See Aglauros . 

AGRESTIS, an epithet of Pan. 

AGREUS, the son of Apollo and Cyrene, and 
father of Aristaeus. 

There was another person of this name. See 
Zeumichius. 

AGRIA, daughter of Oedipus, king of Thebes> 
and sister of Antigone, were both put to death 
by Creon, king of Thebes. See Antigone y 
Creon . 

AGRIODOS, that is Fierce• tooth , was one of the! 
dogs of Adtaeon, . 

AGRIOI. The Titans were worshipped under 
this appellation. 

AGRIONIA, festivals annually celebrated by the 
Boeotians in honour of Bacchus. At these fes¬ 
tivals the women pretended to search for Bac¬ 
chus as a fugitive, and, after some time, gave 
over their enquiry, saying, he was fled to the 
Muses, and was concealed among.them. Large 
quantities of ivy were used on these occasions, 
because that plant was accounted sacred to 
Bacchus; and so great excesses were some- 
times committed, that once the daughters of 
Minya, king of Orchomenos, in an extacy of 
devotional furor, slaughtered Hippasus, son of 
Lcucippe, and served him up at table ; in me¬ 
mory of which horrid adt, the whole family 
was ever after excluded from this festival upon 
pain of death, which Plutarch reports, was in- 
fl idled on one of them, who had surreptitiously 
gained admission, by means of Zoilus, a Chac- 
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ironian priest. Some writers say, this ceremony 
seems to signify, that the Muses can restore 
those to reason, whom Bacchus had rendered 
mad by intemperance. 

AGRIOPE, wife of Agenor. Eurydice wife of 
Orpheus, was likewise so called. 

AGRIUS andLATINUS, were said to be sons of 
Circe, daughter of the Sun, by Ulysses.- Agrius 
was also the name of a giant, who was put to 
death by the Destinies in the war betwixt Ju¬ 
piter and the Giants; and there was another 
who was son of Parthaon, and father of Ther- 
sites, as well as one who was brother of Oe- 
neus. 

AGROLETERA and AGROTERA, surnames 
• of Diana, on account of a temple ere<5ted to her 
in Attica, called Agra . 

AGROTERAS XHOUSIA, an anniversary sacri¬ 
fice of five hundred goats, offered at Athens to 
Minerva, surnamed Agrotera , from Agrae, in 
Attica. The occasion of it was this: When 
Darius emperor of Persia, made an invasion 
upon Attica, Callimachus, who was at that 
time in the office of a Polemarch, made a so¬ 
lemn vow to Minerva, that if she would grant 
the Athenians vitfory over her enemies, so 
many he-goats should be sacrificed to her, as 
should equal the number of the enemy slain. 
Minerva heard the vow, and granted his re¬ 
quest ; but the number of Persians slain ex¬ 
ceeding that of all the he-goats they could pro¬ 
cure, instead of them they offered all the she- 
goats they could find ; but these also falling 
far short of the number, they made a decree, 
that five hundred goats should be offered every 

year, till the number vowed by Callimachus 
should be fully completed. 

AGROTES, an epithet of the god Dagon. 

AGRYUS. Sc e Agrius. 

AG YEI, a kind of obelisks sacred to Apollo, and 
placed in the vestibules of houses for their se¬ 
curity. Some say they were sacred to Bacchus, 
as protc&or of the high-ways ; and others will 
have them to be sacred to both these deities. 
The Agyei were no other than huge stones, or 
perhaps, pieces of wood, having cither a circu- 
lai or square basis, and terminating in a 

pomt Agyeus or Agyicus, hence became epi¬ 
thets of Apollo. 1 

AGYlt fES, priests of Cybcle, or rather sooth¬ 


sayers who ran up and down telling fortunes* 
for which purpose they used verses from Ho¬ 
mer, Virgil, and other poets. Agyrtes was 

' also the name of a parricide mentioned by 
Ovid. 

AHARIMAN, AHERMAN, or AHRIMAN, so 
the ancient Persians called the. principle of 
evil, as opposed to Armozd or Ormozd, the 
principle of good. The Greeks and Latins 
called them Arimanius and Oromasetes , in ex¬ 
plaining the dodtrine of Zoroaster concerning 
these two principles. Aherman is the name 
of a male demon ; for, according to the Orien¬ 
tal mythology, there is a difference of sexes 
among the demons. The old Persian romances 
relate wonders of the mountain of Aherman, 
where the demons used to assemble to receive 
the orders of their prince, and whence they set 
out to exercise their malice in all parts of the 
world. The name Aherman, according to Hyde, 
is derived from two synonimous terms, which 
signify corrupted .polluted. This repetition of the 
same idea is intended to express the highest de¬ 
gree of corruption or pollution. See Arimanius. 

AIAKEIA, sports at Aegina in honour of Aea- 
cus, who had a temple in that island, wherein 
the vidlors, at the end of the solemnity, used to 
present a garland of flowers. 

AI CHEER A, a divinity of the Arabians. 

AI DONE, the wife of Zethus. See Aedo, or Ae- 

don . 

AIDONEUS or ORCH US, was, according to some 
authors, prince of the Molossians in Epirus, 
to whom the name of Pluto was given by the 
Greeks, who relate, that he was the person who 
stole Proserpine ; that his dog Cerberus de¬ 
voured Pirithous, and would have devoured 

Theseus, had not Hercules conic to his relief. 
See Pirithous . 

AIDOS, in the dominions of Jupiter, i. e. Hea¬ 
ven. The poets say Aidos and Dice, or Equity, 
were always attendants upon his throne. 

AIGENETES. See Arehegeneles, 

AIGINRTON EORTE, a Grecian festival at Ae¬ 
gina, in honour of Neptune, celebrated for six¬ 
teen days together, which were wholly employ¬ 
ed in jollity and sacrificing to the god. The 
denizens of the island, without the assistance 
of servants, being the only votaries, they were 
for that reason called Mwotpcvyoi, persons who cat 
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by themselves. In conclusion, the solemnity 
finished with sacrificing to Venus. The occa¬ 
sion and origin of these rites are accounted for 
by Plutarch in his Greek Questions. 

AIJEKE. See Baiva . 

AIMENE or EMENE, a Trojan to whom divine 
honours were rendered in Greece. 

AIORA, ALETIS, EORA, or EOUDEIPNOS, a 
festival and solemn sacrifice celebrated by the 
Athenians, with vocal music-in honour of Erigo- 
ne, sometimes called Aletis, daughter of Icarius, 
who, out of excess of grief for the misfortune 
of her father, hanged herself; whence the so¬ 
lemnity had the name of A tupa.. At her death 
she requested the gods, that if the Athenians 
did not revenge the murder of Icarius, their 
virgins might end their lives in the same man¬ 
ner with herself. Her petition was granted, 
and a great many of them, without any appa¬ 
rent cause of discontent, became their own ex¬ 
ecutioners : whereupon, by advice of Apollo, 
they instituted the festival to appease Erigone. 
Others report that it w'as observed in honour 
of king Temalius, or of Aegisthusand Clytem- 
nestra; and some are of opinion that it was 
first observed, by command of an oracle, in 
memory of the daughter of Aegisthus and Cly- 
temnestra, who in company of her grand-fa¬ 
ther Tyndarus, took a journey to Athens, where 
she prosecuted Orestes in the court of Areopa¬ 
gus, and, losing her suit, hanged herself for 
grief. See Erigone, Icarius. 

AIR. The ancients made a divinity of the ele¬ 
ments, whom they worshipped under the names 
of Jupiter, Minerva, &c. This was the celes¬ 
tial Venus amongst the ancient Arabians. 

AIUS LOCUTIUS, or LOQUENS, a deity to 
whom the Romans erc6led an altar. The words 
arc Latin, and signify a speaking voice . The fol¬ 
lowing accident gave rise to this altar of Aina 
Locutiua. One M. Ccditius, a plebeian, in the 
year of Rome 364, acquainted the Tribunes, 
that in walking the streets by night, he had 
heard a voice over the temple of Vesta, giving 
the Romans notice that the Gauls were coming 
against them. This intimation was neglected, 
but the truth being confirmed by the event, 
Gamillus acknowledged tins voice to be a new 
deity, and created an altar to it in Via Nova, 
under the name of the Aius Lpcutius. 


AJANTIA : Grecian solemnities instituted to A- 
jax son of Telamon, in the isle of Salamis; also 
in Attica, where, in the memory of the valour 
of that hero, a bier, upon stated days, was a- 
domed with a complete suit of armour, and 
such w as the pious care of the Athenians in re- 
spe<5t of his memory, that his name was trans¬ 
mitted to posterity in that of one of their tribes, 

which was from him called Ai«mf. 

# 

AJAX, son of Oileus, one of the Grecian leaders 
at the siege of Troy. His father’s dominions 
being extensive in the country of the Locrians, 
he easily fitted out forty ships for that famous 
expedition. It is certain that this Ajax may 
be compared to any other prince in the Grecian 
army for courage, resolution, and swiftness; 
though to judgment and condu6t he had no 
great pretensions. Homer represents him as so 
fearless and intrepid, that even the gods, when 
they fell upon him with all their thunder and 
storms, could not conquer his resolution and 
boldness, and consequently found it much 
easier to destroy than humble him. The a<5tion 
which exposed him to this resentment of the 
gods was infamous and brutal in the highest 
degree ; for he ravished Cassandra, daughter 
of king Priam, even in the temple of Miner¬ 
va, to which she had fled for sanctuary. The 
Greeks themselves were shocked at so profane 
an outrage, and Ulysses was of opinion that he 
ought to be stoned to death. It appears, how- 
ever, from several passages in the ancients, that 
Ajax denied the charge, and offered to clear 
himself by oath. He confessed indeed that he 
took the lady from the temple of Minerva, and 
that he forced her from the statue of that god¬ 
dess, which she had embraced; but he protest¬ 
ed that he did not ravish her, and insisted that 
Agamemnon raised the report falsely, in order 
to keep Cassandra, whom he had seized, in his 
own hands, and whom Ajax reclaimed, as hav¬ 
ing first taken her prisoner, Minerva, enraged 
at this violation of her temple, had tried 
almost every method to punish him ; oh his re¬ 
turn home from Troy, she raised a furious 
storm, and saw his ship perish, notwithstand¬ 
ing which, lie saved himself upon a rock, in 
which dreadful exigence he insulted the gods 
with this horrible blasphemy---/// spite oj the gods 
J will escape , Neptune, enraged at this inso- 
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fence, struck the rock in two with his trident, 
so that the part upon which Ajax stood, fell 
into the sea, and his body was thrown by the 
waves upon the island of Delos, where Thetis 
buried it. Some authors relate, that he escap¬ 
ed the storm ; and returned home in safety.— 
The Locrians had a singular veneration for his 
memory; and we shall see under the article 
Cassandra , how they were obliged to expiate 
his crime. It is said that Ajax made a serpent 
of fifteen feet long so familiar with him, that it 

eat at his table and followed him like a dog.— 

♦ « 

Sometime after his death, the pestilence laid 
waste his kingdom ; upon which the oracle be¬ 
ing consulted, made answer, that in order to 
appease the wrath of Minerva, provoked by the 
impiety of Ajax, the Locrians were to send every 
year to her temple at Troy, two young virgins 
to serve her as priestesses ; which they punctu¬ 
ally obeyed. The conduct of the Trojans to 
these youn# prieotcsses might well have excused 
the Locrians from a compliance ; at least in the 
earlier times of this practice, for the Trojans 
concealed themselves in the way those unfortu¬ 
nate victims were to take, and after having as¬ 
sassinated them, burnt their bodies, and threw 
their ashes into the sea. They however conti¬ 
nued faithful to the decisions of the oracle, and 

some of the missionaries, by taking by-paths, 

♦ 

arrived safe at the temple ; where they found a 
secure sanctuary against the cruelty of their 
enemies-. This custom lasted till the year of 
Rome 564, that is, upwards of a thousand years. 
The Locrians of Opus, of whom Ajax was king, 
had so high an opinion of his valour, that even 
after his death, they left in their lines of battle 
a vacant place, as if that prince had been to fill 
it up. In the battle they sustained against the 
Crotoniates, Autoleon seeing in their army a 
void place, made his attack there, but was 
wounded by a spectre, and the wound not be¬ 
ing likely to heal, the oracle consulted, made 
answer, that the only remedy remaining for 
him was to appease the manes of Ajax. Au- 
tolcon went for that purpose into the island of 
Lcucc, where, amongst the shades of several o- 
ther heroes of antiquity, lie saw that of Ajax, 
whom he appeased, and was instantly cured. 

AUax, son of Telamon, king of Salamis, by Pc- 
riboca, daughter of Alcathous king of Megara, 

Vol. L 


son of Pelops, and grandson of Tantalus, son 
of Jupiter, was next to Achilles the most va¬ 
liant among the Greeks at the siege of Troy.— 
He commanded the troops of Salamis in that 
expedition, and performed the various heroic 
actions mentioned by Homer, Didtys Cretensis, 
Quintus Calaber, and Ovid, in the speech of 
Ajax contending for the armour of Achilles.— 
This armour, however, being adjudged to his 

competitor, Ulysses, his disappointment so en- 

* 

raged him, that he immediately became mad, 
and rushed furiously upon a flock of sheep, ima¬ 
gining he was killing those who had offended 
him ; but at length, perceiving his mistake, he 

became still more furious, and stabbed himself 

* 

with the fatal sword he had received from Hec- 

4 

tor, with whom he had fought. Whoever un¬ 
derstands the least of the ancient. Mythology, 
knows the causes and circumstances of his death 


0 

to have been so variously told, as that one ac¬ 
count destroys the other ; for Di<5tys, and after 
him Suiidas, affirm that these two heroes dis¬ 
puted not for the armour of Achilles, but for 

9 

the Palladium; and add, that Agamemnon hav¬ 
ing adjudged it to Ulysses, Ajax vowed revenge; 
upon which Agamemnon, with the other chiefs, 
assassinated him in his tent: that Ulysses sus- 
pe6ted of being the assassin, was obliged to fly 
in disguise, and that the army retained a high 
resentment against Agamemnon. Ajax resem¬ 
bled Achilles in several respe<5ts; like him he 
was violent, and impatient of con trad i6t ion, 
and, like him, invulnerable in every part of the 
body except one; of which this w as the occa¬ 
sion. Hercules, seeing Telamon uneasy for 
not having children, prayed to Jupiter to 
give him a son, who should have a skin as 
hard as the Nemean lion's, and to be his equal 
in courage. Having seen an eagle as lie finish¬ 
ed his prayer, and taking this for a good omen, 
he promised Telamon such a son as he had pray¬ 
ed for, and ordered him to give the infant the 
name of Ajax, from a Greek word signifying 
eagle , which bird lmd given the lucky presage. 
After the birth of Ajax, Hercules returned to 
visit Telamon, and, taking the child quite nak¬ 
ed, covered him with the skin of the Nemeun 
lion, whence the body of Ajax became invul¬ 
nerable, except in the part beneath the hole in 
the skin, where Hercules hung his quiver. It 
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is not agreed where the vulnerable part lay, 
some placing it under the arm-pit, some under 
the neck, others under the side, and others 
under the breast. One of the characters of A- 
jax was impiety and irreligion ; not that he 
denied the gods a very extensive power, but 
he imagined, that as the greatest cowards 
mig{it conquer through their assistance, there 
was no glory in conquering by such aids; and 
scorned to owe his victory to-aught but his own 
prowess. Accordingly, we are told that when 
he was setting out for Troy, his father recom¬ 
mended him always to join the assistance of 
the gods to his own valour ; to which Ajax re¬ 
plied, that cowards themselves were often vic¬ 
torious by such helps, but for his own part he 
would make no reliance of the kind, being as¬ 
sured he should be able to conquer without.— 
It is further added, upon the head of his irre¬ 
ligion, that to Minerva, who once offered him 
her advice, he replied with indignation: “ trou¬ 
ble not yourself about my condudt; of that I 
shall give a good account: you have nothing 
to do but reserve your favour and assistance for 
the other Greeks.”- Another time she offered to 
guide his chariot in the battle, but he would 
not suffer her. Nay, he even defaced the owl, 
her favourite bird, which was engraven on his 
shield ; lest that figure should be considered as 
an adt of reverence to Minerva, and hence as 
indicating distrust in himself. It is but just 
however to acquaint the reader in this place, 
that he is not represented as so irreligious by 
Homer ; for though he does not pray to Jupiter 
himself, when he prepares to engage the valiant 
Hedtor, yet he desires others to pray for him, 
cither with a low voice, lest the Trojans should 
hear, or louder if they pleased: for, says he, 
I fear no person in the world. It is feigned of 
this Ajax, that his soul having the liberty of 
choosing a body to return in again upon earth, 
he preferred that of the lion to the human.— 
1 he poets give to Ajax the same commendation 
that the holy scripture gives to king Saul, with 
regard to his stature. Ajax has been the subjedl 
of several tragedies, as well in Greek as Latin; 
and it is related that the famous comedian, Ae¬ 
sop, refused to adt that part. The Greeks paid 
great honours to this hero after his death, and 
credtcd to him a noble monument upon the pro¬ 


montory of Rheteum, which was one of those 
Alexander desired to see and honour. Pausa- 
nias tells us one of the Athenian tribes bore the 
name of Ajax ; that the honours which they de¬ 
creed both to him and to his son Eurysaces were 
still subsisting ; that the people of Salamis built 
a temple to him, and that the whole country of 
Greece invoked him before the battle of Sala¬ 
mis, and decreed to him. as part of the first 
fruits due to the gods, one of the ships which 
they had taken from the Pei’sians in that me¬ 
morable contest. See Ajanteia. 

Ajax, son of Teucer, built a temple to Jupiter 
in Olbus, a city of Cilicia. The priest of that 
temple was lord of the country, which was called 
Trachiotis. Several tyrants endeavoured to 
seize this country, and to keep it to themselves, 
so that it became a theatre of war and conten¬ 
tion. After the expulsion of these tyrants, it 
was called the country of Teucer, and the Priest¬ 
hood. These are the names which it had in the 
times of Strabo, who adds, that the greatest 
part of the priests had been denominated either 
Teucer or Ajax. 

ALAIA or ALEAIA, a festival sacred to Mi¬ 
nerva, surnamed Alea, at Tegea in Arcadia, 
where that goddess was honoured with a temple 
of great antiquity. 

ALABANDUS, son of Callirhoe, who was ranked 
amongst the gods. His worship was celebrated 
at Alabanda, a city of Caria. 

ALAGPIABAL, the same as Heliogabalus. 

ALALA, a name of Bellona. 

ALALCOMENE, daughter of Ogyges, king of 
Thebes, by Thebe, daughter of Jupiter and 
lodamia, was the most celebrated of the three 
daughters of that monarch, from her office as 
nurse to Minerva, arid from the worship paid 
her after her death. She was reckoned the god¬ 
dess who brought designs to a happy issue.— 
This goddess was represented not by a whole 
statue, but only by a head or breast, to shew 
that it is the head or understanding, that de¬ 
termines the limits of things ; and, for the 
same reason, they sacrificed to her only the heads 
of victims. Her temples were all uncovered, 
to signify that she drew her origin from hea¬ 
ven, the sole source of wisdom. Pausanins 
relates that Mcnclaus, upon his return from 
the siege of Troy, credtcd to her a statue j as 
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having, by her assistance, put an end to the 
Trojan war, which he had undertaken for the 
recovery of Helen his wife. See Fraxidica. 

ALALCOMENEIS, an epithet of Minerva, de¬ 
rived, according to some, from the name of 
him who ere died her statue; or, according to 
others, from her giving assistance to her fa¬ 
vourites ; as to Hercules, whose great protec¬ 
tress she was against Juno. It was, according 
to Pausanias, in the attitude of a woman, ready 
to defend that hero, that the Megareans erec¬ 
ted a statue of her in the temple of Olym¬ 
pian Jupiter. Others, however, pretend, that 
the name was derived from Alalcomene, daugh¬ 
ter of Ogyges, and nurse to Minerva. 

ALASTOR, one of Pluto's horses. It was also 
the name of the brother of Neleus, son of Nes¬ 
tor, and of one of the companions of Sarpedon, 
killed by Ulysses at the siege of Troy. The 
name of Alastores was likewise given to the 
malificent Demons. 

ALBA, a city of Latium, built by Ascanius, the 
son of Aeneas. 

ALBAN I, in Roman antiquity, a college of the 
Salii, or priests of Mars, so called from Mount 
Alban us, the place of their residence. < See 
Salii. 

ALBANIA, an epithet of Juno, thus named from 
Alba, w here she was worshipped.—Albania was 
also a name of a country on the shores of the 
Caspian sea, so called, because its inhabitants 
were originally from Alba in Italy, whence they 
emigrated under the condu<5l of Hercules, after 
the defeat ofGeryon. 

ALBION and BERGION, or BRIGIO, two 
giants, sons.of Neptune, who, when Hercules 
was on his way to the Hesperidcs, attempted 
to interrupt him. The hero having spent all 
his arrows, and being in great danger, prayed 
to Jupiter, and obtained from him a shower 
of stones, with which he overwhelmed them; 
whence the place was called The Sloncy Field , 
and lay in a part of France anciently denomi¬ 
nated Gallia Narboncnsis. 

ALBOG A.LERUS, in Roman antiquity, a sacer¬ 
dotal cap or ornament worn by the FI amen 
Dialis. It is otherwise called Galcrus. The 
Albogalerus was made of the skin of some white 
vitfthn sacrificed to Jupiter, on the top of which 
was a decoration of olive branches. 


ALBUNA, a goddess worshipped by the Romans. 
Some think she w'as Ino, daughter of Athamas, 
who, fearing her husband, threw herself head- 

with her son Melicerta, into the sea: 


long. 


others confound her with the tenth Sibyls cal¬ 
led Tiburlina , because she was born at Tibur. 

ALBURNUS, a god revered on a mountain of 

the same name in Lucania. 

* 

ALCAEUS, son of Perseus, and husband of Hip- 
pomone, or Hipponome, was the grandfather 
of Hercules, from whom some pretend him to 
have been called Alcides. Hercules is also said 
to have had a grandsomof this name, by his son 
Cleoalus, who was father of the first king of 
the second dynasty of the Lydians. 

ALCANDER, one of the chiefs under Sarpedon, 
slain by Ulysses. 

ALCANOR, brother of Maeon ; the former was 
wounded, and the latter killed by Aeneas. 

ALCAOUS, son of Perseus, and father of Am¬ 
phitryon. 

ALCATHOIA: solemn games at Megara, in me¬ 
mory of Alcathous, son of Pelops, who, under 
the suspicion of murdering his brother Chrysip- 
pus, fled to Megara, and there having slain a 
terrible lion that had ravaged the country, and 
killed Eurippus, the son of king Megareus, not 
only obtained the king’s daughter in marriage, 
but w'as declared his successor. 

ALCATHOUS: when Apollo was exiled from 
heaven for killing the Cyclops, who forged Ju¬ 
piter’s thunderbolts, he assisted Alcathous in 
building a labyrinth, in which a stone, where 
lie used to lay his lyre, emitted such harmony 
' on the slightest stroke, as to equal the strains of 
a harp. See Alcathoia. 

There was a Trojan of this name who married 
Hippodamia, daughter of Anchiscs, and was 
killed by Idomcncus at the siege of Troy. 

ALCE, one of the hounds of A6tacon. 

ALCESTE, on ALCESTIS. See Admelus. 

ALC1DAMAS, a character mentioned by Ovid, 
saw his own daughter bring forth a dove. 

ALCIDES, one of the two proper names of Her¬ 
cules, which lie cither derived from his grandfa¬ 
ther Alcaeus , or else was given by his parents 
from his extraordinary strength. It was also 
on the latter account a surname of Minerva. 
There were likewise the Gods Alcides. 
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ALCIMEDE, mother of Jason, and wife of Aeson, 
king of Thessaly. See Jason, Minyas. 

ALCIMEDON, a famous sculptor. There was 
also a Grecian hero so called. 

ALCINOE, daughter of Polybius the Corinthian, 
and wife of Amphilochus, fell in love with Xan- 
thus, who lodged at her house ; and forsaking 
her husband and children, embarked with him 
for the isle of Samos, his native country. Dur¬ 
ing this voyage, refle<5ting on her conduct, she 
called to mind, with cries and tears, her hus¬ 
band and infants ; but all the tender things 
her lover could say, even though he offered to 
marry her, affording no consolation, she threw 
herself into the sea. The most extraordinary 
part of this story is, that Minerva is said to have 
inspired Alcinoe with this criminal passion, for 
no better reason than to punish her for not pay¬ 
ing what she had promised a woman who worked 
fer her. 

ALCINOUS, king of the Phaeacians, in the is¬ 
land now called Corfu, was son of Nausithous, 
and grandson of Neptune by Periboea ; or, as- 
others say, son of Pliaeax, son of Neptune and 
Corcyra. He married his niece Arete, only 
daughter of Rhexenor, son of Nausithous, who 
brought him five sons, and a daughter named 
Nausicaa. According to Homer, in the gar¬ 
dens of Alcinous was the most excellent fruit 
in the world, which was renewed every month 
without vicissitude of winter and summer. By 
these gardens, of which the poets speak in rap¬ 
turous language, Alcinous has chiefly immor¬ 
talized his memory. This king received Ulys¬ 
ses with much civility, when thrown by a storm 
on the coast of Phaeacia, and conducted him 
to Ithaca loaded with presents. During the 
feast, to which Ulysses was admitted, he en¬ 
tertained the company with a variety of tales ; 
it is thought this became the origin of some 
proverbs in use among the ancients. The Phae¬ 
acians, however, though they lived in luxury 
and pleasure, were yet expert sailors ; and Al¬ 
cinous himself, though he made no secret to 
Ulysses, that he and his people loved feasting, 
music, dancing, change of apparel, baths, and 

beds, is, nevertheless, represented as a just 
prince. 

ALCIOPE, daughter of Aglattra and Mars, was 
one of the wives of Neptune. 


ALCIPPE, daughter of Neptune, and sister of 
Halirothus, or Allirotius. The god Mars hav¬ 
ing killed the brother, and violated the sister, 
was cited before the assembly of the gods to 
answer for his crimes. Twelve gods were pre¬ 
sent, of whom six were for acquitting him, so 
that, by the custom of the court, when the 
voices were equal, the decision was made on 
the favourable side. Some say this trial was 
in the famous Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, at 
Athens, a court, which, in succeeding times, 
gained the highest reputation for the justice 
and impartiality of its proceedings. It should 
be observed, that some make Alcippe the daugh¬ 
ter of Mars, and Halirothus her violater, whom 
Mars having put to death for his crime, was ar¬ 
raigned and tried for the murder of. 

There were several other Alcippes : one daughter 
of Oenomaus ; another, daughter of the giant 

Alcyon ; a third, a shepherdess in Theocritus, 
Virgil, &c. 

ALC1S, a German divinity, supposed to be Castor 
or Pollux. 

ALCITHOE, with Arsinoe andLeuconoe her sis¬ 
ters, Theban ladies, daughters of Minyas or 
Mineius, deriding the sacrifices of Bacchus, 
staid at home, and spun during their celebra¬ 
tion, for which they were turned by Bacchus 
into bats, and their flax, spindles, and looms 
into vines and ivy. A diffident account of this 
matter'is given under the article Agrionia. 

ALCMAON, a Greek killed by Sarpedon before 
Troy. 


ALCMENA, daughter of Ele<5tryo,king of Myce¬ 
nae, was wife of Aphitryo or Amphitryon (stiled 
by some authors king of Thebes) and mother of 
Hercules. This son, whom she bore during her 
husband’s life time, was, nevertheless, not the son 
of Amphitryon, but of Jupiter, who, taking upon 
himself the likeness of Alcniena’s husband, was, 
in hid absence, received for him ; and the com¬ 
pany of Alcmena having pleased the deity, he 
is said to have put three nights into one, for 
the protraftion of his visit. The greatest part 
of modern writers pretend, that Alcmena was 
already with child by Amphitryon ; but Apol- 
lodorus insinuates, that when visited by Jupiter, 
she was still a maiden. However that be, Am¬ 
phitryon returned to his own house the very 

day succeeding the long night, which Jupiter 
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had passed with Alcmena, and perceiving his 
wife did not receive him with those transports 
which usually accompany an interview after 
absence, suspe&ed the reason, and going to 
Tiresias the soothsayer, was informed, that 
Jupiter, assuming his figure, had been kindly 
received by Alcmena. This gave him some 
consolation ; and it is evident, that his resent¬ 
ment was but of short continuance, for Alcme¬ 
na, the following night, became pregnant of 
twins. Juno, however, stimulated with jea¬ 
lousy, impeded, as much as possible, their 
birth ; and it was only by the management of 
Galanthis that the ill designs of Lucina, for this* 
purpose, were eluded.. Alcmena brought forth 
two sons ; that of Jupiter was named Hercules, 
and the other by Amphitryon, Iphiclus : some 
also add a daughter called Laodamia. Amphi¬ 
tryon, in order to know his own son from the 
son of Jupiter, threw two serpents on the bed 
where they lay, and had his doubts soon decided, 
by the unconcern of Hercules and the terror of 
Iphiclus. Alcmena is said to have worn an orna¬ 
ment on her head of three moons, in commemo¬ 
ration of the night which Jupiter had trebled. 
After the death of Amphitryon, Alcmena is 

reported to have married Rhadamanthus, and 

% 

to have been buried near him hard by Halartus 
in Boeotia : others say, that she was buried at 
Megara, and that the oracle appointed it so, 
when the children of Hercules consulted it 
upon a difference among them ; some being 
willing that she should be carried to Argos ; 
others desiring she might be removed to 
Thebes. She died on the road, in the fron¬ 
tiers of Megara, as she was returning from 
Argos to Thebes. She had the affliction of 
surviving Hercules ; but in part to compen¬ 
sate that, she had the satisfaction of holding 
the head of his persecutor in her hands, and of 
plucking out the- eyes: for Apollodorus tells 
us, that Ulysses, one of the sons of Hercules, 
having slain Eurystheus, cut off his head, and 
gave it to Alcmena. It is related, that her 
body disappeared during the funeral ceremo¬ 
nies, .and that a stone was found in her bed, 
which gave Pausanias occasion to say, that she 
was turned into stone. Antonins Liberal is 
relates, that whilst the Heraclidae were busied 
about Alcmcna’sobscquics, Jupiter commanded 


Mercury to steal her away, and to transport 
her to the Elysian fields, in order to be mar¬ 
ried to Rhadamanthus. The order was exe- 
cuted, and a stone put into the coffin : they 
who carried it finding it very heavy, opened it, 
and there found instead of the body a stone, 
which they deposited in a sacred wood, where 
was afterwards the chapel of Alcmena. Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus only observes, that she disap¬ 
peared, and that the Thebans paid her divine 
honours. They continued to shew her cham¬ 
ber in Thebes in the time of Pausanias, when 
her altar was likewise to be seen at Athens. 
See Amphitryon, Archippe , Eurystheus , Galanthis . 

ALCMENE, daughter of Amphiaraus. See Am- 
phiaraus . 

ALCMEON, son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, 
sister of Adrastus king of Argos, slew his mo¬ 
ther in obedience to the command of his father. 

to 

Amphiaraus looked upon Eriphyle as the cause 
of his death. Being a great divinex', he would 
not go to the war of Thebes, foreseeing he. 
should perish there. Adrastus and he engaged 
in a dispute on this point, in which Amphiaraus 
not only declined taking any decisive part in 
the war himself, but also dissuaded Adrastus 
from it. Eriphyle, to whom Amphiaraus had 
promised on oath, that in all disputes with 
Adrastus, he would be guided by her advice, 
decided the matter in favour of her brother, 
being gained over by a necklace which she ac¬ 
cepted from Polynices, in opposition to the in¬ 
junction of her husband to accept of no present 
from her. All the generals, except Adrastus, 
having perished in the Theban war, their sons 
formed a resolution, ten years after, to revenge 
their overthrow, and with this view chose 
Alcmeon their chief; Eriphyle again, won by 
a necklace and mantle presented her by Ther- 
sander, son of Polynices, soliciting them to this 
war. Whatever desire Alcmeon might have 
to dispatch his mother, before he accepted the 
command, he yet inarched against the Thebans 
without executing the order of his father. The 
expedition proved fortunate ; the Thebans, by 
advice of Tiresias, abandoning their city, which 
was plundered and ruined. Alcmeon learning 
that Eriphyle had suffered herself to be cor¬ 
rupted by fresh presents against him also, 
transported with rage, slew her, after consult- 
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ing the oracle. Some writers maintain, that 
his brother Amphilochus assisted in the par¬ 
ricide ; but a greater number aver the con¬ 
trary. Alcmeon, haunted by the Furies on 
account of this.a&ion, retired to Psophis in 
Arcadia, where he expiated his. crime through 
the ministration of Phegeus, according to the 
ceremonies in such cases appointed, and mar¬ 
ried Arsinoe daughter of Phegeus, to whom he 
made a present of the same-necklace and man¬ 
tle which had been given to Eriphyle. A great 
famine arising, recourse was had to the oracle, 
which ordered Alcmeon to take refuge with 
Achelous. Pie arrived in his country after 
much wandering, received afresh the ceremo¬ 
nies of expiation, married Callirhoe, daughter 
of Achelous, and settled upon a nook of land 
which the river had formed by banking up the 
sand. Callirhoe declaring she would cohabit 
no longer with him unless he made her a pre¬ 
sent of Eriphyle’s necklace and mantle, Alc¬ 
meon was obliged to return to Phegeus, of 
whom he obtained the necklace, after making 
him believe, that he had learnt from the ora¬ 
cle, that the persecution of the Furies would 
not cease till he had ottered the necklace to 
Apollo. Phegeus afterwards finding that Alc¬ 
meon intended to present Callirhoe with the 
necklace, ordered his two sons to pursue and 
kill him. This order they executed, at which 
Arsinoe being enraged, they carried her to 
Tegea in a chest, and charged her with the 
murder. Some say that Alcmeon, during his 
madness, diverted himself with the prophetess 
Manto, daughter of Tiresias, who bore him 
two children, Amphilochus and Tisiphone. 
The Furies of Alcmeon were frequent subjedts 
upon the stage of ancient Greece, but none 
of these tragedies now remain. ThcOropians, 
who were more forward than any to rank Am- 
phiaraus among the gods, excluded Alcmeon 
from those divine honours which they conferred 
upon his father and brother, because of his par¬ 
ricide. There are authors who say, that Alc¬ 
meon, after the second Theban war, went into 

9 t 

Actolia, upon the persuasion of Diomedcs ; that 
he assisted him to conquer that country and 
•Arcanania; and that, having been summoned 
to join in the Trojan expedition, Diomedcs 
went thither, but that Alcmeon staid in Ar- 
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canania; and, to do honour to his brother Am¬ 
philochus, built a city which he called Argos 
of Amphilochus. What has been said of Alc¬ 
meon's tomb deserves notice : it was at Psophis 
in Arcadia, had hardly any magnificence or 
ornaments, but was surrounded, with cypress 
trees so high, their shade covered the hill which 
overlooked the city. These trees were called 
The Virgins, and not cut down, being supposed 
sacred to Alcmeon. See Adrastus , Amphiciram y 
Amphilochus , Callirhoe . 

ALCOMENAEUS : Ulysses was so called from 
Alcomene, a city of Ithaca. . 

ALCON, son of Erictheus. There were several 
others of this name, one a son of Mars, another 
of Amyous, and a third of Hippocoon. 

ALCYON, brother of Porphyrion, was one of 
the giants in the war against the gods. It seems 
there was a prophetical rumor among the dei¬ 
ties, that the giants should not be overcome, 
unless a mortal assisted in the war ; wherefore 

Jupiter, by advice of Pallas, called up Hercu¬ 
les, and being assisted by the other gods, gain¬ 
ed a complete vidtory over the rebels, most of 
whom perished in the conflict. Hercules first 
slew Alcyon with an arrow, but he still revived 
and grew stronger, till Pallas drew him out of 
the moon’s orb, when he expired. Alcyon is 
said to have killed twenty-four of the adherents 
of Hercules before he fell. Upon the death of 
Alcyon, seven young virgins, who were ena¬ 
moured of him, or, as others say, his daugh¬ 
ters, were so afflidted at his loss that they threw 

themselves into the sea, and were turned into 

* 

Halcyons. 

ALCYONEUS, another of those giants, whom 
Minerva encountering at the Corinthian isth¬ 
mus, killed in spite of his monstrous bulk. 

ALEA: Minerva was so called from a city of this 
name in Arcadia, where a temple was eredted, 
and festivals observed to her honours, under the 
title of A leans. 

ALECTO, one of the three Eumenidcs or Furies. 
She is called Aledto,from a privative and lo 
' rest . Aledto is described with vipers about her 
head, and as armed with vipers, scourges, and 
torches. Consult that fine description of this 
Fury in Virgil, where he makes her begin the 
war between the followers of Aeneas and the 
old inhabitants of Latium. Sec Furies. 
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ALECTOR. See Argaeus. 

ALECTRYO, or ALECTRYON, was the confi¬ 
dant of Ma^s/in his Intrigue with: Venns. As 
Apollo, or the Sun, had a friendship for Vul¬ 
can, the husband of Venus, Mars was particu¬ 
larly fearful of his discovering the affair, and 
therefore appointed the youth Ale<5iryo to warn 
him and his fair mistress of the Sun's approach. 
The sentinel unluckily falling asleep, the Sun 
saw them together, and presently communica¬ 
ted the secret to Vulcan, who, to revenge the 
injury, (against their next meeting, an oppor¬ 
tunity for which soon offered, upon pretence 
of his going to Lemnos) contrived so fine and 
imperceptible a net-work of iron, that they 
were taken and exposed to the ridicule of the 
gods, till released, at the intercession of Nep¬ 
tune. Mars, to punish Alectryo for his neg- 
le<5t, changed him into a cock, who, to atone 
for his fault, has ever since given constant no¬ 
tice of the Sun's approach, by his„crowing. 

ALECTRYOMANTIA, a kind of divination by 

a cock. 

ALEMANNtlS, a hero of the ancient Germans, 
whom they revered as a god. 

ALEMONA, the tutelary goddess who presided 
over children prior to their birth. 

ALEMONIDES MYSCELUS, son of Alemon. 

ALEON, one of the Dioscuri. 

ALEO DEUS, Mercury. 

ALETES, son of Aegisthus, who, having usurp¬ 
ed the kingdom of Mycenae, was killed by O- 
restes. . 

ALETHES, an honest Trojan, and friend of Ae- 

t 

neas. 

ALETIDES, sacrifices which the Athenians of¬ 
fered to Icarius and Erigone, agreeable to the 
appointment of the oracle of Apollo. They 
were called Alctidcs , from a Greek word signi- 
fying to wander , because Erigone wandered in 
search of her father. Sec Icarius, Erigone. 

ALEUS, king of Arcadia, famous for the many 
temples he caused to be eredted. 

ALEXANDER, the name given to Paris, soil of 
Priam,, by the shepherds who brought him up: 
also a son of Eurystheus. 

ALEXANDRA, the same with Cassandra, daugh¬ 
ter of Priam. See Cassandra . 

ALEXANDRIA. This city has been personified 
on gems and medals, and symbolized by the 


various attributes of plenty ; particularly, and 

P * * 9 m | 

r properly, by corn : Aegypt having ’ been the 
; granary of Rome. 1 _ ■-?’* ^ 

ALEXIA, a Celtic city, built ; by Hercules. 

ALEXI ARE, daughter of Hercules by Hebe, and 
sister of Anicetus. ; * * -- 

ALEXICACUS, an epithet of Neptune, whom 

the tunny fishers used to invoke under this ap- 

* 

pellation, that their nets might be preservecj 
from the sword-fish, which used to tear them • 
and that he might prevent the assistance which 
it was pretended the dolphins used to give the 

tunnies on this occasion. See Acesius . ' ■■ 

♦ 

ALEXIRHOE, a nymph who was wife to Pan. 

ALEXOTHOE, daughter of Dimas and mother 
of Aesacus, by king Priam: 

ALIA, in Grecian antiquity, solemn games cele¬ 
brated at Rhodes, in honour of the Sun, who is 
said to have been born in the island of Rhodes, the 
inhabitants of which were reputed his posterity; 
and therefore, according to Strabo, called He- 
liades. In these games the combatants were 
not only men, but boys, and the vidiors were 
rewarded with a crown of poplar. 

ALIGER ARCAS : the winged Arcadian; that 
is. Mercury. 

ALILAT, a divinity of the ancient Arabians.— 
Herodotus informs us, that these people wor¬ 
shipped the sun and moon under the names of 
Utrotalt and Alilat, or Alitta. It is plain that 
this appellation is derived from the Hebrew 
h alii ah 3 or haleilat, which signifies the night , 
because the moon, which was adored under his 
name, shines in the night. Some authors are 
of opinion that the Mahometan Arabs took the 
crescent, which they place on tops of towers, 
as Christians do the cross, from the ancient 
religion of the Arabians, who adored the moon, 
and not from the flight of Mahomet from Mecca 
to Medina, at the time of the new moon. 

Alilat was an epithet also given to Diana and Ve¬ 
nus by the Phoenicians, Arabians, and Cappa¬ 
docians; to the*former as the moon, and the 
latter as the evening star. 

ALIOPE, mother of the Telchines. Sec Telcbims. 

ALIPES DEUS, the god xvitb winged feet ; that is. 
Mercury. 

ALITER1US and ALITERI A. Jupiter and Cc. 
res were thus called from preventing millers 
from stealing meal. 
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ALLAT, an idol of the ancient Ai abians before 
the time of Mahomet. The inhabitants of Ta- 
gef, who worshipped this idol, were so attached 

• to it, that they begged of Mahomet, as a con¬ 
dition of peace, not to destroy it for three years, 
which not obtaining, they asked only a month’s 
respite ; but this also positively refusing, it was 
destroyed by his order in the ninth year of the 
Hegira. The Teyeffians bitterly lamented the 

loss of their deity. 

ALUROTIUS, or HALIROTHUS, son of Nep¬ 
tune, and brother of Alcippe. Mars being in 
love with Alcippe, but unable to gain her af¬ 
fections, offered violence to her and slew her 
brother Allirotius. Neptune, enraged at the 
death of his son, cited Mars to judgment. The 
place where this famous judgment was pro¬ 
nounced, was called Areopagus, a name formed 
from that of Mars, called Ares, and the word 
Pag os, because ilic assembly was held upon an 
eminence called Apms nay®*, the Rock of Mars, 
which is the origin of the famous tribunal Are¬ 
opagus. As the transadlions of those times 
were seldom written without some embellish¬ 
ment, it was given out that Mars had been ab¬ 
solved by the judgment of the twelve great 
gods, because the judges on this trial were in 
number twelve. This event, so celebrated in 
Grecian story, happened, according to the 
chronicle of Paros, under the reign of Crana- 
nus, that is, 1560 years before Christ. See the 
article Alcippe . 

ALLOPROSALLOS, an epithet of Mars, who 
was the common god of opposite armies. 

ALLYATTES, on ALLYATTUS, king of Ly¬ 
dia, and father of Croesus, succeeded Sadiates. 
He prepared for carrying on a war against Cy- 
axares, king of the Medes ; but when the two 
armies were ready to engage, they were pre- * 
vented by an eclipse of the sun, the cause of 
which being unknown to them both, they in¬ 
stantly concluded a peace. Allyattes is said to 
have excelled on musical instruments, and a 
monument wtfs credited to him at Sardis, by the 
Lydian maids, who raised money for the pur¬ 
pose by prostitution. 

ALMA, a name of Ceres, from her nourishing 
and impregnating all seeds and vegetables, and 
being, as it were, the common mother of all 
things. 3 


ALO 


ALMON, god of a small river so called in the 
territory of Rome, and father of the nymph 
Lara. Of the same name likewise was the son 
of Tyrrhus, who was of the party of Turnus 
and the Latins, and fell in the seventh Aeneid. 
ALMOPS, son of Neptune and Athamantis, one 
of the giants who made war upon Jupiter. 
ALMUS, or ALUMNUS, names of Jupiter be¬ 
cause he cherishes all things. 

ALOA, a Grecian feast in honour of Ceres and 
Bacchus, by whose blessings the husbandmen 
received the recompense of their labours,^ and 
therefore their oblations consisted of nothing 
but the fruits of the earth. Others say this fes¬ 
tival was instituted in commemoration of the 
primitive Greeks, who lived in corn-fields and 
vineyards. Authors are not agreed as to the 
. time of celebrating the Aloa : Some suppose it 
to have been before the commencement of har¬ 
vest, whilst others will,have it a rejoicing af¬ 
ter'harvest, not unlike our- harvest phonic. The 
most probable opinion is that which fixes it in 

the mohtli Possidion, answering to our Decem¬ 
ber, and derives its denomination from the 
threshing time, when the husbandmen lived 
much in their barns. 

ALOIDAE, ALOIDES ; names given to Oetus, 
or Othus, and Ephialtes, reputed sons of the 
giant Aloeus and Iphimediai; others say that 
Neptune was their father, .and that this marine 
deity made them grow every year a foot and a 
half in statue, and as much in compass. Aloeus 
being old, and incapable of attending in the 
war, they confederated with the giants, com¬ 
menced hostilities against Jupiter, and led Mars 
in irons, who was afterwards delivered by Mer¬ 
cury. Nothing less would serve these brothers 
but marrying Juno and Diana; Jupiter, how¬ 
ever, frustrated their ambition, and they were 
at last shot by the arrows of Apollo and his sis¬ 
ter. 

ALOPE, daughter of Cercyon, having received 
Neptune too favourably, and had a child by 
him, was put to death by her father, and chang¬ 
ed into a fountain. 

One of the Harpies also was called by this name. 
ALOT1A, in Grecian antiquity, a festival observ¬ 
ed to the honour of Minerva, by the Arcadians, 
in memory of a victory in which they took a 
. great number of the Lacedemonians prisoners. 
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ALPHEAEA, or ALPHEA, a name of Diana, 

from a temple consecrated to her on the banks 

► 

of the Alpheus. 

ALPHEIAS, a name of Arethusa> from the river 
Alpheus. 

ALPHENOR, one of the sons of Niobe and Am- 

♦ 

phion, killed by Apollo and Diana, as he was 
endeavouring to lift up his brothers, Phaedimus 
and Tantalus. See Niobe , Amphion. 

ALPHESIBOEA, daughter of Phlegeus, and wife 
of Alcmaeon. 

ALPHEUS : The river so called is fabled to have 
been a hunter, who having long pursued A- 
rethusa, a nymph in the train of Diana, was 
changed by this goddess into the stream which 
retained his name, whilst the nymph was con- 
verted to a fountain. Alpheus, however, in 
his new state, remained not unconscious of 
his passion, and therefore sought to gratify it, 

by blending his waters with those of the foun- 

# 

tain. 

ALRUNES : the Germans called their household 
gods by this title. 

ALTAR, an eminence on which sacrifices were 

• anciently offered to some deity. The Pagans 
at 'first made their altars only of turf, but, in 
succeeding times, they were made of stone, 
wood, marble, and even of horn, as that of 
Apollo in the island of Delos. The figure of 
them, as well as the materials, was different, 
some were round, others square, others oval. 
They were always turned towards the east, and 
stood lower than the statues of the gods, which 
were placed upon bases above. The altar was 
generally adorned with leaves and flowers:— 
those of Apollo with laurel; of Hercules with 
poplar; of Jupiter with oak: Venus had her 
myrtle, and Minerva her olive. The height of 
the altars differed according to the gods to 
whom they were consecrated ; which consecra¬ 
tion was performed by pouring oil upon them. 
The sacrifices to the infernal gods were made 
in holes in the earth ; to the terrestrial gods 
on altars almost level with the ground ; but 
those of the celestial gods were higher; that of 
Jupiter Olympus being, according to Pausa- 
nias, an elevation of almost twenty-two feet.— 
Before temples were in use, altars were eredt- 
ed, sometimes in the highways, sometimes in 

groves, and sometimes on the tops ofmoun- 
Vol I. 


tains. It was customary to engrave upon them 
the name, or proper ensign or character of the 
deity to whom they were dedicated. When any 
person fled to any one of these for refuge, it 
was not lawful to take him away by force; but 
sometimes they would- light up a fire near the 
altar to drive him thence, and then it was sup¬ 
posed to be done by the intervention of Vul¬ 
can : but this was seldom suffered. Altars were 
of divers kinds, and sacred to gods, heroes, 
virtues, vices, diseases, &c. &c. Thus we read 
of the inner altar , or that built under the roof 
or cover of some temple or other building 
the outer altar , that sub dio, or in the open air : 
the golden altar , that which was covered or a- 
dorned with plates, &c. of gold : the brazen al¬ 
tar, one decorated or plated over with brass : 
the fixed or stationary altar , those built to re¬ 
main constantly in the same place : swiple altars , 
those without ornament or decollation : magni¬ 
ficent altars , those variously inriched with me¬ 
tals, precious stones, painting, sculpture, &c. 
Stoney altars , those made either of a simple 
stone, or heaps of stones, or of massive stones 
bound by masonry : earthy or turfy altars , those 
thi'own up only of earth, or turf accumulated : 
extemporancus altars , those made hastily and on 
some emergent occasion : sacrificing altars , those 
serving to hold vidtims and offerings presented 
to some deity : memorial altars , those eredfed to 
perpetuate the memory of some blessing or 
other extraordinary event which happened in 
the place: anointed or consecrated altars , those 
set apart or devoted to the deity, by a regular 
form or ceremony, whereof undtion made the 
chief part: votive altars , those vowed to some 
deity, in consideration of a benefit received: 
private or domestic altars, those eredled by pri¬ 
vate persons in or about their own houses, for 
family purposes: public altars, those consecrated 
in a solemn manner, to the public use: funeral 
altars, those eredted at the tomb of persons de¬ 
ceased, inscribed to their names : eucharistical- 

% 

tars, those wherein the communion or Chris¬ 
tian sacrifice is offered : low altars, those flat on 
the ground, or at most raised but little above 
the surface of it: high altars , those elevated a 
considerable height above the ground: subterra¬ 
neous altars, those let down some depth under 
ground: proper altars, those which answer the 

H 
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characters and use specified in the definition : 
improper or figurative altars, those which only 
bear the denomination by way of resemblance 
or analogy; viz. the astronomical and poetical 
altars : idolatrous altars, those ereCted to some 
idol or false god: principal altars, the chief al¬ 
tar of a place where there are several: horny 
altars, those formed only of. horns: ashen or 
cinereous altars, those of ashes: wooden altars, 
those of timber: bloody altars, those whereon 
animals are offered: unbloody altars ,those where¬ 
on plants, fruits, spices, or the like are offered. 
The altar of the Jews to Jehovah was but low, 
for they were forbidden to make any steps to 
go up to it, lest they should discover their na¬ 
kedness. At first they were to be made of 
earth, and afterwards of rough stone; for if 
wrought with any tool, it was said to be pol¬ 
luted. The altar for the tabernacle eredted by 
Moses in the wilderness, was made of Shittim 
wood, being about two yards and an half square, 
and a yard and an half high. It was over-laid 
with brass, and at each corner was a horn, or 
projection of Shittim wood, to fasten the ani¬ 
mals that were to be sacrificed; and this might 
be carried about on the shoulders of the priests. 
It was placed in the open air before the taber¬ 
nacle, and the burnt-offerings were to be, as 
the scripture expresses it, " for a sweet savour 
“ to the Lord," Among four-footed beasts, 
they only sacrificed bulls, goats, and rams.— 
The altar set up by Jacob, in Bethel, was no¬ 
thing but a stone, which served him for a pillow 
in the night; and that of Gideon was a stone 
before his house. Besides the altar for burnt- 
offerings, they had an altar for incense, and 
another for the shew-bread, both which were 

made of Shittim wood, over-laid with gold._ 

After the return from captivity, their altar for 
burnt-offerings was a large pile, built with un¬ 
hewn stones, which they went up to, not by 
steps, but by a gentle ascent. Altars, besides 
the more dircft purpose of sacrificing on them 
to the gods, were ereacd for other reasons, viz. 
to render alliances more solemn, treaties of 
peace more firm, and oaths more sacred : thus, 
king Latinus, touching the altar, swore eter¬ 
nal peace with Aeneas, in presence of both ar¬ 
mies : it was before the Altars that alliances, 
reconciliations, and marriages were ratified ac¬ 


cording to Virgil; and here they also held pub¬ 
lic entertainments, as may be seen from the 
same authority, supported by that of many o- 
ther authors. Altars are undoubtedly as an¬ 
cient as sacrifices themselves, consequently their 
origin is not much later than that of the world. 
Some attribute their institution to the Egyp¬ 
tians, others to the Jews, others to the Patri¬ 
archs before the flood ; and some carry them as 
far back as Adam, whose altar is much spoken 
of by Jewish and even by Christian writers.—- 
Others are contented to make the patriarch E- 
noch the first who consecrated a public altar. 
Be this as it will, the earliest altars we find any 
express testimony of, are those which were erect¬ 
ed by the patriarch Abraham. 

The manner of consecrating altars and images 
was the same: a woman, dressed in a garment 
of divers colours, brought upon her head a pot 
of sodden pulse, as beans, peas, or the like, 
which they gratefully offered to the gods, in 
remembrance of them ancient diet, but those, 
- like the other part of divine worship, were va¬ 
ried ; accordingly, Athenaeus tells us that the 
statue of Jupiter Ctesias was consecrated in this 
manner : they took a new vessel with two ears, 
upon the forepart of which they bound a 
chaplet of white wool, and another of yellow, 
and covered the vessel, then they poured out 
before it a libation, called Ambrosia, which 
was a mixture of water, honey, and all sorts of 
fruits ; but the most usual sort of consecration 
was by putting a crown upon them, anointing 
them with oil, and then offering prayers and li¬ 
bations to them ; sometimes they would add an 
execration against all that should profane them, 
and inscribe upon them the name of the deity, 
and the cause of their dedication. 


ALTE. See Lycaon. 

ALTELLUS, tliat is, brought up on the ground: 
a surname of Romulus. 

ALTHAEA, on ALTHEA, daughter of Thes- 
tius, was wife of Oeneus king of Calydon, and 
mother of Meleager, Oeneus having negle&cd 
the sacrifices due to Diana, the goddess, to 
punish him, sent a wild boar to ravage his 
country, the princes of which waiting to destroy 
the savage, were joined by Atalanta, daughter 
to the king of Arcadia. This princess having 
first wounded the monster, his spoils were 
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given to her by Meleager, whose maternal 
uncles, offended that a young female should 
enjoy the honour of the chace, took from her 
what Meleager had given. Provoked at this 
insult, Meleager, who loved Atalanta, slew his 
uncles ; and Althea, to revenge their death, 
threw into the fire that billet, on the preser¬ 
vation of which the life of her son depended. 
As the billet burned, Meleager consumed, and 
Althea, repenting- too late, killed herself in de¬ 
spair. According to some authors, it was Me¬ 
leager, and not his father, who slighted the 

rites of Diana. 

ALTHEMENES, son of Catreus, king of Crete, 
being told by the oracle, that he should be the 
cause of death to his father, retired to Rhodes. 
Hither his father coming in search of him, 
fell unwittingly by his hands. There was ano¬ 
ther of tliis name mentioned by Strabo, the son 
of Cissus, who built Argos. 

ALTHEPUS, son of Neptune, and king of E- 

9 

gypt. 

ALTIUS, a surname of Jupiter, from the wor¬ 
ship rendered to him in a sacred grove named 
Alt is, near Olympia. 

ALTRIX NOSTRA, a name of Ceres, of the same 
import with her epithet Alma, which see. 

ALUMNA, or NURSE, a title of Ceres. 

AL-UZZA, an idol of the ancient Arabians be¬ 
fore the time of Mahomet, worshipped by the 
tribes of Coraish and Kenanah, and part of the 
tribe of Salim. Some say it was a tree called 
The Egyptian Thorn, or Acacia, worshipped 
by the tribe Ghatfan, first consecrated by one 
Dhalem, who built a chapel over it so con¬ 
trived, as to give a sound when any person 
entered. This idol was demolished by Maho¬ 
met in the eighth year of the Hegira. 

ALYATTES, or ALYATTEUS, father of Croe¬ 
sus king of Lydia. 

ALYCUS, son of Sciron, assisted Castor and 
Pollux in delivering their sister Helen from 
the Athenians. From him a place in Megaris, 
where he was buried, was denominated Alycus. 
Ilereas writes, that Theseus himself, who car¬ 
ried off Helen, killed him ; but Plutarch ob¬ 
serves, it is totally improbable that Theseus 
himself was at Aphidnae, to which Helen had 
retired with Aethra mother of Theseus, when 
both the city and his own mother were taken. 
See Actbra. 
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ALYSIUS, a surname of Jupiter and Bacchus. 

ALYTARCHA, a priest of Antioch in Syria, 
who, in the games instituted in honour of the 
gods, presided over the officers, by whom rods 
were carried to clear away the crowd, and keep 
order. The officer who presided at the Olym¬ 
pic games was also denominated Alytarcha. 
Some suppose the Alytarcha to be the same 
with the Hellenodicus, of which opinion are 
Faber and Prideaux. Van Dale shews them to 
be different offices; not but that the Alytarchae 
might sometimes be substituted by the Helle- 
nodii, to perform some parts of their fundlion. 
The Alytarchae were the diredlors, orprefe&i, of 
the Mastigophori, or Mastigonomi, officers with 
whips in their hands, who attended at the games 
or combats of the Athletac, encouraged them to 
behave stoutly, and, on occasion, preserved 
good order, kept off the crowd, and were the 
same with those called in some other places 
Alytae. A late writer (Walker on Coins) as¬ 
cribes we know not what extraordinary dig¬ 
nities and honours to the Alytarchae, whom he 
represents as the chief of all the officers who 
presided at the games ; that they were honoured 
as Jupiter himself, wore ciowns set with jewels, 
ivory scepters, sandals, &c. 

% 

AMAEA, a surname of Ceres. 

AMALTHEA, daughter of Melissus king of 
Crete, and nurse of Jupiter, whom she fed 
with goat’s milk and honey. According to 
some authors, Amalthea was a goat which Ju¬ 
piter translated into the heavens, with her two 
kids, giving one of her horns to the daughters 
of Melissus, as a reward for the pains they had 
taken in attending him. This horn had the 
peculiar property of furnishing them with what¬ 
ever they wished for, and was thence called the 
Cornucopia, or horn of plenty. . For Amalthea, 
the Cumaean Sibyl, see Sibyl Is. 

AMANUS, or HAMANUS, an ancient deity 
of the Persians, mentioned by Strabo, who 
informs us, that, in Persia there arc large in- 
closurcs called wpccOnoc, in the middle of which 
is an altar wherein the Magi keep up a per¬ 
petual fire, among a great,quantity of ashes. 
They go every day into this place to say certain 
prayers, which last an hour : there they stand 
before the fire with a kind of fasces in their 
hands, and a mitre on their heads, the strings 
of which hang down behind and before: This, 
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he adds, is what is done in the temples of Ana- 
ites and Anianus; for these divinities have their 
temples ; and the statue of Amanus is carried 
about in great pomp. Amanus seems to take 
his name from Hammah, which signifies the 
Sun ; and the or fire-temples of this god 

agree exadtly with the Hammanirn, or fire- 
temples of the Phoenician god Baal, whence 
it is natural to conclude they are one and the 
same deity, namely, the Sun. See Baal. 

AMARACUS, a youth, perfumer to Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus; who, by chance, having broke 
a box of ointment, and the perfume smelling 
more sweetly than usual, the best ointments 
were thence called Amaracina.. On his death 
he was changed into the herb sweet marjoram. 

AMARYNCEUS. SeeDiores. 

AMARYNTHIA, or AMARYSIA, a Grecian 
festival, celebrated, with games in honour of 
Diana, surnamed Amarynthia and Amarysia , 
from a town in Euboea. It was observed by 
the Euboeans, Eretrians, Carystians, and Ath- 

i, who were inhabitants of a town in 

Attica. 

AMASIS, king of Egypt.—By his order a most 
extraordinary chapel was hewn out of a single 
stone, with the design to have it set up in the 
temple of Minerva at Sais in Egypt. See under 
Temple , or Chapel of Ainas is. 

AMASTRUS, son of Hippotas, of the Trojan 
party, was slain by the heroine Camilla, ac¬ 
cording to the eleventh Aeneid. 

AMATA, wife of Latinus, king of the Latins, 
and mother of Lavinia; she hung herself in 
despair at being unable to prevent the marriage 
of Aeneas to her daughter. 

AMATHUS, son of Hercules, and father of the 
Propaetides, gave his name to a city in the 
island of Cyprus, consecrated to Venus, and in 
which was a splendid temple eretfted to Adonis. 

AMATHUSIA, an epithet of Venus, from the 
.city Amathus being consecrated to her. 

AMATHUS A, the mother of Cinyras. 

AMAZONIUS, a surname of Apollo, from his 
terminating the war between the Amazons and 
Greeks. 

AMAZONS : a nation of female warriors, whose 
history has been esteemed fabulous by Strabo, 
Arrian, Palephatus, and some moderns, not¬ 
withstanding the attestations of antiquity to 
the reality of their existence. 


The Scythians had held a considerable part of 
Asia under their dominion, till they were sub¬ 
dued by Ninus, the founder of the Assyrian 
empire ; but, after the death of their conqueror, 
his wife and son, Ilinus and Scolopites, princes 
of the royal blood of Scythia, aspired to suc¬ 
ceed them. Their attempts, however, being 
rendered abortive by the success of their com¬ 
petitors, they withdrew with their wives, chil¬ 
dren, and adherents into Asiatic Sarmatia, 
beyond Mount Caucasus, where they formed 
an establishment, and from thence made fre¬ 
quent excursions for the supply of their exi¬ 
gencies, into the countries that bordered on 
the * Euxine sea. The frequency of these in¬ 
roads having exasperated their neighbours, a 
conspiracy was formed against them, and their 
men being surprized, were overpowered and 
slain. The women, to revenge this slaughter 
. of their husbands, and provide for their future 
safety, forthwith established a new mode of go¬ 
vernment. Having chosen a queen, and e- 
na&ed laws, they resolved to defend themselves 
without men, and even in opposition to them. 
With this view they put to death the few that 
chance or flight had preserved, and for ever 
renounced the rites of marriage. But to per- 
: petuate the duration of their new establishment, 
they annually resorted to the frontier of their 
kingdom, for the purpose of a casual inter¬ 
course with the other sex. None of them, how¬ 
ever, were allowed to increase the subjects of 
the state, who had not previously killed three 
men. The female offspring of this commerce 
were educated by them ; but boys, according 
to Justin, were strangled at the birth ; or else, 
as Diodorus relates, they distorted their limbs 
so as to render them unfit for martial exploits: 
but Quintus Curtius and others affirm, that the 
less savage amongst them sent their males to 
be brought, up by their fathers. As soon as 
the age of the girls permitted, they underwent 
the loss of their right breasts, that they mignt 
be able to draw the bow with more force. The 
common opinion is, that this operation was 
performed at the age of eight ,years, by an 
application of hot iron, which insensibly dried 
up the fibres and glands: but others presume, 
that less ceremony was used, the part, when 

formed, being removed by amputation ; whilst 
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some pretend, that the effect was produced by | 
an early compression, which being continued 
without remission, suppressed the expansion of I 
the one breast, and increased the projection of I 
the other. The Amazons were commonly 1 
clothed in the skins of beasts destroyed by 
them in the chase, which were tied over the I 
left'shoulder, and leaving the right side un- I 
covered, fell down to their knees. In war, the I 
queens, or other .chiefs, wore a corselet formed I 
of small plates of iron, in the manner of scales, I 
fastened by a girdle, below which hung the 1 
coat to the knee. The head was protected by I 
a helmet adorned with a plume. The rest of 
their arms were a bow and arrows, javelins, I 
and battle-axe, said to have been invented by 
Penthesilea, one of their queens. They also 
bore a buckler in the form of a crescent, about |. 
a foot and a half in diameter, with the points 
upward. Thalestris appeared before Alexander 
with two javelins, though she only came to 
make a gallant request: those who accompa¬ 
nied her bore two battle-axes with double edges, 
the handles of which were as long as the shaft 
of a. javelin. ..They are said to have made con¬ 
siderable conquests. The Crimea and Circassia 
were subject to. them, and Iberia, Colchis, and 
Albania tributary. They, retained their power 
for several, centuries; but an expedition into 
Greece and the island of Achilles, is reported 
to have ruined their empire. 

The Amazons of Africa were female warriors, 
who were obliged to continue virgins till a 
certain period, after which they were allowed 
to marry, simply for the purpose of continuing 
their numbers. The offices of state were filled 
by them, whilst the men performed the do¬ 
mestic services. Historians inform us, that 
they inhabited an island called Hesperia, as 
lying to the west of the lake Tritonis. These 
Amazons were celebrated for their struggles 
with the Gorgons, another race of females that 

inhabited likewise the borders of the same 
lake. , : ’ , ' 

Ihe Amazons of South America, living on the 
bunks of that great river which bears their 
name, make the greatest figure in modern 
.story, I hey are said to have been governed 
and led to battle by their queen alone. No 

xnep were suffered .to'live amongst them, though 


upon certain occasions, some were permitted 
to visit them. The females sprung from this 
intercourse were bred with the greatest care, 
but the males were sent to the country of their 

fathers..The Jesuit missionaries mention a 

similar republic of Amazons in one of the Phi- 

lippine islands, whose husbands visit them at 

* 

a particular season of the year, and when they 
retire take with them the males that had been 
born since their last visit.—The best troops in 
the armies of the emperor of Menomotapa are 
said to be women, who inhabit the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Nile, converse at certain pe¬ 
riods with the men, and dispose of their chil¬ 
dren in the same manner as the other Amazons. 
Thevenot and others relate, that in Mingrelia, 
there is a people near Mount Caucasus, a- 
bounding in warlike women, who make fre¬ 
quent incursions into Muscovy, and engage 
the Calmuc Tartars.—Bremen sis, an ecclesi- 

i • 

astic, who lived about the year 1070, speaks 
of an Amazon nation near the Baltick ; and 

a 

relates circumstances similar to those of the 
other Amazons, only with additional wonders, 
too ridiculous to be repeated. 

The Amazons were called by Plato Sauromatides; 
and Herodotus mentions, that in the Scythian 
language, their denomination was Aeorpata, or 
! man-killers, a word apparently compbunded of 
the Celtic aeor a man , and pata to kill. Strabo's 

objection to the existence of the Amazons arises 

% 

principally from the difficulty of conceiving a 
nation of women to exist, independent of men, 
and carry on the management of affairs both 
in peace and war. The disbelief ofPalephatus 
was formed on the conceit, that whatever had 
existed might still exist, and must somewhere 
occur: and he further pretended, that Ama¬ 
zons were only men in the dress.of women.— 
Petit argues, that the peculiarities of the Ama¬ 
zons resulted from the efFe&s of climate. Others 

♦ 

affirm, that the state of the Amazons was no¬ 
thing more than a community, in which the 
females had the upperhand ; and this opinion 
seems to be countenanced by what Pliny and 
; Pomponius Mela have advanced, concerning a 
Scythian people, amongst whom the women 
» enjoyed the supreme command ; and this they 
j call the kingdom of the Amazons.--Diodorus 
! speaks of the tombs of the Amazons, the ruins 
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of which were extant in his time. These monu- I 
ments are attributed to a queen of that coun¬ 
try, who had interred in them the heroines that 
fell in their conflicts with the Gorgons. Her¬ 
cules is reported to have conquered and exter¬ 
minated the Scythian Amazons, whose queen 
Hippolyta, was bestowed by him upon Theseus, 
as the reward of his valour. In the conquest 
of Hippolyta, Hercules is described as unlos- 
ing her zone ; which the Amazons wore, not 
like women, immediately beneath their breast, 
but like men, as a belt round their loins, and 
principally with a view to express their martial 
charadter : To gird one’s self signifying, in Ho¬ 
mer, to prepare for battle. Amongst the ideal 
figures of the ancients, the Amazons alone are 
represented with a protuberant breast. As they 
exhibit women, and not girls, the extremity of 
their bosom is always visible. The general 
conformation of these heroines is similar to that 
of the Gorgons and other inferior goddesses.— 
The hair of their heads appear to have all been 
modelled from the same example. They pre¬ 
sent a sedate countenance, somewhat expres¬ 
sive of pain ; for the peculiarity of the single 
. breast occurs in all their statues. 

AMBARVALIA, feasts celebrated by the Roman 
husbandmen twice a year. The first, in the 
spring, was in order to render Ceres propitious, 
when each master of a family furnished a viftim, 
with an oaken wreath round its neck, which he 
led thrice round his grounds, lustrating them 
with milk and wine, and followed by all his fa¬ 
mily, singing hymns and dancing in honour of 
the goddess. At the end of harvest there was a 
second festival, in which they presented to Ce¬ 
res the first-fruits of the season, and made an 
entertainment for their relations and neigh¬ 
bours. At these festivals they sacrificed to Ce¬ 
res a sow, a sheep, and a bull or heifer. The 
Ambervalia was of two kinds, private and pub¬ 
lic. The public Ambervalia were those cele¬ 
brated in the boundaries oF the city, and in 
which the twelve Fratres Arvales oiliciated pon¬ 
tifical ly, walking at the head of a procession of 
the citizens who had lands and vineyards in 
Home. The prayer or formula here used was 
Avcrtas morbum , mortem , tabcm nebulam impetigi - 

nem> pesestatem . Some make a quinquennial, as 

wellasan annual Ambarvalia, the one perfor¬ 


med once every lustrum ,, the other once a year, 
(for authors are not agreed that the Ambarva¬ 
lia were celebrated twice a year, although most 
are of this opinion). The former was called the 
greater Ambarvalia, as being performed ac¬ 
cording to a settled rite ; and it is to these the 
denomination Suovctaurilia seems alone to be¬ 
long. See Suovetaurilia. 

AMBASINEUS, one of the competitors in the 
games of the eighth Odyssey. 

AMBIEGNAE OVES, an appellation given to 
such ewes as, having brought forth twins, were 
sacrificed, together with their lambs, one on 

each side. They are mentioned among other 
sacrifices to Juno. 

AMBITION was a goddess of the ancients. 

AMBRACIUS, a judge, who, in the Metamor¬ 
phosis of Ovid, is mentioned as changed to a 
stone. 

AMBROSIA is commonly represented as the so¬ 
lid food of the gods, in contradistin&ion to the 
liquid, which was called Ncdtar; but those ap¬ 
pellations were sometimes inverted. Lucian, 
rallying the gods, tells us that Ambrosia and 
Nedtar were not so excellent as the poets de¬ 
scribe them, since they would leave them f6r 
blood and fat, which they came to suck from 
the altars, like flies. . . ; : 

Ambrosia, in Grecian antiquity, a feast celebra¬ 
ted by the Aconians, in honour of Bacchus.— 
The Ambrosia were also denominated Choa and 
Lcnaea , and were kept in the month Lena. 

Ambrosia, one of the seven daughters of Atlas, 
by his wife Aethra; which daughters were 
called by one general name Hyades. 

AMBULUS: Jupiter was so called; Minerva Am- 

bulia, and Castor and Pollux Ambulii ; because 

those divinities had altars near a large portico 

where the Lacedemonians were accustomed to 
walk. 

AMBURBIA, AMBURBIUM, in Roman anti¬ 
quity, a procession made round the walls of 
Rome, in which the people led a vidtim, and 
afterwards sacrificed it, in order to avert some 
calamity with which the city was supposed to 
be threatened. . Hence we have Atnburblctles 
vi&imae, the vidlims carried along in the pro¬ 
cession, and afterwards sacrificed. Scaligcr, 
followed by many others, maintains the Ain - 
burbia to be the same with Ambarvalia; but 
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Servius expressly distinguishes between the 
Am bur bi a and Ambarvalia, the first being per¬ 
formed in the city, or its environs, and the o- 

ther in the country. 

AMENTHES: Pluto was thus called from his 
having been deprived of the nymph Menthes, 
by Proserpine. 

AMICA, an epithet of Venus among the Athe¬ 
nians, because she joins lovers together, the 
Greek word Ebeing used both in a good 
and bad sense, signifying as well a prostitute, 

as a mistress. 

AMI DAS, a Japanese idol: he is their sovereign 
lord and absolute ruler of Paradise ; the protec¬ 
tor of human souls, and the father and god of 
all those who are partakers of the delights of Pa¬ 
radise : he is, in short, the mediator and sa¬ 
viour of mankind ; for, by his intercession, 
souls obtain remission of sins, and are accoun¬ 
ted worthy of eternal life. Amidas has such 
influence over Jemma, the Japanese god of 
hell, and solicits that stern judge in such pre¬ 
vailing terms, that he not only mitigates the 
transgressor’s pains, but frequently discharges 
him, and sends him into the world again, be¬ 
fore the term allotted for his chastisement is 
fully expired. Amidas is revered after a very 
singular manner by some devotees, who vo¬ 
luntarily sacrifice their lives to him, and drown 
themselves in his presence. The victim enter¬ 
ing into a little boat, gilt and adorned with 
silken streamers, ties a considerable quantity 
of stones to his neck, waist, and legs, after which 
he first dances to the sound of instrumental mu¬ 
sic, and then throws himself into the river.— 
On this occasion, being attended by a nume¬ 
rous train of relations, friends, and bonzes, they 
sometimes scuttle the boat, and so sink it to 
the bottom. Others of these enthusiastic Ja¬ 
panese, confine themselves within a narrow ca¬ 
vern, in form of a sepulclme, walled round a- 
bout, with only a little air-hole. In this grot, 
the devotee calls upon his god Amidas, without 
interruption, till the moment he expires.* That 
Amidas is, in the opinioii of the Japanese, the 
supreme being, is evident from the description 
his disciples give of him ; for, according to 
them, he is an invisible, incorporeal, immuta¬ 
ble substance, distindl from all the elements: 
he existed before nature ; is the fountain and 


foundation of all good ; without beginnihgand 
without end: he eredled the universe, and is 
infinite and immense. Amidas is represented 
on an altar, mounted on a horse with seven 
heads, which is an hieroglyphic of seven thou¬ 
sand years: he has a dogs head, and holds in 
his hands a gold ring or circle, which he bites. 
This bears a very near affinity to the Egyptian 
circle, which was looked upon as an emblem 
of time, and it shews that this god is an hiero¬ 
glyphic of the revolution of ages, or rather, of 
eternity itself. He is dressed in a very rich 
robe, * adorned with pearls and precious stones. 

AMISODAR, a king on the banks of the Xan- 
thus, whose principal force consisted in the 
Chimera which was killed by Bellerophon. 

AMITHAON, the father of Melampus, and bro¬ 
ther of Eson. 

AMMALO, a Grecian festival, of which nothing 
more is recorded than that it belonged to Jupi¬ 
ter. 

AMMON, or HAMMON, the name of the E- 
gyptian Jupiter, worshipped under the figure 
of a ram. Bacchus having subdued Asia, and 
passing with his army through the deserts of 
Africa, was in great want of water; but Jupi¬ 
ter, his father, assuming the shape of a ram, 
led him to a fountain, where he refreshed him¬ 
self and his army ; in requital of which favour, 
Bacchus built there a temple to Jupiter, under 
the title of Ammon , from the Greek A^a, which 
signifies sand, alluding to the sandy desert where 
it was built. Such is the poetical account ; but 
it is more probable that the Egyptians worship¬ 
ped the Sun under this name, for Hamma sig¬ 
nifies, in Hebrew, the Sun ; or, perhaps, they 
meant by it Ham , son of Noah, whose posteri¬ 
ty settled in Libya. The temple of Jupiter 
Hammon, in Libya, was famous for its oracle, 
which continued till the time of Theodosius: 
Lucan brings his hero, the great Cato, to con¬ 
sult it. The excessive vanity of Alexander the 
Great, put him upon bribing the priests of this 
god, to declare him the son of Jupiter Ammon. 
With this view he marched at the head of his 
army, through the sandy deserts of Libya, till 
■ he arrived at the temple, where the most an¬ 
cient of the priests declared him the son of Ju- 
piter^ assuring him tlmt his father had destined 
him for the empire of the world ; from which 
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time, in all his letters and orders, he assumed 
the title of Alexander the king, son of Jupiter Am - 
mon . Jupiter Ammon was usually represented 
under the figure of a ram, though on some me¬ 
dals he appears of a human shape, having only 
_two ram-horns growing out beneath his ears. 

Ammon, an Athenian festival, of which we are 
able to trace no particulars. 

AMMON I A, a name of Juno, from an altar eredted 
to her honour in the sands of Libya. 

AMMOTHAEA, a nymph, the daughter of Ne- 
reus and Doris. 

AMMU DATES, one of the gods of the Romans. 

AMNISIADES, or AMNISIDES, nymphs so cal¬ 
led from Amnisiis, a river of Crete. 

AMPELOS, the son of a satyr and nymph, was 
one of the adherents of Bacchus, who had also 
a priest of the name. This word, which signi¬ 
fies a vine , was the name also of a promontory 
of the isle of Samos ; of a city in Crete, and a- 
nother in Macedonia. 

AMPELUSIA, a promontory of Africa, in Mau¬ 
ritania, where was a cavern sacred to Hercu¬ 
les. 

AMPHI ALUS, a competitor in the games of the 
eighth Odyssey. 

AMPHIARAIDES: Alcmeon, son of Amphia- 
raus. 

# 9 

AMPHIARIA, a Grecian festival at Oropus, in 
honour of Amphiaraus. 

AMPHIARAUS, one of the most celebrated 
prophets among the Pagans, was son of Oicleus, 
and great-grand-son ofMelampus,who received 
part of the kingdom of Argos for a material 
piece of service rendered the women of that 
country; which division of the kingdom occa¬ 
sioned the discords that prevailed during the 
reign of Adrastus, king of Argos, who, not 
being able to withstand the partizans of Am¬ 
phiaraus, was forced to abandon his kingdom; 
for Amphiaraus had usurped the crown, after 
putting to death Talaus, the father of Adras¬ 
tus. However, the match afterwards conclud¬ 
ed between Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, sister 
of Adrastus, put an end to the quarrel, and 
restored Adrastus to his throne. Amphiaraus 
knowing, by the spirit of prophecy, that he 
should lose his life if he engaged in the Theban 
war, hid himself in order to avoid it; but his ' 
wife Eriphyle being prevailed on by the present! 


of a necklace from Poly n ices, discovered where 
he lay concealed, so that he was forced to ac¬ 
company Adrastus and the other princes on 
that expedition. Being exceedingly enraged 
at Eriphyle, he enjoined Alcmeon and his 
other children by her, to put her to death as 
soon as their age would allow, which order 
was afterwards executed by Alcmeon, but not 
before he had discovered his mother’s perfidy 
to himself also. The war against Thebes prov¬ 
ed fatal to all the princes-engaged in it, Ad¬ 
rastus excepted, who owed his safety and life 
to the celebrated horse Arion ; for the earth 
being split asunder by a thunderbolt, Amphi¬ 
araus and his chariot was swallowed up in the 
chasm, at least,according to common tradition ; 
though Strabo says he fell from his chariot in 
the battle, which was carried empty to another 
place. Those who relate that this happened 
the very day the army encamped before Thebes 
are mistaken, for he died the day of the re¬ 
treat, and the siege continued.some time. Am¬ 
phiaraus was believed to excel chiefly in divin¬ 
ing by dreams ; but this was not ail, for he was 
the first that divined by- fire. Great com¬ 
mendations have been bestowed on him, and 
amongst others this, that he was what he ap¬ 
peared to be, an honest man. Apollodorus is 
the only author who reckons him. among the 
Argonauts, for he. is not ranked among them 
either by Apollonius, Hyginus, or Valerius 
Flaocus. By his wife Eriphyle he had two sons, 
Alcmeon and Amphilocus, and three daughters, 
Eurydice, Demonassa, and Alcmene. Pliny 
adds a third son called Tiburtus, founder of 
the city Tibur ; but according to Solinus, Ti¬ 
burtus was not the son, but the grandson of 
Amphiaraus; which opinion seems the better 
founded, since none of the Greek poets extant 
mention Tiburtus as a son of Amphiaraus, 
though they particularize his other children. 
The Pagans believed that Amphiaraus returned 
from hell, and even pointed out the place of 
his resurredtion. Some authors affedt to say 
only that he disappeared , among whom are 
Diodorus Siculus: Amphiaraus, when the earth 
opened, fell into the chasm, and was seen no 
more. Apollodorus gives the reason of his 
disappearing , which was, that Jupiter rendered 
him immortal: tr He and his chariot were seen 
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no more , for Jupiter made him immortal. ’ 
phiaraus was ranked among the gods; temples 
were dedicated to him, and his oracle, as well 
as the sports instituted in honour of this new 
deity, were very famous. See Adrastus , Alc- 
meon , Amphiiochus , Eriphyle. 

AMPHICLUS, a hero in the sixteenth Iliad, slain 

by Phylides. 

AMPHICTYON, son of Deucalion, and third 
king of Athens, instituted that celebrated 
council of the Greeks called Amphi&yons ; 
though others, with less reason affirm, Acri- 
sius, king of the Argives, to have been the 
person who gave a form and laws to this body. 
The first assembly of the kind was held by 
dire<5tion of Amphi&yon, who proposed, by 
means of it, to bind the Greeks more firmly 
together, so as to render them formidable to 
the surrounding barbarous nations. These 
met twice a year at Thermopylae, in the tem¬ 
ple of Ceres, which was built on a large plain 
near the river Asopus, and were called Am- 
pbidtyons; from the name of their founder. 
Authors give different accounts of the num¬ 
ber of Amphi&yons, as well as of the states 
entitled to have their representatives in this 
council: according to Strabo, Harprocration 
and Suidas, they were twelve at their first in¬ 
stitution, sent by the following cities and states: 
The Ionians, Dorians, Perhaebians, Boeotians, 
Magnesians, Achaeans, Phthians, Melians, Do- 
lopians, Aenianians, Delphians, and Phocaeans. 
Aeschines only reckons eleven ; instead of the 
Achaeans, Aenianians, Delphians, and Dolo- 
pians, he inserts the Thessalians, Oetaeans, 
andLocrians : lastly, the list of Pausanias con¬ 
tains only ten Amphi&yons, viz. Ionians, Do- 
lopians, Thessalians, Aenianians, Magnesians, 
Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Phocaeans, and 
Locrians ; being silent as to the Eleans, Ar- 
gians, Achaians, and Messenians. In the time 
of Philip of Macedon, the Phocaeans were ex¬ 
cluded the alliance for having plundered the 
Delphian temple; and the Lacedemonians 
were admitted in their place ; but the Pho¬ 
caeans, sixty years after, having behaved gal¬ 
lantly against Brcnnus and his Gauls, were re¬ 
stored to their seat in the Amphi&yonic coun¬ 
cil. Under Augustus, the city Nicopolis was 
admitted into this body, and to make room 
Vol L 


for it the Magnesians, Melians, Phthians, and 
Aenianians, who, till then, had distin& voices, 
were ordered to be numbered with the Thes¬ 
salians, and to have only one common repre¬ 
sentative. Strabo speaks as if this council 
were extin& in the times of Augustus and 
Tiberius; but Pausanias, who lived many 
years after, under Antoninus Pius, assures us 
it remained entire in his time, and that the 
number of Amphi&yons was then thirty. The 
members were of two kinds, each city sending 
two deputies under different denominations * 
one called 'UpoiAwipcov, whose business seems tp 
have been more immediately to inspe& what 
related to sacrifices and ceremonies of religion; 
the other riuAayopas-, charged with hearing and 
deciding causes and differences between pri¬ 
vate persons. Both had an equal right to de¬ 
liberate and vote in all that related to the 
common interests of Greece. The Hieromnernon 
was ele&ed by lot; the Pylagoras by plurality 
of voices. Though the Amphi&yons were in¬ 
stituted at Thermopylae, M. de Valois main¬ 
tains, that their first place of residence was at 
Delphos, where, for some ages, the tranquillity 
of the times found them no other employment 
.than that of being, if one may so call it, church¬ 
wardens of the temple of Apollo: afterwards, 
the approach of armies frequently drove them 
to Thermopylae, where they took their station, 
that they might be nearer to oppose the pro¬ 
gress of the enemy, and order timely succour 
to the cities most in danger. Their ordinary 
residence however was at Delphos ; here they 
decided. all public differences and disputes 
subsisting between any of the Grecian cities ; 
but before they proceeded to judgment, they / 
jointly sacrificed an ox cut into small pieces, 
as a symbol of their union. Their determi¬ 
nations were received with the greatest vene¬ 
ration, and even held inviolable. The Am¬ 
phi&yons, at their admission, took a solemn 
oath never to divest any city of their right of 
deputation, never to avert its running waters, 
and, if any attempt of this kind were made 
by others, to wage mortal war against them ; 
more particularly, in case an attempt were 
made to rob the temple of any of its orna¬ 
ments, they were to employ hands, feet, ton¬ 
gue, their whole power in revenging such vio- 
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lations. This oath was backed with terrible 
imprecations against such as broke it, e. gr. 
May they meet all the vengeance of Apollo, 
Minerva, Diana, &c. May their soil produce 
no fruit, their wives bring forth nothing but 
monsters! &c. The stated times of their 
meeting were the spring and the autumn. 
On extraordinary occasions, however, they 
met at any time of the year, or even conti¬ 
nued sitting all the year round. Philip of 
Macedon usurped the right of presiding in 
the assembly Of the Amphidtyons, and of 
first consulting the oracle, which was called 

TlpOfAUvUlOL. 

AMPHIDAMAS,son of Busiris, tyrant ofThrace, 
was killed by Hercules.—There was another of 
this name, brother of Cepheus, and son of Aleus. 
According to Apollonius, both brothers ac¬ 
companied Jason in his expedition forthe golden | 

fleece, I 

AM PHI DROMI A, in Grecian antiquity, a fes¬ 
tival celebrated the first day of the birth of a 
child. It was so called from running round , be¬ 
cause it was customary to run round the fire 
with the infant in their arms. 

AMPHIGUEEIS, a name of Vulcan, because he 
was lame in both feet, according to Hesiod, 
who gives him this epithet. 

AMPHILOCHUS, son of Amphiaraus, was a cele¬ 
brated diviner, and brother of Alcmeon, whom 
he accompanied in the second war of Thebes, and 
assisted, according to some authors, in dispatch¬ 
ing their mother Eriphyle, though most are of a 
contrary opinion. Pie was a king as well as a pi’o- 
phet, for he reigned at Argos. It is true he could 
not maintain himself in that kingdom, but re¬ 
tired in disgust, and built a city in the bay of 
Ambracia. Thucydides relates, that Arnphi- 
lochus, son of Amphiaraus, returning home 
after the Trojan war, and not being pleased 
with the state of allairs at Argos, founded Ar¬ 
gos Amphilochiuni, and the towns of Amphilo- 
chia, in the bay of Ambracia, calling the city 
Argos, after the name of bis own country.— 
This city was the most considerable of all Am- 
philochia, being possessed by the most pow¬ 
erful inhabitants. The altar that was conse¬ 
crated to Amphilochus at Athens, did not con¬ 
tribute so much to the glory of his name, as 
the oracle atMallus in Cilicia, which city was 


founded conjointly by him and Mopsus after 
the Trojan war. Here Mopsus and Amphilo¬ 
chus quarrelling, the latter left that place and 
went to Argos, but not finding there what he 
expedled, he rejoined Mopsus, who would have 
no further concern with him, upon which, en¬ 
gaging in a duel,, they killed each other. 
Their tombs, which were shown at Marga- 
sa near the river Pyramus, were so situated, 
that the one could not be seen from the other. 
Strabo says, that Amphilochus was killed by 
Apollo. There are authors who ascribe the 
building of Argos Amphilochium to Alcmeon, 
and not to Amphilochus. See Alcmeon. 

There was another Amphilochus, son of Alcmeon 

and Manto. See Callirhoe . 

AMPHIMACHUS: There were-two of this name, 
the former son of Teatus, or Cleatus, (one of 
the Molionides) who carried ten vessels against 
Troy, and was killed by Hedtor: the latter of 
Caria, who, with his brother Naustes, headed 
the Carians in favour of Troy, and was killed 
by Achilles.. 

AMPHIMARUS. See Linus. 


AMPHIMEDON, one of the Centaurs. Also, the 
son of Melantho, and one of the suitors of Pe¬ 
nelope, whom Telemachus slew, was of this 

name. 

AMPHINOME, one of the Nereids. Of this name 
also was the wife of Aeson, and mother of Ja¬ 
son, who killed herself for grief during her 
son’s absence on the Argonautic expedition. 

AMPHINOMUS, one of Penelope’s suitors: he 
reigned at Dulichium, and was put to death by 
Telemachus. 

AMPHION, king of Thebes, son of Jupiter and 
Antiope, daughter of Nicetus king of Boeotia, 
was instructed in the use of the lyre by Mer¬ 
cury, and became so great a proficient, that 
he is reported to have built the walls of Thebes 
by the power of his harmony, which caused 
the listening stones to ascend voluntarily. He 
married Niobe daughter of Tantalus, whose 
insult- to Diana occasioned the loss of their 
children by the arrows of Apollo and Diana. 
The unhappy father, filled with despair, at¬ 
tempting to revenge himself by the destruc¬ 
tion of the temple of Apollo, was punished 
with the loss of his sight and skill, and thrown 
into the infernal regions. See Niobe. 
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There was one of the Argonauts also named Am- 
phion, and likewise a king of Orchomenes, the 
son of Jasius, and father of Chloris. 

AMPHIPYROS, that is, holding in either hand a 
flame, was an epithet of Diana. 

AMPHIRROE, one of the Nymphs of the O- 

cean. 

AMPHITHEMIS. See Acacalis. 

AMPHITHOE, a sea nymph, the daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. 

AMPHITRITE, .daughter of Nereus and Doris, 
was wife of Neptune. This god was long ena¬ 
moured of her, whilst she scornfully rejected 
his addresses ; till at length Neptune sent the 
Dolphin to intercede for him, as a fish the most 
a<5tive, most endowed with ingenuity and know¬ 
ledge, the greatest lover of mankind, and that 
makes his approaches to the Sun upon the sur¬ 
face of the waters, whereas the others are stu¬ 
pid, lie at the bottom of the ocean, and have 
little more to boast of than mere motion. The 
Dolphin, it is fabled, found her at the foot of 
Mount Atlas, and prevailed upon her to relent, 
which favour the deity requited by placing his 
messenger amongst the stars, and making him a 
constellation. The offspring of this union was 

Triton .The poets, says Mr. Spence, have 

scarce any personal descriptions of this goddess. 
All that I can colle6t of that kind is a passage 
of Ovid, in Which it is doubtful whether he 
speaks personally of her, or literally of the ele¬ 
ment over which she presides. If there were 
anciently .any figures of Amphitrite embracing 
a globe, it might relate to them ; though, to 
say the truth, if there actually was any repre¬ 
sentation of this kind, it would apply with more 
propriety to a Tethys than to an Amphitrite. 

AMPHITRYON, son of Alcaeus and grand-son 
of Perseus, by some authors stiled king of The¬ 
bes, is less known by his own exploits, than by 
the adventure of his wife Alcmcna, with Jupi¬ 
ter. The sons of Pterelaus made an irruption 
into the territories of this prince, which proved 
fatal to them ; for in destroying the brothers 
of Alcmcna, they also lost their own lives. Elec- 
tvyon, in preparing for the revenge of his chil¬ 
dren's death, trusted Amphitryon with his king¬ 
dom, and his daughter Alcmcna, obliging him 
to take an oath that he would not enjoy her.— 
Those who accompanied the sons of Ptcrclaus, 
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had driven along with them all the flocks of Elec- 
try on, into the country of Elis. These flocks were 
redeemed by Amphitryon, who, in delivering 
them to their lawful owner, was unfortunately 
the cause of that prince’s destru6lion : for, ac¬ 
cording to Apollodorus, Amphitryon struck 
one of the cows which had run away with a club, 
and it rebounding from her horns to Eledtryon's 
head, was the occasion of his death. As this in¬ 
cident was eagerly laid hold on to drive him 
out of the country of the Argians, he’fled with 
Alcmena to Creon king of Thebes, and received 
from him the ceremonies of expiation. After¬ 
wards he prepared for a war against the Tele- 
boes, a people who inhabited an island near A- 
carnania, with a design to revenge the death of 
Alcmena’s brother, she being determined to 
to marry none but the person who should un¬ 
dertake that war. In order to understand this, 
the reader must know that Mestor, son of Per¬ 
seus, had, by Lysidice, a daughter named Hip- 
pothoe, who was carried by Neptune into the 
islands Echinades, where she bore him a son, 
named Taphius. This Taphius settled a cblony 
at Taphos, named the inhabitants Teleboae, 
and had a son named Pterelaus, who was father 
of six sons and one daughter. These six sons, 
going to Mycenae, demanded Mestor’s kingdom, 
but being unable to succeed with Ele£tryon, 
king of Mycenae, the son of Perseus, and bro¬ 
ther of Mestor, they plundered his country.— 
The sons of Ele6tryon, endeavoured to repel 
force with force, but were all killed, as was 
their father, whilst preparing to revenge their 
death, as has been already related. Alcmena was 
obliged to retire to Thebes, but being unwil¬ 
ling to leave the death of her father and bro¬ 
thers unpunished, she promised to marry him 
who should avenge her. Amphitryon offered 
to do it, and having assembled all the forces he 
could collc6t, made a descent upon the country 
of the Teleboae ; but in order to engage Creon 
in the expedition, he was forced to deliver him 
from a fox which had occasioned a great deal 
of mischief. This he accomplished by means 
of Ccphalus, who lent him the dog that Pro- 
cris had brought from the island of Crete. Am¬ 
phitryon ravaged some of their islands, but he 
could not take Taphos till Comaetho, who had 
fallen in love with him, had plucked off from 
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the head of her father Pterelaus, the golden hair 
which made him immortal. The unfortunate 
Pterelaus died on the spot, and Amphitryon 
possessing himself of all his dominions, put Co- 
maetho to death, and returned, loaded with 
spoils, to Thebes, where he was informed of 
the adventure of his wife with Jupiter, as rela¬ 
ted under the article Alcmena . 

AMPHITRYONIDES and AMPH1TRYONIA- 
DES, a name of Hercules, considered as the 
son of Amphitryon. 

AMPHOTERUS, son of Callirhoe and Alcmeon. 

. See Callirhoe . 

Also one of the Trojan party, slain by Patroclus. 
AMPHRISA, a river of Thessaly,* on whose banks 
Apollo kept the flock of Admetus, flayed the 
• satyr Marsyas, loved Evadne, Lycoris, and Hy- 
. acinthus. 

From this river, as being inspired by Apollo, the 
Cumaean Sibyl was stiled Ampbrisia Vates. 
AMPICIDES, or AMPYCIDES ; Mopsus, the 

of Ampix. 

AMPICUS, AMPIX, or AMPYX, was the son 
of Chloris, and father of Mopsus. 

One of the sons of Pelias was likewise so called. 
AMSANC TUS, a deep lake, surrounded by pre¬ 
cipices and forests, in the territory of Hirpi- 
nium. So dreadful a stench was exhaled by it, 
as caused it to be deemed an outlet from hell.- 
AMULIUS was brother of Numitor, father of 
Rhaea Sylvia. The kings of Alba being lineal 
descendants from Aeneas, the succession de¬ 
volved upon these two brothers, who deeming 
the treasures brought from Troy equivalent to 
the kingdom, they divided the inheritance into 
two shares. Numitor chose the kingdom, but 
Amulius, by means of the money, being more 
powerful than Numitor, took his kingdom from 
him i and, that his daughter might have no 
offspring, made her a priestess of Vesta. Not 
long after, however, she brought forth two boys 
of extraordinary figure and beauty; whereupon 
Amulius, becoming yet more fearful, com¬ 
manded a servant to destroy them. The chil¬ 
dren, notwithstanding, who were no other than 
tiie celebrated twin brothers Romulus and Re¬ 
mus, escaped ; and afterwards attacking Amu- 

i*J n ° n « of ! ' is citie8 ’ took % and put him to 
deatln bee Fauslulus, libaca Sylvia, Romulus , 
and Remus, * 


AM UN, the same with Ammon . 

AMYCLA, one of the daughters of Niobe, whom, 
as well as her. sister Meliboea, Latona exemp¬ 
ted from the general fate of their family. See 
Niobe. 

AMYCLAEUS: a surname of Apollo, from a 
very magnificent temple eredted to him at A- 
my cl a, a city of Laconia. The same surname 
was also given to Pollux. 

AMYCUS, son of the nymph Melia by Neptune, 
was king of the Bebryisans. It was his prac¬ 
tice to challenge strangers to fight, and having 
circumvented them by stratagem, to kill them. 
Pollux, however, when engaged with him, ob¬ 
serving his design, called together some of his 
brother Argonauts, and, by their assistance, 
slew him. See the Aiocr^oupoi of Theocritus. 

Of this name also were, one of the principal Cen¬ 
taurs, son of Ixion and Nubes ; a brother of 
Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons, whom Her¬ 
cules slew; and the companion of Aeneas, who, 
with another so called, was slain by Tur- 
nus. 

AMYMONE, daughter of Danaus, king of the 
Argives, as she was shooting in the woods, hap¬ 
pened to wound a Satyr, who, in return, at¬ 
tempted to ravish her. Others say that Dana¬ 
us having sent his daughter to draw water for 
a sacrifice, a .Satyr offered her violence. How¬ 
ever this might have been, the afflicted Amy- 
mone, imploring aid of the gods, Neptune came 
to her assistance, saved her from the Satyr, but 
deflowered her himself. By him she had Nau- 
plius, the father of Palemedes. It is probable 
that this adventure, which happened near one 
of Neptune s temples, in the neighbourhood of 
Argos, whither Danaus, who came from Egypt, 
was going to offer sacrifice, refers to some priest . 

of that god. Amymonc is said to have been 
changed into a fountain. 

AMYN TOR, king of the Dolopians, was killed 
by Hercules, for denying him a free passage 
through his dominions. 

There was another of the same name, whom his 
wile put to death on the night of their marri¬ 
age } and a third the father of Phoenix. 

AMYTHAON, son of Crctheus and Tyro, and 

brother of Phercs and Aeson. Homer, in the 

eleventh Odyssey, represents him as panting af¬ 
ter military glory. 
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ANACAEUSj son of Lycurgus, one of the Ar- 
gonauts. 

ANAC ALYPTERI A, a festival among the Greeks 
on the day the bride was permitted to lay aside 
her veil, and appear in public. It is derived 
from a Greek word signifying to uncover. 

ANACEIA, an Athenian festival in honour of the 
Dioscuri. It derived its name from those dei¬ 
ties., who were also called A vaxes, and honoured 
with a temple called Avomeiov. The sacrifices 
were named (because these divinities 

were fcvoi, or strangers) and consisted of three 
offerings, which were called Athenaeus 

mentions plays a6led in honour of these deities. 

See Dioscuri . 

♦ 

ANACES : Castor and Pollux were so called, ei- 
ther from the cessasion of the war, a,vo^n» which 
they had undertaken, to rescue their sister He¬ 
len, whom Theseus had carried off ; or from 
their singular care, when they had reduced the 
city of Aphidnae, that none should suffer any 
injury from the army within its walls : for the 
phrase ocvomw? signifies to keep* and take care 
of. Others say, that from the appearance of their 
star in the heavens they were thus called ; for, 
in the Attic dialed* ocvmccg and mekoAev signify a- 
bove. S.ee AnaBes. 

ANACHIS, one of the four Lares revered by the 
Egyptians : the other three were Dymon, Ty- 
chis, and Heros. 

ANACLETERIA, a solemn festival, celebrated 

I * 

by the ancients when their kings or princes 
came of age, and assumed the reigns of govern¬ 
ment. It was so called, because proclamation 
being made of this event to the people, they 
went to salute the prince during the Anacle- 

teria, and to congratulate him upon his new dig¬ 
nity. 

ANACLETHRA, was a stone on which Ceres 
was believed by the Greeks to have reposed, 
after her fatigue in the search of Proserpine.--- 
The women of Mcgara held this stone, which 
was kept at Athens, near the Prytanacum, in 
great veneration. 

ANACROSIS, in antiquity, denotes that part of 
the Pythian song in which the combat of Apollo 
and Python is described. 

AN ACT. ES : Cicero speaks of three races of A- 
nadtes ; the first, sons of an ancient Jupiter, 
king of Athens, and Proserpine, their names 


Tritopatreus, Eubuleus, and Dionysius: the 
second. Castor and' Pollux, sons of the third 
Jupiter and Leda : the last were Aloe and Me- 
lampus. Some writers reckon a much greater 
number of them, since they confound them with 
the twelve great gods ; accordingly Pausanias 

tells us that Hercules, after avenging himself 

* 

of Augeas, by pillaging Elis, set up six altars 
to the twelve great gods or Anadles, so 
that there were two of these gods for each 
altar. Authors are not agreed about the ety¬ 
mology of the names by which these deities 
were distinguished. Plutarch thinks they were 
given to the Tyndaridae, either upon account 
of their having procured peace, or because they 
had been placed among the stars. Castor and 
Pollux, however, were neither the only nor the 
most ancient deities of that name ; which was 
not known to the Greeks till the arrival of the 
Phoenicians. AnaBes was not a name given to 
all kings in general, although in the Greek 
language it signifies kings. Homer applies it 
to most of his gods and kings to denote the care 
which they took of their people : we also find it 
on medals: it comes from a Greek word impor¬ 
ting I reign. See Anaces , Castor and Pollux. 

ANACTON, a Grecian festival at Amphissa, the 
capital city of Locris, in honour either of the 
Dioscuri, Curetes, or Cabiri; for authors differ. 

ANADYOMENE, an epithet of the Marine Ve¬ 
nus, which imports emerging out of the waters; 
hence came the custom, that those who had es¬ 
caped any danger by water, used to sacrifice to 
Venus Anadyomene. The most celebrated pic¬ 
ture of antiquity was that of this goddess, by 
Apelles, for which, according to some authors, 
Campaspc, his favourite mistress, who was gi¬ 
ven him so generously by Alexander, sate. 

ANAGOGIA: solemn sacrifices to Venus at E- 
ryx in Sicily, where she was honoured with a 
magnificent temple. The name of this solem¬ 
nity was derived «7 to t» «i/ay£<rS-«», i. e. from re¬ 
turning ; because the goddess, who was said to 
leave Sicily and return to Africa, at that time, 
was solicited in them to come speedily back. 

ANAIDEIA, on IMPUDENCE, was a divinity 
amongst the Athenians. 

ANAITIS, an idol, or goddess, answering to Ve¬ 


nus, particularly 
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ted their daughters to her service, who thought 
it an honour to prostitute themselves to all who 
came to sacrifice to this deity ; after which they 
were eagerly soli cited in marriage, being thought 
to have acquired extraordinary sandtity by such 
an initiation. Upon the festival of this idol, 
the men and women gathered in crowds, and 
intoxicated themselves with wine. The origin 
of the festival was this: Cyrus, having under¬ 
taken an expedition against the Sacae, was bea¬ 
ten, but afterwards encamping in the place 
where he had left his baggage, when his army 
was refreshed, he counterfeited a flight. The 
Sacae pursued, and finding the camp, though 
deserted, abounding with wine and provisions, 
they ate and drank to excess, when Cyrus, re¬ 
turning, slew them all, and consecrated that 
day to the goddess Anaitis. See Sacaea. 

Pliny says, that the statue of this goddess was the 
f?rst made of gold, and was destroyed in the 
war of Antony against the Parthians. 

ANAMALECH, an idol of the Sepharvaites, who 
are said, in scripture, to have burnt their chil¬ 
dren in honour of Adrammelech and Aname- 
lech. These idols probably signified the Sun 
and Moon. Some Rabbins represent A name- 
lech under the figure of a mule, others of a quail 
or pheasant. See Adrammelech. 

ANAPIS, on ANAPUS, the river to which the 
nymph Cyane joined herself when she became 
a lake. 

ANATHEMA, in Heathen antiquity, denotes a 
gift to some god, hung up in his temple; in 
which sense the word is written Avodhpu. In 
reality, most Greeks writers distinguish Ana¬ 
thema written with an tj, from Anathema with 
an t, though Bcza and others reject this distinc¬ 
tion. Pollux, in his lexicon, observes that the 
word properly signifies a gift dedicated to the gods, 
which interpretation is confirmed by Hcsychius, 
who explains Anathcmata by ornaments. Mak¬ 
ing presents to the gods was a custom even 
from the earliest times, cither to deprecate their 
wrath, obtain some benefit, or acknowledge 
some favour. These donatives consisted of gar¬ 
lands, garments, cups of gold, or whatever 
conduced to the decoration or splendor of their 
temples, and were commonly termed amOfip*T*, 
and sometimes amHUfxtm, from their being de¬ 
posited in the temple, where they sometimes 


were laid on the floor, sometimes hung upon 
the walls, doors, pillars, roof, or any other con¬ 
spicuous places. Sometimes the occasion of the 
dedication was inscribed, either upon the thing 
itself, or a tablet hung up with it. When any 
pei'son left his employment or way of life, it 
was customary to dedicate the instruments be¬ 
longing to it as a grateful commemoration of 
the divine favour and protedlion. Thus, in an 
ancient Greek epigram, we find a fisherman pre¬ 
senting his nets to the nymphs of the sea.. 

Shepherds hung up their pipes to Pan, or some 
of the country deities; and Lais, when decayed 
with age, dedicated her mirror to Venus. Pau- 
sanias has left a particular description of the 
Anathemata in the Delphian temple; the richest 
of any in Greece. Anathema is particularly 
applied to the vidtim devoted to the Dii Ltferni , 
or infernal gods. In allusion to the Heathen 
offerings, Socrates thinks the term Anathema 
was introduced for excommunication, because 
thereby a man’s condemnation was published 
and proclaimed, as if it were hung upon a pil¬ 
lar. Anathema, among the Jews, or in the 
Christian churches, signified something set. a - 
part , separated , devoted; as also one of the adls 
of excommunication, or cutting off; in which lat¬ 
ter sense the practice arrived at length to such 
a pitch, that in the council of Trent a whole 
body of divinity was put into canons, and an 
Anathema subjoined to every one of them. 

ANATPIRIPPE. See Chius . 

ANATOLE, one of the Hours. Also the name 
of a mountain near the Ganges, on which the 
Sun is said to have met the nympli Anaxibia. 

ANAURUS, a river of the Troas, on whose banks 
Paris kept the sheep of Priam. 

ANAX, son of Coelus and Terra. This title sig¬ 
nifies supreme , sovereign , and was revered as of 
the highest dignity. When bestowed on lie- 
roes and demi-gods, it was expressed in the plu¬ 
ral by Anaces , or AnaSies. 

ANAXARET.E, dwelt in the island of Cyprus: 
she was of royal descent, and unrivalled beauty. 
I phis, of the same city, fell deeply in love with 
her, but not being able to obtain her, was so 

overwhelmed with grief, that one night he hang¬ 
ed himself before her door. As his funeral pro¬ 
ceeded along, attended by a numerous compa¬ 
ny, according to his quality, Anaxarctc beheld 
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the procession from the top of her house, but 
without remorse, upon which Venus, for her 
cruelty, turned her to stone. 

ANAXANDRA, a heroine, whom the people of 
Laconia worshipped as a goddess. 

ANAXIBIA, a nymph who betook herself to the 
temple of Diana as an asylum against the at¬ 
tempts of Apollo ; but, being pursued thither* 
suddenly disappeared. She is said by some to 
have been the daughter of Bias, wife of Pelias 
king of Thessaly, and mother of Acastus. A- 
gamemnon had a sister of the same name. 

ANAXIRHOE, the daughter of Coronus, and 
wife of Epeus. 

ANAXIS, the son of Castor and Ilaira. 

ANAXITHEA, one of the Dan aids* who bore 
Olenus to Jupiter. 

ANAXO, the daughter of Ancaeus, and accord¬ 
ing to some, mother of Alcmena. 

ANCAEUS, one of the Argonauts, was the son 
of Neptune by Astypalaea, and brother of Eu- 
phemius and Erginus, chiefs in the same ex¬ 
pedition. On the death of Tephys, pilot of the 
ship Argo, which conveyed the Greeks to and 
from Colchis, Ancaeus was appointed to suc¬ 
ceed him. One of his slaves is said to have one 
day told him, that he should never again taste 
the wine of his vineyard. He, however, to fal¬ 
sify the prediction, ordered a cup of it to be 
immediately brought him; but whilst the slave, 
as he gave him the wine, was observing, that 
strange things sometimes happened between 
the cup and the lip, Ancaeus was informed, 
that the Calydonian boar had entered his vine¬ 
yard. In his haste he dropped the cup, and 
run against the animal, which rushed upon him 
and killed him. 

ANCHEMOLUS, son of Rhetus, an Italian king. 
Having offered violence to his step-mother, he 
fled to avoid his father’s resentment, and join¬ 
ed himself to Turn us. 

ANCHIALA, mother of Tytias and Cyllenus, two 
of the priests of Cybele, called Dadtyli Idaei. 

ANCHlALE, daughter of Japetus, one of the 
giants who revolted against Jupiter. She was 
born before that war, and founded a city of 
her own name in Cilicia. 

ANCHIALUS, a Grecian, who, according to 
Homer, was killed by Iiedtor* One of the 


competitors in the games of the 8th Odyssey, 
was of the same name. 

ANCHISES, a Trojan prince descended from 
Dardanus, and son of Capys, was so beloved 
of Venus, that she appeared to him in the form 
of a beautiful nymph, to make known her 
passion for him. The goddess told him she 
was constrained by her destiny to come and 
offer herself in marriage to him, assuring him 
he would find her a virgin, and conjuring him 
to present her to his relations, that the mar¬ 
riage might be speedily solemnized ; but An- 
chises being unwilling to wait for the cere¬ 
monial, Venus yielded to his importunity. 
Aware after the goddess had left him, that she 
was not a mortal, he was apprehensive, ac¬ 
cording to the belief of the times, that this ad- 
venture would shorten his days ; but Venus 
comforted him, told him she should bear him 
a son, who would be called Aeneas, and would 
cause Sylvan nymphs to breed up the child 
till he attained the age of five years, when she 
would put him into his hands. At the same 
time she warned Anchises not to boast of her 
favour, declaring, that should he fail in dis¬ 
cretion, he would be stricken by the thunder 
of Jupiter. Anchises, however, being unable 
to conceal his intrigue, the menace of Venus 
was realized ; but, though wounded ’by the 
bolt, its stroke was not mortal: some say, it 
occasioned only the loss of his sight, whilst 
others pretend, that the wound never closed. 
Anchises is said to have reached the age of 
eighty, and to have been buried in Mount Ida, 
where the shepherds paid honours to his mo¬ 
nument. This opinion differs widely from 
that of Virgil, according to whom Aeneas, 
the night on which Troy was taken, bore his 
father on his shoulders to a place of safety, and 
carried him with him to Sicily. Pausanias re¬ 
lates, that Anchises died at the foot of a moun¬ 
tain in Arcadia, and was there buried ; whence 
the mountain was called Anchhta . He adds, 
that the ruins of a temple of Venus were to 
be seen near this sepulchre. Stephan us of 

Byzantium, on the authority ofTheon, niain- 
. tains, that Anchises was buried in a city of 
Thrace, built by Aeneas : and Tzetzes ia of 
opinion* that the city was in Macedonia. Ac¬ 
cording to Scrvius* the monument of Anchises 
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was on Mount Eryx near 
also makes Drepanum in 


Drepanum. Virgil 

Sicily the scene of 


his death.—Cato, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 
and Strabo,, place his death in Italy. The pie¬ 
ty of Aeneas for his father is much celebrated 
by the poets. They have said, that when he 
took the old man on his shoulders, the very 
flames showed him respedt; and that, for fear 
of hurting such a son, they separated, to,leave 
a space free for his escape with his venerable 
burthen. If what Apollodorus relates be true, 
that Venus brought Anchises a second son, 
her passion for him was not of the transitory 
kind. 

ANCHISIADES, Aeneas the son of Anchises. 

ANCHURUS, son of Midas king of Phrygia. 
Near Celaenon, a town in Phrygia, the earth 
opened, and swallowed up men, horses, &c. 
Midas consulting the oracle, was told, that the 
most precious thing they had must be cast 
into the gulf: accordingly, treasures of every 
sort were thrown into the chasm, but without 
effedt; when Anchurus, thinking nothing more 
precious than man’s life, and himself, his fa¬ 
ther excepted, the best man in the kingdom, 
mounted his horse, and plunged into the abyss, 
which immediately closed. 

ANCILE, ANC1LIA. In the eighth year of Nu- 
ma’s reign, a terrible pestilence spreading itself 
over Italy, miserably infested Rome. The ci¬ 
tizens, rendered almost desperate by this cala¬ 
mity, were suddenly comforted, at the report 
of a brazen target having fallen, into Numa’s 
hands, from heaven. The king, by the inter¬ 
course he maintained with the nymph Egeria 
and the Muses, was assured, that this target 
was sent from the gods for the cure and safety 
of the city; which was soon* verified by the mi¬ 
raculous ceasing of the sickness: at the same 
time a voice was also heard declaring, that 
Rome should be mistress of the world so long 
as she preserved this sacred pledge. To se¬ 
cure so inestimable a treasure, Numa was ad¬ 
vised to make eleven other targets of the same 
dimensions and form, that fn case there should 
be a design of stealing it away, as Ulysses stole 
the palladium, the true one might not be known. 
This difficult work was executed by Veturius 
Mmnurius so successfully, that Numa himself 
could not discover the difference. For the 


keeping of these ancilia, Numa instituted an 
order of priests called Salii, or. Priests of Mai's. 
Whoever had undertaken the condudt of any 
war, went into the vestry of the temple of Mars, 
and first shaking the ancilia, afterwards the 
spear of the image of the god, said. Mars , watch! 
for in his temple the ancilia were preserved. 
They were carried every year in the month of 
March in pi'oeession round the city of Rome, 
and, on the 30th of that month deposited again 
in their place of safety. No one could marry, 
or set about any business, during the ceremony 
of carrying the ancilia, which, some writers 
say, lasted thirteen days. There are authox's 
who ascribed the ill success of the emperor 
Otho against Vitellius, to his departure from 
Rome during that festival. See Salii. 

ANCULAE, ANCULI, according to Festus, the 
tutelar deities of servant maids ; whence, no 
doubt, their name Ancillae is dei'ived. To these 
they addressed their prayers. 

ANDATE, or ANDRASTE, the goddess of 
vidtoi'y among the ancient Britons, woi'shipped 
particularly by the Trinobantes, or people of 
Essex. They sacrificed captives to this deity, 
in a grove consecrated to her. Cambden con¬ 
jectures, that possibly the true name of this 
goddess might be Anarhaith , an old British word 
signifying to overthrow. 

ANDIRINE, a surname of the mother of the 
gods, adopted from the city Andira, where 
they had a temple. 

ANDRAEMON, father of Thoas, a Grecian 
chief at the siege of Troy. Another of the 
same name was son-in-law of Oeneus. 

ANDRIA, public entertainments instituted in 
Crete by Minos, and, after his example, ap¬ 
pointed by Lycurgus at Sparta, of which a 
whole tribe or city partook. They were ma¬ 
naged with the greatest frugality ; and youth, 
in particular, were obliged to repair thither, as 
to schools of sobriety and temperance. 

ANDROCLEA, sister of Heraclea, daughters 
of Antipaenus. An oracle having pronounced 
that they should conquer their enemies, if the 
best person in the city killed himself, which 
Antipaenus, the greatest man in the place, 
being unwilling to do, the two sisters volun¬ 
tarily submitted to death, for the safety of their 
country. 3 
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ANDROGEA, daughter of Minos. 

ANDROGEONIA: annual games celebrated in 
the Ceramicus at Athens, by command of Minos 
king of Crete, in memory of his son Androgens, 
called also Eurygyas , who was barbarously mur¬ 
dered by the Athenians and Megarensians. 

ANDROGEOS, a valiant Greek, killed by Coroe- 
bus and his party, at the sacking of Troy, ac¬ 
cording to the second Aeneid, 

ANDROGEUS, son of Minos, king of Crete, was 
murdered by the Athenian youth, and those of 
Megara, who envied his being always vwSfcor at 
the Attic games. To avenge this murder, Mi¬ 
nos distressed the Athenians by war; and the 
gods also, according to Plutarch, laid waste 
their country, their rivers being dried up, and 
the people themselves oppressed by famine and 
pestilence. Being told, on consulting the ora¬ 
cle, if they appeased Minos, the anger of the 
gods would cease, and themselves be relieved 
from the miseries under which they laboured ; 
they dispatched ambassadors to Minos, and 
obtained peace upon this condition, that every 
ninth year they should send into Crete a tribute 

of seven young men and as many virgins.. 

Thus far writers in general are agreed; but 
the fabulous and tragical account of this story 
adds, that the Minotaur destroyed them in 
the Labyrinth, or that they were left to wan¬ 
der about in it, and finding no possible means 
of escaping, miserably ended their lives there, 
till Theseus delivered them. Some say, that 
Aigeus king of Athens, caused Androgeus to 
be murdered, because he was in the interest 
of the Pallantidae, and had promised to assist 
them: others, that he was slain by the bull of 
Marathon ; and that Minos unjustly accused 
the Athenians as the perpetrators of his death. 
However this might have been, the death of 
Androgeus seems to have given birth to the 
stories of the Labyrinth and the Minotaur, &c. 
See Labyrinth , Minotaur , Theseus. 

ANDROGYNES: creatures of whom, according 
to the fable, each individual possessed the pow¬ 
ers and characters of both sexes, having two 
heads, four arms, and two feet. The word it¬ 
self is compounded of two Greek radical words, 

«wp, in the genitive a male, and yuwi, a 

female. Many of the Rabbinical writers pre¬ 
tend, that Adam was created double, one body 


being male, the other female, which/ in their 
origin,, not being essentially joined, God after¬ 
wards separated. The gods, says Plato in his 
Banquet , had formed the structure of man 
round, with two bodies and two sexes. ThisYan- 
tastical being possessing in itself the whole hu¬ 
man system, was endowed with a gigantic foi*ce 
which rendered it insolent, insomuch, that it 
resolved to make war against the gods. Jupiter 
exasperated, was about to destroy it, but sorry . 
at the same time to annihilate the human race, 
he satisfied himself with debilitating this dou- 
. bie being, by disjoining the male from the 
female, and leaving each half to subsist with 
its own powers alone. He assigned to Apollo 
the task of repolishing these two half bodies, 
and of extending their skins, so that their 
whole surface might be covered. Apollo 
obeyed, and fastened it at the umbilicus: if 
this half should still rebel, it was once more 
to be subdivided by another section, which 
would only leave it one of the parts of which 
it was then constituted, and even this fourth 
of a man was to be annihilated if it should 
persist in its obstinacy and mischief. The 
idea of these Androgynes might well be bor¬ 
rowed from a passage in Moses, where that 
historian, of the birth and infancy of nature, 
describes Adam as calling Eve, bone of his bone , 
and flesh of his flesh. The fable, however, of 
Plato, has been used with great ingenuity by a 
French poet, who has been rendered almost as 
conspicuous by his misfortunes as by his ver¬ 
ses. With the ancient philosopher, he attri¬ 
butes the propensity which attracts one* of the 
sexes towards the other, to the natural ardour 
which each half of the Androgynes feels for a 
re-union; and their inconstancy to the diffi¬ 
culty which each of the separated parts en¬ 
counters in its efforts to recover its proper and, 
original state. If a woman appear to us ami¬ 
able, we instantly imagine her to be that mob 
ety with whom wc should only have constituted 
one whole, had it not been, for the insolence of 
our original double-sexcd progenitor. 
ANDROMACHE, daughter of Eetion king of 
Thebes, wife of HcClor, and mother of Asty- 
anux. On the destruction of Troy she fell to 
the lot of Phyrrhus, who carried her to Epirus, 
and there married her. After his decease, she 
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became the wife of Helenus, son of Priam. Her 
■ attention to Heft or, however, notwithstanding 
these engagements, still remained ; and, in spite 
of the jealousy it occasioned, she erefted a mag¬ 
nificent cenotaph to commemorate the husband 
• of her heart. 

ANDROMEDA, daughter of Cepheus, or Cephus, 

king of Ethiopia and Cassiope, was bound to a 

* 

rock to be devoured by a sea monster, because 
her mother proudly preferred her beauty to 
that of the Nereids. From this situation Per- 

0 

seus delivered Andromeda, whom he after¬ 
wards married. At his death, this princess, 
with Cassiope, or Cassiopeia, her mother, was 
placed among the celestial constellations. See 
Perseus. 

ANDROPHONOS, or HOMICIDE, a name gi¬ 
ven to Venus, who, to avenge the death of 
Lais, killed by the Thessalians in her temple, 
destroyed numbers of them by a pestilence. 

ANDROSPHINGES. See Sphinx. 

ANDRUS, son of Anius, priest of Apollo, at 
Delphi. The deity endowed him with the 
gift of augury. This Andrus, leaving his native 
country, gave his name to the island of Andros. 

ANEMOTIS, that is, which lulls the wind , a sur¬ 
name of Pallas. 

ANGELIA, the daughter of Mercury, who him¬ 
self was named Angelas. 

Angelus, was also a son of Neptune. 

ANGERONA, the goddess of silence, supposed 
to have been the same with Volupia, the god¬ 
dess of pleasure. 

ANGERONALIA, feasts instituted among the 
Romans, in honour of the goddess Angerona. 
They were celebrated on the twenty-first of 
December. Some derive the name from Angi¬ 
na, the Squtnancy, and suppose the goddess thus 
denominated, because she presided over that 
disease; others suppose it formed from angor , 
grief, pain; to intimate she gave relief to those 
afflifted with it: others deduce it from angos, 
to press, or close, as being reputed the goddess 
of silence. Sec* Angerona Divalia. 

ANGITIA, or ANGUIT1A, the surname of 
Medea, 

ANGUIPEDES, monsters, whose progression re¬ 
sembled the crawling of serpents. Ovid be¬ 
stows this appellation on the giants that at¬ 
tempted to dethrone Jupiter. 


ANGUITIA, the daughter of Aeetes, and sister 
of Medea. 

ANGUIFER and ANGUITENENS. See Ophl 


eus. 

ANGUIGENAE, the Thebans, so described by 
Ovid, because fable attributes to them the teeth 
of dragons. 

AN^CETUS, the son of Hercules and Hebe. 

ANIENUS, the god of the river Anio. 

ANIGRIDES, nymphs of the river Aniger, who 
were supposed to possess the power of revers¬ 
ing the natural qualities of its water. 

ANIMALES, divinities so called from being the 
souls of those who, after death, were received • 
into the number of the gods. 

AN1PPE, the wife of Pierius. 

ANIUS, high priest of Apollo, at Delphi, or, ac¬ 
cording to some, king of Delos, had four daugh¬ 
ters, to whom Bacchus gave the power of chang¬ 
ing whatever they touched into corn, wine, and 
oil. Annon would have cai'ried them into the 


Grecian army, that Agamemnon might main¬ 
tain his soldiers by this heavenly gift; but they 
fled into the island of Andros ; where their 
brother Andrus had settled. To save them 
from being bound in chains, and forcibly car¬ 
ried away by Agamemnon, Bacchus, out of 
pity, transformed them into pigeons. Anius 

kindly entertained Aeneas in his retreat from 
Troy. 


ANNA, sister of Pygmalion and Dido, followed 
her sister into Africa. After the death of 
Dido, Pygmalion being desirous of carrying 
her off, she fled to Italy, and was protected 
by Aeneas; but Lavinia becoming jealous, 
resolved to destroy her. Dido, in a dream, 
made known to her her danger, which to avoid, 
she fled by night, threw herself into the ri¬ 
ver Numicus, and became a nymph of the 
stream. 


ANNA PERENNA, whom the Romans deified, 
was daughter of Belus, and sister of Dido and 
Pygmalion king of Tyre. She fled to Battus, 
or Bolins, king of Malta, when larbus, king 
of the Getuli, attempted to take Carthage.— 
Not finding herself safe with Battus, on account 
of the threats of Iarbus, she fled into Italy, to 
Laurcntum, where Aeneas was settled, who, 
walking one day along the bank of the river 
Numicus, met Anna, and conducted her to his 
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house. Lavinia, wife of Aeneas, becoming jea¬ 
lous of Anna, plotted her destruction ; but she 
being admonished of it in a dream, escaped to 
the river Numicus, and plunging into it, be¬ 
came one of the nymphs. Others think she was 
the moon itself that had taken the name of Anna , 
from the year ab anno , because the year, at that 
time, consisted of lunar months. But the most 
common opinion is, that she was an honest coun¬ 
trywoman, who supplied the Romans with cakes, 
when they had made the secession to the Aven- 
tine Mount, and that they in gratitude decreed 
her perpetual honours. She is reckoned among 
the rural deities, upon the authority of Varro, 
who places her in the same rank with Pales, 
Ceres, &c. The Romans instituted feasts, and 
sacrificed to her on the Ides of March. The 
celebration of the day consisted in drinking and 
feasting largely amongst friends. The com¬ 
mon people met for that purpose in the fields 
near the Tiber, and building themselves booths, 
spent the day in jollity, wishing one another to 
live as many years as they drunk cups. On 
this festival the young maids took very inde¬ 
cent liberties, and sung obscene songs, the rea¬ 
son of which is assigned by Ovid. 

ANNI. As the ancients personified almost every 
thing in nature, so they represented personally 
even the A uni, or years, to whom the poets as¬ 
cribe a certain silent and gliding motion. When 
their characters were introduced in the great 
processions, or on any other public occasion, 
the persons who acted their parts probably en¬ 
deavoured to express this in their way of walk¬ 
ing. There are some expressions in the poets 
which countenance the conjecture, that Annus 
was sometimes represented with more dignity, 
and as moving along silently, though swiftly, 
in a chariot. Not only the year itself, but the 
four different seasons of it, were all represent¬ 
ed as persons by the ancients. The artists, as 
well as the poets, seem sometimes to have an 
eye to the four ages of life, in their representa¬ 
tions of the four seasons ; Ver is infantile and 
tender, Acstas young and sprightly, Autumnus 
mature and manly, and Hierns old and decripid. 
Vcr, besides his youth, is marked out generally 
by the coronet of flowers on his head, or the 
bushel of them in his hand ; Acstas is crowned 
with com, or holds a sickle ; Autumnus is usu- 
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ally distinguished by his garland of different 
• fruits ; and Hiems by his wreath of reeds, by 
the birds he holds, or the beast at his feet, and 
by his being clothed, whilst the others are na¬ 
ked. Though the seasons appear so often on 
the remains of the ancients, we may learn se¬ 
veral manners of their representing them from 
the poets, different from those either on gems, 
paintings, or relievos. Autumnus, in parti¬ 
cular, was perhaps sometimes represented as 
pouring fruit out of his lap, and sometimes 
holding a vine-branch, loaded with grapes ; at 
other times he was painted as all stained and 
discoloured from the vintage, and with grey 
hairs intermixed with those of their natural co¬ 
lour. It is probable he was sometimes exhibit¬ 
ed with a wan, feeble look, which is but too just 
a characteristic of this season. Hiems, as old 
and decrepid, should be either quite bald, or 
only with a few grey hairs; his look should be 
rough, melancholy, and severe ; he is slow in 
his motions, and shivers as lie goes. Possibly 
they sometimes represent him with icicles on his 
garments, and hoarfrost upon his beard. His 
retreat during the warmer months, according 
to Statius, was towards the north pole ; and 
Virgil, perhaps from some picture or relievo, 
describes Sol as driving him out of the sight of 
men, into some deep, gloomy cave there. The 
year represents the ages of mankind ; for as 
there are four parts of the year, so, according 
to the opinion of Pythagoras, childhood con¬ 
tinues twenty years, youth twenty, manhood 
twenty, and old age twenty. Childhood re¬ 
sembles the spring, youth summer, manhood 
autumn, and old age winter. 

AN NONA, one of the goddesses of plenty. She 
differs from Abundantia as having a smaller di¬ 
strict, and as presiding over one season only ; 
for, as the word seems to signify, she was look- 
ed on as the giver of plenty of provision for the 
current year ; whereas Abundantia was the 
giver of other things.as well as provision ; and 
at all times and in all places. Annona is re¬ 
presented with corn in her hand, and the beak 
of a ship by her, to shew some temporary sup¬ 
ply of corn, which was generally brought by 
sea to Rome, as may be seen from a figure of her 
on the reverse of a medal, in honour of the em¬ 
peror Antonfnu* Pius. See Abundantia . 
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ANOBRET, a Phoenician nymph, the wife of I- 
lus, or Saturn, and mother of Jeud, who was 
sacrificed on an altar which he himself had e- 

re6led. 

ANOSIA : i. c. the unrelenting : an epithet of Ve¬ 
nus, given her for the same reason as Andro • 
phonos ; which see. 


ANTANDROS, a city of Phrygia, whence Ae¬ 
neas embarked. 

ANTAEUS, the giant, was king of Lydia and son 
of Neptune and Terra, or the Earth. He is 
said to have been sixty-four cubits high, and so 
inhuman that he first forced all strangers to 
wrestle with him, and then killed them. One 
of the most remarkable among the voluntary 
labours of Hercules, was his combat with him, 
whom, in travelling over the world to rid it of 
monsters, he found in Africa. Their method 
of fighting partook both of wrestling and box¬ 
ing ; such as was frequently used in the Circus 
at Rome. In this sort of combat Hercules foiled 
his antagonist several times, but, as often as 
he fell on his mother, the Earth, she constantly 
supplied him with fresh strength, and enabled 
him to renew the conflict with vigour. Her¬ 
cules, after fatiguing himself a long time in 
vain, having at length found out the mystery, 
instead of flinging him on the ground, as he 
had done, lifted him up from the earth, and 
pressed him to death against his bosom. There 
are no antiques representing the former part of 
this combat, but statues of the vi<5tory were 
common. ' It is also to be met with on gems 
and medals. There possibly may have been o- 
thcr representations which agreed with Ovid's 
account, who seems to make Hercules hold this 
mighty giant under his left arm, whilst with 
his right hand he throttles him.—Antaeus was 
the name also of a Latian chief. 

ANTE LI US, or ANTHELIUS, one of the Ante - 
liiDacmoncSy divinities worshipped at Athens. 

ANTELUDIA, a day of shew or parade preced¬ 
ing the Circenoes, in which the preparations 

made for these solemnities were exposed in great 
form and pomp. 

ANTENOlt, a Trojan prince, thought to have be¬ 
trayed his country, because he entertained the 
Grecian ambassadors, who were sent to demand 
Helen, and did not discover Ulysses when he 
knew him in his disguise : Aeneas and Antcaor 


alone advised to restore Helen, and make peace. 
An tenor made his way through the midst of the 
Greeks, arrived safe to the territories of Ve¬ 
nice, and built a city called Antenorea, after¬ 
wards Patavium, from the river Padus, and 
now Padua. Tacitus informs us, that it was be¬ 
lieved in his time, that the games celebrated at 
Padua had been instituted by this Trojan ; and 
some authors maintain, that the bonnet of the 
Doges of Venice is made to resemble those of 
the ancient Phrygians. Antenor, to establish 
himself in these territories, formed an alliance 
with the Henetes, ancestors of the present Ve¬ 
netians, and, by their assistance, expelled the 
Euganians, and built the city already mention¬ 
ed, where it is said his tomb is still extant.— 
There are authors who rejedt that part of the 
account which makes Antenor the builder of 
Padua. Antenor was father of Iphidamas and 
Coon, by Theano, daughter of Cisseus. 

ANTENORIDAE, the descendants of Antenor. 

ANTEROS, son of Mars and Venus. Themis 
had told this goddess that her son Cupid, or 
Eros, would not grow up till she had another 
son, which accordingly she had by Mars, and 
called him Anteros, i . e. Anti-Cupid. ; whence 
Venus is stiled by Ovid, the mother of two 
Loves or Cupids. The Athenians eredled an 
altar and a statue to Anteros, representing him 
naked, under the form of a beautiful youth, 
holding two cocks upon his breast, and endea¬ 
vouring to make them peck his head. It is 
thought that the two winged Cupids which draw 
the chariot of Venus, in a medal of the Julian 
family, are Eros and Anteros. This deity is 
generally taken for mutual and reciprocal love ; 
but Servius, upon Virgil, understands Anteros 

as the opposite, or a remedy against love.. 

Others make Nox and Erebus, or Hell and 
Night, the parents of Cupid Anteros ; whom 
they stile a vulgar god, whose companions are 
Drunkenness, Sorrow, Contention, and the lik&. 

ANTEVORTA, and POSTVORTA, deities a- 

mong the Romans, so called because they were 
supposed to preside over events both past and 
future. These deities were regarded as the 
counsellors of Providence, and were particu¬ 
larly invoked by women in child-bed. Ante- 
vorta caused the child to present itself in a 
right position ; and Postvprta gave it birth 
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when it came forth with its feet foremost. Post- 
vorta allayed the pains of child-bearing, and 
Antevorta restored the lying-in woman to 
health. These goddesses were also sometimes 
called Pros a, Prorsa , and Porrima. 

ANTHESPHORIA, a Sicilian festival instituted 
in honour of Proserpine. The word is derived 
from the Greek a flower , and <pzpu to carry ; 

because that goddess was forced away by Pluto 
when she was gathering flowers in the fields of 
Enna, a beautiful plain situated near the mid¬ 
dle of the island, and therefore called The Na¬ 
vel of Sicily. Festus, however, does not ascribe 
the feast to Proserpine, but says, it obtained its 
appellation from the ears of corn which were 
carried on this day to the temples. Anthespho- 
ria seems to be the same thing with the Flori- 
sertum of the Latins, and answers to the harvest- 
home of modern days. Another solemnity of 
this name seems to have been observed at Ar¬ 
gos in honour of Juno, to whom a temple was 
dedicated under the name of A vQuk. 

ANTHESTERIA, an Athenian festival, observ¬ 
ed in honour of Bacchus, upon the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th days of the month Anthesterion. The 
first day was named ThQoiyia ., ocnro ra oiyuv, 

i. c . because they then broached their barrels. 
The same day was by the Chaeroneans called 
AyaGou Aoapom, i. e. the day of the good genius; 
because it was customary to make merry upon 
it. The second day was called Xosr, from the 
measure because every man drank out 

of his own vessel, in memory of an accident 
which happened in the reign of Pandion, or, 
as others say, of Demophoon, when Arestes, 
having slain his mother, fled to Athens before 
he had undergone the purification for murder. 
The Athenians were at that time busy in cele¬ 
brating the festival of Bacchus, stiled Lenaeus , 
from his having the care of wine presses, which 
in Greek are called Awcaot. Orestes was kindly 
received ; but, to prevent the contamination 
which might adhere to the commny, by drink¬ 
ing with a polluted person, and yet, that he 
might.not take it unkind to be forced to drink 
alone, it was ordered, that every man should 
have a distinct vessel of wine, and drink only 
of his own cup. The first day they only opened 
their vessels, and tasted their wine ; but, on 
the second* it was the custom to drink copi¬ 


ously, in emulation of each other, and the 
viCtor was rewarded with a crown of leaves and 
a vessel of wine. It was usual also to ride in 
chariots, out of which they jested upon all who 
passed by. The professors of sophistry feasted 
at home with their friends, and had presents 
sent them in abundance. From this day called 
X i0 *> it was that Bacchus had the surname of 
XooTroTw, or the bouscr. The third day was cal¬ 
led Xvrpoi from a pot , which was brought 

forth full of all sorts of seeds, which they ac¬ 
counted sacred to Mercury. The comedians 
used to aCt on this day, and at Sparta, Lycurgus 
ordered that such of them as excelled should 
be enrolled amongst the free citizens. During 
this festival, the slaves were allowed to drink 
and revel ; and therefore, at the end of it, it was 
usual to proclaim K ccps$, oux n* AvS’bs-yi^ioc. 

Retire ye Carian slaves! the Anthesteria are 
over. 

ANTHEMOISIA, daughter of Lycus, and mo¬ 
ther of Pelops by Tantalus. 

ANTEUS, son of Antenor, whom Paris killed 
by mistake. A leader under Aeneas was also 
of this name. 

ANTHIA, a name of Juno. Pausanias mentions 
a temple ereCted to her under this appellation. 
Thesister of Priam, taken captive by the Greeks, 
was so called. There was also another Anthia> 
wife of Proetus. 

ANTHION, a well in Boeotia, by which Ceres 
is said to have sat, in the figure of an old wo* 
man, during her search of Proserpine. 

ANTHIUS, a surname of Bacchus, signifying 
florid , blooming , in the prime of life. He was wor¬ 
shipped under this title at Athens. The Pra- 
tdnses had also a statue of him thus denomi¬ 
nated. The poets have a frequent retrospect to 
this particular. Thus, Catullus : 

Parte ex alia fi.orens <volitabat lac chits. 

ANTHOR, on ANTHORES, of Argos, was a 
companion both of Hercules, and also of Evan- 
der. 

ANTIANIRA, daughter of Menechus, and mo¬ 
ther of Echion and Erytus (heroes in the Col- 
chian expedition) by Mercury. 

ANT1AS, Fortune, so denominated from a cele¬ 
brated temple eredted to her at Antium, a city 
of Lntium. 
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Laertes, and mother of Ulysses, was not only 
said to have been surprized by Sisyphus, but 
that he was the real father of Ulysses; 

ANT1CYRA, an island in the gulf of Corinth 
that abounded with helebore. 

ANTIGONE, daughter of Oedipus king of Thebes, 
by his mother Iocasta. When that prince disco¬ 
vered that he had not only killed his father, but 
married his mother, he was seized with such 
frenzy, that he plucked out his own eyes, and 
would have killed himself, if his daughter An¬ 
tigone, who led him about in this deplorable 
condition, had not prevented him. Antigone, 
with her sister Agria, was afterwards put to 
death by Creon king of Thebes, when attend¬ 
ing the funeral of their brother Polynices ; but 
Theseus soon revenged their deaths, by killing 
Creon, whose son, Haemon, being in love with 
Antigone, slew himself at her tomb. There 
was another Antigone, daughter of Laomedon, 
who, thinking herself, on account of the parti¬ 
ality of Jupiter, more beautiful than Juno, was 
changed by the jealous goddess to a stork. 

ANTIGONEIA, sacrifices in honour of Anti¬ 
gone. 

ANTILOCHUS, son of Nestor, was slain by Hec¬ 
tor, according to Ovid ; but, according to Ho¬ 
mer, by Memnon. Antilochus is said in the 
Iliad to have been the first Greek who slew a 
Trojan, having with his lance stricken Eche- 
polu& through the head. 

There was another Antilochus, son ofAmphiraus. 

ANTIMACHUS. See Pisander. 

ANT1NOEI A, annual sacrifices and quinquennial 
games in honour of Antinous the Bithynian. 
They were instituted at the command of Adri¬ 
an the Roman emperor at Man tinea in Arcadia, 
where Antinous had a temple, and was wor-. 
shipped. 

ANTINOUS, one of the suitors of Penelope, 
whom Ulysses killed at a feast of the other 
Antinous, (yrtio was deified by Adrian, and to 
whose memory the Antinocia were instituted) ; 
there remains at Mgndragone a Colossal head, 
in the most pcifeft perservation, and conceived 
on the great principles of art, so exquisite in 
its beauty, that, excepting the Apollo Belvi- 
dere and the Laocoon, scarce any work of an¬ 
tiquity, transmitted to our times, can bear to 
be compared witji it, If permission pould be 


obtained to take a cast from it, our artists 
might study it as a model of beauty. Inde¬ 
pendant of the lineaments of the countenance, 
the details have uncommon merit, and the hair 
in particular is treated in a manner that no 
remains of ancient art can equal. In respeft 
to the gems of Antinous, one of the most beau¬ 
tiful extant, and which was in the cabinet of 
the Zanetti of Venice, is now in the collection 
of the duke of Marlborough. 

ANTIOPE, queen of the Amazons, was subdued 
and taken by Hercules, who presented her to 
Theseus. There was another Antiope , daughter 
of Nycteus, who bore two sons to Jupiter. 
Her father attempted to kill her, but she es¬ 
caped from him, and after his death was pur¬ 
sued by Lycus her uncle, who committed her 
to the custody of Dirce his wife, from whose 
ill treatment she was rescued by her sons. 

ANTIPHATES, son of Sarpedon by a woman 
of Thebes, was slain by Turnus.—Of the same 
name was a savage, king of the Lestrigons. 
Ulysses having been cast on his coast, sent 
three of his companions to solicit his aid. One 
of them he devoured, and the other two, with 
difficulty, escaped.—-A third Antiphates, was 
the son of Melampus, and father of Oielus. 

ANTIPHON, one of the nine sons of Priam, who 
survived the death of H<l<5lor. 

ANTIPHUS, with his brother Phidippus, were 
descendants of Hercules by their father Thes- 
salus. The two brothers led thirty ships against 
Troy. Priam also had a son of this name, kil¬ 
led by Agamemnon, and Ulysses a friend. 

ANTORES, had been the companionof Hercules, 
but being sent from Argos, joined Evander in 
Italy, according to Virgil, who makes him fall 
by the dart of Mezentius aimed at Aeneas. 

ANUBIS, an Egyptian god represented under 
the form of a man with a dog’s head, holding 
a palm branch in one hand, and a caduceus. 


or wand with two wings on the top, and cn 
twined by two serpents, on the other. This 


god the poets generally call the Barker, a god 
half a dog, a dog half a man. He is also called 


Hermanubis, because, his sagacity is so great, 
that some take him to be the same with Mer¬ 


cury. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Anubis, 
following his father Osiris to war, bore the fi¬ 
gure of a dog on his shield, for which reason 
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he was worshipped after his death under the 

resemblance of that animal. 

Anubis was also the name of one of the sons of 
Bacchus, and brother of Macedo. 

ANXUR, ANXURUS, ANXYRUS, AXURUS, 
or AXUR, that is, without a beard ; was a title 
under which Jupiter was worshipped as a child, 
in Campania.* and particularly at Anxur, a city 
of the Volsci. 

ANXUR, a hero mentioned by Virgil, whose 
left arm Aeneas-lopped of with his sword. 

ANYGER, a river in Thessaly in which the Cen¬ 
taurs bathed the wounds they received from 
Hercules. 

AON, son of Neptune. Being compelled to flee 
from Apulia, he settled in Boeotia, on the 
mountains which were called from his name, 

Aonian . 

AONIDES,one of the many appellations common 
to the Muses, so called from the Aonian moun¬ 
tains, a part of ancient Boeotia. 

AONIUS Deus: Bacchus, because he was of Boeo¬ 
tia, was so stiled, and the epithet Aonius was 
given to Hercules for the same reason. 

AORASIA, invisibility . The opinion of the an¬ 
cients with regard to the appearance of the 
gods to men, was, that they never shewed 
themselves face to face, but were known from 
their backs as they withdrew. Neptune as¬ 
sumed the form of Calchas to speak to the two 
Ajaxes, but they knew him not till he turned 
his back to leave them, and discovered the god 
by his majestic step as he withdrew. Venus 
appeared to Aeneas in the charadler of a hun¬ 
tress, but her son knew her not till she de¬ 
parted. from him ; her divinity was then be¬ 
trayed by her radiant head, her flowing robe, 
and her majestic pace. 

AORNOS. See Avcrnm. 

AORSA: Diana is so stiled by Hesychius, from 
a mountain of that name in Argolis. 

APATURIA, a Grecian festival, first instituted 
at Athens, and thence derived to the rest of the 
I on inns, except those of Ephesus and Colophon, 
It received its name from onrxm, which signifies 
deceit , being first instituted in memory of a 
stratagem by which Mclanthius, king of Athens, 
overcame Xanthus, king of Boeotia; for, a con¬ 
troversy happening between the Athenians and 
Boeotians about a piece of ground, situated on 


the confines of their two countries, Xanthus 
made a proposal that himself and Thymoetes, 
who then reigned at Athens, should decide the 
quarrel by single combat; but Thymoetes de¬ 
clining the fight, he was deposed. Melanthius, 
his successor, a Messenian, son of Neleus and 
Periclymene, accepted the challenge, and met 
his antagonist at the appointed place. At the 
instant of commencing the confli<5t, Melanthi- 
us thinking, or pretending that he saw at Xan¬ 
thus ’ back, a person habited in black goat's 
skin, cried out that the conditions of the con¬ 
test were violated, upon which, Xanthus look¬ 
ing back, was treacherously slain by Melan- 
thius. In memory of this success, Jupiter was 
surnamed Air6fiy\mp 3 or the Deceiver , and Bac¬ 
chus MsA wouyig, i. e. invested in a black goafs skin . 
The latter was also honoured with a new teni- 
pie, and the institution of this festival. Others 
are of opinion that the Apaturia were denomi¬ 
nated from «7n*roup«, of the same import with 
otAOTruTopioc,; because on this festival children ac¬ 
companied their fathers to have their names en¬ 
tered in the public register. Others suppose 
the festival to have been so named, because chil¬ 
dren were to the time of its observance uTrctropEs, 
i. e. without fathers in a civil sense ; it not being 
till then publicly recorded whose they were.— 
This festival was celebrated in the month Pya- 
nepsion, and lasted three days. The first day 
was called dopm-ua, from cfo/wo?, a supper; because 
on the evening of that day, each tribe had a se¬ 
parate meeting, at which a sumptuous enter¬ 
tainment was provided. The second day was 
named Avuppv<rtq, because on this .day victims 
were offered to Jupiter (ppurpior , or the protestor 
of tribes, and Minerva, in whose sacrifices, as 
in all that were offered to the celestial deities, it 
was usual to turn the heads of the vidtims up¬ 
wards towards Heaven. At this sacrifice the 
children enrolled among the citizens, were pla¬ 
ced close to the altar. It was usual also for 
persons richly apparelled to take lighted torches 
from the sacred hearth, and run about singing 
hymns in praise of Vulcan, as the first who 
taught men the use of that element; which cus¬ 
tom is by Mcursius referred to this day, though 
Harpocration, to whom we are indebted for the 
mention of it, has left us in the dai'k as to its 
time. The third day was named novpt wnr, from 
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> iovpoq, a youth ; or napa, a shaving *, because the 
young men who till then remained unshaven, 
had their hair cut off before they were presented 
to be registered. Their fathers at this time 
were obliged to swear that both themselves and 
the mothers of the young men were free-born 
Athenians. It was also usual to offer a sheep in 
sacrifice to Diana. This vidlim was to be of a 
certain weight, and because it once happened 
that the standers-by cried out in jest pzw, pew, 
as though it were too little, it was ever after cal¬ 
led Mem, and the persons who offered it puctyayoi. 
To these Hesychius adds a fourth day, which he 
tells us was called wn&JW. This name, however, 
is not peculiar to this festival, but was generally 
applied to any day celebrated after the end of 

another solemnity, being derived caro rou 
uetu, because it was a sort of appendage to the 
great festival. 

APAULIA, the third day of a marriage solem¬ 
nity. It was thus called'because the bride, re¬ 
turning to her father’s house, lodged apart from 
the bridegroom. Some pretend the Apaulia to 
have been the second day of the marriage, or 
that on which the chief ceremony was per¬ 
formed, thus called in contradistinction to the 

first day, or rpo On the day called a-TravXicc, 
the bride presented her bridegroom with a gar¬ 
ment called a7TC4jA»jT»ipia. 

APENE, a kind of chariot in which the images 

of the gods were carried on particular days in 

procession, attended with solemn pomp, songs, 

hymns, dances, &c. It was very rich, made 

sometimes of ivory or silver, and variously 

decorated. The Apenc or sacred chariot of 

the Greeks, is called by Latin writers. Then - 
sa. 

APESANTIUS, on APHESANTIUS, an epi¬ 
thet given to Jupiter from Afiesas, a mountain 
of Ncmca, consecrated to him. 

APHAG1 riS, a title of Venus from Apliaca, a 
place in Syria situated between Heliopolis and 
By bios, near Lebanon, where she had a temple. 
Near this place was a lake, round which fire 
usually burst forth, and its waters were so 
heavy, that bodies of considerable gravity 
floated on them. The temple was destroyed 
by Constantine, as being a school for inconti¬ 
nence. The word Aphaca is of Syriac origin 
and signifies embraces. ' 


A PH A E A, a surname of Diana. Under this title * j 
Britomarte was worshipped at Aegina. 

APHAEUS, a surname of Mars. j 

APHAREUS, or AMPHAREUS, son of Gorge- i 
phone and Perieres, and brother of Leucippus 
and Arene, daughter of Gorgophone by her ; 
second husband Oebalus. Aphareus married 
his sister Arene. See Gorgophone . 

There was another Aphareus one of the'Argonauts, 
and father of Lynceus, whom Ovid stiles Apha - 
reia proles. Homer mentions a Greek also of 
this name, slain before Troy. 

APHARIUS, a Greek noticed in the 9th Iliad. 

APHETERII: Castor and Pollux were so named 
from a temple within the course where compe¬ 
titors contended in running, and from the ves¬ 
tibule of which they started. 

APHETOR, a surname of Apollo, from the ora¬ 
cles which he delivered at Delphi, and like¬ 
wise of the priest who promulged them. 

APHIDNUS, one of Aeneas’ leaders, killed by 
Turn us. 

APHNEUS, or APHNIUS, a surname of Mars. 

APHRODISIA, festivals in honour of Venus, 
called Aphrodite or Aphrodites, several of which 
were observed in divers parts of Greece. The 
most remarkable of them was that at Cyprus, 
instituted by king Cinyras, out of whose family 
certain priests of Venus were ele&ed, and for 
that reason named IOw/msAki. At that solemnity 
several mysterious rites were practised : all ini¬ 
tiated into them offered a piece of money, and 
received, as a token of the goddesses favour, a 
measure of salt and a<l>«xxo?; the former, because 
salt is a concretion of sea water, whence Venus 
was thought to have sprung; the latter, because 
she was the goddess of wantonness. At Ama- 
thus, a city of Cyprus, solemn sacrifices were 
offered to Venus, and called xapTrwrm, a term de¬ 
rived from nap-rot;,, fruit; perhaps because this 
goddess presided over generation. At either 
Paphos the festival of this goddess was observed, 
being celebrated not only by the inhabitants 
themselves, but by multitudes that thronged 

- to it out of other cities. At Corinth it was ce¬ 
lebrated by harlots. 

APHRODITE, on APHRODITES, a name of 

Venus Marina, which imports emerging from 

the foam of the sea, 

APHTHAS. See Opes. 
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APIA: under this name the Earth was worshipped, 
as a powerful deity, by the Lydians. The Pe¬ 
loponnesus likewise was anciently so called from 
king Apis. 

API ASON, of Paeonia, engaged in the war of Troy, 
on the side of Priam. He was killed by Lycomedes. 

APIS, one of the Egyptian gods, worshipped in 
the form of a living bull. Mythologists say 
that Apis was a king of the Argives, who, leav¬ 
ing his dominions to his brother, went into E- 
gypt, where he was known under the name of 
Osiris ; that he married Isis, and, having civi¬ 
lized the Egyptians, taught them the manner 
of planting the vine. They revered him, after 
his death, as a god, under the figure of a bull. 
This singularity the ingenious Abbe la Pluche 
explains in the following manner: Chance 
having produced a calf at Memphis, which had 
some spots nearly in the figure of a circle or 
crescent, symbols highly reverenced among 
the Egyptians, these marks were taken for the 
charadteristics of Osiris and Isis, stamped upon 
the animal; and some extravagant persons ima¬ 
gined and persuaded others, that this wa*fe an 
apparition of their ancient governor, on a visit 
which as protedtor of Egypt he condescended to 
make them. This miraculous calf was there¬ 
fore lodged in the finest palace in Memphis ; all 
his motions were judged prophetical; the peo¬ 
ple flocked to hint with their offerings, and he 
received the name of Apis, which signifies the 
mighty god. At his death, they took care to 
replace him with another that had nearly the 
same spots, and when the marks were not ex- 
adt, they improved them with a pencil. After 
a certain time, to prevent, the indecency of his 
dying, they led him, with great ceremony, to 
a certain place, where they drowned him, and 
then interred him very devoutly. This me¬ 
lancholy ceremony was intermixed with abun¬ 
dance of tears, and was emphatically called Sc- 
rapis , or the retreat of Apis ; his successor >vas 
sought for, and then this strange devotion was 
perpetuated. • Pliny thus describes the form and 
quality of this bull, or ox : An ox is worship¬ 
ped in Egypt as a god ; they call him Apis:— 
there is a white shining spot upon his right side, 
horns like the moon in its increase, and a node 
under his tongue, which they call Cantharis .... 

His body, according to Herodotus, was all black, 
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on his forehead he had a white, square, shining 
figure ; the effigies of an eagle on his back; and, 
besides the Cantharis in his mouth, he had hair 
of two sorts on his tail. If he live beyond an 
appointed period of time, they drown him in 
the priest’s fountain: the priests then shave their 
heads, mourn apd lament, and seek another to 
supply his room. When they have found one, 
he is brought by the priests to Memphis. He 
. hath two chapels, which they call chambers, 
and hither the people resort. In one he fore¬ 
tells good, in the other evil. He gives his an¬ 
swers in private, and takes meat from those who 
consult him. He refused meat, however, from 
the hands of Germanicus Caesar, who died not 
long after. He a<5ts for the most part in secret, 
but when he pleases to appear publicly, the offi¬ 
cers go before and clear the way, and a crowd of 
boys attend him singing verses to his honour. 
He seems to have intelligence, and to expedt 
worship. Once a year a cow is shewn to him, 
who hath her marks, though different from his, 
and this cow is always both found and killed-the 
same day. To this Aeliali adds, that the cow 
which conceives Apis, conceives him not by a 
bull, but by lightning. Cambyses, king of As¬ 
syria, gave no credit to these trifles/and struck 
Apis in the thigh with his sword, to shew, by 
the blood issuing from the wound, that he was 
no god : but it is pretended that this sacrilege 
did not pass unpunished. Cambyses, as the E- 
gyptians say, being immediately seized with lu¬ 
nacy, became raving mad. A like story is told 
of Darius Ochus, king of Assyria, who having 
also subdued Egypt, caused the god Apis to be 
. sacrificed to an ass, and then oixlercd his cook 
to dress the flesh of the slain god for his atten¬ 
dants. Under Ptolemy Lagus, Apis being dead, 
the expence of burying him amounted to above 
500,000 crowns. The Egyptians sacrificed 
bulls to Apis, in the choice of which they were 
so scrupulous, that if they found but a single 
black hair upon them, they were judged impro¬ 
per vi<5tims. When they happened on a beast 
without blemish, they sacrificed him, and, cut¬ 
ting off’his head, carried it into the market, and 
sold it to sonic Grecian, if they could meet with 
any ; if not, they threw it into the ri ver, with 
this form of execration—Mhy the evils impending 
over the heads of the persons noxv sacrificing , or the 
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Egyptians in general , fall upon this head i The 
golden calf which Aaron made for the Israelites 
in the wilderness, and the calves set up by Je¬ 
roboam, to be worshipped by the ten tribes 
were plainly borrowed from the superstitious 
adoration paid by the Egyptians to Apis. Some 
have thought that the patriarch Joseph was wor¬ 
shipped by the Egyptians under the name of A- 
pis, for the Egyptians say that Apis was a king 
of Memphis ; who provided food for his sub- 

• jedts during a very great famine. The worship 
of this ridiculous divinity was abolished long 
before the other religions of paganism, for want 
of finding an animal with the proper marks.— 
Spartian relates, that in the reign of Adrian, 
there was a great sedition at Alexandria, on 
occasion of the Apis being found after many 
years search for him in vain ; the people of E- 
gypt quarrelling who should have possession of 
the god. Ammianus Marcellinus tells us/ that 
the emperor Julian could not restore the idola¬ 
trous worship of the Egyptians, for want of 
finding the Apis. 

APOBOMIOI, sacrifices offered, without altars, 
on the bare earth. 

APOLL1NEA proles , Aesculapius, the son of A- 
pollo. 

APOLLINEUS vates , Orpheus. 

APOLLO: Cicero mentions four of this name, 
the most ancient of whom was the son of Vul¬ 
can ; the second, a son of Corybas, born in 
Crete ; the third, an Arcadian, called Nomion , 
from his being a great legislator ; and the last, 
to whom the greatest honours are ascribed, the 
son of Jupiter and Latona, daughter of Coeus, 
the Titan. Of these four, it appears that the 
three last were Greeks, and the first an Egyp¬ 
tian, who, according to Herodotus, was the son 
of Osiris and Isis, and called Orus . Pausanias 
is of the same opinion with Herodotus, and 
ranks Apollo among the Egyptian divinities.— 
The testimony of Diodorus Siculus is still more 
express, for in speaking of Isis, after saying that 
she had invented the practice of medicine, he 
adds, that she taught this art to her son Orus, 
named Apoflo, who was the last of the gods that 
reigned in Egypt. It is easy to trace almost all 
the Grecian fable and mythologies from Egypt; 
for, if the Apollo of the Greeks was said to be 
the Ron of Jupiter, it was because Orus, the A- 


polio of the Egyptians, had Osiris for his father, 
whom the Greeks confounded with Jupiter. If 
the Greek Apollo were reckoned the god of elo- 
quence, music, medicine, and poetry, the rea¬ 
son was, that Osiris, who was the symbol of the 
Sun among the Egyptians, as well as his son 
Orus, had there taught those liberal arts. If 
the Greek Apollo were the god and condudtor 
of the Muses, it was because Osiris carried with 
him, in his expedition to the Indies, singing 
women and musicians. This parallel might be 
continued still further, but enough has been said 
to prove that the true Apollo was probably of 
Egypt. Whether Apollo were a real personage, 
or only the great luminary, many have doubt¬ 
ed. Indeed Vossius has taken pains to prove 
this god to be only an ideal being, and that there 
never was any Apollo but the Sun. He was 
stiled the son'of Jupiter, says this author, be¬ 
cause that god was reckoned, by the ancients, 
the creator of the world : his mother was called 
Latona , a name which signifies hidden , because, 
before the Sun was created, all things were co¬ 
vered with the obscurity of a chaos: he is al¬ 
ways represented as beardless and youthful, be- 

• i 

cause the Sun never decays, or grows old : and , 
what else can his bow and arrows imply, but his ; 
piercing beams ? He adds, all the ceremonies 
performed to his honour, had manifest relation i 
to the great source of light which he represent- ! 
ed; whence he concludes it to be in vain to seek i 

i 

for any other divinity than the Sun, adored un¬ 
der the name of Apollo. Though this in ge¬ 
neral may be true, yet, from many passages in 
ancient authors, it appears that there was some 
illustrious personage named Apollo, who, af¬ 
ter his Apotheosis, was taken for the Sun; as 
Osiris andOrus ofEgyptwere, after their deaths, 
confounded with the same luminary, of which 
they became the symbols, either from the glory 
and splendor of their reigns, or from a belief 
that their souls resided.in his orb. The Apollo, 
however, of this article, was son of Jupiter and 
Latona, and brother of Diana, and of all the 
divinities in the pagan world, the chief cherishcr 
and protestor of the polite arts, and the most 
conspicuous charadter in Heathen theology.-— 
Nor unjustly, from the glorious attributes as¬ 
cribed to him, as being the god of light, me¬ 
dicine, eloquence, music, poetry, and propbe- 
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cy ; the protestor of the Muses and polite arts. 
Latona his mother having, by her extreme beau¬ 
ty, attra&ed the notice of Jupiter, became preg¬ 
nant by him. This circumstance being disco¬ 
vered by Juno, Latona was exiled from hea¬ 
ven, and the serpent Python was commissioned 
to destroy her. From his pursuit she fled in 
the shape of a quail, to the island of Delos, 
where she was delivered of twins, Diana and 
Apollo. The latter is said, soon after his birth, 
to have destroyed the monster Python with his 
arrows ; but some postpone this victory till he ; 
came to riper years. After her delivery Lato-. 
na fled into Lycia, whence, having there settled , 
Apollo, she returned to Delos. Amongst the 
most remarkable adventures of this god, was 
the quarrel with Jupiter, on account of the j 
death of his son Aesculapius, killed by that; 
deity on the complaint of Pluto, that he de-: 
creased the number of the dead by his cures, j 
Apollo, to revenge this injury, killed the Cy- ! 
clops who forged the thunder-bolts. For this 
he was banished heaven, and endured gi'eat 
sufferings on earth, being forced to hire him- 1 
self as a shepherd to Admetus king of Thes¬ 
saly. During his pastoral servitude, he is said 
to have invented the lyre to sooth his troubles. 
In this retirement an odd accident happened 
to him. Mercury, who was born in the morn-j 
ing, and by noon had learned music, came to« 
him in the evening, and so amused him with 
the testudo, as to steal his cattle unperceived. 
Apollo, however, discovering the theft, insisted 
upon restitution, but the sly deity contriving 
in the midst of the contest to purloin both his 
bow and his arrows, the resolution of revenge 
was changed into merriment. From Thessaly 
Apollo removed to Sparta, and settled near 
the river Eurotas, where, taking a fancy to 
Hyacinthus, and accidentally killing him while 
playing at quoits, he changed him to the 
flower that bears his name. Cyparissus also, 
a beautiful and favourite youth, he transformed 
to a cypress. From Sparta he proceeded to 
Laomedon king of the Troas, where finding 
Neptune in no better plight than himself, they 
agreed with Laomedon to make bricks, and 
build the walls of Troy. Long did they labour 
for this ungrateful master, but saw no hopes 

of their promised meed. At length, in rc- 

3 


venge, Apollo sent a pestilence among his peo¬ 
ple, which caused great destruction. He also 
assisted Alcathous in building a labyrinth, in 
which, the stone whereon he was wont to de- 
posite.his lyre, acquired the capacity of emitting 
melodious tones, if stricken with any thing 
hard. Though Apollo was distinguished for 
his skill in music, he was extremely jealous of 
rivalship. Midas, king of Phrygia, being con¬ 
stituted judge- in a competition between him 
and Pan, and giving judgment for the latter, 
was rewarded with the ears of an ass; whilst 
Linus, grandson of Neptune, who excelled all 
mortals in music, presuming to sing with Apol¬ 
lo, was punished for his temerity with death. 
Nor had Marsyas, the Satyr, a better escape, 
for having been vanquished in a contest on 
the flute, the god, in his anger, flead him 
alive. Apollo was so skilled in the bow, that 
his arrows were always fatal. Python and the 
Cyclops experienced their force. When the 
giant Tityus endeavoured to ravish Diana, he 
transfixed and threw him into hell. Niobe, 
daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, 
being happy in seven sons and as many daugh¬ 
ters, was so foolish as to prefer herself to La¬ 
tona ; this so enraged Apollo and Diana, that 
they put her offspring to death. Apollo resem¬ 
bled his father Jupiter in his great propensity 
to love. He passed some time with Venus in 
the island of Rhodes, during which, it is said, 
the skies rained gold, and the earth was covered 
with lilies and roses. From the latter flower, 
it is pretended by some, that the island took 
its name ; by others, from the nymph Rhodia, 
who was .beloved by Apollo. He became ena¬ 
moured of Daphne, daughter of the river Pe- 
neus of Thessaly, who was herself prepossessed 
in favour of Lucippus. The god pursued her, 
but she flying to preserve her chastity, was 
changed into a laurel, whose leaves Apollo im¬ 
mediately consecrated to bind his temples, and 
become the reward of poetry. The nymph 
Bolina, rather than yield to his suit, threw 
herself into the sea, for which he rendered 
her immortal. He had the same passion for the 
nymph Castalia, who vanished from him in the 
form of a fountain, which was afterwards sacred 
to the Muses. He introduced himself to Leu- 
cothoe, daughter of Orcamus, king of Babylon, 

L 2 
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in the shape of her mother Eurynome ; but 
Clytie her sister being jealous, and discovering 
the intrigue, was utterly deserted by him. 
The children of Apollo • were by Coi’onis, 
Aesculapius; by Atria Arabus, Miletus; 
Oaxes -; by Cyrene, Aristacus; by Anathrippe, 
Chius ; by Persis, Circe • by Achalide, Delphus; 
by Arethusa, Elutherus ; by Evadne, Janus; 
by Astaria, Idmon; by Melia, Ismenius and 
Taenarus ; by Terpsichore, Linus ; by Man to, 
Mopsus ; by Calliope, Orpheus ; by Clymene, 
Phaeton, Phaethusa, Phoebe, and Lampetia; 
and by Aglaia, Thestor ; but the mother of 
Dry ops is not known. Apollo, like the other 
gods, had a great variety of names, either taken 
from his principal attributes, or the places 
where he was worshipped. He was called 
Agraeus, Archagetas, Cynthius, Delius, Del- 
phicus, Delphinius, Del phis, Didymaeus, Epi- 
deiius. Healer, Hyperborean, Liber Pater, 
Lycius, Nomius, Paean, Phanaeus, Phaneta, 
Philalexandrus, Phoebus, Pythius, Sol, Vul- 
turius, &c. &c.—There can be no doubt but 
that Apollo was more generally received in the 
pagan world than any other deity, his worship 
being so universal, that, in almost every re¬ 
gion, he had temples, oracles, and festivals, as 
innumerable as his attributes. The most fa¬ 
mous of his temples were those of A6tium, 
Miletus, and Mount Palatine, and the most 
conspicuous of his oracles, which were nume¬ 
rous, those at Abaeain, Phocis; at Claros in 
Ionia ; at Delos, Delphi, and Didyma ; at Eu- 
tresis ; Ptous, Tegyrae, and on Mount Isrne- 
nus, in Boeotia; at Larissa among the Argives, 
and at Heliopolis In Egypt. His temple at 
Delphi especially became so frequented, that 
.. it was called the oracle of the earth .; all nations 
and princes vicing in their munificence to it. 
The Romans eretfed to him many temples. 
After the battle of Aftium, which decided the 
fate of the world, and secured the empire to 
Augustus, who not only reared one on that 
promontory, and renewed solemn games to 
his honour, but soon after raised a most mag¬ 
nificent temple to him on Mount Palatine at 
Rome, the whole of Clarian marble. 1-Ie had 
a celebrated shrine at Mount Soradle in Italy, 
where his priests were so remarkable for sane- 
tity, that they could walk on burning coals 


unhurt. The festivals and solemn games con¬ 
secrated to him were chiefly the Adlian, Age- 
toreian or Agetoria, Alia, Apollonia, Carneia, 
Delphina, Daphnephoria, Ebdome, Epidemia, 
Epithricalia, Galaxia, Hydrophoria, Mityle- 
naion, Neomenia, Polieia, Septerion, Thar- 
gelia, Theoxonia, and Thrio. The usual sa¬ 
crifices to Apollo were Iambs, bulls, and oxen. 
The animals sacred to him were the wolf, 
from his acuteness of sight, and because he 
spared his flocks when the god was a shepherd; 
the crow and the raven, because these birds 
were supposed to have, by instindl, the faculty 
of prediction ; the swan, from its divining its 
own death; the hawk, from its boldness in 
flight; and the cock, because he announces the 
rising of the sun. It is remarkable, that most 
of the things Apollo delighted in, depended 
upon the Sun, or bore a resemblance to it ;and 
hence of trees, the palm, laurel, juniper, and 
olive, were most in esteem with him. The 
palm and olive, under whose shelter he was 
born, are natives of warm countries ; the laurel 
is of an arid quality, always flourishing and 
conducing to divination and poetic raptures; 
and the juniper, whose branches and fruit are 
used by the Scythians in their mysteries, is of 
an extraordinary hot nature. The cicada, on 
account of its singing, was reckoned agreeable 
to the god of music, especially, as it has its 
birth and nurture from the Sun. Most of 
the ancient poets have celebrated this inseCt, 
but none to greater purpose than Anacreon. 
Plato says, that it sings all summer without 
food, like those men, who, dedicating them¬ 
selves to the Muses, forget the common con¬ 
cerns of life. All young men, when their 
beards grew, consecrated their locks in his 
temple, as the virgins did their girdles in 
that of Diana.-—As to the signification of this 
fabulous divinity, all are agreed, that, by A- 
pollo, the Sun is understood in general, though 
several poetical fictions have relation only to 
the Sun, and not to Apollo, The great attri¬ 
butes of this deity were divination, healing, 
music, and archery, all which manifestly refer 
to the Sun. Light dispelling darkness is a 
strong emblem of truth dissipating ignorance. 
What conduces more to life and health than 
the solar warmth ? or can there be a justcr 


* 
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symbol of the planetary harmony than Apollo's 
lyre, the seven strings of which are said to re¬ 
present the seven planets ? As his darts are re¬ 
ported to have destroyed the monster Python, 
so his rays dry up the noxious moisture which 
is pernicious to vegetation and fertility. The 
Persians had a high veneration for this planet, 
and adored it, and the light proceeding from 
it, by the names* of Mithra and Orasmanes; 
the Egyptians by those of Isis andOrus. From 
their antiquities some insight may perhaps be 
obtained into the origin of the history and ad¬ 
ventures of Apollo. The Isis,, which pointed 
out the momenta, or monthly festival, before 
their annual inundation, was the symbolical 
figure of a creature with the upper part of a 
woman, and the hinder of a lizard, placed in 
a reclining posture : this they called Leto , and 
used it to signify to the people the necessity of 
providing olives, parched corn, and other 
hinds of dry food for their subsistence during 
the flood. When the waters of the Nile de¬ 
creased, time enough to allow them a month 
before the entrance of the Sun into Sagitta¬ 
rius, the Egyptian husbandman was sure of 
leisure to sow his ground, and of remaining 
in absolute security till harvest. This con¬ 
quest of the Nile was represented by an Orus, 
or image armed with arrows, subduing the 
monster Python, which they called Ores or 
Hores , a destroyer or waster ; or Apollo , which 
admits the same interpretation. The figure 
of Isis, above mentioned, they stiled Dcionc or 
Diana , from Dei, sufficiency coming from the 
word Dcione, abundance ; and they placed in 
her* hand the quail, which, with them, was the 
symbol of security. These emblems carried 
by the Phoenicians into Greece, gave rise to 
the fable of Latona persecuted by the Python, 
and flying to Delos in the form of a quail, 
where she bore Orus and Dione, or Apollo 
and Diana. Thus, these hieroglyphics, de¬ 
signed only to point out the regular festivals, 
and to instruct the people in what they were 
to do, became the objects of a senseless and 
gross idolatry.—Apollo was very differently 
represented in different countries and times, 
according to the charadlcr lie assumed. In 
' general he is described as a beardless youth, 
v/ith long flowing hair floating as it were in 


the wind, comely and graceful, crowned with 
laurel, his garments and sandals shilling with 
gold. In one hand he holds a bow and ar¬ 
rows, in the other a lyre ; sometimes a shield 
and the Graces. At other times he is invested 
in a long robe, and carries a lyre and a cup of 
ne<5tar, the symbol of his divinity. He has 

a threefold authority: in heaven, he is the Sun; 

* 

and by the lyre intimates, that he is the source 
of harmony : upon earth he is called Liber Pa¬ 
ter, and carries a shield to shew he is the pro- 
te6tor of mankind,: and their preserver in 
health and safety. In the infernal regions he 
is stiled Apollo , and his arrows shew his autho¬ 
rity ; whosoever is stricken with them being 
immediately sent thither. As the Sun, Apollo 
was depicted in a chariot, drawn by the four 
horses, Eous, Ethon , Pblegon , and Pyrios. In 
this character the Persians represented him, 
by a figure with the head of a lion covered 
with a tiara, and holding a mad bull by the 
horns: a symbol plainly of Egyptian origin. 
The Egyptians sometimes symbolized him by 
a radiated circle, and, at others, by a sceptre 
with an eye above it; though their more fre¬ 
quent emblem of the solar light, as distin¬ 
guished from the orb itself,, was the golden 
seraph, or, fiery flying serpent. The Hieoro- 
politans gave him a pointed beard, to intimate 
the strong emission of his rays downward ; 
over his head was a basket of gold, to repre¬ 
sent the etherial light: he had on his breast a 
plate, and, in his right hand, a spear, with an 
image of Victory on its top ; this bespoke him 
irresitable, and ruling all things: in his left 
hand was a flower, intimating the vegetable 
creation nourished, matured, and continued 
by his beams: around his shoulders he wore 
a vest, adorned with gorgons and snakeB, to 
express the virtue and vigour of the solar in¬ 
fluence enlivening the apprehension, and pro¬ 
moting wisdom : near him were the expanded 

wings of an eagle, representing the ether ex¬ 
panding from him, as from its proper centre: 
at his feet were three female figures encircled 
by a seraph, that, in the midst, being the .em¬ 
blem of the earth, rising in beauty from be¬ 
tween confusion and nature; the other two, 
by the emanation of his light, signified by the 
seraph or dragon. In the character of Sol 
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the poets feign, that, at night, he rested with 

•Thetis in the ocean,, and that in the morning, 

♦ 

the Hours prepared his horses for the renewal of 
his course, and opened for him the gates of day. 
Of all the productions of art which have escaped 
the ravages of time, the Belvidere (or Vatican) 
Apollo is indisputably the most sublime. The 
artist hath conceived his work on the principles 
of ideal beauty. The stature of the god exceeds 
the human, and is in the highest degree ma¬ 
jestic. The body is neither cherished by veins, 
nor aftuated by nerves: a celestial spirit seems 
not only to pervade, but to flow over all the 
cbhtours of the figure. He had pursued the 
Python, against whom he hath just extended 
his formidable bow, and having stopt him in 
his flight by an unerring arrow ; in the height 
of his joy, his august look penetrating into 
infinity, extends far beyond the scope of his 
vidlory. Disdain sits on his lips, and the in¬ 
dignation which swells his nostrils, extends to 
his eye-brows ; but an unalterable serenity re¬ 
poses on his forehead, and his eye is as full of 
sweetness as though he were in the midst of 
the Muses, all emulous to obtain his favour. 
The individual beauties of every other god are 
united to complete his form. His forehead is 
the forehead of Jupiter pregnant with wisdom. 
His eye-brows, by their motion, import his 
will. His eyes, in their arched orbits, are the 
eyes of Juno ; and his mouth, a mouth that 
inspires the purest delight. Like the young 
tendrils of the vine, his fine locks flow round 
his divine head, as if lightly waved by the 
breath of the zephyrs ; they seem even bedew¬ 
ed with the essence of the gods, and negli¬ 
gently composed by the hands of the Graces. 
His limbs 


2 great from their unity, and con¬ 
formable to the perfection of youth, in one not 
the minion of Venus, delighting in the shade, 
and reclining on beds of roses, but formed to 
execute the most sublime designs. Apollo 
considered in his poetical character, is called 
indifferently either Fates orLyristes , music and 
poetry, in the earliest ages of the world hav¬ 
ing made but one and the same profession. 
Sometimes you see him naked, his Imir col¬ 
lected on his forehead, a lyre in one hand, and 
ix plectrum in the other ; or, «s described by 
Propertius, leaning against a rock. At others. 


his hair loosely flowing, is crowned with laurel, 
whilst a long robe, his proper and distinguish¬ 
ing habit, as the Apollo Vates or Lyristes, de¬ 
scends to his feet. In this dress he was sup¬ 
posed to appear at the feasts of Jupiter ; and 
especially that solemn one after his victory over 
Saturn, under which character he may most 
properly be called the festal Apollo. One of 
his most celebrated characters, among the 
Romans, particularly in the Augustan age, 
was that of the AGbian Apollo. There was a 
promontory near ACtium, called indifferently 
the promontory of ACtium or Leucate, famous 
in antiquity, for the lovers leap, and the statue 
of this god. This statue standing high, served 
as a sea-mark, and was by mariners greatly re¬ 
vered. Augustus himself, before his contest 
with Antony off this cape, addressed his devo¬ 
tions to it, and in gratitude to the god for his 
supposed interposition, built one temple to 
him on the spot, and another afterwards at 
Rome on the Palatine Mount. In the latter 
was placed the statue of Apollo by the famous 
Scopas, under the character of the Apollo Ly¬ 
ristes, which is generally that the poets describe, 
and corresponds with the figure on the medal 
of Augustus. The representations of Apollo 
presiding over-the Sun, are almost as frequent in 
the works of the ancient artists, as in the writ¬ 
ings of the poets, with which they, agree. In 
them, you see him either labouring up a lofty 
steep, or easily descending it in his chariot. 
Sometimes the Zodiac is represented over 
him, which falls in usually with the head of 
the god: this point of coincidence is chosen 
by design, as serving to ascertain the season 
of the aCfion. The Apollo Medicus is often 
mentioned by the poets, and it probably is 
on account of this character, that the serpent 
is placed at the feet of the statues, though 
the antiquaries of Italy pretend it to be the 
Python. Their opinion, however, seems the 
less probable, from the consideration, that the 
other deities, who participate with Apollo in 
his character of healing , are almost invari¬ 
ably distinguished by a serpent. But what 
decides the dispute is, that in the figures of 
Apollo with a serpent by him, he has gene¬ 
rally an aspect placid and lenient; whereas, 
if the object in question were the Python, the 
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cast of his features would rather be severe. 
Thus he appears with a face that almost 
makes one tremble, on a gem, where he is 
ordering Marsyas to be flead. It should be 
added, however, in justice to the god, that 
Nero is there exhibited in his person. The 
figures relating to this story of Marsyas, 
were anciently common, and many of them 
still remain. There is said to have been in 
the Forum, one, and in a different district 
another, exhibiting Apollo as himself inflicting 
the punishment ; whence he obtained the name 
of Apollo the Tormentor. In his character of 
the Apollo Venator, he presides over the chace. 
The pictures and statues of him, probably in 
this capacity, are described by Maximus Ty- 
rius as representing a youth, whose naked 
side appears from under a chlamys, armed 
with a bow, and his feet raised in the aCtion 
of running. Such may we suppose him when, 
according to the poets, he quits Lycia and 
the chace, to assume his state in Delos ; and such 
is he described by Virgil, where Aeneas, when 
a hunting, is compared to this god. 

APOLLON I A: feasts instituted in honour of A- 
polio, at Aegialea, whither he is said to have 

. retired with Diana, his sister, after the defeat 
of Python ; and whence it is added, they were 
driven into Crete. The Aegialeans were soon 
after visited with a plague ; upon which, con¬ 
sulting the oracle, they were advised to send 
seven young men, and as many virgins, to ap¬ 
pease those deities, and in treat their return.— 
Apollo and Diana accepted their piety, and 
came back with them to Aegialea. In memory 
of this event, the inhabitants not only dedica¬ 
ted a temple to Pytho, the goddess of persua¬ 
sion, but a custom also arose of appointing an¬ 
nually as many young men and virgins, to make 
a solemn procession, as were sent to those dei¬ 
ties to implore their return. 

APOMYOS DEUS, a name under which Jupi¬ 
ter was worshipped at Elis, and Hercules, as 
well as Jupiter, at the Olympic games. These 
divinities were supplicated under this name, to 
destroy, or drive away, the great number of 
flics which constantly attended at the great sa¬ 
crifices : and in those which accompanied the 
Olympic games, the first was always to the A- 

pomyoB, or Myiagrus Dens, that he might keep 


off the flies from the rest. The usual sacrifice 
was a bull, which, when offered, these insedts, 
according to Pliny, would depart in clouds, 
and return not again during the remain¬ 
ing solemnities. See Myiagrus, Myiodes, Achor. 

APONE, afountain in Italy, near Padua, the waters 
of which communicated the gift of divination. 

APOPEMPTIC. The ancients had certainly holy 
days on which they took leave of the gods, as 
supposing each of them returning to his own 
country. The deities having the patronage of 
divers places, it was but just to divide their pre¬ 
sence, and allow some time to each. Hence, 
among the Delians and Milesians, we find feasts 
of Apollo, and among the Argians feasts of Di¬ 
ana, called Epidemia , as supposing these deities 
then more peculiarly amongst them. On the 
last day of the feast they dismissed them, fol¬ 
lowing them to the altars with Apopemptic 
hymns. Potter says, that the Epidemia were pri¬ 
vate rejoicings for a friend returned from a 
journey. See Epidemia. 

APOPOMPAE, certain days in which sacrifices 
were offered to the gods, called Pompaei . Who 
these deities were is doubtful; but certain it is 
that Tro^Traiof, denotes any person who conducts 
another on his way, and therefore was applied 
to Mercury, who was believed to conduct the 
souls of the deceased to the shades below. Pot¬ 
ter is inclined to think that these days belonged 
the gods Avcrrunci , because they were thought 
to avert evils : Such were Jupiter, Hercules and 
others. 

APOSTROPHIA : Venus was invoked under this 
appellation, by those who prayed to be deliver¬ 
ed from the influence of illicit passion. The 
name was first given her by Cadmus. 

APOTHEOSIS, a Heathen ceremony, by which 
their emperors and great men were placed a- 
mong the gods. After the Apotheosis, which 
they also called deification and consecration, tem¬ 
ples, altars, and images, with attributes of di¬ 
vinity, were credted to the new deity, sacrifices 
offered, and colleges of priests instituted. It 
was one of the dodtrines of Pythagoras, bor¬ 
rowed from the Chaldeans, that virtuous per¬ 
sons, after their death, were raised to the rank 
of the gods. Tiberius proposed to the Roman 
senate, the Apotheosis of Jesus Christ, as is re¬ 
lated by Eusebius, Tertulliun, and Chrysostom. 
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Juvenal, rallying the frequent Apotheosis, in¬ 
troduces Atlas as complaining that he was rea¬ 
dy to sink under the accumulation of gods, 
which were daily added to the heavens. He- 
rodian, in speaking of the Apotheosis of the 
emperor Sever us, gives a very curious descrip¬ 
tion of the ceremony. After the body of the 
-deceased emperor, says he, had been burnt 
with the usual solemnities, they placed an image 
of wax, perfectly like him, but of a sickly as- 
pe£t, on a large bed of ivory, covered with 
cloth of gold, in the vestibule of the palace.— 
The greatest part of the day the senate sat ran¬ 
ged on the left side of the bed, dressed in robes 
of mourning, the ladies of the first rank sitting 
on the right side, in plain white robes, without 
any qrnaments. This lasted for seven days suc¬ 
cessively, during which the physicians came 
from time to time to visit the sick, always mak¬ 
ing their report that he grew worse, till at 
length they announced his decease. This done, 
the young senators and Roman knights took the 
bed of state upon their shoulders, carrying it 
through the Via Sacra , to the old forum, where 
the magistrates were used to resign their offices : 
they there deposited it in the midst of a sort of 
amphitheatre, in one recess of which were the 
youth, and in the other the maidens of the first 
families in Rome, singing hymns, set to solemn 
airs, in praise of the departed. At the close of 
those hymns, the bed was carried out of the ci¬ 
ty, into the Campus Martins : in the middle was 
erected akind of square pavilion, within, full of 
cumb'ustible matters, and hung on the outside 
with cloth of gold, adorned with ivory and va¬ 
rious paintings. Over this edifice were several 
others, like the first in form and decoration. 


but gradually diminishing towards the top. On 
the second of these was placed the bed of state, 
strewed with a profusion of aromatic drugs and 
vegetables, and attended by the knights, who 
paraded in solemn measured about the pile; 
round which also several chariots were driven, 
those who conduced them being clad in pur¬ 
ple, and bearing the images of the most re¬ 
nowned emperors and generals. This ceremo¬ 


ny concluded, the new emperor, with a tore 
in his luind, advanced towards the pile, am 
in an instant, fire was set to it on all sides, tl 
spices and combustibles kindling at once. 1 





the mean time, from the top of the building, an 
eagle was let to fly, which mounting into the 
air with a fire-brand, was believed to carry the 
soul of the dead emperor to heaven, and thence¬ 
forward he was ranked among the gods. It is 
for this reason that the medals on which an A- 
potheosis is represented, have usually an altar 
with fire upon it; or, however, an eagle taking 

its flight into the air, and sometimes two. A 

^ * 

gem in the museum of Bran den burgh represents 
the Apotheosis of Julius Caesar, mounted up¬ 
on the celestial globe, and holding an helm in 
his hand, as if he were now the governor of hea¬ 
ven, as before he had* been of the earth. Pliny 
the younger, speaking of the Apotheosis of the 
Roman emperors, observes : Tiberius conse¬ 
crated Augustus, that he might raise him to the 
dignity of a god : Nero also consecrated Clau¬ 
dius, but it was to ridicule him : Titus deified 
Vespasian, and Domitian Titus, the first that 
he might be the son, the second that he might 
be the brother of a god : but if you, Trajan, 
deified your father, it was not to awe your ci¬ 
tizens, dishonour the gods, or do honour to 
yourself: it was because you believed him in*, 
deed to be a god. See Consecration. 

APOTROPAE, verses composed for averting the 
wrath of incensed deities. 

APOTROPAEI, otxtginoMoi, aycrrunci, or gods a- 
verters of evil; to whom a small ewe lamb was 
usually offered. 

APPIADES, a title of both Pallas and Venus, 
from a temple dedicated to them near the Ap- 
pian waters at Rome. 

APULUS, was a shepherd in the country of La- 
vinia, in which country Pan had a cave over¬ 
shadowed with trees, which the Nymphs used 
. to frequent; but Apulus terrifying them with 
saucy language, they turned him into the wild 
olive-tree, the fruit of which tree, by its bitter 

juice, emblematizes the rough carriage of shep¬ 
herds. 

AQU ARIUS, a sign of the zodiac, said to have been 
Ganymede, raised to the heavens by Jupiter? 

AQU ILICIA, sacrifices performed by the Romans, 

in times of excessive drought, to obtain rain of 
the gods. 

AQUILO, or the North East , one of the wind 
deities. He is described as of an elderly ap¬ 
pearance, with a plate of olives in his hand. 
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that vegetable being the chief produce of the 
territory about Athens, where the beautiful 
tern pie of the winds, and the figures of the eight 
wind deities were. Aquilo is mentioned by the 
poets in the charafter of a person, as indeed arc 
all the other winds. Ovid speaks of Hiems as 
trembling at the presence of Aquilo, or the 
North-East. There is an expression in Statius 
relating to the same personage, which may pos¬ 
sibly have been borrowed from ancient figures, 
not unlike those, blustering faces commonly re¬ 
presented in the corners of maps. 

ARABUS, the son of Apollo by Atria, gave his 
name to Arabia. Some have supposed him the 
inventor of medicine. 

ARACHNE, a princess of Lybia, was daughter 
of Idmon, son of Apollo by Asteria, and sister 
of Phalanx. Ovid makes her daughter of Id¬ 
mon, a dyer of Lydia. Having the presump¬ 
tion to challenge Minerva in weaving tapestry, 
or, according to others, in spinning, the god¬ 
dess, after a trial of skill, struck her on the fore¬ 
head with the spindle, at which, being filled 
with despair, and attempting to hang herself, 
Minerva turned her into a spider, and in this 
shape doomed her to exercise the art in which she 
had been so vain of her skill. Abbe la Pluche 
gives an ingenious explication of this fable.— 
According to him, the Egyptians, to remind 
the people of the importance of their linen ma¬ 
nufacture, exposed in their festivals the figure 
of a woman bearing in her right hand the beam 
round which the weavers rolled the warp of their 
cloth: this image they called Minerva , from Ma - 
7icvrah > a weaver's loom. Near this figure they 
placed that of a spider, to which they gave the 
name of Arachne, from Arach, to make linen 
cloth ; and these emblems being transplanted 
into Greece, that people, fond of the marvel¬ 
lous, converted them into real objedts, which- 
gave scope for the imagination of the poets to 
invent the transformation of Arachne. Sec 
Phalanx. 

ARACYNTHA, a mountain of Boeotia, sacred 
to Minerva. 

ARAEA, one of the daughters of the river Aste- 
rion, claimed, in conjunction with her two sis¬ 
ters, the honour of nursing Juno. 

ARATEIA, a festival of Sicyon, on the birth-day 

of Aratus, whom they honoured with a priest, 
Vol. I. 1 


who wore a ribband bespangled with white and 
purple spots. It was celebrated with music, at 
which the choristers of Bacchus assisted with 
their lyres. There was likewise a solemn pro¬ 
cession, in which the public schoolmaster, ac¬ 
companied with his scholars, went first, and 
the senators and citizens,adorned with garlands, 
followed. See Aratus. 

AR.ATRIUS : The Phoenicians of Azotus called 
their idol Dagon, Jupiter Aratrius ; because he 
taught them how to plow the ground, and sow 
their grain. 

ARATUS, a Bebrycian, who, with Ornytus, as¬ 
sisted in equipping Amycus for the combat with 
Pollux, in which Amycus fell. 

ARATUS, of Sicyon, son of Chinias and Aristo- 
dama, was general of the Achaeans, and one of 
the greatest captains among the Gi'ecians. He 
restored the liberties of his country, which had 
been destroyed by Abantides, who killed his 
father. Having surprised the fortress of Co¬ 
rinth, he drove out the king of Macedon, con¬ 
quered Niocles, tyrant of Sicyon, and delivered 
Argos from its tyrants, but was at last poisoned 
by Philip, king of Macedonia, whom he had 
newly restored. He was interred at Sicyon, and 
received the greatest honours from his country¬ 
men, who instituted a festival to his memory. 
See Areteia. 

ARBITRATOR, a surname of Jupiter. 

ARCADIA, a part of Peloponesus, whose inha¬ 
bitants were celebrated for their taste in poetry 
and music. 

ARC ADI US DEUS,£/j£ god of Arcadia, that is. Pan. 

ARCAGETUS, a title of Apollo, as tutelar god 
of the Naxians. 

ARC AS, son of Jupiter and Calisto, daughter of 
the tyrant Lycaon, gave his name to Arcadia, 
a country concerning which more fables have 
been related, than of all the rest of Greece ; nor 
are the historians of Areas more consistant, or 
true. He is said, by Pausanias, to have instrudi¬ 
ed his subjetfts, the Pelasgians, in agriculture, 
weaving, and other arts ; and to have had three 
sons by the Dryad, Erato. The same author 
relates that his bones, by direction of the ora- 
cle at Delphi, were carried from Macnalus, 
and deposited at Mantinca, in the temple of 

J uno * .Others represent him, however, an 

transferred to the heavens, and changed into 
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the constellation of the little bear, as his mo¬ 
ther Calisto, whom, to prevent hjs shooting in 
the chace, was into the greater. 

ARCESSILAS, one of the chiefs of the Boeotians 
in the Trojan war. 

ARCESILAUS, son of Jupiter, by Torrebia. 

ARCESIUS, the son of Jupiter, and father of La¬ 
ertes. 

ARCHEGENETES, A1GENETES, on ARCHE- 

GETES, that is, chief\ or principal , a surname of 
Apollo and Hercules. Arehegetis was a title 
of Minerva. 

ARCHEMORUS, on OPHELTES, was son of 
Euphetes and Creusa, or of Lycurgus, a king 
of Nemaea, or Thrace, by Eurydice, and nursed 
by Hypsipyle, who, leaving the child in a mea¬ 
dow, whilst she went to shew the besiegers of 
Thebes a fountain, at her return found him 
dead, with a serpent twined about his neck, 
whence the fountain before called JLangia , was 
named Archemorus . The leaders of the troops 
against Thebes, to comfort Hypsipyle for the 
loss of Archemorus, instituted the Nemean games 

to his honour. 

ARCHEPTOLEMUS, HeCtor’s charioteer, killed 

by Teucer. 

ARCHET1US, one of the heroes in Virgil, over¬ 
thrown by Mnestheus. 

ARCHIEROSYNES, in Grecian antiquity, a high 
priest invested with authority over the rest of 
the priests, and appointed to execute the more 
sacred and mysterious rites of religion. The 
Athenians had several of these Archierosynes, 
almost every god having his high-priest, who 
presided over the rest of the ministers of that 
deity, as the Daduchus over the priests of Her¬ 
cules, the Stcphanaphorus over those of Mi¬ 
nerva, &c. „ Among the Opuntians there were 
only two high-priests, one belonging to the ce¬ 
lestial gods, the other to the demons, or demi¬ 
gods. The Delphians had five, who were de¬ 
nominated otno i, or holy , one of whom had the 
care of the sacrifices, and was called OoWfoj, or 

the purifier ; another had the care of the oracle, 
and was called octpnrup. 

ARCHIGALLUS, the high-pricst of Cybele, or 

chief of the eunuch priests of that goddess, cal¬ 
led Gall i. Sc eGallL 

ARCHILOCHUS, a leader of the Dardan troops 
under Aeneas, fell by the hands of Ajax, 


ARCHINUS, king of Argos. See Hecatombia . 

ARCHIPPE, wife of Sthenelus king of Mycene, 
being pregnant at the same time Alcmena, wife 
of Amphitryon, was by Jupiter, the god or¬ 
dained that the child first born should have the 
superiority or command over the other. Juno, 
apprised of Jupiter’s intrigue with Alcmena, 
caused Archippe to be delivered, at the end of 
seven months, of a son, who was afterwards 
called Eurystheus ; and, to retard the delivery 
of Alcmena, she, in the form of an old woman, 
sat at the gates of Amphitryon’s palace, with 
her legs across, and her fingers interwoven ; by 
which secret enchantment that princess was 
seven days and nights in extreme pain. Galan- 
this, one of the maids of Alcmena, deceiving 
the jealous Juno, her mistress was that moment 
freed from her burthen, and brought forth 
Hercules and Iphiclus, to whom some add Lao- 
damia. See Alcmena, Amphitryon, Eurystheus, 
Gal ant his. 

ARCHIT IS, a name under which Venus was wor¬ 
shipped by the Assyrians. 

ARCITENEUS, i. e. holding the bow, an epithet 
given to Apollo, and more frequently to Sagit¬ 
tarius, the sign in the zodiac. 

ARCTOPHYLAX, an appellative of Bootes. 

ARCTOS, thp constellation of the Bear. SeeC<z- 
listo. 

ARCTURUS, though propei-ly the name of a star 
only, in the constellation Bootes, the poets ge¬ 
nerally use it for the Bear itself. 

ARCULUS, the god of coffers and strong boxes. 

ARDALIDES, the Muses were thus named from 
Ardalus, to whom hath been attributed the in¬ 
vention of the pipe. 

ARDALUS, son of Vulcan, and, according to 
some, by Aglaia, one of the Graces, was believ¬ 
ed to have been the inventor of the pipe called 
tibia: it is added that he also constructed the 
grotto of the Muses among the Troezenians. 

ARDEA : Turnus being slain by Aeneas, his city, 
Ardea, was burnt to ashes, whence arose the 
bird called the Ardea, or Heron. 

ARDIA: Pliny tells us that this goddess had a 
temple adorned with fine paintings, under the 
name of Juno Ardia, and an altar under that of 
Lucina , where the ashes that remained from the 
sacrifice continued immoveable, whatever wind 
blew. Sc c Lucina. 
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ARDUENNA, a surname of Diana given her 
from a large forest in Gaul, now called the 
forest of Ardenne. 

AREIUS, a name of Jupiter, who could decide 
doubtful events on which ever side he chose. 

Of this name also was the son of Bias, and bro¬ 
ther of Talaus and Leodocus, one of the Ar¬ 
gonauts. 

AREOP AGU S, the celebrated tribunal of Athens. 
This appellation is composed of two Greek 
terms, signifying the disiriB or bill oj Mars, 
because Mars was there tried and acquitted of 
a murder laid to his charge. 

ARES, a name of Mars among the Greeks, ei¬ 
ther from the destruction and slaughter which 
he causes, or from the silence which is ob¬ 
served in war, where actions, not words, are 
necessary. 

ARESTHANAS, was a goat-herd, who having 
left a she-goat and his dog on Mount Titthion, 
near Epidaurus., in his search of them disco- 
vered an infant, round whom a celestial efful¬ 
gence beamed forth. This child was no other 

than Aesculapius, whom his mother Coronis 
had abandoned. 

ARETE, wife of Alcinous, king of the Phaea- 

cians. She was the only daughter of Rhexenor, 

and mother of Nausicaa and her three bro¬ 
thers. 

ARETAON, a brave Trojan slain by Teucer. 

ARETHUSA, daughter of Hesperus, and sister 
of Aegle and Hesperethusa, who, together, 
were called Hespcridcs , and had gardens' in 

which were trees that bore golden apples. See 
JJespc rides. 

There was also mother Arethusa, daughter of Nere- 
us and Doris, who was one of Diana’s nymphs, 
and of virtue equal to her beauty. When 
bathing in a crystalline river, to which the 
warmth of the season, and the amenity of the 
place had invited her, Alpheus, the god of the 
stieam, assuming the shape of a man, emerged 
from the waters, and attempted to seize her. 
The nymph, however, fled his embraces, and 
having implored the assistance of her goddess, 
was changed by Diana to a fountain. Alpheus 
resuming his watry form, endeavoured to mix 
with her stream, but Arcthusa continued her 
flight, and by a passage through a cavity of 
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sa 

the earth, passed under ground into Sicily: 
Alpheus followed by the like subterraneous 
passage, till at last both streams united in that 
island. Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, makes 
Arethusa relate the following account of her¬ 
self to Ceres : They called me the most beau¬ 
tiful of the Naiad nymphs; and the river Al¬ 
pheus falling in love with me, took upon him 
the form of a man, and followed me. To 
avoid his pursuit, I invoked Diana, of whom I 
had been a companion : she heard my prayers, 
and covering me with a cloud, that I might 
not be discovered by my pursuer, I was turned 
into a fountain. Alpheus seeing my waters 
knew them, and reverted to his proper form, 
that he might mingle with me; but Diana 
breaking up the earth, gave me a passage by 
a hidden way into the island Ortygia near Si¬ 
cily: Alpheus, however, through subterraneous 
passages, followed me thither. 

Arethusa is a celebrated fountain near the city 
Syracuse in Sicily, famous for the quantity of 
its waters, and of which many fables were in¬ 
vented by the ancients, who also entertained a 
notion, that the river Alpheus run under, or 
through the waters of the sea, without mixing 
with them, from Peleponnesus to Sicily. Mr. 
Brydon remarks, that it still continues to send 
forth an immense quantity of water, rising at 
once to the size of a river. At some distance 
from Arethusa is a fountain of fresh water, 
which boils up very strongly in the sea, inso¬ 
much that, after piercing the salt water, it 
may sometimes be taken up very little affeCted 
by it. This fountain, Mr. Brydon thinks, the 
ancients were ignorant of, or they would not 
have failed to have used it as an argument for 
the submarine journey of Alpheus. See Al¬ 
pheus. 

ARE1US, or AREUS, that is, the warrior , or, 
to whom prayers are addressed, A title of Jupiter, 
as Areia was of Minerva. 

ARETI A. If the fictitious Berosus of Annius Vi- 
terbiensis might be credited, the Armenians 
were the first who worshipped Noah, on ac¬ 
count of his inventing wine, under the name 
of Janus, and his wife under that of Aretia, 
whom they called Hestia, or Vesta. Annius 
feigned the name Aretia , from the Hebrew 
Ercts or Arets , i. c. Terra , or the Earth . The 
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Earth is the universal mother, so is the wife 
of Noah, whom he calls Vesta,- because the 
Romans held Vesta to be the deity both of 
earth and fire. . 

ARETSA: Some authors pretend to have found 
out an idol of this name in scripture, viz. 
1 Kings xvi, 9 ; but who this deity was, if we 
are really to understand an idol in that passage, 
is very uncertain. The Jews, and the common 
translations, make Artzah , or Aretsa, to be the 
king’s steward, in whose house he was carous¬ 
ing when he was surprised by the conspirator, 
and slain. 

ARETUS, a young chief of Troy, killed by Au- 
tomedon. Also, one of Nestor’s sons, mention¬ 
ed in the third Odyssey. 

ARGAEI, in Roman antiquity, human figures 
made of rushes thrown annually by the Vestals 
into the Tyber, on the ides of May. This ce¬ 
remony we learn from Festus and Varro, the 
latter of whom, however, says, they were cast 
by the priests ; unless by sacerdotibus we sup- 

• pose he meant priestesses. He adds, that the 
number of figures were thirty. Plutarch, in 
his Roman questions, inquires into the origin 

*’ of their name, and two reasons are assigned 
for it; one, that the barbarous nation who 
first inhabited these parts, cast all the Greeks 
they could find into the Tyber, (for Argians 
was a common name for all Grecians); but 
that Hercules pei'suaded them to quit a prac¬ 
tice so inhuman, and to purge themselves of 
the crime by instituting this solemnity : the 
other, that Evander, the Arcadian, a sworn 
enemy of the Argians, to perpetuate his en¬ 
mity amongst his posterity, ordered the figures 
of his enemies to be thus treated. 


ARGAEUS, the son of Pelops, and father of 
Ale6lor. There was another, the son of Ly- 
cimniuB, who, going a voyage' with Hercules, 
died during it; but the hero having sworn to 
bring him back dead or alive, reduced his 
body to ashes, that he might be enabled to 
preserve his oath; The custom of burning 
the dead is said to have arisen from hen 


ARG ANTI-ION E, on ARGANTIIONIS, the 
wife of Rhesus. She was so aflli£tcd by the 

death of her husband, who fell at the siege 
of Troy, as to die of grief. 

ARGE, a celebrated huntress, whom Apollc 



changed to a deer. This was also the name 
of a daughter of Jupiter. 

ARGEION EORTAI: festivals at Argos, the 
names of which are lost. One we find men¬ 
tioned in Parthenius, upon which there was* 
a public entertainment. Another is taken 
notice of by Plutarch, upon which the boys 
called one another in jest i. e. £<*a- 

Aoi/ra? by which words are signified 

persons that throw wild figs, a custom pro¬ 
bably instituted in memory of their ancient 
diet in the time of Inachus, when they lived 
upon this fruit: a third is mentioned, in which 
great numbers of the citizens made a solemn 
procession out of the city, in armour. 

ARGENTINUS, a deity worshipped by the an¬ 
cients as the god. of silver coin, as Aesculanus, 
whom they made his father, was the god of 
brass money, which was in use before silver. 
As their current coin was of different metals, 
the superintendance of the whole was thought 
too much for one divinity ; a particular one 
therefore was appointed for the coinages of 
each metal; the chief reason of the emperors 
and kings in this institution being, to prevent 
their subje6ts from counterfeiting or adulterat¬ 
ing the coin, for fear of the presiding divinity. 
The Aes, or most ancient money, began to be 
stamped by Servius Tullus, whereas, formerly 
it was distinguished only by weight, and not 
by any image, the first of which was that of 
Pecus , or small cattle, whence came the name 
ofPecunia: afterwards, it had on one side the 
beak of a ship, on the other a Janus; and 
such were , the stamps of Aes : for, as to the 
triens , quadrans , and sextans , they bore the im¬ 
press of a boat. The Romans used this and no 


other money, till after the war with Pyrrhus. 
In the year, from the building of the city 989, 
five years before the first Punic war, silver be¬ 
gan to be coined. The stamps upon the silver 
denarius are, for the most part, waggons with 
two or four beasts in them, on the one side, 
and on the reverse, the head of Roma, with 
an helmet: the viUoriali have the image of 
Vittory sitting: the sestertii , usually Castor 
and Pollux on one side, and both have on the 
reverse the figure of the city : this custom 
continued during the commonwealth, Au¬ 
gustus caused Capricorn to he stricken upon 
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his coin, and the succeeding emperors ordi¬ 
narily their own effigies. Last of all, was in¬ 
troduced gold coin, sixty-two years after that 
of silver, in the consulship of M. Livius Sali- 
nator, with the same stamp and images. See 
Aes Pecunia. 

ARGES, one of the Cyclops. S eeCyclops. 

ARGESTES, one of the Winds, son of Aurora, 

by Astreas, her husband. 

ARG I A, daughter of Adrastus king of Argos, 
and wife of Polynices : she, for burying her hus¬ 
band, was, together with Antigone his sister, 
put to death by Creon. Argia was afterwards 
said to have been changed to a fountain. 

There was another Argia , priestess of Juno, who 
going on some emergency to the temple of 
the goddess, and her hoi'ses being tired, was 
drawn thither by Biton and Cleobis her sons. 
To requite their piety, she begged of the god¬ 
dess the best gift which the gods could confer 
on mortals. In consequence of her petition 
the two youths, after having enjoyed a plentiful 
supper, retired to rest, and awoke no more. 

ARGIOPE, the name of a nymph, an inhabitant 
of Parnassus, and mother of Thamyris, who 
sung and conquered in the Pythian games. 

ARGIPHONTES, an epithet of Mercury/ from 
his having* killed Argus. 

ARGIVA, a name of Juno, from the Argivi, 
amongst whom the sacrifices called Heraia 
were celebrated to her honour. They made 
her image in gold and ivory, holding a pome¬ 
granate in one hand, and in the other a sceptre, 
upon the top of which stood a cuckoo, because 
Jupiter changed himself into that bird when he 
fell in love with her. See Heraia. 

ARGO, a ship or vessel celebrated among the 
poets, being that wherein the Argonauts made 
their expedition to Colchis. The critics arc 
divided about the origin of the name ; some 
deriving it from Argus , the person who built 
it; others, by antiphrasis from the Greek 
word apyo;, slow, as being a light sailer; others, 
from the city Argos, where th ly suppose it 
built; others, from the Argives , who went on 
board it. Ovid calls Argo a sacred ship: sacram 
conscendU in Argum , because, say some, Mi¬ 
nerva contrived the plan, and oven assisted in 
the building it; or rather, on account of a 
plank in its prow, which spoke and rendered 


oracles. This plank is mentioned by several 
authors, and is said to have been cut in the 
sacred forest of Do don a. Jason having hap¬ 
pily accomplished his enterprise, consecrated 
the ship Argo to Neptune, or, according to 
others, to Minerva, in the isthmus of Corinth, 
where it did not remain long before it was 
translated into heaven, and made a constella¬ 
tion. The generality of authors represent the 
ship Argo, as of considerable length, resem¬ 
bling the modern gallies, and furnished with 
thirty banks of rowers. The scholiast of Apol¬ 
lonius observes, that it was the first long ves¬ 
sel ever made, those in use among the Greeks 
before being round; and Pliny relates the 
same after Philostephanus, who had affirmed, 
that Jason was the first that trusted himself at 
sea in a long-vessel. It could not, however, 
be of any great bulk, since the Argonauts were 
able to carry it on their backs from the Danube 
to the Adriatic. Plutarch says, the ship in 
which Theseus and the youth of Athens em- 
barked and returned safe, had thirty oars, and 
was preserved by the Athenians even down to 
the time of Demetrius Phalereus (that is near 
a thousand years ; for Demetrius was contem¬ 
porary with Ptolemy Philadelphus, who put 
him in prison, where he died of the bite of an 
asp); for they took away the old planks as they 
decayed, putting in new timber in their place, 
insomuch that this ship became a standing ex¬ 
ample among the philosophers, whenever they 
disputed concerning the identity of things 
which are continually changing. Whatever 
the constru<5tion of this vessel might have 
been, or how long it subsisted, its fame was 
such, that when the voyage was determined 
on, it brought together above fifty of the most 
accomplished youths of the age to accompany 
Jason in the projected expedition. See Argo - 
nauts, Jason , Golden Fleece. 

ARGONAUTS, ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITI¬ 
ON. To discuss this article with precision, it 
will be necessary to revert to its origin, which 
may properly be referred to the marriage of 
lno with Athamas king of Orchomcnos. This 
marriage,. with whatever favourable omens it 
might have been celebrated, proved but of 
short duration, for Athamas, on some pre¬ 
tence, concerning which authors arc not a- 
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greed, divorced Ino for the sake of Nephele. 
Nephele, however, soon incurring his displea¬ 
sure, was discarded in her turn for the repu¬ 
diated Ino. By her he had two sons, Laerchus 
and Melicerte, and by Nephele, Phryxus and 
Helle. Ino beheld the children of her rival 
with a jealous eye, for they being the eldest, 
had a prior claim to their father’s inheritance. 
Resolving, therefore, on their destruction, she 
concerted her measures accordingly. As a 
grievous famine had for some time desolated 
the country, it was judged expedient to con¬ 
sult the oracle for relief. Ino having gained 
over the priests to her interest, prevailed on 

them to return this answer : That the ravages 

* 

of famine could no otherwise be ended, than 
by the sacrifice of Nephele’s children. Phryxus 
apprized of Ino’s purpose, freighted a vessel 
with his father’s treasures, and embarked with 
his sister for Colchis. The voyage proved fa¬ 
tal to Helle, and the sea into which she fell, was 
from her named the Hellespont: but Phryxus 
arrived safe at Colchis, and was protected from 
the cruelties of his step-mother Ino, in the court 
of Aeetes, his kinsman, who bestowed on him 
his daughter Chalciope in marriage. Upon his 
arrival, he consecrated his ship, on whose prow 
was represented the figure of a ram, to Mars.— 
This embellishment, it is supposed by some of 
the historians, gave rise to the fiction of his hav¬ 
ing swam to Colchis on the back of that animal, 
and after having sacrificed it to Mai's, hung up 
its fleece in the temple of that god. Concern¬ 
ing this imaginary fleece, which is celebrated 
by the poets as having given birth to the expe¬ 
dition of the Argonauts, a variety of strange 
conjectures have been formed. Some are of opi¬ 
nion that it was a book of sheep-skins, contain¬ 
ing the mysteries of the chymic art; others, 
that it signified the riches of the country, with 
which their rivers abounding in gold, supplied 
its inhabitants ; and that from the sheep-skins, 
used in collecting the dust, it was called the 
golden fleece. For a further illustration of this 
subject it will be necessary to insert the follow¬ 
ing history. Tyro, daughter of Salmon cub, had 
two sons, Ncleus and Pclins, by Neptune ; and 
by Cretheus, son of Aeolus, Acson, Phcrcs, 
and Amitlpion, The city of Iolcos, in Thessaly, 
which Cretheus built, was the capital of his do¬ 


minions. He left his kingdom at his death to 

Aeson, his eldest son, but made no provision 
for Pelias, who growing every day more power¬ 
ful, at length dethroned Aeson ; and hearing 
that his wife Alcimeda was delivered of a son, 
was resolutely bent on his destruction: for he 
had been forewarned by the oracle that he must 
be dethroned by a prince descending from Aeo¬ 
lus, who should appear before him with one 
foot bare. Aeson and Alcimeda, informed of 
the tyrant’s intention, conveyed their son to 
Mount Pelion, where he was educated by Chi¬ 
ron. Having attained to manhood, he consult¬ 
ed the oracle, which encouraged him to repair 
to the court of Iolcos. Pelias informed of the 
arrival of this stranger, and of the circum¬ 
stance of his appealing with only t>ne sandal, 
concluded him to be the person whom the ora¬ 
cle had foretold. Having made himself and 
his situation known to his uncle, Jason de¬ 
manded of him the crown, which he had so un¬ 
justly usurped. Pelias was greatly alarmed at 
this requisition ; but knowing that a thirst for 
glory is the darling passion of youth, he con¬ 
trived to appease the resentment of his nephew, 
by disclosing to him the means of gratifying 
his ambition: with this aim, he assured him, 
that Phryxus, when he sailed fromOrchomenos, 
had carried with him a fleece of gold, the ac¬ 
quisition of which would load him with riches, 
and immortalize his fame. The incentive 
produced its desired effe<5t, and Jason imme¬ 
diately colledled the most illustrious princes 
of Greece, who were eager to embark in a 
cause at once both advantageous and honour¬ 
able. Who those heroes were, the route they 
took, the dangers they encountered, and the 
success that followed, we shall endeavour 
briefly to shew, Authors differ as to the 
names or number of the Argonauts ; some 
reckon them forty-nine, some fifty-two, and 
others fifty-four. Apollonius, however, in his 
Argonautics, makes them fifty-five, and rcca- 

their names in the following order, 
Jason son of Aeson ; Orpheus son of Oeagrus; 
Astcrion; Polyphemus son of Elatus; Iphiclus 
son of Amphitryon; Admctus son of Phcres; 
Aetlmlides,Echion, Eurytus, sons of Mercury; 
Coronus son of Caeneus; Mopsus son of Apollo; 
Eurydamus ; Mcnoetius; Eurytion son of Inis; 
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Eribotes son of Tel eon ; Oileus ; Can thus ; Cl y- 
tius, Iphitus, sons of Eurytus; Telamon, Pe- 
leus, sons of Aeacus; Phalerus; Tiphys ; Phlias, 
son of Bacchus ; Areius, Talaus, Leodocus, sons 
of Bias ; Hercules, son of Jupiter ; Hylas, son 
of Theodamas ; Nauplius, son of Neptune ; Id- 
mon, son of Apollo ; Pollux, son of Jupiter; 
Castor, son of Tyndarus ; Lynceus, Idas, sons 
of Aphareus ; Periclymenus, son of Neleus ; 
Amphidamas, Cepheus, sons of Aleus ; Ana- 
caeus, son of Lycurgus ; Augeas, son of Apollo; 
Asterius, Amphion, sons of Hyperasius ; Eu- 
phemus, Erginus, Ancaeus, sons of Neptune ; 
Meleager, son of Oeneus ; Laocoon ; Iphiclus, 
son of Thestius ; Palaemonius, son of Lernus, 
or of Vulcan; Iphitus, Zethes, Calais, sons of 
Boreas ; Acastus, son of Pelias ; and Argus.— 
These illustrious personageshaving embarked on 
board the ship Argo, built by Argus,Tiphys their 
pilot was charged, with the helm, and Lynceus, 
who of all mortals possessed the most astonish¬ 
ing and piercing sight, was their looker-out in 
cases of danger. After setting sail from Thes¬ 
saly, they landed on the isle of Lemnos, then 
inhabited by the Amazons; whence they pro¬ 
ceeded to the country of the Dolians, and were 
kindly received by Cyzicus the king. Embark¬ 
ing thence in the night, and being driven back 
by contrary winds, they were mistaken for Pe- 
lasgians, with whom the Dolians were then at 
war; a battle ensued, and the hospitable Cyzi¬ 
cus, with many of his subje&s, were slain_ 

Their next course was directed towards Mysia, 
where Hercules having broken his oar, and be¬ 
ing gone to the wood for a new one, Hylas was in 
the mean time stolen by a nymph, as he stooped 
to take up water. Hercules and Polyphemus 
went in quest of him, and, during their ab¬ 
sence, the Argonauts sail to Bithynia. A battle 
ensues between the Bebrycians and Argonauts, 
in which the Argonauts come off conquerors, 
Amycus being slain by Pollux. They then 
steered for Salmydessus, a city of Thrace, where 
they consult Phineus on the success of their ex¬ 
pedition, who promised, if they would deliver 
him from the Plarpies, to dirc6t them safely to 
Colchis. They grant his request, and he gives 
them instru&ions. They sail through the Sym- 

plcgadcs, and onward to the island Thy nia, where 
they land, Proceeding thence to the coast of 


Maryandyni, they are hospitably entertained by 
Lycus, king of that country. Here Idmon was 

killed by a wild boar, and Tiphys the pilot 
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dying, was succeeded by Ancaeus. In conti¬ 
nuance of this voyage, they sail to the monu¬ 
ment of Sthenelus, whose ghost Proserpine re¬ 
leased from the infernal regions, and grati¬ 
fied with the sight of the Argonauts. They 
next made the island of Mars, where they 
met the sons of Phryxus, who had just before 
been shipwrecked. The Argonauts received 
them kindly, and took them on board. Weigh¬ 
ing anchor, they passed by Mount Caucasus, - 
and came in sight of the eagle that preyed on 
the entrails of Prometheus. Thence, they ar¬ 
rived at Colchis. Juno and Pallas interceding 
with Venus, request that she would persuade 
Cupid to inspire Medea, daughter of Aeetes, 

king of Colchis, with a passion for Jason.- 

The goddess consents, and the shafts of Cupid, 
at her suit, produce the desired effe<5l. Jason, 
Augeas, and Telam,on proceed to the court of 
Aeetes, where they are kindly received ; but 
having heard the occasion of their voyage, Aee¬ 
tes is incensed, and refuses to bestow the golden 
fleece on Jason, but on such conditions as he 
thought impossible to be executed. Medea re¬ 
pairs to the temple of Hecate, whither Jason, at 
the suggestion of Mopsus, follows her. Having 
obtained, by Medea’s instru6tions, a victory 
over the brazen bulls and armies of giants, Ja¬ 
son carries off the golden fleece, and Medea 
embarking with him, the Argonauts depart for 
Greece, and are pursued by Aeetes. After hav¬ 
ing crossed the Euxine, these adventurers, by an 
arm of the river Ister, enter the Adriatic. Ab- 
syrtus, son of Aeetes, to retard his pursuit, is 
treacherously murdered by Medea. The Argo¬ 
nauts continue their voyage into the Sardinian 
sea, by the Eridanus and the Rhone; and the mur¬ 
der of Absyrtus is expiated by Circe, on whose 
island they land. Thetis and her Nymphs con-' 
du6t the Greek heroes through the straits of 
Seilla and Charybdis, and passing the island in¬ 
fested with the Sirens, they are secured from 
their enchantments by Orpheus. At Corcyra, 
once called Drepane, they meet with the Col- 
chians, who pursuing them through the Sym. 
plegades, request Alcinous, king of the island, 
to deliver up Medea. He agrees to send her 
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back to her father, if unmarried $ but, if mar¬ 
ried to Jason, he refuses to separate them ; 
upon this determination their nuptials are im¬ 
mediately celebrated. They again put to sea, 
are driven upon the quicksands of Africa, and 
being extricated from their distresses by the tu¬ 
telary deities of the country, they bear the ship 
Argo on their shoulders as far as the lake Tri- 
tonis. The Hesperides, who were bewailing 
the death of the serpent slain the preceding day, 
by Hercules, give them some account of that 
hero. Canthus and Mopsus die. Triton gives 
them directions concerning their voyage. They 
approach Crete, but are interrupted in their 
passage by the brazen monster Talus, who dies 
by the enchantments of Medea. At Hippuris 
they sacrifice to Phoebus, who, standing upon 
the top of an hill, enlightens their way. The 
clod of earth given by Triton to Euphemus, be¬ 
comes an island called Caliste. They anchor at 
Aegina, and,, loosing thence, arrive, without 
further interruption, in Thessaly. Such is the 
route assigned to the Argonauts by Apollonius, 
in his celebrated poem, and such the history of 
the golden fleece, as delivered down by the an¬ 
cient poets and historians. This famous expe¬ 
dition is generally supposed to be the first de¬ 
terminate era of true history. Sir Isaac Newton 
places i t abo ut thirty years before theTrojan war, 
forty-three years after the death of Solomon, and 
nine hundred and thirty-seven years before the 
birth of Christ. He apprehends that the Greeks, 
hearing of the distractions of Egypt, sent the 
most renowned heroes of their country in the 
ship Argo, to persuade the nations on the coast 
of the Euxinc, to throw off the Egyptian yoke, 
as the Libyans, Ethiopians, and Jews had be¬ 
fore done; and he endeavours, from the Ar¬ 
gon autic expedition, to settle and rcCtify the 
ancient chronology. This he shews, by several 
authorities, to have happened at the eras above 
stated ; in confirmation of which, he gives an 
astronomical proof, which may be reduced to 
what follows. The sphere, says this great man, 
appears to have been first formed, at the time 
.. of the Argonautic expedition, partly from the 
testimony of Laertius, who observes that Mu- 
saeus, one of the Argonauts, made a sphere ; 
partly from this, that Chiron, another of the 
Argonauts, is said by an ancient writer to have 
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first framed the constellations ; and partly also 

from the consideration, that most of the ancient 
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constellations delineated on the sphere are no 
others than the heroes who embarked in that 
voyage. Sir Isaac shews, that the first sphere 
was probably formed by Chiron and Musaeus, 
two of the Argonauts, for the use of this expe¬ 
dition itself: now, it is more than probable, 
that in the first sphere, the colures, or cardinal 
points of the equinoxes or solstices, were in the 
middle of the constellations Aries, Cancer, Che¬ 
lae, and Capricorn, consequently this was their 
situation at the time of the Argonautic expedi¬ 
tion ; and by computing backwards from the 
present situation of the colures, to the time 
when they must have been in the middle of the 
asterisms, we find it coincides very nearly with 
the time before alledged, i. e . about thirty years 
prior to the taking of Troy, and forty years 
posterior to the death of Solomon. Mr. Bryant, 
notwithstanding, has given a far different ac¬ 
count, in his very ingenious System of Mythology. 
The main plot, says this learned writer, as 
.transmitted to us, is certainly a fable, and re¬ 
plete with inconsistencies and contradidtions; 
yet many writers, ancient and modern, have 
taken the account in gross, and without hesi¬ 
tation, or exception to any particular part, 
have presumed to fix the time of this transac¬ 
tion ; and having satisfied themselves in this 
point, they have ventured to make use of it for 
a stated era. Mr. Bryant is of opinion that this 
history, upon which Sir Isaac Newton built so 
much, did certainly not relate to Greece, though 
adopted by the people of that country. He 
contends that Sir Isaac’s calculation rested upon 
a weak foundation ; that it is doubtful whether 
such persons as Chiron or Musaeus ever existed, 
and still more doubtful whether they formed a 
sphere for the Argonauts. He produces many 
arguments to convince us that the expedition 
itself was not a Grecian operation, and that 
this sphere could not be a Grecian work; and 
if not from Greece, it must certainly be the 
produce of Egypt, for the astronomy of Greece 
confessedly came from that country, conse¬ 
quently the history to which it alludes must 
have been from the same quarter. Many of the 
constellations, says Mr. Bryant, arc of Egyp¬ 
tian original: the zodiac, which Sir Isaac New* 
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ton supposed to relate to the Argonautic expe- I 
dition, was, he asserts, an assemblage of Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyphics.. After having enumerated 
all the particulars of their voyage, the different 
routes they are supposed to have taken, and the 
many inconsistencies with which the whole story 
abounds, Mr. Bryant proceeds to observe, that 
the mythology, as well as the rites of Greece, 
was borrowed from Egypt, and that it was 
founded upon ancient histories which had been 
transmitted in hieroglyphical representations : 
these, by length of time, became obscure, and 
the sign was taken for the reality, and accord¬ 
ingly explained : hence arose the fable about 
the bull of Europa, and the like. In all these 
is the same, history under a different allegory 
and emblem. In the wanderings of Rhea, Isis, 
Astarte, Iona, and Demeter, is figured out the 
separation of mankind by their families, and 
their journeying to their places of allotment; 
at the same time the dispersion of one particu¬ 
lar race of men, and their flight over the face 
of the earth, is principally described. Of this 
family were the persons who preserved the chief 
memorials of the ark in the Gentile world ; they 
represented it under different emblems, and 
called it Demeter, Pyrrha, Selene, Meen, Ar'- 
go, Argus, Archas, and Archaius or Archite. 
The Grecians, proceeds the learned writer, by 
taking this story of the Argo to themselves, 
have plunged into numberless difficulties. In 
the account of the Argo, we have undeniably the 
history of a sacred ship, the first that was ever 
constructed: this truth the best writers among 
the Grecians confess, though the merit of the 
performance they would fain take to themselves: 
Yet after all their prejudices they continually 
bctiay the truth, and shew that the history was 
derived to them from Egypt. The cause of all 
the mistakes in this curious piece of mythology 
arose from hence: the Arkites, who came into 
Greece, settled in many parts, but especially 
in Argolis and Thessaly, where they introduced 
their rites and worship : in the former of these 
regions they were commemorated under a notion 
of the arrival of Da-naus, or Danaus, who is sup¬ 
posed to have been a person who fled from his bro¬ 
ther Acgyptus, and came over in a sacred ship 

given him by Minerva: this ship.likcthc Argo,is 
said to have been the first ship construdted, and 
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he was assisted in the building of it by the same 
deity. Divine Wisdom. Both histories relate to 
the same event. Danaus, upon his arrival, built 
a temple, called Argus, to Iona, or Juno, of 
which he made his daughters priestesses. The 
people of the place had an obscure tradition of 
a deluge, in which most perished, some few only 
escaping: the principal of these was Deucalion, 
who took I'efuge in the acropolis or temple.— 
Those who settled in Thessaly, carried with 
them the same memorials concerning Deucalion 
and his deliverance, which they appropriated 
to their own country. They must have had 
traditions of this great event strongly impressed 
upon their minds, as every place to which they 
gave name had some reference to that history : 
in process of time, these impressions grew more 
and more faint, and their emblematical woi'ship 
became very obscure and unintelligible: hence 
they at last confined the history of this event 
to their own country, and the Argo was sup¬ 
posed to have been built where it was originally 
enshrined. As it was reverenced under the 

i 

symbol of the moon, called Man, or Mon, the 
people, from this circumstance, named their 
country Ai-xnona, in after times rendered Ai« 
monia. Thus far Mr. Bryant, as to the origin 
of this story. . In respe6t of its meaning, niy- 
thologists have differed much ; but the most 
rational account seems that of an ingenious mo¬ 
dern author, who observes that Colchis was one 
of the most ancient colonies of Egypt, whose 
manners and ceremonies resembled those of the 
mother country. As the river Phasis, which 
runs through Colchis, was rich in gold-dust, 
the people, to collect this valuable metal, used 
the method still pratftised in America, of laying 
sheep-skins in the stream, by which the parti¬ 
cles of gold were entangled. Now, as the Col- 
chians retained the Egyptian custom of expo¬ 
sing a public sign before particular seasons, or 
works, so the time for seeking the gold-dust, 
after the land floods, was made known by a 
standard of a golden fleece, attended with a 
serpent, to signify that the wealth arising from 
thence Was the life of the colony. When the 
tijne of gathering the gold-dust was over, and 
it became necessary for the inhabitants to re¬ 
turn to the linen manufactory, they exposed a 
new sign, which was a figure holding a shuttle 
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and called Argoniaih, or the work of the shuttles . 1 
This image the Greeks, who traded to Colchis, 
called Argonaut, or the ship Argo ; hence arose 
the notion of an oracular ship, arid a golden 
fleece guarded by a'serpent or dragon. See 
Argo , Jason , Golden Fleece . 

ARGUS, son of Aristor, had an hundred eyes? 
fifty of which were always open. Juno made 
choice of him to guard Io, whom'Jupiter had 
transformed into a white heifer ; but Jupiter 
pitying Io for being so closely watched, sent 
Mercury, under the disguise of a shepherd, who 
with his flute charmed Argus to sleep, sealed 
up his eyes with his caduceus, and then cut off 
his head. Juno, grieved at the death of Argus, 
turned him into a peacock, and scattered his 
hundred eyes over his train. In attempting to 
unriddle this fable, some say that Io, priestess 
of Juno, was beloved of Jupiter Apis, king of 
Argos ; and that Niobe, his wife, who was like-, 
wise called Juno, being jealous, put her under 
the guard of her uncle Argus, a man extremely 
vigilant, which made the poets give him so 
many eyes. According to other writers, the 
fable of Io and Argus is of Egyptian original, 
and its true mythology this : The art of weav¬ 
ing, first invented in Egypt, was, by the colo¬ 
nies of that nation, carried to Greece and Col¬ 
chis, where it was practised with this difference, 
that the seasons for working were varied in each 
country according to the nature of the climate. 
February, March, April, and May, were the 
months for cultivating the lands in Egypt; 
whereas, these being winter months with the 
Grecians, they kept, during them, the looms 
busy. Now the Isis, which pointed out the Ne- 
omeniae, or monthly festivals in Egypt, was 
always attended with an Horns , or figure ex¬ 
pressive of the labour peculiar to the season.— 
Thus the Horns of the weaving months was a 
little figure stuck over with eyes, to denote the 
many lights necessary for working by night: 
this image was called Argos, (from argoth or ar¬ 
got, weaver's work) to signify his intention. 

Now the vernal Isis being depi&cd by the head 
of a heifer, to exemplify the fertility and plea¬ 
santness of Egypt, on the sun’s entrance into 
Taurus ; at the approach of winter she quitted 
this form, and so was Baid to be taken into cus¬ 
tody of Argos, from whom she was next season 


delivered by the Homs , representing Anubis, or 
Mercury ; that is, the rising of the Dog-star-- 
The taking these symbolical representations 
in a literal sense, gave rise to the fable.— 
See Io. 

Another Argus was the builder of the ship Argo, 
and one of the adventurers in the Argonautic 
expedition. 

A third, is mentioned as the son of Phryxus and 
Chalciope. 

A fourth, as the son of Jupiter, by Eleftra, (or, 
according to others, by Laodamia) and brother 
of Sarpedon. 

A fifth Argus was he who, after having experienced 
the hospitality of Evander, sought to deprive 
him of both his kingdom and his life ; notwith¬ 
standing which, Evander, whose servants, with¬ 
out his knowledge had put the miscreant to 
death, because he had been his guest, honoured 
him with every funeral attention, and a monu¬ 
ment in the place afterwards, called Argilcte. 

Another Argus , son of Jupiter and Niobe, reigned 
at Argos, and first cultivated the soil of Greece. 

ARGYNNUS, a young Greek, being drowned as 
he was bathing, Agamemnon, in regard to his 
memory, eredted a temple, which he consecra¬ 
ted to Venus Argynnis. 

ARGYRA. See Selenus . 

ARGYTAE, a name of the Galli, priests ofCybele. 
See Galli. 

ARIADNAIA, ARIADNE1A, or AR1ADNIA, 
in Grecian antiquity, two festivals at Naxos, in 
honour of two women named Ariadne, One 
of them daughter of Minos, king of Crete, sup¬ 
posed of a melancholy disposition, as, in the so¬ 
lemnity dedicated to her, a shew of sorrow and 
mourning was exhibited; and, in memory of 
her being left by Theseus near the time of her 
delivery, it was usual for a young man to lie 
down and counterfeit all the agonies of a wo¬ 
man in labour. This festival is reported to have 
been first instituted by Theseus, in atonement 
of his ingratitude to that princess. The other 
Ariadne was thought to possess a gay and 
sprightly temper, and therefore her festival was 
observed with music, and other expressions of 

ARIADNE, a daughter of Minos and Pasiphnc, 
king and queen of Crete, grand -daughter of 
Acctes, king of Colchis, and sister of Phaedra* 
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failing deeply in love with Theseus, gave him 
a clue by which he escaped out of the Laby¬ 
rinth, after killing the Minotaur ; and having 
emancipated the Athenian prisoners, carried 
them olf with Ariadne. His fair deliverer, 
however, he perfidiously left on the isle of 
Naxos, when near the time of parturition, 
where Bacchus finding her, fell passionately in 
love with her, made her his wife, and, as a tes¬ 
timony of his affe<5lion, gave her a crown which 
Vulcan had wrought for Venus, adorned with 
either seven or nine stars. This crown was 
called Gnossia Corona , and Ariadne herself was 
surnamed Gnossis , from the city of that name 
in Crete. After Ariadne’s death, which Diana 
was thought to have procured because she pre¬ 
served not her virginity, this crown was placed 
among the stains. Other authors relate, that 
Bacchus, seeing Ariadne young and beautiful, 
and peculiarly conspicuous for her golden 
locks, admonished Theseus to relinquish her, 
who, being struck with a divine terror, left 
her in a profound sleep, and set sail for Athens. 
To this they add, that Bacchus approaching 
her, ^proffered her immortality, free from old 
age, which gift he had obtained for her from 
Jupiter ; and that he likewise communicated 
to her his name Liber, she being called Libera. 
Plutarch, however, gives a still different ac¬ 
count. Sopie relate, says he, that Ariadne 
hanged herself after being deserted by The¬ 
seus ; others, that she was carried away by his 
sailors to the isle of Naxos, and married to 
Onarus, one of the priests of Bacchus, and 
that Theseus left her, because he fell in love 
with Aegle. What the poets have generally 
related on this subject, is in every ones mouth ; 
but there is a very singular narration written 
by Paeon the Amathusian. He says, that The¬ 
seus being driven by a storm upon the island 
of Cyprus, and having with him Ariadne, who, 
being pregnant, and extremely discomposed 
with the rolling of the sea, set her on shore, 
and left her there alone, while he returned to 
help the ship ; that on a sudden, by a violent 
wind, he was again forced out to sea ; that the 
women of the island received Ariadne very 
kindly, and endeavoured to mitigate her grief 
by counterfeiting letters, and delivering them 
to her as if sent from Theseus ; that when she 
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fell in labour they afforded her all necessary 
assistance, but that she died in childbed before 
she could be delivered, and was by them ho¬ 
nourably interred ; that Theseus returned just 
at that time, and was greatly afflicted at her 
loss, and at his departure left a considerable 
sum of money among the people of the island, 
ordering them to sacrifice, and pay divine ho¬ 
nours to Ariadne; himself previously causing 
two little statues, one of silver and the other 
of brass, to be made and dedicated to her. He 
further adds, that on the second day of the 
month Gorpiaeus, (September), among other 
ceremonies, a youth lies in bed, and with his 
voice and gesture counterfeits all the pains of 
a woman in travail ; and that the Amathusians 
call the grove in which they shew her tomb. 
The grove of Venus Ariadne. The same author 
proceeds: This story is differently related by 
some of the Naxians ; they say that there were 
two Minoses and two Ariadnes, one of whom 
was married to Bacchus in the isle of Naxos, 
and bore him a son named Staphylus ; but that 
the other, of a later age, was ravished by The¬ 
seus, and being afterwards deserted of him, 
retired to Naxos with her nurse Corey ne, whose 
grave they yet show: that this Ariadne also 
died there, and was worshipped by the islan¬ 
ders, but in a different manner from the for¬ 
mer ; for her day is celebrated with festive re¬ 
vels, and universal joy; whereas, all the sacri¬ 
fices performed to the latter are mingled with 
sorrow and mourning. This concluding pas¬ 
sage is remarkable : the feasts which were ce¬ 
lebrated in commemoration of the Ariadne, 

whom Bacchus married, were more honour- 

* ♦ 

able than those observed in memory of the 
Ariadne who had been stolen by Theseus. In 
the former nought was to be seen but joy; in. 
the latter, only expressions of sorrow. The 
one denoted, that the heroine was not dead, 
but become a divinity ; the other implied the¬ 
re verse. See Ariadnaia, Bacchus, Theseus, 

AR1CIA, the daughter of Pallas, king of Troc- 
zene. 

ARICINA, a surname of Diana, taken from the 
worship rendered to her in the forest Aricicia, 
a few miles out of Rome. 

ARIELYCUS, a Trojan mentioned in the sixth 
Iliad, as wounded by Patroclus. 

N 2 
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ARIES. See Phryxus. . _ 

ARIMANIUS, the evil god of the ancient Per¬ 
sians. The Persian Magi held two principles, 
a good and an evil: the first, the author of all 
good, and the other-, of all evil: the former 
they supposed to be represented by light, and 
the latter, by darkness, as their truest symbols. 
The good principle they named Yezad or Tex- 
dan, and Ormozd or Hormizda, which the Greeks 
wrote Oromazdes ; and the evil demon they 
called Ahriman , and the Greeks Arimanius 
-Some of the Magians held both these principles 
' to have been from all eternity ; but this se<5t 
was reputed heterodox, the original dpftrine 
being, that the good principle only was eternal, 

and the other created. Plutarch gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of the Magian traditions m re¬ 
lation to these gods, and the introdudtion or 
evil into the world, viz. That Oromazes con¬ 
sisted of most pure light, and Arimanius of 
darkness, and that they were at war with each 
other ; that Oromazes created six gods, the 
first, the author of benevolence ; the second, of 
truth; the third, of justice, riches, and the 
pleasure which attends good actions ; and that 
Arimanius made as many, who were authors 
of the opposite evils or vices : that then Oro¬ 
mazes triplicating himself, removed as far from 
the sun as the sun is from the earth, and adorn¬ 
ed the heaven with stars, appointing the dog- 
star for their guardian and leader ; that he 
also created twenty-four other gods, and en¬ 
closed them in an egg ; but Arimanius having 
also formed an equal number, these last per¬ 
forated the egg, by which means evil and good 
became mixed together. However, the time 
will come when Arimanius, the introducer of 
plagues and famine, must, of necessity, be ut¬ 
terly destroyed by the former then the earth 
being made plain and even, mankind shall live 
in a happy state, in the same manner, in the 
same political society, and using one and the 
same language. Theopompus writes, that ac¬ 
cording to the Magians, these two gods, dur¬ 
ing the space of 3000 years, alternately con¬ 
quer and are conquered ; that for 3000 years 
they will wage mutual war, and destroy the 
works of each other, till at last Hades, or the 
Evil Spirit, shall perish, and men become per- 
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nor casting any shadow, i. e. being perfectly 
transparent. Some writers give us a very odd 
and particular account of the origin of Arima- 
nius ; for they tell us that Oromazdes, consi¬ 
dering that he was alone, said to himself. If I 
have no one to oppose me, where is all my 
glory ? This single refleaion created Arima¬ 
nius, who, by his everlasting opposition to the 
divine will, contributed, against his inclina¬ 
tion, to the glory of Oromazdes. The detes¬ 
tation to Arimanius, or, the Evil God, was so 
great, that the Persians used always to write 
his name backward. Plutarch relates, that 
the same people used to pound the herb omomus 
in a mortar, and at the same time invoke Ari¬ 
manius and darkness ; they then mixed the 
blood of a wolf just killed with the herb onw- 
mus , and carrying it out, threw it in a place 
where the rays of the sun never came. This 
doctrine of the good and the evil pi inciple, 
bears such a resemblance to the notion of a 
God and a Devil, that possibly it might be 
borrowed from some ancient tradition con¬ 
cerning the Fallen Angels, which might not be 
unknown to the Persians ; or it might betaken 
from the account which Moses has left Us con¬ 
cerning the creation of light, and its separation 
from darkness. See Ahariman, Magi. 

ARION, was born atMethymna, of what parents 
is uncertain. Hcj was a skilful musician, and 
famous Dithyrambic poet, if not the inventor 
of the Cyclian chorus. He flourished in the 
reign ofPeriander, tyrant of Corinth, at whose 
court residing some time, he had a desire to 
visit Italy and Sicily, where acquiring wealth 
by his profession, he sailed from Tarentum in 
a Corinthian vessel. When at sea, the avari¬ 
cious crew agreed to throw Arion overboard, 
in order to share his money. Perceiving it in 
vain to resist, after using all his eloquence to 
no purpose, he brought forth the money, de¬ 
siring leave only to play, one tune before leav¬ 
ing the ship, in hopes the harmony of his music 
might withdraw them from their purpose ; but 
this proving ineffectual, he played a farewell 
air called LcxOrthia, and, with a garland on his 
head and a harp in his hand, plunged into the 
sea ; where a dolphin, charmed with the melo¬ 
dy, received him on his back, and bore him 
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fc«5tly happy, their bodies needing no food, | safe to Taenaraus, ■whence he dircfitly proceed 
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ed to Corinth* and related the stoVy to the king* 
Periander believing it a fi£tion, kept him pri¬ 
soner till the mariners arrived* when asking 
news of Arion* they said they had left him well 
at Tarentum* upon which confronting them 
with Arion* they were astonished at the sight* 
confessed the truth* and suffered the punish¬ 
ment due to their perfidy. Arion speedily ac¬ 
quired riches, and the Dolphin* for his good 
services* was made a constellation. 

ARION* an admirable horse, much more famous 
in poetic story than Bucephalus in that of Alex¬ 
ander. Authors speak variously of his origin* 
though they agree in admitting it divine. His 
produdtion is most commonly ascribed to Nep¬ 
tune. This deity* according to some, raised 
him out of the ground by a stroke of his 
trident; according to others* he begot him on 
the Fury Erynnys; or, as others pretend* Ceres, 
in the form of a mare, she having assumed that 
form to elude his pursuit. Some say that Nep¬ 
tune, being willing to procure to men the ser¬ 
vices which horses were capable of performing, 
struck the ground in Thessaly with his trident, 
and suddenly caused two horses to issue from 
it* one of which was Arion : others say, that 
Neptune, disputing with Minerva, who should 
name the city of Athens, the gods determined, 
that those who should procure the greatest 
blessing to man should give name to the city; 
on which Neptune striking the shore, caused 
a horse to arise, whilst Minerva produced the 
olive. Those who speak of Ceres as his mother 
affirm, that she admitted Neptune near the city 

of Oncium in Arcadia ; and add, that she not 

* 

only bore to him* the horse Arion, but a daugh¬ 
ter also, whose name was withholden from the 
profane. It is said by some, that CeVes was 
under the form of a Fury when she became 
pregnant by Neptune ; or that, in efiedt, a 
Fury procreated him from the embrace of 
this god. Antimachus, the poet, quoted by 
Pausanias, gives him no other origin than the 
earth in Arcadia ; but Quintus Calaber makes 
him the son of the wind Zephyrus and one of 
the Harpies. Whatever doubts there may lie 
as to the descent of this celebrated horse, it is 
agreed by most that he was fostered by the 
Nereids ; and being sometimes yoked with the 
sea-horses of Neptune to the chariot of this 
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god, drew him with incredible swiftness through 
the sea. He had this singularity, that his right 
feet resembled those of a man, and that he is 
said to have acquired the use of speech. Nep¬ 
tune gave him to Capreus, king of Haliartus r 
Capreus made a present of him to Hercules, 
who mounted him when he took the city of 
Elis, gained the prize with him in the race 
against Cygnus the son of Mars ; and, accord¬ 
ing to Statius, after having used him in all his 

* 

travels, presented him to Adrastus, king of 
Argos. Under this last master Arion further 
signalized himself, not only by winning the 
prize at the Nemean games, which the princes- 
who went against Thebes instituted in honour 
of Archemorus, but carried off Adrastus un¬ 
hurt, when all the other chieftans perished. 

ARISTAEUS, son of Apollo, by the nymph Gy¬ 
rene, daughter of Hypseus, king of the Lapi- 
thae, was born in Lybia, and in that part of 
it where the city Cyrene was built. He received 
his education from the nymphs, who taught 
him to extra6t oil from olives, and to make 
honey, cheese* and butter ; all which arts he 
communicated to mankind. Going to Thebes, 
he there married Autonoe, daughter of Cadmus* 
and, by her, was father to A6taeon, who was torn 
in pieces by his own dogs. After the loss of 
this son, he consulted the oracle of Apollo^ and 
in consequence of the answer made him re- 
spe6ting the honours he should receive in the 
isle of Cea, he transported himself thither. A 
pestilence raging at this time throughout 
Greece, he offered sacrifices, which caused 
that evil to cease ; and having left his family 
in the isle of Cea, returned to Lybia, whence* 

strengthened with a fleet which his mother 

# * 

gave him, he sailed for Sardinia. Here* chu- 
sing a residence* he cultivated the earth with 
great assiduity, and banished from the inha¬ 
bitants their ferocious manners. Induced by 
the fertility of the soil, and the increase of his 
cattle, to continue in Sicily, he imparted to the 
inhabitants his skill, for which, in return* they 
honoured him as a god, At length he passed 
into Thrace, where Bacchus initiated him into 
the mysteries of the Orgia, and taught him 
many things conducive to the happiness of life. 
Having dwelt some time near Mount Hemus* 
he disappeared, und not only the barbarous 
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people of that country, but the Greeks like- 
•wise, decreed him divine honours. Aristacus 
becoming violently enamoured of Eurydice, . 
attempted to surprize her, but she in her 
flight was killed by a serpent. The Wood- 
Nymphs irritated at so flagitious an attempt, 
destroyed his bee-hives in revenge. Concern¬ 
ed at this loss he advised with his mother, and 
was diredted by Proteus to oiler, .as a piacular 
sacrifice to the manes of Eurydice, four heifers 
and as many bulls. He followed the advice, 
and there issued from the carcasses of the vic¬ 
tims a sufficiency of bees to compensate his 
loss. It is remarked by Bayle, that Aristae us 
found out the solstitial rising of Sirius, or the 
Dog-star ; and he adds, it is certain that this 
star had a particular relation to Aristaeus ; for 
this reason, the heats of the Dog-star laid waste 
the Cyclades, and occasioned there a pestilence, 
which Aristaeus was entreated to put a stop 
to. He went diredtly into the isle of Cea, and 
built an altar to Jupiter, offered sacrifices to 
that deity, and some likewise to the malig¬ 
nant star, establishing an anniversary to 
it. These produced a very good effedt, for it 
was from thence that the Etesian winds had 
their origin, which continue forty days, and 
temper the heat of the summer. He goes on : 
Diodorus Siculus does not plainly enough inti¬ 
mate, whether the Etesian -winds were the ellefit 
of Aristaeus" sacrifice. He seems to say, that 
this sacrifice being offered about the time ofj 
the Dog-star’s rising, a time which concurs 
with the season of the Etesian winds, the plague 
ceased: but it is certain he pretends, that the 
vehement heats of the Dog-star v'erc qualified 
by the religious adls which Aristaeus perform¬ 
ed ; and he finds therein a subject for admira¬ 
tion, that the same person whose son had been 
torn in pieces by dogs, corrected the malig¬ 
nity. of a star called the Dog. ^ristjieus had 
a daughter named Maoris, of whom Apollonius 
makes mention. On his death, Aristaeus, for 
the services he' had rendered mankind, was 
placed among the stars, and is the Aquarius 
of the Zodiac. Herodotus says, thcit Aristaeus 
appeared at Cyzicum after his death ; that he 
disappeared a second time; and after three 
hundred and forty years, shewed himself at 
^Mctapontum in Italy, where he enjoined the 


inhabitants to eredl a statue to him near that 
of Apollo, which injundlion, on consulting the 
oracle, they performed. The resemblance of 
the history of Aristaeus to that of Moses, has 
been variously and learnedly discussed by 
Huetius. Aristaeus was otherwise called A - 
graeus and Nomius, and is said by Cicei'o to be 
the son of Liber Pater, or Bacchus. See Cy- 
rmc. 

ARISTHENES. See Arestbanas. 

ARISTOR, the son of Crotopos, and father of 
Argos. 

ARISTORIDES, Argus son of Aristor. 

AR1STOTIMUS, tyrant of Elis. See Bac- 
cbac. 

ARM AT A, an epithet given to Venus by the 
Lacedemonians, who worshipped that goddess 
under this title, in memory of the vidlory ob¬ 
tained by their wives over the Messenians, by 
whom they were besieged. 

ARM1FERA DEA, that is, Minerva, the armour 
bearing goddess. 

ARMIGER JOVIS, the armour bearer of Jupiter; 
that is, the eagle. 

ARMILUSTRIUM, a feast among the Romans, 
in which they sacrificed, armed at all points, 
and with the sound of trumpets. Some define 
Armilustrium to have been a feast wherein a 
general review was made of all their forces in 
the Campus Marti us. But this is an evident 
error, for Vayro does not derive the word from 
arma and lustrarc , but from the custom of hold¬ 
ing this feast in the place where their reviews 
were usually made ; or rather, from their go¬ 
ing found the place armed with bucklers ; and 
he prefers the latter opinion, being persuaded, 
thgt the place where the sacrifice was offered 
to the gods, was, from this ceremony, called 
Armilustrium or Armilustrum, a luendo, or a 
luslre , that is, quod circumibanl ludentes , ancillbus 
armati . This sacrifice was intended as a piacu¬ 
lar for the prosperity of the arms of the people 
of Rome, and was celebrated on the 14th of the 
calends of November. Some will have the 
Armilustrium to l'mve been a kind of sacred 
game wherein arms were used, held annually 
in honour of Titus Tatitis. Donatus supposes 
them to have been performed by the Salii, 
armed with helmets, shields, and spears ; or, 
at least, currying those weapons in procession. 
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ARMIPOTENS, an epithet of Minerva, as the r her affe<5tions, died of a broken heart. She be- 
goddess of war; c held his funeral unmoved, which so incensed 

ARNE, the daughter of Aeolus, to whom Nep- Venus, that the goddess changed her to a flint, 
tune gained admission in the form of a young ARSINOE. See Alcithoe . 
bull. Of the same name also was an Athenian ARSINOUS. See Hecamede. 

princess, who was changed into a jack-daw from ART, by the ancients was considered as a divinity, 
having betrayed her country, for the love of ART ACES, a chief of Cyzicus, king of the Do- 
gold, to Minos. She is supposed to have been lians,. who with Itymoneus, was slain by Mele- 

the same with Scylla, the daughter of Nisus. ager, when the Argonauts were bound towards 

ARNO, the nurse of Neptune. See Neptune. Colchis. 

AROUERIS, an ancient deity of the Egyptians, ARTEMIS, a name given to Diana, on account 


mentioned by Plutarch, whom some take for 
Apollo ; others, Orus the elder ; and Scaliger, 
Anubis ; but Bishop Cumberland thinks he is 
the same as is called, in Sanchoniatho’s Phoeni¬ 
cian history, Agrouerus , or Agrotes , which sig¬ 
nifies the husbandman , one of the ninth genera¬ 
tion, who had a statue erected to him in Phoe¬ 
nicia, and a temple carried about by a yoke of 
oxen. If the y be allowed to melt away, as it 
often does, or if we take and apupa, for sy¬ 
nonymous terms, the name is the same; for 
the termination is arbitrary. When the Egyp- 

* tians added five intercalatory days to their year, 
they, dedicated each of them to some god, viz. 
the first to Osiris, the second to Aroueris, the 
third to Typhon, the fourth to Isis, and the 
fifth to Neptha. 

ARREPHORI A, a festival among the Athenians, 
instituted in honour of Minerva and Herse, 
daughter of Gecrops, in the month Scirropho- 
.rion. It was sometimes called Hersephoria, 

from Herse; but commonly A ppYirtxpopia, because 
something mysterious was carried about by four 
selc<5t noble virgins, or (according to the Ety- 
mologicon) boys not less than seven, nor above 
eleven, years of age, who were for that reason 
called uppyxpo^ ; their apparel was white, and set 
off with ornaments of gold ; and out of them 
were chosen two to weave, as the custom was 
a TmrXoc, or garment for Minerva, which work 
they began upon the 30th of the month Pya- 
nepsion. 

ARRICHION, a celebrated wrestler. 

ARSENOTHELEAE, gods so called from their 
forms participating of both sexes. 

ARSINOE, daughter of Phcgeus, and wife of 
Alcmaeon. See Callirhoe , Alcmeon. 

ARSINOE, daughter of Nicoercon. She was be¬ 
loved by Arceophon, who, unable to engage | 


of her modesty and honour. Also to Daphne 9 

the Delphic Sibyl. 

ARTEMISIA, wife and sister of Mausolus, king 
of Caria, and daughter of Hecatomnus, im¬ 
mortalized herself by the honours she paid to 
her husband. She built for him at Halicarnas¬ 
sus, a tomb, called the Mausoleum, and es¬ 
teemed one of the seven wonders pf the world. 

From this structure, the title of Mausoleum be- 

% 

came the common name of all tombs remarka- 

. ble for their grandeur. Artemisia survived 

& 

her husband but about two years, and died of 
grief towards the end of the 106th Olympiad.—. 
It is said that she steeped the ashes of her hus¬ 
band in water and swallowed them, that her 

own body might serve his for a living tomb.- 

Artemisia’s grief did not, however, absorb her 
care of her dominions; for the Rhodians having 
formed the design of dethroning her, she carried 
on a war against them, and haying at length 
besieged and taken their city, eredled within 
the walls two brazen statues, one representing 
Rhodes, in the habit of a slave, and the other 
Artemisia, branding, her with a hot iron. This 
monument, so disgraceful to the city, remained 
a considerable time in it.; for the citizens con 
sidered it a point of religion never to pull down 
even the trophies of their enemies. At length, 
however, to hide these witnesses of their shame, 
they encompassed the statues with a wall, and 
prohibited, on pain of death, all persons from 
entering it. Many confound this Artemisia 
with another of the name, daughter of Ligda- 
mis, who aided Xerxes against the Greeks, 
and afterwards favoured the Persians. Being 
infatuated with an unsuccessful passion for Dar- 
danus of Abydas, she threw herself from the 
promontory of Leucate, and perished. 
ARTEMISIA, a festival celebrated in scvcraL 
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parts of Greece, particularly at Delphi, in ho¬ 
nour of Diana, surnamed Artemis. Another 
solemnity of this kind was observed at Syracuse, 
for three days together, with banquets and 
sports. In the Arteriiisia a mullet was sacri¬ 
ficed to the goddess, from its being supposed to 
hunt and kill the sea-hare. 

ART IMP AS A, a title under which Venus was 
worshipped by the Sythians. 

ARVALES FRATRES: Priests among the Ro¬ 
mans, who presided over the sacrifices of Bac¬ 
chus and Ceres, owed their institution to the 
following reason: Acca Laurentia, the nurse 
of Romulus, had a custom of offering annually 
a solemn sacrifice for a blessing upon the fields, 
and was assisted in this solemnity by her twelve 
sons. One of them however dying, Romulus, 
in token of his gratitude and respedt, proposed 
himself to fill up the vacancy, and gave the 
company the name of Fratres Arvales . This 
order was in great repute at Rome ; they held 
their dignity for life, unforfeited by imprison¬ 
ment, exile, or any other accident. T hey wore 
on their heads, at the time of their solemnity, 
crowns made of ears of corn, upon a tradition 
that Laurentia at first presented Romulus with 
one of the kind. Some ascribe to them the 
care of the boundaries and divisions of lands, 
and authority to decide all controversies that 
might happen about them, the processions or 
perambulations made under their guidance be¬ 
ing termed Anibervalia: others pretend that 
a different order was instituted for that purpose, 
called Societies Arvales, on the same account as 
the Fratres Arvales . The Arval Brothers held 
their assemblies in the temple of Concord. 

ARUERIS, a title of Orus, the son of Osiris and 
Isis. 

ARUNGUS, or ARUNEUS. See Avcrruncus. . 

ARUNS, a chief in Virgil, killed by Opis, a 
nymph of Diana. 

ARUNTICES, having contemned the feasts of 
Bacchus, was made by him to drink so much 
wine as to overpower his reason, and induce 

him to violate his daughter, who, in revenge, 
put him to death. 

ARUSPICES, on HARUSPICES. The Aruspi- 
ccs owe their original, to Romulus, who bor¬ 
rowed the institution from the Tuscans; and 
these received it, as tradition relates, from a 


boy whom they strangely ploughed out-of the 

ground. This boy, who, as was said, obliged 
them with a discovery of all the mysteries of their 
art, was called by them Tages. At first the 
natives of Tuscany only exercised this office at 
Rome ; and therefore the senate made an order 
that twelve of the sons of the principal nobility 
should be sent into that country to be instructed 
in the rites and ceremonies of their religion, of 
which this secret was a chief part. The busi¬ 
ness of the Aruspices was to inspedt the beasts 
offered in sacrifice ; and by them to divine the 
success of any enterprize. They took their ob¬ 
servations from four appearances : First, from 
the beasts before they were opened ; secondly, 
from the entrails afterward ; thirdly, from the 
. flame that arose when they wereburning; fourth¬ 
ly, from the flour of bran, frankincense, wine, 
and water which they used in the sacrifice. In 
the beasts, before they were cut up, they ob¬ 
served whether they were forcibly dragged to 
the altar ; whether they escaped from the hands 
of the leader ; whether they evaded the stroke, 
or bounded and reared when they received it ; 
and whether they died with considerable an¬ 
guish : all which, with several other omens, were 
counted unfortunate: or, on the other hand, 
whether they followed the leader without com¬ 
pulsion ; received the blow without struggling 
andresistance; whether they bled easily^ and sent 
out a great quantity of blood, which gave equal 
assurance of a prosperous event. In the beast, 
when cut open, they observed the colour of the 
parts, and whether any were wanting. A dou¬ 
ble. liver was counted highly unfortunate; a 
little or a lean heart was always unlucky; if 
the heart were missing, nothing could bethought 
more fatal, as happened in two oxen together 
offered by Julias Gaesar, a little before his mur¬ 
der : if the entrails fell from the hands of the 
priest; if they were besmeared more than or¬ 
dinarily with blood; or if they were of a pale, 
livid colour, they portended sudden danger and 
ruin. As to the flame of the sacrifice, it fur¬ 
nished them with a good omen if it ascended 
with force, and presently consumed the vidtim. 
If it were clear, pure, and transparent, without 
any mixture of smoke, and not discoloured with 
red, pale, or black ; if it were silent and steady, 
not sparkling nor crackling, but arose in the 
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form of a pyramid : on the contrary, it always 
portended misfortunes if at first, it required 
much pains to light it; if it did not burn up¬ 
right, but rolled into circles, and left void 
spaces between them ; if it did not presently 
catch hold on the whole sacrifice, but crept up 
by degrees from one part to another ; if it hap¬ 
pened to be spread about by the wind, or to be 
put out by sudden rain, or to leave any part 
unconsumed. In the meal, frankincense, wine 
and water, they were to observe whether they 
had their due quantity, their proper taste, co¬ 
lour, smell, &c. Thus we read in Virgil, that 
Dido, at the time of sacrificing, found the wine 
changed into black blood: and -Xerxes, the 
evening before he attacked the city of Sparta, 
saw,his wine three times changed into blood.— 
There were several other signs, which supplied 
them with conjedtures too insignificant here to 
be mentioned. The business of the Auruspices 

was not restrained to the altars and sacrifices : 

- / 

they had an equal right to explain all other 
portents : hence we find them often consulted 
by the senate on extraordinary occasions ; or, 
if the Roman Aruspices lay under a disrepute, 

. others were sent for out of Tuscany, whei'e this 
craft most flourished, and where it was first in¬ 
vented. ' The college of Auruspices, as well as 
those of the other religious orders, had their 
particular registers and records ; and their doc¬ 
trine or discipline was formed into a precise 
art, called Aruspicina . Cato, who was an Au¬ 
gur, used to say, he wondered how one Arus- 
pex could look at another without laughing : 
whence may be perceived what opinion he en¬ 
tertained of the solidity of the Aruspicina. See 
Augury, Divination . 

ASABINUS, the god Baal, so called by the Ethi¬ 
opians. 

ASBAMEA, a fountain of Cappadocia, near Tay- 

ana, sacred to Jupiter, and to an oath.- 

Though it bubbled up as if boiling, its water 
was cold, and never ran over, but fell back 11 - 

gain. 

ASBOLUS, one of the dogs of Adtaeon. 

ASCALAPHUS, was son of Acheron and the 
nymphOrphne, or Gorgyra. When Ceres, dis¬ 
consolate for the loss of her daughter Proser¬ 
pine, wandered through the world in search of 
her, she was at length informed that Pluto had 

Vol. I 


carried her to hell. Upon this she complained 
to Jupiter, who promised that Proserpine should 
be restored to her, provided she had not tasted 
any thing in the infernal regions. The goddess 
joyfully bore this commission, and her daugh¬ 
ter was preparing to return, when Ascalaphus 
declared that he had seen Proserpine eat "se ven 
grains of a pomegranate, as she walked in the 
garden of Pluto. Ascalaphus, though the in¬ 
formation was true, was turned into a toad, or, 
as some say, an owl, a bird of evil omen. 

There was another person of this name, brother of 
Ialmon, and son of Mars and Astyoche. These 
brothers led the Orchomenians, in thirty ves¬ 
sels, against Troy, Ascalaphus fell by the 

_ 0 * 

hands of Deiphobus. 

ASCANIUS, a chieftain, who, with Phorcis, head¬ 
ed the Ascanian Phrygians against Troy. 

ASCANIUS, son of Aeneas and Creusa, succeed¬ 
ed his father in the kingdom of the Latins, and 
defeated Mezentius, king of the Tuscans, who 
had refused to conclude a peace with him. He 
founded Alba Longa, and died about 1139 years 
before the Christian era. The descendants of 
Ascanius reigned over the Latin territories till 
the time of Numitor, grand-father of Romulus. 
In the Aeneid, Virgil gives the name of lulus 
to Ascanius, whom he describes as distinguish¬ 
ed by a lambent flame about his head, iirmie- 
diately before Aeneas left Troy, which An* 
chises, versed in omens, deemed of good for¬ 
tune. 

4 

ASCELES, kiilg of Epidaunis. See Aesculapius . 

ASCHIEROS, ASCHICERSA,ASCHIOCERSUS, 
names of the Cabiri. See Cabiri. 

ASCLEPIA, a festival of Aesculapius, obseiwed 
■ in several parts of Greece, but no where with 
so much solemnity as at Epidaurus ; which this 
god honoured with his more immediate pre¬ 
sence, giving answers in an oracular way ; 
wherefore it was called i. c . the 

great festival of Aesculapius. One part of the 
solemnity consisted in a musical entertainment, 
in which the poets and musicians contendcdfor 
victory, and therefore was called ‘Upas Ayav,the 
sacred contention. 

ASCOLIA, feasts celebrated in honour of Bac¬ 
chus, to whom a he-goat was sacrificed, that 
animal being supposed obnoxious to the god, as 
being a destroyer of vines. From the skin of 
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this victim, it was customary to make a bottle, 
upon which, it being supplied with oil, and dis¬ 
tended with wine, the votaries attempted to 
leap, and he who could first keep his standing, 
was not only declared Vi<ftor, but received the 
bottle as a reward. The doing of this they 

called amuhixfyw, or apex, to tort rov atntov aXXtirSai, £• 

from leaping upon a bottle, whence this festi¬ 
val has its name. Among the Romans rewards 
were distributed to those who, by leaping upon 
these leathern bottles, overcame the rest, after 
which the whole concourse called upon Bac¬ 
chus in unpolished verses, and putting on 
masks, carried his statue about their vine- 
vards, daubing their faces with the sap of 
trees and dregs of wine. Returning to his 
altar, they presented their oblations in basons, 
and burnt them. The ceremony at length 
concluded with hanging upon the highest trees 
little wooden or earthen images of Bacchus, 
which, from the smallness of their mouths, 
were called Oscilla. The places where these 
images were hung up were considered as so 
many watch-towers, whence Bacchus might 
superintend the vines, and protect them from 
injury. 

ASCRA, a city at the foot of Helicon, built by 
Oecalus, grandson of Neptune, which gave 
the epithet Ascraeus to Hesiod, who was born 
in it. It is fabled, that this poet, whilst feed¬ 
ing a flock of sheep on Helicon, was carried 
away by the Muses. 

ASCRAEUS. See Ascra. 

ASERA, or ASEROTH, an idol of the Ca- 

naanites. 

ASH1MA, the name of an idol worshipped by 
the people of Hamath. Some of the Rabbins 
say, it had the shape of an ape; others, that 
it was represented under the form of a lamb, 
a goat, or a satyr. Selden ingenuously con¬ 
fesses, he was wholly ignorant what this deity 
was. Some conceive him to have been the 
same with Mars, because As among the Greeks 
stood for Afw, and Schcmah means attentive to. 
Hence he was concluded to have been the god 
whom the Romans called Hesus. The most 
probable conjc&ure nevertheless is, that Ashi- 
ma is the deity whom the Hebrews call Ha- 
sham. Ebcnezra, in his preface to the book of 
Esther, says, that he saw, in a Samaritan Pen¬ 


tateuch, the words Bara Ashima substituted in 
the room of Bare Elobim ; that is, the idol 
Ashima put instead of the true god. Bochart 
censures this as false, and we have authentic 
copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
prove it to be so. Ashima may, perhaps, be 
derived from the' Persian Asuman, which is the 
name of a genius presiding over every thing 
which happens on the 27th day of every solar 
month in the Persian year. S ee. Asuman. 

ASHTAROTH, or AST AROTH, the plural of 
Astarte , the goddess of the Sidonians. The 
word is Syriac, and signifies sheep, especially 
when their udders are turgid with milk. From 
the fecundity of those animals, which, in Syria, 
continue to breed a long time, the Sidonians 
formed the notion of a deity, whom they called 
Ashtaroth, Astaroth, or Astarte. See Astarte. 

ASIA, daughter of Oceanus by his wife Pam- 
phyloge, gave her name to the division of the 

world so called. 

ASIA. It is remarked under Africa, that the an¬ 
cients abounded in allegorical beings ; accord¬ 
ingly we find Asia, one of the quarters of the 
globe, personally described. She is represent¬ 
ed as standing on the rostrum of a ship, with a 
rudder in one hand, and a serpent in the other. 
The two former attributes may imply, that the 
greatest improvements of navigation, among 
the ancients, came from that part of the world; 
for the Greeks and Romans owned themselves 
to be much inferior in that iirt to the people 
of Tyre and Sidon, and what the Africans had 
of it, was brought originally from Tyre. As 
to her other attribute, the serpent, it is diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain its meaning ; it, however, 
may signify, that the art of physic came from 
the same region. Had it been meant to inti¬ 
mate, that serpents were common to that part 
of the world, the emblem would have been 
more proper to Africa. The figures of Asia 
are very uncommon ; three, however, are men¬ 
tioned ; that already described, another, on a 
gem, representing Hedtor dragged behind the 
chariot of Achilles round the walls of Troy; 
and the third, on a fine relievo, relating to the 
destrudtion of that city, and transfer of its 
empire to Europe. In both the latter this 
goddess appears in deep distress for the suffer¬ 
ings and desolation of her people. 
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ASIAE, Nymphs thus named, attendants on 
Diana. 

ASIARCHA, the super intend ant of the sacred 
games in Asia, The Asiarcha differed from 
the Galatarcha, Syriarcha, &c. This digni¬ 
tary is also called High Priest of Asia, and in 
the Latin version of the New Testament, Prince 
of Asia. It is disputed to what Asia, or divi¬ 
sion of the East, the Asiarchs were allotted ; 
whether to Asia Minor, or the Proconsular 
Asia. Some suppose the Asiarchs to have been 
persons of rank, chosen in the way of honour, 
to procure, at their own expence, the celebra¬ 
tion of the solemn games. 

ASIAS, was leader of the troops raised in de¬ 
fence of Troy at Percete, Sestus, and Abydos, 
cities situate upon the coast of Propontis, and 
in the neighbourhood of Phrygia. Idomeneus 
king of Crete, having killed Othryoneus, Asias, 
in seeking to revenge his death, incurred his 
own. 

ASIUS, a surname of Jupiter, derived from the 
city Ason in the island of Crete, where he was 
particularly honoured. 

Of the same name also was a chief on the side of 
Troy, killed by Idomeneus, king of Crete. 

A leader under Aeneas, in his contest with the 
Latins, was likewise so called. 

ASMODEUS, the evil spirit which killed the se¬ 
ven husbands of Sarah, daughter of Raphael, on 
their wedding night; and was afterwards ex¬ 
pelled by the help of smoke rising from the 
gall of a fish. The Rabbins say, that Asmo- 
deus was born, in an incestuous manner, of 
Tubal-Cain and Noema, his sister ; and that 

s 

it was his love of Sarah which made him de¬ 
stroy those who married her. They further 
relate, that Asmodeus drove Solomon out of 

i 

his kingdom, and usurped his throne ; but 
that Solomon returning, dethroned, and load¬ 
ed him with fetters. They likewise pretend, 
that this prince forced Asmodeus to assist in 
building the temple of Jerusalem ; and that, 
in virtue of some secret communicated to him 
by this demon, he finished the temple without 
hammer, axe, or any iron tool, making use of 
the stone Scbamir , which cuts stone as the dia¬ 
mond cuts glass. Respe6ting the manner of 
driving this demon from Sarah, the learned 
Calmet supposes, that the effe6t of the smoke 
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rising from the fishes gall, which Tobias burnt, 

_ rested entirely upon the senses of Tobias and 
Sarah,, and blunted in them the propensity to 
pleasure. The chaining up Asmodeus he un¬ 
derstands, in an allegorical sense, as signifying 
the divine injun6tion delivered him by Raphael, 
to desist from approaching Sarah, and to ap¬ 
pear no where, but in the extremest, parts of 
Egypt. 

ASMOUG, the name of a demon, which, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Magi or Zoriastrians, 
is one of the principal emissaries of Aheriman, 
who is their prince, and author of all the evil 
in the world ; for Zoroaster supposed two prin¬ 
ciples, the one good, the other evil. Asmoug’s 
fun<5tion is to sow discord in families, law-suits 
among neighbours, and wars between prin- 


ASOPIADES, Eacus the grandson of the river 
Asopus. 

ASOP1S, Egina, daughter of the river Asopus, 
of whom Jupiter was enamoured, and whom he 
subdued in the form of a flame. 

ASOPUS, son of Ocean us and Tethys, was chang¬ 
ed into a river by Jupiter, on whom, for hav¬ 
ing violated Egina his daughter, he attempted 
to make war. 

ASPHALEION, or ASPHAL1US, a name of 
Neptune, signifying firm, stable, or immove¬ 
able, and imports the same as the Stabllitor of 
the Romans. According to Strabo, this name 
was given him on occasion of an unknown island 
appearing in the sea, upon which the Rho¬ 
dians, then very powerful, having landed, built 
a temple in honour of Neptune Asphaleion, 
which was soon followed by several others. 
If we may credit the ancient Scholiast upon 
Aristophanes, there was one upon the cape of 
Tenarus in Laconia; and, according to Pausa- 
nias, another near the port of Patras. The 
surname was pcvfcdtly applicable to this god, 
because, as he was thought to have the power 
of shaking the earth, he was likewise supposed 
to possess that of establishing it; which makes 
Macrobius observe, that the gods had often op¬ 
posite titles, in rcspe<5t to the same thing: for, 
as Neptune had the name of EnosiSlhon , which 
denoted his power of shaking the earth, he had 
that also of Asphaleion, importing power to 
establish it: accordingly, sacrifices were gcnc- 
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rally offered him in great storms and earth¬ 
quakes. Sec EnosiBhon. 

ASPORENA, a name given to the mother of the 
gods, from a temple consecrated to her on 
Mount Asporcnus, near Pergamus. 

ASPOR1NA. See Adporina. 

ASS. The coronation of this quadruped was a 
part of the ceremony of the feast of Vesta, in 
which the bakers put bread crowns on its 
head. Hence, in an ancient calendar, the ides 
of June are thus denoted, feshnn estVrstac, AsU 
nus coronatur . This honour, it seems, was con¬ 
ferred on the animal for having, by its braying, 
preserved Vesta from the violence of the Lamp- 
sacan god. Hence the formula Vcstac delirium 
cstAsinus. In the Consualia, horses, as well as 
asses, had the honour of coronation ; perhaps, 
on account of the Sabine women, whom the 
Romans brought home on those beasts. Some 
have .asked the affinity between the god of 
council and an ass ? It is answered, both are 
grave and deliberative. Hence, among the 
Cabbalistic Jews, the ass is the symbol of 
wisdom. 

ASSABINUS, the Sun, worshipped under this 
name by the Ethiopians. The Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans stiled' him the Ethiopian Jupiter, from 
his being the supreme god of that people.— 
They ottered him cinnamon,, which took fire 
of itself, and was consumed. Theophrastus, 
who relates this, adds, that he regarded this 
account as fabulous. But, perhaps, this was 
elicited by some artifice of the priests. In the 
Lilbica ascribed to Orpheus, article K 
an expedient of this kind is described, and it 
is observable, from the account of Garcilasso 
dc la Vega, that the same elicit was produced 
by similar means among the Incas of Peru. 

ASSAEUS, a Grecian chief, killed by Pleitor. 

ASSAF, an idol .of the Coraiscliite Arabians ; for 
every tribe, and even every family, as that of 
Coraisch, had their particular idols, which they 
worshipped. 

ASSARACUS, son of Tros, king of Troy, and 
brother of IIus and Ganymede. 

AST ARTE, the singular of Astarolh 3 a Phoeni¬ 
cian goddess, called in scripture the queen of 
heaven , and the goddess of the Sidonians. So¬ 
lomon, who had married many foreign wives, 
introduced the worship of Astartc into Israel; 


but it was Jezebel principally, wife of Ahab, 
and daughter of the king of Tyre, who first 
brought the worship of this deity to Palestine. In 
the time of Jezebel, the goddess had 400 priests 
attending on her rites: she was served with 
much pomp, and the women were employed 
in weaving hangings or shrines for her. When 
she was adored as the queen of,heaven, they 
ottered cakes to her; and Jeremiah observes, 
thatthe children gathered the wood, the fa- 
tliers kindled the fire, and the women kneaded 
the dough/' for the purpose. The Africans, 
who were descended from the Phoenicians, 
maintained Astarte, as we learn from St. Au¬ 
stin, to be Juno ; but Lucian, who wrote par¬ 
ticularly concerning this goddess, says express¬ 
ly, she is the Moon ; and adds, he had leaiTied 
from the Phoenician priests, Astarte was Eu- 
ropa, daughter of Agenor, king of the Phoeni¬ 
cians, and deified after her death, to console 
her father for her loss. Cicero calls her the 
fourth Venus of the Syrians ; and a modern au¬ 
thor, who has endeavoured to trace most of the 
Pagan divinities in Scripture, upon a suppo¬ 
sition that the Phoenicians had deified several 
of the Canaanites, and especially the descen¬ 
dants of Abraham, takes the Phoenician As¬ 
tarte or Astaroth, which signifies sheep, to have 
been the Rachael of the bible, which word is of 
the same signification in the Hebrew. Astarte 
is said to have consecrated the city Tyre, by 
depositing in it a fallen star : hence> perhaps, 
came the notion of a star or globe of light, 
which, at certain times, darted down from the 
top of Mount Libanus, near her temple at 
Aphac, and, plunging itself into the river 
Adonis, was thought to be Venus. This 
temple at Aphac on Mount Libanus, was a 
complete sink of lewdness, a vei'y school of the 
most beastly lusts, which were here permitted 
under the pretence, that Venus had her first 
intercourse with Adonis in this place. Astartc 
is not always represented alike ; sometimes 
being in a long, at other times in a short 
habit; sometimes holding a long stick with a 
cross upon its top ; some medals represent her 
with a crown of rays ; in others, she is crowned 
with battlemcntB. On a medal struck at Cae- 
sarca in Palestine, she appears in a short dress 
crowned with battlements, holding a man’s 
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head in her right hand, and a staff in her left. 
Sanchoniatho says, she was represented with 
a cow’s head, the horns emblematically de¬ 
scribing the moon. This goddess, it is evi¬ 
dent, was originally no more than one of the 
Egyptian symbols, set up and joined with the 
several signs of the Zodiac, to make, known 

* the different seasons : and it is plain, that from 
the different manner in which the Egyptian 
Isis was represented, a number of different 
goddesses were formed by other nations, and 
worshipped under different names. See Isis. 

ASTERIA, daughter of Caeus, and sister of 
Latona, and renowned for the greatest mo¬ 
desty, was ravished by Jupiter in the shape 
of an eagle, and borne away in his talons, af¬ 
ter having been changed to a quail. 

Another of the same name bore a son to Belle- 
rophon. 

ASTERION, the fabled father of Araea, Eub.oea, 
andPorsymna, all of whom claimed the honour 
of being nurses to Juno. 

One of this name attended Jason on the Argonau- 
tic expedition, according to the first book of 
Apollonius: ; 

ASTERIUS, was king of Crete. Epimanedes, 
the Cretan historian relates, that some mer¬ 
chants of this island having arrived on the 
coast of Phoenicia, and seen the young Europa, 
daughter of Agenor, king of Phoenicia, carried 
off the beauty for Asterius their king. As 
their ship bore in its front a white bull, and 
their king had assumed the name of Jupiter, 
it was hence fabled, that the god had transform¬ 
ed himself to a bull,, to .carry off* this princess. 

. Diodorus reports, that Asterius being too young 
when Europa arrived in Crete to marry her, she 
had first by Taurus, Minos, Sarpedon, and 
Rhadamanthus ; and that Asterius having mar¬ 
ried her afterwards, but having no children, 
adopted her three sons. Other si however* con¬ 
tend, they were the offspring of Asterius him¬ 
self, See Europa. *, .. 

Another Asterius , was son of Hyperasius, and 
brother of Amplnon* one of the Argonauts. 

AS I ERODE, the wife of Endymion, by whom 
he had several children. Also, a Scythian 
Nymph, mother of Absyrtcs by Aecta, before 
he married Idya, daughter of Occanus. 
ASTEROPAEUS, son of Pelegon, king of Paco- 


nia, was of the Trojan party, and slain by A- 
chillesjwhen he revenged the death of Patroclus. 
ASTEROPE, one of the seven daughters of At¬ 
las by his wife Pleione. See Pleiades . 

AST I ANA X. See Astyanax. 

ASTILUS. See Astylus. 

ASTOMOI, a fabulous race, said to have had no 
mouths. 

ASTRABAEUS, a Grecian hero, celebrated in 
the Peloponessus. 

ASTRAEA, or AST REA, goddess of justice, 
was daughter of Astraeus one of the Titans ; 
or, according to Ovid, of Jupiter and Themis. 
She descended from heaven in the golden age, 
and inspired mankind with principles of justice 
and equity, but the world growing corrupt, 
she re-ascended thither, where she became 
the constellation in the Zodiac called Virgo. 

. .This goddess is represented with a serene coun¬ 
tenance, her eyes bound or blinded, having a 
sword in one hand, and in the other a pair of 
balances equally poised, or rods with a bundle 
of axes, and sitting on a square stone. Among 
the Egyptians, she ife described with her left 
hand stretched forth and open, hut without a 
head. According to the poets, she was con¬ 
versant on earth during the golden and silver 
ages, but in those of brass and iron, was forced 
by the wickedness of mankind to abandon the 
earth and retire to heaven. Virgil hints, that 
she first quitted courts and cities, and betook 
herself to rural retreats before she entirely 
withdrew: Petronius Arbiter, speaking of the 
civil war between Caesar and Pompey, describes 
Justice as discomposed, with her hair all loose 
and dishevelled. 

ASTRAEI FRATRES, the Winds, children of 
Astraeus. 

ASTRAEUS, one of the Titans, father of the 
Winds and the Stars. When his brother de¬ 
clared war -against Jupiter, he armed the 
Winds, his sons, on his side, but Jupiter 
precipitated them under the waters, whilst 
Astraeus, having been fastened to the sky, 
was converted into a star. Many, however, 
of the poet6, make Aeolus the father of the 
Winds. Astraeus was said to have been king 
of Arcadia, husband of Aurora, and father of 
Astraea or Justice. 

A sou of Silcnus also was of this name. 
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ASTRAPAEUS, a poetical name of Jupiter. | ASTYNOUS, a brave Trojan, killed by Dio- 


ASTRAPA, one of the Pleiades. 

AST UR, one of the followers of Aeneas, cele¬ 
brated by Virgil for his beauty and valour. 

ASTYALUS, a Trojan chief, slain by Polypoe- 
tes. 

AST Y AN ASS A, a female attendant on Helen, 
and as celebrated as her mistress for a similar 
deportment. 

ASTYANAX, son of Hedtor and Andromache, 
was the occasion of very uneasy apprehensions 
to the Greeks in the midst of their victory, 
though he was then but an infant. Contrary 
winds preventing their return to Greece after 
the destrudlion of Troy, Calclias, the diviner, 
declared it necessary for them to cast Astyanax 
headlong from the top of the walls, since, should 
he be permitted to grow to manhood, he would 
certainly revenge the death of his father, and 
even prove more valiant than he. Upon this, 
Ulysses endeavoured to discover Astyanax, and 
having found him, notwithstanding the care his 
mother took to conceal him, precipitated the 
unfortunate infant from the walls. Servius 
tells us it was Menelaus who performed this 
execution; andPausanias ascribes the unhappy 
fate of Astyanax to Pyrrhus alone, without 
mentioning that the Greeks or Calchas judged 
his death to be necessary. However that be, 
the poets and romance writers have raised As¬ 
tyanax from the dead, or rather made him es¬ 
cape the hands of the Greeks ; for they tell us, 
that this Astyanax, orScamander, was likewise 
called Francion , and was the stock from which 
the kings of France are descended. 

AS1 YD AMI A, daughter of Ormenus, whom 

Hercules violated after having killed her fa¬ 
ther. 

The wife of Acastus also was of the same name; 
as was the daughter of Pelops, wife'of Sthcne- 
lus, king of Mycenae. The latter, however, 
was by some called Nicippc. 

ASTYLUS, a Centaur, who endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade his brethren from their contest with the 
Lapithae. 

AS 1 YMEDUSA, second wife of Oedipus, whom 

he married after having been divorced from 
Iocasta his mother. 

ASTYNOME, the daughter of Chryses. See 

Cbtysfih, 


medes. 

ASTYOCHE, daughter of Adtor, and mother of 
Ascalaphus and lalman, two Greek leaders a- 
gainst Troy, by the god Mars. 

ASTIOCHIA, mother of Tleopolomus, by Her-' 
cules. 

ASTYPALAEA. See Ancaeus . 

ASTYPALUS, the Paeonian, slain by Achilles. 

ASTYRENA, or ASTYRENE, titles of Diana, 
from places where she was worshipped. 

ASTYRIS, a surname of Minerva, from the wor¬ 
ship paid her at Astyra, a city of Phoenicia. 

ASUMAN, the name of a Genius who, according 
to the superstition of the Persian Magi, pre¬ 
sided over every thing which happened on the 
27th day of every month. The Magi believed 
him to be the same with the Angel of Death.- 
See Asbimab . 

ASYLA, ASYLUM, places, or a place, of sanc¬ 
tuary, refuge, or protedtion. Servius derives 
the word from the privative a and <rv*x w, to draw 
out , because no person could be taken by force 
from an asylum. From the time mankind be¬ 
gun to dedicate temples and altars to the gods, 
to acknowledge them, in an authentic and 



aided by them, they believed them to be there 
peculiarly present; and hence, that they might 
not seem inexorable to others, while they 
were supplicating the gods for themselves, 
it is credible that they looked upon these 
places, whither the guilty had repaired, as sa¬ 
cred and inviolable. Some pretend that the 
first asylum in Greece was that established by 
the order of the oracle of Jupiter Dodonaeus, 
winch commanded the Athenians to grant their 
lives to all those who sought for refuge at the 
altars of the deities on the Areopagus. Others 
pretend the first asylum to have been built at 
Athens, by the Heraclidae, descendants of Her¬ 
cules, and as a protcdlion for those who fled from 
the oppression of their fathers. Some, with more 
probability, affirm, that the first sanctuary of this 
sort was erc&cd by Cadmus, at the building of 
Tliebes, Diodorus Siculus, in the life of Ro¬ 
mulus, assures us, that Cybele founded an asy¬ 
lum in Samothracia. The asyla of altars and 
temples is of great antiquity, and were held so 
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sacred, that if any malefa&or availed himself of 
them, it was counted sacrilege to force him 
thence, and his blood was judged to be upon 
those who might effe6l it; so that those who 
killed the followers of Cylon, by whom the tem¬ 
ple of Minerva had been plundered, because 
they dispatched them whilst clinging round the 
altars, were ever after called impious and pro¬ 
fane ; and Pausanias informs us that Neoptole- 
nius, son of Achilles, was slain near the altar of 
Apollo, at' Delphi, as a just punishment for his 
having killed Priam, king of Troy, who had fled 
to the altar of Jupiter Herceus, for refuge.— 
Some of these asyla were public, and free for 
all men : others were appropriated to certain 
persons and crimes ; thus the temples of Hebe, 
at Phlius, and of Diana at Ephesus, were refu¬ 
ges for debtoi’s ; and Strabo tells us, that several 
princes allowed to this last, some a greater, 
others a less extent of ground, beyond the tem¬ 
ple itself. The temple of Pallas, at Lacedemon, 
was a san6luary even for criminals condemned 
to death: the temple or tomb of Theseus was a 
san<5tuary for slaves and all of mean condition, 
who fled from the servitude of their masters and 
tyrants. Nor was this honour paid to the gods 
only, but also to the statues and monuments of 
princes and other dignified persons : thus 
the sepulchre of Achilles, on the Sigaeon shore, 
was in after ages made an asylum ; and Ajax 
had the like honour paid to his tomb on the 
Rhaetean. Romulus, when he built Rome, left 
• a space, covered with wood, between the capi- 
tol and the Tarpeian rock, as an asylum to all 
persons who should fly thither, whether free- 

9 

men or slaves ; for all temples and altars were 
not santfhunies, but such only as received that 
privilege from the manner of their consecra¬ 
tion ; and of those, as already observed, some 
were free for all men, others appropriated to 
certain persons and crimes. Not only temples 
and altars, but sacred groves, statues of the 
gods, and of emperors, had the privilege of af¬ 
fording protection ; and the criminal remained 
at the feet of the altar or statue, his victuals be- 
ing regularly brought him, till he found an op¬ 
portunity to escape, or means of satisfying the 
party offended. In process of time these asyla 
were so little regarded, that they served only 
as a protection for small offenders, the magis¬ 


trates making no scruple of forcing great crimi¬ 
nals from the very altars. In the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius Caesar, they were wholly abolished, pre¬ 
serving only to Juno Samia, and one of Aescu¬ 
lapius* temples, their ancient privileges. The 
Jews had also their asyla, the most remarkable 
of which were the cities of refuge, which provid¬ 
ed security for those who by chance, and with¬ 
out any purpose, happened to kill a man : they 
were six in number, three on each side Jordan. 
It was commanded the nation, when they should 
enlarge their borders, to add three more ; but 
as this command was never fulfilled, the Rab¬ 
bins say, the Messiah, when he comes, will ac¬ 
complish it. Besides the cities of refuge , the 
temple, and especially the altar of burnt-offer¬ 
ings, enjoyed the privilege of an asylum. 

ASYLAS, a follower of Aeneas, and a Sooth¬ 
sayer. Virgil represents him as pouring'along 
his thousands from Thesean Pisa, a colony from 
Alphean Pisa, over which he presided. 

ASYLAS. See Corynaeus . 

ATALANTA, was daughter of Caeneus, or Schae- 
neus, king of Scyros. It was doubted if her 
beauty or swiftness were greater. On consult¬ 
ing the oracle whether she should marry, she 
was answered, that marriage would prove fatal 
to her. Upon this she entered into the woods 
of Mount Maenalus,* in Arcadia, to avoid the 
conversation of men ; but her disdain inflam¬ 
ing their desires, and her pride raising their 
'adoration, she was followed thither by crowds 
of lovers, to whom, at last, she gave this con¬ 
dition : that she would marry any one who could 
out-run her, provided the vanquished should 
suffer any kind of death she might direct. Not¬ 
withstanding many sad examples, Hippomencs, 
son of Macarcus, or Megareus, was not deter¬ 
red from undertaking the race, which he en¬ 
tertained hopes of winning, in consequence of 
three golden apples given him by Venus, (who 
also told him how to use them) gathered in the 
gardens of the Hespcrides. Hippomencs set out 
briskly, but perceiving Atalanta make up to 
him, lie threw down one of the apples, the 
beauty of which inticing Atalanta, she went 
out of her way, followed the apple, and took 
it up: he used the second and third in the same 
manner, and while she was busied in picking 
them up, reached the goal, and took the lady 
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as the prize of his victory. Hippomenes, drunk 
with love, forgot to return due offerings to his 
benefactress, and Venus, resenting this negli¬ 
gence, inflamed them with such impatient de¬ 
sires, that they gratified their passions in the 
temple of Cybele, who, enraged at the profa¬ 
nation, turned them into lions. 

Atalanta, daughter of Jasius, king of Arcadia. 
See Meleager , Oeneus . 

ATARBECHIS, a town in the Delta, celebrated 
for a temple of Venus. 

ATE,' the goddess of mischief: she was daughter 
of Jupiter, and cast down from heaven at the 
death of Hercules ; for Juno having deceived 
Jupiter, in causing Eurystheus to be born before 
Hercules, the god expressed his resentment on 
Ate, as the author of that mischief, and threw 
her headlong from heaven to earth, swearing 
she should never return. The name of this 
goddess comes from to hurt. Her being 

the daughter of Jupiter implies, that no evil 
happens to us but by the permission of Provi¬ 
dence ; and her banishment to earth denotes 
the terri ble effects of Divine justice among men. 
It is easy to see that this fable is designed to re¬ 
present our proneness to evil; or Evil itself, 
under an allegorical figure ; for Homer, having 
described this demon as travelling the earth 
with incredible celerity, doing all the mischief 
in her power, adds, that her sisters, likewise 
daughters of Jupiter, whom he calls Liles, or 
Prayers , come always after her, to repair, as 
far as lies in their power, the evil done by Ate; 
but, being lame, cannot come up to her: inti-, 
mating, that men arc always more forward to 
commit crimes, than to repent and make repa¬ 
ration, 

AT ERG AT IS, the ancient goddess of the 
Ascalonitcs in Syria: the upper part of her 
image resembled a woman ; the lower a fish. 
It is paid she was mother of Scmiramis, and that, 
grieved at the loss of her virginity, she drown¬ 
ed herself in a lake. Her body not being found, 
she was reputed to have been transformed Into 
a fish. Macrobius mentions two deities of the 
Syrians, Adad and Atergatcs, whom he sup¬ 
poses to be the sun and the earth. The etymo¬ 
logy of Atergatis is variously given : Athennc- 
us pretends, that her true name was Gath, who, 
being very fond of delicacies, she ordered that 


no one should eat fish, arep besides Gath. 

Vossius derived it from the Hebrew add ir-dag , 
great fish. This deity was called Derceto by the 
Gi^eeks. Her temple stood in the city Ham¬ 
by ce, called afterwards Hicrapolis : it was ex¬ 
tremely rich, insomuch that Cropus, in his 
march against the Parthians, spent several days 
in weighing the treasure.. See Derceto. 

ATH AM AS, king of Thebes, or of Orchomenos, 
son of Aeolus, and brother of Cretheus, by his 
wife Nephele had Helle and Phryxus ; and by 
Ino, Learchus and Melicertes. It is said that 
Ino fell in love with Phryxus, but being re* 
jeCted in her advances, took the opportunity of 
a great famine to indulge her revenge, as is par¬ 
ticularly narrated under the articles Argonauts , 
Phryxus . Whether owing to this circumstance, 
or to Juno’s hatred against Thebes, Bacchus 
being born there, and Ino, in particular, for 
bringing him up, (which is the more general 
opinion.) it is agreed on all sides that Athamas, 
x having had the misfortune to lose his senses, in 
a paroxysm of phrenzy, killed Learchus his son, 
by Ino,upon which the queen fear ing asimilar fate 
for her son Melicertes, plunged with him from the 
rock Molyris into the sea, whereNeptune receiv¬ 
ed them with open arms, and gave them a place 
among the marine deities. See Ino y Palaemon. 

ATHAMAS, one of the heroes introduced into 
.Troy, in the wooden horse. 

ATHAMANTIADES, a patronymic of the chil¬ 
dren of Athamas. 

ATHEMENES, son of Catreus, king of Crete, 
being informed by the oracle that he should 
kill his father, left him, and retired to Rhodes, 
where he built the temple of Atamyrius, upon 
a mountain of the same name ; but his father 
coming thither in search of him, he unknowing¬ 
ly fulfilled the oracular prediction. 

ATHENA, a name given Minerva by the Greeks, 
because she never sucked the breast of mother 
or nurse ; for she was brought forth of her fa¬ 
ther’s head in full strength. Plato thinks she 
had this name from her skill in divine affairs: 
others are of opinion she was so named from her 
having never been enslaved, but constantly en¬ 
joying the most per fed liberty. 

A1HENAEA, a festival of the ancient Greeks, 
held in honour of Minerva, who was called A- 
tbena. See Panathenaca . 3 
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ATHENAIS, a Sibyl ofErythraea, in the tixpe 
of Alexander. 

ATHLETAE : Persons of strength and agility, 
disciplined to perform in the public games.— 
This appellation is of Greek original, and a de¬ 
rivative of a conflict, whence, also, conies 

c$\qv, the prize, or reward, adjudged to the victor. 
The term Athletae comprehended boxers, 
wrestlers, runners, leapers, and throwers of the 
disk. The pra6tisers of these several exercises 
exhibited their skill in the Olympic, Pythian, 
Isthmian, and other solemn games, as candi¬ 
dates for the established prizes. The athletic 
habit denotes a muscular and vigorous consti¬ 
tution, and the regimen of the Athletae was 
fitted tp promote it, as they intirely fed on so¬ 
lid and viscous viands. In the earlier times, 

£ 

their principal food consisted of dried figs and 
cheese, which was called arida saginatio , 
rgoq>n, &c. Oribasius, or, as others affirm, Py¬ 
thagoras, first brought this sort of provision 
into disuse ; and, in lieu of it, substituted flesh. 
An unremitted attention to whatever could in¬ 
crease their strength and agility, gave the Ath- 

4 

letae such a superiority in these respedfcs, as 
appears to us almost incredible; witness the 
four mentioned by Pausanias, Theagenes the 
Thasian, Polydamas the Thessalian, Euthymus 
the Locrian, and Milo the Crotonian : the last 
of whom is said to have carried a bull on his 
back for a considerable distance, and then to 
have killed him with a blow of his fist. From 
the five exercises of the Athletae, they were 
also denominated nrtvr^xoi, by the Greeks, and 
Quinquertioncs by the Latins ; at least, such as 
engaged in them all. Pie who bore away the 
prize in each, was called by the Greeks TTfi/mOx^, 
and by the Romans Quinquerlio . 

ATHLOTHETA, an officer appointed to super¬ 
intend the solemn games, and adjudge the 
prizes. The Athlotheta was the same with the 
Agonarcha , Agonotheta , and Brabcuta, which see. 

ATPIRAX, the father of Hippodamia, said to 
have been the inventor of magic. 

ATlNAS,aRutilian chiefin the contest with Aeneas 

ATL ANT I ADES,Mcrcury ,the grandson of Atlas. 

. ATL ANT I DAE, priests so called, who inhabit¬ 
ed the western parts of Africa. Uranus, their 
prince, by calculating the course of the sun, and 

the motions of the stars, formed predictions, 
Voh /. 


the accomplishment of which astonishing the 
Atlantidae, they enrolled him, at his death, a- 
mong the gods. See Uranus. 

ATLANTIDES, the seven daughters of Atlas, 
by his wife Pleione, after whom they were also 
stiled Pleiades, from a Greek word which sig¬ 
nifies sailing, because they were supposed fa¬ 
vourable to navigation. Their names were, 
severally, Asterope, Celaeno, EleCtra, Halci- 
one, Maia, Merope, and Taygete. “ These all 
had children, either by heroic princes, or the 
gods themselves, which were ancestors of seve¬ 
ral nations, and builders of many cities. The 

A 

Atlantides, being in great reputation for wis¬ 
dom and justice, were, on these accounts, a- 
dored as goddesses. Busiris, king of Egypt, 
carried them off by- violence, but Hercules, tra¬ 
velling through Africa, conquered him, and de- 
, livering the princesses, restored them to their 
father.; who, to requite bis kindness, taught 
him astronomy : whence arose the fable of that 
hero's, supporting the heavens for a day, to ease 
Atlas of his burthen. The Atlantides, how¬ 
ever, with their mother, endured a new perse¬ 
cution from Orion, who pursued them five 
years, till J upiter, prevailed on by their pray¬ 
ers, took them into the heavens, where they 
form the constellation called the Pleiades, and 
sometimes Vergiliae . Some authors pretend 
that the Pleiades were daughters of Lycurgus, 
born at Naxos; and that they were translated to 
Heaven for their good offices in the education of 
Bacchus ; whilst others affirm that the children 
of Atlas, attributed to Lycurgus, were not his 
daughters by Pleione, called Pleiades, but his 
daughters by Aethra, distinguished by the ap¬ 
pellation of the Hyadcs. See Hyades, Pleiades . 

ATLAS, was son of Iapetus and Clymene, and 
brother of Prometheus, according to most au¬ 
thors ; or, as others relate, son of Iapetus by 
Asia, daughter of Oceanus. In the division of 
his father’s dominions, Mauritanica fell to his 
share ; and he gave his name to the mountain 
of that country, which still bears it. As he was 
greatly skilled in astronomy, he became the 
first inventor of the sphere, which occasioned 
the fable of his being turned into a mountain, 
and supporting the heavens on his shoulders.-— 
Atlas had many children. Of his sons, the most 
famous was Hesperus (whom some call his bro- 
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ther) and Hyas. By his wife Pleione he Had 
seven daughters, viz. Asterope, Cclano, Elec- 
tra, Haley one, Maia, Merope, and Taygete, 
who went by the general names of Atiantides, 
or* Pleiades ; and by his wife Aethra he had 
also seven other daughters, viz. Ambrosia, Eu- I 
dora, Coronis, Plexaris, Pytho, and T.yche, I 
who bore the common appellation of the Hy- 
ades. According to Hyginus, Atlas having 
assisted the giants in their war against Jupiter, 
was, by the vidiorious god, doomed, as a pu- 1 
nishment, to sustain the weight of the heavens. 
Ovid, however, represents him as a powerful 1 
and wealthy monarch, proprietor of the gar¬ 
dens of the Hesperides, which bore golden fruit; 
but that being warned by the oracle of Themis 
that he should suffer some great injury from a I 
son of Jupiter, he stridlly forbade all foreigners 
access tc his presence. Perseus, however, hav¬ 
ing the courage to appear before him, he was 
ordered to retire, with strong menaces in case 
of disobedience ; but the hero presenting his | 
shield, with the dreadful head of Medusa, turned 
him into the mountain which still bears his 
name. The Abbe la Pluche has given a very 
clear and ingenious explication of this fable.--- 
Of all nations the Egyptians had, with the great- 
estassiduity, cultivated astronomy. To point 
out the difficulties attending the study of this 
science, they represented it by an image bear¬ 
ing a globe or sphere on its back, which they 
called Atlas , a word signifying great toil or la¬ 
bour ; but the word also signifying support , the 
Phoenicians, led by the representation, took 
it in this sense, and in their voyages to Mauri¬ 
tania, seeing the high mountains of that coun¬ 
try covered with snow, and losing their tops in 
the clouds, gave them the name of Atlas, and 
thus produced the fable, by which the symbol 
of astronomy used among the Egyptians be- 
came a Mauritanian king, transformed into a 
mountain, whose head supports the heavens. 
The rest of the fable is equally obvious to ex¬ 
planation. The annual inundations of the Nile 
obliged the Egyptians to be very exa<5t in observ¬ 
ing the motions of the heavenly bodies. The 
Hyades, or Huades, took their name from the 
figure V, which they form in the head of Tau¬ 
rus. 'The Pleiades were a remarkable constel¬ 
lation, and of great use to the Egyptians in 


regulating the seasons: hence they became the 
daughters of Atlas ; and Orion, who rising just 
as they set, was called their lover. By the 
golden apples that grew in the gardens of the 
Hesperides, the Phoenicians expressed the rich 
and beneficial commerce they had in the Medi¬ 
terranean, which being carried on during three 
months only of the year, gave rise to the fable 
of the Hesperian Sisters. The most usual-way 
of representing Atlas, among the ancient ar¬ 
tists, was as supporting a globe; for the old 
poets commonly refer to this attitude in speak¬ 
ing of him. Valerius Flaccus has a very re¬ 
markable description of a figure of Atlas, as 
standing in the midst of the waters, and sup¬ 
porting an armillary globe of the heavens, with 
all the planets making their proper motions 
round it. In the Farnese Atlas, he is repre¬ 
sented as supporting the celestial globe with 
his head, neck, and shoulders. 

ATREUS, son of Pelops and Hippodamia, and 
father of Agamemnon and Menelaus> is sup¬ 
posed to have been king of Mycenae and Ar¬ 
gos, about 1228 years before the Christian era. 
He expelled his brother Thy estes from his court 
for having a criminal correspondence with Ae- 
rope his wife, but understanding he had two 
children by her, recalled him from exile, kill¬ 
ed the children, and served them up at the ta¬ 
ble where he and Thyestes dined. M It is said 
that the Sun, unable to endure a sight so hor¬ 
rible, turned his course backward, and with¬ 
drew his light. 

ATR1DES, the sons of Atreus. 

ATROPOS, one of the Parcae, or Fates, so named 
from a and because she is unalterable, un¬ 

changeable . Atropos concludes our existence, 
by cutting short, with scissars, the thread of 
life, which is drawn by ClotbQ, and wound by 

I Lachesis. See Fates, Parcae . 

ATTIS, or ATTYS, a beautiful Phrygian shep. 
herd, and priest of the goddess Cybelc : after 
his death he was deified, and worshipped as 
the Sun. Julian calls him the great god Attis; 
and Lucian mentions a golden statue of Attys, 
placed among those of Bcndis, Anubis, and 
Mithrus, who were all adored as the Sun. He 
is frequently joined with Cybelc, in ancient mo¬ 
numents, and sometimes pictured alone, hold¬ 
ing a pastoral pipe in his right hand, and acrookin 
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his left. According to Ovid, Attys was appointed 
by Cybele to preside in her rites, she having 
enjoined him inviolable chastity; but the youth, 
forgetting his vow, the goddess, in resentment, 
deprived him of his senses. At last, however, 
pitying his misery, she changed him to a pine, 
which, as well as the box, was held sacred to 
her. Servius, on Virgil, relates that Attis, a 
beautiful youth, and priest of the great Mo¬ 
ther, being beloved by the king of his city, and 
understanding that violence was meditated a- 
gainst him, fled into the woods, where having 
been found, and brought to the king, he seized 
the opportunity to emasculate him. The king, 
however, inflidted a similar revenge, and At¬ 
tis, who lay expiring beneath a pine-tree, be¬ 
ing found by the priests of the great Mother* 
they carried him into her temple, endeavoured 
in va?n to preserve him alive, and, when dead, 
buried him: in memory of which, the great 
Mother instituted an annual mourning, and 
enjoined her votaries to undergo the same 
mutilation. The Phrygians say, that Cybele 
fell in love with Attys, and being with child 
by him, Moeones", her father, king of Phrygia, 
caused him to be slain, and his body thrown 
to wild beasts ; upon which Cybele ran mad: 
soon after a plague and famine laying waste the 
country, the oracle commanded that Attys 
should be buried, and Cybele worshipped as a 
goddess. Pausanias tells us, that Hermesianax, 
an elegiac poet, reported Attys to have been 
the son of one Cal a us, a Phrygian, and born 
impotent ; but that, when he was grown up, 
he went into Lydia, and taught the Lydians to 
celebrate the Orgia of the great Mother Dindy- 
me, or Cybele, and that he was in so great es¬ 
teem with her, as to excite the jealousy of Ju¬ 
piter, who sent a wild boar among the Lydians, 
which slew many of them, and among the rest 
Attys ; for which reason the Pessenuntian Ga¬ 
latians abstained from the flesh of that animal. 
They, however, relate the story differently, 
pretending that from the impurity of Jupiter, 
in a dream, a genius sprung up of the human 
iorm, but of both sexes, which was culled Ap¬ 
rils/is; the gods, being afraid of such a mon- 
fiter, castrated him, and having thrown upon 
the ground the parts taken from him, they be¬ 
came an almond tree, loaded with fruit 
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daughter of the river San gar ins gathered some of 
these almonds, and putting them in her. bosom 
they immediately disappeared. The Nymph, 
however, proved with child, and was delivered 
of a son called Attis, who, being exposed, was 
suckled by a goat. Growing up exceedingly 
beautiful, Agdistes became enamoured of him ; 
.but, disappointed in the gratification of her 
passion, on the youth’s being sent to the court 
of Pessanus to marry the king’s daughter, she 
contrived to get thither at the instant of the 
nuptials, and suddenly inspired Attis with i 
much phrenzy, that he castrated himself On 
the spot. But, afterward, repenting the effects 
of her anger, she obtained of Jupiter, as some 
atonement, that the members of Attis should 
never decay. Agdistis, according to Hesychius, 
is the same with Cybele, mother of the gods. 

■ S ee Cybele. ’ , t 

ATYMNIUS, brother of Maris, two Lycian 
chiefs on the side of Troy; the first fell by An- 
tilochus, and the other by Tlirasimedes,, sons 
of Nestor. 

ATYS, a youth mentioned by Virgil, as the 

friend of lulus, or Ascanius, son of Aeneas.- 

The Attii were supposed to have been his 
descendants. 

AUF1D1US, the river, is described by the poets 
in a personal manner. According to Horace, 
Sic tauriformis volvitur Aujidius , &c. The figure 
of Aufidius should have the head of a bull. 
AUGA, AUGE, or AUGEA, daughter of Aloe- 
us, being deflowered by Hercules, became preg¬ 
nant, and brought forth Telephus ; but no 
sooner was she delivered, than • Aloeus put 
both her and her son into a chest, and or¬ 
dered them to be thrown into the Caycus.— 
Venus, however, guiding the chest, it wa> 
wafted to the mouth of the river, and taken up 
by Teuthras, who, falling in love with Augea, 
married her, and left his kingdom to her son. 

AUGEAS, was king of Elis, the cleansing of 
whose stables constituted the sixth labour of 
Hercules. Apollonius, in his third Argonautic, 
makes Augeas son of Apollo, and ranks him 
in the number of the heroes who sailed with 
Jason to Colchis in search of the golden fleepp 
See He tv i lies. 

AUGUR, an officer among the Romans appoint¬ 
ed to discover the will of the gods, or future 
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events, by the interpretation of dreams, ora¬ 
cles, and prodigies, and to pronounce whe¬ 
ther any enterprize would be prosperous or ad¬ 
verse, whether public or private. Hence, 
whenever their omens presented an unpro- 
pitious appearance, magistrates were displaced, 
public assemblies deferred, expeditions coun¬ 
termanded, and the like. The title of Augur 
is derived by some from avium gestu ; by others, 
from avium garritu ; the motion and gestures , or 
the chirping and chattering of birds . Romulus 
himself was a considerable proficient in the 
art; and, therefore, after dividing the city 
into three tribes, the Tatienses , the Rbanmenses , 
and the Luceres ; he constituted three Augurs, 
one for each tribe. A fourth was added by 
Servius Tullius. These, however, being ail cho¬ 
sen from the Patricians or Nobility, in the year 
of the city 454, the Tribunes of the People, 
with much difficulty, obtained, that five of the 
Plebeians should be added to the college. Af¬ 
terwards, in the year of the city 671, their 
number was augmented to fifteen, by Sylla the 
dictator. Of these, the eldest presided over 
the rest, and was honoured with the title of 
Magister Collegii. They bore an augural staff 
or wand as the ensign of their office, and their 
dignity was so much respe<5led, that they were 
never, even on the commission of the greatest 
enormity, deprived, as in other sacerdotal in¬ 
stitutions, of their privileges. That some of 
the emperors assumed the office of Augur, as 
well as pontiff, is evident from several coins 
of Julius, Augustus, Vespasian, Verus, &c. 
which have the augural ensigns upon them. 

AUGURY. See Divination by Birds. 

AUGUST ALES, an epithet given to the Fla- 

« mens, or priests who sacrificed to Augustus 
Caesar, after the deification of that emperor. 
They were appointed by .Tiberius to perform 
the services of the ne v w divinity. 

AUGUST ALIA, a feast instituted in honour of 

Augustus, This festival was established in the 

year of Rome 836, after the conclusion of his 

wars, and settlement of Sicily, Greece, Asia, 

Syria, and Pa^tia. On this occasion also, an 

altar was ere&ed to hijn, with the inscription 
fortunae rcduci. 

Aucjustaua, was also the name given to the 
games celebrated in honour of the sajme em¬ 


peror, on the 4th of the ides of October, that 
having been the day of his return to Rome after 
all his expeditions. 

AULETES, a king of the Etrurians, who, hav¬ 
ing joined Aeneas, was slain by Messapus, a 
chieftain of Turnus. 

AULETES, a chief mentioned by Virgil, as as- 
sisting Aeneas. 

AULIS, a daughter of Ogyges. 

AULONIUS, a surname of Aesculapius. 

AUNES, king of Daunia. See Aesculapius . 

AURAE, the AIRS, a sort of aerial beings, re¬ 
sembling the Sylphs of our own poetry. Their 
chief discrimination is, the veil they either 

hold in their hands, or else wave over their 

* • 

heads. They oftener occur on the painted 
cieiings of the ancients, than on any other re¬ 
mains of antiquity. Pliny mentions two statues 
of the.Aurae as objedls of admiration, in his 
time at Rome: But though no statues of them 
remain to us, they are frequently met with in 
the paintings of the ancients. Amongst those 
of the late Dr. Mead, several of them might 
be seen. These divinities were light and airy, 
with long robes, and streaming veils of bright 
and pleasing colours, fit companions of the 
Zephyrs, whom they sometimes accompany, 
scattering flowers as they fleet through the 
element assigned them. Ever sportive and 
happy in themselves, they delight in the hap¬ 
piness of mortals. 

The Aura invoked by Cephalus, which excited the 
jealousy of Procris, in the story so beautifully 
told by Ovid, and prettily alluded to (though 
not understood) by Pope:— . 

** Come, gentle air, th* Aeolian shepherd said. 

While Procris panted in the secret shade, ,, t&c .— 

. was one of these. Milton hath introduced 
them in their proper occupations: 

Air 8, vernal Airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces , and the Hours, in dance 
Led on th’ eternal Spring. 

Again: 

Gcntl csAirs due at their hour, 

To fan the earth now wak*d, and usher in 
The evening cool. 

The latter passage, in union with Collins’s At- 
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tendantson Evening :-- ff ThePENsivE Pleasures 
sweet, prepare thy shadowy car would have 
furnished a happy subject for the pencil of 
Guido. It is observable that Winkelmann 
hath confounded the Airs with the Hours. 
AUREA, or REGIA, an epithet of Fortune , of 
whom a statue so called was kept in the empe¬ 
ror’s chamber at Rome, and, on his death, re¬ 
moved to that of his successor* 

AURORA, goddess of the morning, was the 
youngest daughter of Hyperion and Theia, or, 
according to some, of Titan and Terra. Or¬ 
pheus calls her the Harbinger of Titan, for she 
is the personification of that light which pre- 
ceeds the appearance of the Sun. . The poets 
describe this goddess as rising out of the ocean 
in a saffron robe, seated in a flame-coloured 

V ' * 

•car, drawn by two, or four horses, expanding 
with her rosy fingers the gates of light, and 
scattering the pearly dew. Virgil repre¬ 
sents her horses as of flame colour, and va¬ 
ries their number from two to four, accord¬ 
ing as she rises slower or faster. Theocritus 
-assigns her white horses, more in respeCt to 
the nature of light, than the vapours which 
arise with it, whilst Lycophron seats her on 
Pegasus. Aurora is said to have loved a beau- 

* • 9 

tiful youth called Cephalus, by whom she be- 
, came the mother of Phaeton ; for Cephalus is 
supposed to be the Sun, and Phaeton or Heat, 
to have been produced by the rapidity of his 
motion ; but, according to the poets, Cephalus 
was son of Aeolus, and husband of Procris, 
daughter of Ere&heus, king of Athens. They 
relate, that Aurora often seeing him when 
hunting, feil in love with him, and carried 
him into heaven ; but that, even there, she 
could not prevail on him to violate his faith. 
She is reported also to have had an amour with 
Orion; a person of great beauty, whom she 
bore from the chace to Delos. By Astraeus 
her husband, one of the Titans, she had the 
Stars and the four Winds, Argestes, Boreas, 
Notus, and Zephyrus: but her greatest favou¬ 
rite was Tithonus, to whom she bore Aema- 
thion and Memnon. Aurora is said to have ■ 
been daughter of Titan and the Earth, because 
the light of the morning , seems to rise out of 
the Earth, and to proceed from the Sun, which 
immediately follpws it. She is stiled mother 

* i # i • 


of the four Winds, because, after calm in the 
'night, the winds rise in the morning, as atten¬ 
dant upon the Sun, by whose heat and light 

• 9 • 

they are begotten. There is no other goddess 
of whom we have so many beautiful descrip¬ 
tions in the poets. The Romans have shewed 
a variety, but no confusion, in their characters 
of her ; the differences being only of the same 
kind with those we meet with in the two pic¬ 
tures of Guidp and Guercino. The one £xhi- 
. bits a morning gay and pleasing ; the other, a 
dark and lowering* If we may judge by the 
poets, the ancient painters used to suit , her 
complexion to the occasion it. sometimes 
glowed with celestial rosy red ; at others, was 
of a wanner cast; and, sometimes, more or 
less swarthy, according to the sort of morning 
they meant to represent* Her skin, in the 
most beautiful pictures, should be coloured 
like that of the Venus Anaduomene , by Apelles, 
and might have something not unlike the hu¬ 
mid cast for which that picture was so remark¬ 
able : 

---h er locks compress’d, 

.Send the quick drops which trickle down her breast c 
O’er her bright skin .the melting bubbles spread. 

And clothe her .beauties in a. softer shade.” 

Her robe should be of a pale but clear yellow, 
and she should hold in her hand a rod or a 
torch ; her chariot should be of a fine rose co¬ 
lour, witli pearls of dew scattered here and 
there upon it, and the horses either cream- 
•'coloured or roan. Ovid, in his story of 
her passion for Cephalus, makes the station for 
her setting out to be on Mount Hymcttus ; but 
that must vary with the scene represented. It 
appears from the same poet, that she sets out 
always before Sol, though not long before him. 
There seem to have been some ancient repre- 
-sentations of this goddess, as driving Nox and 
Somnus from her presence; and of the Con¬ 
stellations as chaced out of heaven at her ap¬ 
proach; the latter, however, seems as ridicu¬ 
lous a subject for a picture, as the former is a 
fine .one* In a painting esteemed capital, near 
the Hague, .this goddess is represented on a 
golden chariot, drawn by white horses, with 
wings; on her head is the morning star, 
and she is attended by Phoebus and the Dawn. 
F.or $ more particular account of the amours 
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of Aurora, and the fate of her children, see the 
articles Cepbalus, Orion , Titbonous , Aematbion , 
-Memiion, Pbac'ton. 

AtJRtJNCUS, the same as Aveuuncus. See DU 
Avemnci . 

AUSES, an ancient and very savage people of 
Libya. According to Herodotus, they were 
unacquainted with marriage, and had all their 
wohien in.common. The children were brought 
Op by the mothers till they were able to walk, 
after Which they were introduced to an assem¬ 
bly of the men, who met every three months, 
and the tnan to whom any child first spoke, ac¬ 
knowledged himself its father. They celebra¬ 
ted annually a feast in honour of Minerva, in 
•which the girls divided into two companies, 
fought with sticks and stones, and those who 
died of their wounds were concluded not to have 
been virgins. 

AUSON, a son of Ulysses and Calypso, and pro- ; 
genitor of the Ausones, a people of Libya. 

AUSPICES. See Aruspices , Augury . 

AUSTER, the Genius of the South-wind, called 
indifferently by the names of Notus and Auster, 
was son of Aurora and Astraeus. Auster is de¬ 
scribed by Ovid as large, and so old as to have 
grey hair; of a gloomy countenance, and with 
clouds about his head. Most of the lines in his 
character are designed to point him out as the 
dispenser of heavy showers and great rains ; he 
has dusky wings, and sometimes a full dark 
robe. Virgil has alluded to the gloominess of 
his countenance in a passage which has .given 
great disgust to the critics: Quid cogitet humidus 
Auster? and described him as saddening the 
very heavens. Several of the commentators, 
accustomed to consider the winds in their na¬ 
tural state, and not allegorically, are offended 
at the word cogitet, the thinking of a wind to them 
being the highest absurdity. They therefore 
propose to altar the passage, and, for cogitet, 
read cogat et, or concitet; contrary, they confess, 
to every copy. But were they to consider that 
Virgil was the writer; that the winds,in his time, 
were frequently represented as persons; that he 
had been used to sec them so represented ; that 
they were commonly worshipped as deities; and 
that Virgil had probably worshipped them him- 

self,in his voyage between Rome and Athens; as 

Horace hud, in his favour ; they might-be per¬ 


suaded not to think it so strange an expression. 
Indeed, instead of its being strange and absurd, 
it appears to b e proper, and extremely poetical. 
The general character of the face of Auster is 
gloominess and mischief,the particular subje<5i in 
question. Boreas is usually represented lj}ce a fe¬ 
rocious, impetuous bully, and Auster with a sul¬ 
len, designing countenance. Valerius Flaccus 
describes him as attended with showers; Ovid 
with water, dripping from every part of him ; 
Statius, as pouring down the waters of the hea¬ 
vens on the earth ; and Juvenal as sitting in the 
cave of the winds, and drying his wings after a 
storm. 

m \ 

AUTHE, one of the seven daughters of the giant 
Alcyoneus, who was slain by Hercules. 

AUTOLEON, a leader of the Crotoniates, fight¬ 
ing against the Locrians, who always left a 
space in their lines for Ajax, as though he were 
alive, directing his force towards the spot, was 
wounded on the breast by the spe&re of the 
hero, and could not be cured till after he had 
appeased his manes. 

AUTHIAS, the prophet. See Procrosia. 

AUTHRONIUS, a leader in Virgil, overthrown 
by Salius. 

AUTOLYCUS, a son of Mercury, by Chione, 
daughter of Daedalion, notorious for his craft 
and dexterity, as a thief. Nothing was safe 
whereyer he came, and such was his adroitness 
in disguising his plunder, that the cattle he stole 
could i>o longer be known; except in the instance 
of Sisyphus, who having marked his oxen un¬ 
der the feet, was, by that means, able to ascer- 
tain them, Autolycus, pleased with, the con¬ 
trivance, admitted Sisyphus to his confidence, 
and allowed him so familiar an intercourse with 
Anticlea, his daughter, that she soon was found 
to be pregnant. On the discovery of this, he 
married her to Laertes, and Ulysses proved to 
be the child.---Autolycus, according to Apollo¬ 
nius, had accompanied Hercules in some of his 
adventures, together with his brothers, Phlogius 

and Deileon, all sons of Deimachus; but after 
the three had been settled at Sinope, the spirit 
of roving incited them anew, and they jo ined 
Jason with the other Argonauts. 

Hyginus hath mentioned another Autolycus , son 
ofPhryxus and CJhalciope. 
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AUTOMATE, one of the Cyclades, daughter of 
Danaus. 

AUTOMAT I A, a name under which Fortune was 
worshipped, as the goddess of good-luck. 

AUTOMEDON, son of Dioreus, who sailed a- 
gainst Troy in an armament of ten ships. He 
was charioteer to Achilles, and afterwards to 

Pyrrhus. 

In the Iliad, another Greek is mentioned of this 
name, who was killed by Aretus. 

AUTOMEDUSA, a daughter of Alcathous, killed 
by Tydeus. 

AUTONOE, daughter of Cadmus, king of The¬ 
bes, by Hermione, was wife of Aristaeus, and 
mother of A6taeon, whom his own dogs tore 

asunder. See Aristaeus , Adi aeon. 

* * 

Also the sister of Ino and Agave, the mother of 
Pentheus was of this name: as was one of the 
Dan aides, one of the Nereides, and one of Pe¬ 
nelope’s attendants. 

AUTONOEIUS HEROS, the Autonoeian hero , or 
A6taeon, son of Autonoe. 

AUTONOUS, a Grecian chief, killed by Hedlor, 
and a Trojan killed by Fatroclus. 

AU1UMN: This season, was represented as a 
young man, with a basket of fruit in one hand, 
and caressing a dog with the other. 

AVENTINUS MONS. See Mount Avcntine. 

AVENTINUS, a principal leader in the Latian 
war against Aeneas. Virgil makes him the son 
of Hercules, and the priestess Rhea. 

AVERNUS, a lake of Campania, in Italy, near 
Baiae, famous among the ancients for its poi¬ 
sonous qualities: they supposed it unnavigable, 
and to send forth such poisonous vapours, that 
no bird could fly over it. Of this celebrated 
lake, Strabo gives the following account. Near 
Baiae lies the Liicrine bay, and, within it, the 
lake Avernus: it was here that Homer had de¬ 
scribed Ulysses as conversing with the ghost of 
Tiresias; for here, they said, was the oracle 
sacred to the Shades, which Ulysses came and 
consulted concerning his return. The Aver¬ 
nus is a deep and darksome lake, w;*th a narrow 
entry from the outer bay, surrounded with 
steep banks, that hang threatening over it, and 
only accessible by the narrow passage through 
which you sail in. These banks were anciently 
ove rgrown with a wild wood, impenetrable to 
the human foot. Its gloomy shade impressed 


an awful superstition upon the minds q( the be¬ 
holders, whence it was reputed the habitation 
of the Cimmerians, who dwelt in perpetual 
night. Whoever sailed thither, first offered 
sacrifice, and endeavoured to propitiate tl}§ W 
fernal powers, with the assistance of the pr Jests, 
who attended at the place to dire6t £he mystic 
performance. Within, a fountain of pure water 
broke forth just over the sea, but no person ever 
believed it a fountain, under the idea of its being 
a vein of the Styx. Near this place was the ora¬ 
cle ; and the hot waters frequent in those parts 
occasioned the belief, that they were branches 
of the burning Phlegethon. The communica¬ 
tion with the Lucrine lake is still to be distin¬ 


guished, although now filled up with earth ; 
the distance between the two is but a few paces. 
The poisonous effluvia from this lake was said 
to be so strong, that, as observed, they proved 
fatal to birds endeavouring to fly over it ; but 
after rooting up the wood, and building around 
it, no noxious effects were felt. Virgil ascribes 
the poisonous exhalation nqt to the lake itself, 
but to the cavern near it, which was called A- 
vernus, or the Cave of the Sybil , through which 
the poets feigned a descent to hell: hence, the 
proper name of the lake is Lacus Averni , the 
lake near the cavern, as it is called by some an¬ 
cient authors. It is now called Averno , is atiout 
two miles long, one broad, and so far now from 
having qualities noxious to birds, that many 
swim upon it. A little to the west is the cave 
of the Sibyl, the noxious qualities of which 
seem also to be lost. There are also the re¬ 
mains of walls standing, which some suppose 
to have been a temple of Apollo, and others of 
Pluto. Among the ancients, all places which e- 
mitted poisonous exhalations were called Averni. 


AU XESIA. See Lithobolia . 

AUX.O and HEGEMONE, the two Graces of the 
Athenians (for they acknowledged but two) 
were honoured under this title. 

AVERRUNCI. See Dii Avcrruncu 

AVESTA. See Fire, 

AVISTUPOR, a name of Priapus, who had tem¬ 
ples cre&ed to him as the tutelar deity of vine¬ 
yards and gardens ; lie defended them from 
thieves and birds destructive to the fruit. For 
this reason, his image is usually placed in gar¬ 
dens, holding in his hand a sickle. 
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AXIEROS, AXIQCERSA, AXIOCERSUS, the 
three Cabin, 

AXINOMANTIA, a kind of magic, in which a 
stone was used called Gagate, 

AXION, son of Phegeus/ and brother of Arsinoe. 

AXUR, ANXUR, ANXYRUS, AXURUS, that 

* is, beardless . Jupiter was worshipped as an in¬ 
fant in Campania, and particularly at Anxur, 
a city of the Volsci. 

AXYLUS, son of Teuthras, an hospitable prince ; 
according to Homer,- killed by Dipmedes. 
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AZAN, son of Areas, king of Arcadia by Erato, 
oi?e of the Dryads. He shared his father’s king¬ 
dom with his two brothers, Aphidas and Ela- 
tus. His portion was called Azania. 

A mountain of Arcadia, sacred to Cybele, was 
also called Azan . 

AZESI A, a surname of Proserpine. 

AZIZUS, a surname of Mars. 

AZONI, a term anciently applied to such of the 
gods as were not the private divinities of any 
particular country or people, but were acknow¬ 
ledged as gods in every country, and worship¬ 
ped by every nation. These Azoni were an 
order above the visible and sensible gods, which 
were called Zonaei, who inhabited some parti¬ 
cular part of the world, and never remained 
out of the distridt or zone assigned them. 

AZORTJS, one of the Argonauts. 

AZRA1L, the Angel of Death. The Mahome¬ 
tans have several, ridiculous traditions concern¬ 


ing this angel. He is supposed to have been 
particularly concerned in the creation of Adam. 
The angels Gabriel, Michael, and Israfil, they 
say, were sent by God, one after another, to 
fetch, for that purpose, seven handfuls of earth 
from different depths and of different colours ; 
but the Earth, being apprehensive of the con¬ 
sequences, and desiring them to represent her 
fear to God, that the creature he designed to 
form would rebel against him, and draw down 
his curse upon her, they returned without per¬ 
forming God's commands ; on which he sent 
Azrail, who executed his commission without 
remorse ; for which reason God appointed him 
to separate the souls from the bodies, and he 
was therefore called the Angel of Death. They 
_ relate likewise, that this angel passing once by 
Solomon, in a visible shape, and looking at a 
person who was sitting with him, the man asked 
who he was ? and upon Solomon’s acquainting 
him that it was the Angel of .Death, the man 
said. He seems to want me, wherefore order the 
wind to carry me hence into India: which be¬ 
ing accordingly done, the angel said to Solo¬ 
mon, I looked so earnestly at the man out of 
wonder, because I was commanded to take his 
soul in India, but found him with thee in Pa¬ 
lestine. This story is told in relation to the 
Koran, where it is said : No soul knoweth in what 
land it shall die . 

S 
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Baal, BEL, or BELUS, an idol of the Chal¬ 
deans and Phoenicians, or Canaanites: the for- 
mer worshipped Mars under this name, as ap¬ 
pears from Josephus, who, speaking of Thu- 
rus, successor of Ninus, says: To this Mars 
the Assyrians eredted the first statue, and wor¬ 
shipped him as a god, calling him Baal. It is 
probable the Phoenicians worshipped the Sun 
under the name of Baal, for Josiah, desirous of 
compensating for the wickedness of Manasseh, 
in worshipping Baal and the host of heaven, put 
to death the priests who burnt incense unto Baal, to 
the Sim, and to the Moon, and to the Planets, and 
to all the Host of Heaven. He likewise took away 
the horses that the kings of Judah had given to the 
Sun, and burnt the chariots of the Sun with fire .— 
The temples dedicated to this deity are called 
in scripture Chamanim, which signifies places 
inclosed with walls, and including perpetual 
fire. Maundrell, in his journey from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem, observed some traces of these en¬ 
closures in Syria ; most of them were void of 
gtatues; in a few there were some, but of no 
uniform figure. The word Baal , in the Punic 
language, signifies lord or master, and, doubt¬ 
less, the supreme deity; the lord and master 
of the universe. It is often joined with the 
name of some false god, as Baal-bcrith, Baal- 
peor, Baal-zephon, and the like. This deity 
passed from the Phoenicians to the Carthagi¬ 
nians, who were a colony of the Phoenicians, 
as appears from the Carthaginian names Han¬ 
nibal, Asdrubal, &c. according to the custom 
of the East, where kings and, great men added 
to their own names those of their gods. This 
false deity is frequently mentioned in scripture, 
in the plural number Baalim , which may sig¬ 
nify either that the name Baal was given to 
different gods, or that there were many sta¬ 
tues bearing different appellations consecrated 
to this idol. Arnobius tells us, that Baal was 
of an uncertain sex, and that his votaries, when 
they called upon him, invoked him thus. Hear 
us, whether thou art a god or goddess! Some learn- 
Vol. L 3 
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ed men think, that the Baal of the Phoenicians 
is the Saturn of the Greeks ; which seems pro¬ 
bable, from the conformity between the human 
sacrifices offered to Saturn, and those which we 
learn from the scriptures, were offered to Baal. 
Others are of opinion, that Baal was the Peoe- 
nician or Tyrian Hercules, a god of great an¬ 
tiquity in Phoenicia. The Mahometans relate, 
that Abraham, before he left Ur of the Chal¬ 
dees, took an opportunity, when the Chaldeans 
were abroad in the fields celebrating a great 
festival, to break in pieces all their idols except 
Baal, at whose neck he hung the axe with 
which he had accomplished his purpose, that 
they might suppose Baal himself was the au¬ 
thor of the mischief. Thus the Koran : We 
gave unto- Abraham his diredtion heretofore, 
and we knew him to be worthy of the revela¬ 
tions wherewith he was favoured. Remember 
when he said unto his father and his people, 
what are these images to which ye are so entirely 
devoted? They answered. We found our fathers 
worshipping them. He said. Verily, both ye 
and your fathers have been in a manifest error. 
They said. Dost thou seriously tell us the truth, 
or art thou one who jestest with us ? He re¬ 
plied, Verily, your lord is the Lord of the hea¬ 
vens and the earth ; it is he who hath created 
them, and I am one of those who bear witness 
thereof. By God, I will surely devise a plot 
against your idols, after ye shall have retired 
from them, and shall have turned your backs. 
And in the people’s absence he went into the 
temple where the idols stood, and he broke 
them all in pieces, except the biggest of them, 
that they might lay the blame upon that. And 
when they were returned, and saw the havock 

which had been made, they said: Who hath 
done this to our gods ? he is certainly an im¬ 
pious person. And certain of them answered. 
We heard a young man speak reproachfully 
of them, he is named Abraham. They said. 
Bring him, therefore, before the eyes of the 
people, that they may bear witness against 
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him. And when he was brought before the 
assembly, they said, hast thou done this unto 
our gods,OAbraham? He answered. Nay, that 
biggest of them hath done it; but ask them if 
they can speak. And they returned unto them¬ 
selves, and said, the one to the other. Verily, 
ye are the impious persons. Afterwards they 
relapsed into their former obstinacy, and said. 
Verily, thou knowest that these speak not. A- 
braham answered. Do ye therefore worship, 
beside God, that, which cannot profit you at 
all, neither can it hurt you ? Fie on you, and 
upon that which ye worship beside God! Do 
ye not understand ? They said. Burn him and 
avenge your gods.” Mahomet was indebted to 
the Jews for this story, who tell it in a manner 
somewhat different; for they say that Abra¬ 
ham performed this exploit in his father’s shop, 
during his absence; and that Terah returning, 
and demanding the occasion of this outrage, 
Abraham told him, that the idols had quar¬ 
relled about an offering of fine flour brought 
them by an old woman, and that the biggest of 
them, Baal, had got the better of the rest, and 
broken them to pieces. They add, that Terah, 
in the excess of his passion, carried his son be¬ 
fore Nimrod, to punish his insolence. See Bel, 
Bclus. 

BAAL-BERITH, the god of the Shechemites. 
Bochart conje6tures, that Beritb is the same as 
Beroc, daughter of Venus and Adonis, who 
was given in marriage to Bacchus ; and that 
she gave her name to the city of Berith in Phoe¬ 
nicia, and became afterwards the goddess of 
it. Baal-Berith signifies lord of the covenant , and 
may be taken for the god who presides over 
alliances and oaths, in like manner as the 
Greeks had their Zcu? ogn »©■», and the Romans 
their Dens Fidius , or [Jupiter Pis lias. The idola¬ 
trous Israelites made Baal-Berith their god, 
and created altars to him, on which were of¬ 
fered human sacrifices. 

BAAL-GAD, the god of happiness 9 vcn idol amongst 
the Phoenicians. 

BAAL-PKOR,BAAL-PHEGOR,ohBEEL-PHE- 
GOR, an idol of the Moabites and. Midianitcs, 
We are told that Israel joined himself to Baal - 
Poor, and that Solomon created an altar to this 
idol upon the Mount of Olives, Who this 
Btial-Pcor was, hath not been determined. The 


ancient Jews supposed him to be no other than 
Priapus ; and that his worship consisted in the 
most obscene practices. Maimonides says, 
they exposed their privities before this idol; 
and Solomon Iarchi goes so far as to affirm, 
that Baal-Peor was so called : eo quod distende - 
bant coram eo foramen podicis , et stercus offerebani ; 
because, they distended their posteriors before 
him, and offered to him the deposite. Others 
have taught, that as Baal is a general name, 
signifying lord , Peor may be the name of some 
great prince deified after his death. Mede and 
several imagine, that Peor being the name of 
a mountain in the country of Moab, on which 
the temple of Baal was built, Baal-Peor may 
be only another name of that deity, taken from 
the situation of his temple, just as Jupiter is 
stiled Olympius, because he was worshipped 
in a temple built on Mount Olympus. Selden, 
who is of this opinion, conjeftures, from the 
words of the Psalmist, that Baal-Peor is the 
same with Pluto. They joined themselves toJSaal - 
Peor, and ate the offer mgs of the dead; though by 
the sacrifices, or offerings of .the dead , in this pas¬ 
sage, may be meant no more than sacrifices or 
offerings made to idols or false gods, who are 
very properly called the dead, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the true god, who is stiled in scrip¬ 
ture the living god. It is certain that his priests 
offered human sacrifices, and what is still more 
unnatural, they ate of the victims they offered. 

BAAL-SEMEN, an appellation of the idol Baal 
amongst the Chaldeans, and the chief of the 
ancient Phoenician deities. Sanchoniatho re¬ 
lates, that Genus and Genea, the offspring of 
Protogonus and Aeon, dwelt in Phoenicia; but 
that when great droughts came, they stretched 
their hands towards the Sun ; for him, he saith, 
they thought the only lord of heaven, calling 
him Beel-samin , which, in the Phoenician lan¬ 
guage, has that signification. See Baal , 

BAAL-TIS. Of this deity little is known- San¬ 
choniatho speaking of the godsCabiri, tells us, 
that Chronos gave the city Beryla to Neptune 
and the Cabiri, and Byblos to the goddess 
Baal-Tis. See Bellha . 

BAAL-ZEBUB, BEEL-ZEBUB, BEEL-ZK- 
BUT, or BEL-ZEBUB, the'idol or god of the 
Ekronitcs. In scripture he is called the Prince 
of Demons. His name is rendered The lord of 
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JUes , or The God-fly, which some think was a 
mock appellation bestowed on him by thejews: 
others more plausibly suppose him to have 
been so stiled, for the same reason as Hercules 
was worshipped under the appellation of 
A? ropviog the Fly-driver. This deity had a famous 
temple and oracle at Ekron. Ahaziah, king 
of Israel, having fallen from the terras of his 
house into a lower room, and being dange¬ 
rously hurt, sent to inquire of this deity, if he 
should be cured of. his wounds. The worship 
of this false god must have prevailed in our 
Saviour’s time, since the Jews accused him of 
driving out demons in the name of Bel-Zebub 
their prince. Scaliger derives the name from 
Baalim-Zebahim , which signifies, the lord of sa¬ 
crifices. Under what form this deity was re¬ 
presented is uncertain. Some place him on a 
throne, in the attire of a king ; and others, in 
the figure of a fly. See Achor . 

BAAL-TZEPHON, or ZEPHON, is supposed 
by the Jewish Rabbins, and from them by Gro- 
tius, to have been an idol set up as a mark or 
boundary between Egypt and Canaan ; Zcphon 
signifying in Hebrew to contemplate , or observe. 
The Hebrews, after three days march, came to 
Baal-Zephon, which, if it meant a town, as 
some imagine, it seems to have been unknown 
to ancient geographers. Eusebius taking it for 
the name of a place, and not of an idol, fixes 
it near Clysma, on the most northern point of 
the Red Sea, where the children of Israel are 
supposed to have crossed. The Jerusalem 
Targum relates, that all the statues of the 
Egyptian gods having been destroyed by the 
exterminating Angel, Baal-Zephon was the 
only one that resisted, whence the Egyptians 
conceived a great idea of his power, and re¬ 
doubled their devotion to him. Moses observ¬ 
ing them to crowd around the idol, petitioned 
Pharaoh, that he might accompany the Israel¬ 
ites on their journey. Pharaoh assented ; but, 
whilst they were occupied on the shore of the 
Red Sea, in gathering up such precious stones 
as the river Phison had carried into the Gihon, 
and the Gihon to that sea. Pharaoh surprised 
them, but deferring to attack the Israelites till 
the next day, for the sake of sacrificing first to 
Baal-Zephon, they passed the Red Sea, and es¬ 
caped him. 
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BABACTES, a surname of Bacchus. 

BABIA, a deity of the ancient Syrians, mention¬ 
ed in the life of Isidorus, where we are told,- 
that the Syrians, and especially they of Damas¬ 
cus, called new-born infants, and even young 
men and woman, Babia , from a deity whom 
they worshipped under that name : hence it 

should seem, that Babia was the goddess of in- 

% 

fancy and youth. Some write, that Babia was 
worshipped under the image of an infant; that 
it was common among the Syrians to call their 
children by her name, especially, such as they 
intended to dedicate to the priesthood ; that 
young children were offered up in sacrifice to 
this idol ; and that the mothers heard, without 
relenting, the cries of their tortured off¬ 
spring. 

BABYS, the brother of Marsyas, whom Apollo 
would have treated as he had Marsyas himself, 
but for the interposition of Palias. 

BACCHAE, the priestesses of Bacchus, who ce¬ 
lebrated the Orgia, or mysteries of that god. 
They were also denominated Maenides, Bassa- 
rides, Thyades, Mimallonides, Cladones, &c. 
The Bacchae were originally a troop of bold, 
enthusiastic women, who attended Bacchus in 
his expedition to the Indies, and materially- 
contributed to his conquests. They ran through 
the mountains, shouting Evohe Bacche, i. e. Bac¬ 
chus be happy! In the intoxication of frenzy 
they tore asunder animals, and devoured them 
raw. On approaching the Indian army, they 
applied to their drums and cymbals, which, 
accompanied by their howling, shrieking, and 
brandishing of thyrsuses, terrified the ele¬ 
phants of their opponents, and put them to 
flight. After their return from this Indian 
expedition, they instituted an annual feast to 
the honour of Bacchus, in which they renewed 
their frantic exploits. As the women of Ma¬ 
cedonia were more remarkable than any other 
for celebrating the festivals of Bacchus, so of 
these Olympias, the mother of Alexander, was 
pre-eminent, insomuch, that she brought into 
theThioai, or public assemblies, tame serpents, 
which twined* about the thyrsuses and chap¬ 
lets of the women, both to the surprize and 
horror of the men. Plutarch tells us, that after 
the Phocaens had taken Delphi, the priestesses 
of Bacchus were seized with a Bacchic fury, 
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and rambling about by night, they came to j 
Amphissa without knowing it, where, being 
fatigued, they lay down, and slept in the mar¬ 
ket place. The women of the city fearing, 
lest the Phocaen soldiers should offer violence 
to the Bacchae, surrounded them in crowds, 
and kept the most profound silence for fear 
of disturbing them. The priestesses awaking, 
recovered from their phren zy, were honourably 
treated by the Amphissians, and waited upon 
to their own homes. . The same author adds, 
that Aristotimus, having acquired the govern¬ 
ment of Elis, the Elians, to obtain some fa¬ 
vour, sent the priestesses of Bacchus to solicit 
him, adorned with the chaplets sacred to 
their god ; but the tyrant ordered them to be 
beaten, driven, and fined at two talents each. 
This incensed the Elians to such a degree, that 
they conspired against him, and threw off his 
government. The Bacchae are generally re¬ 
presented in furious and distorted postures, 
clothed in the skins of wild beasts, their hair 
dishevelled amidst ivy and vine crowns, in 
the manner of Bacchus, and carrying a thyr¬ 
sus or vine-branch twined round with ivy.— 
They are sometimes, however, painted in a 
. less violent state, discriminated indeed by the 
same attributes, but no less by a smile of al¬ 
most rustick gaiety, in which the extremities 
of the mouth are drawn upward, the profile 
of the countenance flattened, and the nose, 
though not ugly, tending to the likeness of a 
goat’s. The grace of this char after resembles 
the airs of Corrcgio’s heads. Scej Bacchanalia. 

BACCHANALIA, religious feasts in honour of 
Bacchus, celebrated with much solemnity a- 
mong the ancients; particularly the Athenians, 
who, till the commencement of the Olympiads, 
even computed their years from them. The 
Bacchanalia are sometimes called Orgia , from 
the Greek ogyu, fury, transport , from the mad¬ 
ness and enthusiasm accompanying the cele¬ 
bration. They were holden in autumn, and 
took their rise from Egypt; whence, accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus, they were brought into Greece 
by Mclampus. The form and dispositon of the 
solemnity depended, at Athens, on the Ar- 
chon, and was at first exceedingly simple ; but, 
by degrees, became encumbered with abun¬ 
dance of ceremonies, and attended with a world 


of dissoluteness and excess: insomuch that the 
Romans, who had adopted them, were ashamed 
of the exhibition, and suppressed them through¬ 
out Italy, by a decree of the senate. The wo¬ 
men partook in the solemnity, which is said to 
have been instituted on their account. [[See the 
article Bacchae .[] These priestesses, at the time 
of the feast, ran wild in every direction, shout¬ 
ing and screaming ; each a thyrsus in one hand 
and a torch in the other. On these occasions 
both men and women intermingled, all naked, 
except the clusters and vine-leaves on their heads 
and their loins: they danced and frolicked with 
strange gesticulations, and sung hymns to Bac¬ 
chus, till, becoming giddy, they fell in the wild¬ 
est delirium. The Bacchanalia, as at Athens 
were, at first, simple: a vessel of wine, adorn¬ 
ed with a vine-branch, was brought forth, a 
goat followed, next was carried a bushel of figs, 
and, lastly, the Phalli; the frantic ceremonies 
mentioned being afterwards annexed; to which 
we may add, that the distrafted rout attending 
these ceremonies was, upon one of these solem¬ 
nities, followed by persons carrying certain 
sacred vessels, the first filled with water.; to 
them succeeded a seleft number of honourable 
virgins, called Canephorae , because they carried 
little baskets of gold, holding all sorts of fruit 
In these consisted the most mysterious part of 
the solemnity, and therefore, to amuse the com¬ 
mon people, serpents were put into them, which 
sometimes crawling forth, astonished the be¬ 
holders. Next was the Periphallia, being a 
company of men carrying the Phalli , or poles, 
at the extremities of which were fixed figures 
representing the organ of generation. Those 
who bore them were crowned with violets and 
ivy, and had their faces covered with other 
kinds of herbs. They were called Pballopho - 
roi> and the song they repeated Phallica . Af¬ 
ter these followed the Itbupballoi , in women’s 
apparel, striped with white, reaching to their 
ancles, garlands on their heads, wreathes of 
fiowers in their hands, and in their gestures 
imitating inebriety. There were also certain 
persons called Dicnophoroi , whose business it 
was to carry the Awvoi/, or mystical van of Bac¬ 
chus, an implement essential to this and other 

solemnities and sacrifices of the god. Such 
vere the Athenian Bacchanalia ; for the manner 
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of celebrating them among the Romans seems 
not to have been altogether so frantic. '-In .rea¬ 
lity, the Bacchanalia was a Grecian feast, ., and 
though long tolerated, never publicly establish¬ 
ed at Rome ; but holden by night in the . grove- 
of Similar After its prohibition, recorded by ^ 
Livy, some persons seem still to have continued 
the pra<5tice. There, were divers sorts of: Dio¬ 
nysia., or Bacchanalia, among the Greeks ; for. 
the name is frequently given to all the solemn 

feasts of -Bacchus ; the first, observed in the 
Spring, in the month Klaphebolion , called A loi/vnot 
arixa, or rcc ev because sqlerhnized within the 
city ; sometimes ptyccXcc, or the great Bacchana¬ 
lia, and sometimes absolutely, and by way of 
eminence, Awucn*, or Bacchanalia , as being the 

most celebrated of all the feasts of this deity at 

? 

Athens. The second, celebrated in autumn, 
in the month Bosideon , and called more parti¬ 
cularly Ayvoauj Lenaea , sometimes ra x<%t Aygxs, 
or the ruralfeast , because celebrated in the fields; 
sometime : also Aiwurio^w^a, or the lesser Baccha¬ 
nalia. 

The Anthesteria are by some thought to have been 
sacred to Bacchus, under the denomination of 
Atoi/u<na or old Bacchanalia; though o- 

thers account them two • different feasts, and 
the latter no other than the great Bacchanalia, 
called or A/ 9 c«io 1 *pa, by yvay of contradis¬ 

tinction to the lesser , or rural sort, which are 
denominated Nturep*, or the nevoer . To these 
may be added the Aiovuo-*# held at Brau- 

ron, in Attica; the Nnot to be reveal¬ 
ed ; the A/wa&Ka, held by the Arcadians ; and 
the TgielypuiUj by the Thebans, to commemorate 
the three year’s expedition of Bacchus to India. 
Plutarch will have the Grecian Dionysia, which 
corresponded with the Roman Bacchanalia, to 
be the same with the Egyptian Pamylia, cele¬ 
brated in honour of Osiris, the same with the 
Grecian Bacchus. Plato, speaking of the Bac¬ 
chanalia, says, he had seen the whole city 
of Athens, upon this occasion, plunged in drun¬ 
kenness : and Livy informs us, that the licen¬ 
tiousness of the Bacchanalian feasts having se¬ 
cretly gained footing in Rome, the most shock¬ 
ing disorders were practised under the covert 
of night, and that those who were initiated in 
these abominable mysteries, were obliged by 
an oath, attended by the most horrid impreca¬ 


tions, to conceal them. The senate being in- 

- formed of it, suppressed. the celebration, first 
in Rome, and afterwards through Italy; Mont- 
faucon gives ais^ description of afine agate vase, 

. .belongin g~ to the treasury of St. Dennis, in the 

• ^ k ^ r % . 

form: of: a:eup or bowl, • on the sides of which 

- 4 0 » • ♦» “ » -A * * 

are. represented the Bacchanalian mysteries : 
the principal symbols are the head of a Satyr, 
a drum, or sistrum, hung on the bough of a 
tree, a vine, festooned with grapes, with a goat 
endeavouring to get them, and the head of a 
Baccha, or priestess, bound about with vine- 
leaves and clusters of ivy. 

BACCHEIA. . See Dionysia. 

BACCHEMON, the son of Perseus and Andromeda. 

BACCHIS, a bull consecrated to the Sun, and re¬ 
vered at Hermozithis> in Egypt; his hair grew 
against the grain, and contrary to that of any 
other animal. 

BACCHUS. Cicero mentions five of this name ; 

. the first son of Jupiter and. Proserpine ; the 
second son of Nilus, who killed Nysa ; the third 
son of Caprius, king of Asia ; the fourth son 
of Jupiter and Luna, in honour of whom the 
cei*emonies called Orphic are supposed to have 

been instituted ; and the fifth son of Nisusand 

$ _ 

.Thione. It is remarkable that among these 
five we do not meet with the son of Jupiter, the 
distinguished Bacchus of antiquity. This last, 
the subject of the present article, was son of 
Jupiter,- by Semele, daughter of Cadmus, king 
of Thebes,, in which city young Bacchus is said 
to have been born. Juno, ; having discovered 
the amour of her husband and Semele, was 
highly incensed. To be revenged, she disguised 
herself in the shape of old Beroe, Semele’s Epi- 
daurian nurse, and persuaded Semele to solicit 
that Jupiter would visit her as he did Juno.— 
The god heard, and granted the request; but: 
her mortal frame, unable to sustain the energy 
of the deity, who approached her in the full ef¬ 
fulgence of his glory, Semele perished in his 
embraces. Being, however, pregnant at the 
time, the young Bacchus was taken from her 
womb, and sewed up by Sabazius in Jupiter's 
thigh, where he remained two months, to com¬ 
plete the period of gestation: whence he ob¬ 
tained the epithet Bimater . During this inter¬ 
val, it is said that Jupiter halted; especially 
when pricked by the horns of the child. Some 
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authors relate, that the child was rescued from 
his mother’s ashes by the Nymphs, who washed 
him in a running spring, and undertook the 
charge of bringing him up. Others, that Mer¬ 
cury carried him to theVn at Nysa, a city of A- 
rabia. The Horae, or Hours, are said, by some, 
to have performed this office ; whilst a different 
account makes the Hyades his nurses. Others 
affirm that Jupiter, taking the child from his 
thigh, at Naxos, committed him to the care of 
Philia, Coronis, and Cl.yda ; whilst others again 
consign him to Ino, Autonoe, and Agave, the 
sisters of his mother. There is also a common 
opinion that Mercury, by Jupiter’s orders, car¬ 
ried him into Euboea, to Maoris, daughter of 
Aristaeus, who first anointed his lips with ho¬ 
ney, and then provided for his tuition ; but 
Juno, enraged that he should find protection in 
a place sacred to her, banished Maoris from Eu¬ 
boea. The exile fled to the country of the Phae- 
aces, and there fostered him in a cave. Ano¬ 
ther story, disagreeing with the account above 
given of Semele’s death, relates that Cadmus, 
on hearing of his daughter’s amours, inclosed 
both herself and child in a chest, which, being 
committed to the water, was wafted to Oreatae, 
a town of the Laconians ; that Scmele found 
dead, was there honoured with a splendid fu¬ 
neral ; and the child, nursed by I no in a cave, 
continued in their country a considerable time. 
This diversity of opinion concerning Bacchus, 
may probably have arisen from the number of 
that name ; and hence a confusion in the history 
of each. It may, notwithstanding, be observ¬ 
ed, that Diodorus makes but one person of the 
first and third, who was the Bacchus Sabazius, 
a Phoenician, and one of the great gods Cabiri. 
Bacchus was reputed by some to be, at once, 
male and female, old and young ; though o- 
there, because he was generally represented as 
beardless, except at Elis, attribute to him the 
bloom of perpetual youth. In his youth, hav¬ 
ing been seized by a party of Tyrrhenian pi¬ 
rates, whilst asleep on the shore of Naxos, they 
attempted to convey him away ; but he, sud- 
. dcnly assuming a monstrous shape, they sought 
to escape; but, perceiving vines about their 
masts, and ivy on their oars, they rushed into 
the sea, and were turned into dolphins ; all ex¬ 
cept the pilot, who opposed their attempt,. 


Bacchus, when grown up, was persecuted by- 
Juno, and becoming weary, in his flight, fell 
asleep. An amphisbaena, or serpent with two 
heads, attacked him, which, on waking, he 
killed with the twig of a vine. Juno afterwards 
struck him with madness, during which he 
wandered over a great part of the world ; and, 
passing through Syria and Egypt, Proteus, king 
of Egypt, was the first who received him. He 
next went to Cybella, a city in Phrygia, where 
being expiated by Rhea, he was initiated into 
the mysteries of Cybele. Lycurgus, king of 
the Edoni, affronted him in this journey, for 
which Bacchus deprived him of his reason ; so 
that, when he thought to prune his vines, he 
cut off the legs of his son Dryas, and the ex¬ 
treme parts of his own body. Bacchus, during 
the war with the Giants, distinguished himself 
greatly in the form of a lion, while Jupiter, to 
encourage him, cried euhoe , or bravely done! a 
word afterwards used in the rites of this god. 
Others say, that in this rebellion the Titans cut 
Bacchus to pieces, but that Pallas took his heart 
while yet panting, and carried it to her father 
Jupiter, who, collecting the other members, 
reanimated his. body, after a sleep of three 
nights with Proserpine. Mythologists explain 
this by observing that vine-cuttings will grow, 
but require three years before they bear. ‘The 
most memorable exploit of Bacchus was his ex¬ 
pedition to India, which employed him three 
years. He set out from Egypt, where he left 
Mercury Trismcgistus in quality of co-regent, 
and appointed Hercules his viceroy : Busiris he 
constituted president of Phoenicia, and Antoe- 
us of Libya; after which he marched with a 
prodigious army, carrying with him Triptole- 
mus and Maro, to teach mankind the arts of 
tillage, and planting the vine. His first pro¬ 
gress was westward, and during his course he 
was joined by Pan and Lusus, the first of whom 
gave his name to Spain, orHispania, and the 
other his to Lusitania, or Portugal. Altering 
his views, he returned through Ethiopia, where 
the Satyrs and Muses were added to his train ; 
and thence crossing the Red Sea, he penetrated 
through Asia, to the remotest parts of the East, 
in the mountains of which country, near the 
source of the Ganges, he ei’e&ed two pillars, to 
shew that lie had visited the confines of the ha- 

» 
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bitable world. On his return he built Nysa, 
and other cities ; and passing the Hellespont, 
came into Thrace, where he placed Maro, who 
founded the Maronaea : to Macedo he gave the 
country called from him Macedonia, and left 
Triptolemus in Attica, to instruct its inhabi¬ 
tants. Returning with glory, he made a tri¬ 
umphal entry into Thebes, offered part of his 
spoils to Jupiter, and sacrificed to him the rich¬ 
est spices of the East. He then applied himself 
solely to affairs of government, reformed abuses, 
enabled good laws, and consulted the happiness 
of his people ; for which he not only obtained 
the title of Thesmophorus , or the Lawgiver, but 
was deified after his death. The women who 
accompanied Bacchus, as his priestesses, were 
called Maenades, from their madness ; Thya- 
des, from their impetuosity; Bacchae, from 
their intemperate depravity ; and Mimallones, 
or Mimallonides, from their mimicing their 
leaders. There were likewise in his train Dae¬ 
mons, Satyrs, and Fauns; with Lenae, Nymphs, 
and Naiades. It is fabled of these Bacchae, that 
when they struck the earth with their thyrsuses, 
there sprung up rivulets of milk and honey ; 
and of Bacchus, that when he had cut-in pieces 
a sheep, it instantly reunited and pastured.-— 
The favourite wife of Bacchus was Ariadne, 
whom he found in the isle of Naxos, abandoned 
by Theseus. He loved her so passionately, as to 
make her crown a constellation in the heavens. 
By her he had Staphilus, Thyoneus, Mymena- 
eus, &c. To Bacchus there belonged a variety 
of names, the meaning of which will be found 
under each. He was called Bicornis, Bimater, 
Brisaeus, Bromius, Bruma, Bugenes, Daemon 
Bonus,Dionysius,Eleus,EIelus,Euchius, Evan, 
Evehus, Evous, Iacchus, Lenaeus, Liber, Liber 
Pater, Lyacus, Lyceus, Nebrodes, Nisocus, 
Ny&ilius, Rectus, Tauriceps, Tauriformis, 
Thyoneus, Triumphus, and Zagreus. The 
festivals of Bacchus, for which the reader will 
likewise consult the alphabet, were the Ambro¬ 
sia, Apaturia, Ascolia, Bacchanalia, Dionysia, 

<r Brumalia, Cancphoria, Epilcnaea, 

Oscaphoriii, Pluillica, and Tricterica. The 
victims agreeable to this god were the goat and 
the swine; because these animals arc destruc¬ 
tive to the vine. Among the Egyptians they 
sacrificed a swine to him before their doors * 


and the dragon, and the pye on account of its 
chattering: the trees and plants used in his 
garlands were the fir, the oak, ivy, bindweed, 
the fig, and vine ; as also the daffodil, or nar¬ 
cissus. Bacchus had many temples eredted to 
him by the Greeks and the Romans. There 
was one at Samos, concerning the building of 
which Pliny tells a remarkable story. Elpis, a 
Samian, having sailed to Africa, and coming 
on shore, saw a lion. To avoid him, he as¬ 
cended a tree, and invoked Bacchus to his aid : 
the lion, prostrating himself at the root, inces¬ 
santly distended his jaws ; for, in devouring 
his prey, a bone had stuck between his teeth. 
In this condition he looked up to Elpis, and 
seemed to implore his assistance : Elpis hesi¬ 
tated long, but, at last, ventured to descend, 
and extrafled the bone. In return for this 
kindness, as long as his benefactor remained on 

that coast, the lion supplied him with food.- 

Elpis, on his arrival in Greece, built a temple 
to Bacchus the Gaper , in allusion to the gaping 
of the lion.—Bacchus was the god of good- 
cheer, wine, and hilarity; and of him, as such, 
the poets have not been niggard in their praises: 
on all occasion of mirth and jollity, they con¬ 
stantly invoked his presence, and as constantly 
thanked him for the blessings he bestowed. — 
To him they ascribed the forgetfulness of cares, 
and the delights of social converse. To re¬ 
peat the ascriptions of the poets, would, on 
this topic, be endless. By the poets this deity 
is described as a youth, of a plump figure, 
and naked, with a ruddy face, and an eifemi- 
natc air ; he is crowned with ivy and vine- 
leaves, and bears in his hand a thyrsus, or ja¬ 
velin with an iron head, encircled with ivy and 
vine leaves: his chariot is sometimes drawn by 
lions, at others by tigers, leopards, or pan¬ 
thers ; and surrounded by a band of Satyrs, 
Bacchae, and Nymphs, in frantic postures; 
whilst old Silcnus, his preceptor, follows on 
his ass, which crouches with the weight of his 
burden. On the Duke of Beaufort’s Sarcopha¬ 
gus, at Badminton, lie appears as a young man 
mounted on a tiger, and habited in a long robe: 
in one hand he holds a thyrsus, and with the o- 
thcr pours wine into a horn, whilst one foot 
rests on a basket. His attendants are the Sea¬ 
sons, properly habited, intermingled with Fauns, 
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Genii, Sylvans, &c. Mr. Spence hath observed, 
ee That the most usual attributes of Bacchus, in 
the figures that remain to us, are his thyrsus, 
his vine, and ivy crowns, his 'syrma, or long 
triumphal robe, hisnebris, or Faun’s skin, and 
his cothurni, or buskins: these are frequently 
described too by the Roman poets, who more¬ 
over sometime mention his having a mitre on 
his head, and sometimes wreaths of flowers, 
either of which I do not remember to have ob- 

a. 

served in any statue or relievo. The cantha- 
rus, calathus, or scyphus, in the hands of Bac¬ 
chus, and the tiger that we see so often in some 
fond posture or other at the feet of his statues, 
seem equally to relate to his character of being 
the god ofwineand jollity. It is said somewhere, 
I think in Diodorus Siculus, that Bacchus first 
introduced the vine into Europe, and pro¬ 
bably he brought it with him after his con¬ 
quest of the Indies, in which country that 
plant grew naturally, and particularly about 
Nysa, the place most peculiarly sacred to Bac¬ 
chus, (it being here that Alexander the Great, 
after he was received into the city of Nysa, 
had his army to see the famous mountain there 
consecrated to Bacchus), hence the ancients 
gave him his known charadter of, the god of 
drinking ; but, though he had that character, 
it is uncommon, in the old statues of Bacchus, 
to see him drunk; and it is yet less common to 
find any descidptions in the ancient poets that 
represent him in that condition : I can recol¬ 
lect but one of that kind that I ever met with, 
and even in that it is rather said, that he pre¬ 
tended to be drunk, than that he really was so. 
Our modem ideas of Bacchus seem to be taken 
from the old characters of Bacchus and Silcmis 
confounded together. Silenus, indeed, is al¬ 
most always drunk wherever one meets with 
him. Wc have readily retained that idea of 
this attendant of Bacchus, in our northern 
drinking part of the world, and so have mixed 
up the youth of Bacchus with the plumpness 
and sottishness of Silenus ; and, to finish all, 
instead of an ass, we set him usually astride a 
tun. This, indeed, is our very lowest and most 
vulgar idea of Bacchus ; yet, most of our bet¬ 
ter modern painters and statuaries have gone 
so far into it, as to have almost lost the original 
Idea of Bacchus, and have brought him from 


the finest shape and face that can be imagined, 
(for in beauty and elegance of form he was the 
only deity who rivalled Apollo) to a fat, jolly 
boy, who is usually above half drunk. Horace 
calls Bacchus, in general, the modest, decent god; 
on some occasions, the joyous god ; and once, 
in speaking of him as the cause of drunken¬ 
ness, the immodest god. With us he has lost all 
his modesty, and appears always either drunk, 
or, at least, very ready to be s<3. I suppose it 
was under this joyous or gayer charadter of 
Bacchus that he was considered, of old, as the 
inspirer of poets, several of whom used some¬ 
times to take a good share of that juice, which 
this god introduced into our part of the world. 
However that be, they certainly speak of Bac¬ 
chus and Apollo as their joint inspirers : their 
Parnassus rose with two distindt summits, one 
of which was called Nysa, and was sacred to 
Bacchus, as the other, called Cyrrha, was to 
Apollo ; and the Roman poets of old seem to 
have wore their ivy crowns in respedt to Bac¬ 
chus, much more frequently than their laurel 
ones in respedt to Apollo. From what I have 
been saying, one might explain some relievos 
I have seen of Bacchus, attended by the whole 
choir of the Muses, much better than I have 
ever heard them explained. The Muses are 
the proper attendants of Bacchus under this 
charadter, and, as Horace intimates in one of 
his odes, are as justly attached to him as Cupid 
is to Venus.”—Such are the remarks of Mr, 
Spence. Upon a refledtive study of the antique, 
it will be found, that the ideal youth of Bacchus 
partakes of the figure of a Eunuch, and exhibits 
the blended resemblance of both sexes. It is 
under this form that the god appears, till the 
perfedt developement of his growth. In the 
most beautiful figures of Bacchus, his limbs 
are at once delicate and round ; and his hips, 
like those of a female, fleshy*and protuberent; 
Bacchus having been brought up like a girl, 
Pliny hath mentioned the statue of a Satyr, 
with a figure of Bacchus habited like Venus; 
whence Seneca describes him as a female in 
disguise. The contours of his limbs are delicate 
and flowing, and his knees resembling a young 
boy’s, or a eunuch’s, with scarce any indica¬ 
tion of bone, or of muscle. The proper image 
of this divinity is, that of a youth in the state 
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of adolescence, approaching to a consciousness 
of pleasurable emotions, and seeking to com¬ 
bine his scattered perceptions. His features, 
though full of ineffable sweetness, but partially 
exhibit the gaiety within. A serenity of joy 
is inseparable from the ancient representations 
of Bacchus, whether he appear as a hero or 
warrior: hence he is never seen in company 
with Mars, whom Euripides describes, as a foe 
to the Muses. Apollo, in some of his statues 
bears a striking resemblance to Bacchus, inso¬ 
much that, as Macrobius relates, the one has 
been taken for the other, which will seem the 
less strange, as no god, besides them, had long 
flowing hair. Bacchus, however, was not al¬ 
ways revered as a youth. Sometimes, he was 
exhibited at full age, and with a beard, as in¬ 
dicative of it; this charadter becoming the vic¬ 
tor of India. Of the heads and busts of Bac¬ 
chus in his latter capacity, the most known 
are crowned with ivy, especially those on the 
silver medals of Naxos, which have on their 
reverse a Silenus with a cup. The whole length 
figures of Bacchus the conqueror, when stand¬ 
ing, are clothed to the feet. Such is their ap¬ 
pearance on two marble vases, wrought in 
relief, one in the Farnese palace, and the o- 
ther, which is the finest, in the cabinet of 
Herculaneum. Of the same god there is a 
figure at Naples, in the Porcenari collection, 
sitting in triumph, bearded, crowned with 
laurel, and clothed in a robe elegantly em¬ 
broidered. His drapery may either be purple 
or white As Liber Pater , his bust has a gar¬ 
land of ivy. At first, he was worshipped in the 
form of a column; 

•Having related the history of Bacchus at large, 
let us advert to the import of the fable.— 
This personage is seldom named in modern 
times, but as a sensual encourager of jollity 
and excess ; he however was regarded in a 
more respectable light by the ancients, and 
worshipped in different countries under diffe¬ 
rent appellations. In Egypt he was called, 
Osiris; in India, Dionysius ; Liber through¬ 
out the Roipan dominions ; Adoneus, in Ara¬ 
bia ; and Pcntheus by the Lucanians. It is 
natural to suppose, that the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, as was their practice, ascribed to the 

Bacchus they worshipped, the actions and at- 
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tributes conjoined with the name. Though 
five are mentioned to whom it belonged* an¬ 
tiquity hath chiefly distinguished but two; him 
of Egypt, son -of Ammon, the same with Osi¬ 
ris ; and him, of whom we professedly treat. 
The Egyptian Bacchus was brought up at Nysa; 
and he, it is said, was the conqueror of India ; 
for Bacchus, the son of Semele, was the young¬ 
est of the Grecian deities. Diodorus Siculus 
tells us, that Orpheus first deified the son of 
Semele, by the name of Bacchus, and institut¬ 
ed his ceremonies in Greece, in honour of the 
family of his grand-father Cadmus. According 
to Sir Isaac Newton, the great Bacchus flou¬ 
rished but one generation before the Argonau- 
tic expedition. Hermippus represents him as 
potent at sea, and that by land he conquered 
eastward as far as India, returned in triumph, 
brought his army over the Hellespont, subdued 
Thrace,and humanized its inhabitants by music, 
dancing, and poetry. According to Diodorus 
Siculus, it was the son of Semele who invented 
farces and theatres, and who first established 
a school for music, exempting from military 

avocations all such as excelled in the art.. 

* 

Whence, says the same historian, musicians 
united in companies, have frequently en¬ 
joyed considerable privileges. Dr. Burney 
observes, that the Dithyrambics, which gave 
birth to dramatic representations, are as an¬ 
cient as the worship of Bacchus in Greece; and 
there is little doubt but the ceremonies of his 
mysteries gave rise to the pomp and illusions 
of the theatre. Many of the most splendid 
exhibitions upon the stage, for the entertain¬ 
ment of the people at Athens and Rome, be¬ 
ing performed upon the festivals of Bacchus, 
gave occasion to call all those employed in 
them, whether in singing, dancing, or recit¬ 
ing, servants of that god. Pausanias speaks of 
a place at Athens consecrated to Bacchus the 

4 

singer, thus named, he says, from the same 
reason that Apollo is called the chief and con- 
du&or of the Muses: whence it should seem, 
that Bacchus was regarded by the Athenians, 
not only as the god of wine, but of song ; and 
it must be owned, that his votaries have faith¬ 
fully followed the example. Indeed, we arc 
certain, that in none of the celebrities of this 
divinity was music forgotten by the ancients, 
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as is evident from the remains of their art; 
where we find, that not only musicians of 
both sexes performed on the lyre and the 
41ute, accompanied with songs, but that Fauns 
and Satyrs also joined on their timbrels, cym¬ 
bals, and horns. These Suidas calls his Min¬ 
strels ; and Strabo Bacchae, Bacchi, Lenae, 
Mamillones, Naiades, Nymphae, Satyri, Sileni, 
Thyae, and Tifcyri. Though the confusion of 
charadters which the variety of Bacchuses has 
occasioned, will baffle the efforts of critical re¬ 
search, yet, from this difficulty it is obvious to 
remark, that if Bacchus, son of Semele, were 
actually the patron of drunkards, dancers, 
singers, and theatrical exhibitions, he was not 
the most likely agent for the conquest of India ; 
norfor disseminating agriculture, and the more 
useful arts. Tooke observes, that two mean¬ 
ings are implied in this fable, and that Bac¬ 
chus is an emblem either of Nimrod or Moses. 
1. From the similitude of the word Bacchus 

mm 

to Barchus, which signifies the son of Chus, 
that is, Nimrod. 2. It is thought the name 
of Nimrod may allude to the Hebrew word 
Namur , or the Chaldee Nattier , a tiger ; accord¬ 
ingly, the chariot of Bacchus was drawn some¬ 
times by tigers, and himself clothed in the 
skin of that beast. 3. Bacchus is sometimes 
called Nebrodes, which is the very name of 
Nimrod. Moses stiles Nimrod a great hunter, 
and wc find that Bacchus is stiled Zagreus , 
which, in Greek, signiiies the same thing. Nor 
is it absurd to say, that Nimrod presided over 
the vine, since he was the first king of Babylon, 
where the best wines abounded, as is often 
allowed by the ancients. Others think, that 
Bacchus is Moses, because many things in the 
fable of the one seem derived from the story 
of the other. Fori. Some feign that he was 
born in Egypt, shut up in an ark, and thrown 
upon the waters, as Moses was. 2. The sur¬ 
name Bimater , which belongs to Bacchus, may 
be ascribed to Moses, who, besides one mother 
by nature, had another by adoption, in the 
person of Pharaoh’s daughter. 3. They were 
both beautiful, brought up in Arabia, good 
'Soldiers, and had women in their armies.-— 
4. Orpheus directly states Bacchus a Lawgiver , 
calls him Moses, and further attributes to him 
the two tables of the law. Bacchus was cal¬ 


led Bicornis , and, accordingly, the face of Moses 
appeared double-horned, when he descended 
from the mount; the rays of glory which dart¬ 
ed from his brow resembling the protrusion of 
horns. 6. As snakes were sacrificed to Bacchus, 
and a dog assigned him as a companion, so Mo¬ 
ses eredted in the wilderness a serpent, and was 
attended by Caleb, which, in Hebrew, signi¬ 
fies a dog. 7. As the Bacchae brought water 
from a rock by striking it with their thyrsuses, 
and the country, wherever they came, flowed 
with milk, honey, and wine; so the land of 
Canaan, into which Moses conducted the 
Israelites, not only flowed with milk and ho¬ 
ney, but abounded also with wine, 8. Bacchus 
dried up the rivers Orontes and Hydaspes, by 
striking them with his thyrsus, and passed 
through them, as Moses also passed through 
the Red Sea. 9. It is further said, that a twig 
of ivy thrown upon the ground by one of the 
Bacchae, crept like a dragon, and twined about 
an oak: and 10. That the Indians once were 
covered with darkness, whilst the Bacchae en¬ 
joyed a perfedt day. Hence, this much will 
follow, that the ancient inventors of fables 
borrowed many things from the Scriptures to 
eke out their conceits. Thus Homer says, 
that Bacchus wrestled with Pallene, to whom 
he yielded ; a fable corresponding to the An- 
gel’s wrestling with Jacob. In like manner 
Pausanias reports, that the Greeks at Troy, hav¬ 
ing found an ark which was sacred to Bacchus, 
Euripilus opened it to view its contents, and 
was immediately stricken with madness: a 
fable evidently grounded on the story of the 
Bethshemites, in the second book of Kings ..... 
Again, the poets feign, that Bacchus was of¬ 
fended at the Athenians, because they despised 
his solemnities, and did not receive them with 
due respedt, when brought by Pegasus from 
Boeotia into Attica ; whereupon he affli&cd 
their privities with a grievous disease, for 
which there was no cure, till, by advice of 
the oracle, they solemnized the rites due to 
the god, and eredted Phalli, or images of the 
parts afflidled, % to his honour ; whence the 
feasts and sacrifices called Phallica were cele¬ 
brated yearly among the Athenians. One egg 
is not more like to another than this part of the 
fable to the history of the Philistines, who, be- 
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mg punished with emerods for their irre¬ 
verence to the ark, on consulting their di¬ 
viners, were told, that they could not be cured, 
unless they made golden images of emerods 
and consecrated them to the God of Israel.— 
To arrive at the true origin of this deity, we 
must again go back to Egypt, the mother 
country of the gods, where Bacchus was no 
other than the Osiris of that people; whence also 
another Bacchus will be seen to have come. It 
has already been remarked, that their Horus 
changed his name and attributes, according to 
the seasons and operations, he was intended to 
direct. To commemorate the ancient state of 
mankind, lie appeared under the symbol of a 
child, attended by a seraph, and assumed the 
name of Ben Semele, or, the child of the repre¬ 
sentation. This was an image of the weakness 
and imperfe&ion of husbandry after the De¬ 
luge. The Greeks, not knowing what the figure 
was designed to express, called it the son of 
Semele; and, to add to his honour, made Ju¬ 
piter his father ; or, according to the eastern 
stile, produced him out of his thigh: they 
further embellished the story with the marvel¬ 
lous death of his mother, and so completed the 
fable. Let us add, that in all the ancientforms 
of invocation to the Supreme Being, they used 
the expressions afterwards .appropriated to 
Bacchus; such as, Io Terombe ! let us cry to the 
lord ; Io! or, Io Baccoth ! God see our tears ; 
Jehova, Hevan, Hevoe, and Eloah ! the author 
of our existence , the mighty God ; Hu Esh ! thou 
art the fire ; and Etta Esh ! thou art the life .— 
These, exclamations were repeated in after 
ages by the people, who had no longer any 
sense of their true signification, but applied 
them to the objects of their idolatry. In their 
huntings they used the outcries of Io Saboi: 
Lord thou art an host to me : and Io Nissi; Lord 

♦ 

be my guide! which, with a little alteration, be¬ 
came titles of the deity whose history wc re¬ 
cord. The Romans, or Latins, of all these 
preferred the name of Baccoth, of which they 
composed Bacchus ; the more delicate ear of the 
Greeks chose the word Io Nissi, out of which 
they formed Dionysius. Hence it is plain that 
no real Bacchus ever existed, but that lie was 
only a mask or figure of some concealed truth. 
In short, whoever attentively reads Horace’s 


inimitable ode to this god, will see that Bac¬ 
chus meant no more than the improvement of 
the world by tillage, and the culture of the vine. 

BACIS, a celebrated diviner, whose name was 
transferred to others of liis fraternity. 

BACOTI, the name of a witch whom the people 
of Ton quin consult. When a child dies, the 
mother, to learn the state of its departed spi¬ 
rit, applies to Bacoti, who beats a drum, to 
summon it before her, and acquaint her of its 
condition. A favourable report is generally 
made to the mother, who, no doubt, rewards 
the intelligencer accordingly. 

BAD, the name, of an Angel or Genius who, ac¬ 
cording to the tradition of the Magi, presides 
over the Winds : he also superintends every e- 
vent which happens on the 22d of each month 
in the Persian year. 

BAETYLION, BAETYLIA, or BAETYLOS, 
anointed stones, worshipped among the Greeks, 
Phrygians, and other nations of the East; and 
supposed, by modern Naturalists, to be the 
same with our ceraunia > or thunder-stone. San- 
choniatho says that Uranus, or Coelus, devised 
Baetylia, contriving stones that moved, as hav¬ 
ing life: but Bochart thinks that the original 
word, which signifies having life , was mistaken 
by the transcriber, for another nearly resem¬ 
bling it, signifying anomted . The Baetylos, a- 
mong the Greeks, is represented as the same 
with the Abadir among the Romans. The Bae¬ 
tylia, of the ancient mythologists, arc consi¬ 
dered by some as a kind of animated statues, 
invented by Coelus, in his war against Saturn : 
others derive their origin and worship from the 
stone which Saturn is said to have swallowed 
by mistake for his son Jupiter : others from the 
pillar of stone which the patriarch Jacob erect¬ 
ed at Bethel, and the Jews afterwards wor¬ 
shipped ; whence the usual etymology of the 
word. The priests of Cybelc boi'e a Baetylos 
on their breast, representing the Mother of the 
gods ; but it is a mistake to suppose this the 
only representation of the goddess they carried 
about them. These Baetylia were greatly 
venerated by the ancient Heathens : many 
of their idols were no other. In reality, no 
sort of idol was more common in the East, 
than that of oblong stones eredfed, and hence 
termed by the Greeks wow, pillars* In some 
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parts of Egy pt they were planted on both sides 
of their public roads. In the temple of Helio- 
gabalus, in Syria, was a stone of this kind, pre¬ 
tended to have fallen from heaven ; and the 
same was affirmed of K a famous black stone in 
Phrygia. These Baetylia, though honoured as 
representing the mother of the gods, were 
commonly shapeless masses. The Romans sent 
for the Phrygian stone, and the priests belong¬ 
ing to it, with much ceremony, Scipio Nausica 
being at the head of the embassy. See Aba - 
dir . 

BAGOE, a nymph who instrudled the Tuscans 
to divine by thunder. It is pretended she was 
the Sibyl Erythraea, or Erophyle. 

BAH AMAN, the name of a genius, who, accord¬ 
ing to the Persian Magi, has the government 
of oxen, sheep, and all animals which may be 
domesticated or made gentle. 

BAINMADU, an idol of Indostan, worshipped 
in a pagod built on the bank of the Ganges. It 
is held in so great veneration, that as soon as 
the pagod is opened, the Indian priests, or 
brachmans, fall flat on their faces, and some, 

1 with large fans, keep away the flies from the 
objeft of their devotion. 

BAIVA, an idol of the Laplanders, adored as the 
lord of light and heat. Some think it the Sun ; 
others, that it is fire. Some relate that the 
great deity Thor was called by these people 
Tiermes, or Aijeke, when invoked to preserve 
their lives, and secure them from the insults of 
the demons ; but, on other occasions, Baiva. 

BAL, the same with Baal, 

BALANCE. See Themis, 

BALCAZAR. See Pigmalion, 

BAL1US amd XANTHUS, horses of Achilles. 
Homer represents them as immortal, and the 
offspring of Zephyrus and Podarge. 

BALLETUS, a feast observed at Eleusis, in At¬ 
tica, to the honour of Dcmophoon, the son of 
Ccleus. 

BALTE, the nymph, said to have been the mother 
of Epimenides. 

BANDAGE. See Fortune , Cupid , Themis, 

BAPTAE, an effeminate, voluptuous, and de¬ 
bauched order of priests at Athens, belonging 
to the goddess Cotys, or Cotytto, the goddess 
of lewdness, whose mysteries were celebrated 
in the night, with cvqry kind of obscenity.— 


They take this name from their stated dippings 
and washings, by way of purification ; and those 
who were initiated into their rites, were dipped 
in warm water. It seems they were to be made 
very clean and pure, that they might wallow 
and defile themselves the more ; for their noc¬ 
turnal rites consisted chiefly of lascivious dances, 
and other abominations. Some deduce the de¬ 
nomination Baptae from the pra&ice of dying 
and painting their bodies, especially their eye¬ 
brows, and officiating at the service of their 
deity, with the parade and demureness of wo¬ 
men. Hence Kotut<^ a votary of Cotys, 

was proverbially applied to men who spent their 
time in dressing and perfuming. Eupolis heav¬ 
ing written a comedy, entitled to expose 

them, they, in revenge, threw him into the sea. 
The same fate is said to have befallen Cra tin us 
also, another poet at Athens, who had ridiculed 
them, in a comedy under the same title. See 
Cotyttia . 

BARATRON, solemn games. in Thesprotia, 
wherein the strongest obtained the vidlory. It 
is not said upon what account they were insti¬ 
tuted. 

BARB AT A, an epithet of Venus among the Ro¬ 
mans ; because, when their women were trou¬ 
bled with a disease which occasioned their hair 
to fall off, they prayed to that goddess, who re- 
stored them their tresses. On this account 
they represented her with a comb and a beard, 
as the insignia of both sexes; and that she might 
be thought to superintend the generation of 
both. To render this idea the more obvious, 
the upper parts of her image exhibited a man, 
and the lower a woman. 

BARB AT A, a name of the goddess Fortune.-— 
Servius Tullus had a chapel dedicated to her 
xmder this title. 

BARCE, the nurse of Sichaeus. 

BARDI, on BARDS. The word Bard , being a 
primitive, can neither be considered as a com¬ 
pound, nor traced back to a root more remote. 
It signified a poet by genius and profession, 
who, in the language of Ossian, "sung the 
battles of heroes, or the heaving bosoms of love.’’ 
The propensity to assimilate with our species, 
to enter into their hopes and their fears, to in¬ 
vestigate their adtions and efle6ts, and partake 
of their joys and their sorrows, is a principle 
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common to ns all: when the story, therefore, 
of individuals or communities is exhibited in 
verse, and accompanied with vocal modulation, 
the recital cannot but delight. An ear, a voice, 
musical skill, and, still more, poetical genius, 
are requisite to excel in an art so complex. But 

as the union of such talents is rare, the few who 

* 

possess them will attradl admiration. Hence, 
in ancient days, Bards were holden in the high¬ 
est admiration. Every festival and solemnity 
was graced by their presence, and their songs, 
reciting the achivements of heroes and of kings, 
awaked the love of glory in every bosom, and 
animated each hearer to deeds of emulation.— 
Homer, who was a bard himself, hath mentioned 
Demodocus as one, and stiled him divine : A^o- 

S'fioff A0IA02. 


•till evening they prolong 


The rites, more sacred made by heavily song : 

For m the midst, with public honours grac’d. 

Thy lyre divine, Demodocus was plac’d. 

Pope. 

Pbenicus , another Bard, is introduced also by 
him, deprecating the wrath of Ulysses. Cicero 
reports, that at Roman festivals, anciently, the 
virtues and exploits of their great men were 
sung; and the same custom prevailed in Mex¬ 
ico and Peru, as we learn from Garcilasso and 
other authors. We have for authority Father 
Gobien, that even the inhabitants of the Ma¬ 
rian islands have Bards, who are greatly ad¬ 
mired, because in their songs are celebrated the 
feats of their ancestors. But in no part of the 
world did the profession of Bard appear with so 
much lustre as in Gaul, Britain, and Ireland.— 
Wherever the Celtae, or Gauls, are mentioned 
by ancient writers, we seldom fail to hear of 
their Druids and their Bards ; the institution 
of which orders was the capital distin<5tion of 
their manners and polity. The Druids were 
their philosophers and priests, the Bards their 
poets, and recorders of their prowess. Both 
orders seem to have subsisted among them from 
time immemorial, as chief members of the state. 
The Celtqe possessed, from remote ages, a re* 
gular system of discipline and manners, which 
appears to have had a deep and lasting influ¬ 
ence. Ammianus Marcellinus gives this ex¬ 
press testimony, that amongst them flourished 
the study of the mostlaudiblc arts, which were 


introduced by the Bards, whose office it was to 
sing in heroic verse the gallant adlions of illus¬ 
trious men ; and by the Druids, who lived to¬ 
gether in societies, after the Pythagorean man¬ 
ner, and, philosophising upon the highest sub¬ 
jects, asserted the immortality of the soul.— 
Though Julius Caesar, in his account of Gaul, 
does not expressly mention the Bards, yet it is 
plain, that under the title of Druids , he com¬ 
prehends the whole order, of which the Bards, 
who probably were disciples of the Druids, made 
a part. It deserves to be remarked, that, ac¬ 
cording to this account, the Druidical institu¬ 
tion had its origin in Britain, and thence passed 
over into Gaul: so that they who aspired to be 
adepts in that learning, were wont to resort to 

Britain. He adds, that such as were to be ini- 

% 

tiated among the Druids, were obliged to com¬ 
mit to their memory so many verses, that some 
were occupied for twenty years in this course 
of education ; and that they did not think it 
lawful to record these poems in writing, but 
consigned them by tradition from race to race. 
So strong was the attachment of the Celtic na¬ 
tions to their poetry and their Bards, that a- 
midst all the changes of their government and 
their manners, even long after the order of the 
Druids was extinCt, and the national religion 
altered, the Bards continued to flourish; not 
as strolling songsters, but as an order highly 
respedted in the state, and supported at the pub¬ 
lic charge. We find them, according to Stra¬ 
bo and Diodorus, before the age of Augustus, 
and they have continued, under the same name, 
to a late period, both in Scotland and in Ireland. 
It is well known that, in both countries, every 
Regulus , or chieftain, had his own Bard, who 
was considered as an officer of rank in his court. 
Of the honour in which the Bards were held, 
many instances occur in the poems of Ossian.— 
On all important occasions they were the am¬ 
bassadors between hostile chiefs, and tlieir per¬ 
sons were reverenced as sacred, rr Cairbor 
feared to stretch his sword to the Bards, though 
his soul was dark. Loose the Bards, said his 
brother Catlnnor, they are the sons of other 
times: their voice shall be heard in other 
ages, when the kings of Temora have failed.” 
According to Dr. Henry, the Bards, as well as 
the Druids, were exempted from taxes and mi- 
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litary services, even in times of the greatest 
danger ; and when they attended their patrons 
in the field, to record and celebrate their great 
adtions, they had a guard assigned for their pro- 
tedtion. At all festivals and public assemblies 
they were seated near the person of the king, 
or chieftain ; and, sometimes, above the nobles 
and officers of the court. Nor was the profes¬ 
sion of the Bard less lucrative than honourable ; 
for, besides the valuable presents which they 
occasionally received fr6m their patrons, when 
they gave them uncommon pleasure by their 
performances, they had estates in land allotted 
for their support. So great was the veneration 
which the princes of those times entertained 
for their poets, and so highly were they charm¬ 
ed and delighted with their strains, that even 
capital crimes were pardoned for a song. In 
such esteem were their verses, as to immorta¬ 
lize the memory of those whom they praised; 
and so sacred their persons, that if a Bard inter¬ 
posed when two armies were ready to charge, 
or even the onset was begun, both parties laid 
down their arms, to hear what he had to pro¬ 
pose. It is obvious to imagine that a profession 
so honourable and advantagious, which enjoyed 
so many flattering immunities and distinctions, 
would not be readily deserted. The reverse in 
fa6t was the case, -and so much did their num¬ 
bers increase, as, in Ireland particularly, to 
surpass our belief. In Ossian we read of a hun¬ 
dred belonging to one prince alone, singing 
and playing in concert for his entertainment. 
Every chief Bard, who was called Allah Redan , 
or DoBor in Poetry, was allowed to have thirty of 

his inferiors to attend him; and every Bard of the 

secondranka retinue of fifteen. Though the an¬ 
cient Britons of the south had originally thesame 
poetic genius and taste, yet none of their com-. 
positions are now to he found : nor is this at 
all to be wondered at, for after they had yielded 
to the Romans, and their martial spirit was 
lost, it could afford.them but little satisfaction 
to hear the exploits of their ancestors. The 
Romans, besides, if they did not practise the 
same barbarous policy which was long after 

inforccd, by Edward I.of putting the 

Bards to death, when he had completed the 
conquest of Wales,---would at least discourage 
their order, and discountenance the recital of 


their poems. These sons of song being thus 
persecuted by their conquerors, and neglected 
by their countrymen, either abandoned their 
country or their profession, and their songs, 
no longer heard, were soon forgotten. It is 
probable that the Britons, as well as many o- 
ther nations of antiquity, had no idea of poems 
made only to be repeated, and not accompa¬ 
nied by music. This, we are told by two wri¬ 
ters of credit was the case in Gaul, and conse¬ 
quently, at that period, in Britain. The Bards, 
says Diodorus Siculus, sung their poems to the 
sound of an instrument, not unlike to a lyre.— 
And, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
the Bards celebrated the brave aClions of illus¬ 
trious men, in heroic poems, which they sung 
to the sweet sounds of the lyre. This account 
is confirmed by the general strain, and by par¬ 
ticular instances in the poems of Ossian. Be¬ 
neath his own tree, at intervals, each Bard sat 
down with his harp. They raised the song 
and touched the string, each to the chief he 
loved/' The invention of writing introduced 
a considerable change in the profession of a 
Bard. It is now agreed that no poetry is fit for 
musical accompaniment, but what is In itself 
simple; or, if it divide the attention, it makes 
but a faint impression. But when a language, 
in its progress to maturity, is enriched with 
variety of phrases, fit to express the most ele¬ 
vated thoughts, men of genius aspired to the 
higher strains of poetry, leaving music and song 
to the Bards. Homer, in a vague sense, may 
be termed a Bard, as, in that character, he 
strolled from feast to feast: but he was not a 
Bard in this appropriate sense; for, though he 
recited his poems to crowded audiences, yet 
they are too complex for music, and he probably 
neither sung, nor accompanied them with the 
lyre. The Troubadours of Provence were Bards 
in the stridt sense of the term, and made a capi¬ 
tal figure in those days of ignorance, when few 
could read, and fewer could write. In later 
times the songs of the Bards were taken dowp 
in writing, which gave every one access to them 
without a Bard; whence the profession hath 
gradually declined. Among the Highlanders 
of Scotland reading and writing, in their own 
tongue, is not common, even now : a circum¬ 
stance which continued the existence of their 
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Bards, after the order had long ceased in the 
neighbouring nations. See Druids. 

BARK. See Charon. - 

BARKER, the poetical name of Anubis, the dog¬ 
headed deity of the Egyptians. He was also 
called Hornanubis, his sagacity being so great, 
that some think him the same with Mercury. 
See Anubis. 

BARLENUS, a deity of the people of Noidcum, 
but no particulars are extant relative to him. 

BASCYLIJS, son of Tantalus, king of Phrygia, 
and Anthemoisia, and brother of Pelops, Pro¬ 
teus, and Niobe. 

BASILEIA. See Theia. 

BASILEIA, a festival at Lebadea in Boeotia, 
noticed by .the Scholiast on Pindar. 

BASILEUS, a chief under Cyzicus, king of the 
Dolians, slain by Telamon, one of the Argo¬ 
nauts, in their voyage to Colchis. 

BASILIS, a surname of Venus. 

BASSAE, a place in Arcadia, where a temple was 
eredted to Apollo. 

BASSAREUS, a title of Bacchus, derived by 
some, but absurdly, from the long robe worn 
by his priests, whereas that, and 

BASSARIS, or BASSER1DES, a priestess, or 
attendants of Bacchus, are evidently deriva¬ 
tives of Batsar , to gather grapes. 

BAT ALA, the name of an idol among the peo¬ 
ple of the Philippine islands, which signifies 
God the Creator; for they believe this idol made 
all things in the beginning, out of nothing. 
They have another idol, which signifies Time, 
because they believe he began with the world, 
and will, at last, put an end to it. 

RATHYCLAEUS, son of Chalcon of Achaia, was 
killed by Glaucus. 

BATIA, a Naiad who married Oebalus ; also, a 
daughter of Teucer, and wife of Dardanus. 

BATON, the charioteer of Amphiaraus, to whom 
divine honours were paid. 

BATTIADES, the people of Cyrene were so call¬ 
ed from Battus. 

BATTUS, son of Neleus, and servant to Adme- 
tus, king of Phares, having detected Mercury 
in stealing his master’s cattle, which had been 
committed to the care of Apollo, was bribed 

by the thief with the most beautiful cow, on a 
promise not to betray him. The god, how¬ 
ever, suspecting his fidelity, resolved to try 


it, and having assumed a different form and 
voice, promised him a bull and a cow if he 
would tell him where he might find the lost 
cattle. Battus, unable to resist the temptation, 
discovered the secret, upon which Mercury 
changed him into Touchstone, which since has 
been made the criterion of gold.—There was 
another 

BATTUS, son of Polymnestes, a descendant 
from Euphemus, son of Neptune, one of the 
Argonauts who accompanied Jason to Colchis, 
and was thus called from his stammering , for his 
true name was Aristotales. At the command of 
the oracle at Delphi, he quitted the island of 
Therae, now Santorini, the place, of his na¬ 
tivity, with a colony, and proceeding to Lybia, 
there founded the city Cyrene, on the spot 
where Aristaeus, the son of Apollo and Cyrene, 
was born. After his death, Battus was here re¬ 
vered as a god. 

B AUBO, or BECUBO, a woman who entertained 
Ceres when seeking her daughter. 

BAUCIS and PHILEMON, a poor old couple 
who inhabited a cottage in Phrygia. Jupiter 
and Mercury travelling over that country, 
were kindly received by them, after being re¬ 
fused entertainment by every one else. To 
punish the people for their inhumanity, .these 
gods desolated their country by a deluge : but, 
to reward the kindness of their hosts, conduc¬ 
ed them to the top of a mountain, whence they 
beheld the deluge, and their own little hut 
standing above the waters, and converted to 
a temple. Jupiter promising to grant them 
whatever they should request, they desired 
permission to serve in this temple, and that 
they might both die together*. Their wishes 
were granted ; for, after having enjoyed a 
happy old age, they were changed, in the same 
instant, into trees at the gate of the temple. 

Philemon to an oak, and Baucis to a teil- 
tree. 

BEBRICII And BEBRYCES, a people of Thrace, 
who migrated to Bithynia, where, under a pre¬ 
text of exhibiting games and public diversions, 
they collected a great number of the inhabi¬ 
tants in a forest as spectators, and put them to 
death. / Amycus their king, was killed by Pol¬ 
lux and the Argonauts, whom he attempted, by 
a stratagem, to destroy. 3 
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BEBRYCE, a daughter of Danaus, who is said to 
have spared her husband, and given uame to 
the Bebrycii. 

BECUBO SeeBaubo. 

BEELPHEGOR. See Baal-Pcor. 

BEELZEBUB. See Baal-Zebulu 

BEERGIOS, one of the sons of Neptune; who 
was killed by Hercules. 

BEL, or BELUS, the supreme god of the* ancient 
Chaldeans or Babylonians. He was the founder 
of the Babylonian empire, and is supposed to 
be the Nimrod of Scripture, and the same as 
the Phoenician Baal. The Greeks, who fetch 
the derivation of every thing from their own 
language, say, that Jupiter had a son by Juno 
whom he called Belus, because he was a most 
acute boy, deriving his name from BcAo?, an ar¬ 
row, which is oguIWo* sharp-pointed. Selden con¬ 
jectures it should be read oZv*mro<;, swift of motion, 
which is more descriptive of an arrow. St. 
Jerom says, that the idol Baal, Bel, or Belus, 
was consecrated by Ninus, son of Belus, in ho¬ 
nour of his father, and worshipped by the As¬ 
syrians ; and, in another place, that Ninus 
arrived to so great a pitch of glory, that he 
placed his father among the gods, who, in the 
Hebrew language is called Bel, and by the 
Sidonians and Phoenicians Baal. Berosus, 
giving an account of the origin of things, ac- 
• cording to the dodlrine of the Babylonians, 
relates, that the god Belus, cutting the chaos 
and darkness in the midst, divided the earth 
and the heavens from each other, and reduced 
the world into order ; but seeing it deserted and 
unpeopled, he commanded one of the gods to 
cut off his own head, and mix the earth with 
the blood that issued from it, whence proceed¬ 
ed men and the several species of beasts; and 
that Belus himself perfected the sun, moon, 
stars, and the five planets. This god had a 
temple ere&ed to him in the city of Babylon, 
On the very uppermost verge of the famous 
tower of Babel, wherein, were many statues of 
him, and one, among the rest, of massy gold, 
forty feet high. The whole furniture of this 
magnificent temple was of the same metal, and 
valued at eight hundred talents of gold. This 
temple, with its riches, was in being till the 
time of Xerxes, who, returning from his un¬ 
fortunate expedition into Greece, demolished 


it, and carried off the*.immense wealth which 
it contained. Some ascribe this a<5tion to his 
zeal for the Magian religion, and his aversion 
to that of the Sabians, (of which se6t were the 
Babylonians) who worshipped god by images ; 
but more probably his;motive was political, 
and he destroyed the temple with a view to re¬ 
imburse the expences he had incurred in his 
Grecian expedition. It was the statue of this 
god which Nebuchadnezzar, being returned to 
Babylon at the end of the Jewish war, set up, 
and dedicated in the plain of Dura; the story 
of which is related at large in the third chapter 
of Daniel. See Baal . 

BEL AT UC ADRUS, a deity of the ancient Bri¬ 
tons, particularly the Brigantes, or inhabitants 
of Cumberland. There is extant an altar of 
this god, inscribed, Belatucadro Jul. Civilis 
opt. V S L M. i. e. Belatucadro Julius Civilis 
optio votum solvit libens merito; and also preserv¬ 
ed in Cumberland a stone with this inscription, 
Deo Marti Belatucadro. Ro. VR. R P. Caii 
Orussii, M. whence it appears, that Belatuca- 
drus was the son of Mars ; and, it is probable, 
the name might be taken from Bel or Baal, the 
great idol of the Syrians, who, according to 
Cedranus, is the same as Mars , or, according 
to others, the Sun. 

BELENUS, the tutelar deity of the ancient inha¬ 
bitants of Aquileia, in Italy, of the Gauls and 
the Illyrians. He was, according to Julius Ca- 
pitolinus, the same as Apollo, or the Sun. This 
author relates, that when. Maximinus, after an 
ineffectual siege, sent ambassadors into Aqui¬ 
leia, with the hope of persuading the inhabitants 
to surrender, and had almost effected his pur¬ 
pose, Menophilos and his colleague opposed it, 
telling them, that the god Belenus had promised 
them the victory. The historian adds, that the 
soldiers of Maximinus afterwards reported, that 
Apollo had fought against them. There arc 
two old inscriptions at Aquileia, to Belenus, un¬ 
der the name of Apollo ; the one Apolliki Be- 
leno Aug. in honoram C. Pelti: the other, 
Apollini Beleno C. Aqjleius, Felix. The ety¬ 
mologies of Belenus are various; Pithoeus derives 
it from Bixof, an arrow, in allusion to the rays of 
the sun ; others from Brxa, which, in the Lacede¬ 
monian dialect, signifies the sun and light. Vos- 
sitis deduces it from a Hebrew word, whence 
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Seel, Belts ; and from Belts, Belenus. Schedius 
fancies he hath found inBelenus the number 365, 
as the Basilidians found it in Abraxas ; for this 
purpose he writes the word with an n, instead of 
an e, and then, to render the numbers corre¬ 
spondent, thus: 


B H A E N O 
2. 8. 30. 5. 50. 70. 200. 


365. 


The number 365 is that of the days in the year, 
and this seems to agree with the identity of 
this god and the Sun, who performs his annual 
course in that space. M. Montfaucon, how¬ 
ever, will not allow that Belenus was taken 
for the Sun, either at Aquileia or in Gaul: 
his reason is this, in many inscriptions he is 
called Apollo Belenus, and although, physi¬ 
cally speaking, Apollo is the same as the Sun, 
yet the ancients, he says, in their civil worship, 
considered them as two different divinities.— 
He adds that Cicero, enumerating the several 
Sols or Suns, spoken of by Theologus, drops, 
not a hint that either of them was taken for 
Apollo. 

BELIDES, or DANAIDES: They were the 
fifty daughters of Danaus, son of Belus, sur- 
named the ancient, who married Isis, after the 
death of Apis, about the same time that 
Cecrops reigned at Athens.—This prince, 
coming from Egypt into Greece, expelled 
Sthenelus, king .of the Argives, reigned 
at Argos, and, by several women, had fifty 
daughters, who were called Bolides , from their 
grandfather. Some quarrel having arisen be¬ 
tween him and Egyptus his brother, it deter¬ 
mined Danaus on his voyage into Greece ; but 
Egyptus having fifty sons, proposed a recon¬ 
ciliation, by marrying them to his brother’s 
daughters. The proposal was agreed to, and 
the nuptials were to be celebrated with singu¬ 
lar splendor, when Danaus, either in resent¬ 
ment of foi 


injuries, or being told by the 
oracle that one of his sons-in-law should destroy 
him, gave to each of his daughters a dagger, 
with an injunction to stab her husband. They 
all executed the order but Hypcrmncstra, the 
eldest, who spared the life of Lyncaeus, and 
sent him to Lyrcea, a town near Argos, where 
he, by a lighted torch, gave notice of his safety, I 
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and received the same signal from his wife. 
These Belides, for their cruelty, were con¬ 
signed to the infernal regions, there to draw 
water in sieves from a well, till they had filled, 
by that means, a vessel full of holes. 

BELISAMA, or BEJLIZANA, a name under 
which Minerva was worshipped by the Gauls. 
The same title was also conferred by them on 
Juno, Venus, and the Moon. 

BELLEROPHON, his original name was Hippo- 
nous, because he first taught the art of ma¬ 
naging horses with a bridle. He was son of 
Glaucus, king of Ephyra, by Eurymede, 
daughter of Sisyphus, and -born at Corinth. 
Happening accidentally, in hunting, to kill 
his brother, he fled to Praetus, king of Argos, 
who gave him an hospitable reception ; but 
Sthenoboaea, or, according to others, Antia, 
his queen, falling in love with the beautiful 
stranger, and finding that nothing could in¬ 
duce him to injure his benefadtor, she accused 
him to her husband of an attempt on her ho¬ 
nour. Praetus, not willing to violate the laws 
of hospitality, sent Bellerophon to Iobates, 
king of Lycia, father of Sthenoboaea, with 
letters, desiring he would put the bearer to 
death: whence the proverb Bellerophons letters , 
equivalent to the letters of Uriah. Iobates,,at 
the receipt of these letters, was celebrating a 
festival of nine days, which prevented Belle¬ 
rophon’s destruction. In the mean time he 
sent him against the Solymi and the Amazons* 
hoping he might fall in the conflict; but 
Bellerophon, by his prudence and courage, 
returned victorious. Iobates next employed 
him to destroy the Chimaera, a monster, whose 
fore-part resembled a lion’s, and its middle a 
goat’s, whilst its tail was like a serpent’s ; but 
Minerva, oi, according to others, Neptune, in 
consideration of his innocence, furnished him 
with the horse Pegasus, by whose assistance 
he killed the Chimaera. Iobates, on his return, 
convinced of his truth and integrity, and 
charmed with his heroic virtues, received him 
with esteem, gave him in marriage Philonoe, 
his daughter, associated him on his throne, and 
declared him his successor ; which, when Sthc- 
noboaca heard, she killed herself through grief. 
Bellerophon growing vain with his prosperity, 
resolved, by the assistance of Pegasus, to ascend 
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the skies, but Jupiter checked his presumption; 
and striking him blind, he fell back to the 
earth, where he wandered, till his death, in 
misery and contempt. Pegasus, however, pro¬ 
ceeded to heaven, and was given by Jupiter to 
Aurora, to bear her through her daily circuit. 
Let us endeavour to trace out the sense of this 
fable. The subje6ts of Cyrus, who before this 
time had been known by the name ofCuthaeans 
and Elamites, henceforward began to be dis¬ 
tinguished by that of the Persians, or Horsemen ; 
for it was he who first enured them to eques¬ 
trian exercises, and even made it a disgrace 
to be seen publicly on foot. Pegasus, from pega, 
a bridle , and sus a horse , was no more than a 
reined steed. His rider Bellerophon, from 
bal> a lord or leadery and haroven , archers or 
lanccmcn , is the captain of the archers or lance- 
men. The Chimaera y from ary, a lion , uzal, or 
urzily a hid, and tooben y a dragon , having the 
form of a lion before, a dragon behind, and a 
goat between, is the simple representative of 
three leaders of the Solymi, a colony of the 
Phoenicians in Pisidea, whose names, in the 
language of that people, happened to signify 
these three creatures. The very place, in the 
country of the Argives, where Bellerophon 
mounted his horse and set forward, the Greeks 
called KcnthippCy from mvrtwy to stimulate or spur, 
andiV?!-^, a horse. .Some others attribute the 


fall of Bellerophon from Pegasus, to the latter 
being stung by a fly, which Jupiter sent for 
the purpose. The death of this hero is said to 
have happened one generation before the Tro¬ 
jan war. He was reputed to have had two 
sons, hander, who fell in battle against the 
Solymi, and Hippoioeluis, who succeeded to the 
throne of Lycia; besides a daughter. Hippo- 
damia, the mother of Sarpedon, by Jupiter. 
There is, however, in this, as in most of these 
fabulous histories, several palpable incongru¬ 
ities.--Bellerophon is frequently exhibited with 
Pegasus on the Grecian coins. 

BELLERUS, the brother of Bellerophon. 

BELLINUS, the same as Helenas. 

BELLIPOTENS, a surname both of Mars and 

of Pallas, signifying powerful in arms, or the 
arbiter in war. 

BEL LON A, the goddess of war, is generally 
reckoned the sister of Mars, though some re¬ 


present her as both his sister and wife. She 
is said to have been the inventress of the nee¬ 
dle ; and thence is supposed to have taken 
her name, &\ovn signifying a needle. Bellona 
was sometimes confounded with Pallas, but 
the more corre<5t Mythologists distinguish 
them ; and, accordingly, H^fciod calls Bellona 
the daughter of Phorcys and Cete, which was 
never said of Pallas. Varro adds, that she was 
sister of Mars, and anciently named Duelliona. 
The two names, originally Latin, equally sig¬ 
nify the Goddess of War. This deity had a 
temple at Rome near the Circus Fiaminius, 
built by Appius Claudius, where, in her sa¬ 
crifices, called Bellonaria , her priests, Bello- 
nariiy used to slash themselves with knives. 
Just opposite stood the Columna Bellied, or War¬ 
like Column, a pillar, whence a spear was thrown 
when the Romans declared war. Bellona was 
worshipped in a particular manner atComona, 
a city of Cappadocia; her temple there was 
amply endowed, and her rites performed by 
a multitude of priests, under the authority of 
a pontiff 4 , who yielded precedence to no one 
but the king. This pontiff tvas commonly 
eledted from the royal family, and his office 
was for life. Strabo mentioning the worship 
paid by the Cappadocians to Bellona, says, 
that at the time of his travelling into that 
country, there were more than six thousand 
persons, of both sexes, consecrated to the 
service of her temple at Comona. It was 
thought that Orestes and his sister Iphigcnia, 
introduced this worship from Tauric Scythia; 
and that it consisted of similar rites to those 
of Diana Taurica. Camden remarks, that in 
the time of the emperor Sever us, there was 
a temple of Bellona in the city of York, 
a remark, he had probably adopted from Spar- 
tian, who, speaking of that city, relates, that 
Sever us, coming thither, and intending to 
oiler sacrifice, was conducted to the temple 
of Bellona by the mistake of an ignorant au¬ 
gur. This goddess was of a cruel disposition, 
delighting in bloodshed, and not only the 
attendant of Mars, but his rival in affronting 
danger. Claud Jan introduces Bellona comb¬ 
ing snakes ; and another poet describes her 
with loose hair, imbrued in blood, brandish¬ 
ing a flaming fire-brand, and running through 
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the ranks of an army, uttering such shrieks as 
accompany the agonies of death. Bellona is 
commonly represented in an attitude expressive^ 
of distradtion and fury, her hair composed of 
snakes clotted with gore, and her garments 
drenched in it; she generally is seen driving 
the chariot of Mars, and urging on his horses 
with a bloody whip : sometimes, however, she 
is drawn with a torch, and at others with a 
trumpet. See a particular account of the wor¬ 
ship and priests of this goddess under the arti¬ 
cle Bcllonarii. 

BELLONARIA, sacrifices of Bellona so called.— 
See Bcllonarii . 

BELLONARI I, priests of Bellona, goddess of 
war and battles. The Bellonarii cut and man¬ 
gled their bodies in a cruel manner, to pacify 
this deity. In this they are singular, that they 
offered their own blood, not that of other crea¬ 
tures, in sacrifice. In the fury and enthusiasm 
which seized them on these occasions, they fan 
about raging, uttering prophecies, and fore¬ 
telling carnage, devastations of cities, and re¬ 
volutions of states : whence Martial calls them 
turba cnthcata Bellonac. In after times they seem 
to have Abated of their zeal and their transport, 
contenting themselves with signs and appear¬ 
ances of cutting. Lampridius, however, re¬ 
lates, that the emperor Commodus, from a spi¬ 
rit of cruelty, converted the farce again into 
tragedy, by obliging them to mangle their 
bodies as before. There is no account of the 
worship of this deity among the Cappadocians, 
though they honoured her in a particular man- 
• ner. 

BELPHEGOR. See Baal-Pcor. 

BELT IS. See Baaltis , 

BELTHA, a goddess of the ancient Zabii, as we 
learn from Ben Isaac, an Arabian writer, who 
says they begin the year from the month Nisan, 
and keep holiday on the first, second, and third 
days, offering up prayers to their goddess Bel- 
tha. They likewise enter their temples sacri¬ 
ficing and burning animals alive. rn hc Sabeans, 
who were worshippers of this goddess, scrupu¬ 
lously devoted their plunder to her temple.— 
Bcltha seems to have been the same deity whom 
Philo Biblius calls Bualtis, i. e. the Queen of 
Heaven, or the Moon. See Baaltis . 

BEMILUCIUS, a Gaulish god, found in Burgun- 
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dy, in a village called Ampilli, belonging to the 
Abbey of Flavigni. The statue of him repre¬ 
sents a young man with short hair, covered with 
a pallium , fastened to his shoulder, which ne¬ 
vertheless does not hide his nudity : in his right 
hand he holds a bunch of grapes, and in his 
left some other fruits, which time has defaced. 
The inscription is Deobe Milvcio Vi. There 
is some difficulty in this inscription ; it may 
either be read Deo Bemilvcid VI. in which read¬ 
ing it will be difficult to explain the VI ; or we 

bemilvc iovi, which will give us a 


may read 

J upiter of the country of Burgundy. T he bunch 
of grapes agrees well with that country, which 
abounds in vineyards. 

BEN AN HASCHA, the associates or companions 
of God. The imaginary divinities which the 
Arabian idolators worshipped before the ap- 
pearance of Mahomet. In the chapter of the 
Koran entitled Ehblas , or of salvation , Maho¬ 
met having been asked by the Jews, Christians, 
Magi, and Idolaters, what was the god he preach¬ 
ed and worshipped ? answered, “He is the one 
God, self-existent, who begets not, neither is 
begotten, and who has not his equal.” Hussain 
Vaez, on this verse, says, that this was pro¬ 
nounced not only against the Christians, but 
also against the Jews, who say that Ozair, or 
Esdras, is the Son of God, and against the A- 
rabian Idolaters, who maintained that Benan 
Hascha were his companions. 

BENDIDEIA, a Thracian festival in honour of 
Diana, who was, by the Thracians, called Ben- 
dis . From Thrace it was carried to Athens, 
where it was celebrated in the Piraeus, upon 
the 19th or 20th of the month Thargelion. See 
the next article. 

BEN DIS, a goddess of the ancient Thracians.— 
Hcsychius makes her to be the Earth, as also 
the Moon, or Diana. She has the epithet 

i- c - carrying two spears ; upon which 
word he observes, that she is so called by the 
poet Cratinus, in Threissis, because she was 
doubly honoured, both as a celestial and ter¬ 
restrial deity. The worship of this goddess 
was translated from Thrace to Athens. They 
stiled her festival Bendideia . She was likewise 
called Diana Munychia . 

BENEFICIUM. Among the Assyrians and Per¬ 
sians Bcneficium was reckoned in the number 
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of the deities, being supposed the dispenser of 
good things, as Poena was reckoned the distribu¬ 
ter of evil. 

BENSAITEN, the Japanese goddess of Riches. 
When a mortal she was called Bunsjo, concern¬ 
ing whom the following story is told. Not hav¬ 
ing any children, she prayed to the Camis, or 
gods of the country, with such efficacy, that 
soon after she found herself pregnant, and was 
delivered of five hundred eggs. Being extreme¬ 
ly surprised, and fearing lest, if the eggs were 
hatched, they should produce something mon¬ 
strous, she packed them all up in a box, and 
threw them into the river Riusagawa, with 
this precaution however, that she wrote the 
word Fosjoroo upon the box. Some time after 
an old fisherman found this box floating on the 
waters, and seeing it full of eggs, carried it to 
his wife, but, to their astonishment, on hatch¬ 
ing them in an oven, a child came out of each. 
By means of mug wort-leaves minced, and 
boiled rice, the old. folks supported for some 
time the numerous progeny ; but at length be¬ 
ing forced to shift for themselves, they had re¬ 
course to robbing and travelled for the pur- 
pose. It happened in their excursions, that 
they came to the very house which their mo¬ 
ther inhabited, and a servant asking their 
names, their reply was, they had none, but 
that they were a bi*ood from five hundred eggs, 
and in the most urgent want of subsistence.— 
This answer being reported to the mother, she 
sent to enquire whether aught were written on 
the box in which their eggs had been found, 
and they replying the word Fosjoroo, were re¬ 
cognised as her offspring. She was afterwards 

ranked among the goddesses of the country_ 

The Japanese believed her to be waited upon 
in the happy regions by her five hundred sons, 
and worship her as the goddess of Riches. 

BEN-SEMELE, the child of the representation, a 

. name of Bacchus. See towards the close of the 
article Bacchus. 

BERECYNTITIA, the mother of the gods in the 
Pagan theology, so called from Berecynthus, 
a mountain in Phrygia. Anchiscs, in Virgil, 
compares Rome, in her future glories, to this 
deity. Gregory of Tunis mentions, in his time, 
an idol of Berccynthiu, or Cybclc, worshipped 
in Gaul, which they carried into their fields 


and vineyards in a cart, for* the preservation of 
the fruits of the earth, and that they marched 
in procession before the deity, singing and 
dancing. One day this holy man, affe<5ted by 
the impiety of these idolaters, put up a prayer 
to Heaven, and made the sign of the cross, 
whereupon the idol immediately fell to the 
ground, the cart and oxen remaining immove¬ 
able, although the people whipped the oxen 
to make them go forwards. Upon this, four 
hundred of the multitude cried out, rr If she be 
a deity let her raise herself, and make the oxen 
go on but this not happening, they all turned 
Christians. A procession of Cy bele resembling 
that here related, is finely described by Lucre¬ 
tius. See Cybele . 

BERECYNTHIUS HEROS, Midas, sovereign of 
Phrygia, so called from Mount Berecynthus. 

BERENICE and BERONICE, was rendered im¬ 
mortal by Venus; she was daughter of Phila- 
delphus and Arsinoe, and sister and wife of 
Ptolemy Evergetes, king of Egypt. The king 
intending an expedition into Asia, Berenice 
devoted her hair to Venus, for his safe return ; 
and, cutting it off, consecrated it to the god¬ 
dess in her temple. Ptolemy, however, going 
thither, and missing the tresses, censured the 
priests for their negligence ; but Conon, an as¬ 
tronomer, desirous of paying his court to Be¬ 
renice, affirmed that the hair had been carried 
to Heaven, and changed into the seven stars, 
near the tail of the lion. Accordingly, that 
constellation hath been ever since called the 
hair of Berenice . 

BERGION, on BRIGIO, the giant. See Albion . 

BERGIMUS, a deity, worshipped anciently at 
Brescia, in Italy. Montfaucon mentions a sta¬ 
tue of this god, in the figure of a young mar. 
in a Roman dress: the inscription is Bergimo 

M Nonivs M F Fabia Senecianvs v. .s. 

/. e. Marcvs Nonivs Senecianvs, the sqh of Marcus, 
of the tribe Fabia, hath performed his vow to Her - 
ginius . Montfaucon questions whether the sta¬ 
tue be not rather that of Nonius himself, than 
that of the god Bergimus, there being scarce 
any instance of a deity in the Roman habit— 
There is also preserved the figure of a priestess 
of this god : it represents a woman extending 
one arm, and lifting up the other: on the base 
are these words, Noniae Maciunae Sackud- 
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Bergimi B-—M Camvni ; u e. The Camuni , (sup¬ 
posed to be the people of a valley adjoining to 
Brescia) erected this statue in honour of Nonia Ma- 
crina , priestess of the god Bergimus . 

BEROE, an old woman of Epidaurus, in Thrace, 
whose shape Juno assumed to impose upon Se- 
mele: See that article. 

Another Be roe was wife of Dory cl us, king of 
Thrace, and mother of an illustrious offspring. 
Iris, at the command of Juno, in her person, 
was dispatched on an errand of mischief to the 
dames of Troy. 

A third Beroe , was one of the Oceanides, daugh¬ 
ter of Oceanus, and sister of Clio. 

BESA, an idol of Abydos. Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus informs us that the Emperor Constantius,in 
the year 359, sent the Secretary Paulus, famous 
for his cruelties, to prosecute several persons 
accused of having consulted the oracle of this 
idol. Modestus, at that time lieutenant of the 
East, and afterwards Prefedt under Valens, was 
commissioned to judge this affair, as a person 
more proper than the Prefect Hermogenes, 
whose mildness of disposition was known. Mo¬ 
destus fixed his tribunal at Scythopolis, and, 
according to the historian, who has given a 
dreadful pidture of his inquisition, numbers of 
all ranks lost their lives : some by the hands of 
the executioner, others by the severity of im¬ 
prisonment and tortures. See Oracle of Besa at 
Abydos ; . 

At Besa, in upper Egypt, a divinity of the same 
name was also worshipped. 

BESCHEN, the second of those beings which 
God created before the world, according to the 
dodtrine of the Indian Bramins. The name sig¬ 
nifies existing in all things ; and he is supposed 
to preserve the world in its present state. This 
being, they imagine, passes through several 
incarnations : in the first assuming the body of 

a lion, in the second that of a man, and in the 

* 

tenth and last, he will appear as a warrior, and 
destroy all religions contrary to that of the Bra¬ 
mins. The Christians, and particularly the 
missionaries, who have informed themselves of 
the religion of the Bramins, pretend that Bes- 
chen is the second person of the Trinity, and 
that the Bramins acknowledge him as such, and 
ascribe qualities to him which are in some sort 
applicable to Christ. 


RETARMONES,the surname of the Corybantes, 
BETYLUS, son of Uranus and the Earth. 

BIA, or VIOLENCE, daughter of Pallas, by Styx. 
BIANOR, surnamed Ocnus, was the son ofTi-' 
beris, by Manto, daughter of Tiresias. He 
reigned over Etruria, and founded the city 
which he denominated Mantua, from his mo¬ 
ther. In the time of Virgil his monument re¬ 
mained near the road between Mantua and the 
Andes. 

There was also a Centaur of this name, killed by 
Theseus, and a Trojan chief, by Agamemnon. 
BIAS. See seven wise men of Greece . 

BIAS, brother of Melampus. See Melampus . 

BIAS, a Grecian prince, whom Homer stiles the 
good . 

BIBESIA, the goddess of drunkards. 

BIBLIS. See Byblis. 

BICEPS, BIFRONS, names of Janus, in Virgil 
and Ovid, where he is described with two faces, 
because, so great was his prudence, that he saw 
both the past and future; or else because by 
Janus the world was thought to be meant, view¬ 
ing with his two faces the principal divisions 
of East and West. Janus is sometimes painted 
with four faces, quadrifrons, in respedt to the 
four seasons. 

BICORNIGER, a name of Bacchus, from- his 
horns: the symbols, as supposed, of the beams 
of the Sun. 

BIDENDAL, or BIDENTAL, was any place 
stricken with a thunder-bolt, and on that ac¬ 
count held too sacred to be trodden. Bidental 
differed from putcal in this, that in the latter 
the thunder-bolt was supposed to be hidden, or 
buried in the ground. The fall of lightning, 
or a thunderbolt, on any place, was judged, 
by the Romans, an indication that Jupiter 
claimed it for himself; hence they surrounded 
it with a wall, rail, stakes, or even a rope, 
and expiated it by the sacrifice of a bidens y or 
two year old sheep. Festus represents the Bi- 
dental as a temple, where sheep of that age 
were offered in sacrifice ; but by temple he here 
means an inclosurc set apart as sacred to the 
gods. 

BI DENT ALES, priests among the Romans, in¬ 
stituted to perform certain ceremonies and ex¬ 
piations when thunder or lightning fell on a 
place. The Bidentalcs constituted a college, or 
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decury. The first and principal part of their 
office was the sacrificing a two year old sheep, 
which was called bidens, from its two distin¬ 
guishing teeth, or, perhaps, from bidennis , two 
years old. 

B1ENN1US, Jupiter was so called from Biennius, 
one of the Cure tea. 

BIENOR, a king, who, with his charioteer Oileus, 
was killed in battle by Achilles. 

BI FORM IS, DIMORPHOS, DIPHUES: that is, 
of two forms , or tzvo natures : appellatives of 
Bacchus, because he was accounted both old 
and young ; or because wine, of which he is 
the emblem, excites hilarity in some, and mo¬ 
roseness in others. 

BIFRONS: a head of Cecrops in conjunction with 
the head of a woman, is exhibited on the coins 
of Athens, Cecrops being accounted by the A- 
thenians the author of marriage. See Biceps . 

BIG A, an ancient chariot drawn by two horses 
abreast. Chariot-races, with two horses, were 
introduced into.the Olympic games in the 93d 
Olympiad, butthe existence of the Biga was much 
earlier ; for the heroes in.the Iliad fought from 
.. chariots of that kind. The invention of the 
’ Biga is attributed, by Pliny, to the Phrygians, 
by Isidorus to Cyrestenes, of Sicyon, who first 
yoked two horses together. Bigae were first 
used in the Circensian games, then trigae , and 
afterwards quadrigae. Bigae, to carry their 
statues, though, at first, allowed only to the 
gods, were, afterwards, assigned to conquerors 
in the Grecian games: under the Roman em¬ 
perors statues with bigae were decreed and 
granted to great and well-deserving men, as a 
kind of triumph ; being eredted in most public 
places of the city. The drivers of bigae were 
called Bigarii , and a marble bust of one Flo- 
rus, a Big arias, is still shewn at Rome. 

The true form of the Biga may be seen on the 
coins of the ancients. This vehicle was sacred 
to the Moon , either because she contends with 
the Sun in a twin-course ; or, according to Isi¬ 
dorus, because she is visible both by night and 
by day ; whence one of the animals that draw 
her is represented black, and the other white. 
On a coin of Trajan she is drawn by a boar and a 
lion: by oxen on one of Tarsus ; also on one of 
Caracalla, in which the Moon holds the reins in 
her right hand : by Centaurs on several; and on 


a coin of Nicaea, one of the Centaurs is blowing 
a flute. Aesculapius , Bacchus , Bacchus and Ari¬ 
adne , Hercules , Jupiter , and Victory , are, on va¬ 
rious coins, all drawn by Centaurs. By stags, 

. Diana:—by dolphins , Cupid :—by dragons , Cu¬ 
pid and Triptolemus: — by dragons w ithout wings; 
w i th wings ; w ith wings , and crowned , and bearded ; 
Ceres :—by serpents ; Apollo, Ceres, Diana, 
Triptolemus -by peacocks , Juno by spaiTows 
and doves, Venus by panthers, Bacchus, alone, 

* 

and with Ariadne :—by tygers , Bacchus by 
lions, Ceres, but more frequently Oybele :—by 
griffins, Apollo, and the Sun :—by sea-horses, 
Neptune by mules , to express an Olympic 
vi<5tory, with Victory hovering over the con- 
querer, and holding a crown by elephants, to 
express the triumphs of Metellus and Augustus; 
in the biga of the former the figure of Metellus 
standing with Vidtqry over, about to crown 
him ; and in that of the latter, a man in a tu¬ 
nic standing, with an olive-branch in one hand 
and a sceptre in the other : elephants, horses, or 
mules, on several coins, to commemorate deifi¬ 
cations. 

BIMATER, okBIMETOR, a name of Bacchus, 

having had two mothers ; Semele, who con¬ 
ceived him, and the thigh of Jupiter, which 
bore him, after he was saved from the fire. 

BIODOR A and ZEIDORA, appellatives of Ce¬ 
res, as the dispenser of sustenance. 

BIPENNIFER, a surname of Lycurgus, king of 
Thrace, taken from the hatchet with which he 
cut off his legs. See Lycurgus. 

BISALPIS, one of the wives of Neptune ; the 
same with 

BISALTIS, daughter of Bisaltus, who is said to 
have borne to Neptune, in the form of a rani, 
Theophanc; but Hyginus relates the history 
thus: Thcophane, daughter ofBisaltis, a nymph 
of exquisite beauty, having been solicited from 
her father by many admirers, was carried oil’ 
by Neptune to the island Crumissa. Hither 
they pursued her, but Neptune, to deceive them, 
changed the nymph to a beautiful ewe, hiniscll 
to a ram, and the islanders to so many sheep, 
When the pursuers landed, and found only 
cattle on the island, they began to kill them 
for food. Neptune perceiving their havock, 
converted them all into wolves; but, before he 
quitted his form, became father to the ram Cry- 
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somallus, which carried Phryxus to Colchos.— 
The fleece of this ram was consecrated by Aeetes 
in the grove of Mars, whence Jason carried it 

away. _ . 

BISTON, son of Mars and Callirhoe, built in 

Thrace a city, and named it from himself. 

BISTONIDES, Thracian women, synonimous, 

in Horace, to Bacchants. 

BISTONIUS TYRANNUS : Diomedes, king of 

Thrace. 

BISULTOR, a two-fold revenger; this surname 
was given to Mark. 

BITIAS, brother of Pandarus, sons of Alcanor 
of Mount Ida, both befriended Aeneas, and 
were killed by Turn us. 

BITO. See Croesus . 

BOEDROMIA, solemn feasts hoi den at Athens, 
in memory of the succour brought by Ion, son 
of Xu thus, to the Athenians, when invaded by 


Eumolpus, son of Neptune, in the reign of E- 
rechtheus. According to Plutarch, however, 
the Boedromia were celebrated in memory of 
the victory obtained by Theseus over the Ama¬ 
zons, in the month Boedromion ; answering to 
the latter part of August and beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. 

♦ 

BOEDROMIUS, a surname of Apollo, at Athens. 

BOEOTIA NUMINA: These deities of Boeotia 
were the Muses. 

BOEOTUS, son of Neptune, and brother of Aeo¬ 
lus, by Arne, daughter of Aeolus, king of Ae- 
olis. Arne having been sent by her father to 
Metapontum, a city of Italy, she was there de¬ 
livered of two sons, the elder of whom she called 
after her father, Aeolus, and he possessed him¬ 
self of the islands in the Tyrrhenian, now the 
Tuscan sea, and built the city of Lipara.— 
Bocotus, the younger, repaired to his grand¬ 
father, and succeeding him in Ins kingdom, 
called it, from his own name, Boeotia, and its 
capital Arne, from his mother's. All that is 
known of these Boeotians is, that they held this 
settlement upwards of two hundred years, till, 
being expelled by the Thessalians, they took 
possession of the country called Cad men , and 
changed its name to Boeotia. Diodorus and 
Homer tell us that these Boeotians signalized 
themselves at the Trojan war. The latter adds, 
that five of Bocotus's grandsons, viz. Pendens, 
Lcitus, Prothoenor, Argcsiluus; and Clonius, 


under 


were the chiefs who led thither the Boeotian 

# 

troops. 

BOLATHEN, a surname of Saturn. 

BOLINA: This nymph, beloved by Apollo, to 
avoid his pursuit, threw herself into the sea; 
nor did her invincible modesty lose its reward, 
for the god himself, in compassion, made her 
immortal. 

BOMONICI, an appellation given at Sparta to 
the children who, in the sacrifices to Diana 
Orthia, contended, which of them could en¬ 
dure the most lashes, they being scourged be¬ 
fore the altar of the goddess, even, as Plutarch 
relates, to death itself. 

BONA, a title of the goddess Fortune, 

which she was worshipped in the capitol of 
Rome. 

BONA DEA, the good Goddess , a Roman deit}^; 
also, one of the names of Cybele. The Phry¬ 
gians call her the mother of king Midas; others, 
make her the Nymph Dryas, wife of Faunus, 
king of the Aborigines, famous for her chas¬ 
tity, who, after her death, was deified. Such 
was her extraordinary modesty, that she never 
went out. of the women's apartment, her name 
was never heard in public, nor did she ever 
see, or was seen by a man ; for which reason 
no man was allowed to enter her temple. Her 
sacrifices were performed only by matrons, 
and in so secret a manner, that it was death 
for a man to be present. But this reserved 
behaviour is not agreeable to what Arnobius 
relates, that Fauna, to whom the name of Bona 
Dea was given, received from her husband a 
severe correftion with twigs of myrtle, because, 
without his knowledge, she had intoxicated her¬ 
self, by drinking off' a large vessel full of wine. 
On this account, a cask of wine was introduced 
in the sacred rites of this goddess, and myrtle 
rods forbidden to be brought to her temple, 
an edifice crcdtcd on the side of Mount Palatine. 
Cicero reproaches Clodtus with having entered 
it disguised as a singing woman, and, by his 
presence, polluted the mysteries of the god¬ 
dess. What kind of mysteries these were may 
be learned from Juvenal, Sat. vi. 313. 

BONUS DEUS, the beneficent God , a name of 
Priapus, ascribed to him by Phurnutus. O- 
thers consider it a title of Jupiter. 

BONUS EVENTUS, Good-hap, one of the Dii 
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Consentes . This was one of the emblematical 
deities to whom the Romans addressed their 
petitions for success in their various under¬ 
takings. His statue was v placed in the capitol, 
together with that of his wife, or sister. Bona 
For tuna 9 or Good Fortune . It had a patera in 
the right hand, and ears of corn in the left. 

BOOPIS, ox-eyed , an epithet given to Juno, on 
account, as some pretend, of her large eyes; 
more probably from their expression ; but, 
perhaps, from an Egyptian allusion to Isis. 

BOOTES, a northern constellation near the great 
Bear. It is also called Bubulcus and Ai*6to- 
phylax. Some contend, that the person repre¬ 
sented was Icarius, the father of Erigone, who 
was killed by shepherds for disordering them 
with drink. Others suppose him to have been 
Areas, whom Jupiter placed in the heavens. 

BOREAS, the deity of the North-wind, was son 
of Astraeus and Aurora, and is said to have had 
his mansion in Thrace, which is situated north 
of the country where the poets lived who first 
recorded his story. Pindar calls him the king 
of the Winds. He violated Chloris, daughter 
of Ardturus, and carried her to Mount Ni- 
phates, (called the bed of Boreas) but since 
known by the name of Caucasus. By her he 
had Hyrpace ; but his favourite mistress was 
Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheusi king of A- 
thens, who bore him two sons, Zechus and 
Calais, adventurers with Jason in the Colchic 
expedition, and deliverers of Phineus from the 
Harpies: also, four daughters, Upis, Laxo, 
Hccaerge, and Cleopatra, otherwise called 
Harpalice. He is said also, in the semblance 
of a horse, to have had by the mares of Dar- 
danus, twelve foals of wonderful swiftness. 
Homer, indeed relates, that Boreas loved the 
maresof Erechthonius, which amounted to 3000 
in number, and that taking the form of a horse, 
he became the sire, by some of them, of twelve 
colts, so fleet as to skim over corn-fields with¬ 
out crushing the stalks, and the surface of the 
sea without dipping their feet. When Xerxes 
crossed the Hellespont with, the design of ra¬ 
vaging Greece, the Athenians were command¬ 
ed to call in Boreas to their aid, who shat¬ 
tered the Persian fleet to such a degree, that 
the best part of it was lost or disabled. For 
this service they built him a temple on the 


banks of the river Ilissus, swore by his divi¬ 
nity, and celebrated his festivals with singular 
solemnity. Aelian observes, that the inha¬ 
bitants of Thurium, having been delivered 
from great danger, by a tempest which ruined 
the fleet of their enemy, the tyrant Dionysius 
Offered sacrifices to the wind Boreas which 
had made this ravage, conferred on him the 
freedom of their city, assigned him a house 
with a fixed revenue, and celebrated annual 
worship to his honours. The Megalapolitans 
dedicated a temple to Boreas, and annually 
sacrificed to him ; in acknowledgment of his 
assistance when Agis, king of Sparta, besieged 
their city. The machine of its assailants had 
battered the wall with such force, that the 
breach must have been the next day effectual; 
but, according to Pausanias, a North Wind 
ai'ose and overturned the machine. Pezvon 
observes, that anciently Boreas signified the 
North-east Wind, blowing at the time of the 
summer solstice. Sperlingius hath written a 
treatise in praise of Boreas, in which he enu¬ 
merates the honours paid him by antiquity. 
According to him, Boreas purifies the air, ren¬ 
ders it calm and salubrious, preserves build¬ 
ings from decay, drives away the plague and 
other noxious diseases, and expels locusts and 
vermin hurtful to the ground. In the oftagon 
temple of the Winds at Athens, built by An- 
dronicus, Boreas is represented under the fi¬ 
gure of an infant, with wings l'apidly flying. 
His feet are covered with sandals, and his face 
with a mantle, to shelter it from the cold. Mr. 
Spence hath remarked on the last particular, 
that he seems himself to suffer from the seve¬ 
rity of the climate over which he presides; 
agreeably to which one of the poets calls him 
The shivering Tyrant . The most common way, 
however, of repi'esenting him was, as impe¬ 
tuous and troublesome to others, this being his 
most usual charadtcr in the Roman poets.-— 
Ovid, in particulax-, says, that he is almost al¬ 
ways rough, and in a passion. In his account 
of the rape committed by this deity on Orithyia, 
the poet exerts his powers to paint out the ter¬ 
rors that belong to this deity. He represents 

him as hardening snow, and dispersing hail¬ 
storms, as a principal cause of lightning and 
thunder, and the sole cause of earth-quakes > 
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as encompassed with dark clouds in his pas¬ 
sage through the heavens, and with dust when 
traversing the earth. 

BOREASMOI, an Athenian festival in honour 
of Boreas, who had an altar in Attica, and was 
thought to bear some relation to the Athenians, 
having carried off or married Orithyia, daugh¬ 
ter of Erechtheus their king. On this account, 
when in a sea-fight, many of the enemy’s ships 
were destroyed by a North Wind, the Atheni¬ 
ans imputed it to the kindness of Boreas for 
the native country of Orithyia. We are fur¬ 
ther informed by Pausanias, that solemn sacri¬ 
fices were offered to Boreas at Megalapolis in 
Arcadia, where he had a temple. 

BORUS. See Phaestus. 

BOTTIAION EORTE. The Bottiaeans were an 
Athenian colony, and, therefore, to perpetuate 
the memory of their origin, they instituted this 
solemnity, in which the virgins used to say, 

AGwar, Bet us go to Athens. 

BOUGH: green-boughs anciently made part of 
the decoration of altars and temples, especially 
on festival occasions. Oaken boughs were of¬ 
fered to Jupiter, those of laurel to Apollo, of 
olive to Minerva, myrtle to Venus, ivy to 
Bacchus, pine to Pan, and cypress to Pluto. 
Some make boughs the primitive food of man¬ 
kind before acorns were in use. 

BOUL JANUS, an ancient idol, said to have been 
particularly worshipped at Nantz, relative to 
which an inscription was found in 1592, im¬ 
porting, that the people of Armorica came thi¬ 
ther, thrice m a year, to pay their adorations. 
It is further said, that the temple of this idol 
was destroyed in consequence of the edicts of 
the emperor Constantine. If conjecture may 
be allowed, Bouljanus may be compounded of 
Baal, corruptly expressed, and Janus; Baal 
signifying Lord, being a general name, and 
Janus, a well-known god of the Romans. 

BRABEUTAI, among the earlier Grecians, were 
those judges who were appointed to preside 
in the Olympic games, and other solemn and 
religious spectacles. The office was so honour¬ 
able that it was generally executed by the chief 
nobility of Greece. Thus, we are informed, 
that the Corinthians desired Agesilaus to pre¬ 
side at the Isthmian games, and put them un¬ 
der a proper regulation. The Brabeptai ap- 
Vcl. L 


peared in purple, with a crown on their heads, 
and a wand in their hands, and seated them- 
selves in a place called 7 rteQptou, which had the 
privilege of a sanCtuary. It was their province 
to decide the victory, and crown the conquei'or. 
Their number was not always the same; some¬ 
times they were seven, sometimes nine, and at 
other times twelve. This office was esteemed 
so peculiar to the Greeks, that Demosthenes 
declaims, with great vehemence, against Philip 
of Macedon, for presiding at the Pythian 
games, or putting in a deputy if he himself 
were present. Their awards were always so 
impartial, that Pindar calls the garlands or 
crowns they bestowed made by Themis, 

the goddess of Justice. 

BRAMA, orBRUMA, a deity of the East-Indies: 
he is the first person, of a kind of trinity in their 
theology; the great progenitor of mankind, 
and creator of as many worlds as there are con¬ 
siderable parts iii his body. The Bramins re¬ 
late, according to Kircher, that the first world, 
which is situated above the heavens, was pro¬ 
duced from Brama’s brain ; the second, from 
his eyes; the third, from his mouth; the fourth, 
from his left ear; the fifth, from his palate; the 
sixth, from his heart; the seventh, from his 
belly ; the eighth, from his privities; the ninth, 
from his left thigh ; the tenth, from his knees; 
the eleventh, from his heel; the twelfth, from 
the toes of his right foot; the thirteenth, from 
the sole of his left foot; and the fourteenth, 

from the air with which he is surrounded.. 

They affirm, that there is some affinity or rela¬ 
tion between these fourteen worlds and the 
parts of Brama’s body; and add, that the in¬ 
habitants of each World partake of the cha¬ 
racter and inclinations peculiar to the respec¬ 
tive parts they refer to. Thus, those ereCted 
in the first world are wise and learned; those 
of the second, penetrating; those of the third, 
eloquent; of the fourth, cunning and artful; 
of the fifth, gluttonous; of the sixth, generous 
and magnificent; of the seventh, niggardly; 
of the eighth, addidpd to pleasures, particu¬ 
larly venereal jj of the ninth, laborious; of the 
tenth, rustic; of the eleventh, base, and em- 

J fioyed in the lowest offices; of the twelfth, in- 
amous ; of the thirteenth, unjust and merci. 
less; and of the fourteenth, ingenious and 

T 
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adroit. Della Valle, in his voyages, has given Caria. They opened to Xerxes the temple of 

a description of the idol Brama, which, he says, Apollo, the riches of which he carried away, 

he himself saw, in these words: “ There is a After this, thinking it unsafe to remain in 

temple dedicated to Brama in Hagra; its sta- Greece, they fled to Sagdiana, beyond the 

tue stands in the middle of the temple amongst Caspian, and bordering on Persia, where they 

a great number of idols of white marble. This built a city, called by their own name. Their 

statue has not the least drapery about it, and crime, however, escaped not unpunished, for 

is represented with a long sharp beard, and a Alexander, having conquered Darius, king of 

prominent belly. At the feet of the statue are Persia, and being informed of their sacrilegious 

two small images representing his children, treachery, put them all to the sword, and de- 

and on the sides two more, representing his molished their city. 

wives.” The Indian do&ors say, there was in BRANCHUS, was reputedly the son of Macareus, 
the beginning a woman called ParaxaBi, which I though his real father was Apollo. The story 
signifies every excellent and sublime power ; thfs | of his origin is thus given by Varro ’Themo- 
weman had three sons, Brama, Vixnu, and Ru- ther of Branchus being pregnant, dreamed, that 

trem. Of these, Brama, who had five heads, had the Sun entered her mouth and passed through 

the power alone of creating all things visible her body ; whence, from the throat , 

and invisible; and Vixnu that of, preserving through which the god found access to her 

the things his brother had created. Rutrem, womb, the child, at its birth, was denominated 

as well as Brama, had also five heads, but his Branchus . This boy, when grown, having 

particular fun6tions are not specified. These rambled in the woods, was one day met by 

three brothers married their mother. The Apollo, who, after kissing him, bestowed on 

god Brama, according to the Bramins, never him a sceptre and a crown. The lad imme- 

fails, at the instant of each man’s birth, of what diately commenced prophet, and soon after 

nation or tribe soever he be, to write on his disappeared. A magnificent temple was ere&- 

head, in charadlers indelible, every thing he | e d to him and Apollo, under the title of Apollo 

is to do, and whatever, during life, shall befal Philacsius , (from to kiss) > whence Statius 

him. They relate likewise, that Brama, de- says, he was in honour equal to his father.— 

sirous of marrying his daughter, but foreseeing This temple was at Didyma, and called the 

that she would neither consent, nor that the oracle of the Branchidae. Though burnt by 

rest of the gods, who were thirty thousand the Persians, it was afterwards rebuilt by the 

million in number, would approve of theunion, Milesians, and so magnificently, as to exceed 

he assumed the shape of a stag, and pursued | in extent, all the temples of Greece : its bulk 

her to a gloomy forest, where he effected, by 

violence, what he could not otherwise obtain. 

Vixnu, Rutrem, and the thirty thousand mil- 

lion of gods, hearing what Brama had done, chus is reported by others to have been a Thcs- 

unanimously agreed to punish him, by cutting salian youth, in such favour with Apollo, that 

off one of his heads. Rutrem was ordered to the god not only received him into his temple, 

execute the sentence, and accidentally meeting but conferred, at his death, divine honours 

his brother, performed the operation with a upon him. Stephanus the Byzantian, not- 

stroke of his nails. Brama, not satisfied with withstanding, represents this oracle as sacred 

the possession of his daughter, took to wife a to Jupiter and Apollo ; perhaps it belonged to 

woman called Sarassuadi , who is held in such them all. 

♦veneration by the Indians for her learning and BRASIDEIA, on BRAS1DIA, an anniversary 
wisdom, that they daily and often invoke her solemnity at Sparta in honour of Brasidas, eon 
by name, Sec ParaxaBi, Rutrem, Vixnu . of Tellis, the poet, famous for his achieve- 

BRANCHIDAE, priests of the temple of Apollo ments at Methone, Pylos, and Amplupolis, in 

at Didyma in Ionia, a province of Lesser Asia, favour of the state. He defeated the Athenians 

towards the Aegean sea, upon the frontiers of by land and by sea, took many places* and 


was too great to admit of a covering, and its 
circumference included five furlongs of ground. 
It should not, however, be omitted, that Broth 
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rendered his country formidable. He con¬ 
quered the Athenians on their attempt to sur¬ 
prise Amphipolis, and died of the wounds he re¬ 
ceived in that battle. The Brasidia were cele- 

▼ 

brated with sacrifices and games, at which none 
were permitted to contend but free-born Spar¬ 
tans. Absence from these solemnities is said, 
by some writers, to have been criminal, and 
was, accordingly, punished with fines. 
BRAURONIA, a festival in honour of Diana, 
surnamed Brauronia , from its having been ce¬ 
lebrated at Brauron, an Athenian village, in 
which the famous statue of this goddess, brought 
by Iphigenia from Scythia Taurica, remained 
till the second Persian war ; when Xerxes car¬ 
ried it off. This festival was celebrated once 
in five years, and the vidlim offered in sacrifice 
was a goat. It was conduced by ten men, 
called, from their office, Is^ottoio*. During the 
celebration, a company of men sung one of 
the Iliads of Homer. The most distinguished 
persons in the solemnity were young virgins, 
habited in yellow, from five to ten years of age, 
it being unlawful for any of them to be above 
or under these years, and, therefore, to con¬ 
secrate them, was called Aexutmiv, from &**, ten ; 
or oigitTtvBtv , because the virgins themselves were 
named A pxloi, bears , for the following reason.— 
Among the Phlauidae, inhabitants of a town 
in Attica, was a bear whose natural fierceness 
had been so far subdued, that the people per¬ 
mitted him to eat and play with them. One 
day, however, a young maid happening to be 
too venturous, the savage tore her in pieces, 
and was killed, in return, by her brothers. A 
dreadful pestilence ensuing, the people were re¬ 
commended, by the oracle, to appease Diana, 
for the death of the bear, by consecrating vir¬ 
gins to her in memory of it. This the Athe¬ 
nians punctually performed, and enadted a law 
that no virgin should be married till she had 
undergone this ceremony 
BRAZEN AGE. See Ages of the World . 
BREVIS, or PARVA, a name of the goddess 
Fortune ; she being so called in the chapel de¬ 
dicated to her by Servius Tull us. 

BRIAREUS, the giant. See Aegeon . 

BRIGIO, or BERGION, the giant. See Albion , 
BRI MO, [terror) an appellation of Diana* given 
her on account pi her dreadful shrieks, when 
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Apollo, Mars, and Mercury, meeting her in 
the woods, attempted to ravish her. Others 
ascribe it to Proserpine, to whom Mercury is 
said to have offered the same violence. 

BRISAEUS, a name of Bacchus, ascribed to him 
on various accounts. Some pretend it to have 
been given from his inventing the wine-press ; 
others from the name of the nymph who nursed 
him ; whilst a third party derive it from the 
discovery of wine, {brisa importing a bunch of 
pressed grapes) ; and a fourth, from the pro¬ 
montory of Brisa, in Lesbos, where he was so¬ 
lemnly worshipped. 

BRISEIS, assigned as a concubine to Achilles,' 
was the cause of the misfortunes of the Greeks 

before Troy. Her true name was Hippodamia, 

Briseis being only a patronymic from Briseus , 
or Brisesy the name of her father. According 
to Homer, she became the property of Achilles, 
on the taking of Lyrnessus, where Mynes, the 
king, and her husband, was killed: but Dic- 
tys, of Crete, gives a different account. He 
asserts, that when Achilles took Lyrnessus, 
Fadtion, husband of Astynome, the daughter 
of Chryses, was king; and adds, that Achil¬ 
les, after his conquest, reduced Pedasus, a city 
of the Lelegons, whei'e Brises reigned, whose 
daughter Hippodamia was one among the cap- 
tives. Cedrenus follows the opinion of Didlys; 
and it must be admitted that Briseis and Hip¬ 
podamia are here the same person. Achilles, 
however, had, for his share of the plunder, 
whether of Lyrnessus or Pedasus, the beautiful 
Briseis, who flattered herself that, in Thessaly, 
he would make her his queen. On the reconci¬ 
liation between Agamemnon and Achilles, Bri¬ 
seis, who had been forced away, was honoura¬ 
bly restored. 

And now the delegates Ulysses sent. 

To bear the presents from the royal tent: 

The sons of Nestor, Phylcus’ valiant heir. 

Thins and Mcrian, thunderbolts of war, . 

With Lycomedes of Creiontian strain, 

. And Menalippus form'd the chosen train. 

Swift as the word was giv'n, the youths obey'd ; 

Twice ten bright vases in the midst they laid; 

A row of six fair tripods then succeeds ; 

And twice the number of high-bounding steeds; 

Sev’n captives next a lovely line compose; 

The eighth Bin sms, like the blooming rose. 

Clos’d the bright band : 'fereat Ithacus, before. 

First of the train, the golden talents bore : 
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The rest in public view the chiefs dispose, 

A splendid scene i then Jgamemnon rose : 

The boar Talthybius held: the Grecian lord 
Drew the broad cutlass, sheath’d beside his sword : 

The stubborn bristles from the vi&im’s brow 
He crops, and off’ring, meditates his vow. 

His hands uplifted to th’ attesting skies. 

On Heav’n’s broad marble roof were fix’d his eyes. 

The solemn words a deep attention draw. 

And Greece around sat thrill’d with sacred awe. 

Witness thou first! thou greatest Pow’r above ! 
All-good, all-wise, and all-surveying Jove ! . 

And Mother-earth, and Heav’n’s revolving light. 

And ye, fell Furies of the realms of night. 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjur’d kings, and all who falsely swear \ 

The black-ey’d Maid inviolate removes. 

Pure, and unconscious of my manly loves. 

If this be false, Heav’n all its vengeance shed. 

And levell’d thunder strike my guilty head. 

In conformity to this, Ovid makes Briseis swear, 
that in the tent of Agamemnon, she had passed 
her days in widow-hood, whilst Achilles con¬ 
soled himself with some fair substitute in her 
absence. The beauty of Briseis hath been ge¬ 
nerally renowned, but we know not her fate 
when Achilles was no more. 

BRISES, the high-priest of Jupiter, and father of 

Briseis. 

BR1SEUS. See Brisaeus. 

BRITANNIA, is often exhibited as a personal 
char after. On a coin of the Emperor Claudius, 
she appears standing , with her right hand sup¬ 
ported by a helm, and her left extended oyer 
a prow ; to memorize his expedition and viftory. 
On a coin of Hadrian she is seen sitting, with a 
' spear in her left hand, resting on a shield, her 
right arm on her knee, as supporting her 
head, and her foot placed upon part of a wall. 
On a coin of Antoninus Pius, she is seated up¬ 
on a rock, with a military standard in her right 
hand, her left hand holding a spear, and her 
arm resting on a shield. Other coins represent 
her sitting on a rock, or an eminence, with a 
military standard ; and one upon spoils inscrib¬ 
ing a shield with the words victoriae rritan 
( nicae ), in allusion to the success of Septiinius 
Severus. In other representations, she is seated 
on a globe, with a military standard in her 
right handsitting, her right hand lifted up, 
a spear in her left, a globe and a buckler under 
her feet:—with dishivellcd hair, her right 
hand supporting her head, her foot on a prow : 


—sitting on rocks, a helmet on her head, a 
military standard in her right hand, a spear in 
her left, and a buckler resting against her seat. 
The Roman standard in her right hand denotes 
her submission to that empire ; the spear in her 
left, the shield supporting her arm, and her 
helmet, are her own armour, or such as was 
used by the ancient Britons.. 

BRITOMARTIS, daughter of Jupiter., by Carme 
daughter of Eubulus-, being one day hunting, 
accidentally entangled herself in her own nets, 
whilst a wild boar was approaching her ; upon 
which she vowed a temple to Diana if she might 
escape the danger. Escaping, in performance 
of her vow, she erefted a temple to Diana Drc- 
tynna. Others, relating the story differently, 
say, that Britomartis, whom Diana favoured, 
on account of her passion for the chase, to a- 
void Minos her lover, threw herself into the 
sea, but falling into the nets of some fishermen, 
her body was taken up ; and a plague immedi- 

• ately succeeding in Crete, a temple was built 
to Diana Diftynna, who raised Britomartis to 
the rank of a divinity. 

BRIZO, the goddess of sleep, worshipped, as A- 
thenaeus informs us, at Delos : her name is de¬ 
rived from an old Greek word signifying to 
sleep. This deity presided over dreams, which 
she delivered in the manner of oracles. The 

i 

Delians offered to her small boats, loaded with 
all sorts of eatables, except fishes ; and this they 
did for the happy success of their navigation. 

BROMIUS, a name of Bacchus, from the crack¬ 
ling of the fire, and noise of the thunder, when 
his mother perished in the embraces of Jupi¬ 
ter. 

BRONTAIUS, or BRONTEUS, the thundcrcr, a 
name given by the Greeks to Jupiter, from the 
word B/>ovhjoi/, which signifies thunder , whence 
the Latins called him thundering Jupiter. Some 
have also given the same name, but improperly, 
to Bacchus, on account of the noise and mis¬ 
chief which attend inebriety. 

BRONTES, ou BROTES, one of the Cyclops 
who worked at Vulcan’s forge, and was thus 
named from his forging Jupiter’s thunder-bolts. 

BROTHEUS, son of Vulcan, by Aglaia, one of 
the Graces, being, like his father, deformed, to 
avoid ridicule, destroyed himself in the fire. 
BRUJN, the god of a seft of Banians in the East 
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Indies, known under the appellation of Goeghy. 
They acknowledge a god, creator of all things, 
whom they call Bruin . They have a particular 
regard for one Metis , whom they call the ser¬ 
vant of this god Bruin. These Goeghys be¬ 
lieve that their god Bruin created all things, 
and that no figure, either of man or beast, can 
be a proper representation of him ; for, say 
they, he is a light which cannot be the object 
of our eyes, because he having created the sun, 
it is no wonder if we cannot contemplate the 
principle of so excellent a brightness. The 
Goeghys never marry, and are so superstiti¬ 
on sly reserved, that they will not suffer a wo¬ 
man to touch them. 

BRUMAE, or BRUMALI A, festivals of Bacchus 
among the Romans, celebrated twice in the 
year, viz. on the 12th of the calends of March, 
and on the 18th of the calends of September.— 

9 

They were instituted by Romulus, who, during 
these feasts, used to entertain the Senate.- — 
They were called Brumalia, from Brumus, an 
ancient name of Bacchus. Tertullian, among 
other Heathen festivals which some of the pri¬ 
mitive Christians were much inclined to observe, 
mentions the Brumalia, and objedts to those 
Christians that they are not so consistent in 
their religion as the Pagans, who never would 
comply with the observation of any of the 
Christian festivals. Such are the accounts most 
authors give of the Brumalia ; but there are o- 
thers who say that the Brumalia was a religious 
festival, celebrated on the day of the winter sol¬ 
stice ; from which indications were taken of the 
felicity of the remaining part of the winter.— 
The word is also written Broumalia, and Bro- 
malia, as if formed from Bruma, the shortest 
day ; so that the supposition of its being a deri¬ 
vative of Brumus or Bromius, names of Bacchus, 
and thence inferring it to be a festival in his 
honour, is a mistake in the generality of writers. 
The Brumalia were also called Hiemalia. 

BRUMUS, a name of Bacchus among the Ro¬ 
mans. 

BUABIN, an idol of the Tonquinese: he is the 
guardian of all buildings and edifices. The 
person who comes into possession of any tene¬ 
ment, entertains this household deity in a small 
hut or apartment, prepared for his reception. 
He is solemnly invited by beat of drum, and 


presented with agreeable perfumes, and variety 
of dishes. After having been thus entertained > 
he is to protedt their houses from fire, lightning, 
thunder, wind, rain, or any thing by which 
they, or their inhabitants may be injured. 

BUBASTAE, annual feasts of Diana, so called 
from Bubastis, one of her names, or from a 
city of Egypt, where they were celebrated. 

BUBASTIS, the Egyptian Diana, being a name 
given her by the Egyptians, because when she 
fled from Typhoeus into Egypt, she assumed 
the shape of a cat. 

BUBONA, an inferior rural deity: to her is com¬ 
mitted the care of oxen and kine. 

BUCOLION, son of Laomedon, by Abarbarea, 
one of the Naiads. Two of his sons fell before 
Troy. 

BUDDU, an idol of the inhabitants of Ceylon.— 
He is represented of gigantic stature, and is 
said to have lived a holy and penitent life. The 
inhabitants reckon their years from the time of 
his decease, and as that agrees with the fortieth 
of the Christian era, most of the Jesuits are of 
opinion that he was the apostle St. Thomas: 
they add further, that this Buddu, who was 
not born in their country, died on the conti¬ 
nent, at a time which agrees with the death of 
the apostle. It is, however, much more pro¬ 
bable that Buddu was a native of China, and 
perhaps the same with the Chinese Fo. ' The 
tooth of an ape, which the Portuguese governor* 
caused to be burnt, was formerly adored as one 
of this divinity's. In vain did the Portuguese 
attempt, by this means, to put an end to their, 
superstition and idolatrous worship, for they 
gave out that the tooth had escaped from the 
hands of its enemies, and taken refuge on a 
rose. It is the province of Buddu to watch over 
and protedl the souls of men, to be with them 
in this life, and to support them when dying ; 
and the Ceylonese are of opinion the world can 
never be destroyed while the image of Buddu 
is preserved in his temple. In sickness, in ad¬ 
versity, under all afflidlions, they make their 
addresses to this image, and in every house is 
kept a basket of flowers, devoted to his service, 
as part of their free-will offerings. 

BUDEA, a surname of Minerva. 

BUDHA, BUDSDO, BUDZ, on SIAHA, a Ja¬ 
panese idol, which signifies, the worship of fo* 
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reign idols, for this god was first imported a- 
mong them from some other part of Asia. He 
was born at Sicka, which signifies the country oj 
the heavens,- about one thousand years before 
the Christian era, and at nineteen years of age 
became disciple of a famous hermit called A- 
rara Sennin, who lived on the top of a moun¬ 
tain named Dandokf. Under this holy man he 
lived in the most austere manner, spending 
most of his time in the contemplation of divine 
things, and sitting cross-legged, with his hands 
in his bosom, so placed that the extremities of 
his thumbs touched each other, a posture con¬ 
sidered by these Heathens as the most proper 
for meditation. By this means he penetrated 
into the most secret and important points of 

ft 

religion, which he afterwards communicated to 
his followers. He taught that the souls of 
beasts, as welt as of men, are immortal, and 
that both will be rewarded or punished here¬ 
after, according as they have adted here. He 
prescribed five precepts of a general nature, all 
negatives, being almost similar to those in the 
kingdom of Siam, and in many other parts of 
the East. These laws or precepts are as fol¬ 
low, viz . First, Thou shalt not kill. Secondly, 
Thou shalt not steal. Thirdly, Thou shalt not 
commit adulfery. Fourthly, Thou shalt not lie. 
And, fifthly. Thou shalt not drink strong li- 
• quors. Two of his disciples, Annan So?isja, and 
llosia Sonsja, collected his wise sentences, which 
were found after his death, written with his 
- own hand on leaves of trees, and made up into 
a book called Fohehio , that is, the book of fine 
flowers, as being the most perfedl performance 
in the world, and esteemed by them as we do 
the Bible. The two Sonsjas, the compilers, 
are now ranked among their gods, and arc wor¬ 
shipped with their master in all his temples, 
one being placed on the right, and the other 
on the left hand of Budsdo. They have many 
temples in honour of this idol, but their priests 
. never walking in procession, confine themselves 
to their own limits, and subsist on the volun¬ 
tary contributions of the people. The temple 
of Kataisi is remarkable for a statue of Budsdo 
of an extraordinary size, gilt, and sitting on a 
tar ale flower-faha Egyptiaca . 

B,U GENES, that is, born of an ox, a name of Bac¬ 
chus among the Greeks, because he was drawn 


with, and is supposed to have, horns; he having 
first ploughed with oxen : or because he was 
the son of Jupiter Ammon, who had the head 
of a ram. For the same reason the Latins called 
him Tauriformis and Tauriceps .. 

BUL AEA, a surname of Pallas. 

BULAEUS, a surname of Jupiter. 

BUL IS, mother of Aegypius, changed into a di¬ 
dapper. See Aegypius . 

BUNAEA, a name of Juno, from Bunaeus, son of 
Mercury, who built a temple to her at Corinth. 

She had another at Euboea (probably under 

• ^ 

the same name) to which the Emperor Adrian 
pi'esented a magnificent offering, consisting of 
a crown of gold, and a purple mantle embroi¬ 
dered with the marriage of Hercules and Hebe 
in silver, and a large peacock, whose body was 
gold, and his tail composed of precious stones, 
resembling the natural colours. 

BUNAEUS, son of Mercury, by what mother 
authors are silent. All that is known of him 
is related in the preceding article. 

BUNUS, a son of Mercury and Alcidamea, who 
obtained the government of Corinth when Ae- 
tes went to Colchis. He is said to have erected 
a temple to Juno. 

BUPHAGUS, the ox-eater, according to some 
was a son of Japetus and Thonax, killed by Di¬ 
ana for attempting her virtue. It was also a 
surname of Hercules, who challenged Lepreus 
to eat, and devoured an ox before him. 

BUPHONIA, or BOUPHONIA. See Dupoleia. 

BURA, a daughter of Jupiter, from whom a city 
in the Bay of Corinth, destroyed by the sea, 
was called Bura and Bur is. ' 

BURAICUS, a surname of Hercules, from his 
temple near Bura. 

BUSIRIS. According to Diodorus Siculus, there 
have been several of this name in Egypt. He 
relates that Osiris, having resolved on an im¬ 
portant expedition, declared Isis his queen re¬ 
gent, and left her two lieutenants, one for 
state afflfirs, the other to command the troops; 
and that he gave the government of Phoenicia * 
and the maritime territory to Busins. In ano¬ 
ther part of his work he says, that after fifty- 
two princes had successively filled the throne 
of Menas, from whom they descended, Busiris 
was king of Egypt, and that eight of his de¬ 
scendants succeeded him, the last of which was 
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named Busiris, who built that magnificent and I €< Those authors, says he, who tell us that Bu- 
powerful city to which the Greeks gave the siris sacrificed foreigners, say also that Hercu- 

name of Thebes: and the Egyptians the city of les put him to death: now all historians are a- 

tbe Sim . He declares elsewhere, that what was greed that Hercules lived four centuries after 

related concerning the barbarity of a certain Perseus and Danae, and upwards of 200 years 

Busiris, was a fable of the Greeks, but a fable after Busiris. The latter was son to Neptune 

grounded on the Egyptian custom of sacrificing and Lybia, daughter of Epaphus, who first 

all the red-haired people they met with to the reigned over the country called from her name.” 

manes of king Osiris, through hatred toTyphon, It is far from certain that there ever was a king, 

his murderer, who was of that colour. The Egyp- named Busiris, in Egypt. Strabo cites Eratos- 

tians themselves being of a different complexion, thenes, who declares that there never was a 

their victims were chiefly strangers. In the E- king or tyrant so called ; but that the story 

gyptian language Busiris signified the sepulchre j which had been related concerning him was 
of Osiris. Hence the fiction so current among founded on the barbarity exercised by the in- 
the Greeks, that Busiris, king of Egypt, caused habitants of the city and province of Busiris 

all strangers to be murdered. It was supposed I against strangers ; and it must be allowed 

that he himself was sacrificed by Hercules, whom 1 there was a city of that name situated in the 

Busiris had audaciously attempted to destroy. midst of Egypt, on the Delta, and celebrated 

Apollodorus relates that Hercules, after he had for a temple in honour of Isis, and the monu- 

killed Antaeus, went into Egypt, where Busi- r ment of Osiris. According to some writers, 

ris, son of Neptune and Lysianassa, daughter Isis having the corpse of Osiris on an ox made 

of Epaphus, was king. This Busiris sacrificed, of wood, built this monument to bis honour, 

in obedience to an oracle, all strangers, to Ju- Eusebius makes Busiris contemporary with Jo- 

piter. The harvest had been extremely bad for shua, about 700 years before the foundation of 

nine years in Egypt; on which there came | Rome. . Melandlhon thinks it probable, that 

from Cyprus a soothsayer, called Thrasius, who Busiris was the Pharaoh who occasioned the 

declared that this calamity would cease, provi- destru6tion of the Israelites, 

ded a stranger were sacrificed every year to Ju- BUSTUARII, a kind of gladiators among the 
piter. Busiris giving credit to this declaration, ancient Romans, who fought about the bit stum 

began the execution with the soothsayer him- or pile of a deceased person, in the ceremony 

self, and proceeded accordingly to strangers, of his obsequies. The practice originally was, 

till at length Hercules, who had been doomed to sacrifice captives on the tomb, or at the bus- 

to the same fate, and was leading bound to the turn , of their chiefs and warriors. Instances of 

altar, broke his chains, and seizing Busiris, with this kind occur in Homer, as at the obsequies of 

Iphidamus his son, and Chalbes his herald, of- \ Patroclus, and are also’introduced by the Greek 

fered them all upon it. Orosius, in speaking tragedians. Their blood was supposed to ap- 

ofthe era in which Busiris lived, and which he pease the infernal gods, and render them pro¬ 
places in the year 775, before the foundation of pitious to the manes of the deceased. In after 

Rome, says, €€ At that time was the cruel hos- times this custom appearing too barbarous], 

pitality of Busiris, and his still more cruel re- gladiators called Bustuarii , were appointed to 

ligion, in Egypt, he using to quaff, by way of l supply the defedt. According to Valerius Max- 

offering, the blood of strangers to the gods who I imus and Floras, Marcus and Decius, sons of 

shared in his crimes.” With this coincides the Brutus, were the first who honoured the funeral 

account of St. Austin.—Philargyrius relates, that of their fatherwith this kind of spc&acle, in the 

“ Busiris,king of Egypt was used to offer an an- year of Rome 489. Some affirm, that the Ro- 

nual sacrifice of strangers tojupiter, to terminate \ mans borrowed this custom from the Iletruri- 

.afaminc which Pygmalion, the Cypriot,declared ans, and they from the Greeks. 

>vould not cease till the blood of a stranger had I BUTE, a city in Egypt famous for the oracle of 
been offered; and that the first vidtim was Thy- I Latona. 

estesj* Isocrates materially varies the story. I BUTES, son of Boreas* was compelled to quit the 
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states of Aroycus, his reputed father, king of | 
the Berbyces, who refused to acknowledge him I 
as his son. Withdrawing himself into Sicily I 
with a few adherents, he carried off Iphimedia, 
Pane rati s, and Coronis, whilst celebrating the 

feast of Bacchus, to the coast of Thessaly.- 

Butes reserved Coronis for himself; but Bac¬ 
chus, to whom Coronis had been nurse, inspi¬ 
red him with such a frenzy, that he threw him¬ 
self into a well.—-Others say, that he married 
Lycaste, whose beauty procured her the sur¬ 
name of Venus, and by her had Eryx. This 
Butes is spoken off as the founder of Naxos. 
There were several other persons of the same 
name : one, an Argonaut; a second, a Trojan, 
killed by Camillus; a third, son of Pandion 
and Zeuxippe, priest of Minerva and Neptune, 
and husband of Chithonia, daughter of Erech- 
theus: to this Butes, divine honours were ren¬ 
dered at Athens. 

BUTHROTUM, a city of Epirus where Aeneas 
met Andromache, whom Helenus had mar¬ 
ried. 

BUZYGES, an Athenian, who first harnessed 
oxen for the plough. Demophoon gave him the 
palladium with which Diomedes had entrusted 
him to carry to Athens. 

BYBLI A, a name of Venus, from a temple eredted 
to her at By bios in Phoenicia. 

BYBLIS, daughter of Miletus, of Crete, by the 
Nymph Cyanea, became enamoured of her 
twin-brother Caunus, but, unable to inspire 
him with the like passion, hung herself through 
grief. Some affirm that Caunus, in love with 


her, fled to avoid a criminal intercourse ; 
whilst others report, that he fled from her, 
and that she, exhausted with fatigue in pur¬ 
suing him, fell to the ground in a torrent of 
grief, and was instantly changed to a foun¬ 
tain. Antoninus Liberalis relates, that Byblis, 
after having rejected various proposals of mar¬ 
riage, and finding herself unable to subdue 
her unfortunate passion for her brother, re¬ 
solved to-throw herself from the top of a moun¬ 
tain ; but that the Nymphs commisserating 
her condition, rendered her immortal, and 
admitted her, under the appellation of an Ha¬ 
madryad, into their society. The water which 
welled from the mountain, is said to have been 
called from her weeping, the tears of Byblis, 
BYBLUS, a town of Syria in Phoenicia, where 
a temple was devoted to Adonis. 

BYRSA, a citadel in the midst of Carthage, on 

which a temple was built to Aesculapius.. 

When the city was taken, the wife of Has- 
drubal burnt it. On the arrival of Dido in 
Africa, she purchased from the inhabitants of 
the distridt as much land as might be included 
within the compass of an hide. Having com- 
.pleted her bargain, she cut the whole of the 
skin into thongs, and, .by that means, inclosed 
a large piece of ground, which obtained its 
name from Bu^ar*, a hide. 

BYTHIS, son of Mars, who gave his name to 
Bithynia. 

BYZENUS, son of Neptune, whose speech was 
so unreserved as to become proverbial. 
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CAANTHUS* son ofOceanus and Tethys. Hav¬ 
ing been commanded by his father to pursue 
Apollo* who had carried off Melia, his sister* 

and not being able to overtake him* he* in re- 

* 

venge, set fire to the wood and temple of that 
deity in the confines of Ismenus* who, in re- 
turn, punished him with death. 

CABALINUS FONS, the spring of the Muses* 
. a very transparent fountain of Mount Helicon 
in Boeotia, called Hippocrene by the Greeks* 
because opened by the horse Pegasus on strik¬ 
ing the rock with his hoof ; and thence also. 
Peg as ius. 

CABARITES* Nymphs, so called* descended 
from Cabira. 


CABARNIS, the name of the island of Paros, 
fromCabarnus* a shepherd of that country who 
informed Ceres of the rape of her daughter. 

CABEREA, one of the daughters of Proteus by 
the Nymph Torone* his wife. 

CABIRA* the Nymph said to be wife of Vulcan* 
and mother of Camillus, and the Nymphs Cabi- 
rides. 

CABIRI, that is* great, powerful , Pagan deities. 
Who they were is a question much contro¬ 
verted among mythological authors. Some 
say they were brought from Egypt into Samo- 
thracia* and the Aegean isles, and that they 
were Osiris, Isis, and Orus, under the names of 
Axieros* Axiocusa, and Axiocersus* to which 


some add a fourth, called Camillus, or Cas 

mill us* who was the Egyptian Anubis. The ole 

Scholiast on Apollonius's Argonautics*. says 

In Samothracia they are initiated into tin 

mysteries of the Cabiri* whose names are re 

corded by Mnaseas ; they are in number four 

Axieros, Axiocersa, Axiocersus, and Casmillus 

Axieros is Ceres* Axiocersa Proserpine* Axio 

ccrsus* Pluto* and Casmillus* Mercury.” Bo- 

chart gives Hebrew etymologies of the three 

first names: Axieros, he says, signifies, the 

earth is my possession, which agrees very well 

yith Ceres; Axiocersa and Axiocersus means* 

aeath or dissolution is my portion, which is very 
Vol . /, - 4 
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applicable to Pluto and Proserpine. Casmillus, 
he adds* was rather a minister and attendant 
on the gods Cabiri than one of them ; and 
Servius remarks* that Casmillus is a Tuscan 
word* signifying, the minister of the gods , an 
office always ascribed by the ancients to Mer¬ 
cury. A modern author* Fourmont, who finds 
most of the Pagan deities in the family of Abra¬ 
ham, makes Axieros to be Isaac* the heir of 

his father Abraham* in whom his seed was to 

% 

be called ; and Axiocersa and Axiocersus to be 
Ishmael and his wife* because* it is said, he 
dwelt in the desert or wilderness of Paran* and 

t 

his mother took him a wife out of the Jand of 
Egypt;” both which descriptions agree with 
the etymologies given by Bochart. The Cabiri., 
however, according to the Scholiast’ on Apol¬ 
lonius, were the gods of Samothracia. Varro 
reckons but two Cabiri, Tellus and Coelus ; 
others three, Jupiter, Juno, and. Minerva, 
whom Tertullian means when he says, “ There 
are three altars erefted to three gods. Great, 
Powerful, Strong ; the same are thought to be 
the deities of Samothracia.” Macrobius, 
speaking of the latter Cabin* says, « Jupiter 
is the middle region of the air, Juno the 
lower, together with the earth, and Minerva 
the upper, or ether.” He adds, “ that Dema- 
l'atus, son of Corinthius, being to be initiated 
into the mysteries of the Samothracian religion, 
joined the above-mentioned deities in one and 
the same temple j” a circumstance, which, ac¬ 
cording to the ridiculous conceit of the learned 
Vossius, was, probably, the corrupt remains of 
ah ancient tradition received from Noah,con¬ 
cerning the three persons in the deity, on which 
hypothesis Jupiter must be taken for the su¬ 
preme God; Minerva for the word or.wistlom 
of God ; and Juno, for the Holy Spirit. That 
the Samothracian mysteries were very ancient 
appenrs evident, from this, that the Romans 
received them from the Albanians, these from 
the exiled Trojans, and the Trojans from king 
Dardanus, who brought them out of Samothra 
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cia into Phyrgia, scarce more than 800 years 
after the deluge: nor is it improbable but the 
Samothracians had these deities some centuries 
before Dardanus. The term Cabiri comes from 
the Hebrew or Phoenician word Cabir, which 
signifies great or powerful, and seems to have 
been a general name given to deities of supe¬ 
rior rank. Such were Castor and Pollux, Dios- 
couroi, or sprung from Jove, as appears from 
an ancient Greek inscription preserved by 
Gruter, thus rendered into English: Dedi¬ 
cated by Gaius, the son of Gaius the Acbarnanian, 
made priest of tbe great gods Dioscouroi, Cabiri, &c. 
The Saracens, till the time of the emperor He- 
raclius, worshipped idols, adoring Lucifer and 
Venus, whom they called Cbabar, which, in 
their language, signifies the same as Cabir , in 
the Hebrew or Phoenician, viz. great. Julius 
Firmicus intimates, that the Cabiri were three 
brothers, one of whom was slain by the other 
two, and then deified. In earlier times it was 
judged an a6t of irreverence to pronounce their 
names, which was the case with the tetragram- 
maton of the Jews; they were, therefore, only 
spoken of by the general denomination of Dios¬ 
couroi, sprung from Jove. It is impossible to 
reduce the numerous fabulous stories of these 
Cabiri tq any consistency, for they were all the 
inventions of later ages; and when the fabulous 
accounts of recent times became intermixed 
with the ancient traditions, it is no wonder 
the truth should be materially darkened. 
CABIRI A, festivals in honour of the Cabiri, ce¬ 
lebrated in Thebes and Lemnos, but especially 
in Samothracia, an island consecrated to the 
Cabiri. This feast was very ancient, and sup¬ 
posed prior even to the time of Jupiter, who is 
said to have restored it. 


It was holden by 
night, and children above a certain age were 
initiated in the mysteries of these gods. All 
who were consecrated were thought to be se¬ 
cured thereby from storms at sea, and all other 
dangers. The ceremony of initiation was per¬ 
formed by placing the candidate, crowned with 
olive branches, and girt about the loins with a 
purple ribband, on a kind of throne, round 
which the priests and persons before initiated 
danced. When a person lmd committed mur¬ 
der, the Cabiria gave him an asylum. See 
Corybantes, Curetes, Daclyli, t$c. 


CABIRIDES, Nymphs, daughters of Cabira. 

CABURA, a fountain of Mesopotamia, in which 

Juno had bathed. 

CABRUS, CAPRUS, or CALABRUS, a god to 
whom little salted fishes were sacrificed. His 
worship was celebrated at Phaselis in Pam- 

phylia. 

CACA, sister of Cacus, discovered to Hercules 
the theft of his oxen by her brother; for which, 
says Servius, the vestal virgins sacrificed her. 

CACUS, son of Vulcan, was of prodigious bulk, 
and is represented as half man, half satyr. 
He was a notorious robber, and received his 
name, which imports bad or wicked, from his 
consummate villany. Hefixed himself on Mount 
Aventine, and thence infested all Italy with 
his depredations. As Hercules was driving 
home the herd of king Geryon, whom he had 
slain, Cacus robbed him of some of his oxen, 
which he drew backward into his den, least 
they should be discovered ; but Hercules, at 
last finding them out, either by their lowing, 
or, a discovery of the robbery by Caca, sister 
of Cacus, as mentioned by Servius, killed Ca¬ 
cus with his club. Virgil gives an ample ac¬ 
count of this exploit. There are some ancient 
gems that represent Cacus in the afit of stealing 
these oxen, and dragging them to his cave by 
their tails, just as the story is related in Virgil; 
and, on the reverse of a medal of Antoninus 
Pius, you see him lying dead at the feet of Her¬ 
cules, whilst the country people press towards 
the hero, kissing his hand, as their great deli¬ 
verer. It is remarked by Mr. Spence, that " he 
never yet met with the combat itself between 
Hercules and Cacus, on any other medal, gem, 
or marble; and, as to the ancient paintings, 
there is but a small share of them that re¬ 
mains. Virgil and Ovid differ in their ac¬ 
counts of this combat; the latter makes Her¬ 
cules dash out the brains of this robber with 


his club; whereas, the former speaks very ex¬ 
pressly of his squeezing him to death. Virgil 
was certainly the most exa£l of all the Roman 
poets, and Ovid the least of all in his time.— 
Indeed Virgil, in this particular, seems to have 
very good reason for what he hath advanced. 
he makes Hercules go out with his usual wea¬ 
pon, his club, to pursue Cacus ; but when he 
has found him out, and plunges into his cave, 
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which was all dark and full of smoke, his club 
would be of no use to him, since he could not 
see where to direct his blows; he, therefore, 
describes him rushing forward, and when he 
meets Cacus, laying hold of him with one 
hand, (in the manner of the LuCtantes of old) 
whilst he throttles him with the other. Both 
Virgil and Juvenal mention, that Hercules, af¬ 
ter he had killed Cacus, dragged him out of his 
cave by the feet. Juvenal, particularly, in such 
a manner as shews, that he referred to some 
known painting or sculpture of this part of the 
story in his time, in which Cacus seems to have 
made a very contemptible and ignominous fi¬ 
gure. In the Palazzo Sampieri at Bologna, 
are three ceilings painted by Lewis, Hannibal, 
and Austin Carrache: the subject of the last 
is this very story of Hercules killing Cacus; 
and, it is very remarkable, that, in it, he has 
given Cacus a human body, with the head of 
a beast. This work was executed in the 
heighth of the school of the Carraches, and 
might possibly be borrowed from some an¬ 
tique. What suggested this conjecture was, 
Virgil's calling Cacus a monster in one place, 
and half a man, half beast in others. Though 
no antique representing Cacus in this manner, 
has hitherto been discovered, yet, he may one 
day, be found to have had as much of the brute 
in marble, as Carrache has given him in his 
painting/' 

CADMEUS, or CADMEIUS, a Theban man, 
and Cadmeia , or Cadmeis , a Theban woman ; 
from Cadmus, the founder of Thebes. 

CADMILLUS, CAMILLUS, and CASMILLUS, 
names of Mercury, who swept the room where 
the gods supped, made the beds, and under¬ 
went many other like servile employments, 
whence he was stiled Camillus or Casmillus, 
that is, inferior servant of the gods ; for anciently, 
all boys and girls under age were called Ca - 
milli and Camillae; and the same name was 
afterwards given to the young men and maids 
who attended the priests at the sacrifices.— 
The Boeotians, instead of Camillus, say. Cad - 
millus, perhaps from the Arabic word Cbadam, 
to serve , or from the Phoenician word Chadmel , 
Cod's servant , or sacer minister . 

CADMUS, king of Thebes, was son of Agenor, 
king of Phoenicia, and brother of Thasus, Phpe- 

* 3 


nix, Cilix, and Europa, which last Jupiter 
carried into Crete. Agenor, disconsolate for 
the loss of Europa, dispatched Cadmus and 
Thasus with different fleets in search of her, 
injoining them not to return without her, 
under pain of banishment. Their search 
proving fruitless, Thasus settled in an island 
of the Aegean sea, to which he gave his name, 
and which was formerly called Plate. Cadmus, 

. enquiring of the Delphic oracle for a settlement, 
was answered, that he should observe the mo¬ 
tions of a cow, having certain marks, arid that 
he should build a city where she lay down. 
Coming among the Phocenses, one of Pela- 
gon's cows met him, and conducting him 
through Boeotia,till they came to the spot where 
Thebes was soon afterwards built, she there 
lay down. Cadmus intending to sacrifice the 
cow to Pallas, sent two of his company to the 
fountain Dirce for water, when a dragon, son 
of Mars and Venus, attacked and killed them. 
Cadmus, revenging the death of his people by 
slaying the dragon, Pallas advised him to pluck 
out the dragon's teeth, and sow them in the 
earth, which being done, there sprung up a 
number of armed men, who assaulted him, to 
revenge their father’s death; but. Pallas, di¬ 
recting him to throw a stone amongst them, 
the warriors turned their weapons on each' 
other with such animosity, that only five,sur¬ 
vived the combat, who proved very useful to 
Cadmus in building his new city. After this, 
to recompense his toils, the gods gave Cadmus 
Harmonia, or Hermione, daughter of Mars and 
Venus, to wife, and honoured the nuptials with 
peculiar marks of favour. Ceres gave plenty 
of corn ; Mercury, a harp ; Pallas, bracelets, a 
robe and pipe ; EleCtra performed the ceremo¬ 
nies of Magna Mater, and gave drums and 
cymbals ; Apollo sang to his lute, and the 
Muses assisted in all the excellence of vocal 
and instrumental harmony. But the posterity 
’ of Cadmus and Hermione proving unfortunate, 
as appears from the stories of Sejnele, Ino, 
Agave, and the rest, they left Thebes to Pen- 
theus, son of Echion and Agave, went to the 
Eclellenses, and being, by advice of the oracle, 
chosen commanders in their war against the 
Illyrians, they not only gained the victory, but 
for some time reigned over the people, till they. 
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were changed into serpents, or rather, sent by 
Jupiter into the Klysian fields, in a chariot 
drawn by serpents. The Greeks were indebt¬ 
ed to Cadmus for the invention of brass, and 
the first use of arms. As to the meaning of 
this fable in the Phoenician tongue, the two 
words Sbeni Nacbasb , which, the Greeks tran¬ 
slated serpents' teeth , signified as well spears of 
brass. The ambiguity of another word ,Chemesh, 
helped on the fiction, as, according to a diffe¬ 
rence in pronunciation, it signified either the 
number five s or one ready for a&ion : thus, the 
same sentence, which, with the Phoenicians, 
only intimated, that he commanded a disci¬ 
plined body of men armed with brass , was ren¬ 
dered, by those inclined to the marvellous, be 
made an army of jive men oat of the teeth of a ser¬ 
pent. Cadmus being a Hivite, a name of near 
affinity with that of a serpent, gave further 
occasion to chat part of it which says, that his 
men sprung from a serpent, and himself and 
wife were changed into this animal. So indus¬ 
trious were. the Greeks to involve the most 
simple fa<5ls in mysterious confusion. The 
Phoenicians with Cadmus, expelled their coun¬ 
try by Joshua, first introduced among the 
Greeks the pradlice of consecrating statues to 
the gods, the use of letters, thence called Phoe¬ 
nician or Cadnaean letters, and the art of writ¬ 
ing in prose. Cadmus and Og, or Ogyges, are 
the same, whence every thing very ancient 
was termed Ogygian , by the Thebans. The 
Gophyraei, settled at Athens, were the Phoe¬ 
nicians who came with him, and preserved his 

. memory by the name of* Ogyges, as from his 
name Cadmus, or Cadem, signifying the East , 
whence he came, was their famous place of 
learning, after which every other was called 
Academia . 

CADUCEUS, the rod or sceptre of Mercury, 
being a wand with two wings, entwisted by 
two serpents, borne by that deity as the en¬ 
sign of his quality and office, and given him, 
according to the fable, by Apollo, for his seven- 
stringed harp. Wonderful properties arc as¬ 
cribed to this rod by the poets, such as laying 
men asleep, raising the dead, &c. It was also 
used by the ancients as a symbol of peace and 
concord: the Romans sent the Carthaginians 
MX javelin and tt Caduceus, offering them by 


these their choice either of war or peace. A- 
mong that people, those who denounced war 
were called Feciales , and those who went to 
demand peace, Caduceatores , because they 
bore a Caduceus in their hand. The Caduceus 
on medals, is a common symbol, signifying 
good condudt, peace, and prosperity. The 
rod expresses power ; the serpents, prudence; 
and the wings, diligence. The Caduceus is 
so pun6tually described by the poets, that one 
might almost instrudt a painter, from them, 
how to colour every part of it. It should rather 

9 

be held lightly between the two fingers, than 
grasped by the whole hand. The wand itself 
should be of the colour of gold, and the two 
serpents of a greenish viper-colour; and might 
fling a cast of the same colour upon the gold, 
if the painter had skill enough to do it. In 
several antiques, the Caduceus itself is re¬ 
presented with wings ; but the mention of 
them is scarcely to be found in the poets.— 
Wings, therefore, may be given or omitted 
at the painter’s option, and made of. whatever 
colour he shall choose. The Caduceus, which 

A 

Mercury , is represented as holding generally 
in his right hand, is seen sometimes in his 
left; and often, also, in the right hand of a 
female figure, to symbolize happiness , peace , 
concord , security , fortune, and, with a cornu¬ 
copia, plenty.— It may be seen on coins, in the 
hand of Hercules, Ceres, and Venus, and also 
of Anubis, with a canine head ; though, in 
this instance, it has a reference to the Mercury 
of Egypt. 

CADUCIFER, Mercury; so called from his car¬ 
rying the Caduceus . 

CAEA, an island of the Aegean sea, which ob- 

. tained his name from Caeus , the son of Ti¬ 
tan. 

CAECA, signifying blind , is a name of Fortune, 
Neither is she only, says Cicero, blind her¬ 
self, but she many times makes those blind 
that enjoy her. t 

CAECIAS, a wind blowing from the north, about 
. the season of the equinox. 

CAECULUS, son of Vulcan, and brother of 
Caeus; so called, from his little eyes. He, 
like Cacus, lived by plunder. It is said, by 
some, that he was conceived by a spark of 
fire glancing into the bosom of his mother 
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Praeneste; and as a mark of what gave him his I CALABRUS. See Cabrus. 

being, had always an inflammation in his eyes. I CALAIS, son of Boreas, and brother of Zethes, 
Others relate, that some shepherds finding I one of the Argonauts. See Zethes and Calais . 
Caeculus just born, unhurt in the midst of I CALOIDIA, solemn sports, celebrated by the 
fire,* thence concluded him to have been the Laconians, in honour of Diana, 
son of Vulcan. He was afterwards founder of CALCAS, or CALCHAS, son ofThestor, fol- 


the city Praeneste, and took the part of Tur- 
nus against Aeneas. It is thought the noble 
Roman family of Caecilii derived their name 
from the Caeculus of this article. Virgil men¬ 
tions him in the seventh Aeneid. 

CAEDICUS. See Alcathous. I 

CAELIGENA, an epithet given by Varro to the 
goddess 'Victoria, because vidtory comes from I 

heaven. I 

CAENEUS, one of the Argonauts: likewise, a 

hero in the ninth Aeneid, overthrown by Tur- 
nus, but who had vanquished Ortygius. I 

CAENEUS, an epithet of Jupiter, from Caene 
a promontory on the coast of Laconia, where I 
Jupiter had a temple. I 

There was also a Thessalian of this name, who 1 
having been a female called Coenis , obtained 
from Neptune, as a compensation for the vio¬ 
lence he had offered her, to be changed into a 
man, and rendered invulnerable. Taking 
part with the Lapithae against the Centaurs, 
and making terrible liavock amongst them, 
the latter unable to wound, overwhelmed 
him by an overthrow of trees; on which j 
Neptune transformed him to a bird. Virgil, 
however, represents her as recovering her 
original form. This Caeneus is said to have 
been the father of Atalanta. 

CAENIS, daughter of Elatus, the Lapithian.-— 

. See Caeneus . I 

COEOS. See Caea. 

CAERULEUS PRATER, Neptune, so called 
from the colour of the sea. Cacrulci Dei, are the 
marine deities. 

CAEUS, the son of Titan, who, with the rest of 
that giant brood, made war upon Jupiter. 

CAICUS, a character in the Aeneid, book the ninth. 

CAHOS. See Chaos. 

CAJETA, nurse of Aeneas: her death is men¬ 
tioned in the ninth Aeneid. The promontory I 
on which she died, as well as the port and city 
built near it, were denominated from her. 

CAICUS, son of Mercury, he gave his name to I 
a river in Mysia. I 


lowed the Grecian army to Troy, in the func¬ 
tion of diviner, soothsayer, or prophet. # He 
foretold that the siege would last ten years, and 
that the fleet which was detained in the port 
of Aulis by contrary winds, would not set sail 
till Iphegenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, 
had been sacrificed to Diana: also, that the 
plague in the Grecian army would not cease 
till Chryseis was restored to her father. After 
the taking of Troy, Calchas retired to Colo¬ 
phon, where he died of grief, because he could 
not divine what Mopsus, a person of his own 
profession, discovered ; and thus was fulfilled 
the prediction mentioned by Sophocles, that 
Calchas should die as soon as he met with his 
master in the art of divining. This adventure 
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happened on the spot where Mopsus disputed 
with Calchas, which was the sacred grove of 
Apollo, at Claros, near the city of Colophon. 
Calchas had walked with Amphilochus from 
Troy to Claros, to try the skill of his rival, 
and required from him, on producing a sow 
with young, how many she had in her belly ? 
Mopsus replied that she had three, one of which 
was a female ; and, upon examination, he was 
found to be right. Mopsus, in his turn, asked 
Calchas what was the exadl number of figs 
which grew upon a certain tree ? This, Calchas 
not being able to ascertain, broke his heart 
from vexation. There are some authors, how¬ 
ever, who attribute the question of the figs to 
Calchas, and the reply to Mopsus, that there 
were ten thousand, all which but one might be 
contained in a certain measure. This answer, 
they add, being exa&ly verified upon trial, 
caused Calchas to die of chagrin. Others say 
that Calchas only demanded of Mopsus what 
number of young a certain sow carried in hex’ 
belly ? and that the accuracy alone of the an¬ 
swer killed him ; so that Mopsus had no occa¬ 
sion to propose any question. Strabo remarks 
that this contest did not happen at Claros, but 
in Cilicia. If vve may believe Suidas, one of the 
Sibyls was the daughter of Calchas, her whom 
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he calls Lanipasa and Colophonian, 
he ascribes some oracles in verse. 


and to whom 
See Lampasa, 


4 

Mops us ., 

CALCHINIA, a daughter of Leucippus, had a 
son by Neptune, who inherited Sicyoq, the 
kingdom of his grandfather. 

CALCIOPE. See Cbale lope. 

CALENDARIS, a surname given to Juno, be¬ 
cause the calends of each month were conse¬ 
crated to her, and sacrifices offered her upon 


them. 

CALESIUS, the charioteer of Axylus, who was 
killed by Diomedes, in the Trojan war. 

CALETOR, a Trojan prince, whom Ajax slew 
as he was going to set fire to the ship of Pro- 

tesilaus. 

CALI ADNE, the wife of Aegyptus. 

CAL ICE, or CALYGE, the daughter of Aeo¬ 
lus. 

CALISTO, or HELICE, was the daughter of 
Lycaon, king of Arcadia, and one of the 
Nymphs of Diana. Jupiter being enamoured 
of her, and despairing of success from solicita¬ 
tion, assumed the form of the goddess of Chas¬ 
tity to effeCl his purpose. The consequence 
being discovered whilst Calisto was bathing, 
Diana banished her the society. The Nymph 
retired to a neighbouring wood, and was no 
sooner delivered of a son, than Juno, to revenge 
the infidelity of her husband, transformed them 
both into bears. Jupiter, however, commise¬ 
rating their condition, placed them both in the 
heavens; whence Calisto is said to be the great 
bear , and Areas the little. See Areas . 

CALLIANASSA and CALLIANIRA, Nymphs 
who presided over good conduct and propriety 
of manners. 

CALL I CHORUS, a place hi Phocis, where the 
orgies of Bacchus were celebrated, and dances 
in honour of that god. 

CALL ICON. See Acbeus . 

CALLIGENIA, the nurse, or as others main¬ 
tain, <?ne of the Nymphs of Ceres. Some consider 
it as the name of the goddess herself, whilst o- 
thers ascribe it to Tellus. 

CALLIOPE, the Muse who presides over elo¬ 
quence and heroic poetry ; so called from the 
cxtafcic harmony of her voice. She was ac¬ 
counted the first of the Nine. The poets, who 
arc supposed to receive their inspirations from 



them,, chiefly invoke Calliope, as she presided 
over the hymns made in honour of the gods.—- 
Calliope is spoken of by Ovid, as the chief of 
all the Muses. Under the same idea, Horace 
calls her Regina, and attributes to her the skill 
of playing on what instrument she pleases. Mr. 
Spence remarks, that cc The book she holds in 
her left hand, as inventress of heroic poetry, 
is much more like a modern book than an an - 
cientadding, The books of old were like 
the rolls in our offices; for old records, and the 
form we use for books now, was then only used 

for tablets, or pocket-books: these tablets, in 

# 

the left hand of Calliope, mark out the distin¬ 
guishing character of this Muse, which was to 
note down the worthy a&ions of the living, as 
Clio’s was to celebrate those of departed heroes. 
Though those are only tablets, Ausonius calls 
them Libri. The common names of them used 
by Pliny in his Epistles, and by several of the 
Roman writers, are much more proper, and 
more descriptive of them.” 

CALLIPYGES, a surname of Venus. 

CALLIRHOE, a young female of Calydon, whom 
Coresus, the high-priest of Bacchus, distracted^ 
ly loved, but being unable to engage her af- 
fe&ion, he implored the god to revenge her 
insensibility, and, in consequence, the Caly- 
donians were afflicted with phrenzy. The oracle 
being consulted for a remedy, in joined the im¬ 
molation of Callirhoe, or the person who might 
offer to suffer in her stead. No substitute ap¬ 
pearing, the Nymph was led to the altar, but 
when Coresus, who was to perform the sacri¬ 
fice, beheld her decorated as a victim, his heart 
relented, and he turned the knife against him¬ 
self. Callirhoe struck with compassion, to ap¬ 
pease the manes of Coresus, immediately sacri¬ 
ficed herself. 

Another Callirhoe was daughter of the river A- 
chelous, and wife of that Alcmeon who killed 
his mother Eriphyle. Having married Callir¬ 
hoe whilst his former wife, Arsinoe, was alive, 
he took from her, and presented to his new 
bride, the celebrated necklace with which Eri¬ 
phyle had been bribed to engage her husband 
in the Theban expedition. This necklace, 
which was of gold, had been given by Venus 
to Hermione her daughter, the wife of Cadmus, 
together with a peplum ,, or robe ; and with it 
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came into Eriphyle’s possession, the former 
having been presented her by Polynices, and 
the latter by Thersander, his son. The history 
of the necklace is variously related. Some pre¬ 
tend it to have come originally from Jupiter, 
and that he gave it to Europa, she to Cadmus, 
andCadmiis to Hermione. Others, that Vul¬ 
can, the fabricator of the necklace, bestowed 
it as a present on Cadmus, to be revenged on 
Hermione, who was born of the adultery of 
Venus with Mars, for his wife’s perfidy to him; 
and that he caused the necklace to become fa¬ 
tal to all those who should wear it^ The ma¬ 
terials of it, he is said to have composed, among 
others, of the ashes which remained on his an¬ 
vil after he had made the thunderbolts, and that 
he had impressed upon it mystical figures: in 
a word, that he made it a fatal talisman, whence 
it happened that Hermione, Semele, Jocasta, 
Eriphyle, &c. who wore the necklace in suc¬ 
cession, severally came to an unhappy end.— . 
When Polynices fled from Thebes to Argos, 
he is said to have taken with him, from Her¬ 
mione, her necklace and peplum. The former 
is described by StatillusandNonnus. The Scho¬ 
liast on Statius asserts, that this necklace was 
consecrated to Apollo, and thrown into a foun¬ 
tain, where, though it might still be seen, no 
one could touch it without offending the Sun, 
•✓as was evident from the tempest that immedi¬ 
ately arose. The account, however, of Pausa- 
nias is much less chimerical. This author thinks 


that when the temple of Delphi was plundered 
by the Phoceans, Hermione’s necklace was part 
of their plunder; and he shews that the one 
carried to Amathus, in Cyprus, and there de¬ 
posited in the temple of Venus and Adonis, 
though said to have been the necklace of Her¬ 
mione and Eriphyle, was not the genuine. Di¬ 
odorus Siculus assures us, that a Phocian lady, 
after the pillage of the temple of Delphi, daring 
to adorn herself with Eriphyle’s jewels, was 
burnt in her house, her eldest son setting fire 
to it at the impulse of the Furies. It must, not¬ 
withstanding, be noted, that Athenaeus hath 
quoted an author, who says, Alcmeon did really 
consecrate Eriphyle’s necklace in the temple of 
Delphi, the oracle having required it, as a re¬ 
ward of him for the cure of his madness. Cnl- 
lirhoe having heard this necklace described, is 
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reported to have refused Alcmeon access to her 
person, unless he would make it her own ; on 
which the unhappy man went to Phegeus, the 
father of Arsinoe, who resided at Psophis, in 
Arcadia, and pretended that the oracle had 
declared he could never be cured of his phren- 
zy unless this necklace was hung up in the 
temple of Delphi. Phegeus delivered him the 
necklace, but finding it designed for Callirhoe, 
commanded his two sons to murder Alcmeon. 
Callirhoe, concerned for the fate of her hus¬ 
band, passionately desired that his murderers 
should be punished, and, with this view, yielded 
to the importunities of Jupiter, on condition 
that her children, by Alcmeon, who were still 
very young, might instantly arrive at their full 
growth. The requisition being granted, her 
two sons Amphoterus and Acarnanus, set for¬ 
ward to execute her purpose. On their way 
they met the assasins, who were going to offer 
the necklace and robe of Eriphyle at Delphi. 
Killing them, they proceeded to Sophis, where 
they murdered also Phegeus and his wife. On 
their return, however, they were pursued to 
Tegeum, but there meeting with powerful as¬ 
sistance, they compel their opponents to flee. 
Having recited their exploits to Callirhoe, they 
repaired to Delphi, and consecrated to Apollo 
the necklace and robe, as Achelous had en¬ 
joined. Thence proceeding to Epirus, they 
established the colony Acarnania. See Ale-, 
meon . 

There was another Callirhoe, the daughter of 
Scamander, who, by Tros, her husband, was 
the mother of Ilus, Ganymede, and Assaracus. 

Another Callirhoe, was daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and mother of Echidna, Orthos, 
and Cerberus, by Chrysaor. 

A fifth of the same name, daughter of Lycus, the 
tyrant of Lybia, courteously received Diomedes 
on his return from Troy, and on his departure 
killed herself. 

A sixth Callirhoe, the daughter of Phocus, was 
universally admired for her beauty ; but her 
lovers finding Phocus averse to their preten¬ 
sions, put him to death ; and Callirhoe, in re¬ 
turn, excited her countrymen to avenge her 
of the murderers of her father. 

Another Callirhoe, was daughter to Piras and 
Niobe. 
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CALLISTEIAj that is, the reward of beauty , a 
Lesbian festival, at which the women present¬ 
ed themselves in the temple of Juno, and the 

The 


prize was assigned to the fairest 
kind of contest took place at the Eleusinia of 

Ceres, among the Parrhasians, first instituted 

' by Cypselus, whose wife Herodice was ho¬ 
noured with the first prize: and we read of 
another among the Eleans, where the contest 
was among the men,, the most beautiful of 
whom was presented with a complete suit of 
armour, which he consecrated to Minerva, 
walking, adorned with ribbands, and ci owned 
with a myrtle garland, to the temple, accom¬ 
panied by his partizans and friends. 

CALLISTEPHANI, Nymphs so called. See 

Games Olympic . 

CALLISTO. See Calisto. 

CALLYNTERIA, an Athenian festival, of which 
no particulars are transmitted. 

CALOIDIA, solemn sports celebrated by the La¬ 
conians in honour of Diana. 

CALPE. See Abyla. 

CALUMNY, a vice, deified by the Greeks and 
Romans : She had an altar eredted to her by the 
Athenians. Apelles, the Ephesian, being mali¬ 
ciously accused of a conspiracy against king 
Ptolemy, and having escaped the danger to 
which Calumny had exposed him, revenged 
himself on that deity by thus depi&ing her.— 
Credulity, represented by a man with large, 
open ears, invites this deity to him, extending 
his hand to receive her : Ignorance and Suspi¬ 
cion stand behind him. Calumny, the princi¬ 
pal figure of the piece, appears advancing, her 
countenance disturbed, and seemingly enraged, 
holding in her left hand a lighted torch, and 
with her right dragging along a youth by the 
hair, who lifts up his hands as supplicating the 
gods: before her marches Envy, under the 
form of a pale, ill-looking man, with keen, 
squinting eyes : on her right side are Fraud and 
Conspiracy : behind follows Repentance, in the 
figure of a woman with tattered garments, 
shedding tears, and ■ casting her eyes back¬ 
wards upon Truth, who slowly closes the rear. 

CALUS, the same with Acalus . 

CALVA, a name of Venus. There was a tem¬ 
ple at Rome dedicated to Venus Calva, because 
when the Gauls possessed themselves of that 
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city, ropes for the engines were made of the wo¬ 
mens’ hair. 

CALYBE, the priestess of Jund, under whose fi¬ 
gure Ale6to presented herself to Turnus. 

The wife of Laomedon, and mother of Bucolion 
was likewise so named. 

CALYCE, was the daughter of Aeolus, son of 
Helenusand Enarette, daughter of Deimaclius. 
By Aethlius, son of Jupiter, she became the 
mother of Endymion, king of Elis. 

Also a beautiful Grecian girl, who, from disap¬ 
pointment in love, threw herself from a preci¬ 
pice, and was on account of it celebrated by the 
Poet Stesichorus, whose verses on this subject 
were extant in the time of Athenaeus. 

CALYDON, a city of Aetolia, in which reigned 
Oeneus, the father of Meleager, and in a forest 
of which Meleager killed the monstrous wild 
boar. See Meleager . 

CALYDON, son of Aetolus and Pronoe, the 
daughter of Phorbas, from whom the city of 
Calydon just mentioned was called. 

Of the same name also Mars had a son. 

CALYDONIS, Dejanira, a native of Calydon. 

CALYDONIUS, a surname of Bacchus, from the 
worship paid him in Calydon. 

CALYDONIUS HEROS, Meleager. 

CALYPSO, daughter of Tethys and Oceanus, or, 
as others say, of Atlas. She was queen of the 
island Ogygia, which; from her, was called the 
island of Calypso. According to Heftier, U- 
lysses suffered shipwreck on her coast, and 
stayed with her several years. She is' said to 
have offered him immortality, provided he 
would remain with her. But this the hero re¬ 
fusing, he was at length permitted to depart, 
Meixury being dispatched to him from Jupiter 
for the purpose. During his continuation, how¬ 
ever, on the island, the goddess is said to have had 
by him two sons, Nausithous and Nausinous, and 
on his departure to have become inconsola¬ 
ble. 

CAMARASSUAMNI, that is. Son of the Lord. 
Sec Rutrem . 

CAMBES, a Lydian prince of so voracious an 
appetite, as to devour even his wife. 
CAMELAE, on GAMELAE DEAE, goddesses 
of martHagc , who were invoked by young fe¬ 
males at the approach of their nuptials. 
CAMENAE. Sec Cainoenae. 
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CAMERS, brother of Numa, and son of Volscens, i under this general appellation, which, accord- 
mentioned by Virgil in the tenth Aeneid. ing to Festus, Macrobius', and Servius, was 

CAMERTUS, a Rutilian chief, whose form is as- given them from the melody and sweetness of 

sumed by Juturna, sister of Turnus, in the their numbers, in singing the.exploits of heroes 

twelfth Aeneid, and under which she dissuades and of gods ; the term itself being derived a 

the Rutilians from acceding to the purposed cantu amoeno. 

combat between Turnus and Aeneas. CAMPE, the female jailer, who had the custody 

CAMESES, a prince of Italy, who divided the J of the Titans, in Tartarus, and was killed by 
sovereignty with Saturn. Jupiter for refusing to permit them to go to his 

CAMILLA, daughter of Metabus and Casmilla, aid. 

was queen of the Volscians, and a heroine bred CAMPSER. See Vixnu. 

to the exercise of arms. She was slain in de- CANACE, sister of Macareus, and daughter of 


fence of Turnus, when she assisted him against 
Aeneas. In the seventh Aeneid, Virgil gives 
a beautiful description of this heroine, and re¬ 
presents her so swift of foot as to outstrip the 

• B 

winds, to skim over standing corn, or glide a- 
Iong the surface of the water. In the eleventh 
Aeneid she kills Eumanius, Liris, Pegasus, A- 
mastrus, Tereus, Harpalycus, Demophoon, 
Chromis, Ornytus, Butes, Orsilochus, and the 
son of Aunus, and at last she falls by the hands 
of Aruns. 

CAMILLAE, CAM ILL I, boys and girls who 
ministered in the sacrifices of the gods, and es¬ 
pecially those who attended the Flamen Dialis, 
or priest of Jupiter. The word seems borrow¬ 
ed from the language of the ancient Hetruri- 
ans, where it signified minister , and was changed 
from Casmillus, 

CAMILLUS, an appellation given by the Tus¬ 
cans to Mercury, in quality of minister of the 
gods. See Cadmillus . 

CAMILUS, son of Vulcan, by the Nymph Ca- 
bira. 

CAMIROand CLYTIA, daughters of Pandarus 
of Crete, who, on the death of their parents, 
being left to the care of Venus, were fostered 
with tenderness. But Jupiter, though petitioned 
to bestow upon them kind husbands, retained 
so much rancour against their father, on ac¬ 
count of his conduct, that he consigned them 
to the Harpyes, to be delivered to the Furies. 

CAMIRUS and CAMIRA, a town of Rhodes, so 
called from a son of Hercules and Iole, who 
was said to have built it. 

CAMOENA, one of the deities presiding over 
adult persons. It was thought this goddess in¬ 
clined infants to sing. 

CAMOENAE: the Muses were all comprehended , 

Voh I. 4 


Aeolus. See Macareus . 

CAN ACHE, one of the dogs of Adtaeon. 

CAN ATE, a mountain in Spain, in a cavern on 
which the Evil Genii were supposed to have 
ere&ed their palace. 

CANATHUS, a fountain in Nauplia, where Juno 
bathed once a year, to recover her original pu¬ 
rity. The Grecian women are said to have a- 
dopted the pradlice with the same hope. 

CANCER, or the CRAB, was the animal which 
Juno is said to have sent against Hercules when 
he contended with the Hydra in the morasses 
of Lerna, and by which his foot was bitten.-— 
The hero, however, killed it, and Juno placed 
it in the Zodiac. 

CANDARENA, a name of Juno, so called from 
a town in Paphlagonia. 

CANDAULES, or MYRSILUS, son of Myrsus, 
and the last of the Heraclidae, who possessed 
the throne of Lydia. Being foolishly fond of 
his wife, and having exposed her naked to the 
eye of Gyges his minister, was put to death by 
him, at the command of the queen, who raised 
Gyges to her bed. 

CANDRENA, a surname of Venus. 
CANDIOPE, daughter of Oenopion, and mother 
of Hippotagus, by Theodotion her brother.-— 
The father having banished Theodotion for his 
crime, they were ordered by the oracle to settle 
in Thrace. 

CANENS, daughter of Janus, by Venilia, and 
wife of Picus. So sincere was her grief for the 
loss of her husband, that, according to Ovid, 
she wasted away into air, and the place of her 
abode continued her name. 

CANEPHORAE, were two virgins of quality at 
Athens, who resided in the temple of Minerva, 
and at the feast of the Panathenaca carried 

X 
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baskets on their heads, containing something se¬ 
cret or mysterious, delivered to them by the 
priestess. The baskets were usually crowned 
with flowers, myrtles, &c. The Canephorae 
in these ceremonies always marched first, the 
priest next, and the choir of music followed.— 
The learned are at variance as to the contents 
of the baskets which the Canephorae carried : 
some asserting that neither they nor the priestess 
herself knew the contents; whilst others con¬ 
jecture they were the requisites for sacrifice ; 
and a third party, with more probability, that 
they were the female pudendum , which had a 
peculiar share in those mysteries. There were 
also Canephorae in the ceremonies of Bacchus 
and Ceres, who, in the Bacchanalia, carried 
golden baskets, in which, besides divers sorts 
of first fruits, was the membrum virile . Among 
ancient monuments, we find mention of divers 
figures of Canephorae: in the famous Corne¬ 
lian, called Michael Angelo’s ring, aretlmee Ca¬ 
nephorae, with their baskets on their heads. This 
appellation was also given to virgins at Athens, 
when, becoming marriageable, they present¬ 
ed certain baskets of curiosities to Diana, to pro¬ 
cure her permission to quit her train, and change 

their condition of life-There were two figures 

of Canephorae, by Polycletes, in bronze of the 
middle size, which were greatly admired by the 
ancients. Abbe Winkelmann conjectures that 
those in terra cotta fronting each other, which 
are evidently designed in the antique stile, were 
copies of them ; and what confirms him in the 
opinion is, that the Canephorae of Poly- 
clctes were.carried by Verres from Messina to 
Rome. 

CANEPIIORIA, a ceremony in the feast celebra¬ 
ted by the Athenian virgins, on the eve preced¬ 
ing their marriage-day. It consisted in a pro¬ 
cession of the father and mother of the bride, 
who conducted her to the temple of Mineiwa, 
carrying a basket full of presents, to engage 
the goddess to make the marriage state happy ; 
or, according to the Scholiast of Theocritus, 
the basket was intended as a kind of honoura¬ 
ble amends made that goddess, the prote6trix 
of virginity, for abandoning her party ; unless 
it were considered as a ceremony to appease 
her wrath for relinquishing the virgin state..— 
Suidas calls it a festival in honour of Diana,— 


Other authors mention the Canephoria of Bac¬ 
chus. 

CANES, a name common to the Furies. 

CANETHUS, the son of Lycaon. 

CANG-Y, a deity worshipped among the Chi¬ 
nese, as the god of the lower heavens, and be¬ 
lieved by them to possess the power of life and 
death. He has always three ministering spirits 
to attend him, the first of whom sends down 
rain to refresh and nourish the earth, the second 
is the god of the sea, to whom all their naviga¬ 
tors, on sailing, make vows, and at their re¬ 
turn perform. The third presides over births, 
and is called the god of War. It is probable 
that some ancient astronomer among the Chi¬ 
nese was, and still is, worshipped under this 
name, especially when we find him represented 
as the god of the lower heavens. 

CANICULARES DIES, those days in summer 

♦ 

when Canis 9 or the dog-star, was supposed to 
influence the season, by disseminating through 
the air a pernicious heat. 

CANON, a Japanese god, who, as represented in 
their pagods, presides over the waters and the 
fish. His votaries exhibit him with four arms, 
and the lower part of his body swallowed by a 
large sea-monster: his head is crowned with 
flowers ; in one hand he holds a sceptre, in 
another a flower, a ring in the third, and the 
fourth is closed, with the arm extended. Over 
against him stands the figure of an humble pe¬ 
nitent, onejialf of whose body is concealed with¬ 
in a shell. The temple is adorned with arrows 
and all sorts of warlike instruments. 

CANOP1US HERCULES, the Egyptian Hercu¬ 
les, so called from the city Canopus. 

CANOPUS, one of the deities of the ancient 
Egyptians, and, according to some, the god 
of Water. It is said, that the Chaldeans, who 
worshipped fire, carried their imaginary deity 
through different countries to try his power, 
in order that, if he obtained the vidlory over 
the other gods, he might be acknowledged as 
the true obje£t of worship. Having, accord¬ 
ingly, subdued the gods of wood, stone, brass, 
silver, and gold, his ministers declared, that 
all the gods did him homage. This the priests 
of Canopus hearing, and finding the Chaldeans 
had brought their god to contend with Canopus, 
they took a large earthen vessel, in which they 
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bored several holes, and, after stopping them 
with wax, filled the vessel with water, painted 
it of several colours, and fitting the head of 
an idol to it, brought it forth to contend with 
the Chaldean deity. The Chaldeans, accord¬ 
ingly, committed it to the flames, but the heat 
having melted the wax, the water rushed 
through the holes, and extinguished their 
fire: thus Canopus conquered the god of the 
Chaldeans. Canopus, or Canobus, according 
to Strabo, was pilot to Menelaus, and had a 
temple ere£ted to him in a town called Canopus , 
near one of the mouths of the Nile, which Dio¬ 
nysius also mentions. Vossius remarks, on this 
occasion, the vanity of the Greeks, who, as he 
conje&ures, hearing of an Egyptian deity 
named Canopus, took the opportunity of dei¬ 
fying the pilot of Menelaus, as being of the 
same name, and gave out, that the Egyptian 
god Canopus was of Grecian origin. Mont- 
faucon gives several representaions of this 
deity: one, in allusion to the viaory above- 
mentioned, throws out water on every side 
through little holes. The Abbe la Pluche 
takes this imaginary deity to have been ori¬ 
ginally no more than a vessel used by the 
Egyptians to exhibit to the people the depth 
of the overflowing of the Nile ; and observes, 
that it probably held as many measures as the 
depth of the water had fathoms or cubits; 
and adds, that they sometimes put upon the 
vase the figure of a man’s head, as a symbol 
of industry or husbandry ; at others, the head 
of a young woman, to mark the state of the 
Nile under the sign Virgo ; and, at others, the 
head of a dog, to signify the state of that river 
at the time of the rising of the Dog-star. 

CANTHUS, son of Abas, and one of the Argo¬ 
nauts, was killed by Caphaurus the Lybian, 
with the fragment of a rock, as is related by 
Apollonius in his fourth book. 

CANULEIA, one of the first four Vestals cho¬ 
sen by Numa., 

CAPANEUS. See Evadnc. 

CAPANEIA CONJUX, the wife of Capaneus, 
that is, Evadne. 

CAPEDUNCULA, the vessels in which the sa¬ 
cred fire of Vesta was preserved. 

C^PENI, a people of Etruia, in whose territory 
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a temple and grove were consecrated to Fe- 
ronia. 

CAPHAREUS, a considerable promontory in 
the island of Euboea, upon which Nauplius, 
to revenge the death of Palamedes, his son, 
whom Ulysses had slain, set a blazing flam¬ 
beaux in a dark night, to mislead the Grecian 
fleet. 

CAPHAURUS, a Lybian shepherd descended 
from Apollo, by Acacalis, daughter of Minos, 
who bore to the god Am phi them is or Gara- 
maus. Amphithemis having intrigued with 
Diana, according to Apollonius, the goddess 
became the mother of Nasamon and Caphaurus. 
Can thus the Argonaut, was slain by the latter, 
and himself experienced a similar fate. 

CAPHYRA, daughter of Oceanus. She is said to 
have nursed and brought up Neptune. 

CAPITOLINE GAMES. See Games, Capita- 

line. 

CAPITOLINUS, a name of Jupiter, from the 
Capitoline Hill, upon the top of which he had 
the first temple ever built in Rome. Tarquin 
the* Elder vowed to build it. Tarquin the 
Proud built, and Horatius the Consul dedicat¬ 
ed it. See under Temple . 

CAPNOMANTIA, the art of auguring from 
smoke. 

CAPREUS, king ofHaliartus. See Sir ion. 

CAPRICORN, a sign of the Zodiac, consisting 
of twenty-eight stars in the form of a goat.-- 
Some pretend that Pan, assuming this form, 
when terrified at the giant Typhon, was trans¬ 
ferred by Jupiter to the heavens ; whilst others 
suppose it to have been the goat Amalthea, 
which Jupiter sucked. 

CAPRIFICALIS, the day consecrated to Vulcan, 
. on which the Athenians offered him money. 

CAPRI PEDES, a surname of Pan, the Fauni, 
and Satyrs, given them from their having goat’s 
feet. 

CAPRONIA, a vestal virgin, who suffered death 
for having violated her chastity. 

CAPROTINA, a name of Juno. On the nones 
of July, that is, on the 7th day, the Roman 
maid-servants celebrated her festival, together 
with several free-born women, and offered sa¬ 
crifices to Juno under a wild fig-tree (capr[ficus ) 
in memory of that extraordinary virtue which 
diredted them to those measures, by which the 
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honour of the Roman name was preserved. 
After the city was taken, and the Gallic tu¬ 
mults quieted, the borderers finding an oppor¬ 
tunity of further oppressing the Romans, sent 
an herald to intimate, that if they desired to 
save the remainder of their city, they must 
send out to them all their wives and daugh¬ 
ters. The Senate was strangely distra<5led at 
tlie nature of this summons ; but a maid-ser¬ 
vant, whose name was Philotis or Tutela, an¬ 
nouncing to it her design, took with her seve¬ 
ral other maid-servants,, dressed them like mis- 

* 

tresses of families and their daughters, and 
went with them to the enemy. Livy, the Dicta¬ 
tor, having dispersed them about the camp, 
they incited the enemy to drink, alleging, 
that the day was a festival. The soldiers 
sleeping soundly in consequence of the wine, 
a signal was given from a wild fig-tree, and the 
Romans rushed forth, and cut off the enemy. 
The Senate, in gratitude for so important a 
service, not only made the maid-servants free, 
but assigned them portions out of the public 
treasury ; and further, ordered, that the day 
should be called No?iae Caprotinae , from the 
wild fig-tree whence the signal was given ; and 
further enjoined, that an annual sacrifice should 
be celebrated to Juno Caprotina under a wild 
fig-tree, the juice of which, in memory of the 
action, was to be mixed with the sacrifices.-— 
Other authors, however, affirm, that Juno, on 
account of the skin and horns of the goat which 
she wore, had the name Caprotina, 

CAPRUS. See Cabrus. 

CAPUA, the chief city of Campania, of which 
Capys is said to have been the founder. 

CAPYS, son of Assaracus, by a daughter of the 

Simois, was father of Anchises by Themis, and 
grandfather of Aeneas, 

Another of the same name came with Aeneas into 
Italy, and in the reputed founder of Capua. 

CAR, son of Phovoncus, king of Megara. Also 

a son of Manes, and husband of Callirhoc, the 

daughter of Macander, from whom Car hi was 
named. 

•CARANUS, the same with Jtccaranus, a surname 
of Hercules. 

CARAEUS, great, olovated, a surname of Jupiter. 
Others derive it "from the worship paid him in 
Curia. 


✓ 


CARCINUS, a constellation mentioned by Lu¬ 
can, the same with Cancer. 

CARDA, CARDEA, or CARDINEA, origi¬ 
nally the Nymph Grane, whom Janus is said 
to have surprized ; and, to compensate the in¬ 
jury, made her goddess of door-hinges. She is 
generally supposed to have been the same with 
Carina, ox Carna. 

CARE, one of the children of Nox and Ere- 

% 

bus. 

CARIUS, son of Jupiter andTorrebia, walking 
round the lake Torrebia, and listening to the 
melodious voices of the Nymphs, learnt their 
music, which he afterwards taught the Lydians, 
who, out of gratitude, worshipped him as a 
god, and built him a temple upon a hill, which 
was called by his name. 

CARMA, or CARNA, the goddess who pre¬ 
sided over the vital parts, and occasioned a 
healthy constitution of body. Some say, this 
goddess was the wife of Janus. To Carma they 
sacrificed on the 1st of June, with a pottage 
of beans, meal, and bacon. She is also called 
Dea Card inis, or The Goddess of the Hinge, be¬ 
cause, says Ovid, by her influence she opens 
what is shut , and shuts what is open. 

CARME, daughter of Eubulus, and mother of 
the hunti’ess Nymph Britomartis, by Ju¬ 
piter. 

CARMALIS, a divinity amongst the inhabitants 
of Mount Carmel, which lay between Judea 
and Syria. 

CARMENTA and CARMENTIS, a Roman 

# 

deity. Some think her a destiny who presides 
over the birth of man ; for which reason she 

• is particularly honoured by mothers: others 
say, she was wife of Evander, the Arcadian, 
and a prophetess, who used to deliver her ora¬ 
cles in verse, and from carmen, a verse, was cal¬ 
led Carmenta: others, more probably, derive 
Carmenta from carcns mente, as being bereft of 
her wits in the pai’oxysms of enthusiasm. Her 
true name was Nicostrnta, and not the wife, 
but mother of Evander, with whom she left 
Arcadia, and arrived in Italy, where king 
Faun us, about sixty years before the taking of 

Troy, hospitably received them. She had an 
altar dedicated to her near the Porta Carmen - 
talis; also, a temple in the eighth quarter of 
the city of Rome, eredled to her on the follow- 
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ing occasion: The Roman matrons having 1 CARNEIA, a festival solemnized in most cities 


resolved not to see their husbands till the pri¬ 
vilege of riding in vehicles, which had been 
abolished by a decree of the Senate, was re¬ 
stored to them ; the Senate, to appease their 
resentment, revoked the decree; an inter¬ 
course with their husbands was renewed, and 
the good ladies proving uncommonly proli- 
fick, they not only returned thanks to the god¬ 
dess Carmenta,who, they supposed, had occasi¬ 
oned their extraordinary fertility, but also built 
a temple, and instituted sacrifices in honour 
of her. Leathern cloaks were forbidden to be 
worn in her temple, on account of their im¬ 
purity, as being the skin of a dead animal.— 
Ovid, who relates the story of this Arcadian 
matron at large, particularly describes her as 
a prophetess, and Virgil introduces Evander 
himself, ascribing his arrival in Italy to the 
prophetic warnings of his mother. Carmenta 
is said to have turned.the Greek letters n and 
inverted by Epicharmus, into. Latin ones, 
which were brought by Evander when he fled 
from Arcadia into Italy. Carmenta is repre¬ 
sented on a coin of Q. Fabius Maximus Ebur- 
nus, in a youthful form, with loose curled 
hair falling in ringlets to her shoulders : on her 
head is a crown of bean-leaves, and by her 
side a harp, the symbol of her prophetic cha- 
radler. See Evander. 

Carmenta, a tutelar deity- of infants. She sung 
their destinies, and probably was the same 
with the preceding. 

GARMENT ALIA, a feast among the ancient 
Romans, celebrated annually upon the llth of 
January, in honour of Carmenta, a prophetess 
of Arcadia, and mother of Evander, with whom 
she came into Italy sixty years before the Tro¬ 
jan war. The solemnity was also repeated on 
the 15th of January, which is marked in the 
old calendar by Carmeniaiia retain. This feast 
was established on account of a great fecundity 
among the Roman dames, after a general re¬ 
conciliation with their husbands, with whom 
they had been at variance, on the score of ve¬ 
hicles being prohibited them by an edi<5t of the 
Senate. It was celebrated by the women. He 
who offered the sacrifices was called Saccrdos 

Carmentalis . 

CARNE. Sec Carmc . 


of Greece, but particularly at Sparta, where it 
was first instituted, about the 26th Olympiad, 
in honour of Apollo, surnamed Carneus , either 
from Carnus, a Trojan, who was son of Jupiter 
and Europa, and beloved by Apollo, or from 
Carnus the Acarnanian, who was instrudted by 
that god in the art of divination, and after¬ 
wards murdered by the Dorians ; for which 
instance of barbarity, Apollo sent them a 
plague. To avert their punishment, they in¬ 
stituted, according to Pausanias, this festival: 
cltto TV)? xgavsia,*;, i. c. from the cornel-tree , by trans¬ 
posing the letter as the same author intimates; 
it being reported by some, that thisfestival was 
instituted by the Greeks, who had incurred 
Apollo’s disp’easure by cutting down several 
cornel-trees, in a grove consecrated to him on 
Mount Ida, for the purpose of building the 
wooden horse; or, lastly, omo ns xgoamu, i. e. from 
accomplishing the request of Menelaus, who, 
when he undertook the expedition against 
Troy, made a vow to Apollo, promising to 
pay him some signal honour, if his undertak¬ 
ing met with success..This festival lasted 

nine days, beginning on the 13th of the month 
Carneus , which answered to the Athenian Me - 
tagitnioiiy and was an imitation of the method 
of living, and the discipline used, in camps ; 
for there were nine tents eredled, in eaph of 
which nine men of three different tribes, three 
being chosen out of each tribe, lived for the 
space of nine days, during which time they 
were obedient to a public c.ryer, and did no¬ 
thing without his express order. The priest, 
whose office it was to attend at this solemnity, 
was named Ay**-™?; and out of every tribe five 
other ministers were chosen, who were called 
Ka^£«T«», and obliged t q. continue in their 
funAion four years, during which they were 
not allowed to marry. At this festival, the 
musical numbers called Kapioi vo^oi were sung 
by musicians, in a contest for vidtory. The 
first prize was won by Terpander. 

CARNEUS, a name of Apollo. See Carneia. 
CAUNUS, son of Jupiter and Europa, Also, 
an Acarnanian s6 called, killed by the Dorians. 
See Carneia. 

CARON. See Charon . 

CARPO, daughter of Zephyrus, and one of the 
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Seasons, loved and was beloved by Camillus, 
the son of Maeander, in whose 'streams being 


drowned, Jupiter changed her into all kinds 


of fruit. 

CARPOPHORA, an epithet given by the Tega- 
eans to Ceres and Proserpine. 

CARTHAGO, a daughter of Hercules, after 
whom the Tyrians named the city of Car¬ 
thage. 

CARY A, CARY AT IS, a festival in honour of 
Diana, surnamed Caryatis, from Cary uni, in 
Laconia, where this solemnity was celebrated. 
It was usual for virgins to meet on this occa¬ 
sion, and join in a certain dance, said to 
have been invented by Castor and Pollux, which 
they called Kocpvocn^etu. During the invasion of 
Xerxes, when the Laconians durst not stir out 
for fear of the enemy, the neighbouring swains, 
to avert the wrath of the goddess for inter¬ 
mitting the solemnity, assembled in the ac¬ 
customed place, and sung pastorals, which 
were called B ovxoMo-poi, from Bhkoa<^> a neat-herd; 
whence some are of opinion, that Bucolic poe¬ 
try came first into use. 

CARYBDIS. See Cbarybdis. 

CASIUS, a surname of Jupiter, who was wor¬ 
shipped under it in three different places. The 
first was a considerable mountain which sepa¬ 
rated Egypt from Palestine, about twelve 
leagues from Pelusium, and was not less re¬ 
markable for the tomb of Pompey the Great, 
than for the temple of Jupiter himself. Mount 
Casius in Syria, near Seleucia, was the second, 
where Jupiter had a temple under the title of 
Casius, not far from Antioch, as is evident from 
the inhabitants resorting thither every year to 
celebrate a feast in honour of Triptolemus.— 
The third place where Jupiter Casius was wor¬ 
shipped, was at Cassiope, a city in the island 
Corcyra, situate on the westernmost cape of 
the island, and nearest the main land, Sue¬ 
tonius represents Nero as landing on this point, 
and singing before the altar of Jupiter Casius. 
There arc medals still extant, which exhibit 
Jupiter with these inscriptions— ZEYC ICACIOC, 
& ZEYS KAEIOX— expressive of this title. 

CASMILLA, the mothor of Camilla. 



CASM1LLUS, was reckoned the fourth of the 
Samothracian gods, or the godsCabiri. Where- 
pver he came, by the harmony of his voice, the 


eloquence of his speech, his graceful mien, 
and decent behaviour, he persuaded mankind 
to a regular, discreet, and moral way of liv¬ 
ing. This Casmillus was supposed to have 
been Mercury, who was sometimes distin- 

9 

guished by this name, as well as by those of 
Cadmillus and Camillus. See CadmilhiSy Ca - 
biru 


CASPERIA, wife of Rhoetus,. king of the Mar- 
rubii, committed adultery with the son of her 


husband. 

CASSANDRA, daughter of Priam, king of Troy, 
and Hecuba, was tempted by Apollo, and de¬ 
ceived him. He promised to bestow upon her 
the gift of prophecy, on condition she consent¬ 
ed to gratify his passion. Cassandra seemingly 
assented, but no sooner had she obtained the 
gift of prophecy, than she laughed at the temp¬ 
ter, and kept not her word. Apollo, how¬ 
ever, to revenge himself, did not deprive her 
of the gift he had conferred, but caused her to 
be considered as mad, and her predictions, 
when delivered, to pass unregarded. Others 
give a different account of her acquiring the 
prophetic spirit. They relate that Helenus and 
Cassandra were carried, in their infancy, to 
the temple of Apollo, and, either out of for¬ 
getfulness, or because it was the custom, left 
there the whole night. On being the next day 
sought for, they were found with serpents 
twisted round their bodies, and licking their 
ears, which were said to have endowed them 
with the gift of prediction. When the Greeks 
sacked Troy, Cassandra fled for shelter to the 
temple of Minerva, and there saved her life. 
Her honour, however, she lost through the 
violence of Ajax, son of Oileus, in the middle of 
the temple. Under the article Ajax Oilcus y it 
has been related in what manner Minerva re¬ 
sented this injury; in respcCt to the punish¬ 
ment of this obscene impiety, it is remarkable 
that it fell on the sex which had been injured, 
for the Locri were obliged to send annually 
young maidens to Troy, where they passed 
their days in a severe condition, being doomed 


to sweep the temple of Minerva, and remain in 
perpetual virginity. Cassandra, in the divi¬ 
sion of the plunder of Troy, fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon; though, if we believe Euripides, 
he obtained her from the Greeks as a gift, she 
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being set apart for the monarch at first. That 
she was notan unacceptable present, is obvious 
f r om the jealousy with which she inspired Cly- 
temnestra, it having been considered as the 
motive which stimulated her to perpetrate the 
murder of her husband; who, together with 
the Trojan princess and the twin-sons she had 
born him, were miserably butchered by his 
queen, on his return from Troy to Mycenae.— 
In vain did Cassandra predict the fate of,Troy! 
in vain that Agamemnon would be assassinated 
when he came to his country! She was extreme¬ 
ly beautiful, and had been sought in marriage 
by powerful princes, among whom were Oth- 
ryoneus, who fell fighting for the Trojans, and 
Coroebus, who was killed the night in which 
Troy was taken. The latter is mentioned by 
Pausanias as the destined husband of Cassandra. 
A contest arose between the cities of Mycenae 

9 

and Amides about her tomb, each pretending 
to possess it. A temple was built to her ho¬ 
nour in Leudtra, where a statue. was conse¬ 
crated to her under the name of Alexandra, by 
which she was nearly as well known as by -that 
of Cassandra; witness the poem still extant of 
Lycophron. This author speaks of a temple 
of Cassandra, built by the Daunians, and by 
the inhabitants of the city of Dardanus: the 
statue of this lady was there an asylum to such 
maidens as were determined not to marry, and 
who grounded their refusal either on the ugliness 

-or low birth of those who addressed them. 

The remedy they employed on these occasions 
was, to embrace the statue of Cassandra ; but 
as a previous requisite, they were obliged to 
put on the dress of Furies, and change the hue 
of their complexion, by daubing their faces 
with drugs. They devoted themselves in a 
particular manner to the worship of Cassandra, 
and honoured her as a goddess. Plutarch in¬ 
forms us that there was in Thalame.an oracle 
of Pasiphae, and that, according to some wri¬ 
ters, Cassandra died in that place, and was 

. called Pasiphae, because she gave oracles to all 
who consulted her. 

CASSIOPE, on. CASSIOPEIA, wife of Ccpheus, 
king of Ethiopia, and mother of Andromeda, 
boasting that she was more beautiful than the 
Nereids, it so provoked them, that they desired 
Neptune to revenge them, on which he sent 


into the country of Cepheus a sea-monster, 
which committed dreadful ravages. To ap¬ 
pease the god, Andromeda was chained to a 
rock, and exposed to the monster, but was res¬ 
cued by Perseus, who married her, and ob¬ 
tained of Jupiter, that Cassiopeia might be 
placed, after her death, among the stars ; hence 
the constellation of that name, in the northern 
hemisphere, situated opposite to Ursa Major , 
on the other side the pole. 

CAST ALIA, the Nymph, was beloved by A- 
pollo, but she vanished from the god in the 
form of a fountain, which was afterwards sa¬ 
cred to the Muses, who were thence called Cas- 
talides, and the Castalian Sisters. 

CASTALIDES, a name common to the Muses, 
from the fount Castalia, at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus. 

CASTIANIRA. See Gorgytbio. 

CASTOR and POLLUX. Jupiter having an a- 
mour with Leda, wife of Tyndarus, king of 
Sparta, in the form of a swan, she brought 
forth two eggs, each containing twins: from 
that impregnated by Jupiter, proceeded Pollux 
and Helena, who were both immortal; from 
the other Castor and Clytemnestra, who being 
begotten by Tyndarus, were both mortal: -they 
were all, however, called by the common name 
of Tyndaridac. - Apollodorus relates the story 
otherwise, and says Jupiter, being in love with 
Nemesis, transformed himself into a swan,'and 
his mistress into a duck ; adding it was she 
that gave Leda the egg she had hatched, and, 
consequently, was the real mother of the twin- 
brothers. These brothers entered into an in¬ 
violable friendship, and when they grew up, 
cleared the Archipelago of pirates, on which 
account they were esteemed deities of the sea, 
and accordingly were invoked by mariners in 
tempests. They went with the other noble 
youths of Greece in the expedition to Colchis, 
in search of the golden fleece, and on all occa¬ 
sions signalized themselves by their courage. 
In this expedition Pollux slew Amycus, son of 
Neptune, and king of Bebrycia, who had chal¬ 
lenged all the Argonauts to box with him.— 
This vidtory, and that which he gained after¬ 
wards at the Olympic games which Hercules 
celebrated in Elis, made him be reckoned the 
hero mid patron of wrestlers, while his brother 
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Castor distinguished hhnself in the race, and in 
the management of horses. Being returned 
home, they recovered their sister Helen, whom 
Theseus had ravished, by taking the city of 
Aphidna, and spared all the inhabitants except 
Aethva, mother of Theseus, whom they carried 
away captive ; and for this clemency they ob¬ 
tained the title of Dioscouroi, sons of Jupiter ; 
yet love soon plunged them in the same error 
they had sought to punish in the person of The¬ 
seus. Leucippus and Arsinoe had two beauti¬ 
ful daughters, called Phoebe and Talyra.. 

These virgins were contracted to Lynceus and 
Ida, sons of Aphareus, but the two brothers, 
without regarding these engagements, carried 
them off by force. The lovers flew to their re¬ 
lief, and met the ravishers, with their prize, 
near Mount Taygetus : a smart conflict ensued, 
in which Castor was killed by Lynceus, who, 
in return, fell by the hands of Pollux. This 
immortal brother had been wounded by Ida, if 

• Jupiter had not struck him with his thunder.— 

$ 

Pollux, however, was so touched at the loss of 
his brother, that he earnestly begged of Jupiter 
to make Castor immortal, but it being impos¬ 
sible to grant this request, he obtained leave to 
share with his brother his own immortality, so 
that they were said to live and die alternately 
every day. They were buried in the country 
of Lacedaemon, and forty years after their de¬ 
cease, translated to the skies, where they form 
the constellation Gemini, one of which rises as 
the other sets. Castor and Pollux were es¬ 
teemed propitious to navigation ; for when the 
Argonauts weighed from Sigaeum, they were 
overtaken with a tempest, during which Orphe- 
' us offered vows for the safety of the ship., when 
immediately two lambent flames appeared over 
the heads of Castor and Pollux, which appear¬ 
ance was succeeded by so great a calm, as gave 
the crew a notion of their divinity. In suc¬ 
ceeding times, these fires, often seen by mari¬ 
ners, were taken as a favourable omen ; but 
when one was seen alone, it was called Helena , 
and imagined to forebode some evil. A mar¬ 
tial dance, called the Pyrrhic, or Castorian, 
was invented in honour of these deities. Cicero 
relates a wonderful judgment which happened 
to one Scopas, who had spoken disrespectfully 
of these divinities: he was crushed to death by 


the fall of a chamber, whilst Simonides, who 
was in the same room, was rescued from the 
danger, being called out a little before, by two 
persons unknown, supposed to be Castor and 
Pollux. . Concerning these brothers, Pausanias 
relates that they came once to the house where 
they had lived upon earth, and begged of Phor¬ 
mio, who was then in possession of it, to take 
them in for that night, pretending they were 
strangers from Cyrene : they asked, moreover, 
to be in one particular chamber, which they 
had been formerly fond of; but Phormio told 
them the whole house was at their service ex¬ 
cepting only that chamber, in which was a 
young girl whom Phormio kept. They seem¬ 
ingly agreed to accept of any other apartment, 
but in the morning Phormio found both the 
young woman and his guests gone, and nothing 
left in the chamber but two statues of Castor 
and Pollux. The Greek and Roman histories 
are full of the miraculous appearance of these 
brethren $ particularly we are told they were 

seen fighting upon two white horses, at the 

* 

head of the Roman army, in the battle between 
the Romans and Latins, near the lake Regillius, 
and brought the news of the decisive victory of 
Paulus Aemilius to Rome, the very day it was 
obtained. The Cephalenses, inhabitants of 
Cephalonia, placed these brothers among the 
Dii Magni , or gods of the first order. They 
had a temple at Rome, ereCted in memory of 
the assistance they were supposed to have given 
the Romans in the battle just mentioned. This 

edifice, though built in honour of the two dei- 

♦ 

ties, was called only by the name of the former. 
The fountain in the neighbourhood of this tem¬ 
ple, was also consecrated to the twin-brothers. 
The Romans likewise celebrated a festival on 
the ides of July, in honour of Castor and Pol- 
ltix, which was the anniversary of the memo¬ 
rable battle of Regellius. On this occasion the 
Roman cquites, or knights, formed a splendid 
cavalcade. They began their march at the 
temple of Mars, situated without the walls, and 
passed through the Forum, before the temple 
of Castor and Pollux. They were sometimes 
in number five thousand, and were crowned 
with olive branches. The Romans sacrificed 
white lambs to. Castor and Pollux. Frequent 
representations of these deities occur on ancient 
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monuments, and particularly on Consular me¬ 
dals. They are exhibited together, each hav¬ 
ing a helmet, out of which issues a flame, and 
each a pike in one hand, and in the other a 
horse held by the bridle: sometimes thgy are 
represented as two beautiful youths, complete¬ 
ly armed, and riding on white horses, with 
stars over their helmets. Spence says, “ Their 
statues were very common in Rome of old, and 
they were placed, in particular, before the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter Tonans, on the Capitoline hill. 
The chief thing to be. remarked in their figures 
is, that they are exa6tly alike. They have each 
a chlamys, and yet are almost wholly naked : 
each has a star over his head; each has his 
horse of the same colour, and his spear held in 
one and the same posture. In a word, each 
has the same make, look, and features. Never 

9 

were any twins more alike than these are repre¬ 
sented to have been, by the poets ; and yet 
they are not more alike in their descriptions 
of.them than they are in the old figures, and 
particularly on the Roman family-medals, 
where one meets with them extremely often.” 
The vessel in which St. Paul embarked from the 
island of Melita, for Rome, carried the figures 
of Castor and Pollux, according to the practice 
of the ancients, who usually painted or carried 
on the prows of their ships, the image of some 
god, to whom they dedicated the vessel. A- 
rnongst the Lacedemonians, these divinities 
were represented under the figure of two pa¬ 
rallel pieces of wood, joined together at top 
and bottom, so as to form the present astrono¬ 
mical character of the Twins, thus EL 

CATAEBATES, a surname of Jupiter, taken 
from the prodigies by which he announced his 
will.—Apollo, for the same reason, was stiled 
Catabasius , or Prodig ialis . 

CAT AGOG ION, a festival at Ephesus, celebra¬ 
ted on the 22d of January, in which the devo¬ 
tees ran about the streets dressed in divers an¬ 
tic and unseemly habits, with huge cudgels in 
their hands, and carrying the images of their 
gods. In this guise they ravished the women, 
abused and often killed the men, and com¬ 
mitted many other disorders to which the 
religion of the day gave a nan61 ion. It is 

not said on what account, or to whom, this 
festival was instituted. Mcursius, who wrote 
Pol, /. 3 


De Festis Graecorum , has entirely overlooked 
it. 

CATAMITUS, a surname of Ganymede. 

CATAPACTYME, a festival kept by the natives 
of Peru in the month of December: dedicated 
to three figures of the Sun, called by them A- 
pointiy Chur hint i, and Entiaquacqui ; i. e. the Sun 

the father , the Sim the son, and the Sun the bro¬ 
ther. 

CATHARI: The divinities of Arcadia were so 

w 

called ; as was a nation of Indians mentioned 
by Diodorus, whose wives attend the bodies of 
their husbands to the funeral pile, and are 
burnt with them upon it. 

CATHARMA, in antiquity, some miserable or 
flagitious wretch, sacrificed to the gods as an 
expiation for the plague, or other calamity. 
Such was the prophet Jonas, when cast into 
the sea; and such did St. Paul wish himself 
to have been. 

CATILLUS, son of Amphiaraus, and brother 
of Corns and Tyburtus, -to whose memory he 
built Tybur. These brothers are both men¬ 
tioned in the seventh Aeneid, and Corus again 
in the eleventh. 

CATINENSIS : Ceres was thus named from Ca- 
tana, a city in Sicily, where she had a temple 
which men were forbidden to enter. 

CAT1US, orie of the deities presiding over adult 
persons: he made men circumspect, acute, aftd 
wise. 

CATIZI, a race of Pigmies, supposed to have 
been driven from their country by cranes. 

CATREUS, a king of Crete, whom his son killed 
without knowing him, at Rhodes. Sec Slthe- 
menes . 

CATULIANA, a surname given to Minerva, 
from a standard consecrated to her by Lucius 
Cat ul us. 

CAUCASUS, the name of a shepherd who fed 
his flocks on Mount Niphatcs. This shepherd 

is said to have been killed by Saturn, who, af- 

* 

ter the war with the giants, having fled thither 
to avoid the threats of Jupiter, sought to dis¬ 
possess him. From this asylum, however, Sa¬ 
turn was driven,* and cast by his son into Tar¬ 
tarus. To honour the shepherd, the mountain, 
at the command of Jupiter, was named from 
him; and upon it Prometheus was chained. 

CAU CON, son ofClinus, who first introduced 

Y 
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amongst the Messenians the orgies of Eleu- 
sis. 

Lycaon had also a son of the same name. 

CAVE, oit CAVERN : See Aeolus , Sibyl, Tro- 
pbonius . 

CAUMAS, the name of'a celebrated Centaur. 
The others were Gryneus, Rhoetus, Arnaeus, 
Medon, and Pysenor. The more celebrated of 
this race however were, Chiron, Eurytus, A- 
mycus, Pholus, and Caunnis. 

CAUNIUS, a surname of Cupid. 

CAUNUS. See By bits. . 

CAURUS, a wind blowing from the west. 

CAUSAY. See Cang-y . 

CAYSTRIUS, a hero to whom divine honours 
were rendered in Asia Minor, where he had 
altars on the river Cayster, which flowed near 
Ephesus. The banks of this river were cele¬ 
brated by the Poets as the favourite resort of 
swans. 

CEADES, a Thracian, whose son Euphemius 
was engaged in the Trojan war, and conduced 
thither an armament of Thracians in favour of 
T r oy. 

CER, CERUS, CEPUS, oh CEPHUS, a mon¬ 
ster worshipped at Memphis, supposed to have 
been a Satyr, or Ape. 

CERREN, the father of Asterope, and Oenone. 

CERRENIS, the patronymic of Oenone, the 
daughter of Cebrenus. 

CERRENU S,a river ofCebrenia, adistridt of Troas. 

CEBRIONES, one of the giants who made war 
on the gods, and was killed by Venus. 

Another of the same name, natural son of Priam, 
and charioteer of Hedtor, after the death of 
Archeptolemus, was killed by Patroclus, with 
a stone which he hurled at his head. 

CECROPES, auxiliaries engaged by Jupiter in 
his war against the Titans ; but these, after 
having received his money, refusing to follow 
him, he turned them all into apes. 

CECROP.lA, the original name of Athens, given 
it from Ccerops, its founder. The ancients 
frequently extend it to Attica at large, and the 
Athenians arc stilcd Cecropidae from it. Hence 
also the epithet Cecropian applied to Minerva. 

CECROPlDESjim appellative applied to Theseus, 
by Ovid. 

CECROPIS, the patronymic of Aglauros, daugh¬ 
ter of Cccrops. 


CECROPS, a native of Sais in Egypt, and the 
first king of the Athenians, built, or, accord¬ 
ing to others, embellished the city of Athens. 
He married Agraule, daughter of Adlaeus, and 
civilized the people of Attica, about 1158 years 
before the Christian era. He had sixteen suc¬ 
cessors in the space of 488 years, till the time 
of Codrus. He was the first who established 
civil government and marriages among the 
Greeks ; and was also the first who acknowledge 
ed Jupiter by the name of Supreme, teaching 
his subjedts that no sort of cruelty ought to ap. 
proach the divine altars, and that nothing 
which had life was to be sacrificed, but rather 
cakes of their country corn, since clemency 
and beneficence were most consonant to the 
celestial nature. He died after a reign of fifty 
years, leaving three daughters, Aglauros, Herse, 
and Pandrosos, and was succeeded on the throne 
by Cranaus, a native of Attica. The twelve 
villages which he had established, were said to 
have been incorporated into one city by These¬ 
us, and denominated Athens. Some writers 
describe Cecrops as a monster, half man and 
half serpent. This fidtion has been supposed to 
symbolize either his being possessed of both 
the Greek and Egyptian language, or else of 
the power which he retained both in Egypt 
and Greece. 

Cecrops, as he is stiled, the second, was the seventh 
king of Athens, son and successor of Erechtheus, 
and father of Pandion, by Metiadusa, the sister 
of Daedalus ; he is said to have reigned forty 
years. 

CECULUS, son of Vulcan. S eeCaeculus. 

CEDREATIS, an epithet of Diana amongst the 
Orchomenians, by whom her images were sus¬ 
pended on the loftiest cedars. 

CEGLUSA, the mother of Asopus, by Neptune. 

CEIX. See Ceyx, 

CELADON, one of those who were killed by Per¬ 
seus, at his marriage with Andromeda. Also 
the name of one of the Lapithae. 

CELAENA, a situation in Campania consecrated 
to Juno. There was likewise a mountain of 
Asia so called, near which Apollo fiend the Sa¬ 
tyr Marsyas. 

CELAENEA DEA, Cybele, thus named from 
Celaennc, a city of Phrygia, where she was 
worshipped. 
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CELAENO, one of the Pleiades, and daughter 
of Atlas by Pleione, who having suffered vio-. 
lence from the passion of Neptune, became by 
him the mother of Lycus. 

Likewise one of the Harpyes, daughter of Nep¬ 
tune and Terra. 

Another daughter of Neptune by Ergea, was of 
this name : as was also one of the Danaides, and 
the daughter of Hyamus, who was the mother 
of Delphus, by Apollo. 

CELENEUS, a Cimmerian, who first taught by 
what means murderers might expiate their 
guilt. 

CELERES DEAE, or the Nimble Goddesses , an ap¬ 
pellative of the Hours. 

CELESTIAL GODS and GODDESSES. 

Deities Celestial. 

CELEUS, king of Eleusis, and by Metanira, fa¬ 
ther of Triptolemus. Ceres, in return for the 
hospitality with which he entertained her, in¬ 
structed him in the various branches of agri¬ 
culture, fostered his son with celestial milk, 
and by night covered him with fire, to render 

. him immortal. Celeus, through curiosity, 
having discovered the last particular, was great¬ 
ly terrified, and exclaimed that his son would 
be killed, on which she immediately destroyed 
him. See Triptolemus. 

There was another Celeus, king of Cephallenia. 

CELEUSTANOR, son of Hercules, by Lao- 
thoe. 

CELEUTOR, the son of Agrius. 

CELME, a Thessalian, was changed into a dia¬ 
mond, for her having propagated the declaration 
of her husband, that Jupiter was mortal. 

CELMUS, the foster-father of Jupiter, was ex¬ 
tremely fond of his ward whilst an infant; but 
Jupiter, after he had banished his father Saturn, 
recollecting that Celmus had ..affirmed he was 
mortal, transformed him into a diamond. 

1 here was another of this name amongst the Cu- 
retes, who was exiled by his brethren for want 
of reverence to the Mother of the Gods. 

CENAEUS. See Cacnis. 

CENCHltlAS, daughter of the Nymph Pircnc, 
was accidentally killed by a dart which Diana 
had aimed at a beast. 

CENCHRIS, wife of Cinyras, king of Assyria, 
according to some, and of Cyprus, according 
to others; was mother of Myrrlia, who was 
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mother of Adonis by her own father. See Myr- 
rha, Adonis . 

CENCHREUS, a river of Ionia, in which Diana 

is said to have been bathed immediately after 
her birth. 

CENEUM, a promontory of Euboea, whence, 

from his worship there, Jupiter obtained the 
surname of Ceneus. 

CENCHREUS. See Cychreus. 

CENEUS, a hero mentioned by Homer. 

CENSER, in Latin Tburibulum, a sacred instru¬ 
ment used in the religious rites of the ancients. 
It was a vase, containing incense to be offered in 
sacrificing to the gods. Herodotus relates, that 
a most elegant one was presented by Evelthon 
at Delphi. Dionysius Halicarnassus tells us, 
that, in their solemn processions, they carried 
censers of silver and gold. There is the figure 
of one preserved by F. Montfaucon, under the 
form of a shallow cup, with a lid to it, and 
chains running through small handles. That 
Censers were in use among the Jews, we learn 
from their early history, and particularly from 
the story of Nadab and Abihu. Censers of pure 
gold were afterwards made by Solomon. 

CENT. AURI, CENTAURS. The Thessalians 
early distinguished themselves from the rest of 
Greece, who fought only on foot or in cha¬ 
riots, by their application to horsemanship. 
To acquire the greater dexterity in this art, 
they frequently contended with bulls ; and as, 
in provoking the animal to attack them, or in 
resisting him when enraged, they employed 
darts or javelins, they thence obtained the 
name of Centaurs , mur«a signifying to goad or 
lance , and a bull; and Hippocentaurs, from 
Itttto; a horse. These horsemen becoming for¬ 
midable by their depredations, the equivoca¬ 
tion of the name occasioned them to be ac¬ 
counted monsters of a compound nature ; and, 
as tins idea favoured the marvellous, it was 
eagerly adopted by the poet..These Cen¬ 

taurs arc said, by some, to have been the off¬ 
spring of Centaur us, son of Apollo by Stilbia, 
daughter of the Pencils.; and that the Mares of 
Magnesia were their mothers : whilst others 
derive their origin from Ixion, and the Cloud 
which Jupiter substituted in the form of Juno, 
for that goddess, when Ixion attempted her 

chastity. Hence, accordingly, they were stiled 
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Nuhigcnae, or Cloud-born. .This fable has ad¬ 

mitted of various explanations. Some suppose 
the Centaurs to have been a body of shepherds 
.and herdsmen, rich in cattle, who inhabited 
the mountains of Arcadia.; and to whom the 
invention of Bucolic poetry is given. Palae- 
phatus, in his book of Incredibles, relates, that 
tinder the reign of Ixion, king of Thessaly, a 
herd of bulls on Mount Thessaly ran mad, and 
ravaged the whole country, rendering, in par¬ 
ticular, the mountains inaccessible ; that some 
young men, who had found the art of curbing 
and mounting horses, undertook to clear the 
mountain of the bulls which infested it; and 
that, having pursued them on horseback for 
this purpose, they were thence called Centaurs. 
Rendered insolent by their success in this en- 
terprize, they insulted the Lapithae, a people 
of Thessaly, and because, when attacked, they 
fled with great expedition, they were conjec¬ 
tured to be half horses and half men. Ridicu¬ 
lous as it may seem, grave writers have con¬ 
tended for the a<5tual existence of these mon¬ 
sters. Plutarch mentions one, as having been 
seen by Pcriander, tyrant of Corinth: and 
Pliny says, that he himself saw one embalmed 
in honey, which had been brought in the time 
of Claudius from Egypt to Rome; and adds, 
that the same emperor mentions another, born 
in Thessaly, but which, however, died on the 
day of its birth. Nor is this the last upon re¬ 
cord ; for St. Jerome relates, in the life of Paul 
the hermit, that a Centaur had been seen by 
St. Anthony ; the good father, notwithstand¬ 
ing, as he doubts neither the veracity nor eye¬ 
sight of the saint, suspedls the objedl to have 
been an illusion of the Devil.—Few stories arc 
more famous in historical fable than the battle 
of the Centaurs with the Lapithae, already re¬ 
ferred to. This battle is said to have happened 
in consequence of the brutalities which had 
been oflcred at the nuptials of Pirithous and 
Hippodamia, by the Centaurs, when intoxicat¬ 
ed, to the females then present. Theseus and 
Hercules undertaking their defence, the assail¬ 
ants were not only wounded and defeated, but 
driven from their country, and compelled to 
seek shelter in Arcadia. Here, however, they 
remained not quiet; for, at an entertainment 
which Phobia had given Hercules, when on his 


way to destroy the boar of Erymanthus, they 
not only intruded, though they had not been 
bidden, but loudly contended on' account of 
the wine, and attacked Pholus with fir-trees 
uptorn by the roots. Hercules, to requite the 
hospitality of his host, strenuously engaged to 
defend him, and with such effect were his exer¬ 
tions made, that the Centaurs betook them- 
selves to Chiron. As this Centaur had been 
the preceptor of their opponent, it was hoped 
his influence might secure them protection ; 
but Hercules, though retaining a respedt for 
his instructor, obstinately continued the con¬ 
flict, during which an arrow, glancing on the 
knee of Chiron, unfortunately occasioned his 
death. Irritated the more by this accident, 
Hercules pursued them without mercy, till the 
whole were destroyed.—Mr. Spence observes, 
that in the works of the ancient artists, female 
Centaurs are not uncommon. As an instance 
of this, he might have cited a bas-relief in the 
Villa Rorghese, and a beautiful gem which 
exhibits a mother suckling a young one, appa¬ 
rently of the same sex. He has, however, no¬ 
ticed the description in Lucian of <f a very fine 
picture of a whole family of Centaurs, done by 
the famous Zeuxis, in which the male was re¬ 
presented as returning home from the chase, 
with a lion’s whelp, and the female pressing 
one of her little ones to her breast as frightened 
at the sight of it.” See Caumas . 

CENTALRUS, or the Centaur , properly so cal¬ 
led, was the most celebrated of the Centaurs, 
Chiron. Sec Chiron. 

A ship in the fleet of Aeneas, which bore the fi¬ 
gure of a Centaur, * was likewise called Cen- 
iaurus. 

CENTICEPS BELLUA, the beast with a hundred 
heads , was a name given to Cerberus, from the 
multiplicity of snakes on his triple mane. 

CENT 1 MAN US, having a hundred hands , an ap¬ 
pellative of Briareus. 

The sons of Coclus and Terra were distinguished 
by the epithet Cenlimani , as were the Cyclops 
and Titans ; though, according to some, the 
progeny of Coclus and Terra were appointed 
to guard the T,itans in the infernal regions. 

CENTUMGEMINUS, a name of Briareus, or 
Acgcon, as having an hundred hands. 

CEPIiALENIA, an island in the Ionian sea, so 
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called from Cephalus, an armament from which 

followed Ulysses to Troy. 

CEP HAL US, a beautiful and graceful youth, 
with whom Aurora is said to have fallen in 
love, and by whom she had Phaeton. Cepha- 
lus is supposed to have been the same with the 
Sun, the head or prince of the stars, and Phae¬ 
ton, or Heat,-to have been produced by the 
rapid force of his motion. The fable is thus 
related : Cephalus was son of Aeolus, and hus¬ 
band of Procris, daughter of Erechtheus king 
of Athens. Aurora, frequently meeting him 

a 

early in the woods, intent on his sport, con¬ 
ceived a violent passion for him, and carried 
him with her to heaven. There she solicited 
him in vain to gratify her passion ; for no arts 
could induce him to violate his vow, from the 

. persuasion that his wife was inexorably faith¬ 
ful. Aurora, however, that he might not be 
deceived, sent him to Procris, in disguise, as 
a merchant. At the display of his presents, 
Procris relented, and just at the moment she 
was ready to yield, the unhappy husband threw 
off his disguise. Procris, overcome with shame 
and regret, immediately fled to the woods, but 
being afterwards reconciled, she presented to 
Cephalus an unerring dart. A present like 
this encreased his love of hunting, and proved 
doubly fatal to the donor. One day the young 
prince, fatigued with his toil, reposed himself 
in the woods, and called upon Aura to cool 
him. This being overheard, was related to 
Procris, who suspecting he had invoked the 
goddess Aurora, became jealous, and following 
her husband* bid herself in a thicket, where 
she unobserved could watch all his motions.— 
Unfortunately, however, the rustling she made 
alarmed Cephalus, who thinking some savage 
might lie there concealed, discharged at a ven¬ 
ture the infallible dart. 

The accounts of Cephalus are various in respeCt 
to ins descent, whence wc may infer there 
were several of the name ; for, though the Ce¬ 
phalus carried olF by Aurora is said to have 
been the son of Aeolus, yet Apollodorus makes 
him descended from Mercury and Horse, and, 
notwithstanding he married Procris, the daugh¬ 
ter of Erechtheus, yet, according to the same 
author, the husband of Procris, whom he killed 
unawares, was the son of Dcion and Diomede, 


Apollodorus kdd s, that as a punishment for 
his crime, he was exiled his country. Thence 
he is said to have gone to Thebes, and after¬ 
wards with Amphitryon, against the Teleboae, 
but finally settled in the fortunate islands. It 
should be observed that Cephalus, the son of 
Mercury and Herse resided some time in Sy¬ 
ria, and was father to Tithonus. Other parti¬ 
culars are also mentioned of Procris, and a- 
mongst them that she gave Cephalus, with the 
arrow, a dog. 

CEPHEUS, a king of Aethiopia, father of An¬ 
dromeda, by Cassiope. He was one of the Ar¬ 
gonauts, and after bis death, became a con¬ 
stellation. 

There was another Cepbeus , prince of Arcadia, 
and favoured by Minerva, who transferred to 
his head a lock from the head of Medusa, by 
which he was rendered invincible. He is men¬ 
tioned by Apollodorus as the son of Lycurgus, 
and hunter of the Calydonian boar. 

A third Cepbeus is said by the same author to 
have been the son of Aleus, an Argonaut, king 
of Tegea, father of Sterope, and an associate of 
Hercules, in opposition to Hippocoon. 

CEPHISIADES, a patronymic of Eteo.cles, son 
of Andreus and Erippe, though supposed to 
have been the son of Cepbeus. 

CEPHISUS, the father of Diogenea. One qf this 
name was reported to have been changed into 
a sea-monster, whilst venting his grief for the 
death of his grandson. 

CEPHISUS, on CEPHISSUS, a celebrated river 
of Phocis, in which the Graces delighting to 
bathe, were thence stiled the goddesses of the 
Cephisus. This river, or rather River-god, is 
said to have been enamoured of several Nymphs, 
who all slighted his passion. 

CEPHISIUS, Narcissus, son of Cephisus. 

CEPHUS, and CEPUS. See CcIk 

CEPHYRA, daughter of Occnnus, but by what 
mother is not said. She is fabled to have edu¬ 
cated Neptune. 

CER AMBUS, a man who, at the deluge, was 
changed to a beetle. 

CERAMUS, son of Bacchus and Ariadne, gave 
his name to two districts of Athens, one in the 
city, and the other in the suburbs. 

CE11AMYNTUS, a surname of Hercules. 

CERASTES, a people of Amathus, whom Venus 
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because they sacrificed strangers to her, changed 
into bulls. 

CER AUNIUS, or FULMINATOR, the than - 

derer, an epithet of Jupiter. 

CERBERUS, a terrible dog with three heads, 
each furnished with snakes tor hair, was said 
to have sprung from Typhon and Echidna.— 
It was his office to guard the gate of hell. Those 
who entered it were caressed by him, but to 
such as would return he was more terrible than 
hell itself; except in the instances of Bacchus 
and Hercules, Mercury, and Orpheus. The Dog 
of Darkness of the Edda, in some respeCls, re¬ 
sembles this monster. Mythologists under¬ 
stand by Cerberus, the Earth ; and derive his 
name from xfeogopot, carnivorous , it being the 
property of the earth to devour dead bodies. —- 
The Platonists consider him as the Evil Dae¬ 
mon, who, as Porphyry expressed it, is found 
in the three elements, air, water, and earth ; 
whence the three heads. In a monument pre¬ 
served by Montfaucon, Cerberus is represented 
on a box, w ith one head of a man, another of a 
dog, and the third of an ape, two serpents 
twisting round him, bind together his legs.— 
This figure was brought from Egypt. Hesiod 
gives Cerberus fifty, and others an hundred 
heads ; but more commonly he appears with 
but three. He is said by some to have had the 
tail of a dragon, and instead of hair a skin 
shagged over with snakes, whence perhaps the 
epithet Medusean. 

CERCAPHUS, son of Aeolus, and grandfather 
of Phoenix. 

CERCEIS, a sea-nymph, daughter of Occanus 
and Tethys. 

CERCESTES, the son of Aegyptus and Phoe- 
nissa. 

CERCIUS, a charioteer of Castor and Pollux.— 
See Rhecius. 

CERCOPES, inhabitants of Pithccusa, whom Ju¬ 
piter, for their depravity, turned into apes. 

Also a people of Ephesus, whom Hercules con¬ 
ducted to Omphalc in. chains. 

CE11CYON, the Arcadian king ofElcusis, and 
son of Vulcan, as pretended by some, or of 
Neptune by others, was the first that made 
wrestling an art. As he was himself a profi¬ 
cient, he compelled all strangers to contend 
with him, and death followed their defeat.. 


Plaving, however, challenged Theseus, and be¬ 
ing overcome in the contest, he experienced 
the same fate from his conqueror, which he had 
infl idled on the vanquished. He was succeeded 
in his'kingdom by Hippothoon, the son of A- 
lope, his daughter, by Neptune, whom, though 
he had himself exposed, Theseus placed on his 
throne. Cercyon is said to have been so stron g 
that he could bend the tallest trees, to which 
he fastened those he overpowered, and with a 
jerk dismembered them. The scene of his 
conflicts was called, even in the time of Pausa- 
nias, the palaestra , or wrestling place of Cer¬ 
cyon. 

CERCYRA and CORCYRA, an island in the 
Ionian sea, so named from Cercyra , the daugh¬ 
ter of Asopus. 

CEIIDEMPORUS, that is, greedy of gain, a sur¬ 
name of Mercury, the god of traffic. 

CER DOS, gain . See Cordons. 

CERDOUS, an epithet conferred on Mercury, 
for the reason just given, and on Apollo, for 
the venality of his oracles. 

CEREALIA, feasts of Ceres, instituted by Trip- 
tolemus, son of Celeus, king of Eleusis, in At¬ 
tica, in gratitude for his having been instructed 
by Ceres, who was supposed to have been his 
nurse, in the art of cultivating corn, and con- 
vertingitto bread. There were two feasts of 
this kind at Athens, one called Elcusinia , the 
other Thesmophoria. What both agreed in, and 
was common to all the Cerealia, was, that they 
were celebrated with a world of religion and 
purity, so that it was esteemed a great pollution 
on those days to have intercourse with the sex. 
It was not Ceres alone that was honoured in 
them, but also Bacchus. The victims offered 
were hogs, by reason of the waste they make 
in the products of the earth. Whether any 
wine were offered, or not, is a matter of debate 
among the critics. Plautus and Macro hi us 
seem to countenance the negative, Cato and 
Virgil the positive. Macrobius says, indeed, 
that they did not offer wine to Ceres, but mul- 
sum, which was a boiled confeCtion of wine and 
honey ; that the sacrifice made on the twenty- 
first of December to that goddess and Hercules, 
was a pregnant sow, together with calces and 
mulsum, and that this is what Virgil means by 
Miti Baccho . The Ccrcalia passed from the 
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Greeks to the Romans, Q. Memmius, the Ae- 
dile, being the first who introduced these rites 
into Rome, as appears from a coin of this ma¬ 
gistrate (on which is the figure of Ceres hold¬ 
ing in one hand three ears of corn, in the other 
a torch, whilst her left foot trod on a serpent) 
with this inscription, Memmius Aedilis Ce- | 
realia primus fecit. The Romans held them 
for eight days successively, commencing, gene¬ 
rally, on the fifth of the ides of April. Wo¬ 
men alone were concerned in this celebration, 
all dressed in white ; the men, likewise in white, 
being only spectators. They eat nothing till 
sun-set, in memory of Ceres, who, in her 
search after her daughter Proserpine, took no 
repast but in the evening. The festival closed 
with a banquet, and public horse-races. After 
the battle of Cannae, the desolation was so 
great at Rome, that there were no women to 
celebrate the feast, they being all in mourning, 
so that this solemnity was omitted that year ; 
but after the second Punic war, it was celebra¬ 
ted with an accession of splendor, statues, 
paintings of chariots, crowns, and rich plun¬ 
der taken from the enemy, being carried in 
the procession. Macrobius says an egg made 
part of the shew, as being an emblem of Ce¬ 
res. 

CERES, was daughter of Saturn and Ops, or 
Vesta. Sicily, Attica, Crete, and Egypt, claim 
the honour of her birth, each country produc¬ 
ing the ground of its claims, though general suf- 
feragefavours the first. In her youth being ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, her brother Jupiter fell in 
love with her, and by him she had Perephata, 
called afterwards Proserpine. Neptune next ; 
enjoyed her, but the fruit of this amour is con¬ 
troverted, some making it a daughter called 
Hira , and others the famous horse Arion. But 
as the intercourse of the deity with her was in 
the figure of a horse, (Ceres throwing herself 
in the form of Erynnis among a herd of marcs, 
to elude his .pursuit) the latter opinion seems 
the better founded ; and hence, perhaps, the 
story which Pausanias relates, that upon Mount 
Aeleus, in Arcadia, was an altar dedicated to 
Ceres, and an image of her with the body of a 
woman, but the bead of a horse. This statue 
is said to luivc remained unhurt in the midst of 
fire! There is but one other amour of Ceres 


recorded, if the preceding deserve that name. 
Finding Jasion, son of Jupiter and EleCtra, a- 
sleep, in a field newly plowed up, she acquaint¬ 
ed him with her passion, and bore him Plutus, 
the god of Riches ; but Jupiter, incensed that 
his son should become his rival, is said to have 
killed him with thunderbolts. Ceres, ashamed 
of her affair with Neptune, clothed herself in 
mourning, and retired to a cave, where she 
remained so long, that the world was in dan¬ 
ger of perishing for want, because during her 
absence the earth produced neither corn nor 
fruits. At length Pan, hunting in Arcadia, 
discovered her retreat, and acquainted Jupiter 
with it, who, by the intercession of the Parcae, 
or Fates, appeased her, and restored her a- 
gain to the world. For some time she took up 
her residence in Corcyra, so called in later 

i 

times, from a daughter of Asopus, there buri¬ 
ed, but anciently Drepanum, from the sickle 
used by the goddess in reaping, which had been 
presented her by Vulcan. Thence she removed 
to Sicily, where the violence of Pluto deprived 
her of Proserpine. Disconsolate at her loss, 
she importuned Jupiter for redress, but ob¬ 
taining little satisfaction, she lighted torches at 
the volcano of Mount Aetna, and mounting 
her car, drawn by winged dragons, set out in 
search of her beloved daughter. This trans¬ 
action the Sicilians annually commemorated, 
by running about in the night with lighted 
torches and loud exclamations. Ceres first 

t 
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stopped at Athens, where she was hospitably 
received by Celeus, whom she taught in re¬ 
turn to sow corn, and fostered Triptolennis, 
his son. [[See Cdleus .[] To the latter she lent 
her chariot, and sent him through the world to in¬ 
struct mankind in the art of agriculture. [[See 
Triptolcmus.'] Shenext was entertained by Hypo- 
thoon and his wife Meganira, but the wine set be¬ 
fore hershc refused,' as not suitingher mournful 
condition. She, however, prepared herself a 
drink from an infusion of corn, which she after¬ 


wards freely used. During a sacrifice here offer¬ 
ed her, Abbas, son of Meganira, having derided 
the ceremony, and ridiculed the goddess her¬ 
self, was punished for his impiety, by being 
turned into a newt; and Erisichthion, for fel¬ 
ling her consecrated grove, she visited with 
insatiable hunger. Thence Ceres passed into 
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Lycia, where being thirsty, and desirous of 
drinking at a spring, the clowns not only hin¬ 
dered her, but sullying and disturbing the 
water, jeered her for her misfortunes, on which 
she changed them to frogs. It is disputed by 
several nations, who first informed Ceres where 
her daughter was, and thence acquired the re¬ 
ward, which was the art of sowing corn. Some 
ascribe the intelligence to Triptolemus, and his 
brother Eubuleus; but the genei'ality agree in 
conferring the honour on the Nymph Arethusa, 
daughter of Nereus and Doris, and companion 
of Diana, who, flying from the pursuit of the 
river Alpheus, saw Proserpine in the infernal 
regions. It must be owned, that Ceres was not 
undeserving the highest titles bestowed upon 
her, considered as the deity who had blessed 
man with the art of cultivating the earth, hav¬ 
ing not only taught them to plow and to sow, 
hut also to reap, harvest, and thresh out their 
grain ; to make flower and bread ; and fix li¬ 
mits or boundaries to ascertain their posses¬ 
sions..Ceres had abundance of names, the 

meaning of which will he given respe<5tively 
under them. See Alma, Altrix, Despoina , El- 
cusinia, Euchlaea , Magna Dca, Malacna, Mam - 
mosa, and Thcsmophoros . Her feasts and festi¬ 
vals were as follow, [[an ample account of which 
will also be found in the order of the alphabet^: 
the Aloa , Ambarvalia, Ccrcalia , Chlocia , Chtho - 
nia, Eleusinia, Epilcclia , and the Tbesmopboria. 
Besides which, the gardeners sacrificed to Ce¬ 
res on the 6th of April, to obtain a plentiful 
produce of their grounds, which were under 
her immediate protection. The usual sacrifice 
to this goddess was, a pregnant sow, or a ram. 
The garlands used in her sacrifices were of 
myrtle, or rape-weed; but flowers were pro¬ 
hibited, Proserpine being carried off as she 
gathered them. The poppy alone was sacred 
to her, not only because it grows amongst corn, 
but because, in her distress, Jupiter gave it her 
to eat, that she might sleep and forget her trou¬ 


bles. Cicero mentions an ancient temple de¬ 
dicated to her at Catanca, in Sicily, in which 
the oHiccs were performed by matrons and 

virgins only, no man being admitted.If to 

explain the fable of Ceres, wc have recourse 
to Egpyt, it will be found, that the goddess of 
Sicily and Elcusis, or of Rome and Greece, is 


no other than the Egyptian Isis, brought by 
the Phoenicians into those countries. The 
very name of Mystery , from Mis tor, a veil, or 
covering, given to the Eleusian rites, perform¬ 
ed in honour of Ceres 1 , shews them to have been 
of. Egyptian origin. The Isis, or the emble¬ 
matical figure exhibited at the feast appointed 
for the commemoration of the state of man¬ 
kind after the flood, bore the name , of Ceres , 
from Cerets, dissolution or overthrow. She was- 
represented in mourning, and with torches, to 
denote the gi'ief she felt for the loss of Perse¬ 
phone, (from peri, fruit or corn, and sapban, lost, 
comes Persephone, or the corn lost ) her favou¬ 
rite daughter, and the pains she was at to 
recover her. The poppies with which this 
Isis was crowned, signified the joy men re¬ 
ceived at their first abundant crop, bobo, which 
signifies a double crop , being also a name for the 
poppy. Triptolemus (from temp to break, and 
telem a furrow, comes Triptolem, or the act of plow¬ 
ing, was only the attendant Horus, bearing the 
handle of a plough; and Celeus, his father, 
from ceil a tool , or vessel, was no more than the 
name of the tools used in forming this instru¬ 
ment of agriculture. Eumolpus, (from warn, 
people, and alep to learn, is derived Eumolep or 
Emolpus , i. e. the people regulated or instructed) 
expressed the regulation or forming of the 
people to industry and tillage; and Perso- 
phone, or Proserpine being found again, was 
a lively symbol of the recovery of corn, and 

its cultivation, almost lost in the deluge.. 

Thus, emblems of the most important events 
which ever happened in the world, simple in 
themselves,become when transplanted to Greece 
and Rome, sources of fable and idolatry. A late 
writer takes Ceres to be the Keturah of Scrip¬ 
ture. Keturah, he says; was called Guerarit , 
being ofGerar, and the difference between that 
word and Cercri, whence the nominative Ceres, 
is very small: besides, that Cere&is, by some, 
supposed to be derived from the Hebrew gue- 
resch, barley . He proceeds ; Ceres, being tired 
in her journey, laid herself down by the side 
of a well, and thither came persons of the 
neighbourhood to comfort her, among others 
Triptolemus and a good woman, who gave her 
water to drink. Here is plainly, says this 
authoi', the well, the angel, and the water, 
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mentioned in the Story of Hagar, which they have described the goddess with red feet y be- 
applied to Keturah ; and this, he says, is only cause the first clay statues of her were (<poMKQ7r m E&) 

taking one of Abraham’s wives for another.— so coloured, as with the brawny breasts of a 

It may be sufficient to observe, that such ex- Flemish hay-maker; for their descriptions, in 

planations are little less than ridiculous.. this particular, could have been taken from 

Ceres, according to Abbe Banier, was usually statues only, comparatively modern. Ceres 

represented of a tall rftajestic stature, fair com- has been no where exhibited with more beauty 

pi exion, languishing eyes, and yellow or flaxen than on a coin of Metapontum in Magna Gra- 

hair ; her head crowned with a garland of pop- J ecia, and another, found at Naples in the col- 

pies, or ears of corn ; her breasts full and ledtion of the Duke of CaraSk Noia, with the 

swelling; holding in her right hand a bunch common reverse of an ear of corn, and a mouse 

of the same materials with her garland, and in I on its blade. On these, the goddess appears 

her left a lighted torch. When in a car or I with her veil thrown behind her vestment; her 

chariot, she is drawn by lions, or winged dra- I head, besides the ears and blades-, crowned 

gons. Mr. Spence makes the following obser- with an elevated diadem, in the manner of Ju- 

vations on this subjedt: The face of Ceres is no ; and her hair over her forehead, in beau- 

a very pretty one, and, I am apt to imagine ful disorder, as if to indicate her afflidlion for 

from some expressions in the poets, that she the rape of Proserpine.—The drapery of Ceres, 

was a beauty of the brunette kind; but here, in allusion to ripe corn, should be yellow, espe- 

as usual, we want some good paintings of the cially, as she is distinguished in Homer by an 

ancients to shew, whether that conjedture be epithet corresponding, 

true or false. Her head is often crowned either CERNES, a priest of Cybele. 
with corn or poppies, and her robe falls down CERRHAEI, a people of Greece, who profaned 
to her feet; which signifies dignity, in the lan- the temple of Delphi. 

guage of statuary. There is one objection that CERTHE, the daughter of Thespius, and mother 
may be made to the beauty of Ceres, from most of lobe. 

of the figures I have seen of her, which gene- CERUS, the god of opportunity, thus named, 
rally represent her breasts as none of the from the tardiness of his arrival; was, perhaps, 
smallest. Virgil, in his Georgies, gives us an the same with Cerusmanus, who was x^evered 

idea of Ceres, as regarding the laborious hus- as a beneficent deity, and the Creator, 

handman from heaven, and blessing the work CE11YCES, that is, heralds , thus named from 
of his hands with success/’ In respedt to the Ceryx, the son of Mercury, were held in great 
representations of Ceres, as here given by these veneration. A sacerdotal family of this name 

learned writers, it may be proper to observe, at Athens is mentioned by Thucydides, 

that, in their different accounts of her com- CERYX. See Ceryces. 

plexion, they are not more opposite to each CESTRINUS, son of Helenus and Andromache, 
other, than to the best taste of antiquity, in settled himself with a company of Epirots, his 

that protuberance of breast assigned her by voluntary followers, in a province near the 

both. In their female divinities, the ancients river Thyamis, soon after the death of his fa- 

make the beauty of this part to consist in a thcr, whose kingdom fell to the lot of Molos- 

moderate elevation. To prevent the prorni- sub, son of Pyrrhus, Andromache’s second 

ncnce described, a stone from the isle of Naxos husband. 

was pulverised and compressed upon it. The CESTUS. With this article of female habili- 
poets compare this virginal form to that of ment we have no further concern than as it re- 

unripe grapes; and Apollonius expresses it by lates to Venus. It is justly remarked by Abbe 

a term which notices its gentle elevation as not Winklemann, that the goddess, when dressed, 

decidedly marked. That shape of the bosom has always two cin&urcs ; one immediately be- 

was deemed, by the ancients, most beautiful, neath the breast, the other round the bottom 

which resembled those eminencics that termi- of the body. . To confirm the truth of this ob¬ 
viate in points. As well might these criticks | servation, he refers to the Venus of the Capi- 
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XxA, and the statue of the gdddess, in the pos- I 
session of Lord Egremont. It is the lower 
cindture which is properly the cestus of Venus. 
When Juno, wishing to inflame the heart of 
Jupiter, solicited and obtained the loan of this 
mysterious girdle, she put it, according to Ho¬ 
mer, not upon the ordinary cindture, immedi¬ 
ately under her breast, but where Venus wore 
it, below; for that such is the true sense of 
sw £yx«T0f!o xoAti-w, is evident from the context, 
which informs us that Juno was already encom¬ 
passed with a zone, profusely adorned with 
fringe. Of what the mystic cestus consisted, 
the description of Homer will shew. 

“ In it was every art, and ev’ry charm. 

To win the wisest, and the coldest warm : 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire. 

The k.ind deceit, the still-reviving fire. 

Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs. 

Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes.” 

Pope. 

This fidlion, than which nothing can be more 
beautiful, has been happily imitated by Tasso, 
in his magic cindture of Armida. 

Teneri sdegni, e placide e tranquille 
Repulse, cari yzzziy e lieti pad, * 

Sorrisi, parolette, e dolci stille 
Di pianto, e sospir tronclii, e molli bad. 

CETES, an Egyptian king, supposed to have 
been the same with Proteus. 

CETHEGUS, a Rutilian leader, killed by Ae¬ 
neas, in the twelfth Aeneid. 

CETO, daughter of Neptune, by the Nymph 
Thesca, and sister of Phorcus, or Phorcys, by 
the same parents, married her brother Phor- 
cus, by whom she had the Phorcydes and Gor- 
gons, Thoosa and Scylla. 

..CEUS, on COEUS, son of Coelus and Terra, 
married Phoebe, and by her became the la¬ 
ther of Latona and Asteria. 

The father of Troezen was thus named. See 
also j Euphemus. 

CEYX, son of Lucifer, and husband of Alcyone, 
was drowned on lus voyage to consult the ora¬ 
cle at Ciaros. His wile, apprized by a dream 
of his misfortune, found his dead body washed 
up on the shore. They both arc said to have 
been changed into Halcyons. This Ceyx is ge¬ 
nerally called king of Trachinia, but Apollo- 
dorus makes that king to have been adiflerent 
person from the husband of Alcyone. 


CHABES, a herald of Busiris, whom Hercules 
put to death. 

CHAERON, son of Apollo, gave his name to 
Chaeronea, which before was called Arne. 

CHALCEA, a festival among the Athenians, so 
named from brass , because it was cele¬ 

brated in memory of the origin of working that 
metal in Athens. The whole Athenian nation 
assembled at the celebration of the Chalcea.— 
Sometimes also this festival was called Athenaia , 
because it was kept in honour of Minerva, called 
Athene , who was the goddess of all sorts of arts, 
and on that account named Ergane , from Er¬ 
gon, work . In later times it was only kept by 
mechanics, those especially concerned in brass 
work, and to the honour of Vulcan, the god of 
smiths, and instrudtor of the Athenians in it. 
This festival was celebrated on the thirtieth 
of the month Pyanepsion. 

CHALCIOEUS, a surname of Minerva, from 
her temple at Chalcis. She was also called Chat- 
ciotis and Chalcidica . 

CHALICOPE : of this name there were three.— 
One daughter of Aeetes, king of Colchis, sis¬ 
ter of Absyrtus and Medea, and wife of Phryx- 

us. [[See Phryxus .].A second , daughter of 

Eurypilus, or Euryalus, king of Coos, and by 

Hercules, mother of Thessalus..The third , 

daughter of Rhexenor, and wife of Aegeus. 

CHALCODEMUSA, the wife of Arcesius, mo¬ 
ther of Laertes, and grand-mother of Ulys¬ 
ses. 

CHALCODON, a son of Aegyptus by Arabia; 
also an inhabitant of Cos, who wounded Her¬ 
cules ; an assistant of Hercules in cleansing the 
Augean stable, and the father of Eipenor, a 
Grecian chief in the war against Troy, were 
all of this name. 

CHALCON. SceBatbyclaeus, 

CHALYBS, son of Mars. The name of his mo¬ 
ther is unknown. 

CHAMAN1M, the Hebrew denomination of the 
Pyreia or Pyrateria of the Greeks. These Clui- 
manim were, according to Rabbi Solomon, 
idols exposed to the Sun upon the tops of houses. 
Aben Ezra affirms them to have been portable 
chapels or temples, in the form of chariots, in 
honour of the Sun. What the Greeks call Py- 
reia, were tfemples consecrated to the Sun and 
the element of fire, in which a perpetual fire 
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was preserved. They were placed upon emi¬ 
nences, and were large inclosures without co- 
vei'ing, where the Sun was worshipped. The 
Guebres, or worshippers t>f fire, in Persia and 
the East Indies, have still these Pyreia. The 
word Chamanim is derived from chaman y which 
signifies to warm or burn. 

CHAMARIM, a word which occurs in several 
places of the Hebrew Bible, and is generally 
translated the. priests of the idols , or the priests 
clothed in black , because chamar signifies black , 
or blackness . St. Jerom, in the second book of 
Kings, renders it Aruspices. In Hosea and Ze- 
phaniah he translates it Aeditui . The best 

commentators are, however, of opinion, that 
by this word we are to understand the priests 
of the fabulous deities, and in particular those 
of the worshippers of fire, because they were, 
as they say, dressed in black; or, perhaps, the 
Hebrews gave them this name in derision, from 
the blackness incident to their attendance upon 
fire. We find priests among those of Isis called 
Melanephori , that is, who wear black ; but whe¬ 
ther this name originated from the blackness 
of their ordinary dress, or from their wearing 
a black veil, in the processions of this goddess, 
is not ascertained. Camar , in Arabic, signifies 
the moon : Isis is the same deity. Grotius thinks 
that the Roman priests called Camilli , came 
from the Hebrew Chamarim. Those among 
the Heathens who sacrificed to the infernal gods, 
were dressed in black. 

CHAMOS, or CHAMOSH, an idol of the Canaan- 
ites and Moabites, who had his temples on 
mountains surrounded with tall oaks. The 
name Chamos comes from a root which, in. A- 
rabic, signifies to make haste , for which reason 
many believe Chamos to be the Sun, whose 
precipitate course might well procure it the 
name of swift, or speedy. Others have con¬ 
founded Chamos with the god Hammon, adored 
not only in Libya and Egypt, but also in Ara¬ 
bia, Ethiopia, and the Indies..Macrobius 

shews that Hammon was the Sun, and the horns 
with which he is represented, denoted his rays. 
Cal met is of opinion that the god Hamonus and 
Apollo Chomeus, mentioned by Strabo and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, was the same with 
Chamos,. or the Sun. These deities were wor¬ 
shipped in many of the Eastern provinces.—'— 

3 


Some who have gone upon the resemblance of 
the Hebrew term Chames , to the Greek Cornos, 
have believed Chamos to signify Bacchus, the 
god of inebriety, according to the signification 
of the Greek Comos. St. Jerom, and with him 
most other interpreters, take Chamos and Peor 
for the same deity ; but it is more probable 
that Baal-Peor corresponded with Thammuz, 
or Adonis; so that Chamos must be the same 
with the Sun. They who derive this word from 
the Hebrew Camos , with a caph> mem. , and a sa- 
mechy , pretend that it signifies the hidden 
gody Pluto, whose abode is in hell. In this 
sense it will indeed signify the same as Tham¬ 
muz, and is taken for Adonis, because this god. 
was adored as one that had been concealed and 

buried, and then raised from the dead. But 

% 

the god Chamos is never written in Scripture, 
so as to justify this explanation. To Chamos, 
an altar on the mount of Olives was eredted by 
Solomdn. 

CHANG-KO, a Chinese goddess worshipped by 
bachelors. She is held in as great esteem by 
their learned men, as Minerva was by the Greeks 
and the Romans. 

CHAON, son of Priam, whom Helenus his bro¬ 
ther inadvertently killed. To do honour to 
his memory, the country of Epirus was from 
him called Chaonia. 

CHAONIA, a festival celebrated by the Chaoni- 
ans in Epirus. 

CHAOR-BOOS, an idol in the kingdom of Asem, 
in which every man is permitted to marry four 
wives, but, lest any family disputes should 
take place, every woman is obliged to bring up 
her own children. When any person is taken 
sick, a priest is sent for, who breathes upon 
the patient, and repeats several prayers, but 
should no hopes of recovery appear, the sick 
person is diredled to sacrifice to Chaor-boos, 
god of the four winds. This sacrifice consists 
of a certain number of fowls, according to the 
circumstances of the patient, offered four times, 
according to the number of the winds. 

CHAOS. Hesiod, the first author extant of the 

fabulous system of the creation, begins his ge¬ 
nealogy of the gods with Chaos. In the begin¬ 
ning, says he, was Chaos, after this Terra, the 
Earth, then Love, the fairest of the immortal 
gods: Chaos engendered Erebus and Night,) 
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from whose mixture was born Aether and the 
Day. Terra formed afterwards Coelus, or Hea¬ 
ven , and the Stars, the mansion of the immor¬ 
tal gods: she likewise formed the mountains, 
and by her marriage with Coelus, brought forth 
Ocean us and with him Caeus, &c. &c. Incapa¬ 
ble of conceiving how something could be pro¬ 
duced out of nothing, Hesiod asserted the eter¬ 
nity of matter, and imagined to herself a con¬ 
fused mass lying in the womb of nature, which 
contained the principles of all beings, and af¬ 
terwards rising by degrees into order and har¬ 
mony, at length produced the universe. Thus 
the ancient poets endeavoured to account for 
the origin of the world, of which they knew so 
little, that it is no wonder they disguised, rather 
than illustrated, the subjedt in their writings. 
Virgil represents Chaos as one of the infernal 
deities ; and Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, gives 
a very poetical picture of that disorderly state in 
which all the elements lay blended, without 
order or distinction. It is easy to see, under all 
this confusion and perplexity, the remains of 
truth: the ancient tradition of the creation be¬ 
ing obscured with a multiplicity of images and 
allegories, became an inexhaustible fund for 
fiction to improve upon, and swelled the Hea¬ 
then theology into an unmeasurable compass ; 
so that, in this sense. Chaos may indeed be 
properly stiled the father of the gods. Though it 
seem not easy to give a picture or graphical repre¬ 
sentation of Chaos, a modern painter has been 
bold enough to attempt it. Beyond the clouds, 
which compose the body of his piece, he has re¬ 
presented an immense abyss of darkness, and 
in the clouds an odd medley of water, earth, 
fire, smoke, winds, &c. but he has unluckily 
thrown the signs of the zodiac into his work, 
and thereby spoiled the whole. This painter 
was Diepcnbeke, a s pupil of Rubens, whom M. 
Meysens stiles a great artist. The piece itself 
has bee*> considered as a very ingenious jum¬ 
ble. 

CI-IARAXUS, one of the Centaurs. 

CI-IARICLO, mother of Tiresias, by Euercs. See 
Tiresias . 

There was also a Nymph of this name, daughter 
of Apollo, and mother of Ocyroe, by Chiron 
the Centaur. 

CHARILA, a festival observed once in nine 


years by the Delphians, of which Plutarch 
has given the following account. A long 
drought having brought a famine upon the Del¬ 
phians, they went with their wives and chil¬ 
dren as supplicants to the palace, on which the 
king, not having enough for all, distributed 
meal and pulse to those who were most known. 
Being troubled, however, with the importuni¬ 
ties of a strange child, who was an orphan, he 
beat her with his shoe, and threw it in her face. 
The girl, grieved at the affront, departed and 
hung herself. The famine becoming more in¬ 
tolerable, the Py thia was consulted by the king, . 
who answered, that the death of Chari]a must 
be expiated. The Delphians, after a long 
search, having discovered that the girl who 
had been beaten was so named, instituted cer¬ 
tain sacrifices with expiatory rites, which were 
religiously performed every ninth year. The 
king presided at them, and having distributed 
corn and pulse to all persons, strangers as well 
as citizens, the image of Charila was brought 
in, and smitten by him with his shoe. The 
governess of the Thyades then took it, and con¬ 
veying it to a desolate place, put a halter round 
its neck, and then buried it where Charila was 
interred. 

CHARIS, wife of Vulcan. 

CH ARISI A, a no£lurnal festival in honour of the 
Charities or Graces. . It continued the whole 
night, most of which was spent in dancing, 
which being ended, cakes, made of yellow 
flour, mixed with honey, &c. were distribu¬ 
ted among the assistants. 

CHARISIUS, a name of Jupiter, derived from 
a Greek word signifying grace , or favour, 
he being the god by whose influence men ob¬ 
tain the favour and afFefition of one another; 

on which account the Greeks used at their meals 

♦ 

to make a libation of a cup to Jupiter Chari- 
sius. 

CH ARISTA. See Ocyroe. 

CHARISTERIA, a thanksgiving day at Athens, 
upon the twelfth of the month Bocdromion, 
that being the day on which Thrasybulus ex¬ 
pelled the thirty tyrants, and restored liberty 
to the Athenians, 

CHARISTIA, the kinsmens' feast, a festival of the 
Romans, celebrated on the eleventh of the ca¬ 
lends of March, i. c . the nineteenth ofFcbruary * 
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in honour of the goddess Concord. The Cha- 
ristia were instituted to re-establish peace and 
amity in families embroiled, or at variance in 
themselves : it consisted in a great entertain¬ 
ment made in each family, to which relations 
and kindred only were admitted. The joy and 
freedom inspired by the repast was looked upon 
as a proper, means to re-unite divided minds, to 
which the good offices of their friends present 
would greatly contribute. So most authors ; 
yet some say the Charistia was- a festival of 
Pluto, because oblations, were then made for 
the dead: these add, that black bulls were the 
victims offered, and the ceremonies were per¬ 
formed in the night, it not being lawful to sa¬ 
crifice to Pluto in the day-time, on account of 
his aversion to the.light. Both accounts may 
be easily reconciled ; for these religious obser¬ 
vances were no more than expressions of ho¬ 
mage to their common ancestors deceased. 

CHARITIES. See Graces . 

CHARME anp CARME, the mother of Brito- 

■ 

martis, by Jupiter. 

CHARMOSYNA, a festival at Athens, and, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, In Egypt. 

CHARON, according to the theogony of Hesiod, 
was son of Erebus and Nox, parents of the 
greatest part of the infernal monsters.* His 
post was to ferry the souls of the deceased over 
the waters of Acheron. His fare was never un¬ 
der one obolus, nor above three, which were 
put into the mouths of persons interred, for as 
to bodies which were denied funeral rites, their 
ghosts were forced to wander an hundred years 
on the banks of the river before they could be 
admitted to a passage. The Hermonienses a- 
lone claimed a*free transportation, because their 
country lay near to hell. Some mortal heroes 
also, by the favour of the gods, were allowed 
to visit the infernal realms, and to return to. 
light again. Such were Hercules, Orpheus, U- 
lysscs, Aeneas, and Theseus. Charon was of 
a rough and churlish temper, treating all his 
passengers with the same rudeness, without re¬ 
gard to rank> age, or sex ; the poor, the rich, 
the beautiful, and deformed, were all alike to 
him. The present inhabitants of Egypt call the 
famous lake of Mo'eris the lahe of Charon, con¬ 
cerning whom they relate, that being a person 
of mean extrusion, he planted himself by this 


lake, and exacted for every corpse that was fer¬ 
ried, over, to be interred,-a certain sum; and 
though he did this without authority * from the 
prince, yet he carried on the imposition for se¬ 
veral years, till, refusing passage to the dead 
body of the king’s son, unless the usual sum 
was paid him, the fraud was discovered. The 
king, however, was made so sensible of the great 
advantage which would attend the continuance 
of this impost by royal authority, that he or¬ 
dered it to be regularly paid, appointed Charon 
his first minister, and confirmed him in his old 
employment, which he made the best post in 
the kingdom. Charon, they add, gained by 
it such vast riches, that he became powerful 
enough to assassinate the sovereign, and ascend 
the throne in his stead. To this narrative we 
must subjoin another from Tzetzes, who speak¬ 
ing of the Fortunate Islands, which he makes 
to be the British, observes: €f It is reported 
that the souls of the dead are carried over thi¬ 
ther ; for on the shore of the ocean, which 
washes that island called Britain , there live men 
who are employed in fishing,, and are subje<5f to 
the Franks, but pay them no tribute, because, 
as it is reported, they convey over the souls of 
the dead.. These men, returning from fishing 
in the evening, lay themselves down to sleep 
in their huts ; soon after they hear a knocking 
at the door, and a voice calling them to their 
wonted business; getting up, they go to the 
shore, not knowing by what necessity they are 
impelled: there they see ships fitted out, yet 
without having any men in them, into which 
entering, they row, and find the vessels bur- 
thened as if it were with passengers, yet they 
see none. In an instant they arrive at the island, 
to which they could scarce have sailed in twenty- 
four hours, making use of their own vessels.— 
Being arrived, they again see nothing, but they 
hear voices familiarly greeting their passengers, 
and calling them by their names. Having thus 
set their freight on shore, they return with 
lighter vessels. Hence many believe that Bri¬ 
tain is among the islands of the blessed, and 
that men, when dead, are transported thither.” 
This venerable boatman of the lower world is 
represented as a fat, squalid old man, with a 
grey beard, and rheumatic eyes, his tattered 
rags scarce covering his nakedness. Virgil dc« 
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scribes him as strong, and in all the vigour and 
firmness of old age, meanly clad, with a large 
rude beard, hair grey and matted, and eyes 
fixed and fiery. His charadter was probably 
supposed to be rough, for the reason that he 
presided over the Hateful Passage. 

CHAROPOS and CHAROPS, ferocious 9 furious, 
an epithet applied to Hercules. 

CHAROPS, son of Hippasus, and brother of 
Socus, slain by Ulysses in the ninth Iliad. 

CHAROPUS, See Nircus. 

CHARYBDIS, was a rapacious woman, a female 
robber, who, it is said, stole the oxen of Her¬ 
cules, for which she was thunder-struck by 
Jupiter, and turned into a whirlpool, dange¬ 
rous to sailors. This whirlpool was situate 
opposite the rock Scylla, at the entrance of 
the Faro from Messina, and occasioned the 
proverb of running into one danger to avoid 
another. Some affirm, that Hercules killed 
her himself; others, that Scylla committed 
this robbery, and was killed for it by Her¬ 
cules; but that her father Phorcus put her 
into a chaldron, and stewed her in it so long, 
that he brought her to life. 

CHASTITY, a virtue, deified by the Romans. 
Chastity is represented, on the reverse of a 
medal of Faustina, the younger, sitting, and 
dressed in the habit of a Roman matron, (in 
whom this virtue was supposed to reign in its 
utmost perfection), holding a sceptre in her 
hand, and two doves at her feet. €< They 
called her,” says Mr. Spence, “ The Goddess 
Pudicitia, and represented her like a Roman 
matron ; she has her veil on, and is in the 
modest attitude of pulling it over part of her 
face.” Juvenal speaks of her personally, !and 
says humourously enough, " That he believes 
she was once upon our earth in the reign of 
Saturn, but that she quitted it about the time 
Jupiter began to have a beard.” There were 
in Rome two of this name, the Pudicitia Patri- 
ciae, and the Pudicitia Plebeia. See Pudi¬ 
citia. 

CHELIDONI A. See Acdo. 

CHELIDONIA, a festival anciently celebrated 
at Rhodes in the month Bocdromion, when the 
boys went from door to door begging and 
singing a certain song called Chelidonisma , 
because it began with an invocation of the 


Chelidon or swallow . It is said to have been 
composed by Cleobulus the Lindian, as an ar¬ 
tifice to get money in a time of public cala¬ 
mity. 

CHELONE, a Nymph who was changed to a tor¬ 
toise. 

CHEMENS, genii, or spirits so called by the in¬ 
habitants of the Caribbee islands, who suppose 
them to watch over the concerns of men ; eve¬ 
ry man, in their apprehension, having a Che- 
men to himself. They offer the first fruits of 
every thing to the Chemens, and place these 
offerings at one corner of their huts, on a table 
made of rushes, where, they pretend, the 
Chemens assemble to eat and drink the obla¬ 
tions ; as a proof of which they affirm, that 
they hear not only the vessels, in which the 
presents are placed, to move up and down, 
but also the noise of the mouths of these deities 
in the a<5t of eating. 

CHENCRIUS. See Pyrene. 

CHER A, that is, the widow , an epithet of Juno, 
on account of her frequent differences With 
Jupiter and his alienation from her. 

CHEREMOCRATES, the architect of the tem¬ 
ple of Diana at Ephesus. 

CHERON. See Chaeron. 

CHEROPONIA, a Grecian festival, celebrated 
by artizans in general. 

CHERSIDAMAS, killed by Ulysses in the ninth 
Iliad. 

CHIAPPEN, an idol of the savages, inhabiting 
the valley of Tunia, near Panama, and is their 
Mars, or God of War. Before they set out to 
fight they sacrifice slaves and prisoners in ho¬ 
nour of him, and besmear the body of the idol 
with the blood of the victims. They seldom 
. undertake any enterprise without first con¬ 
sulting Chiappen, for which purpose they un¬ 
dergo a penance of two months, abstaining, 
during that time, from the use of salt, and from 
all commerce with wbmen. 

CHICOCKA, an idol of the African negroes, 
supposed to be the guardian of the dead, He 
is thought to take effectual care, that no magi- 
. cian clandestinely remove the deceased, or 
compel them to work, hunt, or fish. His 
statue, composed of wood, is ereCted at a small 
distance from their burial places. 

CHILO. Sqc Seven Wise Min of Greece, 


* 
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CHILON, a celebrated Athlete, whom the Greeks 
long held in great veneration. 

CHIMAERA, was daughter of Typhon and E- 
chidna: she breathed a fire that was fierce, 
menacing, and unextinguishable: she had 
three heads, one of a lion, one of a goat, and 
a third of a dragon, and corresponding to 
those were the upper, middle, and lower parts 
of her body: the place of her' habitation was 
in Lycia, where she was born, and her educa¬ 
tion was committed to Amisodarus. Jobates, 
king of Lycia, commanded Bellerophon, not 
only to destroy this monster, but also to ex¬ 
tirpate a people called the Solymi. Minerva, 

or as others say, Neptune, commiserating his 

% 

situation, as exposed to such dangers, sent him 
the flying horse Pegasus, by whose assistance 
he overcame the Solymi, and slew the Chimae- 
ra. The foundation of the fable is this : An¬ 
ciently in Lycia there was a volcano, or burn¬ 
ing mountain-of this name, the top of which 
being desert, was inhabited only by lions ; the 
middle, having good pastures, by goats ; and 
the foot, being marshy, by serpents. As Bel¬ 
lerophon was the first who caused this moun¬ 
tain to be inhabited, it was feigned he slew the 
Chimaera. Pliny says, the fire of this volcano 
would kindle even water, and only be extin¬ 
guished with earth and with dung. Some re¬ 
present the Chimaera with the form of a lion 
before, of a goat between, and of a dragon 
behind; and explain the figure by referring 
to three captains of the Solymi, whose names, 
in the language of that people, happened to 
signify these three creatures, ary, a lion , azal , 
or urzil, a lad, and too ban, a dragon. Others sup¬ 
pose, the Chimaera to have been a pirate-ship, 
whose prow bore the figure of a lion, her mid¬ 
dle that of a goat, and her stern a serpent. By 
Chimaera, philosophers understand a mere crea¬ 
ture of the imagination, such as can exist no 

where but in thought.Amongst the bronzes 

in the Grand Duke’s collection at Florence, is 
a curious representation of the Chimaera, com¬ 
posed of a lion and goat in their respective pro¬ 
portions,. with an inscription in Etruscan cha¬ 
racters, which makes it the better worth no¬ 
tice. 

CHIM-HOAM, a Chinese idol, supposed to be 
the guardian of cities. It is an established law 


in China, that all the mandarins, or governors 
of towns and cities shall, when they enter up¬ 
on their government, and twice a month 
throughout the year, upon pain of forfeiting 
their employments, repair to the temple of 
Chim-Hoam, and there prostrating themselves 
before his altar, and bowing their heads to the 
ground, adore and worship this idol, and sa¬ 
crifice candles, perfumes, flowers, flesh, and 
wine. When they take possession of their go¬ 
vernment, they take an oath before the idol, 
that they will govern uprightly, and, in case 
they fail, submit themselves to be punished by 
him. 

CHINA, an idol of the people of Casamanse, on 
the coast of North Guinea, in Africa. In ho¬ 
nour of this deity, they make a general yearly 
procession, about the end of November, at 
mid-night, previous to the sowing their rice, . 
which devotion is thus performed. The whole 
people being assembled at the place where 
the idol is kept, they take it up with great 
humility and reverence, and go in procession 
to the appointed station, where sacrifice is 
to be offered : the chief priest walks at the 
head of the multitude, immediately before the 
idol, carrying in his hand a long pole, to which 
is fastened a banner of silk, with some shin¬ 
bones of men, who, perhaps, have been put 
to death for that very purpose, and several 
ears of rice. Being come to the intended 
place, a quantity of honey is burnt before the 
idol, after which every one present makes his 
offering, and smokes his pipe ; they then unite 
in prayers, begging of the god to bless their 
harvest. This done, they carry him back in 
the same order, to the place of his residence, 
observing the profoundest silence. This deity 
is represented by the head of a bullock or ram, 
carved in wood, or else made of paste of the 
flour of millet, kneaded with blood, and blend¬ 
ed with hair and feathers. 

CHINES, idols of the Chinese, notin the shape of 
any living creature, but built in a pyramidical 
form, and curiously wrought. The people have 
such a veneration for these Chines, that when 
they purchase a slave, they carry him before one 
of them, and after they have ottered rice, beg of 
the idol that if the slave runs away, he may be 
devoured by tigers and lions: this keeps the 
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poor wretches in awe, and prevents their run¬ 
ning ofl£ even under the cruelist treatment. 
In the province of Tukien, near the walls of 
the city Fohieu, is one of those Chines or py¬ 
ramids, nine stories high: it is built in the 
form of an octagon, and its perpendicular 
height is nine hundred cubits: it is adorned 
with several curious figures, and the whole of 
the outside is faced with porcelain : at every 
story is a marble colonade, and an iron balu¬ 
strade gilt, and round each balustrade are a 
great number of little bells, which being agi¬ 
tated by the wind, make a pleasing kind of 
harmony: upon the top of the pyramid is a 
large copper idol, spread over with gold. 

CHIONE, daughter of Daedalion, being caressed 
both by Apollo and Mercury, bore twins. Fhi- 
lammon, son of Apollo, a famous musician, 
and Autolycus, son of Mercury, a jugglerand 
thief. The mother was imprudent enough to 
boast of her infamy, preferring the honour ot 
an amour with the two deities, by whom she 
had her children, to the chastity even of Diana 
herself, and attributing the virgin modesty of 
the goddess to a want of personal attractions. 
This insolence the goddess punished, by pierc¬ 
ing the tongue of Chione with an arrow, which, 
at once, terminated her boasting and her 
life. 

CHIROMANTIA, the art of fore-telling events 
by inspecting the lines of the head. 

CHIRON, was son of Saturn and the nymph Phi- 
lyra, daughter of Oceanus. In his intercourse 
with the Nymph, to avoid being surprised by 
his wife, he assumed the form of a horse. The 
offspring of this amour was a creature whose 
upward parts resembled a man, and its extre¬ 
mities those of a horse. When grown up he 
betook himself to the woods ; and, by hunting 
with Diana, not only acquired that art in per¬ 
fection, but likewise the knowledge of simples, 
and the methods of applying them. He had so 
light and exquisite a hand in chirurgical ope¬ 
rations, that some say he obtained the name of 
Chiron on that account His skill in music was 
so great, that he could cure diseases by its har¬ 
mony alone ; and such was his knowledge of 
the celestial bodies, tlmt he could ascertain the 
influence of each, in the destruction or preser¬ 
vation of mankind. So far the fable. Plutarch, 


in his Dialogue on Music, stiles this famous 
personage. The wise Centaur ; and Sir Isaac 
Newton places his birth in the first age after 
Deucalion's deluge, commonly called th zGolden, 
adding, that he formed the constellation for the 
use of the Argonauts, when he was fourscore 
and eight years old ; for he was a practical as¬ 
tronomer, as well as- his daughter Hippo; he 
may therefore be said to have flourished in the 
earliest ages of Greece, as he preceded the 
conquest of the Golden Fleece, and the Trojan 
war. He is generally called the son of Saturn 
and Philyra, and is said to have been born in 
Thessaly, among the Centaurs, who were the 
first Greeks that acquired the art of breaking 
and riding horses ; whence the poets, painters, 
and sculptors have represented them as a com¬ 
pound of man and horse; and perhaps it was 
at first imagined by the Greeks, as well as by 
the Americans, when they saw cavalry,, that 
the horse and rider constituted but one animal. 
Chiron was represented by the ancients as one 
of the first inventors of medicine, botany, and 
chirurgery , a word which etymologists have 
derived from his name. He inhabited a grotto 
or cave in the foot of Mount Pelion, which, 
from his knowledge and wisdom, became the 
most famous school throughout Greece. Al¬ 
most all the heroes of his time were ambitious 
of receiving his instructions ; and Xenophon 
hath enumerated the following amongst his dis¬ 
ciples, viz. Cephalus, Aesculapius, Melanion, 
Nestor, Amphiaraus, Peleus, Telamon, Mele¬ 
ager, Theseus, Hippolitus, Palamedes, Ulysses, 
Mnestheus, Diomedes, Castor and Pollux, Ma- 
chaon and Podalirius, Antilochus, Aeneas, and 
Achilles. From this catalogue, it appears, that 
Chiron instructed both fathers and sons. Xe¬ 
nophon has given a short eulogium on each, 
which redounds much to the honour of the pre¬ 
ceptor, The Greek historian, however, has 
omitted the names of several of his scholars, 
such as Bacchus, Phoenix, Cocytus, Aristaeus, 
Jason, and his son Medcas, Ajax, and Protc- 
silaus. Of these we shall only notice such as 
more particularly interest Chiron. It is pre¬ 
tended, that the Grecian Bacchus was the fa¬ 
vourite scholar of the Centaur, and that be 
learned of this master the revels. Orgies, Bac¬ 
chanalia, and other ceremonies of his worship. 
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According to Plutarch,, it was likewise at the 
school of Chiron that Hercules studied music, 
medicine, and justice ; though Diodorus Si¬ 
culus tells us, that Linus was the music-master 
of this hero. But of all the heroes who have 
been disciples of Chiron, none reflected upon 
him so much honour as Achilles, whose re¬ 
nown he, in some measure, shared, and to 
■whose education he minutely attended ; being 
his grand-father on the side of his mother. 
Apollodorus tells us, that the study of music 
employed a considerable part of the time which 
he bestowed upon his young pupil, as an incite¬ 
ment to vii'tuous actions, and a curb to the 
impetuosity of his temper. One of the best re¬ 
mains of antique painting, is a picture on this 
subject dug from the ruins of Herculaneum. 
The death of this philosophic musician was oc¬ 
casioned, at an extreme old age, by an acci¬ 
dental wound in the knee, with a poisoned 
arrow, shot by Hercules, his scholar. He was 
placed by Musaeus, after his death, among 
the constellations, through respedt of his vir¬ 
tues, and in gratitude for the services he had 
rendered the people of Greece. Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton alleges, in proof that the constellations 
were formed by Chiron and Musaeus for the 
use and honour of the Argonauts, that nothing 
later than that expedition was delineated on 
the sphere. According to the same author, 
Chiron lived till after the Argonautic expedi¬ 
tion, in which he had two grand-sons. The 
ancients have not failed to attribute to him se¬ 
veral writings, among which, according to Sui- 
das, are Precepts in verse, composed for the 
use of Achilles, and a medicinal treatise on the 
diseases incident to horses. Fabricius gives a 
list of the works ascribed to Chiron, and dis¬ 
cusses the claims of others to them. He also 
assigns him a distinguished place in his cata¬ 
logue of ancient' physicians. Mr. Spence re¬ 
marks, that €t The poets observe of the figure 
of Chiron, (what is chiefly to be observed in 
all good figures of Centaurs, and particularly 
in those two finer ones from the Villa Adriani 
at Rome,) that the upward or human partis 
roughened by degrees, and is united extremely 
well with the equine part, a little below his 
breast. This cannot so well be justified from 
the Farncse globe, because, in that, his back 
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is turned towards us. He is represented as 
coming from the chace, with a young lioness 
in his hand, which is held by him, as a sacri¬ 
fice toward the altar just before him.” In the 
picture dug from the ruins of Herculaneum, 
it may be observed, that the attitude of Achil¬ 
les is composed and tranquil, but his counte¬ 
nance veiy expressive. The animation of his 
features announce the future hero, and in the 
attention of his eyes, which are bent on Chi¬ 
ron, may be perceived, a promptitude to ac¬ 
quire knowledge, and an ardor to complete 
that career of instruction which might enable 
him to fill up with heroic deeds the short life 
the Fates had decreed him. On his brow ap¬ 
pears an ingenuous shame, and a secret reproach 
at his own incapacity ; his instructor is taking 
the plectrum from his hand, and making him 
touch the lyre, at the same time shewing him 
in what he had failed. Achilles, according to 
Aristotle, was remarkable for his beauty, and 
here the sweetness of his countenance and the 
graces of his youth are finely blended with pride 
and sensibility. In respect to Chiron, it may 
be remarked, that though, in this piture, he is 
not distinguished by his hair rising on his fore¬ 
head, and flowing down his temples, like Ju¬ 
piter’s, so as to cover his ears, and mark hfs 
relation to the god ; yet on the Centaur of the 
Villa Borghese, and the most ancient in the ca¬ 
binet of the Capitol, their hair is so repre¬ 
sented. 

CHITONIA, a festival in honour of Diana, nam¬ 
ed Chitonia , from Chitone, a village in Attica, 
where it was celebrated. 

Another festival of the same name was celebrated 
at Syracuse, with songs and dances proper to 
the day. 

CHIUN. See Kiion. 

CHIUS, son of Apollo by Anathrippe. He gave 
his name to the island so called. 

CHLAMYS, part of the dress of Mercury, which 
is fastened over the shoulders on his breast, 
and floats behind him in the air. Spence says, 
that the reason why painters have added the 
Chlamys, as part of Mercury’s dress, is very 
obvious, because “ The old artists generally 
marked out the motion of any person as going 
on very swiftly by the flying back of the dra¬ 
pery.” The same author adds, in a note, <* The 
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flying back of the clothes, which one sees so 
frequently in the best old statues which repre¬ 
sent any person as in a swift motion, is strongly 
marked out by Ovid, in his Daphne flying from 
Apollo.” After what is here observed by Mr. 
Spence, in respeft to this article, it may not be 
improper to add, that the Chlamys was a part 
of the dress of a warrior, i in shape rather ovkl 
than round, short, and fastened on the left 
shoulder: particularly affedted by Castor and 
Pollux, but worn by them over both shoulders, 
and fastened by a knot on the breast; a pecu¬ 
liarity, as Aelian remarks, for which they only 
were distinguished. 

CHLOE. See Chloeia. 

CHLOEIA, a festival celebrated at Athens on 
the sixth of the month Thargelion, with mirth, 
sports, and the sacrifice of a ram to Ceres, who 
was worshipped in a temple in or near the A- 
cropolis of Athens, under the title of Chloe ; a 
name supposed by Pausanias to involve some 
mystical sense, though understood by none but 
the priests, may yet have been derived from XAo*, 
grass , Ceres being goddess of the earth and all 
its productions. Gyraldus is of opinion that 
Ceres was called Chloe among the Greeks, for 
the same reason that among the Latins she was 
named Flava. 

UHLOREUS, a priest of Cybele, who accompa¬ 
nied Aeneas to Italy, and was there killed by 
Turn us. 

CHLORIS, daughter of Artur us, was debauched 
by Boreas, and carried by him to Mount Ni- 
phates, called the bed of Boreas , but since known 
by the name of Caucasus. She brought him a 
daughter called Hyrpace. 

Chloius,: according to the Greeks, or Flora a- 
mongst the Romans, a Nymph married to Ze- 
phyrus, from whom she received power over 
all flowers. 

Chloius, daughter of Amphion, the first female 
who gained the prize of running in the Olym¬ 
pic Stadium. Some assign this honour to Hip- 
podamia, who instituted this female race. Sec 
Games, Olympic. 

CHOCHAEUS, a surname of Apollo. 

CI-IOES, an Athenian festival in honour of Bac¬ 
chus, celebrated in the month Anthestorion. 

CHOLAS, a festival in honour of Bacchus. 

CHON, an Egyptian title of Hercules. 


CHONNIDAS, the preceptor to whom Theseus 
was committed by his grandfather Pittheus. In 
acknowledgment of the benefits which resulted 
from his instructions, sacrifices were instituted 
by. the Athenians to his honour. 

CHORINAEUS, a priest in the army of Aeneas. 
Messapus having violated the truce, by killing 
Aulistis, the irritated priest seized a blazing 
fire-brand, dashed it in the face of Ebiosus, and 
stabbed him in the side with his poniard. 

CHOROEBUS. See Coroebus. 

CHOU BRET, a festival observed by the Maho¬ 
metans of India, in which they commemorate 
the examination of departed souls by the good 
angels, who record all the good actions done in 
this life, whilst the bad angels write all the 
bad: this, they believe, is perused by God; 
for which reason they at this season examine 
themselves, say a few prayers, give alms, &c. 
but flattering themselves that their account will 
be clear, and written down in the book of life, 
they end the solemnity with illuminations and 

bonfires, treating and making presents to each 
other. 

CHRESIPHON, an architect concerned in the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

CHRESPHONTES, a son of Aristodemus. . 

CHRETEIS, an epithet of Atalanta. 

CHRETHON, son of Diocleus, and brother of 
Orsilochus, killed by Aeneas before Troy. 

CHROMI A, daughter of I tonus. 

CHROMIS, son of Hercules, fed his horses on 
human flesh, and was destroyed with a thun¬ 
derbolt by Jupiter. 

There was likewise a Satyr so called ; a Phrygian 
whom Camilla slew in the eleventh Aencid ; 
and a young Shepherd mentioned by Virgil. 

CHROM1US, son of Neleus and Chloris, was 
killed, together with his ten brothers, by Her¬ 
cules. 

Priam had a son also of this name, who was killed 
by Diomedes. 

CHRON1A. See Kronia * 

CHRON1US, the builder of the temple of Diana 
at Orchomcnos. 

CHRONOS, the Grecian name of Saturn. Sec 
Saturn . 

CHRONUS, son of Uranus and Gea. 

CHRYASUS, a king of Argos, descended from 
Inachus. 
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CHRYSA and CHRYSE, daughter of Halm us, 
and mother of Phlegyas, by Mars. 

There was also a city of the Troas of this name, 
celebrated for a temple of Apollo Smintheus. 

CHRYSAME, a Thessalian priestess of Diana 
Trivia. Having fed a bull with some noxious 
esculent, she sent it amongst the enemies of her 
country, who, eating it, became delirious, and 
by that means were easily defeated. 

CHR YS ANT IS, a Nymph who acquainted Ceres 
with the rape of her daughter. 

CHRYSAOR, son of Medusa by Neptune, or, as 
some report, sprung from the blood of Medusa 
armed with a golden sword, whence his name 
xpua-o? ocop ; but whatever was his origin, it is a- 
greed that he was the husband of Calirrhoe, one 
of the Oceanides, and, by her, father of Geryon, 
Echidna, and the Chimaera. 

Glaucus had a son whose name was Chrysaor . 

CHRYSAOR EUS, a surname of Jupiter, from his 
temple at Chrysaor is, where the Carians assem¬ 
bled on critical occasions. 

CHRYSAS, a river of Sicily, worshipped as a god. 

CHRYSEIS, daughter of Chryses, priestof Apollo, 

■ 

is more known by this patronymic than by her 
true name Astyjiomc. She was taken by Achilles 
when he sacked Lyrnessus, and was wife to the 
king of that country. Agamemnon falling in 
love with her, retained her for himself, and was 
so far from consenting to restore her to her fa- 
. ther, (who carne to demand her attired in his sa¬ 
cerdotal ornaments and furnished with a con¬ 
siderable ransom) that he repulsed him very 
unbecomingly. Chryses besought Apollo to re¬ 
venge him, and was heard. A pestilence was 
sent on the Grecian army, and ceased not 
till Chryseis was restored to her father, at 
the express monition of the soothsayer Cal- 

chas..Though with child, she denied all 

intercourse with man, affirming herself to be 
pregnant by the god Apollo. The son she 
was delivered of was named Chryses, who was 
informed of his extraction time enough to serve 
his brother Orestes. Some make Iphigenia the 
daughter of Agamemnon and Chryseis : others 
relate that Chryses, being acquainted with the 
kind treatment his daughter had received from 
the Greeks, brought her back to the army, and 
delivered her to Agamemnon again. Rriseis 
and Chryseis appear to have been cousins, as 
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Brises and Chryses were said to be brothers.— 
Bayle remarks on this article, that if three or 
four persons could have lain without females, the 
lives had been saved of three hundred thousand. 

There was another Chryseis, daughter of Thes- 
pius, and mother of Onesippus. 

CHRYSES, priest of Apollo, and father of Asty- 

nome, who, from him, was called Chryseis.- 

See Chryseis . 

Another Chryses was gi’andsort of the former, be¬ 
ing the son of Astynome, by Apollo, or, as 
others contend, Agamemnon. When Orestes 
and Iphigenia fled from Taurica with the statue 
of Diana, they betook themselves for safety to 
Sminthe. Here Chryses, who had succeeded his 
grandfather in the priesthood, received them, 
and, having accompanied them to Mycenae, 
reinstated them in their father’s possessions. 

CHRYSIPPE, a daughter of Danaus. 

CHRYSIPPUS, natural son of Pelops, king of 
Phrygia, was of incomparable beauty r some 
say his mother was the nymph Danais ; others 
name her Axioche, or Astyoche. Lai us, king 
of Thebes, being entertained by Pelops, fell 
in love with Chrysippus, his host’s son, and 
carried him away by force ; but being pursued 
with speed, his prey was taken from him, and 
himself brought prisoner to Pelops, who forgave 
him the fa6t, considering that love had induced 
him to commit it. The affection of Pelops for 
Chrysippus was greater than that which he bore 
his legitimatechildren,for which reason his wife 
Hippodamia, animated by the spirit of a step¬ 
mother, exhorted Atreus and Thyestes, two of 
her sons, to take away the life of their rival ; 
for she made no doubt but he would one day 
aspire to the crown. They refusing to perpe¬ 
trate so base a deed, she formed the resolution 
to do it herself, and seizing, whilst Laius was 
asleep, his sword for that purpose, she made 
use of it to dispatch Chrysippus. The suspicion 
fell upon Laius, from the circumstance of his 
sword being found in the youth’s apartment, 
but Chrysippus, before he expired, had time 
to clear him. Some authors report that she did 
not kill Chrysippus with her own hand, but 
caused the murder to be committed by Atreus 
and Thyestes, who, after they had killed, threw 
him into a well; and, as their father banished 
them his presence, they retired to Triphilia, 
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a district of Elis in Peloponnesiis. Thucydides 
relates, that Atreus fled to his nephew Eurys- 
theus, king of Mycenae. Some authors repre¬ 
sen Pelops as satisfying himself with turning a- 
way Hippodamia ; whilst others assert that she 
avoided the revenge he meditated on her by es¬ 
caping to Midea, a town in the territory of Argos. 
Others, however, affirm that, finding herself ac¬ 
cused by her husband, she put an end to her life. 

CHRYSIS, priestess of Juno, at Argos, was, by 
her negligence, the occasion of the temple’s be¬ 
ing burnt in which she presided. Having placed 
a lamp too near the sacred ornaments, they took 
fire, and she, falling asleep, the building was 
consumed. Some say that she herself pei ished 
in the flames ; some that she escaped to Phlius ; 
others, to Tegea, where she took refuge at the 
altar of Minerva ; and that the Argians, in re- 
spedt to that asylum, forebore to demand her. 
They even preserved her statue, which, in the 
time of Pausanias, might be seen at the en¬ 
trance of the temple. The Argians eleaed a- 
nother priestess, named Phaeinis. The dele¬ 
gation of this dignity was very, considerable; 
as -it regulated their dates and chronology.-— 
This conflagration is said to have happened in 
the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war. Ar- 
nobius demands, “ Where was Juno when the 
same flames destroyed her celebrated temple, 
and burnt her priestess Chrysis, at Argos 
upon which Mr. Bayle remarks, that “ little 
Judgment is shewn in employing such a proof 
"against the Heathen gods, for might not the 
same question be retorted on Arnobius him¬ 
self? might they notask him where the God of 
Israel was when the king of Babylon pillaged and 
burnt the temple of Solomon ? ” 1 do not know,” 
continues Bayle, “ what the Fathers were think¬ 
ing on when they wrote some of their arguments 
against the Gentiles.” St. Jerome has observed 
that Chrysis, priestess of Juno, was a virgin.— 
Marianna Vidiorius erroneously asserts, in his 
Notes on that passage, that the said Father is 
speaking oi’Chryscis, concubine of Agamemnon. 

C.HRYSOMALLUS. Sec Bisallis. 

CHRYSOCElll, a designation given to the oxen 
sclcdted for sacrifices. They were so called from 

their horns being gilded. 

CI-1RYSOR, a divinity amongst the people of the 

East, supposed to be the same with Vulcan. 


CHRYSOTHEM1S, daughter of Agamemnon 

and Clytemncstra. 

CHTHONIA, in Grecian antiquity, an anniver¬ 
sary kept by the Hermonians in honour of Ce¬ 
res, named Chthonia, either from her being 
goddess of the earth, which is called in Greek 
Xta*, or from a damsel of that name whom Ceres 
carried from Argolis to Hermione, where she 
dedicated a temple to the goddess. Pausanias 
reports, that this festival was celebrated every 
summer. In it a procession was led up by the 
priests and the a&ing magistrates, attended by 
a crowd of men and women : the boys also made 
a solemn procession in honour of the goddess, 
clothed in white, and crowned with wreaths of 
hyacinths, to commemorate the untimely death 
of Hyacinthus. These were followed by per¬ 
sons dragging an untamed heifer, fast bound, 
to the temple, which having entered, she was 
let loose, and the gates of the temple shut, on 
which four old women, who had been left with¬ 
in, armed with scythes, pursued the heifer, and 
dispatched her, by cutting her throat; the 
doors were then opened, and three other heifei s, 
in succession, were killed in the same mannei. 
It was observed that they all fell on the same 

side. 

CHTHONIUS, one of the five companions of 
Cadmus, who survived the conflift with the men 
which sprung from the sown teeth, and who 

assisted in the building ot Thebes. 

Also a son of Aegyptus and Caliadne, and like¬ 
wise a Centaur killed by Nestor at the marriage 

of Pirithous. 

C-HYTLA, an infusion of wine and oil, sometimes 
used in sacrifices. 

CHYT1H, an Athenian festival in honour ot Bac¬ 
chus and Mercury, kept on the thirteenth of the 

month Anthesterion. 

CICONES, a people residing near the Hcbrus in 
Thrace, who tore asunder Orpheus for his ob¬ 
scene practices, and were themselves conquered 
on his return from Troy, by Ulysses, who 
plundered their capital, Ismarus. 

C1LENO, one of the Pleiades. 

CILIX, son of Agcnor, and brother of Cadmus 
and Europa, built Cilicia. Apollodorus men¬ 
tions him as the son of Phoenix, but this per¬ 
haps was a different person. 

C1LLAEUS, a surname of Apollo, from Cina, 
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a city of Boeotia, where he had a celebrated 


temple. 

CILLUS, a charioteer of Pelops, who, from af- 
fe6tion to his memory., ere6teda city,and called 
it after him. Cilia. 

CIMMERIANS, CIMMERII; inhabitants of the 
western coast of Italy, whose country was sup¬ 
posed to be so dark as to become proverbial.— 
Homer, according to Plutarch, drew his ima¬ 
ges of Hell and Pluto from the gloomy regions 
of the Cimmerians. 

CIMMERIS, a surname of Cybele. 

ClNNARADAS, a descendant of Cinyras, and 
high-priest of Venus in the island of Paphos. 

CINGULA, a name of Juno. 

CINCIA. See Cbixia. 

CINXI A, a name of Juno, from her unloosing at 
marriages the virgin’s zone or girdle, on which 
occasion she was invoked. 

CINYRAS, king of Assyria, according to some 
writers, and of Cyprus, according to others, 
was father of Adonis by his own daughter.— 
This incest was involuntary on the part of Ci¬ 
nyras, he not knowing at their intercourse that 
Myrrha was his daughter. On discovering her 

face, he endeavoured to murder her, and would 

% 

certainly have done it, had she not escaped.— 
He is said to have suffered so much from re- 
fiedting on his incest, that he meditated vio¬ 
lence on himself: but his death is ascribed to 
other causes, for, according to some, he lost his 
life in rashly disputing the prize of music with 
Apollo, which happened after he had broken 
his promise to the Greeks of furnishing them 
with provisions during the siege of Troy ; a 
failure which not only exasperated Agamem¬ 
non, but provoked the Greeks to drive him 
from Cyprus. The long life ascribed to him 
by Anacreon but ill accords with the musical 
contest; for who could believe that a man, at 
a hundred and sixty, would have the presump¬ 
tion to contend with Apollo ? Mythological 
history varies exceedingly in respedt to the fa¬ 
ther, the wives, the sons, and the daughters 
of Cinyras. He is said to have had fifty daugh¬ 
ters, who were all transformed into halcyons, 
or, as Ovid relates, into stones, by Juno, for 
steps to the stair-case of her temple. Cinyras, 
according to Pindar, was much beloved by A- 
pollo, and ho amassed such prodigious riches. 


that they, as well as those of Croesus, became 
proverbial. According to the same author, he 
was extremely beautiful, and largely enjoyed 
the gratuities of Venus. The Fathers of the 
church, who wrote against the abominations of 
the Heathens, reproached them with saying, 
that the Venus who was honoured in the island 
of Cyprus, had been the strumpet of Cinyras. 
The chief temple of Venus in that island was at 
Paphos: there indeed was an ancient tradition 
which declared that it had been built by king 
Aerias, but, according to modern tradition, 
was consecrated by Cinyras, upon whose birth 
the goddess came thither. It was not he who 
instituted the science of the Aruspices, but 
Thamyras, of Cilicia, after which an ordinance 
was made that the descendants both of Cinyras 
and Thamyras should preside in the sacred ce¬ 
remonies. In process of time the descendants 
of Thamyras resigned their privilege to those 
of Cinyras, which removed all occasion of com¬ 
plaint, it being alleged that the royal family 
did not enjoy any prei'ogati ve above that of a fo¬ 
reign one. Tacitus observes that no one but 
the Cinyrades, or descendants from Cinyras, 
were consulted. Cinyras had united in himself 
the offices of priest and king ; for which reason 
the priesthood of the Paphian Veims was, ever 
afterwards, enjoyed by a prince of the blood. 
Hence Cato imagined he had dealt liberally \vith 
Ptolemy in offering him, on condition of sur¬ 
rendering the island, an appointment from the 
Romans to the priesthood of Venus. Mention 
is made by Lucian of another temple built by 
Cinyras, upon Mount Libanus. He also built 
three cities, Paphos, Cinyrea, and Smyrna, 
and called the last by the name of his daughter. 
He is mentioned as the inventor oftilcs, pincers, 
the hammer, the lever, and the anvil ; and also 
as the first who discovered copper-mines in Cy¬ 
prus. He is ranked among the ancient sooth¬ 
sayers. His monument, and that of his de¬ 
scendants, stood in the temple of Venus at Pa¬ 
phos, as is observed by Clemens Alexandrians. 
According to some writers, Cinyras was not 
born in the island of Cyprus, but came thither 

■ from Assyria, over which he reigned. 

CINYREIUS Juvcnis, Adonis, the son of Cy¬ 
ras. 

CIONES, on k a kind of idols very common 
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in Greece, being only oblong stones ere<5t- | 
ed pillar-wise, whence they obtained their 
name. 

CIRCE, daughter of Phoebus, by Persis, daugh¬ 
ter of Ocean us. She was the most skilful of 
all sorceresses. Her first husband was king 
of the Sarmatae, whom she poisoned, as also 
several of his subjects, to try the effe<5ts of her 
skill, and prove the force of her poisons; for 
which she was expelled the kingdom. Sol car¬ 
ried her in a chariot to a promontory on the 
coast of Tuscany, afterw.ards called the Cape of 
Circe; here she fell in love with Glaucus, one 
of the sea deities, but he preferring Scylla, Cir¬ 
ce, impatient of such a rival, turned her into 
a sea-monster, by poisoning the waters she 
used to bathe in. Picus, king of the Latins, 
her next favourite, for rejedting her addresses, 
was changed by her into a wood-pecker. The 
most remarkable of Circe’s adventures was with 
Ulysses: this prince, returning from Troy, 
was shipwrecked on her coast, and his men, by 
a drink she gave them, were transformed into 
brutes. Ulysses himself was preserved by 
Mercury, who gave him the herb moly to 
secure him from her enchantments, and in¬ 
structed him, when she attempted to touch 
him with her wand, to draw his sword, and 
make her swear by Styx that she would use him 
as a friend, otherwise he would kill her. Ulys¬ 
ses following this advice, escaped the potent 
effeCls of her charms, and procured for his 1 
companions the restoration of their shapes.— 
During his abode with Circe, she bore him two 
sons, Agrius and Latinus. Circe had a sepul¬ 
chre in one of the isles called Phannacusae, 
near Salamis. Some writers contend, that 
Circe was no other than the Egyptian Isis, 
whose Horns, or attending image, every month 
assuming some different form, as, a human body, 
with the heads of a lion, dog, serpent, &c. gave 
rise to the fable of her changing men by her 
enchantments into animals: hence the Egyp¬ 
tians gave her the name of Circe, which signi¬ 
fies the- Acnigma. Boc.cacc, in his Genealogy of 
the Gods, mentions two Circes, who, afterwards, 
came to be confounded: she whom Diodorus 
from Hesiod, calls the daughter of the Sun, 
was much more ancient than Ulysses, since 
she lived in the time of the Argonauts, and 


was sister of Aetes. The other, whose court 
Ulysses visited, and who reigned over the 
coasts of Italy about the time of the Trojan 
war, was daughter of the former Circe, grand¬ 
daughter of Elius, and sister of Aetes, the se¬ 
cond. As few authors distinguish these two 
Circes, and the two Aetes, kings of Colchis, it 
is not to be wondered that the fable is ob¬ 
scure. 

CIRCENSES LUDI, were games celebrated in 
the circus at Rome. See Games, Circensian. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO, a funeral feast provided in 
honour of the dead. This was frequent among 
the Romans as well as the Athenians. Solon 
at Athens, and the Decemviri at Rome, endea¬ 
voured to reform this custom, for they thought 
it absurd, that mirth and inebriety should min¬ 
gle with grief. 

CIRIS, Scylla, daughter of Nisus, was changed 
into a bird so called. 

CIRRHA and CYRRHA, a town at the foot of 
Parnassus where Apollo was worshipped, and 
from whose caverns proceeded the oracular 

blasts. 

CISSEIS, Hecuba; thus named from her fa¬ 
ther. 

CISSEUS, king of Thrace, and father of Hecuba. 
Melampus and Aegyptus had each a son of 
this name, as was the father of Theano, wife of 
Antenor. 

CISSOTOMOI, a Grecian festival in honour of 
Hebe, goddess of youth. 

CISSUS, a youth greatly esteemed by Bacchus, 
was unfortunately killed whilst sporting with 
the Satyrs. Bacchus changed him into the 
plant ivy, which became in a peculiar manner 
consecrated to his worship. 

CISSUSA, a fountain in which Bacchus was wash¬ 
ed when young. 

CITHAERON, king of the Plataeenscs. See 
Citbacronia . 

CITHAERONIA, a name of Juno. Jupiter 
having restored Io to her former shape, the 
rage and jealousy of Juno became so violent, 
that nothing could pacify her, upon which 
Cithaeron, then esteemed the wisest man, ad¬ 
vised Jupiter to give out, that he would take 
another wife. The expedient pleasing the god, 
he caused a magnifient oaken image to be 
dressed, and putting it into a chariot, dcclar- 
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ed, he would marry Plataea, the daughter of arms, and thighs. These ceremonies of puri- 

Aesopus. This report soon reaching Juno, fication were accompanied with great accla 

she immediately flew to the chariot, fell furi- mations of joy; and the superstitious Peruvians 

ouslyonthe image, and stripping ofFits clothes, believed, that all evils were thereby driven to 

discovered the jest. After laughing heartily five or six leagues distance from their city, 

at the trick, she was reconciled to her husband; CLADEUS, a river of Elis, which the Greeks 
and from king Cithaeron, adviser of the arti- made a divinity, 
flee, she was afterwards called Cithaeronia. See CLADEUTERIA. See Clode outeria. 

Daidala. In honour of this king the mountain CLARA DEA, the splendid Goddess , or Iris, 
in Boeotia was called by his name, and consi- CLARIUS, a surname of Apollo, from Clarium, 
dered as sacred to Jupiter and the Muses. a city in Ionia, or rather from Claros, an island 

CITHERIADES and CITHERIDES, names in the Aegean, where he was particularly wor- 

comnion to the Muses, from Mount Cithaeron, shipped, and oracles were statedly given, 
where they sometimes abode. CLAROS. See Clarius . 

CITU, a solemn festival, formerly observed by CLARUS, aLycian chief who commanded under 
the Peruvians on the first day of the moon of Aeneas in the Latian war. 

September, after the equinox. It was looked CLAUDIA, a vestal virgin, being suspeCted of 
upon as a day of general lustration, and the unchastity, is said to have cleared herself from 
people prepared themselves for it by fasting the imputation in the following manner: the 
twenty-four hours, and abstaining from all image of Cybele having been brought out of 

commerce with women. They made a kind of Phrygia to the Tyber, in a barge, the vessel 

paste, mixed with blood, which they drew from stuck so fast that it could not be moved, even 

between the eye-brows and nostrils of young by the united strength of a thousand men, till 

children) and with this they rubbed their the vestal Claudia tying her girdle, the badge 

heads, faces, stomachs, shoulders, arms, and of chastity, to the barge, drew it easily along 

thighs, having first washed their bodies all to the city. 

over. - This purification was intended to drive CLAVIGER, or the hey-bearer, an epithet of Ja- 
away diseases and all kinds of infirmities. They nus, from his being represented with a key.—- 

likewise rubbed the door-posts of their houses The same epithet, in the sense of a club-bearer , 

with the paste, and left some of it sticking, to was given to Hercules, from his club. C'lavu 

shew.that the house was purified. The high gera Proles Vulcani, is Cercyon or Periphetes. 
priest performed the same ceremony in the CLAUSUS, a Sabine king, who joined Aeneas a- 
palace, and in the temple of the Sun, whilst gainst Turnus. From him the Claudian family 
the inferior priests purified the chapefs-amL'l are said to have sprung, 
other sacred places. The moment the Sun CLEDONISMANTIA, on CLEDONISM. See 
began to appear, they worshipped it. One of Divination by ominous words. 
the royal family presented himself in the great CLEMENCY, on MERCY, had an altar at A- 
square of Cusco, magnificently dressed, having thens, ereCted by the kindred of Hercules, and 

a lance in his hand adorned with feathers of a temple dedicated to her by order of the Ro- 

various colours, and enriched with a great man Senate, after the death of Julius Caesar, 

number of gold, rings: this Inca joined him- on some of whose denarii this goddess appears, 

self with four others, armed likewise with The poets describe her as the guardian of the 

lances, which he touched with his own, and world, and she is pictured holding a branch 

this was a kind of consecration of them ; he of laurel, or olive, and a spear, to shew that 

then declared, that the Sun had made choice gentleness and pity ought principally to dis- 

of them to drive away diseases and infirmities: tinguish victorious warriors. The Greeks and 

these four ministers of the Sun then visited the Romans gave the name of Asylum to the tern- 

several quarters of the city, upon which occa- pies they ereCted to this goddess. Mr. Spence 

sion every body came out of their houses, shook remarks, that “ The distinguishing character 

their garments, and rubbed their heads, faces, I of Clemency, both in her statues and in the 
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poets is, the mildness of her countenance: she 
has an olive branch in her hand, as a maik of 
her peaceful and gentle temper. I he Romans 
were at first of so rough a turn, that I question 
whether she was admitted as a goddess among 
them in the earlier ages of the state. I do not 
remember that she is ever mentioned as such 
by any poet of the two first ages ; and the 
fullest passage relating to her in one of the 
third, speaks of an altar to her indeed, but 
it is of an altar at Athens, and not at Rome. 
The Athenians, as less warlike, were more 
compassionate; they made a goddess of Miseri- 
cordia too, who, perhaps, was never received 
as a goddess among the Romans at all. 

CLEOBIS. See Croesus. 

CLEO&ULA, daughter of Boreas and Orythia, 
who was also called Cleopatra, married Phineus 
the son of Agenor, and by him had Plexippus 
and Pandion. She was repudiated by her hus~ 
band for the sake of a' daughter of Danaus. 

There were several other women named Cleo- 
bula: for instance, the wife of Amynton, and 
mother of Phoenix. The mother by Apollo of 
a son named Euripides. Another who bore to 
Aegeus Amphidamas and Cepheus; and also, 
the mother of Pith us. 

CLEOBULUS, a Trojan slain by Oileus, as men¬ 
tioned in the Iliad. See also Seven Wise Men 
of Greece. 

CLEOCHARIA, the mother of Eurotas by Le- 
lex. 

CLEODAEUS, son of Hyllus, who, after the 
death of his father, made an unsuccessful effort 

4 

to recover Peloponnesus. 

CLEODICE, daughter of Priam and Hecuba. 

CLEODORA, a Nymph, mother of Parnassus, 
from whom the mountain so called had its 


name. Also, one of the Danaides. 

CLEODOXA, daughter of Niobe and Amphion, 
who, for the pride of her mother, was changed 
into Bto.nc. 

CLEOGENES, son ofSilenus. 

CLEOLAUS, son of Hercules by_ a menial ser¬ 
vant of Jardanus. 

CLEOMEDES, a celebrated Athlete of Asty- 
palaca above Crete, who, in a combat at Olym¬ 
pia, having killed his antagonist, an Epidau- 
rian, with a blow of his fist, was deprived of 
his prize, and became delirious. On his re¬ 


turn to the place of his residence, he entered 
a school, and by pulling away the pillars 
which supported it, crushed sixty of the boys 
in the ruin. Being pursued with stones, he 
withdrew to a tomb, but his assailants having 
entered it, were unable to find him. The ora¬ 
cle at Delphi was consulted on his sudden dis¬ 
appearance, and returned for answer, that 
Clcomedes the Astypalacan was the last of the heroes; 
on which, sacrifices were offered him as a god. 

CLEONAEAN LION: the killing of this animal 
was the first labour of Hercules. See Her¬ 
cules. 

CLEONAEUS, an epithet of Hercules from the 
lion he killed. 

CLEONE, a daughter of Asopus. 

CLEOPATRA, one of the four daughters of Bo- 

reas and Orithya. See CUobula. 

Also, one of the Danaides. Of this name like- 
wise, was a daughter of Idas and Marpessa, 
who, being grand-daughter by her mother of 
Evenus, king of Aetolia, married Meleager, 
son of king Oeneus. A fourth Cleopatra was 
daughter of Tros and Calirrhoe. 

CLEOPHYLUS, a man whose posterity preserv¬ 
ed the poems of Homer. 

CLEROM ANTI A. See Divination, by Jot. 

CLEOSTRATUS, a young man of Thessaly, 
was chosen by lot to be sacrificed to a dragon 
which laid waste the country ; but his friend 
Menestratus pitying his fate, resolved to save 
him or die in the attempt. Having armed 
himself for the purpose, he slew the dragon, 
and delivered both his friend and country. 

Of this name, likewise, was an ancient astrono¬ 
mer of Tenedos, who lived five hundred and 
forty years before the birth of Christ, first 
found the signs of the Zodiac, and reformed 
the Grecian calendar. 

CLEOTHERA. See Aedo. 

CLETA, one of the Graces, according to the 
Lacedemonians. They admitted but two, and 
Phacnna was the other. 

CL I AS. Sec Pyrocles. 

CLIMENE, one of the Mincides. 

CL I MEN US, son of Archas, and descended from 
Hercules. 

CLIO, one of the Muses, daughter of Jupiter 
and Mnemosyne, the goddess of Memory, pre¬ 
sided over Hntory . Her name is derived from 
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glory, or from xXetsw, to celebrate. She is 
generally represented under the form of a 
young woman crowned with laurel, holding in 
her right hand a trumpet, and in her left, a 
book: others describe her with a lute in one 
hand, and in the other a plectrum, or quill.— 
Mr. Spence gives the following particulars re¬ 
lative to her: Clio presided over the noblest 

kind of Poetry; her office was to celebrate the 
a<5iions of departed heroes : she, therefore, has 
a roll or book in her hand, or else the longer 
bolder pipe,, as in the relievo of the Muses in 
the Justiniani palace at Rome.' Horace, in 
speaking of this pipe, seems to give it the 
shrillness of the trumpet, and, indeed, it is 
shaped much in the. same manner with the 
trumpets which the modern artists give to 
their figures of Fame. As Pindar, and several 
other of the old lyric poets, dealt so .much in 
celebrating the adtions of departed heroes, this 
Muse may, perhaps, have been sometimes re¬ 
presented with a lyre too, though I do not re¬ 
member to have seen any instance of it in the 
remains of the old artists. Statius makes her 
descend to lower offices, as if she must preside 
over every thing written in heroic verse ,* and 
his mistake, for it seems to be one, may be ea¬ 
sily accounted for, from their looking formerly 
on every thing in hexameters as an epic poem.” 
See Muses. 

CL1TA, the daughter of Merope, and wife of 
Cyzicus king of the Dolians, strangled her¬ 
self for grief at the loss of her husband, who 

fell in a rencounter with the Argonauts.- 

Her fate was lamented by the Dryads, whose 

tears became a fountain to commemorate her 
name. 

CLl FOR: Lycaon had a son of this name, and 
also Azan. The latter founded a city in Ar¬ 
cadia, which was called from him, and con¬ 
tained temples to Ceres, Aesculapius, and o- 
ther divinities. It was also remarkable for a 

fountain, whose waters excited a disrelish of 
wine. 

CLI1UMNUS. See Oracle of Clitumuus. 

CLOACINA, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
over the cloacae of the city. These cloacae were 
rcccpticlcs for the common filth, begun by 
larquin the elder, and finished by Tarquin 
the proud. They were calTicd under the 
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whole of Rome, and though washed by vast 
torrents, were of sufficient strength to resist 
their force. Iri'one of these sewers Titus Ta¬ 
ti us is said to have found the figure of a woman, 
which he consecrated as a goddess by the name 
of Cloacina. 

CLOANTHUS, one of the attendants of Ae¬ 
neas. 

CLODEOUTERIA, or BISBAIA, a Grecian 
festival, mentioned by Hesychius, which seems 
to have been solemnized at the time when 
vines were pruned, the word signifying prun¬ 
ing hooks. 

CLOD ONES, names of the Bacchants amongst 
the Macedonians. 

CLOE1A. See Chloeia. 

CLOELI A, a Roman virgin, and one of the hos¬ 
tages given to Porsenna, king of Etruria; hav¬ 
ing escaped from her confinement, and swum 
across the Tiber, an equestrian statue was erect¬ 
ed to her in "the Via Sacra. 

CLONIA, the mother of Ny^teus. 

CLONIUS, one of the leaders of the Boeotians to 
the siege of Troy, killed by Agenor ; also, a 
leader in the Aeneid, who fell by Turn us. * 

CLORIS. See Chloris. 

CLOSTER, son of Arachnc, to whom is ascribed 
the invention of the distaff'. 

CLOTHO, the youngest of the Fates, Destinies, 
or Parcae. .It is her office to spin the thread 
betwixt her fingers ; that is, to give life, and 
continue us in it. She is represented holding 
the spindle, dressed in a long gown of several 
colours, and a crown on her head with seven 
stars. See Fates . . 

CLUACINA, an epithet of Venus, from the word 
cluo,\o hear, listen, or agree, according to some 
authors ; but signifying to fight, according to 
others. Her image was crofted in the place 
where peace was concluded between the Ro¬ 
mans and Sabines. . 

CLUSIUS, a name of Janus, from shutting, be¬ 
cause, in time of peace, his temple at Rome 
was shut. 

CLYMENE : of this name there were several,— 
One, daughter of Ocean us and Tethys, was 
mother, by rlapetus, of Atlas, Prometheus, 
Menoctius, and Epimcthcus, The .second, 11 
Nereid, and mother, by Jupiter,,of Mnemo¬ 
syne. A third, also said to have been daaightcx* 
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of Ocean us, had by Apollo, Phaethusa, Lam- 
petia, Lampethusa, or Phoebe, and Phaeton. 
Th z fourth, mother of Thesimenus, by Partha- 
nopaeus. A fifth, daughter of Mynias, mother 
of Atalanta, by Jasus. The sixth, daughter 
of Crateus, and wife of Nauplius. The seventh , 
a woman of Troy. An eighth, an attendant on 
Helen, who accompanied her mistress when she 
went off with Paris. A ninth , the mother of 
Homer. 

CLYMENEIA PROLES, the offspring ofClymcnc; 
that is. Phaeton. 

CLYMENEIDES, an appellative of the sisters 
of Phaeton, taken from the name of their mo¬ 
ther. 

CLYMENUS, a surname of Pluto. The father 
of Harpalyce was likewise so called ; as was a 
king of Orchomenos, son of Presbon, who be¬ 
ing killed by a stone which a Theban had 
thrown, was succeeded by his son Erginus. 
One of the Heraclidae of this name, eredted a 
temple to Minerva of Cydonia. Another Cly- 
menus was son of Oeneus, king of Calydon ; 
another , of Phoroneus; and another , king of 
Elis. See Harpalyce , Eurydice , Games Olympic. 

CLYNDUS, son of Phryxus and Chalciope: A- 
pollonius calls him Cytisorus. See Phryxus . 

CLYSONYMUSA, son of Amphidanias, was kill¬ 
ed by Patroclus. 

CLYTEMNESTRA, daughter of Jupiter, or of 
Tyndarus, king of Sparta, by Leda, was, with 
her brother Castor, the offspring of one of the 
eggs brought forth by her mother, after her 
visit from Jupiter in the shape of a swan.— 
Clytemnestra, according to some writers, was 
originally the wife of Tantalus, son of Thy- 
cstes ; but the more prevalent opinion makes 
her first marriage to have been with Agamem¬ 
non. On the departure of this hero to Troy, 
he committed his kingdom and family to the 
care of Aegisthus, but appointed at the same 
time, a favourite musician to inspcdl the con¬ 
duct of his deputy, and demeanour of his wife. 
In the absence of Agamemnon both proved 
unfaithful, and intelligence of it being trans¬ 
mitted to him, he resolved, when at home, to 
take vengeance on both. But, in this, was 
prevented by the offenders themselves, who, 
on his arrival at Mycenae, killed him, either 
as he came from the bath, or sat down at the 
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feast, to celebrate his return. Cassandra, who 
attended him, with their children, partook of 
his fate ; nor would Orestes have escaped, but 
for the caution of Eledfra, his sister. All ob¬ 
stacles being now removed, Clytemnestra mar¬ 
ried her paramour, and he, as sovereign, as¬ 
cended the throne. Orestes, however, still 
burning with revenge, after an absence of 
seven years, returned to Mycenae, and, the 
better to carry on his design, not only kept 
himself concealed, but occasioned a report to 
be spread of his death. This being a subjeft 
of joy to his mother and Aegisthus, they re¬ 
paired to the temple of Apollo with offerings 
of thanks. In this temple, Orestes having 
secreted himself with Pylades his friend, they 
both rushed forth unawares, and cut off the 
adulterers whilst exulting in their guilt. Con¬ 
taminated by their crimes in the public opinion, 
they were both interred without the walls of 
the city. See Agamemnon, Aegisthus, Cassandra , 
Orestes . 

CLYTIA and CLYTIE, daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, or Eurynome, and Orchannus, 
king of Babylon, was beloved by Apollo ; but 
the god having also an amour with Leucothoe, 
her sister, Clytia discovered the secret to her 
father. Apollo, in return, deserting her, she 
pined away, with continually gazing on the 
Sun, and was changed to the flower denomi¬ 
nated from him, which turns as he moves, to 
look on his light. See Leucothoe, 

There was another Clytia, daughter of Amphi- 
damas, and mother of Pelops, by Tantalus.— 
A third, concubine of Amyntor, son of Phras- 
tor ; and & fourth, daughter of Pandarus. 

CLYTIUS, one of the giants slain in the war 
against Jupiter, by Hecate; or, according to 
Apollodorus, by Vulcan. Also, a son of Lao- 
medon, the father of Pireus, who attended 
Telemachus ; a son of Aeolus, who followed 
Aeneas into Italy, and was killed by Turn us ; 
and a youth in the army of Turn us, beloved by 
Cydon, were all of this name. There was also 
another Clytius, son of Alcmeon and Arsinoe, 
daughter of Phegeus, who, after his father’s 
death, retired to Elis, where he left his de¬ 
scendants. From him Eperastus the diviner, 
who obtained a prize at the Olympic games, 
was descended. 
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CLYTONEUS. See Nauplius. I 

CLYTORIS, a beautiful virgin of Thessaly, de¬ 
flowered by Jupiter, who, for this purpose, as- I 
sumed the shape of an. ant. I 

CLYTUS, one of the Centaurs. J 

Also a Greek in the Trojan war, killed by He<5tor. 
CNACALESIA, an anniversary solemnity cele¬ 
brated upon Mount Cnacalus, in Greece, by 
the Cophyatae, in honour of Diana, who had 
from that place the name of Cnacalesia* 
CNACALUS. S ee Cnacalesia. 

CNAGIA, a surname of Diana. 

CNEPH: so the ancient Egyptians, particularly 
the'people of Thebais, called the sovereign in¬ 
tellectual principle by which the world was 
framed. They represented him in the shape 
of a man of a dark-blue complexion, holding 
a girdle and a sceptre, with a royal plume on 
his head, and thrusting forth an egg out of his 
mouth, whence another god proceeded, whom 

they named Ptha, and the Greeks Vulcan.. 

The reason of this hieroglyphic is thus given, 
viz. because this intellectual being - is difficult 
to be found out, hidden and invisible, the giver 
of life, and the king of all things ; and because 
he is moved in an intellectual spiritual manner, 
which is signified by the feathers on his head : 

the egg which ’proceeds from his mouth is in¬ 
terpreted to be the world. 

CNIDUS, or GNIDUS, a city and promontory 

of Doris in Caria, over which Venus peculiarly 

presided. She there had an exquisite statue 

formed by the hand of Praxiteles. 

CNOSSIA, a mistress ofMenelaus. 

CNUPHIS. See Cneph . 

COBOL I, in the Russian language Colfy , in the 
German Coboldi , the name of certain spirits, 
genii, or demons, worshipped by the ancient 
Sannatians, viz. the Borussi, Samogitae, Li¬ 
thuanians, Livonians, &c. These spirits, they 
believed, dwelt in the most secret parts of 
their houses, and even in the chinks of the 
wood. They presented to them the most dainty 
meats. When these spirits had a mind to take 
l, P their residence in any house, they took this 
method of declaring their intention to the mas¬ 
ter of the family: in the night time they heaped 
together chips of wood, and strewed the dung 
o( several animals on the milk pails: if the mas¬ 
ter of a house, the next morning, suffered the 
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chips to continue in a heap, and made his fa¬ 
mily eat of the polluted milk, then the Coboli 
appeared, and stayed with him ; but if he dis¬ 
persed the chips, and threw away the milk, they 
looked out for another habitation. 

COCALUS, a king of Sicily, by whom Daedalus 
was hospitably treated when he fled from Mi¬ 
nos. On the arrival of Minos in Sicily, the 
daughters of Cocalus destroyed him. 

COCCOCA, a surname of Diana. 

COCYTUS, one of the rivers of hell. It has its 
name from xwkvew, to weep and lament . It, with. 
Phlegethon, was a branch of the river Styx, 
flowing by contrary ways, and re-uniting, to 
increase the vast channel of the Acheron. The 
Cocytus, according to Horace, moved on with 
a dull and languid stream. 

COCYTIA VIRGO, the infernal virgin, that is, 
Ale<5to, one of the Furies. 

CODRUS, the last king of the Athenians, fell in 
defence of his country against the Heraclides, 
descendants of Hercules. 

COELESTIS DEA, the heavenly goddess, a deity 
worshipped anciently in Africa, and supposed' 
the same with the Mithra of the Persians, and 
Astarte of the Phoenicians. She had a splendid 
temple at Carthage, dedicated by one Aurelius, 
a Pagan high-priest, and destroyed by another 
Aurelius, created Bishop of Carthage in the 
year 390 of Christ, who converted the Pagan 
temple into a Christian church, and placed his 
episcopal chair in the very place where the sta¬ 
tue of the goddess had stood. There is still 
visible on a marble at Florence the following in¬ 
scription, Caelesti Aug Sac Q M-— Tius Pri¬ 
mus Act Ampliationem Templi et Gradus 
Donavit )—(. CXXV. Vot Sol Lib Ani. 
And at Rome, on the base of a stone on which 
the statue of this deity was placed, is found this 
inscription, Invictae Caelesti. 

COELUS, by the Greeks called Uranus, was son 
of Aether and Dies, or Air and Day. Others 
make him the offspring of Titaea, or Terra, 
who had given him birth that she might be sur¬ 
rounded and covered by him, and that he might 
afford a mansion for the gods. She next bore 
Ourea, o^ the mountains, the residence of the 
Wood-nymphs ; and, lastly, she became the mo¬ 
ther of Pelagus, or the Ocean. After this she 
married her son Coelus, and had by him a mi. 
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merous offspring. Terra, however, was not 
striftly bound by her conjugal vow, for by Tar- 
. tarus she had Typhaeus, or Typhon, the great 
enemy of Jupiter. Coelus, having, for some 
offence, imprisoned the Cyclops, his wife was 
displeased at it, and inciting her son Saturn 
to revenge the injury of his brothers, she fur¬ 
nished him with an instrument to castrate his 
father. The blood which flowed from the wound 
is said to have produced the Furies, Giants, and 
Wood-nymphs; and the genital parts being 
thrown into the sea, the waters became impreg¬ 
nated with Venus. Laftantius reports that 
Coelus, or Uranus, was a powerful and as¬ 
piring prince, who, afFedling to be a god, called 
himself the son of the ambient Sky, which title , 
was assumed also by Saturn his son. Diodorus, 
however, represents him as the first king of 
the Atlantides, a nation inhabiting the western 
coast of Africa, and famous for commerce and 
hospitality ; and adds, that for his skill in as¬ 
tronomy, and his extraordinary beneficence to 
mankind, he was stiled the eternal lung of the 
universe . But it seems more rational to con¬ 
clude, (as Hesiod begins his theogony with 
Chaos, whose offspring was Gloominess and 
Night, from whom sprung Air and Day, and 
whose descendants were Coelus, or Heaven) that 

the whole is no more than a figurative descrip¬ 
tion of the creation, obscured by fi<5tion. None 
of the aft ions of Coelus have been transmitted 
to posterity, but it is generally allowed that the 
supreme power was conferred on him for his 
singular prudence and policy; that his de- 
.' throning happened in the thirty-second year of 
v his reign, and that he was buried in Oceania, 
supposed to be Crete, near the town called 
Aularia. His childrens’ names are mentioned 

under the article Til am. 

COERANUS, a person killed by Ulysses. 

Also a charioteer of Morion, killed by He6toi\ 
COESIA,. an epithet of Minerva, from the colour 

of her eyes. 

COEUS, a Titan, son of Coelus and Terra, and 
father, by Phoebe, of Latona and Astoria. 
COLAENUS, king of Attica, prior to the reign 

of Cccrops. 

COL AXES, son of Jupiter, by the nymph Ora. 
COLCHIS and COLCHOS, a country of Asia, 
lying southward of Asiatic Snrniatia, cast of the 


Euxine, north of Armenia, and west of Iberia, 
This region was renowned in ancient fable as 
the birth-place of Medea, and the scene of the 
Argonautic expedition. It produced excellent 
flax, was renowned for its poisons, and supposed 
to have been colonized from Egypt. See Ar¬ 
gonauts , Chrysomallus , Medea. 

COLCHIS, Medea, who was of Colchis, or Col- 

chos. 

COL CHOS. See Colchis . 

COLIAS, a surname of Venus, from the worship 
paid her on a promontory of Attica so called, 
which was shaped like the sole of the foot. 

COLLASTRIA, according to St. Augustine, was 
goddess of the mountains. 

COLLINA, one of the inferior rural deities, sup. 
posed by the Romans to reign over the hills. 

COLOPHON, a city of Ionia, which had a tem¬ 
ple consecrated to Apollo, and contended for 
the honour of being the birth-place of Homer. 

COLOSSUS. See Seven Wonders of the World. 

COMAETHO, daughter of Pterelaus. See Am¬ 
phitryon . 

Also priestess of Diana. 

COMAEUS, a surname of Apollo. 

COMANES, attendants on the sacrifices of Bel- 
lona, in Comana, a city of Cappadocia. Their 
number of both sexes exceeded six thousand, 
and their chief priest was so powerful as to ac¬ 
knowledge no superior but the king whence 
the office was generally held by a person of 
royal descent. 

COMBADAXUS, a deity of the Japanese : he was 
a bonzee, or Indian priest, concerning whom 
the Japanese’tell the following story : When 
he was about eight years old, he ordered a mag¬ 
nificent temple to be built, and pretending to 
be weary of life, gave out that he would retire 
into a cavern, and sleep ten thousand million 
of years, after which he would come to life a- 
gain : accordingly he went into the cavern, the 
mouth of which was immediately sealed up.— 
The Japanese believe lie is still alive, and in¬ 
voke him as a god. 

COMBE, daughter of Asopus, first invented a 
suit of armour. Her children having conspired 

. to murder her, she escaped from them in the 
shape of a bird. 

COMETES, father of Astcrion, and one of the 
Argonauts. 
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Also one of the Centaurs, whom Hercules killed 

at the marriage of ftrithous. 

Of the same name likewise were a person killed in 
the chace of the Calydonian boar; the adulterer 
of Aegiale ; and a son of Orestes. 

COMETHO, See Comactbo. 

COMMINUS, a name of Mars amongst the Ro¬ 
mans. 

COMPITALIA, feasts held among the Romans 
in honour of the Lares. The word comes from 
the Latin compltum , a cross-way, because the 
feast was held at-the interse6tion of several 
roads. The Compitalia are more ancient than 
the building of Rome. Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus and Pliny indeed say, they were insti¬ 
tuted by Servius Tullus, but this only signifies 

that they were then introduced into Rome.. 

Notwithstanding the Compitalia are said by 
Dionysius to have been celebrated a little after 
the Saturnalia, and are fixed by the Roman ca¬ 
lendar to the twelfth of January, it appears 
that they had not any certain date, at least not 
in the time of Varro, as is observed by Casau- 
bon. The feast being thus moveable, the day 
for holding it was proclaimed annually, and it 
was ordinarily held on the fourth of the nones 
of February, that is, on the second of that 
month. Macrobius observes, that the Compi¬ 
talia were kept not only in honour of the Lares, 
but also of Mania, or Madness, the mother of 
the Lares. The priests who officiated at them 
were slaves and liberti , and the sacrifice a sow. 
They were re-established, after a long neglect, 
by Tarquin the Proud, on occasion or an an¬ 
swer of the oracle, that they should sacrifice heads 
for heads , that is, that for the health and pros¬ 
perity of each family, children were to be sa¬ 
crificed ; but Brutus, after expelling the kings, 
in lieu'of those barbarous vidtinis, substituted 
the heads of garlic and poppy ; thus satisfying 
the oracle, which had enjoined capita, beads.— 
During the celebration of this feast, each family 
placed at the entrance of their house the statue 
of the goddess Mania; they also hung up.at 
their doors figures of wool, representing men 
and women, and accompanied them with sup¬ 
plications that the Lares and Mania would con¬ 
sider them as substitutes for those within. The 
slaves, in lieu of the figures of men, offered 
balls or fleeces of wool. Servius Tullus enjoin¬ 


ed that the slaves who assisted at the Compitalia 
should be free during the feast. Augustus or¬ 
dered the statues of the Lares, placed in the 
cross ways, to be twice a year crowned and or¬ 
namented with flowers. 

COMPITALITIA. See Compitalia. 

COMPLAINT, one of the children of Nox. 

COMPLICES, a name common to the Penates.— 
See Senates. 

COMUS, god of no6turnaI revels and festivals. 
Philostratus gives the following description of 
him. He is very young, and full of wine, so 
that his face is red with it, and indeed so drunk 
that he sleeps standing: as he sleeps he hangs 
his head forward, and hides his neck : he rests 
his left hand upon a stake, but in his sleep he 
lets go his hold, and the torch in his right hand 
seems to fall from it: Conius, however, fearing 
the fire, claps his left leg close to the right, and 
inclines the torch towards the left, and to a- 

9 

void the smoke of it he removes his hand from 
his knee. As he bends forward, he hides 

V 

his face, but the rest of his body appears very 
plain. He has also a crown of roses on his head.” 
Comus is generally represented as a young man 
crowned with roses or myrtle, holding in one 
hand a golden cup, and in the other a platter 
of fruit. 

CONCH. See Triton. 

CONCORDIA, on CONCORD, a divinity of the 
Romans. To this blessing Tiberius, at the re¬ 
quest of his mother Li via, widow of Augustus, 
dedicated a temple at Rome. She had several 
other magnificent temples, besides in the portico 
of Livia, which probably was that erected by Ti¬ 
berius, there was one on the descent of the Capi-' 
tol, and one on Mount Palatine, built of brass, 
by Cn. Flavius, on account of a vow made for 
reconciling the Senate with the people. In one of 
these were deposited the rich spoils of the tem¬ 
ple of Jerusalem. Concordia is commonly re¬ 
presented on coins as a graceful female, hold¬ 
ing a cup in her right hand, and in her left 
sometimes a sceptre, and at others a cornuco¬ 
pia, to intimate that plenty is the result of una¬ 
nimity and friendship. Her symbols were two 
hands joined, as is seen on a coin of Aurelius 
Vcrus, and another of Nero ; also two serpents 
twisting round a caducous* Mr. Spcncc observes, 
that “ Concord iB sometimes represented with 
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two cornucopias in one of her hands* a thing 
which, (says he) I do not remember to have 
seen in any other figure but her’s, and as agree¬ 
ment often doubles the advantages we receive 
in the world, they seem to be given her with 
more propriety than perhaps they could be to 

any other.” 

CONFUCIUS, the Chinese philosopher and deity, 
according to the best accounts, was born about 
450 years before the Christian era. The Chi¬ 
nese priests relate, that as soon as Confucius 
was born, two dragons came to guard him from 
all harm, and that the stars bowed down to sa¬ 
lute him. When he was about twenty years old 
he married, and had a son, but soon aftei pait- 
ed with his wife, lest she should interrupt him 
in his studies. Having acquired a large share 
of knowledge, he was solicited to a<5t as a civil 
magistrate, but not relishing that employment, 
he opened a school for the instru&ion of youth, 
and we are told he had no fewer than five thou¬ 
sand disciples. He delivered excellent precepts 
for the regulation of their conducft, in the prac¬ 
tice of every duty ; and he prevailed on the wo¬ 
men not to wear any thing ungraceful, or un¬ 
becoming their sex. In study, and in the prac¬ 
tice of every virtue, public and private, this 
great man lived till he was seventy years of age, 
and at last died of grief, when he beheld the 
corruptions that had crept in among his disci¬ 
ples. The whole empire lamented his loss. It 
is generally allowed that the Chinese, like o- 
ther Heathens, acknowledge one universal Su¬ 
preme Being, but they admit that there are 
many demi-gods, who aft under him, of which 
Confucius is one. . We shall therefore describe 
their manner of sacrificing to him. To this il¬ 
lustrious person many temples are erefted, and 
all in the form of obelisks or pyramids. The 
governor of each city containing a temple, is 
always the officiating priest, and the learned in 
the neighbourhood unite to assist him. The 
evening before the sacrifice, these meet in a 
body, and rice is provided, with all sorts ot 
grain. A table being placed before the altar to 
receive them, and perfumes and fewel procur¬ 
ed, the temple is illuminated with tapers of wax. 
The priest then makes choice of the hogs, and 
such other beasts as arc brought to be offered, 
by pouring out wine on thoir ears. It in this 


experiment they shake but their heads, they 
are deemed such vi&ims as Confucius approves, 
but if not, they all are rejected. Before these 
animals are slaughtered, the priest makes a re¬ 
verential bow, after which they are slain in his 
presence, ^fhen their throats are cut, a se¬ 
cond reverence is made, the hair is scraped off’, 
and the entrails taken out, but the blood is pre¬ 
served till the following day. At cock-crowing 
next morning, a signal is made, and the priest, 
with his assistants, again light up tapers, and 
furnish their censers with perfumes. This done, 
the choir is direaed to sing, and the priest 
standing before the altar, commands, « Let 
the hair and the blood of the dead carcase be 
offered up in sacrifice.” Another priest imme¬ 
diately takes up the bason which contains the 
blood and the hair, and with the master of the 
ceremonies pronounces, “ Let the blood and 
the hair be buried.” Immediately the priests 
carry it out, and bury the bason with its con¬ 
tents, in a court before the chapel. This be- 
ing performed, they uncover the flesh of the 
sacrifice, and the master of the ceremonies says, 
« May the soul of Confucius descend upon it!” 
The sacrificing priest then takes up a chalice 
filled with wine, and pours it upon the image 
of a man composed of straw. The image of 
Confucius is then placed on the altar, and the 
following ejaculation repeated, " O Confucius ! 
thy virtues are god-like and inimitable , our 
emperors themselves are obliged to thee, for 
it is by thy unerring precepts that they regu¬ 
late their condudt. All our oblations to thee 
are pure and perfect: O! let thy enlightened 
spirit descend upon us, and assist us by its pre¬ 
sence!” When the priest has repeated this 
short prayer, the people fall down on their 
knees, but in a few minutes rise up. When 
the priest washes his hands, and wipes them 
with a towel, or napkin, one of the inferior 
priests supplies him with a bason, a towel, and 
a chalice full of wine, the master of the cere- 
monies chanting aloud, “ Let the priests go 
near the throne of Confucius.” Upon which the 
sacrificing priest kneels down, and presents a 
piece of silk and a cup of wine to Confucius.--- 
The silk is burnt in a fire-pan, while all 
the people kneel, and the priest addresses 
Confucius in the following words, “ Thy vir- 
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tttes surpass those of all the saints that have 
ever lived before thee: our oblations are but 
trifles ; all we beg is, that thy spirit would 
vouchsafe to hear us.” This part of the ce¬ 
remony being over, the master of the sacri¬ 
fice says, in a chanting tone, “ Let us drink 
the wine of blessing and true happiness,” or¬ 
dering, at the same time, all the people to 
kneel. After this, the officer attending puts 
into the hand of the priest a chalice full of 
wine, and the master of the ceremonies 
chants again, Drink the wine of true hap¬ 
piness,” and the priest drinks it. Then the 
officer puts into the hand of the priest a 
piece of the flesh, and the master of the cere¬ 
monies chants aloud, €< Partake of the flesh 
of the sacrifice.” This being over, the priest 
says, When we offer this sacrifice, we live in 
expe<5tation of receiving thereby all the com¬ 
forts of this life.” The remainder of the flesh 
is distributed among all the people present; 
and, consistent with the ancient and general 
notion of sacrifices, all those who taste it be¬ 
lieve, that Confucius will be gracious to them. 
The last ceremony is that of re-con du<5ting 
home the soul of Confucius, which they ima¬ 
gine was present at, and assisted in the sa¬ 
crifice : this is done by the priests repeating 
the following prayer: u We have offered up 
our oblations to thee with the utmost reve¬ 
rence and respe6t; we have implored thee to 
be present at our sacrifices of a sweet smelling 
savour, and now we accompany thy soul to 
Heaven.” During this ceremony the people 
kneel; and it is an established rule that those 
of the highest rank should be present. When 
the sacrifice is over, what remains of the food 
is distributed among the populace, and they 
are at liberty either to carry it home, or to eat 
it in the temple. These remains of the flesh 
are given to the children, in hopes the vir¬ 
tue it is endowed with will one day make them 
celebrated persons ; and the remains of the 
silk offered to Confucius are distributed among 
the girls to dress babies with, imagining that 
while they preserve those precious relics, they 
will be preserved from every danger. 

CONFUSIUS. See Confucius. 

CONISAlLUS, on CONISALTUS, a deity whom 
the Athenians worshipped, with the same rites 


and ceremonies as the Lampsacans did Priapus; 
whence some are induced to think they were 
the same deity under different names. 

CONN IDAS, tutor of Theseus. To him the 
Athenians sacrificed on the day preceding the 
feast dedicated to Theseus: thus, says Plutarch, 
€< Doing honour to his memory upon a much 
juster account than that which they pay to 
Silanio and Parrhasius, for having only made 
pidtures and statues of Theseus.” 

CONNIDEIA, a solemnity at Athens upon the 
day preceding the festival of Theseus, in which 
a ram was sacrificed to Connidas, tutor of that 
hero. 

CONSECRATION : the Greeks and Romans had 
a consecration or dedication of animals. Sueto¬ 
nius mentions the consecration of a great num¬ 
ber of horses by Julius Caesar, when he passed 
the Rubicon; and Eustathius observes, that 
it was customary among the Greeks to conse¬ 
crate whole herds of cattle, and several sorts 
of fowls, especially geese and peacocks, to their 
gods ; giving such animals their liberty, and 
forbidding all persons to touch or molest them. 
Athenaeus remarks, that they paid the same 
compliment to fishes, especially those of the 
most palatable and relishing kind ; and Pliny 
takes notice, that the dolphin of Oftavius Ani¬ 
cius had this favour conferred upon him. Ae- 
Iian likewise relates, that they sometimes put 
neck-laces about the necks of their fishes before 
they turned them loose to their element. The 
Romans had alsri their magical consecrations ; 
it being customary for their emperors to offer 
sacrifices, repeat charms, and dispose statues 
in certain places, imagining that such magical 
operations would hinder Barbarians from en¬ 
tering their dominions. In this manner Mar¬ 
cus Antoninus endeavoured to fortify himself 
against the invasion of the Marcomanni; and 
of this kind seems to have been both the Pal¬ 
ladium of Troy, and the vocal statue of Mem- 
non. There is a curious and particular de¬ 
scription of the consecration of the Roman 
Pontiffs in Macrobius, to the following pur¬ 
port: They dug a pit in the earth, into which 
the person to be consecrated was let down, 
dressed in priestly vestments, and the pit co¬ 
vered with a plank bored almost full of holes ; 
a bull, crowned with garlands of flowers, was 
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placed on this plank, and his throat being cut, 
the blood poured through on the priest, who 
received it on his head and his face. On as¬ 
cending from the pit, all covered with blood, 
he received the salutation of Pontifex. —Conse¬ 
cration among medalists, is the ceremony of 
the apotheosis, a translation of an emperor to 
the order of the gods. £S qq Apotheosis.*^ On me¬ 
dals the consecration is thus represented: one 
side presents the emperor’s head, crowned with 
laurel, sometimes veiled, whilst the inscrip¬ 
tion intitles him DivitS'; on the reverse is a 
temple, bustum, altar, or eagle, taking. its 
flight towards heaven, either from off the al¬ 
tar, or from a cippus : at other times the em¬ 
peror is seen in the air, borne up by the eagle, 
the inscription always Cohsccrcitio . These are 
the usual symbols: yet, on the reverse of An¬ 
toninus is the Antonine column. In the apo¬ 
theosis of empresses, instead of an eagle is a 
peacock. The honours rendered these prin¬ 
ces after death, were explained by the words 
Consccratio , Pater Divas , and Dens. Some¬ 
times around the temple or altar are put me- 
moria felix , or memoriae cternae : for princesses 
net emit as , and sideribus reccptq ; on the side of 
the head Dea, or The custom of conse¬ 

crating temples, altars, &c. is very ancient, 
and when confined to these, is called Dedication, 

See Apothcosis, Dcdication, 

CONSENTES, an appellative given by the Ro¬ 
mans to the twelve superior divinities, who 
were supposed to have concurred with Jupiter 
in his councils. Their names are thus given 
by Ennius: 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, 

Mars, Mer curius, 'Jovi, Nip tun us, Vulcan us, Jlpolio, 

CONSERVATOR, a name of Jupiter on several 

of the coins of Dioclesian, which exhibit his 

effigies, with thunder in his right, and a spear 

in his left hand; the inscription, Conservators 

% 

On others, instead of thunder, he holds forth 
a small image of Victory, with this inscrip¬ 
tion: Jovi Conskuvatoiu Oiuus, to Jupiter the 
conservator of the world, 

CONSEV1US, or rather Consuvius, a surname 

► 

of Janus. 

CONSIVA, a surname of Ops. 
CONSTELLATION, an assemblage or system 
of such stars as appear in the heavens to be 


near one another. Astronomers not only de¬ 
nominate them singly, but distribute them into 
asterisms or groups, allowing several stars to 
one Constellation, which, the better to distin¬ 
guish and observe, they reduce to the forms 
of animals; as men, bulls, bears; &c. or ima¬ 
ges of objeas familiarly known ; as a crown, 
a harp, a balance, &c. To some the names of 
those are assigned, who have rendered them¬ 
selves famous by illustrious aaions, or whose 
memories are consecrated to future veneration. 
The division of the stars by images and figures 
is of great antiquity, and seems to be as old as 
astronomy itself. In the book of Job, Orion, 
Ardturus, and the Pleiades, are mentioned; 
and in the writings of the first poets, Homer 
and Hesiod, the names of many constellations. 
The ancients,in their division of the firmament,, 
took in only so much as came under their no¬ 
tice, distributing it into forty-eight constella¬ 
tions; on our globes, however, about seventy 
are included. The names of the whole are as 
follow, viz. UrsaMinor, the Little Bear; Ursa 
Major, the Great Bear ; Draco, the Dragon ; 
'Cepheus, Cepheus; Bootes, Ardlophilax, or 
the Bear-ward ; Corona Borealis, the Northern 
Crown; Hercules kneeling; Lyra, the Harp; 
Cygnus gallina , the Swan ; Cassiopea, in her 
chair; Perseus; Auriga, the Waggoner; Ser- 
pentarius ophiucus , the Snake-bearer ; Serpens, 
the Serpent; Sagitta, the Arrow; Aquilla vuU 
tur , or Antinous, the Eagle, or Antinous; 
Delphinus, the Dolphin ; Equulus cqui seBio, 
the Horses Head; Pegasus cquus , the Flying 
Horse; Andromeda; Triangulum, the Trian¬ 
gle ; Aries, the Ram ; Taurus, the Bull ; Ge¬ 
mini, the Twins; Cancer, the-Crab; Leo, the 
Lion ; Berenices Coma, Berenice’s Hair; 
Virgo, the Virgin; Libra (chelae) the Scales; 
Scorpius, the Scorpion ; Sagittarius, the Arch¬ 
er ; Capricornus, the Goat; Aquarius, the 
Water-bearer; Pisces, the Fishes; Cetus, the 
Whale; Orion, Orion ; Eridanus////rwy, Eri- 
danus the Rivpr; Lepus, the Hare; Canis Ma¬ 
jor, the Great Dog ; Canis Minor, the Little 
Dog; Argo Navis, the Ship Argo ; Hydra, the 
Hydra; Crater, the Cup; Corvus, the Crow; 
Centaurus, the Centaur; Lupus, the Woll; 
Ara, the Altar ; Corona Australis, thcSouthern 
Crown ; Piscis Australis, the Southern Fish. 
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The preceding were the ancient Constellations; 
the new southern ones are: Columba Noachi, 
Noah’s Dove ; Robur Carolinum, the Royal 
Oak ; Grus, the Crane ; Phoenix, the Phenix ; 
Indus, the Indian ; Pavo, the Peacock ; Apus, 
yivis Indica , the Bird of Paradise ; Apis, Mus- 
ca, the Bee, or Fly ; Chamaelon, the Cameleon ; 
Triangulum Australis, the South Triangle ,■ 
Piscis volans. Passer , the Flying Fish ; Dorado, 
Xipbias, the Sword Fish ; Toucan, the Toucan ; 

, Hydrus, the Water-snake. The Greek and Ro¬ 
man poets gave wild and romantic fables about 
the origin of the Constellations, as may be seen in 
Hyginus, Natalis Comes, and Riccioius ; hence 
some out of vain zeal, rather than out of any love 
for the science, have been led to alter either 
the figure of the Constellations, or at least 
their names ; but the more judicious have re- 

. je&ed all such innovations, since they serve no 
good end; but occasion confusion. The old 

9 

Constellations, therefore, are still retained, both 
because better could not be substituted, and 
likewise to preserve a correspondence and uni¬ 
formity between the old astronomy and the 
new. 

CONSUALIA, feasts held among the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, in honour of the god Consus, i. e . Nep¬ 
tune, different from those other feasts of the 
. same deity called Neptunalia : They were intro¬ 
duced with a magnificent cavalcade, or proces¬ 
sion, on horse-back, Neptune being reputed 
the first who taught men the use of horses: 
whence his name Hippius , or equestrian. Evan- 
der is said to have first instituted this feast, 
which was X'e-established by Romulus under the 
name of Consus, to intimate that some god un¬ 
der the denomination of Consus, the god of 
counsel, suggested to him the rape of the Sa¬ 
bine women. It is said that the institution was 
planned with a view to this rape. But, however 
that might have been, it is certain the neigh¬ 
bouring people were not only invited to the 
feast, but to draw the greater concourse, lie 
gave out that having found an altar under 
ground, he proposed to consecrate it to the god 
it was intended to honour. Those who pretend 
to explain the mysteries,of Heathen theology, 
affirm, that the altar hidden under ground was 
simply a symbol of the secret design which Ro¬ 
mulus had formed. The Consimlia were in the 
VoU /. 4 


number of feasts called sacred , being consecra¬ 
ted to a divinity. Originally they were not dis¬ 
tinguished from those of the Circus ; whence 
it is said by Valerius Maximus, that the rape,of 
the Sabines was eiie<5ted at the games of the 
Circus. Plutarch observes, that during the 
days of this solemnity, horses and asses were 
left at rest, and were dressed out with crowns. 
Sec. on account of its being the feast of Neptu- 
nus Equestris. Festus reports that the caval¬ 
cade was performed with mules, it being an opi¬ 
nion that the mule was first used in drawing a 
car. Servius intimates that the Consualia fell 
on the 13th of August ; Plutarch plaees them 
on the 18 th, and the old Roman calendar on 
the 21st of that month. See Consus . 

CONSUS, a deity worshipped by the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, and supposed to be the god of .Counsel. 
He was also called Neptunus Equestris , and had an 
annual festival instituted to his honour, called 
Consualia, with likewise an altar under ground, 
in the great Circus at Rome, to shew that coun¬ 
sel ought to be kept secret. This god was sup¬ 
posed to have inspired Romulus with the design 
of ravishing the Sabine virgins. See Consualia . 

CONSYNA, the wife of Nicomedes, king of Bi- 
thynia, who, for her lascivious behaviour, was 
tom asunder by dogs. 

CONTUBERNALES, a title given to those divi¬ 
nities who were worshipped in the same temple, 

CONTUMELY and IMPUDENCE, two Vices, 
adored by the Athenians, under the figure of 
partridges, from a supposed analogy of nature. 

COON, the eldest son of Antenor and Theano, 
was killed by Agamemnon, whose hand he 
pierced with a javelin, in attempting to revenge 
Iphidamas his brother. 

COOS : According to Ovid the Coan women, or 
women of Coos, were transformed into cows 
by Juno, whom they reviled ; being provoked 



culcs, were, by her means, driven through their 
country. 

COPIA. See Abundant ia. 

COPREUS, son of Pclops, on the death of Iphi- 
tus, fled to Mycenae. 

CORA, or CORE, a name of Proserpine. See 
Cord a, 

CORAS, brother of Catillus and Tyburtinus, 
mentioned in the Aencid. 

C c 
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CORCYRA, an island in the Ionian sea, so called 
from a Nymph beloved by Neptune, was fa¬ 
mous for the shipwreck of Ulysses, and the gar¬ 
dens of Alcinous. 

COREI A, a festival in honour of Proserpine, nam¬ 
ed K ogn, which, in the Moloseian dialed, signi¬ 
fies a beautiful woman. 

COR ESI A, a surname of Minerva, to whom Ci¬ 
cero ascribed the invention of the chariot drawn 
by four horses abreast. 

CORESUS, priest of Bacchus, at Calydon. See 
Callirhoe. 

CORETAS, the person who first delivered the 
oracles at Delphi. 

CORI A, a surname of Minerva amongst the Ar¬ 
cadians. 

CORIPHAGENA, a name of Minerva, because 
she sprang from Jupiter’s brain. This epithet 
is given her by Plutarch. 

CORNIGER, or the horn-bearer, a surname of Bac¬ 
chus. The same epithet is applied by the 
poets to several rivers, as by Virgil to the Tybcr , 
and by Ovid to the Numicias ; the figures of 
their divinities being pictured with horns. 

CORNIX. See Coronis . 

CORNUCOPIA, a horn out of which proceeded 
plenty of all things; by a particular privilege 
which Jupiter granted his nurse, supposed to 
be the goat Amalthea. The real sense of the 
fable is, that a small territory in Libya, shaped 
not unlike the horn of a bullock, and exceed¬ 
ingly fertile, was given by king Ammon to his 
daughter Amalthea, who, from first favouring 
the worship of Jupiter in that region, was fa¬ 
bled to have been his nurse. On medals the 
Cornucopia is assigned to all deities, genii, and 
heroes, to evince the bounty of the former, and 
the beneficence of the latter, 

COROEBUS, son of Mygdon and Anaximena, 
assisted Priam against the Greeks, and hoped 
to have obtained,in consequence of it, his daugh¬ 
ter Cassandra in marriage. Cassandra persuad¬ 
ed him to withdraw from the war, but in vain. 
He was killed either by Pcncleus or Diomcdes, 
at the taking of Troy. 

Of the same name was a hero of Argolis, who hav¬ 
ing killed the serpent which Apollo sent to re¬ 
venge Argos, a plague ensued. The oracle at 
Delphi being consulted on the means to appease 
it, answered that Coroebus must ercCl a temple 


on the spot where a tripod which was given him 
should fall from his hand. 

Another Coroebus has been mentioned as killed by 
Neoptolemus; and a fourth by occupation a 
cook, who obtained the first prize in the Olym¬ 
pic games, for his superiority in running. 

CORON1DES, Aesculapius, son of Coronis. 

CORONIS, daughter of Phiegyas, king of Thes¬ 
saly, was beloved by Apollo, and, in conse¬ 
quence of the amour, became pregnant.*_, 

The god being informed by a crow that she also 
favoured a young man of Thessaly, was so ex¬ 
asperated at her infidelity, that he shot her with 
an arrow ; but repenting of what he had done, 
delivered her of the child, and changed the tale¬ 
bearer from white to black. Others relate, that 
Coronis, though with child by Apollo, admit¬ 
ted the familiarities of Ischys, the son of Ela- 
tus, for which Diana slew her, in revenge of 
her brother. The god, however, in compassion 
to the infant, either by Mercury, or in his own 
person, delivered the mother, and committed 
the child to Trigio, who after having nursed, 
consigned him to Chiron. Aesculapius was the 
boy thus rescued. 

Coronis, daughter of Coroneus, king of Phocis, 
shunning the importunities of Neptune, and fly¬ 
ing to Minerva for shelter, that goddess trans¬ 
formed her to a daw ; but Coronis rendering 
herself unworthy the prote&ion of Minerva, 
was afterwards banished her presence. 

Coronis, daughter of Atlas, by his wife Aethra, 
and one of the Hyades. 

CORONUS, son of Caeneus, one of the Argo¬ 
nauts, according to the first book of Apol¬ 
lonius. 

CORPREUS. See Pcriphes. 

CORTINA: It has been imagined by some, that 
the skin of the serpent Python, (with which 
the Pythoness had covered the tripod she sat 
upon, to deliver her oracles in the temple at 
Delphi) was thus named ; whilst others have 
taken it for the tripod itself. The Cortina , how¬ 
ever, was a bason either of silver or gold, so 
shallow as to resemble a hollow tabic, or waiter, 
and being placed on the sacred tripod, served 
the Pythoness to sit on. 

CORUS. See Cat Ulus. 

• CORUS, the Genius of the North-west Wind, is 
represented as elderly and with a beard. lie is 
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dx*essed so as to defend him from the cold, and 
carries a vase in his hand, as if pouring forth 

water; Silius Italicus hath described him spread- 

* 

ing out his dusky pinions, and driving on a tem¬ 
pest of snow, against the army of Hannibal; 
when passing the Alps: an image congruous 
to that of Lucilius, who stiles Corusking of the 
winds : Rex Corns Me duos bos Ventos , Austrum 
atque Aquiloneni, novissime alebat , &c.. 

COR YB ANTES, priests of Cybele, who danced 
and capered to the beating of drums. They 
inhabited Mount Ida in the island of Crete, 
where they nourished the infant Jupiter, keep¬ 
ing a continual tinkling with their cymbals, 
that his father Saturn, who had determined to 

9 

devour all his male offspring, might not hear 
the cries of this child. As among all the religi¬ 
ous orders of antiquity we meet with none of- 
tener in authors, so none were so extravagant 

-4n their rites as these priests of Cybele. These 
we find under the different names of Coryban- 
tes, Curites, Galli, and Idaei Dadtyli, but can 
scarcely discover-the etymology of either, or 
indeed little clear information about them, more 
than that they all were laterly eunuchs ; by na¬ 
tion Phrygians ; and in their solemn proces¬ 
sions danced in armour, making a confused 
noise with timbrels, pipes, and cymbals, howl¬ 
ing as insane, and slashing their flesh. . Of 

these rites Catullus has left a most beautiful 

■ 

description. So powerful were the associations 
connected with them that, according to Maxi¬ 
mus Tyrius, those who possessed the Coryban- 
tian spirit, upon hearing the sound of a flute, 
were instantly seized with enthusiasm, and lost 
the use of their reason: hence among the Greeks, 

to Corybantizc, was synonimous with 
to be frantic, or possessed, Diodorus Siculus 
remarks, that Corybas, son of Jason and Cy- 
belc, passing into Phrygia with his uncle Dar- 
danus, there instituted the worship of Cybele, 
and gave his own name to her priests. Strabo 
relates it as the opinion of some, that the Cory- 
bantes were children of Jupiter and Calliope, 
as also were the Cabiri. Others say, the word 
had its origin from their dancing, and phan- 
tastic gestures. See Curetes , Idaei Da'clyli . 

Such arc the accounts of the Corybantcs in gene¬ 
ral, to which may be added the notices that fol¬ 
low. 


196 

The Phrygians, notwithstanding their boast of 
being the oldest of nations, did not emerge 
from barbarism till after many others. Their 
first efforts towards civilization were owing to 
the exertions of their jugglers, or diviners, who 
resembled indeed the Da<5tyli their neighbours, 
but from their attachment to their ancient su- 
. perstitions, were looked upon as descended from 

Saturn and Rhea. The first art introduced a- 

% 

mongst them was metallurgy, and Ovid de¬ 
scribes them as employed with the Curetes in 
fabricating armour. As the darkness of savage 

life can only be effectually dissipated by the 

% 

beams of literature, the Cory ban tes, or Phry¬ 
gian Diviners, discovering this truth, were not 
only zealous to receive it themselves, but also 
to refle6t it on their nation. Hence the notion 
of their origin from Apollo and Thalia. 

Their number at first was but three ; and for the 
same reason the Cabiri and Da6tyli were con¬ 
fined to that number, which Julian states, in 
the language of mysticism, to have been in con¬ 
formity to the archie hypostasis. The names of 
the first, according to Nonnus, were Cyrbas , 
Pyrrcbus , and Idocus. Diodorus reduced them 
to Corybas alone, the son of Jasion and Cybele, 
who is said to have denominated from himself, 
those who aided him in celebrating the mys¬ 
teries of his mother. 

Demetrius, of Scepsis, has mistaken their origin, 
having considered them as youths only, devoted 
to the worship of Cybele, who were chosen to 
dance in armour, and vault in cadence, at her 
feasts. The same opinion is adopted by Sti'abo, 
who supposed them to be simply the ministers 
of Rhea. But this is to confound, as Diodorus 
has done, the’first Cory ban tes and those who 
succeeded. Besides, it is evident, from proofs 
out of number, that pre-eminence in the priest¬ 
hood was peculiar to them.-They differ¬ 

ed not from the Galli, or Eunuchs, the chief of 
whom, notwithstanding the contrary is asserted, 
was the only one that suffered emasculation.— 
The Metagyrtes were members of an inferior 
order, mendicants by profession, whose cm- 
• ployment was to beat the cymbals and drums ; 
which instruments they carried attached to their 
necks. At length their dissolute condu<5l con¬ 
siderably discredited the worship of their divi¬ 
nity, which, being ancient and considerably 
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extended, naturally became depraved in pro¬ 
portion. Hence, in process of time, the Co- 
rybantes not only deified their chief, but were 
regarded as divinities themselves. See Attys , 
Cybele , GalU, c He, 

CORYBANTICA, a festival held in Crete, in 
hoiiour of the Corybantes, prote6tors of Jupi¬ 
ter, when he was concealed in that island from 
his father Saturn* who sought to devour him. 

CORY BAS. See Corybantes . 

CORYCIA, a Nymph beloved of Apollo, by whom 
she had the Corycides. 

CORYCIDES, Nymphs so called from the grot of 
Corycium, situate at the foot of Parnassus. This 
name is often applied to the Muses. See Corycia . 

CORYMBIFER, a name of Bacchus, in allusion 
to the whirls of ivy-berries which garnished his 
crown, and because the ivy was sacred to him. 

CORYNAEUS, a commander under Turn us, kil¬ 
led by Asylas. 

CORYNETA and CORYNETES, son of Vulcan, 

a celebrated robber. 

CORYPHAEA, a name of Diana, so called by 
Pausanias, from a mountain near Epidaurus. 

COR1TALIA, a surname of Diana. 

CORYTHUS, son of Oenone and Paris. See 
Oenone. 

COSING AS, a Thracian, and priest of Juno. 

COTTUS, one of the giants with a hundred 
hands, who, in the revolt against Jupiter, fell 
in the general overthrow of the conspirators. 

COTYS: Of this name there were several; one 
was king of Asia; another king of Maeonia, and 
son of Manes, by Callirhoe ; a third conceited 
he should marry Minerva. 

COTYTT1A, a no&urnal festival in Greece, in 
honour ofCotytta, or Cotyttis, goddess of wan¬ 
tonness. It was observed by the Athenians, 
Corinthians, Chians, Thracians, and others; 
and celebrated with such rites as were most ac¬ 
ceptable to the goddess, who was thought to be 
delighted with libidinous excess. 

Another festival of this name was celebrated in 
Sicily, where the worshippers carried boughs, 
hung with cakes and fruit, which any person 
might pluck off, and devour. This last, ac¬ 
cording to Gyraldus, was in memory of the 
rape of Proserpine, who is by some thought to 
be the same with Cotytto. The worship of this 
deity was translated from Greece to Rome.— 


Her priests were named Baptae. See Bap . 
tae. 

COTYTTIS. See Cotytto . 

COTYTTO, the goddess of libidinous excesss_ 

See Coiyttia. 

COVELLA, a surname of Juno. 

CRABUS, an Egyptian divinity. 

CRANE, a Nymph. See Carna . 

CRANTOR, armour-bearer of Peleus, killed by 
Demoleon. 

CRATAIS. See Crateis. 

CRATEUS, son of Minos and Pasiphae, having 
consulted the oracle on his fate, was told he 
should be killed by Althemenes, his son. This 
youth, terrified at the prediction, to avoid be¬ 
ing the cause of death to his father, after kil¬ 
ling one sister, whom Mercury had dishonour¬ 
ed, and marrying the rest to princes at a dis¬ 
tance, departed himself into voluntary exile. 
Crateus, though secured by these expedients 
from the dread of danger, being unable to en¬ 
dure the dereliction of his son, equipped a fleet, 
and determined to find him. His first course 
was directed to Rhodes, and there unhappily 
Althemenes was. Crateus attempted to land, 
but was resisted by the natives, who took him 
for an enemy. In the combat Althemenes un¬ 
knowingly opposed him, and wounding him 
with an arrow, put an end to his life. A re¬ 
cognition took place before Crateus expired, 
and Althemenes, as he wished, sunk into the 
earth. 

r* 

CRATEIS, a Nymph, the mother ofScylla. 

CRENAEUS, one of the Lapithae. 

CREON, son of Sisyphus, king of Corinth, pro¬ 
mised Jason, who had repudiated Medea, Glauce 
his daughter in marriage. To be revenged on 
her rival, Medea presented her a robe, which, 
being impregnated with poison, was no sooner . 
put on, than it began to kindle on the wearer, 
who, with her father and his family, perished 
in the flames. See C reus a. 

CREON, son of Menoeceus, and brother of Jo- 
casta, the mother and the wife of Oedipus, on 

the death of Laius, her former husband, as¬ 
cended the Theban throne. But such was the 
lmvock of the Sphinx amongst the people of 
Thebes, that their new sovereign voluntarily 
offered both his sister and sceptre to any per¬ 
son who should solve the acnigma proposed, 
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and thereby terminate the mischief. Many 
candidates came forward, and all rued their 
temerity, till Oedipus, by explaining the rid¬ 
dle, occasioned the death of the Sphinx. Hav¬ 
ing taken possession of the kingdom, he un¬ 
knowingly married his mother, and by her had 
two sons, who agreed, when the throne be¬ 
came vacant, to reign alternately, each for a 
year. Eteocles, as the elder, assumed the so¬ 
vereignty, but refusing to resign it at the ex¬ 
piration of his time, Polynices endeavoured to 
compel him, and.led against him for that pur¬ 
pose an army of Argives. The contest, how¬ 
ever, being decided by a single combat, which 
was equally fatal to both, the government de¬ 
volved again upon Creon, till Leodamas, the 
son of Eteocles, should be of an age to reign. 
Creon espousing the party of Eteocles, forbad 
that Polynices or his adherents should be bu¬ 
ried, on pain to the offenders of being buried 
alive. Antigone, notwithstanding, in defiance 
of his threat, interred her brother Polynices; 
and having suffered the punishment denounc¬ 
ed, Haem on, son of the Tyrant, for the love 
of her, killed himself on her grave. The pro¬ 
hibition of sepulture to the Argives, drew upon 
Creon the resentment of Theseus, by whose 
hand he in consequence fell. 

CREONTIADES, son of Hercules, by Megara, 
daughter of Creon, was killed by his father be¬ 
cause he had slain Lycus. 

CREOPHILUS, a Samian, whom Homer, from 

his hospitality, is said to have rewarded with a 

a poem. Some pretend he was the poet’s mas¬ 
ter. 

CREPHAGENETES, a deity worshipped at 
Thebes in Egypt, and supposed to have been 
the same with Cneph. Sec Cveph . 

CREPITUS VENTRIS, was even a divinity. 

CRESCENT. See Diana, Jo, &c . 

CRESPHONTES, one of the Heraclidae, was ce¬ 
lebrated as a hero. 

CRETAN BULL : the seventh labour of Hercu¬ 
les. See Hercules . 

CRET A: In the island of this name, once famous 
for its hundred cities, the Cory ban tes were 
said to have educated Jupiter. Human sacri¬ 
fices were here offered to him, and to Saturn ; 

and greater part of the Pagan divinities are 
said to have been natives of it. 


CRETE ; of this name were both a daughter of 
Deucalion, and the wife of Minos. 

CRETEUS. See Crateus. 

CRETHEIA VIRGO, Helle, grand-daughter of 
Cretheus. 

CRETHEIS, wife of Acastus, king of Thessaly, 
was in love with Peleus, the husband of Eri- 
gone, but, not being able to engage his affec- 
tion r she pretended to his wife that Peleus was 
unfaithful; and Erigone, in consequence, put 
an end to her life. Cretheis, not satisfied with 
this revenge, accused Peleus with designs on 
her own virtue; for which Acastus exposed him 
to wild beasts and Centaurs. Peleus, however, 
returning victorious, first killed Cretheis, and 
afterward, her husband. 

CRETHEUS, son of Aeolus, by Tyro, his bro¬ 
ther’s daughter, was father of Aeson, Pheres 
and Amithaon, and grand-father of Jason. He 
built the city of Iolchos in Thessaly, the capi¬ 
tal of his dominions. His wife Demodice hav¬ 
ing persuaded him that Phryxus had attempt¬ 
ed her honour, Cretheus, in his fury, resolved 
to destroy him. Phryxus, however, saved him 
by flying with Helle. 

CRETHON, son of Diodes, was killed in the 
Trojan war with his brother, by the same 
stroke from Aeneas. It was with great diffi¬ 
culty, that Menelaus could rescue their bodies 
from the Trojans. 

CRET IDES, Nymphs of the island of Crete. 

CREUS, son of Coeius, or Uranus and Terra. 

CREUS A, daughter of Creon, king of Corinth, 
was married to Jason whilst his first wife Me¬ 
dea was still alive : this so enraged the rejected 
Medea, that, in revenge, she sent Creusa a 
present of a robe, and a golden crown tinged 
with naphtha, which set fire to her and the 
• palace. 

CREUSA, daughter of Priam, king of Troy, by 
Hecuba, was wife of Aeneas, but whom, though 
she escaped the conflagration of that city, he 
lost on their way to embark, she being carried 
away by the goddess Cybcle. 

Another Creusa was daughter of Erechthcus, king 
of Athens, and mother of Janus, by Apollo ; but 
See Evadne. 

CRT ASUS, son of Argos, king in Peleponnc- 
sus. 

f 

CRINIS, priest of Apollo, who, for neglecting 
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the sacrifices of his god, was punished, by 
having his country over-run with rats and 
mice. Nevertheless, on making compensation, 
his offence was forgiven, and the vermin were 
destroyed by the arrows of the god; an ex¬ 
ploit which procured him the title of rat-hiller. 
See Smintheus. 

CRINISUS. See Accstcs, Egesta . 

CRINO, one of the Danaides. Also, a daughter 
of Antenor. 

CRIOBOLIUM, a sacrifice of rams. See Aegio - 
bolium. 

CRIOPHAGUS, the ram-eater, a divinity so nam¬ 
ed from the multitude of rams which were sa¬ 
crificed to him. 

CRIOPHORUS, a surname of Mercury. 

CR1THEIS, daughter of Melanopus, became 
pregnant by a person unknown; and, after¬ 
ward, marrying Phermicis of Smyrna, was de¬ 
livered of Homer. 

CROC ALE, daughter of the river Ismenus. 

CROCODILE, an amphibious animal, the sym¬ 
bol of Egypt, and one of its gods, 

CROCUS. See S mil ax. 

CRODUS, or KRODO, a divinity of the ancient 
Saxons, supposed to be Saturn. 

CROEON, father of Meganira. 

CROESMUS, a Trojan chieftain, slain by Me- 
ges. 

CROESUS, the fifth and last king of Lydia, of 
the family of the Mermnades, succeeded Aly- 
attes, his father. He made the Greeks of Asia 
tributary, subdued the Phrygians, Mysians, 
Paphlagonians, Thracians, and Carians, amas¬ 
sed vast riches, and became one of the most 
powerful and magnificent of princes. He 
drew the learned to his court, and took a 
pleasure in conversing with them. When 
Solon came to Sardis, at the request of Croe¬ 
sus, and not being in the least a fie 61 ed by the 

pomp of embroidery, purple, and jewels, in which 
Croesus was tricked out, he commanded his at¬ 
tendants to open his treasury, and shew him the 
stores he possessed. When Solon had returned 
from viewing them all, Croesus asked him, 
ff If ever he had seen a happier man ?” To 
which Solon answered, “ He knew one Tcllus, 
a fellow-citizen, who was an honest man, had 
good children, a competent estate, and end¬ 
ed his life in fighting for his country.”—- 


Croesus looking upon him as void of judgment, 
for not measuring happiness by the extent of 
wealth, again asked him, If, besides Tellus, 
he knew any man more happy?” Solon replied. 
Yes, Cleobis and Bito, who were- conspicu¬ 
ous for their fraternal affedtion, and filial duty ; 
for when the oxen which should have drawn 
their mother to the temple of Juno, were too 
long in coming, they themselves supplied their 
place to hasten her thither. The fond mother 
delighted with their piety, was congratulated 
by the votaries of 'the goddess she served, and 
her sons having enjoyed the sacrifice and ap¬ 
plause, retired to rest, but awoke no more.” 
“ Howl” cried Croesus displeased, Dost not 
thou reckon us then among the number of the 
happy ?”. Solon, unwilling either to flatter him, 
or to exasperate him more, replied: King 
of Lydia I as God has given us Greeks a mode¬ 
rate proportion of other things, so likewise of 
a free and popular wisdom, (not, perhaps, so 
well suited to the splendor of royalty, as to our 
less exalted condition), which, contemplating 
the vicissitudes of human life, forbids us to be 
elated at a present enjoyment, or greatly to 
admire the happiness of any, while liable to 
the changes of time, since futurity contains 
in it an unknown variety. Him only we es¬ 
teem happy, whose happiness God continues to 
the end; but for him who has still all the hazards 
of life to encounter, we think he can with no 
more reason be pronounced happy, than the 
wrestler can be proclaimed and crowned as 
viftor, before he has finished the combat.”— 
Solon, on this, was dismissed, and Croesus re¬ 
mained uninstrudted. Shortly after, the Ly¬ 
dian monarch made war upon Cyrus, but not 
being able to withstand the power he had pro¬ 
voked, his capital was sacked, and himself 
taken. Cyrus condemned him to be burnt, and 
a pile being kindled for th® purpose, Croesus, 
when the flames approached him, three times 
apostrophized Solon. Cyrus surprized, inqui¬ 
red, what man or god lie invoked. Croesus re* 
peated their conversation, and such was its 
efiedt upon Cyrus, that he not only remitted 
the punishment, but honoured Croesus with 
his friendship. 

In the assault upon Sardis, the son of Croesus, 
who had been dumb from his birth, observing 
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the weapon of a Persian soldier aimed at his 
father, and being unable to ward off the blow, 
at once, through the impulse of terror, ex¬ 
claimed, c<r Kill not Croesus!” Plutarch men¬ 
tions that among the statues of gold which 
Croesus placed in the temple at Delphi, was 
one of a female baker, of which this was the 
occasion. Alyattes, father of Croesus, having 
married a second wife, who brought him se¬ 
veral children, she formed the design of secur¬ 
ing the crown to her own issue, by putting a 
period to the life of her son-in-law. With 
that view she tampered with this baker to poi¬ 
son a loaf, which was to be served up at the 
table of Croesus ; but the woman, struck with 
horror at the idea of so criminal an a<5t, ac¬ 
quainted the prince with the plot. Retalia¬ 
tion took place, and the loaf being served up 
to the children of the queen, their deaths se¬ 
cured to Croesus the succession ; whilst he, on 
ascending the throne, in gratitude to his pre¬ 
server, ere<5ted to her memory this statue of 
gold : in honour to whom, the same author 
observes, she had a better title than many of 
those boasted heroes, who have risen to fame 
by murder and havock. 

CROMERUACH, the principal idol of the Irish 
before the arrival of St. Patrick amongst them. 
At his approach it fell to the earth, whilst the 
lesser idols sunk chin-deep in it. According 
to the biographers of the Saint, the heads of 
the latter, in memory of this miracle, are still 
visible above ground in the plain of Moy-sleu<5t 
in Brefin, Cromeruach was of gold and silver 
carved, surrounded by the twelve other god- 
lings .of brass. 

CROMUS : Both Neptune and Lycaon had sons 
of this name. 

CRONIA, an Athenian festival in honour of Sa¬ 
turn, who is called in Greek It/>om. It was ce¬ 
lebrated in the month Hecatombacon, which 
was formerly called Cronius. Another of Sa¬ 
turn’s festivals was celebrated upon the 16th of 
Mctagitnion, at Rhodes, where they offered in 
sacrifice a condemned criminal. 

CRONIUS, one of the Centaurs. 

CROTON, a man killed by Hercules, and after¬ 
wards honoured by him. 

CROTOPIAS, Linus, the grand-son of Croto- 

pus. 


CROTOPUS, eighth king of the Argives, and 
father of Psamathe, the mother, by Apollo, of 
Linus. 

CTEATUS, one of the Molionides. See A&or, 
Molionides. 

CTESIPHON, a Grecian architect, who planned 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

CTESIPPUS: Of this name there are two ; one, 
son of Hercules and Deianira; the other, son 
of Astydimia. 

CTIMENE, the youngest daughter of Laertes by 
Anticlea, and sister of Ulysses. 

CUBA, the tutelary goddess of sleepers. 

CUNIA, or CUNINA, a tutelar deity of infants. 
She attended the cradle, and watched the young 
ones whilst they slept. 

CUPAVO, a son of Cycnus, who, for the sym¬ 
pathy he felt for Phaeton, was changed into a 
swan. 

CUPENCUS, a chief on the part of T urn us, kil¬ 
led in the twelfth Aeneid. 

CUP I DO, CUPID, the God of Love. Some make 
him one of the most ancient of the deities, and 
say he had no parents, but succeeded immedi¬ 
ately to Chaos. Others report, that Nox or 
Night, produced an egg, and having hatched 
it under her sable wings, brought forth Cupid^ 
or Love, who, on golden pinions, immediately 
flew through the whole world. Hesiod makes 
him the son of Chaos and Terra ; Simonides of 
Mars and Venus; Alcaeus of Strife and Ze- 
phyrus ; Sappho of Venus and Coelus; and Se¬ 
neca of Venus and. Vulcan. Others imagine 
him to have been the offspring of Porus, god 
of Counsel, and Penia, goddess of Poverty ; 
whilst, according to some, he was reputed the 
son of Zephyrus and Flora. The common opi¬ 
nion however is, that Cupid was descended 
from Mars and Venus, and the favourite child 
of his mother ; who, without his aid, as she 
confesses in Virgil, could do but little execu¬ 
tion. Indeed the poets, when they invoice the 
mother, seldom fail to address the son ; and it 
was perhaps this consciousness of his importance 
that rendered him sometimes refractory. This 
Cupid was called Antcros, or Lust. But the an- 
cicntsmention anothcr,son of JupiterandVenus, 
of a nobler character, whose delight was to in¬ 
spire refined sentiments of love and of virtue. 
His name was Eros, or properly Love. Eros bore 
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a golden dart, which caused real joy and affec¬ 
tion, Anteros a leaden arrow, which raised a 
fleeting passion, ending in satiety and disgust. ! 
Venus being told by Themis, that her son E- 
ros could not grow to maturity till she had an¬ 
other son, the goddess became the mother of 
Anteros, by Mars; whence she is called by O- 
vid the parent of two Cupids, or Loves. To 
Anteros the Athenians ere6ted an altar and a 
statue, representing him naked, under the form 
of a beautiful youth, holding two cocks upon 
his breast, and endeavouring to make them 
peck his head. It is thought that the two wing¬ 
ed Cupids which draw the chariot of Venus, 
in a medal of the Julian family, are Eros and 
Anteros. Cupid was usually represented naked, 
to shew that love has nothing of its own : he is 
armed with a bow and quiver full of darts, to 
typify his power over the mind ; and crowned 
with roses, as emblems of the delightful but 
transitory pleasures he bestows ; sometimes he 
is depicted blind, to intimate that Love can see 
no faults in the obje6t beloved ; at others he 
appears with a rose in one hand, and a dolphin 
in the other: sometimes he is seen standing be¬ 
twixt Hercules and Mercury, to signify the pre¬ 
valence of eloquence and valour in love; at 
others he is placed near Fortune, to express 
how much the success of lovers depend on that 
inconstant goddess: he is always drawn with 
wings, to denote that nothing is more fleeting 
than the passion he excites. In antiques he is 
seen leaping, dancing, playing, and climbing 
trees ; he is pictured in the air, on the earth, 
on the sea, and sometimes in the fire : he rides 
on animals, drives chariots, plays on musical 
instruments: he mounts panthers and lions, 
and uses their manes for a bridle, to denote 
that love tames the most savage ; and rides up¬ 
on a dolphin, to shew that his empire extends 
over the sea. He is generally described with a 
bow, arrows, and a torch ; sometimes with an 
helmet and a spear, to signify that love disarms 
the fiercest of men. Mr. Spence gives the follow¬ 
ing particulars relative to these little, though 
powerful deities: cr As to the Cupids, they 
were supposed of old to be very numerous, but 
there were two which were the chiefs of all that 
number. One of these chief Cupids was looked 
on as the cause of love, and the other as the 


cause of its ceasing ; accordingly the antiqua¬ 
rians now at Floience usually call the two little 
Cupids at the foot of the Venus of Medici by the 
names of Eros and Anteros ; and there is some¬ 
thing not only in the air of their faces, but in 
their very make and attitudes, which agrees 
well enough with those names, the upper one 
being lighter, and of a more pleasing look, and 
the lower one more heavy and sullen: Ovid 
calls the latter Lethacus Amor, and Cicero, An¬ 
teros. Were we to follow a figure that Father 
Montfaucon gives us for Anteros, we must make 
him an old man ; his appearance in it is much 
more like that of a Hercules than of a Cupid. 
Ovid certainly speaks of this very Cupid as a 
boy, and I do not know any one of the poets 
that ever speaks of Cupid as an old man. I for¬ 
merly used to think, from his name, that An¬ 
teros was looked on by the ancients as the cause 
of aversion ; but that, I believe, is a mistake too; 
for Ovid, the great master in all affairs relating 
to love, represents him only as making the pas¬ 
sion of love cease, but not as creating aversion, 
where he speaks most fully of this deity ; and 
in another of his poems, shews that love and 
aversion were then supposed to proceed not 
from different Cupids, but from different ar¬ 
rows of the same Cupid. There are scarce any 
figmres more common in the works of the an¬ 
cient artists than those of Cupids in general, 
and they always represent them as young, 
pleasing, and handsome. I remember a pretty 
statue of one at the Venevfe, a seat of the king 
of Sardinia, near Turin, in which he appears 
like a youth of about seventeen or eighteen 
years old ; and Raphael, (who may almost pass 
for an authority, when we are speaking of Ro¬ 
man antiquities) represents him as about the 
same age in his marriage of Cupid and Psyche; 
7 but the most common way of representingCupid 
I in the works of the ancients themselves is quite 
* as a child, of not above seven or eight years 
old, and sometimes even younger than that: 
his look is almost always like that of a child; 
■' generally pretty, and sometimes a little idle or 
' sly, according to the occasion. His hair, 
which is very soft and fine, in the best sta¬ 
tues of him, is sometimes dressed up too in a 
very pretty manner, as particularly, in that 
celebrated figure of him with Pysche, in the 
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Great Duke’s gallery ; a good copy of which 
begins now to be not uncommon in England. 
He is almost always naked., and of a good 
shape, rather inclining to plumpness, but not 
too much, it being usually only enough to ex¬ 
press the healthful and thriving air that be- 
' comes his age. His wings are ornamental as 
well as useful, and were probably sometimes 

9 

represented in the paintings of the ancients as 
of various and pleasing colours. His bow, 
his quiver, and his darts, are spoken of so vul¬ 
garly among our poets to this day, that they 
scarce need be mentioned here ; besides which 
the ancient poets sometimes give him, as well 
as Hymen, a lighted torch ; and some of them 
seem to speak of his arrows themselves as all 
burning, or at least as tinged with fire. The 
ancient artists and poets represent their Cupids 
in general in two sorts of ways, that are very 
diffei'ent from each other ; either as idle and 
playful, of as very powerful, and as governing 
all things:—hence, in gems, and other pieces 
of antiquity, wherever you meet with Cupids, 
you almost always meet with them concerned 
in some little diversion, or some little foolery 
or another. You see some of them driving a 
hoop, or playing with quoits, and others wrest¬ 
ling or fighting in jest, in a little sort of circus 
of their own: sometimes they are got about 
their mother, or perhaps some Nymph, by the 
! water-side, and are diverting themselves in their 
different manners. In some antiques two of 
them are very seriously employed about the 
catching of a butterfly ; in another, one is as 
intent to burn a butterfly with the torch he 
holds in his hand : though this indeed might be 
brought as an instance of their power, as well 
as of their idle tricks, for the butterfly is gene¬ 
rally used by the Greek artists as an emblem 
for the human soul; and a Cupid fondling or 
burning a butterfly, is just the same with them 
as a Cupid caressing or tormenting the goddess 
Psyche, or the soul. It is remarkable‘enough 
that in the Greek language the same word is 
‘Used indifferently for this little fluttering in- 
sc6t and the soul, (or the animuln vaguln bUm- 
(Inla, as Adrian called it) and it is as remarka¬ 
ble that, though the old artists have represented 
Cupids playing with butterflies so many dif¬ 
ferent ways, there is scarce any one of them 
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* for which I could not produce some parallel in 
their representations of Cupid and Psyche.— 
There might have been a great deal of good 
sense, (and perhaps something above good 
sense) in the fixing on this emblem ; at least, 

nothing, I think, could point out the survival 
and liberty of the soul, after its separation from 
the body, in a stronger and more argumenta¬ 
tive manner, than an animal which is first a 
gross, heavy, creeping inse6l, and which, after 
dropping its slough, becomes, by an amazing 
change, a light, airy, flying, free, and happy 
creature. I remember to have seen an antique 
in which Cupid was represented in a car drawn 
by two Psyches, and another in which a Cupid 
was drawn by two butterflies: and this latter 
might yet have a further meaning, for as the 
car denotes triumph, and the drawing any one 
in a car is a mark of the utmost submission, 
this might be principally intended by the ar¬ 
tist to express the absolute power of love over 
all the beings of the air. In like manner they 
express his dominion over all the other ele¬ 
ments : thus you see him riding on a lion, on 
a dolphin ; sometimes on a Centaur, sometimes i 
on a Chimaera, to shew that love can conquer 
all the fiercest monsters that ever were suppo¬ 
sed to have been upon the earth. He rides on 
the lion, playing on the lyre, and the savage 
creature he rides on looks as if he had quite for- N , 
got his nature, in listening to him. The moral 
of this gem is just the same with that of the 
known story of Cimon and Iphigenia, in Boc- 
cace, and the artist in it tells us, at the first 
glance of the eye, what one must read so many 
pages to learn from the author.” It has been 
already hinted, that a diversity prevailed a- 
mongst the ancients, in their representations 
of the divinity of love, in respeft to the age of 
the figure attributed to him. On one of tlie 
most ancient cornelians, if we .may judge from 
the letters in the name of Phrygillus, the ar¬ 
tist, lie is represented not as an infant, but a 
grown-up hoy, with the expansive wings of an 
eagle ; such as were given to almost all the gods 
in the earlier exhibitions of them. After Phry¬ 
gillus, however, Solon, Tryphon, and others, 
in some sort, changed the character of Cupid, 
by representing him as more infantine, and 
with shorter pinions ; accordingly he appears 

1) d 
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on a variety of gems to resemble the children 
of Fiamingo, and particularly in the Hercula¬ 
neum pictures on black ground, of the size of 
the dancers. The most beautiful infants in 

' marble at Rome are the sleeping Cupid in the 
villa Albani; that in the Capitol playing 
with a swan; and an infant in the villa Ne- 
groni, mounted on a tiger, with two Loves, 
one frightening the other with a masque. 

The Abbe la Pluche traces the origin of this lit¬ 
tle god from the Egyptian Horus, which at¬ 
tended the terrestrial Isis, or the Venus Popu- 
laris or Pandemos; who was, according to the 
custom of the neomenia, represented with dif¬ 
ferent attributes, sometimes with the wings of 
the Etesian wind; at others, with the club of 
Hercules and arrows of Apollo, and at others 
riding on a lion, driving a bull, tying a ram, 
or inclosing in his net a large fish. These at¬ 
tributes, which pointed out the different sea¬ 
sons of the year, by the sun’s entrance into 
those signs, gave rise, to many fables, and the 
empire of Love was made to extend to heaven 
and earth, and even to the depths of the ocean, 
this little but powerful child disarming both 
gods and men. 

CURA, Inquietude, a divinity to whom Fable attri¬ 
butes the formation of the human body, and an 
absolute power over it, through the whole of life. 

CURCHUS, a deity of the ancient inhabitants of 
Prussia, who was believed to preside over eat¬ 
ing and drinking, on which account they of¬ 
fered him their first fruits. In honour of this 
god they kept up a continual fire, and every year 
breaking his old statue, erected him a new one. 

CUREOTIS, the third day of the festival Apaturia. 

CURETES, a sort of priests or people of the 
isle of Crete, called also Corybantcjs . This 

name, according to Strabo, was given them 
because they cut off the hair on their foreheads 
to elude the grasp of an enemy ; being 

pot, tonsure , from to crop . 
Others deduce it from xuporpo<ptct, feeding or edu¬ 
cating a child, as they arc said to have educated 
Jupiter, They were also called Id act DaUlyli, 
and were, according to Diodorus Siculus, the 
first inhabitants of Crete, dwelling on Mount 
Ida. The Idaci Datflyli were originally of Phry¬ 
gia, from whom some of the Curetcs were sup¬ 
posed to have descended; whilst others were 


imagined to have sprung from the earth. Ovid 
says they had their origin from a shower of 
rain. Lucian and Diodorus Siculus represent 
them as very expert in throwing darts, though 
other authors give them no weapons but buck¬ 
lers and pikes ; all, however, furnish them with 
tabors and castanets, and add that they danced 
much to the noise and clashing of them. In o- 

ther authors a different account of the Curetes 

♦ % 

is given: according to Pezron, in particular, 
they were not only contemporary with Saturn, 
&c. but in the countries of Crete and Phrygia, 
what the Druids and Bards were among the 
Gauls, &c. i. e % priests who had the care of re¬ 
ligious rites, and the worship of the gods:_ 

hence, as it was supposed, there was no com¬ 
munication with the gods but by divinations, 
auguries, and the operations of magic, the Cu¬ 
retes passed for magicians and enchanters. To 
their skill in these arts, they added the study of 
nature, the stars, and of poesy, and thus be¬ 
came philosophers, astronomers, and poets. 
Such were the Curetes, and, after them, the 
Druids, with this difference, that the Cui'etes, 
in the time of the Titans, were engaged in that 
war ; for which reason they are represented not 
only as armed, but as wonderfully dexterous 
at dancing in armour, and fantastically bran¬ 
dishing their bucklers and javelins. From this 
circumstance Pezron conjedtures Curetes to 
have com6, considering it as derived from the 
Celtic euro , the same with xp«co in the Greek, to 
strike or beat. According to Kircher, the Cu¬ 
retes were what the spirits are among the Cabba- 
lists, the powers in Dionysius, the demons of the 
Platonists, and the genii of the Egyptians.— 
Vossius distinguishes three kinds of Curetes, 
those of Actolia, of Phrygia, and of Crete, who 
were originally derived from the Phrygians,— 
The first, he says, took their name from xupv, 
tonsure , because from the time of a combat in 
which the enemy seized their long hair, they 
always kept it cut; those of Phrygia and Crete 
he supposes were so called from >wp<Sr, a young 
man , in reference to their youth, or because they 
nursed Jupiter when he was young ; but these 
etymologies are frivolous at best. 

Various as these accounts of the Curetes arc, it is 
in common agreed that Crete was their country, 
and that their origin was as ancient as this fabu- 
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lous genealogy- In addition to the opinion that 
the Da<5tyli were their ancestors, and that they 
came from Phrygia, Ephorus subjoins that they 
were brought into Crete by Minos, and gave 
to that island their name. The President des 
Brosses, to cut off all difficulty, advances that 
the Curetes were the ancient priests of that part 
of Europe which borders on Greece and the 
East, and corresponded to the Druids of.the 
Celts, the Salii of the Sabins, the Sorcerers and 
Jugglers of Laponia, or to those of the Savages 
of America, Siberia, and Kamtchatka; and, 
adds he, it is in vain to squabble about their 
country, since priests of this kind are every 
where found where the rude faith of a savage 
superstition constitutes the basis of popular pre¬ 
judice. 

It appears certain, that they first cultivated the 
island of Crete, and laboured to civilize its in¬ 
habitants. They taught the Cretans to collect 
their sheep into flocks, and the goats scattered 
over their rocks : to domesticate bees for their 
honey ; to flux iron and to forge i. A know¬ 
ledge of astronomy has been ascribed to them, 
and in stilingthem the offspring of Queen Me¬ 
lissa, who instructed the Cretans in new rites 
and sacred pomps, no more is meant than that 
the introduction of these originated with them. 

Gcgcncs, or Earth-born and Ministers of Rhea, 
are titles sufficient to prove them the votaries 
of this ancient divinity, with whom they asso¬ 
ciated Ouranus, or Heaven, regarded in their 
theogony as the father of the gods. Hence it 
appears that their do&rine was consonant to 
that of all the Pelasgic hordes, and that they 
irritated against them the inhabitants of Crete, 
by attempting to innovate on their notions of 
religion. The partizans of the insular super¬ 
stition were the Titans, that is, the Cretans, 
who adhered to their savage manners. At 
Gnossusj in a consecrated grove of cypress, 
they creefted an altar to Heaven and Earthy from 
whom they deduced their birth. Their Jug¬ 
glers being disposed to add a third divinity, 
it excited amongst the savages a violent com¬ 
motion, whence their opinion arose of the dis¬ 
membering the god. This event wasrepresented 
in the Gnossian mysteries, of which the sym¬ 
bols were dice, a ball, a wheel, the palm of the 
hand, a sandal, a mirror, and a fleece ; which 
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in the mystical sense were said to intimate that 
the Curetes had introduced the worship of Ju¬ 
piter. To assimilate still more these ceremo¬ 
nies to those of Sais or Eleusis, a person was 
introduced in the character of Horus, or Iac- 
chus, named Jasion, one of the ancient Cu¬ 
retes, and in the language of the Ecledticks, 
member of the Curetic Trinity. At length, 
like the Dadlyli, the Curetes had their name 
transferred to the divinity of their mysteries and 
country. These mysteries strikingly resem¬ 
bled those of Samothrace and Mount Ida, but 
perhaps were less scrupulously kept. The 
publicity of those at Gnossus is mentioned by 
Diodorus ; but in this instance we should be 
cautious in admitting the fa<5t, as the relater 
had a favourite opinion to support. 

Homer and Hesiod both say that Ceres had an in¬ 
tercourse with Jasion in a new-ploughed field, 
which had born three crops, and that Plutus 
was the offspring of this casual rencounters— 
Jupiter, according to Homer, being apprized 
of what had happened, struck Jasion with thun¬ 
der. Apollodorus pretends that the punish¬ 
ment was merited by the profane attempt to 
violate a goddess. Others add that he was the 
son of Jupiter, and incurred the resentment of 
his father, by attempting to enjoy a phantom 
or statue of the goddess. According to some 
authors, Ceres transferred him to heaven with 
Triptolemus, and both became the constella¬ 
tions denominated the Twins. 

From Hesiod we learn, it was in a fertile district 
of Crete that Jasion was favoured by the god¬ 
dess of the earth. Diodorus Siculus attempts 
to explain this fable by pretending that at the 
marriage of Cadmus and Hermionc, Ceres made 
a present to Jasion of wheat-; and it is said that 
after a deluge which had destroyed the whole of 
this grain in Crete, a corn was discovered in 
his possession. The sense of this allegory is ob¬ 
vious, and the adventure of this hero has a re* 
ference only to the labours of husbandry.— 
They necessarily produce the true riches, here 
represented by Plutus, whom the FcJellidcs of 
Gnossus call the brother of Philomclus. The 
latter enjoying but a small portion of his fa¬ 
ther’s possession, and being at variance with 
his cider brother, purchased oxen and invented 
the plough. Cultivating, by these means, the 
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earth, he thence drew a subsistence, and thus 
merited the protection of Ceres, who, pleased 
with his discovery, and its efFe&s, placed him 
as a plough man in the heavens. This recital 
is purely allegorical, and must have been easily 
comprehended by the Cretans, who were ini¬ 
tiated in the mysteries of the Curetes. 

It is however to the later times of Paganism that 
some of these fables appear to belong. The in¬ 
vention of them could not have been prior to 
the deification of the Curetes, who then ceasing 
to be Trccptfyot, or assistants to Rhea, they were 
not only regarded as subaltern divinities, to 
whom temples were reared, but placed by the 
Cretans in the rank of the greater gods, by 
whom they mutually swore as a sanction to 
then agreements. It appears from a passage 
in Pausanias, that, if we do not confound the 
Curetes with the Dioscouroi, it is at least diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish between them. 

CURIS, a name of Juno among the Romans, 
from the spear, in the Sabine language, called 
Quiris ; whence, in her statues and on medals 
she is found leaning on a spear. Hence sprung 
the custom of the bride combing her hair with 
a spear found sticking in the body of a gladi¬ 
ator, and taken out of him when dead, which 
spear was called Hast a cclibaris. 

CURT1US, the Roman youth, who devoted his 
own life to save his country. This hero, after 
plunging on horseback into the cavern that 
opened in the forum, was supposed to become 
the presiding deity of that little lake on the 
spot where he performed so glorious an aCtion ; 
it is just beside the Via Sacra, and still bears 
his name. Spence mentions him, as represent¬ 
ed in this aCtion on a fine relievo, at the villa 
Borghese, near Rome; and adds, “ I have seen 
the story on some gems, in which there are 
flames issuing out of the gulf. Statius has a 
description of him as the deity of this lake, and 

. seems to have borrowed his ideas from some 
old statue of him, which,, in his time, seems to 
have been all over-run with moss, or that sort 
of green which is observed on Bernini’s Tri¬ 
ton-statue in the Piazza llarbarini at Rome.—. 
He speaks of his wreath of oak, that sort pf 
crown which the Romans gave to such as saved 
the life of a citizen, and which belonged irmch 
more justly to such as had saved the state.— 


CYB 

Curtius wore it as the preserver of his country, 
he was a true patriot river god.” 

CUSTOS, a name of Jupiter among the Romans. 
There is on the coins of Nero a figure of this 
god on his throne, bearing, in the right hand, 
thunder,, and, in the left, a spear, with the in¬ 
scription, JVPITER CVSTOS. 

CYANA. See Cyanippus . 

CYANE, a Nymph of Sicily, endeavouring to 
prevent the rape of Proserpine, Pluto meta¬ 
morphosed her into a fountain, at which foun¬ 
tain the Syracusians used every year to cele¬ 
brate a festival, when, besides sacrificing lesser 
victims, several bulls also were thrown into the 
water. Ovid states Cyane to have been the pa¬ 
ramour of the river Anapis. 

CYANE, daughter of Liparus,and wife of Aeolus. 
See Aeolus. 

CY ANE A and CY ANCE, daughter of Maeander, 
and mother by Miletus son of Apollo, of Byb- 
lis and Canis. 

CYANIPPE, daughter of Adrastus. 

CYANIPPUS, of Syracuse, despising the feasts of 
Bacchus, was punished by the god with a fit of 
drunkenness, in which he ravished his own 
daughter Cyane. Some time after the plague 
breaking out, and making extreme havock in 
the country, the oracle declared, that the gods 
would not be appeased till the incestuous were 
sacrificed ; upon which Cyane prevailed on her 
father to offer himself for his country, and to 
die with her. Adrastus, king of Argos, had a 
son also named Cyanippus. 

GYBEBE, a name of Cybele, from wfapw, be¬ 
cause, in the celebration of her festivals, the vo¬ 
taries became Iran tick. 

CYBELE, or Vesta the Elder . It is highly ne¬ 
cessary, in tracing the genealogy of the Hea¬ 
then deities, to distinguish between this god¬ 
dess and Vesta the Younger, her daughter, 
because the poets have been faulty in con¬ 
founding them, and ascribing the attributes 
and adtions of the one to the other. The Elder 
Vesta, or Cybele, she of whom we speak, was 
daughter of Coelus and Terra, and wife of her 
brother Saturn, to whom she bore a numerous 
offspring, and was commonly called by the 
Greeks Estia. Some, indeed, make the Phry¬ 
gian Cybele n different person from Vesta ; and 
say, that she was daughter of Moconcs and 
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Dindyma, anciently king and queen of Phry- 1 
gia; and that her mother, for some reasons, 
exposed her, whilst an infant, on Mount Cy- 
belus, where she was nourished by lions, till 
discovered by some Shepherdesses. Her pa¬ 
rents afterwards owned her, and she fell in 
love with Attys, by whom conceiving, her fa¬ 
ther caused her lover to be slain, and his body 
thrown to wild beasts: Cybele, at this, seized 
with phrenzy, filled the woods and mountains 
with her lamentations. Soon after a plague 
and famine laying waste the country, the Ora¬ 
cle, on being consulted, advised to bury Attys 
with great pomp, and worship Cybele as a god¬ 
dess; but, not finding his body, they made a 
statue of him, which they followed with how- 
lings and funeral ceremonies. A magnificent 
temple was eredted also to Cybele in the city of 
Pessinus, and lions placed at her feet, in me¬ 
mory of her having been nursed by these ani- 
. mals. In the narrative of Ovid, there is more 
of the marvellous, as may be seen in the arti¬ 
cle Attys . . The worship of the Earth is very 
ancient, and it is in Phrygia we are to seek 
for the origin of it, since it was not received 
in Europe till the time of Cadmus, who trans¬ 
ferred it from Asia; and it was Dardanus, 
contemporary with that founder of the colony, 
who, after the death of his brother Iasi us, re¬ 
paired with Cybele, his sister-in-law, and Cory- 
has, his nephew, into Phrygia, where they in¬ 
troduced the mysteries of the goddess Earth, 
or Great Mother Goddess, to whom the name 
of Cybele was transferred, as was that of Co¬ 
ry has to the Cory ban tes, her priests. This 
deity was unknown in Italy till Hannibal was 
in the bowels of it with his army; when the 
Romans, consulting the Sibylline oracles, found 
the foe could not be expelled till they brought 
the Idaean Mother, or Cybele to Rome. This 
obliged the Senate to dispatch ambassadors to 
Attains, king of Phrygia, to request' of him 
the statue of this goddess, which was of stone, 
at the city of Pessinus, in Galatia. She was 
accordingly brought to Rome, and the ladies 
went to the Tyber to receive her ; but the ves¬ 
sel which carried her being miraculously stop¬ 
ped, and remaining immoveable in the Tyber, 
the Vestal Claudia, whose chastity had been 
suspe6led, evinced her purity, by drawing the 


vessel on shore with her girdle; and the god¬ 
dess was introduced into the city, according 
to the Sibylline order, by the best man of 
Rome, whom the Senate had adjudged to be 
young Publius Scipio. This image was reputed 
to have fallen from heaven, and, therefore, 

s 

was esteemed one of the pledges of the Roman 
greatness. 

This deity had a variety of names besides that of 
Cybele, under which she is most generally 
known, and which she obtained from Mount 
Cybelus, in Phrygia, where sacrifices to her 
were first instituted; though others derive the 
word Cybele from a Cube , because the cube, or 
die, which is a body every way square, was 
dedicated to her by the ancients. Her other 
names, an explanation of which will be found 
in the course of the alphabet, are Berecynthia 
Mater, Bona Dea, Dindyme, or Dindymene, 
Fatua, Fauna, Idaea Mater, Magna Deorum 
Mater, Magna Pales, Mygdonia, Ops, Pasi- 
thea, Pessinuntia, Rhea, and Vesta. 

Pier sacrifices and festivals, also, in the order of 
the alphabet, were the Magalesia, Oportunea, 
Orgia, and Palilia. These, like those of Bac¬ 
chus, were celebrated with a confused noise of 
timbrels, pipes, and cymbals ; the sacrificants 
howling as if mad, and profaning both the 
temple of the goddess, and ears of their hear¬ 
ers with the most obscene language and abo¬ 
minable gestures. Her temple was opened 
not by hands, but by prayers, and none en¬ 
tered it who had tasted garlic : the animals 
commonly sacrificed to Cybele were, the sow, 
on account of its fecundity, the bull, and the 
goat; and her priests sacrificed sitting, touch¬ 
ing the earth, and offering the hearts of the 
viflinis. The box and the pine were sacred to 
her; the first, because the pipes used in her 
festivals were of that wood ; and the latter, for 
the sake of Attys, or Atys, a Phrygian youth 
whom she much loved, and whom she made 
president of her rites, but who, having violated 
a vow of chastity, was turned by her into the 
pine-tree. 

Her priests, a full account of whom occur in al¬ 
phabetical order, were the Cabiri, the Cory- 
bnntcs, the Curctcs, the Dadlyli Idaci, the 
Galli, the Semiviri, and tile Tclchincs, who 
were generally eunuchs. 4 
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Under the chara&er of Vesta she is generally re¬ 
presented upon ancient coins, in a sitting pos¬ 
ture, with a lighted torch in one hand, and a 
sphere or drum in the other. As Cybele, she 
makes a more magnificent appearance, being 
seated in a lofty chariot drawn by lions, crown¬ 
ed with towers, and bearing in her hand - a 
key. Cybele being goddess, not of cities only, 
but of all things which the earth sustains, was 
crowned with turrets, whilst the key implies 
not only her custody of cities, but also, that in 
winter the earth locks those treasures up, which 
she brings forth and dispenses in summer : she 
rides in a chariot, because (it is said, but too 
fancifully) the earth hangs suspended in the 
air, balanced and poised by its own weight ; 
and that the chariot is supported by wheels, 
because the Earth is a voluble body and turns 
round. Her being drawn by lions may imply, 
that nothing is so fierce and intra<5tible, but a 
motherly piety and tenderness, can tame and 
subdue. Her garments are painted with di- 
vers colours, but chiefly green, and figured 
with the images of several creatures, because 
such a dress is suitable to the variegated and 
more prevalent appearance of the earth. The 
explanation given by Varro of the mysterious 
particulars of Cybele, are thus preserved by 
St. Austin: “ She is called the Mother of the 
Gods; the drum which is ascribed to her, re¬ 
presents the globe of the earth ; the turrets 
with which she is crowned,’the cities and towns 
of the earth ; the se<5ts that surround her shew, 
that she only stands still while all things are in 
motion about her : her eunuch priests denote, 
that the earth must he manured in order to 
produce corn ; their agitations and motions 
before the goddess, teach husbandmen, that 
they must not lie still: the sound of cymbals 
denotes the noise of the instruments of hus¬ 
bandry ; and the tame lions give us to under¬ 
stand, that there is no soil so wild and barren, 
but it may he manured. ,, This Vesta is the 
same with the Egyptian Isis, and represented 
the pure ether inclosing, containing, and per¬ 
vading all tilings. Their symbols and attri¬ 
butes are alike. She was considered as the 
cause of generation and motion, the parent of 
all the luminaries, and is confounded with Na¬ 
ture and the World. According to Pluto, ^he 


obtained the name of Estia, as being the life 
or essence of all things, 

CYBELUS, a mountain of Phrygia, where Cybele 
was worshipped. 

CYBERNESIA, the feast of Pilots, a festival in¬ 
stituted by Theseus immemory of Nausithous 
and Phaeax, who were his pilots in the expedi¬ 
tion to Crete. 

CYCHREUS, son of Neptune and Salamis, who, 
after his death, was honoured as a god in Sa¬ 
lamis and Attica. He is said to have been de¬ 
nominated The Serpent , from the ferocity of his 
manners ; but rather, perhaps, from that ani¬ 
mal being sacred to Ceres, whose priest Cy- 
chreus is mentioned to have been. 

CYCLOPS. The Cyclops, by some are said, to 
have been the sons of Neptune and Amphitrite; 
by others, the sons of Coelus and Terra. The 
three principal were, Brontes, Steropes, and 
Pyraemon, though their whole number exceed¬ 
ed an hundred. They were of prodigious sta¬ 
ture, and had each but one .eye, placed in the 
middle of their foreheads ; lived on such fruits 
and herbs as the earth yielded without cultiva¬ 
tion, and had no laws to controul them,—— 
They are reported to have built the walls of 
Mycenae and Tyrinthe with such massy stones, 
that the smallest required two yokes of oxen 
to draw it. The most ancient story is, that, 
as soon as they were born, Jupiter threw 
them into Tartarus, but that they >were deli¬ 
vered thence at the intercession of Tellus, who 
had foretold his vi&ory over his father Saturn. 
Having slain Campe, their keeper, they came 
into the light of the upper regions, and fabri¬ 
cated for Pluto that helmet which renders him 
invisible ; the trident for Neptune, with which 
he shakes the earth and sea ; and, for Jupiter, 
those thunderbolts which terrify both gods and 
men. They were labourers under Vulcan, and 
worked at his forges in the island of Lemnos.— 
Some mythologists maintain, that the Cyclops 
signify those vapours raised in the air which 
occasion thunder and lightning; for which 
reason they arc represented as forging the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter: others represent them 
as the first inhabitants of Sicily, who were 
cruel, of a gigantic form, and dwelt round 
Mount Aetna. These monsters, notwithstand¬ 
ing, were accounted divine, and had a temple 
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at Corinth in which vi6lims were offered.—- i ofDiomedes, during the absence of that prince 

Apollo is said to have destroyed him for hav- I at the seigeof Troy. Cyllabarus dyingwith- 

ing made the thunderbolts for Jupiter with j out issue* his crown passed into the family of 

which he killed Aesculapius. I Pelops. 

CYCNEIA Tempe. See the fourth Cycnus ( I CYLL ARUS, one of the Centaurs* passionately 

CYCNUS, son of Sthenelus, king of Liguria, fond of Hylonoma, and perished with hex;. . .— 

Was so deeply affected by the fate of Phaeton, Also, a famous horse belonging to Pollux, 

his relative and friend, that, in the midst of r CYLLEN, son of Elatus, from whom Mount Cyl- 
his lamentations, he was changed to a swan. lene in Arcadia, was named, and whence Mer- 

Of this name, two others are mentioned by the cury, being born there, was called Cylleneius ; 

poets ; one , son of Mars and Pyrene, who was but see Cylleneius. 

killed in a conflict with Hercules. The God CYLLENE, mother of Lycaon by Pelasgus. 
of War was so provoked at the manner of his I CYLLENIUS/ CYLLIUS, names of Mercury- 
death, that he armed himself to revenge it. The words are dei'ived from the Greek, and 

but before his contest with Hercules became signify# man xvithout hands and feet the statues 

decisive, the combatants were parted by a or images of Mercury called Hermae , from his 

thunderbolt. Greek name Hermes, being busts only. Mer- 

The other C ycnus was son also of Mars, by Cleo- cury, however, is said to have been named Cyl- 

bulina, or the Nymph Pelopaea. This prince, leneius from Cyllene, a mountain in Arcadia, his 

who reigned in Thessaly, is said to have pos- birth-place. 

sessed so savage a temper, as to vow a temple CYLLENUS, son of Anchiala, brother of Titj^as, 
to the honour of his father, to be built with and priest of Cybele. 

the skulls of the strangers he should kill. Her- CYMODOCE, a sea-nymph, daughter of Nereus 
cules, however, in his African expedition, is and Doris. According to Virgil, the ship of 
imported to have met with and killed him. Aeneas assumed her form. 

A fourth Cycnus, son of the Nymph Hyrie, dis- CYMOTHOE, a sea-nymph, daughter of Nereus 
appointed of a bull he had requested from and Doris. 

Phylius, his friend, threw himself into the sea, CYNARAS. See Cinyras . 

and was changed to a swan. It is in reference CYN1SCA, daughter of Archidamus, obtained 
to him, as an inhabitant of Tempe, that Ovid the first prize in the chariot-race at the Olym- 
applies to it the epithet Cycnea. | pic games. 

Another Cycnus, son of Neptune, whom Achilles CYNOCEPHALI, a nation in India, reported to 
finding invulnerable by a spear, threw upon have heads like dogs. 

the ground and strangled. Having stripped CYNOCEPHALUS, an Egyptian divinity, the 
him of his armour, the body was re-animated same with Anubis, of whom, perhaps, the Cyno* 
in the form of a swan. cephali were also votaries. 

Cycnus, in statues, is given as the name of a horse. CYNOPHONTIS, a festival observed in the Dog* 
CYDIPPE: Besides the mother of Biton and days at Argos, and so called octtq tou xwa? <pomv,^ 

Cleobis, and the wife of Anaxilaus, there were from the killing of dogs ; it being usual on this 

several Nymphs of this name, particularly one da y to kill all the dogs that came in the way. 

beloved by Acontius. See Acontius . CYNOS, the city in Thessaly where Pyrrha, the 

CYDON, an adherent of Turnus, mentioned in wife of Deucalion, is said to have been buried. 

the tenth Aencid. CYNOSARGES, a surname of Hercules. 

CYGNUS, See Cycnus, CYNOSSEMA, a promontory of the Thracian 

CYLIDNUS, son of Phryxus and Calliope, Chersoncsus, where Hecuba, being changed 

CYLLABARUS, king of Argos, succeeded Sthe- to a dog, was buried, 
nchis, his father, and successfully united the CYNOSURA, one of the Nymphs of Mount Ida, 
parts of that kingdom which had been divided by whom Jupiter was nursed, and who, in re* 

m o three sovereignties, about 1312 years be- turn for her good offices, was changed to the 

lore the Christian era. He seduced Egiale, wife | star so called. 
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CYNTHIA, a name of Diana, from Mount Cyn- 
thus, in the island of Delos. 

CYNTHIUS, a name of Apollo, from Mount Cyn- 
thus, in the island of Delos. 

CYPARISSUS, son of Amycieus, of the island 
of Caea, a beautiful youth beloved by Apollo, 
being excessively grieved for the death of a 
fawn or deer which he highly valued, and which 
was sacred to the Nymphs, he became melan¬ 
choly, constantly bewailed his loss, refused all 
comfort, and would have laid violent hands on 
himself had not Apollo prevented him. Having 
before his death begged of the gods, that his 
guief might be made perpetual, Apollo chang¬ 
ed him into the Cypress tree, the branches of 
which were always used at funerals, and thus 
granted his request. 

CYPRA, a name of Juno upon the coast of Italy. 

CYPRIA, CYPR1S, an appellative of Venus 
from the island of Cyprus, which was sacred to 
her. 

CYPROGENI A. See Cypria. 

CYPSELIDES, the patronymic of the three sons 
of Cypselus. 

CYPSELUS. SeeLabda. 

CYRENE, daughter of Hypseus, king of the La- 
pithae, or, according to others, the river Pe- 
neus, attradled the notice of Apollo, who hap¬ 
pened to see her encounter a lion. Becoming 
enamoured of her, he carried her into Lybia, 
to a city which afterwards took her name, she 
having there brought him a son called Aris- 
taeus. S eeZlristacus. 

CYRNO, mother of Cyrnus by Jupiter. She gave 
her name to the island formerly called The- 
rapne. 

CYRNUS, son of Hercules, whose name was gi¬ 
ven to the island of Corsica. See also Cyrno , 

CYRRHA, a city of Phocis, at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus, where Apollo was particularly ho¬ 
noured. 

CYRUS, his palace. Sc eScven Wonders of the World . 

CYSENIS, daughter of Diomedes, king of Thrace, 


who cut men up alive, and dressed Children as 
food for their parents. 

CYTA, a capital city of Colchis, famous for its 
poisonous productions, the country of Medea, 
who thence was called Cytaels, and the Cytacan 
Virgin . 

CYT AEIS. See Cyta. 

CYTHERAEA. See Cythera. 

CYTHAERON, an amiable youth, was beloved 

by Tisiphone, one of the Eumenides, or Furies, 
who, fearing to affright him by her form, got 
a third person to disclose her flame. He was 
so unhappy as to rejeCl her suit, on which, pluck¬ 
ing a snake from her head, she threw it at him. 
The snake writhing round his body, strangled 
him. At his death he was changed to a moun¬ 
tain, which still bears his name. 

CYTHERA, CY THERE A, CYTHERIS, names 
of Venus, so called from Cythera, an island of 
Greece, where she was said to have been pro¬ 
duced from the froth of the sea. A magnifi¬ 
cent temple was there consecrated to her, un¬ 
der the title of Venus Urania. 

CYTHEREIUS HEROS, Aenas, son of Venus. 

CYTHEREIUS MENSIS, the month of April, 
so called from being sacred to Venus. 

CYTHERIS. See Cythera - 

CYTHORUS, son of Phryxus, who gave his 
name to a city and mountain in Galatia. This 
country was over-run with box. 

CYTISORUS. See Clyndus. 

CYZICUS, king of the Dolians, a people inha¬ 
biting the peninsula of the Propontis, most 
hospitably treated the Argonauts in their way 
to Colchis,for the Golden Fleece. These heroes, 
after parting from him, and being a day at sea, 
were driven back on his coast, at night, l>y a 
storm. Cy zicus supposed them to be pirates or 
enemies, and resisting their landing, was killed 
in the engagement. His wife Clita, being told 
of his untimely death, found the means of pro¬ 
curing her own. See Clita. 
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DAAE, DAHAE, or DAI, a people of Scythia, 
mentioned by Virgil, inhabiting the borders of 
the Caspian. 

DABAIBA, an idol of the inhabitants of Pana¬ 
ma. This goddess was of mortal extraction, and 
having led a virtuous life on earth, was deified 
after her death, arid called by those idolaters 
the mother of God. When it thunders or light¬ 
ens, they say Dabaiba is angry. They bum 
slaves by way of sacrifice to their deity, and 
worship her by fasting three or four days to¬ 
gether, and by petty a<5ls of devotion, such as 
sighs, groans, ecstacies, and the like. 

DABIS, a Japanese deity: a colossus, or large 
image of this deity made of brass, stands in the 
road from Osacia to Sorungo. They make an 
offering to it every year, of a spotless virgin, 
who is instructed to ask the god such and such 
particular questions, to which the idol, (or ra¬ 
ther some bonze or priest inclosed within the 
idol, which is hollow) returns an answer. The 
sacred interpreter of this deity seldom fails to 
impart to the inquisitive virgin that initiatory 
communication which makes her a woman, as 
demonstrative of the god in a human shape.— 
An Egyptian priest of Saturn formerly carried 
on an imposture of this kind with great success. 
He informed the male devotees, who came thi¬ 
ther to pay their vows, that the deity expelled 
a personal interview with their wives, among 
whom he always pitched upon the handsomest 
for his favourite. The dame thus honoured, 
was conducted into the temple, and the priest, 
after he had shut her in, conveyed himself 
through a subterraneous passage into the cavity 
of the idol, and from the mouth of it asked his 
devotee such questions as failed not to end 
(though not till the lights were extinguished) 
in a conciliatory embrace. 

DACTYL I IDAEI, literally the fingers of Mount 
Ida, Concerning the personages so stiled my¬ 
thology and fable give different accounts. The 
Cretans paid divine honours to then? for having 

nursed and brought up Jupiter : whence it ap- 
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pears they were the same as the Corybantes and 
Curetes; nevertheless Strabo makes them dif¬ 
ferent, and says the tradition in Phrygia was, 
that the Curetes and Corybantes were descend¬ 
ed from the DaCtyli Idaei; that there were ori¬ 
ginally an hundred men in the island who were 
called DaCtyli Idaei, from whom sprung nine Cu¬ 
retes, and each of the nine produced ten men, 
as many as the fingers of a man’s two hands; and 
that this gave the name to the ancestors of the 
DaCtyli Idaei. He relates another opinion, 
which is, that there were but five DaCtyli Idaei, 
who, according to Sophocles, were the inven¬ 
tors of iron ; that these five brothers had five 
sisters ; and that from this number they took 
the name of fingers of Mount Ida , because they 
were in number ten ; and that they worked at 
the foot of this mountain. Diodorus Siculus 
reports their story differently : he says the first 
inhabitants of the island of Crete were the Dac- 
tyli Idaei, who had their residence on Mount 
Ida ; that some said they were an hundred, o- 
thers only five, in number equal to the fingers 
of a man’s hand, whence they had the name 
of Dadlyli; that they were magicians, and ad¬ 
dicted to mystical ceremonies ; that Orpheus 
was their disciple, and carried their mysteries 
into Greece ; that the DaCtyli invented the use 
of iron and fire, and that they had been recom¬ 
pensed with divine honours. Diomedes the 
Grammarian says, the DaCtyli Idaei were priests 
of Cybele, called Idaei, because that goddess 
was chiefly worshipped on Mount Ida, in Phry¬ 
gia ; and DaCtyli, because, to prevent Saturn 
from hcan'ng the cries of the infant Jupiter, 
whom Cybele had committed to their custody, 
lest he should be destroyed by Saturn, they 
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used to sing certain verses of their own inven¬ 
tion, in the Dadlylic measure. Strabo only 
gives the names of four of the DaCtyli Idaei, 
Salaminus, Damnanacus, Hercules, and J\c.~ 
mon. As these Dadtyli were benevolent to 
mankind, they received divine honours; their 
very name was looked on as an infallible pve- 
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servative, and was always pronounced in tenor, 
or danger. There were likewise stones called 
Dactyli Idaei, which were of a sovereign vir¬ 
tue, and of which they made amulets, and 
wore on their thumbs. Sec Corybcintcs , Cu- 

retes . 

The conformity between their religious ceremo¬ 
nies, together with their vicinity, have caused 
the Dactyli and Cabiri to 1 be mistaken for each 
other ; and the former, though considered as 
originally from Crete, have been looked on as 
part of the latter ; an error derived from the 
term Idaei, which had respeft to Mount Ida in 
Phrygia, and not to that of the same name in 
the isle of Crete, where the Dactyli were 
never established. The combined authority of 
Sophocles, Ephorus, Strabo, Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, and Clement of Alexandria, will not ad¬ 
mit a doubt on this head. The Dactyli of Asia, 
like the conjurors in America, first thought to 
render themselves necessary by exercising a- 
niong savages, the healing art; and to such 
skill had they attained in Greece, that their 
name long signified the healers . Frequent fires 
in the forest of Mount Ida having discovered 
to them veins of iron, they gradually acquired 
the art of working them. At least general tra¬ 
dition has attributed to them the invention of 
this art, and settled the date of it, under Pan- 
dion, king of Athens, 1432 years before the 
Christian era. The fabrication of iron and 
other discoveries of this kind, could not fail to 
enhance their fame as enchanters and jugglers. 
According, therefore, to Pherecydes, and the 
author of the Phoronis, they were renowned 
from their magical skill: a qualification to 
which they owed their consequence amongst 
the Phrygians and people of Samothracia. Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus relates, that the latter were ex¬ 
ceedingly surprised at the displays they exhi¬ 
bited in their mysteries of initiatory rites.— 
The same historian adds, that Orpheus himself 
became their disciple, and learned these cere¬ 
monies from them, which, however, must have 
been something beyond those of simple jugglers 
or savage conjurers, while initiation consisted 
in trials more or less strong, adapted to the 
powers of the Aspirants. The conquests of Sc- 
sostris in Asia and in Thrace, luid there dillused 
the Egyptian ritual. The Cabiri and Daftyli 


could not avoid conforming to it, and adopting 

the concomitant doctrines. 

Till then the Da6tyli, like the other Pelasgi, had 

been worshippers of Heaven and- Earth.- 

Crowned with branches of oak, they sacrificed 
to the latter under the name of Rhea ; hence 
they were deemed to be tyoi, or assistants to 
the mother of the gods. Their altars were 
stones artlessly heaped in honour of Kelmis , the 
great Dcminamcneus and the powerful Acmon , 
who afterward were taken for Dactyl i, as the 
divinities of Samothrace had been for Cabiri. 

Of this these three names, when explained, are 
a proof. In the ancient language of the Greeks 
Acmon signifies heaven. The word Damnamc - 
neus remains in part in Damia , the name of Ce¬ 
res at Epidaurus, and of Domna , that of Pro¬ 
serpine at Cysicus. This city was at no great 
distance from Mount Ida, the residence of the 
Dactyli, where they honoured the Earth, pro¬ 
bably under the epithet Damna , or Damname- 
7 iea , powerful, which occurs in the fragment of 
the Phoronis. It is sufficiently known that a- 
mongst the earliest writers the genders of words 
are sometimes compounded, this perhaps has 
happened in the last-mentioned work, since we 
learn from Varro, that Heaven and Earth were 
represented in the mysteries of the Cabiri, as of 
different sexes. 

In Hesychius it is evident that Kelmis equally sig¬ 
nified one of these Dactyli Idaei, or a child. 
Kclmas signified the skin of a fawn. Ihese 
words then related to the tender youth of the 
Cadmillus of Samothrace, and the lacchus of 
Eleusis, both representing the Horus of E- 
gypt, to which Kelmis might with both corre¬ 
spond. This conjecture is the better founded as 
amongst the other names given by Pausanias 
to the Dactyli, that of Jasion occurs, which 
corresponds to the lacchus of the Cretans ; 
to Priapus, on account of the Phallus consecra¬ 
ted to him, and to Paeonius the same with lac¬ 
chus, or, in the language of the prophane, Di¬ 
onysius. Hercules and Epimedes were ad¬ 
mitted in the list, but as expressive only of 
strength and prudence, attributes of Acmon, 
or Heaven. Idas and Accsidas are merely epi¬ 
thets or surnames from places inhabited by the 
Dadfyli. It was only on the introduction of fo¬ 
reign worship that Kelmis was ranked amongst 
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the Da<5tylic divinities, as was Cadmillus with 
those of Samothrace. 

To this era succeeded a third, that of the Apo¬ 
theosis. Acmon , Damnamencus , and Kelmis were 
then regarded, according to Stesimbrotus in 
his book on the mysteries, as the son of Jupi¬ 
ter and the Nymph Ida, because the god hav¬ 
ing ordered his nurses to throw behind them 
some dust from the mountain, caused the Dac- 
tyli Idaei to be formed of it. This allegoric 
fable which was explained to the initiated, was 
not the only one. A second represented these 
Da&yli as produced by the imposition of the 
hands of Ops upon Mount Ida, when the god¬ 
dess betook herself to Crete. The allegory is 
obvious and easily explained. In gratitude for 
their inventions, the first inhabitants of Ida at¬ 
tained at length to divine honours, and were 
regarded as Lares and particular divinities.— 
But their worship was never so extended as that 
of the Cabiri, who at last were considered as 
Dioscouroi. The condition of the Dadtyli cor¬ 
responded more nearly with that of the Ca¬ 
ret cs. 

DACTYLOMANTIA, a species of divination or 
enchantment effedled by means of a ring, like 
the ring of Gyges. 

DADES. See D aid is. 

DADUCHI, priests of Ceres. That goddess hav¬ 
ing lost her daughter Proserpine, began to 
search for her at the beginning of the night, 
and in order to do this with success, she lighed 
torches at Mount Aetna, and thus set forth on 
the discovery ; for which reason Ceres is al¬ 
ways represented with a lighted torch in' her 
hand. In commemoration of this exploit, it 
became a custom with her priests, in the feasts 
and sacrifices of this goddess, to run about in 
her temple with torches after this manner ; one 
<>I them took a lighted torch from off the altar, 
and holding it in his hand, ran with it to a cer¬ 
tain part of the temple, where he gave it to an¬ 
other, saying to him, Tibi trade ; this second 
ran after like manner to another place of the 
temple, and gave the torch to a third, lie to a 
fourth, and so of all the rest. From this ce¬ 
remony the priests became denominated Dadu- 
r -hi, that is, torch-bearers , from an imBuous 
and risinous wood , as pine, fir, &c. whereof the 
ancients made torches, and ip$o, I have , I hold , 
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DAEDALION, son of Lucifer, brother to Ceyx, 
and father of Philonis, was so affli6ted at the 
death of Philonis, who was killed by Diana, 
that he threw himself from the top of Parnassus, 
and was changed by Apollo to a falcon. 

DAEDALUS, son of Hymetion, grandson of 
Eumolpus, or Eupalamus, and great-grandson 
of Erectheus, king of Athens, or son of Eupa¬ 
lamus, according to Ovid, was, without con¬ 
troversy, the most skilful artist Athens or 
Greece ever produced ; an able architect, an' 
ingenious statuary, who invented several in¬ 
struments in those two arts, such as the hatchet, 
level, wimble, &c. To him is also ascribed 
the glory of having first made sail-yards for 
ships, and of introducing sails instead of oars ; 
but nothing signalized him so much as his ex¬ 
cellence in statuary, in which he arrived to 
such a pitch, that his statues were said to be 
animated, to see, to roll their eyes, to walk, 
nay, would fly away unless they were chained. 
But his misfortunes, as remarked by Pausanias 
and Diodorus Siculus, rendered him not less 
conspicuous than his celebrated works. Fie had 
liberally educated Talus, son of his sister Per- 
dix, and the young man made such proficiency 
under him, that he likewise invented several 
very useful instruments, the first of which was 
the potter’s wheel. Next, having found a ser¬ 
pent’s bone, and cut with it a small piece of 
wood, he tried to imitate the ruggedness of its 
edge in iron, and thus discovered the saw. In 
a word, from Talus is derived the turning- 
wheel, and a number of other inventions.—- 
These successes of the nephew raised the jea¬ 
lousy of Daedalus, who, fearing his reputation 
would one day be eclipsed, caused Talus to 
be secretly put to death; some say he threw the 
youth over a window ; and having told one of 
his friends that he had been burying a serpent, 
his crime was thereby dete6ted, as we learn 
from Diodorus Siculus, who remarks, that the 
same animal which had given Talus occasion to* 
invent the saw, the objeft of his uncle’s jealousy, 
served also to dcte<5l the author of his death.—- 
This Talus is by many authors called Pcrdix, 
and under this name Ovid says that Minerva 
pitied him, and, before he fell to the ground, 
turned him into a partridge. Both Diodorus 
'and Apollodorus relate, that the Areopugus 
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of Athens condemned Daedalus capitally ; but 
Servius says it was only to perpetual banish¬ 
ment. Be this how it may, Daedalus secretly 
withdrew from Athens, and retired to the 
island of Crete, (carrying with him his son Ica¬ 
rus) where king Minos, 'overjoyed to have a 
man so celebrated, gave him a very favourable 
reception. It was during his retreat in this 
island that he built in Gnossus the famous Laby¬ 
rinth which has been so much talked of> and in 
which he and his son are said to have been shut 
up, because he had assisted Pasiphae, wife of 
Minos, in her base amours: he, however, made 
himself and his son wings, with wax and fea¬ 
thers of birds, and fastening these wings to his 
shoulders, effected his own escape from Crete ; 
but his son not observing his directions, fell 
into the sea, and was drowned. Some say Dae¬ 
dalus fled to Sicily, others to Cocalus, king of 
Egypt, who caused him to be suffocated in a 
stove, to avoid, on account of him, the resent¬ 
ment of Minos. He executed at Memphis some 
extraordinary works, where, after his death, 
the inhabitants paid him divine honours. 

Pausanias speaks of some wooden figures by this 
artist, existing in his time, which, though rude 
as to manual execution, had notwithstanding a 
commanding aspedt, and divine expression ; 
and Lucretius, to describe the plastic powers 
of vernal vegetation, forms an epithet from his 
name, and applies it to the Earth. 

—-Tibi suaveis daedala Tellus 

Summittit flores.— — . . — 

For Thee, her fragrant flowers the daedal Earth 

Upsends,.... ... 

DAEMOGORGONj an imaginary divinity, under 
whose name the ancients worshipped the system 
of Nature. But see Demogorgoii. 

DAEMON, a name assigned by the ancients to 
certain spirits, or genii, which are either be¬ 
neficent or injurious. The first notion of Dae¬ 
mons was brought from Chaldaea, whence it 
spread among the Egyptians, Persians, and 
Greeks. Pythagoras and Thales were the first 
who introduced Daemons into Greece: Pluto 
imbibed the notion, and explained it more fully 
than the preceding philosophers. By Daemons 
lie understood spirits inferior to gods, yet su¬ 
perior to men, which inhabiting the middle re" 


gion of the air, kept up the communication be¬ 
tween the immortals and mortals, carryingthe 
offerings and prayers jtf men to the gods, and 
delivering the will of the gods to men. He, how¬ 
ever, allowed of none but good and beneficent 
Daemons, though his disciples afterwards, un¬ 
able to account for the origin of evil, adopted 

the other class, who were enemies to men._ 

There is nothing more common in Heathen 
theology than these good and evil genii, and 
the same superstitious notion gained admission 
among the Israelites, by their intercourse with 
the Chaldaeans. By Daemon, notwithstanding, 
they did not mean the devil, or a wicked spirit, 
they never took the word Daemon in that sense, 
till after perhaps the Babylonish captivity, if so 
soon. The word is Greek. These Dae¬ 
mons were called by the Phoenicians Baalim ; for 
they had one supreme being whom they called 
Baal and Moloch, and various inferior deities 
called Baalim, which are often mentioned in the 
Old Testament. The first Daemon of the E- 
gyptians was Mercury, or Thaut. The same 
author finds some resemblance between the se¬ 
veral offices ascribed to the Daemons and those 
of the Messiah. The Platonists distinguish be¬ 
twixt gods. Daemons, and heroes. The gods 
are those whom Cicero calls DU majorum gen¬ 
tium, and Daemons those whom we call angels. 
Christians use the word in a bad sense, and un¬ 
derstand by it only evil spirits, or devils ; and 
the reason of this, as assigned by Minucius Fe¬ 
lix and others, is, because good spirits refuse 
the adoration of men, and evil spirits alone are 
the objects of idolatrous and false worship. A- 
puleius, defining the nature of Daemons, says, 
they have a rational soul, and an aerial body ; 
that they are immortal, and obnoxious to the 
same passions with men ; that predictions, au¬ 
guries, divinations, oracles, dreams, and ma- 
gii, belong to them. Justin Max'tyr speaks of 
the nature of Angels and Daemon as if he thought 
them not absolutely spiritual and incorporeal, 
for which reason he attributes such actions to 
them as cannot be performed without the in¬ 
tervention of a body. He says that some of the 
angels, having received from God the govern¬ 
ment of the world, soon became prevaricators 
of his law, and by the commerce which they 
had with the posterity of Adam, engendered 
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what we call Daemons or devils ; in which sen- l 
timent he was followed by many of the Fathers 
and ancient writers of the church. It was a 
fabulous notion among the ancient Hebrews 
that Adam begot Daemons and spirits. It be¬ 
ing difficult to obtain a satisfadtory account of 
the Jewish Daemonology in its full extent, an 
explanation of what was meant by the worship 
of Daemons, will be liable to some embarras- 
ment. According to the division of the Rab¬ 
bins, this was the last species of idolatry.- 

There was a particular species of Daemons,, 
as some learned men have imagined, to whom 
the Israelites offered sacrifice, and these were 
a sort of evil spirits which appeared in desart 
places, in the form of goats, and denominated 
in Scripture Seirim , which properly so signifies: 
but it is doubted whether the Israelites were 
really guilty of this kind of idolatry ; if they 
were, it seems borrowed from the practice of 
the Egyptians, among whom the goat was held 
a sacred animal. C€ The poets,” says Minucius 
Felix, “acknowledge the existence of Daemons; 
the philosophers make it a matter of dispute : 
Socrates was convinced of it, for he had a Dae¬ 
mon always at hand, by whose advice he go¬ 
verned himself in all his a6tions. The Magi 
are not only acquainted with Daemons, but 
perform every magical operation by their aid. 
These impure spirits lie concealed under sta¬ 
tues and images, and by their influence acquire 
the authority of a present deity, whilst they in¬ 
spire the priests, dwell in the temples, dire<5t 
the entrails of beasts and the flight of birds, 
and give out oracles involved in falsehood and 

ambiguity.”-As to Socrates’s Daemon, it 

was nothing more, according to Plutarch, but 
his own sneezing, and that of others. Accord¬ 
ing to the dodtrine of the Mahometans, there 
are several kinds of Daemons: one sort is cal¬ 
led Ginn and Peri , and are the same as we call 
Hobgoblins and Fairies ; others are called Tci- 
coain , and are the Parcae or Destinies of the Pa¬ 
gans ; others are a kind of Medusae, Furies, 


gans ; others are a kind of Medusae, Furies, 
and Spedtres ; and, lastly, others are the Scbai- 
athin, i. c. the devil, and his infernal troop.— 
The miners of Hungary pretend, that while 
they arc at work in those subterraneous places, 
they often see Daemons or spirits in the shape 
of little negro boys, but that they do them no 


other mischief but now and then extinguishing 
their lamps. As these Daemons are supposed 
so necessary in the concerns of the deities, the 
article will not be deemed foreign to the pur¬ 
pose of this work. See Genii . 

DAEMON BONUS, an appellative of Bacchus, 
to whose honour, in all feasts, the last glass was 
drank. 

DAETOR, a Trojan slain by Teucer. 

DAGGIAL, the false Messiah, or Anti-christ of 
the Mahometans, who believe he will make 
his appearance mounted on an ass, in imita¬ 
tion of the true Messiah, who made his entry 
into Jerusalem seated on that animal. The 
word signifies a person who has but one eye 
and one eye-brow, such, as they suppose Anti¬ 
christ will be. They pretend he will come at 
the end of the world, and that Jesus Christ, 
who is not yet dead, will then fight with him, 
and put him to death. 

DAGON, the false god of Ashdod, or, as the 
Greeks call it, Azotus. He is commonly re¬ 
presented as a monster, half man and half fish; 
whence most learned men derive his name 
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from Dag , a fish : those who describe him as 
the inventor of bread-corn, derive his name 
from the Hebrew Dagon , which signifies /r«~ 
mentum ; whence, Philo Biblius calls him Zeus- 
A gccrgtcii, Jupiter Aratrius . Dagon, according 
to some, was the same as Jupiter; according 
to others, Saturn ; and, to others, Venus. It 
is certain the Egyptians worshipped Venus un¬ 
der the shape of a fish, because, in the war of 
Typhon against the gods, she lay hid in that 
form: and Diodorus Siculus relates, that at 
Askelon, a famous city of the Philistines, Der- 
ceto, Dercetis, or Atergatis, (the same as Venus) 
was worshipped under the form of a woman, 
whose extremities terminated in a fish’s tail.—. 
There is an ancient fable, that Oanncs , a crea¬ 
ture half man and half fish, rose out of the Red 
Sea, and came to Babylon, and having taught 
men several arts, returned again to the sea.— 
Apollodorus relates, that four such, in seve¬ 
ral ages, had arisen from the Red Sea, of whom 
one was named O&acon , whence the learned Scl- 
den derives the appellative Dagon. As it is past 
dispute, that the gods of the Greeks and Latins 
came from the East, and particularly from 

I Phoenicia, it is very probable that Dagon and 
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Neptune are one and the same deity. When 
the Philistines had taken the ark of God from 
the Hebrews, and brought it to the city of 
Ashdod, they placed it in the temple of Da¬ 
gon, close by the image of that deity ; but the 
next morning, on entering the temple, they 
found the idol fallen on its face, with its head 
and hands broken off. This deity continued 
to have a temple at Ashdod, during all the ages 
of idolatry to the time of the Maccabees; for 
the author of the first book tells us, that “ Jo¬ 
nathan, one of the Maccabees, having defeated 
the army of Apollonius, general of Demetrius, 
they fled to Azotus, and entered into Beth- 
Dagon, the temple of their idol, but that Jona¬ 
than set fire to Azotus, and burnt the temple 
of that god, and all those who fled into it.” 
Bochart is of opinion, that the god Dagon was 
Japhet, the third son of Noah, and that they 
made him the divinity of the sea, because his 
lot, and that of his descendants, included the 
islands, peninsulas, and countries beyond the 
sea, or, according to La&antius, the continent 
of Europe. Neptuno maritima omnia cum ins id is 
o'ovcnerunt. Jurieu adds, that probably Noah 
himself may be concealed under Dagon, or 
Neptune, because the empire of the sea agrees 
perfectly well with him, who floated several 
months on the waters of the deluge, and who 
alone escaped from the flood, by which the 
rest of mankind were destroyed. Other au¬ 
thors, however, give a different account. Ac¬ 
cording to them Dagon was one of the most 
celebrated divinities of the Philistines ; if we 
may believe Sanchoniatho, of a very early ori¬ 
gin. C?oelus, says that author, had many sons, 
and among the rest Dagon, so called from the 
word Dagon , which, in the Phoenician, signi¬ 
fies wheat . As he was inventor of the plough, 
and taught men the use of corn for bread, he, 
after his death, waB surnamed [Jupiter Agrotis, 
or The Labourer. Saturn, when at war with 
Coelus, 6r Uranus, having made one of his 
wives prisoner, compelled her to marry Dagon, 
who, conformably to this idea, is no longer a 
god, half man and half fish, as the Rabbins 
imagined, but the god of corn, the inventor 
of agriculture, who, on that account, was dei¬ 
fied after his death. His name then comes not 
from the Hebrew wordD^g, a fish, but is Phoe¬ 


nician, and in that language signifies wheat.— 
Some of the Rabbins confounding Dagon with 
Atergates, Derceto, or Dercetis, say, he was 
represented as a man in the upper parts of his 
body, and as a fish from his waist downward; 
while others contend, that he had the form of 
a fish above, and an human figure below. Some 
again allege, that he was all fish ; others, that 
his figure was human from head to foot, and 
coincides with the account of him in Scripture, 
which mentions his head, his hands, and his 
trunk ; and if we add feet, as in the Septuagint: 
<r The head, the hands, and feet of the idol were 
found together, apart from the body ,”<—we still 
have a human figure in all its parts. The 
Philistines had a great veneration for Dagon, 
and his temples were magnificent: that which 
he had at Gaza must needs have been of consi¬ 
derable extent, since Sampson, pulling down 
the pillars that supported it, buried in its ruins 
more than three thousand men. The temple 
at Azoth was not less famous, where the mi¬ 
raculous overthrow happened. The head of 
Saul having been placed in a temple of the 
same god, and his arms in one of Astaroth, is 
an additional proof that Dagon and Astaroth 
were different deities. 

DAIBOTH, an idol of the. Japanese, has many 
temples erected to his honour, to which vast 
crowds of devotees and worshippers resort.— 
The access to the chief temple of this deity is 
through a kind of gateway, on either side of 
which two monstrous figures are eredled, with 
several arms, holding arrows, swords, ahd 
other offensive weapons. In the centre of the 
pagoda the idol is seated, after the Oriental 
fashion, on a table-altar, raised but a little 
from the ground. He is of a monstrous height, 
and touches with his hand the roof of the tem¬ 
ple. Some idea of his enormous bulk may be 
formed from his hands, which are longer than 
the body of an ordinary man. This idol has 
the breasts and face of a woman, and black 
locks, woolly, and crisped like a negro’s. He 
is encircled on all sides with gilded rays, on 
which are placed a great number of images re¬ 
presenting the inferior idols of the Japanese. 
On cither hand are several others placed on 
pedestals, and crowned with a nimbus or glory. 
The altar he site on is furnished with a pro- 
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fusion of lighted lamps. The temple is sup- I 
ported by wooden pillars, formed not accord¬ 
ing to any of the rules of architecture, but by 
trees in their natural state, as cut down in 
their woods or gardens, Which gives the whole 
a romantic appearance. The frame work of 
the temple is painted red, and adjoining to it 
is a chapel, varnished all over without, where 
the sacrifices are prepared, and where the peo¬ 
ple resort to worship, except on the greater 
festivals. The idolitself is described by Kemp- 
fer as gilt all over, with ears very expan¬ 
sive, curled hair, a crown on its head, and a 
large stain or blaze on its forehead ; its neck 
and breasts are naked, its right hand is extend¬ 
ed, pointing to the hollow of its left, which rests 
supported on its belly. 

DAIDALA, two festivals in Boeotia, one of which 
was observed by the Piataeans at Alalcomenos, 
where was the largest grove of any in Boeotia.' 
Here assembling, the people exposed in open 
air pieces of sodden flesh, carefully observing, 
whither the crows that came to prey upon them 
directed their flight. After this, the several 
trees upon which any of the birds had alighted, 
were hewed down, and formed into statues ; by 
the Greeks called Daidala, from the artificer 
Daidalus of Athens. The other solemnity was 
far the greatest and most remarkable, being 
celebrated not only at Plataea, but in all the 
cities of Boeotia, once in sixty years, to com¬ 
memorate, and, as it were, compensate the in¬ 
termission of the lesser festival for that space 
of time, during which the Piataeans were in 
exile, In this solemnity there were always 

prepared fourteen Daidala, to be distributed by 

* 

lot among the Piataeans, Coroneans, Thespians, 
Tanagraeans, Chaeroneans, Orchomenians, Le- 
badeans, and Thebans ; because they promoted 
a reconciliation with the Piataeans, and were 
not only desirous of their recal from banish, 
ment, but contributed offerings to celebrate 
the festival, about the time when Thebes was 
restored by Cassander; nor did these cities 
only unite, but others of less note also joined 
in the solemnity, which was kept in the follow¬ 
ing manner: A statue, habited like a woman 
on the hanlcs of the Asopus, was appointed to 
be carried by a second, dressed like a bridc- 
nmid, to the top of Mount Cithacron, (followed 


by a train of Boeotians, who had places assign¬ 
ed them by lot), where an altar was ereCted of 
square pieces of timber. Upon this, large quan¬ 
tities of combustible matter being laid, each of 
the cities, and wealthy individuals, offered up 
a bull to Jupiter, and an ox or heifer to Juno, 
with plenty of wine and incense, whilst others 
less able to purchase such costly oblations, 
contributed victims of sheep. The whole, to¬ 
gether with the Daidala, being raised in a 
heap, were set on fire, and not extinguished 
till the altar itself was consumed. The origin 
of the custom is said to have been a* quarrel 
between Jupiter and Juno, in consequence of 
which the goddess retired to Euboea. The god, 
troubled at her departure, endeavoured, by all 
the arts of persuasion, to obtain her return, but 
finding his own attempts ineffectual, he con¬ 
sulted Cithaeron, king of the Piataeans, who 
had the greatest reputation for wisdom, on the 
means most likely to succeed. The expedient 
suggested was, that Jupiter should dress a 
statue in woman’s apparel, and having placed 
it in a chariot, report her to be Plataea, the 
daughter of Asopus, with whom he had con- 
traded a marriage. The artifice succeeded, 
and Juno returned. SeeCithaeronia: 

DAIDIS, an ancient Grecian solemnity, of three 
days continuance, during which torches, called 
in Greek were burnt, and which gave 

occasion to the name. On the first day were 
commemorated the labours of Latona,and birth 
of Apollo. The second was in memory of Gly- 
con and his nativity. The third was observed 
in honour of the marriage of Podalirius, and 
the mother of Alexander. 

DAIKOKU, a Japanese deity, to whom they 
hold themselves indebted for all the riches 
they enjoy. This idol is seated on a bale or 
sack of rice, holding a hammer, with which 
he strikes whatever he chooses, and whenever 
the stroke falls it is attended with plenty, such 
as immense riches, gay habits, and all thccon- 
vcniencics of life. The bale of rice is the Ori¬ 
ental symbol of plenty itself. 

DAIPHANTUS, the Phocensian. See Elapbcbolia 
DAIPHRON, son of Acgyptus, killed by hi 
wife. 

DA1RA, one of the Oceanides, mother of Elcusis, 
by Mercury. 


* 
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DAMAEUS, a surname of Neptune, of the same 
signification with Hippius, expressive of his e- 
questrian charadter. 

DAMASICHTHON, son of Niobe and Amphion, 
was killed by Apollo and Diana. He was first 
shot in the leg, and, whilst stooping to extra <5t 
the dart, received a mortal wound in the 
neck. 

DAMASISTRATUS, king of Plataea, buried 
Laius. 

DAMASTES, the same with Procrustes. See 
Procrustes: 

DAMASTORIDES, one of Penelope’s suitors, 
killed by Ulysses. 

DAM ASUS, a Trojan killed by Polypoetes. 

DAMATER. See Demeter . 

DAMIA, a Pagan divinity so called. Her sa¬ 
crifice, which was always offered in private 
houses, with windows and doors shut, was call¬ 
ed Damium. No man, nor pidture of a male, 
was suffered to be present, nor women to re¬ 
veal what passed. They spent nine days and 
nights in this festival, magnificently apparel¬ 
led ; danced, sung, and took what liberties they 
pleased. This Damia was said to be the wife 
of Faunus, and so chaste, that she never saw 
nor heard any other man than her own husband. 

DAMIUM. See Damia . 

DAMNAMENEUS. See Dadtyli IdaeL 

DANAE, See Acrisius Perseus. 

DANAEIUS HEROS, Perseus, son of Jupiter 
and Danae. 

DANAI, a name given to the people of Argos, 
and the Greeks at large, from Danaus. 

DANAIDES. See Belidcs . 

DANAUS, king of Argos, was, according to 
some authors, an Egyptian, and brother of Ra- 
masses ; or,' according to others, of Aegyptus. 
After having reigned nine years jointly with 
his brother, he, it is said, was forced to seek 
an asylum in the country of Argos, where, ex¬ 
pelling Sthcnelus, king of the Argives, he ru¬ 
led that people, about 1476 years before the 
Christian era. Danaus had fifty daughters, 
and his brother Aegyptus as many sons. A 
quarrel having subsisted between the two bro¬ 
thers, which had .forced DanauB to retire to 
Argos, it was proposed to bring about a re¬ 
conciliation, by marrying the daughters of Da- 
naim to the sons of Aegyptus. The nuptials 


were accordingly celebrated ; but Danaus be¬ 
ing informed by the oracle, that he should be 
dethroned by one of his sons-in-law, ordered 
each of his daughters to murder her husband 
on the night of their wedding. This was ac¬ 
cordingly done, except in the instance of Hy- 
pernmestra, who, by saving the life of her hus¬ 
band Lynceus, was the means of fulfilling the 
prediction of the oracle. 

DANAUS, son of Pilumnus and Danae, and fa¬ 
ther of T urnus. See Pilumnus . 

DANCING and DANCERS. See Bacchae , Bap - 
tae, Corybantes , Dadtyli Idaei , &c , Under this 
article it may be remarked, that nothing is 
more conspicuous in the representations of 
female dancers by the ancients, (the Bacchae 
excepted, as the subject pi'ecludes it) than an 
air of decent and graceful modesty. It has 
been thought by some, that the earliest artists 
caught the attitudes and action of their figures 
from the ancient dances, whilst the dancers 
of later times, in their turn, made statues their 
models. The justice of this observation may 
be seen in many statues of women lightly 
clothed, most of which, without girdle or at¬ 
tribute, are represented as executing a modest 
dance ; insomuch, that those which want arms 
discover by their attitudes, that with one hand 
they gently held the drapery on their shoulders, 
whilst, with the other, they prevented its ex¬ 
posing their hips. Compositions of this kind 
gives expression and significance to figures ; 
and as several of these statues have an ideal 
head, they may represent Eralo and Terpsichore, 
the two Muses which more particularly preside 
over dancing. Statues of this sort may be seen 
in the Villas Medici, Albani, &c. Two such 
figures of the natural size are preserved in the 
Villa Ludovici, and several statues of Hercula¬ 
neum, but with heads which are not ideal ; an¬ 
other over the entrance of the Caraffb Colo- 
brano palace at Naples, hath a head of sublime 
beauty, crowned with flowers. These statues, 
according to a custom which pi'evailed amongst 
the Greeks, were probably credted to beautiful 
dancers. Amongst the most beautiful pictures 
of Herculaneum arc those of the Dancers , 
Nymphs, and Centaurs, on a black ground, 
which seem to have been caught by it in all the 
fire of creative genius. 3 
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DANIUS. See Thymber . 

DANUBIUS, the Danube, a river deity* on a me¬ 
dal of Trajan, is exhibited sitting with his urn, 
and distinguished by a large veil floating over 
his head ; but the finest figure of him is on the 
Column of Trajan at Rome. He is,” says 
Mr. Spence, one of the first figures on that 
column, very near the base, and appears there, 
from the waist upward, rising out of his stream, 
to shew his duty to the Romans, and to sup¬ 
port the bridge of boats they had laid over it. 
This is not expressed in Bartoli’s edition of the 
Columna Trajana, but on the column itself 
you may discern the hand of the god, though 
partly covered with the water, is stretched 
quite to the bridge, and some way under it, as 
willing to support it.” 

DAOLA, a Tonquinese idol, who presides over 
travellers. 

DAOULIS, a solemnity at Argos, in which was 
represented the combat of Praetus and Acri- 
sius. 

DAPALIS, an epithet of Jupiter, from the great 
festivals in honour of him. 

DAPHNAEUS, a surname of Apollo. Diana 
was alsosurnamed Dapbnaca , or Daplmia. 

DAPHNE, daughter of the river Peneus, a vir¬ 
gin of Thessaly, was beloved of Apollo, but 
prepossessed in favour of Lucippus, a youth of 
her own age. Apollo, to be revenged on his 
rival, induced him to disguise himself as a 
virgin, and attend them when they bathed; 
but they, on a detection of the deceit, stabbed 
him. After this, the god pursued Daphne, 
who fled to preserve her chastity ; but finding 
herself unable to escape, and being exhausted 
with fatigue, on supplicating the other divi¬ 
nities, she was suddenly changed to a laurel. 
Apollo immediately consecrated its leaves to 
bind his temples, and appointed that tree the 
reward of poetry.—A story has been trans¬ 
mitted of the laurel, which deserves admiration 
rather than credit: it is, that a certain painter 
attempted to paint the pidlure of Apollo upon 
a table of this wood, but that the laurel would 
not suffer the colours to stick on it, as abhor¬ 
rent of the violence the god had intended, no 
less than if animated by Daphne herself. Some 
authors maintain, that the etymology of 

daphne’s name, which in Greek signifies a 

VoU I. 


laurel, was the fbundition of this fable; whilst 
Gy raid us and others contend, that Daphne was 
so called from Axpww, to cry out ; because the 
laurel, as it burns, makes a crackling noise ; 
and this tree being consecrated to Apollo, 
thence gave rise to the fable. 

DAPHNEPHAGOI, laurel-eaters , a title of those 
diviners, who, before they render their respon¬ 
ses, eat laurel leaves, to obtain a comriiunica- 

♦ 

tion from Apollo, the laurel being sacred to 
him. 


DAPHNEPHORIA, a novennial festival, cele¬ 
brated by the Boeotians in honour of Apollo. 
The solemnity consisted in adorning an olive 
branch, with garlands of laurel, and various 
sorts of flowers, upon the top of which was 
placed a globe of brass, whilst other less globes 
hung from it. About the middle of it were 
fixed purple crowns, with a globe smaller than 
that at the top, whilst the bottom was covered 
with a saffron-coloured garment. The upper¬ 
most globe was an emblem of Apollo, or the 
Sun ; that placed diametrically under it, sig¬ 
nified the Moon ; the lesser globes represented 
the Stars ; and the crowns, being sixty-five in 
number, were types of the Sun’s annual revo¬ 
lution. The bough, thus adorned, was carried 
in procession by a boy of a beautiful counte¬ 
nance, and good family, whose parents were 
living: he was apparelled in a sumptuous gar¬ 
ment reaching down to his ancles, his hair 
loose and dishevelled, on his head a crown of 
gold, and upon his feet shoes called Iphicra- 
tidae, from Iphici’ates, the Athenian, who in¬ 
vented them : it was his duty to execute, at that 
time, the priest’s office ; and he was honoured 
with the title of Daphnephoros, that is, the lau¬ 
rel-bearer. Before him went one of his nearest 
relations, bearing a rod adorned with garlands; 
after him followed a choir of virgins, with 
branches in their hands; and in this order they 
proceeded to the temple of Apollo, surnamed 
Ismcnius and Galaxius, where they sung sup¬ 
plicatory hymns to the god. This solemnity 
was instituted on the following account: The 
Aeolians inhabiting Arne and the adjacent ter¬ 
ritory, being advised by an oracle to relinquish 
their ancient seats, and seek their fortunes, 
made an invasion upon the Thebans, who, at 
the same time were besieged by the Pelasgitas: 
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this happening near the time of Apollo’s festi¬ 
val, which was religiously observed by both 
nations, a cessation of arms was agreed to ; ac¬ 
cordingly, one party having cut down laurel 
boughs on Helicon, and the other near the ri¬ 
ver Melas, mutually bore them in the custo¬ 
mary manner to the temple of Apollo. On 
the same day there appeared in a dream to 
Polenietas, General of the Boeotian forces, a 
young man who presented him with a complete 
suit of armour, and commanded that every ninth 
year the Boeotians should make solemn pray¬ 
ers to Apollo, with laurel in their hands. A- 
bout three days after this vision, the General 
sallied forth on his assailants with such success, 
that they were forced to quit their enterprize ; 
hence the festival was instituted in honour of 
Apollo. The Jews have something like this in 
their celebration of the feast of Tabernacles; 
they carry boughs in their hands during the 
performance of the sacred songs ; a ceremony, 
no doubt, derived to them from their ances¬ 
tors, who, as Maimonides informs us, when 
they celebrated that feast, entered into the tem¬ 
ple with dances, rods shaken , songs, cymbals, 
and psalteries. 

DAl^HNIS : of this name there were several:— 
One 3 a Sicilian shepherd, son of Mercury and 
a Nymph, who was brought up by the Nymphs 
her companions, taught to sing and play on the 
pipe by Pan, and inspired with the love of poesy 
by the Muses. He was supposed to have been 
the first who excelled in pastorals, and so 
thorough a sportsman, that his dogs died for 
grief at his death. 

Another , according to others, though Ovid says 
the same, being in love, and having obtained 
that whether himself, or the object of his pas¬ 
sion might first break their vow, the offender 
should be punished with blindness, forgetting 
his oath, was deprived of his sight, and, be¬ 
sides turned into a rock. 

Another Dapbnis was son of Paris and Ocnone.' 

DARDANIA: Troy at first obtained this name 
from Dardanus, its founder, and first king. 

DARDAN1DES, a patronymic of the Trojans, 
from Dardanus the founder of Troy. 

DARDANUS, son of Jupiter and ElcCtra, flying 
from his country, came into the region border¬ 
ing on the Hellespont, where he built the city 


Dardanus, or Troy, and to the country gave 
the name of Dardania. He is said to have in¬ 
troduced the Samothracian rites into Phrygia, 
where Cybele was admitted into the order of the 
gods. See Cybele. 

Of.this name also was a son of Priam, who was 
killed before Troy by Achilles. 

DARES, a priest of Vulcan, father of two Tro¬ 
jan chiefs. 

Also a boasting Trojan, whom Entellus beat, and 
Turnus killed. 

DARKNESS, one of the children of Nox and E- 
rebus. 

DARON, a festival of which nothing remains but 
the name, preserved by Hesychius. If the con¬ 
jecture of Meursius deserve any credit, it is 
not improbable that it belonged to one Darron, 
who, as the same Grammarian informs us, was 
worshipped by the Macedonians, and thought 
to restore health to sick persons. 

DASCYLUS, son of Lychus, king of the Mari 
andyni, conduced the Argonauts in their 
voyage towards Colchis, as far as the river 
Thermodon, 

DAULIS, a Nymph from whom the city of Dau- 
lis, in Phocis, is said to have been called. It 
was here that Philomela and Procne fed Tereus 
with the flesh of his son, whence Philomela ob¬ 
tained the surname of Daulias . 

DAUNIA DEA, and DAUNIUS HEROS, Ju- 
turna and Turnus, daughter and son of Dau- 
nus. 


DAUNUS, son of Pilumnus and Dance, came 
from Illyricum to Apulia, and reigned over 
part of the country which from him was called 
Daunia. He had a son of the same name, who 
married Venilia, by whom he was father of 
Turnus, king of the Rutilians. 

DAY. rr The Day,” says Mr. Spence, and 
perhaps every day in the year, was looked on 
as a divinity, and represented personally, and 
that sometimes like Sol, in a efiariot. There 
was a distinction that prevailed very early a- 
mong the Romans, of the civil* and the natural 
Day. The natural Day was most commonly 
reckoned from sun-rise to sun-set ; the civil 
Day from midnight to midnight again* Virgil, 
in speaking personally of the latter, calls it 
Oriens , a name that was not much used in his 
time, but which he, as a professed lover of an- 
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tiquity, and of their ancient words, chose to 
use, where it was more proper than Sol, or 
even Dies, would have been. 

DEA SYRIA, a name of Venus among the Si- 
donians, who worshipped her under this appel¬ 
lation, in the figure of a star: they also called 
her Astarte. See Astarte . 

DEATH, or MORS. Nox, or Night, was the 
most ancient of the deities, Orpheus ascribing 
to her the generation of gods and men. She 
was even reckoned older than Chaos, with 
whom Hesiod begins his genealogy of the gods. 
She had a numerous offspring, many of whom 
she bore without a father, and among these 
Mors, or Death, who is the most powerful mi¬ 
nister of the infernal deities, as he brings all 
mortals down to the river Acheron. It is said 
that her mother Nox bestowed peculiar care on 
her education, and that Death had a great af¬ 
fection for her brother Somnus, or Sleep. A- 
mong the Eleans there was a temple with the 
statue of a woman holding in either hand a 
sleeping boy, with their legs distorted ; that 
in her right was white, to signify Sleep ; that 
in her left black, to represent Death ; whilst 
the female that fostered them was Night. No 
sacrifices, no temples, no ceremonies, no priests, 
were appointed for Death, because she was 
looked upon as an inexorable deity, whom no 
prayers could move, no sacrifices pacify. This 
goddess, however, was considered as sent to 
mankind to terminate all their evils’; and is as 
much to be deified by the good, when the laws 
of nature permit her approach, as dreaded by 
those whom she surprizes involved in their 
guilt. The figures of Mors, or Death,” says 
Mr. Spence, “ are very uncommon, as indeed 
those of the evil and hurtful beings arc in ge¬ 
neral : they were banished from all medals ; on 
seals and rings they were probably considered 
as bad omens, and were perhaps never used. 

As for pictures, they might be introduced there 
on many occasions, but we have so few remain¬ 
ing to us of the ancient paintings, that we can 
cxpeCt but little assistance from that quarter. 
Among the very few figures of Mors I have 
ever met with, that in the Florentine gallery 
]H > 1 think, the most remarkable: it is a little 
figure, in brass, of a skeleton, as sitting on the 
ground, and resting one of his hands on a long 


urn. I fancy Mors was common enough in 
the paintings of old, because she is so frequent¬ 
ly mentioned in a descriptive manner by the 
Roman poets, who, by the way, sometimes 
make a distinction between Letlium and Mors, 
which the poverty of our language will not al¬ 
low us to express, and which it is even difficult 
enough to conceive : perhaps they meant by 
Lethum that general principle or source of mor¬ 
tality which they supposed to have its proper 
residence in hell, and by Mors, or Mortes, 
(for they had several of them) the immediate 
cause of each particular instance of mortality 
on our earth. The face of Mors, when they 
gave her any face, (and the painters probably 
represented her sometimes with a very meagre 
body, as well as like an absolute skeleton) seems 
to have been of a pale, wan, dead colour. The 
poets describe her as ravenous, treacherous, and 
furious. They speak of her roving about open 
mouthed, and as ready to swallow up all that 
comes in her way: they seem to give her black 
robes and dark wings, and represent her often 
as of an enormous size : Statius gives her arms 
too, and in particular a sword, like a destroy¬ 
ing angel, for it is where he is describing a pes¬ 
tilence. As the ancients had more horrid and 
gloomy notions of Death than we have at pre¬ 
sent, most of their descriptions of Mors are of a 
most frightful and dismal turn. They some¬ 
times describe her as coming to the doors of 
mortals, anli thundering at them, to demand 
the debt which they owe her ; sometimes as ap¬ 
proaching to their bed-sides, and leaning over 
them ; and sometimes as pursuing her prey, 
or as hovering in the air, and ready to make a 
stoop upon it. She is also represented by them 
as pursuing men with a net, as catching them, 
and as dragging them to their tombs. Statius 
speaks of Mors like Quies ; but of all his pic¬ 
tures of this deity the most particular, I think, 

9 

is where he represents her as standing by the 
bed-side of a youth just in the flower of his age, 
accompanied by Envy and Vengeance. These 
horrid deities shew a great deal of friendship to 
one another in the execution of their cruel of¬ 
fices, and Vengeance, in particular, after hav¬ 
ing embraced the goddess of death, seems, ac¬ 
cording to his account, to take the fatal net 
outofher hand, and to perform herofliccfor her.” 
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DEBIS, a Japanese idol., represented in the hu- •. 
man form of gigantic stature, in an image of 
brass, but without a temple or pagoda tor he 
is placed on the most conspicuous part of a 
high road. This idol is visited by young wo¬ 
men, to inquire when they shall have husbands, 
and as the image itself is hollow, a priest within 
answers the questions proposed. The inquirer, 
who is seldom suffered to depart in despair, ge¬ 
nerally leaves some gratuity to acknowledge 
her gratitude, as she doubts not having had a 
communication with the god, 

DECEIT, one of the children of Nox and Erebus. 
DECELUS, a person who informed Castor and 
Pollux that Helen, who had been carried off 
by Theseus, was concealed at Aphidnae. 
DECEMVIRI. See Quindlecemviri . 
DECENNALIA, ancient Roman festivals, cele¬ 
brated by the emperors every tenth year of 
their reign, with sacrifices, games, largesses 
to the people, &c. Augustus introduced these 
solemnities, and his successors followed the ex¬ 
ample. At the same time the people offered up 
vows for the emperor, and the perpetuity of 
his empire, called Void Dcccnnalia . From the 
time of Antoninus Pius we find these ceremo¬ 
nies marked on medals, Primi Decennales. Se- 
cundi Decennales. Vota Sol. Decen. II. Vo¬ 
ta Suscep. Decen. III. These vows must have 
been made at the beginning of every tenth 
year, for on a medal of Pertinax, who reigned 
scarcely four months, we find Vota Decen. 
and V otis Decennalibus. Struvius is of opi¬ 

nion that these vows took place of those which 
• ' • * 

the Censor used to make in the times of the re- 

* 1 1 

public, for its prosperity and preservation— 
They were not only offered in behalf of the 
prince, but also of the state, as may be obser¬ 
ved from Dio, and Pliny the Younger. The 
aim of Augustus in establishing the Decenna- 
lia, was to preserve the empire and the sove¬ 
reign power, without offence to, or restraint 
from, the people; for, during the celebration 
of this feast, that prince used to surrender all 
his authority into their hands, and they, m re¬ 
turn,, delighted at his goodness, immediately 
restored it to him. 

i • 

DECIMA, the name of one of the Fates among 
the Romans. 

DEDICATION, the ait of consecrating a tem¬ 


ple, altar, statue, place, &c. to the honour of 
some deity. The pra6tice of Dedications is very 
ancient, both among the worshippers of the 
true God, and the Heathens. The Hebrews 
call it hhanuchah , initiation 3 which the Greek 
translators render E and Elk otivurpos * renova¬ 
tion . In Scripture we meet with Dedications of 
the tabernacle, of altars, of the first and se¬ 
cond temple, and even of the houses of private 
persons. There are also Dedications of ves¬ 
sels ; the garments of the priests and Levites, 
and even of their persons. Under the Christian 
dispensation we call the like ceremonies Conse¬ 
crations, Benedictions, Ordinations, &c. not 
Dedications. Among the Romans, the Dedi¬ 
cation of temples belonged to the greater ma¬ 
gistrates, the consuls, praetors, or censors, in 
the time of the commonwealth ; and to the em¬ 
perors, during the monarchial government.— 
According to the Papyrian law, the Dedication 
was to be authorised by the senate and people, 
with consent of the college of Augurs. The 
ceremony consisted in surrounding the temple, 
&c. with garlands of flowers, whilst the Vestal 
virgins, bearing olive branches, sprinkled the 
outside of the temple with lustral or holy wa¬ 
ter : the magistrate then held with one hand 
the side-post of the gate, and the pontiff, calling 
him by his name, repeated these words: Adcs, 
Ades, dum dedico templum hoc> ut mihi praeeatis , 
postemque tencatis : whence this part of the cere¬ 
mony was called postern tenerc , or apprehendcre. 
When the pontiff had pronounced aloud the 
form of Dedication, the consecrating magis¬ 
trate repeated it after him: hence the phrase 
Solemnia verba , praeeunte pontifice, effari. The 
court of the temple was next consecrated, by 
sacrificing an animal, whose entrails were laid 
on an altar of green turf. The temple thus de¬ 
dicated, acquired the appellation of Augustum 3 
and it was usual to fix up an inscription ex¬ 
pressing the name and quality of the person de¬ 
dicating, and the year of the dedication. The 
statue of the god or goddess to whom the tem¬ 
ple was dedicated, being anointed with some 
rich ointment, was laid upon a bed of state.— 
The populace, on this occasion, were enter¬ 
tained with plays, games, and feasts; and the 
solemnity was annually commemorated, like 
the bivth-days of princes, or the building of 
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towns. Tacitus gives an account of the cere¬ 
mony of the Dedication of the Capitol, made 
by order of Vespasian, which is here quoted as 
a particular instance of the general practice.— 
“ In clear and serene weather,” says he, “ they 
surrounded the scite of the temple with gar¬ 
lands and sacred fillets, and caused those sol¬ 
diers whose names were of good omen to enter 
it, with branches from such trees as were ac¬ 
ceptable to the gods: then the Vestal Virgins, 
attended by children of both sexes, whose pa¬ 
rents were living, purified the place with spring 
and river-water; the Praetor, preceded by the 
Pontiff, next offered a swine, a sheep, and a 
bull, and having laid the entrails of the vidtims 
upon turf, prayed to Jupiter, Juno, Miner¬ 
va, and the other tutelary gods of the em¬ 
pire, to bless and complete the habitation which 
the piety of men was dedicating to their glory: 
he then touched the sacred fillets with which 
the first stone was ornamented, and the rope 
fastened to draw it, whilst the priests and ma¬ 
gistrates, with the whole senate, the eques¬ 
trian order, and the greatest part of the people, 
all uniting, drew it to its place, with acclama- 
tionsof joy; having covered the ground beneath 
it with coins of silver, and gold, and pieces of 
unfused ore.” Selden says the pradtice of de¬ 
dicating was derived from the Jews to the Hea¬ 
thens ; Spenser, on the contrary, ascribes the 
Dedications of the Jews to Pagan original; and 
he remarks, that the former were more sparing 
in these religious ceremonies before the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity than after it. The justice, 
however, of the latter position, will by no means 
establish the former; The priority of these de¬ 
dicatory rites may, in some measure, be in¬ 
ferred from comparing the Jewish with the 
Heathen. The dedications of their temple by 
the former were Jour: the first on its comple¬ 
tion, by Solomon; the second, on its re-edifi¬ 
cation:, by Zorobabel, after the return of the 
nation from Babylon ; the third, on its purifi¬ 
cation by Judas Machabaeus (which was the 
origin^of .their anniversary festival), and the 
fourth, on its reparation, by Herod. The ce¬ 
remonies observed on these occasions may be 
sccn 1., Kings* viii, 2,. Chron, vii. 1. Ezra, vi. 
hMac, iv„ 2; Mac. x. Joseph. Antiq. xv, 14. 

<Spe Consecration . 


DEI AN IRA or DEJANIRA, daughter of Oe- 
neus, king of Aetolia, was betrothed to Ache- 
lous, but won from him, in a wrestling match, 
by Hercules, who immediately made her his 
wife. To him she bore several children, of 
whom the most known is Hyllus. Travelling 
through Aetolia with Hercules, they were stop¬ 
ped in their progress by the river Even us, but 
Nessus the Centaur offering his service to carry 
them over, she was committed to his care. No 
sooner, however, had the monster arrived, than 
he attempted to violate her,, in the sight of her 
husband. Hercules, to revenge the insult* drew 
on him from the opposite bank, and pierced him 
with an arrow dipped in the blood of the Hy¬ 
dra, the poison of which was incurable. Nessus 
pretending contrition,gaveDeianira his garment 
stained with blood, as a sure remedy, if worn 
by her husband, against his proving unfaithful. 

; Hercules, some years after, having subdued 
Oechalia, fell in love with Iole, daughter of Eu- 
rytus the king, a fair captive, whom he brought 
to Euboea, and whence, whilst he was raising 
an altar to Jupiter from his victory; he despatch- 
ed Lichas, or Lycus, to carry Deianira the* 
news, and inform her of his approach. Th& 
princess, at the report of the messenger, sus- 
pedting her husband’s fidelity, sent him, as a 
present, the garment of Nessus; but no sooner 
had he put it on, than he was seized by a fever¬ 
ish delirium, attended with excruciating tor¬ 
ments. In the paroxysm of his disorder he 
slew his friend, as related under the article Li- 

i chas, and retiring to Mount Oeta, there eredt- 

' ed a pileofwood, which, after having kindled, 
he threw himself upon, and miserably perished 
in the flames. Deianira, through grief, des¬ 
patched herself with his club, leaving only' 
one daughter, named Macaria.—It is rela¬ 
ted by some, that Paeis, who first set fire to 
the pile, became master of the hero’s arrows, 
but the more common opinion is that Philoc- 
tetes acquired them. 

DEICOON, son of Hercules and Megara. 

Also a Trojan Prince, the friend pf Aeneas, killed 
by Agamemnon. 

DEIDAMIA, daughter of Lycomedes, king of 
Scyros, and mother of Pyrrhus, or Neoptolemus, 
by Achilles, who lay disguised in female attire at 
the court of her father, under thcnameofPyrrha, 
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Hippodamia, daughter of Adrastus, king of Ar- ed the treatment of the goddess. Terrified, 
gos, vvas likewise called Deidamia. however, to see her son committed to the 

DEIFICATION. See Apotheosis . flames, she uttered such shrieks as interrupted 

DEI LEON, companion of Hercules in his expe- the mysterious operation., and occasioned the 
dition against the Amazons. S ee Autolychus. child to be consumed. 

DE1M ACHUS, son of Neleus and Chloris, was Another Deiphon was husband of Hyrnetho,daugh- 
killed by Neptune. ter of Temenus, king of Argos. 

The father of Knarette was also of this name. DEIPYLUS, son of Sthenelus, and friend of Ca- 

DEIOCHUS, a Grecian leader, killed by Paris paneus, whom he followed to the siege of 

before Troy. Troy. 

DEIONE, mother of Miletus, by Apollo. DEIPYRUS, a Grecian chief, killed by Helenus, 

DEIONEUS, king of Phocis, and husband of the son of Priam. 

Diomede, daughter of Xuthus, by whom he DEJATURUS. See Augury. 

had Dia. Having given his daughter, in consi- DEITIES. T. he Greeks and Latins did not mean 

deration of a valuable present from Ixion, in by the name of God an all-pertedt being, of 


marriage to him, and calling on his son-in-law 
for it, was thrown by Ixion into a cavern of 
Are. 

DEIONIDES, Miletus, so called from his mo¬ 
ther. 

DEIOPEIA, a Nymph, and the fairest of the 
fourteen who waited on Juno, was promised by 
the goddess to Aeolus, on condition, he would 
destroy the fleet of Aeneas. 

DEIOP1S, a Trojan slain by Ulysses, in the Iliad. 

DEIPHELE. S eeDciphyle. ! 

DEIPHOBE, daughter of Glaucus, called the 
Sybil of Cuma, was the conductress of Aeneas 
to the regions below. 

DEIPHOBUS, son of Priam and Hecuba; ac¬ 
cording to Virgil, married the beautiful Helen 
after the death of Paris, but was betrayed by 
her to Menelaus, her former husband, who 
shamefully mutilated and killed him. 

Another Deipiiohus, son of Hippolytus, is said to 
have purified Hercules after he had murdered 
Iphitus. 

DEIPHON, was son, according to some, and to 
others, brother of Triptolamus, son of Colons 
and Mctanira; or, as a third party pretend, 
son of Hipothoon. When Ceres travelled in 
search of her daughter, stopped at the court of 
his father, and undertook the bringing of him 
up. To reward the hospitality of his father, 
the goddess intended to make him immortal, 
and with this view placed him upon burning 
coals to purify him from every terrene particle. 
The uncommon growth of the child surprising 
his mother,she was anxious to discover by what 
means he attained it, and with this view watch- 


• whom eternity, infinity, omnipresence, &c. 
were the essential attributes ; with them the 
word implied only an excellent and superior 
nature, and accordingly they gave the appel¬ 
lation Gods to all existences who were of a rank 
or class higher and more perfect than man.—. 
Thus men themselves, according to their sys¬ 
tem, might become deities after death, inas¬ 
much as their souls might attain a degree of 
excellence superior to what they were capable 
of in life. The first divines. Father Bossu ob¬ 
serves, were the poets; the two functions, 
though now separated, were originally com¬ 
bined, or rather, were the same: but the great 
variety of attributes in God, that is, the num¬ 
ber of relations, capacities, and circumstances, 
in which they had occasion to consider him, 
put these poets, &c. under the necessity of 
making a partition, and of separating the di¬ 
vine attributes into several persons, because 
the human mind was inadequate to the con¬ 
ception of so much power and action in the 
simplicity of one single divine nature. Thus 
the omnipotence of God came to be repre¬ 
sented under the person and appellation of 
Jupiter; the wisdom of God under that of Mi¬ 
nerva ; the justice of God under that of Juno, 
&c. The first idols or false deities said to have 
been adored were, the Sun, Stars, Moon, &c. 
in respedt of the heat, light, and other bene¬ 
fits which they conferred. Afterwards the 
Earth came to be deified, as furnishing fruits 
necessary for the subtistcncc of men and ani¬ 
mals: Fire also and Water became objcdls of 
divine worship, for their usefulness in the sup- 
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port of animal life. In this process Deities,, 
by degrees, became multiplied to infinity, and 
there was scarce any object, however useless 
or destructive, which the weakness or caprice 
of some devotee, did not elevate to the rank 
of Deity. To authorise their own crimes, and 
justify their vicious excesses, men consituted 
criminal, unjust, rapacious, thievish, covetous, 
tyrannical, drunken, impudent, and bloody 
divinities. The principal of the ancient Dei¬ 
ties, whom the Romans called, Dii Majorum 
Gentium , and which Cicero calls. Celestial Gods ; 
Varro, Select Gods; Ovid, Nobiles Deos; others, 
Consentes JDeos ; were Jupiter, Juno, Vesta, Mi¬ 
nerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Apollo, Mars, 
Mercury, Neptune, and Vulcan. A second 
sort of Deities, called Demi-Gods, DHMinorum 
Gentium , Indigetes, or Deities adopted, were 
men canonized and deified. As the greater 
Deities had possession of heaven in virtue of 
their own right; these secondary Deities en¬ 
joyed it by right of donation, being translated 
thither because they had lived as Gods upon 
earth. The Heathen Deities may all be re¬ 
duced to the foliowing classes: I. Created spi¬ 
rits, angels, or daemons; whence good and 
evil Deities, Genii, Lares, Lemures, Typho- 
nes, guardian Deities, infernal Deities, &c. 
II. Heavenly bodies, as the Sun, Moon, and 
other Planets, fixed Stars, Constellations, 
&c. III. Elements, as Air, Earth, Rivers, 
Fountains, &c. IV. Meteors ; thus the 
Persians adored the Wind; Thunder and 
Lightning were honoured under the name of 
Geryon; and several nations of India and A- 
merica. have made Deities of the same. Castor, 
Pollux, Helena, and Iris, have all been pre¬ 
ferred from Meteors to Deities ; and the like 
has been practised in respedt of Comets, witness 
that which appeared at the murder of Caesar. 
Socrates deified the clouds, if we may give cre¬ 
dit to Aristophanes; and the primitive Chris- 
tums, Tutullian assures us, were reproached 
with the same thing, V. Deities created out 
ei minerals or fossils; such was the Baetylus : 
the Finlanders adored stones; the Scythians 


110,1 i and many nations, silver and gold.- 

VI. Deities from plants; thus leeks and onions 
were Deities in Egypt ; the Sclavi, Lithuanians, 
Ccltnc* Vandals* and Peruvians* adored trees 


and forests: the ancient Gauls, Britons, Druids, 
paid a particular devotion to the oak; and it 
was no other than wheat, corn, seed. See . 
which the ancients adored under the name of 
Ceres and Proserpine. VII. Deities from a- 
mong the waters; the Syrians and Egyptians 
adored fishes ; the Oxyrhinchites, Latopolitani, 
Siennitae, and inhabitants of Elephantis, had 
each a fish for their god ; and the Tritons, Ne¬ 
reids, Syrens, &c. were simply but fishes. Several 
nations have adored serpents, particularly the 
Egyptians, Prussians, Lithuanians, Samogiti- 
ans, &c. VIII. Inse6l Deities: flies and ants 
had their priests and votaries, these among 
the Thessalians, and those in Acarnania, where 
bullocks were offered them. IX. Among birds, 
the stork, raven, sparhawk, ibis, eagle, gry¬ 
phon, and lapwing, have received divine ho- 

9 

nours; the last in Mexico, the rest in Egypt 
and Thebes. X. To four-footed beasts altars 
have been raised ; as to the bull, dog, cat, 
wolf, baboon, lion, and crocodile, in Egypt; 
to the hog in the island of Crete; to rats and 
mice in the Troas and at Tenedbs ; to weasels 
at Thebes; and the porcupine throughout all 
the school of Zoroaster. XI. Nothing was 
more common than to place men among the 
number of Deities, and from Belus or Baal, to 
the Roman emperors before Constantine, the 
instances of this kind are innumerable; fre¬ 
quently they did not wait so long as their deaths 
for the apotheosis: Nebuchadnezzar'procured 
his statue to be worshipped while living : and 
Virgil intimates, that Augustus had altars and 
sacriflees; and from others we learn, that he 
had priests called Augustales, and temples at 
Lyons, Narbona, and several other places— 
The Aethiopians deemed all their kings Dei¬ 
ties. The Villeda of the Germans, the Janus 
of the Hungarians, and the Tlmut, Woden, 
and As>n of the northern nations were indis¬ 
putably men. XII Not man only, but every 
thing that relates toman, as labour, rest, sleep, 
youth, age, death, virtues, vices, opportunity, 
time, place, numbers among the Pythago¬ 
reans; the generative power under the name 
of Priapus ; and infancy alone had a cloud of 
Deities. They also adored as Deities, health, 
fever, fear, love, pain, indignation, shame, 
impudence, opinion, renown, prudence, sci- 
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dice, art, fidelity, felicity, calumny, liberty, 
money, war, peace, victory, triumph, &c.— 
Lastly, Nature, the universe, or to TXm, was re¬ 
puted a great Deity. 

The real sentiments of the Heathens in respedt to 
their Divinities, it is by no means easy to dis¬ 
cover ; for they are not only exceedingly intri¬ 
cate, but often contradictory. They admitted 
so many superior and inferior Deities to parti¬ 
cipate in the empire of the universe, that all 
was full of them. Varro reckons up no less 
than thirty thousand adored within a small 
extent of ground, and yet, their number was 
every day augmenting. The way to Heaven 
was so easy, for the great men of those days, 
that Juvenal makes Atlas complain* of being 
ready to sink under the load of Deities daily 
placed in it. The ancients had almost as many 
female as male Deities: nay, they were not 
con ten ted' with making females Deities, and ad¬ 
mitting the two sexes into the roll, but added 
also to them hermaphrodite Gods: thus Mi¬ 
nerva, according to several of the learned, was 
both man and woman, and was worshipped 
under the appellations of Lunus and Luna.— 
Mithras, the Persian deity, was both god and 
goddess; and the sexes of Venus and Vulcan 
are very dubious; whence, in the invocations 
of those Deities, they used this formula. Be 
thou God or Goddess , as we learn from A. Gel- 
lius. It was a privilege peculiar to goddesses, 
that they might not be represented on medals 
naked ; the imagination, it was supposed, must 
be awed, and kept from a too familiar access to 

the discriminations of the divine character.- 

Clemens Alexandrinus distributes the Deities 
into seven classes: The first, being that of the 
Stars; the second , of the Fruits, as Ceres, Po¬ 
mona, Bacchus; the third , that of Punish¬ 
ments, as the Furies ; the fourth , the Passions, 
as Love, &c. the fifth, the Virtues, as Concord, 
Peace, &c. the sixth , the DiiMajorum Gentium, 
or greater Gods, as Jupiter, Apollo, Juno ; 
and the seventh, the . benefits we receive from 
God, as medicinal virtue, deified under the 
name of Aesculapius. There is no division 
more convenient and general, than that by 
which they are classed into deities animate and 
inanimate . The former included deified men 
and animals; the latter were the parts of na¬ 


ture deified, such as the stars, the elements 
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mountains, rivers, and the like. It is how¬ 
ever, to be observed, that each divinity at once 
partook of both ; for instance, the name of 
every Deity signifies some star or element, and 
at the same time, some human intelligence in 
connection with it, who had been ranked a- 
mongst the Deities. Jamblichus, a Platonic 
philosopher, classes the Deities into eight or¬ 
ders : In the first, he places the great Gods, 
who are invisible, and every where; in the 
second , archangels ; in the third , the angels ; in 
the fourth, the daemons; in the fifth, the Arch- 
ontes Majores, or those who preside over the 
sublunary world and the elements; in the sixth, 
the Archontes Minores, or those who preside 
over matter; in the seventh, the heroes; and in 
the eighth, souls. It is a very celebrated divi¬ 
sion of the Deities into Dii Majorum Gentium, 
and Dii Minorum Gentium, that is, the greater 
and lesser, or superior and inferior Deities: 
This division is taken from Cicero’s second 
book of Tusculan Questions. The Deities Ma¬ 
jorum Gentium, were the ancient Deities, ac¬ 
knowledged every where as such: the Deities 
Minorum Gentium, were peculiar to certain 
people, as Quirimis to the Romans. This di¬ 
vision of the Deities was made in allusion to 
that of the Roman Senate, by Tarquinius Pris- 
cus, who called the old Senators Patres Majo¬ 
rum Gentium, and the new, Patres Minorum 
Gentium. The greater Gods had several ap¬ 
pellations : they were called Dii Consentes, and 
Dii EleCti. Another division of the Deities is 
taken from their place of residence : thus the 
Celestial Deities are such as reside in Heaven ; 
the Terrestrial, such as dwell on earth ; the 
Sylvan, or Rural Deities, such as possess the 
woods and mountains ; the Marine, such as in¬ 
habit the sea ; and the Infernal, such as have 
their abode in hell. To the above must be 
added, the innumerable crowd of Deities who 
are supposed to preside over particular persons, 
and every particular part of the human body. 
The philosophers pretended, that their theo¬ 
logy, and the genealogy of their Deities, did 
originally, in an allegorical sense, mean the 
several parts of nature and the universe. Cicero 
gives a large account of this, and tells us, that 
even the impious fables.relating to the Deities 
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include in them a good physical meaning: thus, 
when Saturn was said to have devoured his 
children, it was to be understood of Time, 
which is properly said to devour all things. 
This great Heathen acknowledges, that these 
fables had occasioned a multiplicity of false 

» i 

opinions, troublesome errors, and ridiculous 
superstitions. “ We know,” says he, the 
shapes of all the gods, their age, habits, and 
ornaments; nay, their very genealogy, mar¬ 
riages, and every thing relating to them, hath 
been delivered in the exa<5t resemblance of 
human weakness: they are described as being 
troubled at heart; their amours, their passions^ 
their quarrels, are related. It is the heighth 
of folly to believe such absurd and extrava¬ 
gant things.” It appears from this passage of 
Cicero, what opinion the wiser Heathens en¬ 
tertained of the popular religion of their coun- 
try. 

It may not be improper, under this article, to in¬ 
clude the laws relating to the worship of the 
Gods, as they stood in the Twelve Tables, 
under the title Of the worship of the Gods , and of 
Religion . I. Let all persons come with purity 
and piety to the assemblies of religion, and 
banish all extravagance from them. If any 
one shall do otherwise, may be gods them¬ 
selves revenge it. II. Let no person have 
particular gods of his own, and worship any 
new and foreign gods in private, unless they 
be authorized by public authority. III. Let 
' every one enjoy the temples consecrated by 
his forefathers, the sacred groves in his fields, 
and the oratories of his Lares; and let every 

one observe the rites used in his own fami- 
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ly, and by his ancestors, in the worship of 
his domestic gods. IV. Honour the gods of 
heaven, not only those who have always been 
thought such, but those likewise whose merit 
has raised them thither, as Hercules, Bacchus, 
Aesculapius, Castor, Pollux, and Romulus. 
V. Let those commendable qualities, by which 
heroes have obtained heaven, be ranked among 
the gods, as Understanding, Virtue, Piety, Fi¬ 
delity, and let temples be erefted to them ; but | 
let no worship ever be paid to any Vice. VI. Let 
the most authorised ceremonies be observed 
in the worship of the gods. VII. Let law-suits 
be suspended on the.festivals of the gods ; and 
Vol. 1 . 4 


let the slaves have liberty to celebrate them 
after they have done their work; and that it 
may be known on what days they fall, let them 

be set down in the calendars. VIII. Let the 

- 

priests offer up, in sacrifice to the gods, on 
certain days, the fruits of the earth and ber¬ 
ries ; and, on other days, abundance of milk 
and young viftims. For fear this ceremony 
should be omitted, the priests shall end their 
year with it. Let them, likewise, take care to 
chuse for every god the victim he likes best. 
Let there be priests for some gods, fiamines 
for others, and pontifices to preside over them 
them all. IX. Let no woman be present at 
the sacrifices which are offered up in the night, 
except at those which are made for -the people 
with the usual ceremonies : nor let any one 
be initiated in any mysteries brought from 
Greece, but those of Ceres. X. If any one 
steal what belongs to, or is devoted to the 
gods, let him be punished as a parricide.— 
XI. Let ever}' one striftly perform his vow ; 
but let no wicked person dare to-make any 
offering to the gods. XII. Let no man de¬ 
dicate his field to the service of the altar ; and 
let him be discreet in his offerings of gold, 
silver, or ivory. Let no man dedicate a liti¬ 
gated estate to the gods : if he does, he shall 
pay double the value of it to him whose right 
it shall appear to be. XIII. Let every man 
constantly and perpetually observe his family- 
festivals. XIV. Let him who has been guilty 
of any of those faults which make men execra¬ 
ble, and are not to be atoned for by expiations, 
be deemed impious; but let the priests expi¬ 
ate such as are to be expiated.—It is observa¬ 
ble, that the second of these laws prohibits the 
worship of any foreign gods, without authority 
of the Senate; and this, probably, might be 
one reason of the violent persecutions which 
the Christians met with, since, by professing 
to worship Jesus Christ as God, they did, in 
that respeft, aft direftly contrary to an estab¬ 
lished law of the empire. Had the design 
ascribed to Tiberius, of enrolling Jesus Christ 
among the gods, succeeded, the Christians 
had probably met with milder treatment at the 
hands of the Romans. With respeft to the 
fifth law, which forbids divine worship to be 

paid to any Vice , it is certain the Pagans after- 

G g 
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wards exceeded the bounds prescribed by this 
law; for we find the Romans, in times of cor¬ 
ruption, ere<5ling altars to infamous deities, 
and consecrating the objedts of the most vicious 
and extravagant passions. It may be further 
remarked, in relation to. these laws, that they 
were added, together with those of the Xllth 
table, by thje Decemvirs Appius Claudius, &c. 
to the Ten Tables already subsisting, which 
completed the Twelve Tables, so much boast¬ 
ed of by the Romans, and which they preserved 
ever after as a sacred deposition. This was in the 
year of Rome 303. 

DEITIES CELESTIAL, or Dii Consentes , gods 
of the first order, were twelve in number, 
six gods and an equal number of goddesses, viz. 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Neptune and 
Vulcan ; with Juno, Minerva, Venus, Diana, 
Ceres, and Vesta. They were supposed to con¬ 
stitute the council of heaven, whence the name 
Consentes , was derived either from the old La¬ 
tin word conso , counsel , or from cons entire, to 
give consent. Their statues, gilt, stood in the 
great square of Rome called Forum Romanum. 
It was in imitation of this council of the gods 
that Augustus made in private that famous 
supper so much talked of, called the supper of 
the twelve gods ; for which purpose he sele&ed 
twelve persons, six men and six women, who 
represented, by their dress and ornaments, the 
six gods and six goddesses. To these twelve 
deities they added eight others, which made in 
all twenty (selcffi) sele<5t gods. The additional 
deities were Janus, Saturn, Sol, Bacchus, Ge¬ 
nius, Pluto, Teilus, and Luna. 

DEITIES INFERIOR. As superstition knows no 
bounds, the number of inferior deities was al¬ 
most infinite; it is not therefore meant to trans¬ 
cribe their names here, since those which de¬ 
serve any notice will be found in the order of 
the alphabet. 

DEITIES INFERNAL, were Pluto, Plutus, Pro¬ 
serpine, Hecate, the Fates, and the Furies.— 
See Dii Manes. 

DEITIES MARINE, or of the Sea, See Water 
Deities. 

DEITIES NUPTIAL, were Jupiter Adultus, 
Juno Adulta, Venus Suadela, and Diana. 

DEITIES RURAL, and of the Woods , were 
Pan, Sylvanus, Silenus, Priapus, Aristaeus,Ter- 


* * 

minus, the Fauni, and Satyrs, with Diana, Pales 
Flora, Feronia, Pomona, and an innumerable 
company of Nymphs. 

DEITIES TERRESTRIAL, were Saturn, Janus, 
Vulcan, Aeolus, Momus, Cybele, Ceres, Latona 
Themis, Astraea, Nemesis. 

DEITIES OF THE WINDS. See Wind Deities 

DEITIES OF YOUTH, were Hebe, Juno, and 
Horta. 

DELIA, a surname of Diana, from Delos, the 
place of her birth. 

DELIA, feasts celebrated by the Athenians in 
honour of Apollo, surnamed Delius. The 
principal ceremony in this feast was an embassy, 
or rather a pilgrimage, to Apollo of Delos, per¬ 
formed every five years, by a certain number 
of citizens deputed for that purpose, and De - 
liastae , or Theori , i. e. the seers , and the first 
person of the embassy, or deputation, ArchU 
theorus : to him were added four more of the 
family of the Ceryci, priests descended from 
Mercury, who resided all the year at Delos, to 
assist in the temple. The whole deputation set 
out in five vessels, carrying with them every 
thing necessary for the feast and the sacrifices. 
The vessel which carried the Deliasts, or The¬ 
ori, was called Delias, the four others were the 
Paralis, Antigonis, Ptolemais, and Ammonis, 
though as to this circumstance there is some dis¬ 
pute. The Deliasts w ho embarked were crowned 
withlaurel. At their arrival they immediately of¬ 
fered a sacrifice to Apollo, after which anumber of 
young maids performed round the altar a dance 
called r^avof, wherein, by their various motions 
and diredlions, they represented the turnings 
and windings of a labyrinth. When the De¬ 
liasts returned to Athens, the people went out 
to meet them, and received them with joy and 
acclamations. They never laid aside their 
crown till their commission was fully comple¬ 
ted, and then they consecrated it to some god 
in his temple. The whole time of their going 
and returning, together with the ceremonies, 
was called the Delia , during which it was not 
lawful to execute any criminal; a privilege ap¬ 
propriate to this feast, and not granted to any 
other, not even to those of Jupiter: for Plu¬ 
tarch observes it was a day consecrated to Ju¬ 
piter, on which Phocion was made to take the 
poison he was condemned to, 'whereas they 
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waited thirty days to give it Socrates, on ac¬ 
count of the Delia. According to Thucydides, 
the Delia were first instituted in the sixth year 
of the Peloponnesian war, after the Athenians 
had expiated the isle of Delos, removed all the 
tombs out of it, and ordained that nobody 
should either be born or die in it, but that all 
their siok people should be removed into a little 
island called Rhenia, though the Ionians, and 
the neighbouring islands of Ionia, had long be¬ 
fore that time held a sort of Delia, that is, feasts 
and games, like those which the Athenians ce¬ 
lebrated afterwards. 

Delia, a quinquennial festival in the isle of De¬ 
los, instituted by Theseus on his return to 
Crete, in honour of Venus, whose statue, given 
him by Ariadne, he erected in that place, hav¬ 
ing, by her assistance, met with success in his 
expedition. The chief ceremonies consisted in 
the coronation of the statue of the goddess with 
garlands, appointing a choir of music and horse¬ 
races, and performing a remarkable dance cal¬ 
led r sg&vos, i . c. a crane , in which they imitated, 
by their motions, the various windings of the 
Cretan Labyrinth, out of which Theseus, who 

• was the first inventor of this dance, by the 
help of Ariadne, made his escape. In some 
particulars this solemnity coincides with the 
Delia of Apollo. 

DELIADES, priestesses in the temple of A- 

, polio. 

Also, the son of Glaucas, killed by Bellerophon, 
his brother. 

DELIBAMENTA, a libation offered to the in¬ 
fernal gods, which was always poured down¬ 
wards ; whence this a<5t was expressed by the 
verb defunderc. 

DELlUM, a temple of Apollo. 

DELIUS, a name of Apollo, from the island 
Delos, where he was born ; or, as some say, 
because Apollo, who is the Sun, makes all 
things manifest by his light. The isle of De¬ 
los was held sacred on account of its being the 
birth-place of Apollo and Diana. 

DELLI, the fens near which Thalia brought 
forth the Palic brothers, 

DELOS, one of the Cyclades, an island in the 
Aegean, called Atj xog, from its sudden appear¬ 
ance, and supposed to have been wafted at the 
eport of the waves, till Latona, who had been 
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persecuted all the earth over, here found an a- 
sylum, and was delivered of Apollo and Diana. 
Both these divinities were worshipped by the 
inhabitants, and Apollo had here an altar, which 
was reckoned among the seven wonders of the 
world. It is said to have been eredled by the 
god himself, when but four years old, with the 
horns of the goats killed by Diana upon the 
crags of mount Cynthus. The immolation of 
any animal on this altar was stridlly forbidden, 
nor was it ever polluted with blood. In such 
veneration was the island held by the Persians, 
that, notwithstanding they plundered and prp- 
phaned the other temples of Greece, yet in re¬ 
verence for this, they abstained from all vio¬ 
lence. Apollo, who was here worshipped in 
the form of a dragon, gave out, during the sum¬ 
mer season, his oracles without ambiguity. 

No dog was suffered on the island, nor was any 
person permitted to be born or die upon it. 
Some suppose that Asteria, who became a quail 
to avoid the importunities of Jupiter, was 
changed into this island, which, from -a 
quail, was originally named Ortygia . 

DELPHI, a city of Phocis, situate in a vale oil 
the south-west of Parnassus. It was called like¬ 
wise Pytho, because the serpent Python was 
killed there, whilst the name of Delphi waa 
given it from Delphus. This city was celebra¬ 
ted for a temple of Apollo, and an oracle of 
long and distinguished renown. See Oracle . 

DELPHICOLA, a surname of Apollo, from his 
temple at Delphi. 

DELPHICUS, a name of Apollo, from the city 
Delphi, which city is said to be the navel of the 
earth ; because when Jupiter, on a time, had 
sent for two eagles, the one from the east, and 
the other from the west, they met together by 
equal flights exactly at this place. 

DELPHINIA, a festival of Aegina in Greece, in 
honour of the Delphic Apollo. 

Diana also was surnamed Delphinia . 

DELPHINIUS, an epithet of Apollo, cither be* 
cause he killed the serpent Python called Del* 
phis , or because when Castalius the Ci'etan 
conducted emigrants into several colonics, 
Apollo guided him in the shape of a dolphin. 

DELPHIS, a pythoness, or priestess in the tem¬ 
ple at Delphi. 

DELPHUS, son of Apollo, by Achalide, Celacuo, 

G g 0 
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or Thya, built and consecrated Delphi to his I neas to Italy* and was there killed by..HaIa'e- 


father. I 

DELPHYNE, a serpent which watched over Ju¬ 
piter. , j 

DELUENTINUS, a deity invoked in war to 
keep off* the ravage of an enemy. 

DELUGE. See Deucalion, Ogyges , &c. 

DELUS. See Delia. 

DEMARCHUS, an inhabitant of Parhasia, a city 
of Arcadia, was changed into a wolf, for having 
eaten the entrails of a child sacrificed to Jupi- I 
ter Lycaeus. The Greeks relate that ten years 
after he was restored to his shape, and con¬ 
quered in the Olympic games. The same story 
is told of Lycaon. 1 

DEMENETES, the same with Demarc bus. I 

DEMETER, DAMATER, ok DEMETRIA, 

were all appellatives of Ceres. -1 

DEMETRIA, a solemn festival observed in 
Greece, in honour of Ceres, called by the 
Greeks Aupnrtip, at which it was customary for 
the worshippers of that goddess to lash them- I 
selves with scourges made of the bark of trees, 
termed pvpoirTOi. Another festival of this name 
was observed by the Athenians, in honour of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, on the 13th of the month 
Munychium. 

DEMI-GODDESSS, or HEMITHEAE, illustri¬ 
ous females to whom, after death, divine ho¬ 
nours were paid. I 

DEMI-GODS, were either those heroes whose 
eminent a&ions and superior virtues raised them 
to the skies, or those terrestrial divinities who, 
for their bounty and goodness to mankind, 
were classed with the gods: they were supposed 
to have human bodies, sacred minds, and ce¬ 
lestial souls. Under one or other of these de¬ 
nominations we shall find Hercules, Jason, The¬ 
seus, Castor and Pollux, Perseus, Bellerophon, 
Aesculapius, Orpheus, Cadmus, Achilles, U- I 
lysses, &c. &c. 

DEMO, a Sybil of Cuma. 

DEMOCOON, natural son of Priam, kept his 
father’s steeds at Abydos, but engaging in the 
Trojan war, was killed by Ulysses. 
DEMODICE, wife of Creteus, king of lolchos. 
DEMOD0CUS, a bnrd at the court of Alcinous, 
who sung before Ulysses the secret amours of 
Mars and Venus. 

Another of the same name accompanied Ac- 


sus. 

DEMOGORGON. It is with reason that Demo, 
gorgon is placed at the head of the terrestrial 
deities, since he was the Genius of the Earth, 
as his name imports, which is composed of two 
Greek words, Aou^uv and yopyw, genius , or in¬ 
telligence of the earth . Boccace, in his Genea¬ 
logy of the Gods, speaks of him, upon the au¬ 
thority of Theodotion, who had copied Prono- 
pides, as a slovenly old man, overgrown with 
filth, pale and disfigured, who had his dwelling 
in the heart of the earth ; his companions were 
Eternity and Chaos. Growing weary of this 
dismal solitude, he made a little bowl to sit 
upon, and having raised himself into the air, 
encompassed the earth, and so formed the hea¬ 
vens. Passing accidentally over the Acroce- 
raunian, or thunder-stricken mountains, he ex¬ 
tracted from them the igneous matter which he 
sent to heaven to enlighten the world, and thus 
formed the Sun, whom he gave in marriage to 
the Earth, whence were born Tartarus and 
Night. The authors just cited ascribe to De- 
mogorgon several children; the first of these 
was jarring Discord. Demogorgon, says Pro- 
nopides, vexed in the bottom of his cave with 
the pains that Chaos felt, opened her womb, 
and took thence Discord, who left the centre 
of the Earth, to dwell on the surface. In like 
manner he brought forth Pan, the second son, 
and the three Fates, Clotho, Lacheses, and A* 
tropos ; next Heaven, Pitho, and the Earth, 
who was his eighth child. The Earth had after¬ 
ward several other children, whose father was 
not known, viz. Night, Tartarus, Pharea, Ta- 
ges, and Antaeus. The ninth child was Ere¬ 
bus, who had a numerous offspring. It is easy 
to conceive that this is only a physical fable, or 
particular theogony, under the veil of which the 
ancients wrapped up, in a gross manner, the 
mystery of the creation. The Arcadians see¬ 
ing the earth of itself bring forth flowers and 
fruits, form fountains, streams, and rivers, and 
send forth frequently fire and flames, being it¬ 
self liable to convulsions, imagined ske was ani¬ 
mated, and gave the name of Demogorgon tb 
*the divinity who presided over her. So great 
was their veneration for this terrible name, that 
it was not permitted to be mentioned, and.wc 
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may apply what Lucan and Statius say of the 
<rod whom it was unlawful to name, to Demo- 
gorgon. It is probable the philosophers meant 
no more by this divinity, than that vegetable 
principle which gives life to plants; but 
the vulgar fancied it was a real deity who re* 
sided in the bowels of the Earth, and to whom 
they offered sacrifices, especially in Arcadia. 
It was the opinion of some authors that Dema- 
gorgon was a magician, so skilful in his art, 
that he had ghosts and aerial spirits under his 
command, made them subje<5t to his will, and 
severely punished those who did not punctually 

fulfil it. 

DEMOLEON, a Centaur, killed at the marriage 
of Pirithous, by Theseus. 

Also, the son of An ten or, killed by Achilles. 

DEMOLEUS, a Greek who fought with Aeneas 
before Troy. 

DEMON ASS A, daughter of Amphiaraus and E- 
riphyle, and wife of Thersander. 

DEMON ICE, daughter of Agenor, had sons by 

* 

DEMOPHILA, or HIEROPHYLE, names of 
theCumaean Sibyl. 

DEMOPHOON, son of Theseus and Phaedra, on 
his return from the Trojan war, visited Thrace, 
and was kindly received by Phyllis. Return¬ 
ing, however, to Athens, he forgot her kind¬ 
ness, and she, in consequence, hanged her¬ 
self. 


Another Demophoon , adherent to Aeneas, was 
killed in Italy by Camilla. 

DEMUCHUS, son of Philetor, was killed by A- 
chilles. 

DEN, an appellative of Zeus, or Jupiter. 

DENATES, domestic gods, more frequently 
called Penates. See Penates . 

DENDRITIS, a surname of Helen, signifying 
bung on a tree, under which she was consecrated 
after death. 


dendroliranus, or tree of Libamis ; crowns 

for the gods being made from the trees of the 

mountain. 



DENDROPHOIIIA, the carrying one or more 
trees, in ceremony, through a city, at certain 
feasts, and in hoflour of certain deities. The 
word is formed of $tvfyov, a tree , and <pipu 3 to 
bear. The Dendrophoria was performed at the 
sacrifices of Bacchus, Cybele, and Sylvanus.— 


' Arnobius makes mention of that performed in 
the sacrifice of Cybele, consisting in carrying 
a pine through the city, and afterwards plant¬ 
ing it, in memory of the pine, under which At- 
tys, the favourite of the goddess, is "said to 

have been mutilated. The branches of this 

/ % 

• tree they crowned, in memory of Cybele do¬ 
ing the same ; and they covered its trunk with 
wool, Cybele having so covered the bosom of 
Attys. The persons by whom the tree was 
carried were called Dendrophori . In Roman 
history mention is made of a company or col¬ 
lege of Dendrophori, who attended the army; 
and the critics have been at some pains to ascer¬ 
tain the nature of their office. Some contend 
they hewed and fashioned the wood for tents ; 
others that they provided the wood fit for the 
military works, machines of war, &c. Salma- 
sius, in his notes on the life of Caracalla, by 
Spartian, owns this to have been the general 
opinion of the learned of his time, but asserts, 
with his usual modesty, that they were all mis¬ 
taken, and that the Dendrophori of the army 
were the same with those of the feasts and sacri¬ 
fices. 

DEO, a name of Ceres, from Ana, to find ; in re¬ 
ference to the search of her daughter. 

DEOIS, Proserpine was so called from Deo, an 
appellative of Ceres, her mother. Jupiter is 
said by Ovid to have had access to Deois in the 
form of a serpent. 

DEOPTOLEMUS, one of the suitors of Penelope, 
killed by Ulysses. 

DEPEST A, a wine vessel which the Sabines, on 
the day of any festival, set on the table of their 
gods. 

DERADIOTES, or DERADIOTIS, a surname 
of Apollo. 

DERCE, daughter of Venus, supposed to be the 
same with Derceto » 

DERCETO, DERCETIS or DIRCE, the anci¬ 
ent goddess of the Ascalonites, supposed to be 
the same with Atergatis, or the Syrian Venus. 
The origin and worship of this deity is thus 
related : Near the city of Ascalon in Syria is a 
deep lake, replenished with fishes: not far from 
this lake stood the temple of Derceto, mother 
of Scmiramis, who .had the face of a woman, the 
rest of hcr’body resembling' a fish, for which 
the Syrians gave this reason: Venus, piqued at 
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Derceto, caused her to fall in love with a hand¬ 
some young Syrian, by whom she had a daugh¬ 
ter, but being ashamed of her crime, she slew 
the young man, exposed the child in a desert 
place, and plunged herself into a lake, where 
she was changed to a fish ; on which account 
the Syrians ate no fishes, but worshipped them 
as gods. Some learned men, from the resem¬ 
blance between this deity and the Philistine 
Dagon, have concluded them to have been one 
and the same, it being usual with the Pagans 
to worship the same deity.as a male in one place, 
and a female in another: consequently if we 
take Dagon for the Neptune of the Greeks, it 
will be highly probable, that by Derceto we 
should understand the goddess Amphitrite, 
whom the Greeks reputed his wife. Ovid makes 
. Dercetis daughter of Ninus, king of Babylon. 
See Atergatcs « 

DERCYNUS, son of Neptune, killed by Her¬ 
cules. 

DERRHIATIS, a surname of Diana. 

DESID1A, goddess of Indolence. See Venus. 

DESPOINA, or SOVEREIGN, was a title of 
Venus among the Greeks at large ; of Geres, 
amongst the Arcadians in particular; and also 
of Proserpine, as queen of the dead. 

DESTINIES. See Fates. 

DEUCALION, was son of Prometheus, king of 
Thessaly, and husband of Pyrrha, daughter of 
Epimetheus, his uncle. His father had been 
banished into Scythia, near the confines of 
Mount Caucasus. Weary of that melancholy 
retreat, and having found a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, he left it and settled in Thessaly, ac¬ 
cording to Apollonius, in the confines of Phthia; 
or, to the account of the Parian Marble, Ly- 
cera, or Lycoria , near to Parnassus. Nothing 
is more celebrated in Grecian story, than the 
flood, which, in the time of Deucalion, swept 
off the whole of human kind, except himself 
and his wife. The fable relates, that Jupiter, 
perceiving the depravity which prevailed, and 
was daily increasing, resolved to extirpate the 
race of man, and,'for this purpose, poured 
forth such torrents of rain as drowned the 
whole earth, and rose above every mountain 
but Parnassus, whose top remaining unco¬ 
vered, afforded an asylum to Deucalion and 
his wife, After the decrease of the waters. 


this illustrious pair consulted, in their distress 
the oracle of Themis, which informed them, 
that, in order to repeople the world, they must 
dig up the bones of their great Mother; the 
answer of the oracle w*as in these terms 1 De¬ 
part the temple, veil your heads, unloose your 
girdles, and throw behind your backs the bones 
of your grand-mother.” Pyrrha was shocked 
at an advice which her piety made her regard 
with horror ; but Deucalion penetrating the 
mystical sense, revived her, by telling her the 
.Earth was their grand-mother, and that the 
bones signified the stones contained in her 
bowels. They immediately obeyed the oracle, 
and casting stones behind them, those which 
Deucalion threw, became men, and- those 
thrown by Pyrrha, women. With these, re¬ 
turning into Thessaly, Deucalion re-peopled 
his kingdom, and was honoured by his sub- 
je6ts as the restorer of mankind. It is obvious, 
that this narration contains much fi6tion, but 
as it has reality for its basis, it deserves to be 
explained. In the ninth year of the reign of 
Cecrops, Deucalion came into Greece, and 
took possession of Lycera, or . Lycoria, in the 
neighbourhood of Parnassus, where he reigned, 
but not content with the petty state which he 
had seized, he made war upon the adjoining 
people, and became master of that part of 
Lower Thessaly bordering on the river Peneus: 
the name of the province at that time was 
Phthiotis, from Phthius of Arcadia, who, ac¬ 
cording to Pausanias, had seized upon it 160 
years before. As this country, before Phthius, 
was denominated Hellas, Deucalion thought 
fit, in order to gain the good will of his sub- 
je6ts, to call one of his sons Hellen, who as¬ 
cending the throne after the death of his father, 
and making several conquests, caused his peo¬ 
ple to assume the name of Hcllcnians, which 
was peculiar to them till the Greeks adopted 
it, about the beginning of the Olympiads, that 
is, about 115 years before the Christian era.- 
In the time of Homer, it is known, that none 
but the posterity of Deucalion were called 
Hcllcnians. Most author's arc of opinion, that 
the deluge which happened in the reign of Deu¬ 
calion, was occasioned by the river Pcncus, 
whose course was probably stopped by some 
earthquake between Mounts Ossa and Olympus 
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whence It flows on to the sea, with the addi¬ 
tional waters of five other rivers; this, they 
•say, together with a vast quantity of rain which 
fell that year, laid Thessaly, in itself low, un¬ 
der water. The testimony of Herodotus, in 
his description of that province, sufficiently 
shews, that this was the fa6t. It is said,” ob¬ 
serves he, that Thessaly was once nothing 
but a lake, being environed on all sides with 
hills: the ^country which lies between those 
hills is what they call Thessaly, which is wa¬ 
tered with plenty of rivers, particularly the 
Peneus, the Apidanus, the Orschines, the Eni- 
peus, and Panysus. These five rivers falling 
down from the neighbouring mountains, after 
having run through the low countries, disem¬ 
bogue themselves into the sea by a very nar¬ 
row canal, where they all unite, and make but 
one great river, retaining the name of Peneus. 
They tell us further, that before the canal was 
made, these rivers flooded the whole country, 
and turned it into a great lake; but that Nep¬ 
tune having formed that great canal, all the 
waters retired.” Soon after the inundation 
abated, the country was re-peopled. The 
children of those who were preserved were the 
mystical stones of which the poets make so 
frequent mention ; this fable having no other 
foundation but a meer quibble, the Phoenician 
word Aben , or Eben, signifying equally a stone , 
or a child, and the Greek word or A <*<>$, a 
stone, or a people. Thus, those who give an 
account of this ancient fataking one signi¬ 
fication for another, invented a. mysterious 
fable. Pausanias is mistaken in making the 
temple which Deucalion founded, to have been 
consecrated to Olympian Jupiter: it was Pisis- 
tratus, by whom it was rebuilt, who dedicated 
it to Jupiter of that name, whereas Deucalion 
had consecrated it to Jupiter Phryxius, or he 
by whose aid he was preserved from the deluge. 
That prince, besides the temple now mention¬ 
ed, instituted also a feast in honour of those 
who had perished in the deluge, and the feast, 
named x^potpopioi, continued to the time of Sylla, 
as may be seen in Plutarch. Xenophon reckons 
five deluges; the first happened under an an¬ 
cient Ogygcs, king of Thebes, in Boeotia, and 
lasted three months ; the second, in the time 
ofl-IcrculcSj of but one month’s duration ; the 


third, under another Ogyges, whereby Attica 
was laid waste ; the fourth, under Deucalion, 
which overflowed Thessaly for the space of three 
months ; and the fifth and last, in the time of 
Proteus, son of Neptune and Phaenice, or Oce- 
anus and Tethys, happened during the Trojan 
war : this is that which was termed Pharonian, 
and which covered part of Egypt. Diodorus 
Siculus mentions a sixth deluge, which hap¬ 
pened in Samothrace. The tradition of the 
universal deluge, diffused amongst the most 
distant nations, had conduced to embellish the 
flood of Deucalion, as is evident from the ac¬ 
count of Ovid, that it laid the whole earth un- 

• • 

der water, and that the waters overtopped the 
highest mountains, leaving none of the inha¬ 
bitants alive but one man and one woman.— 
With this also Lucan agrees; and Diodorus 
asserts, that this deluge had destroyed all the 
living creatures upon the face of the earth.— 
But it is not in this only that the poets and 
historians coincide with Moses. We discern 
so many resemblances in their works to his 
writings, and especially in those of Ovid, that 
he seems either to have read the book of Ge¬ 
nesis himself, or to have learned its contents 
from others. After giving a description of the 
disorders which abounded in the world, he 
mentions the avarice, the parricides, the im¬ 
purity, and other crimes which prevailed a- 
mongst men, adding, that piety was sacrificed 
to the vilest passions. He describes the war 
of the Giants against Heaven ; makes Jupiter 
hold a council, and declare to the other Gods 
his resolution of punishing profligacy in the 
same manner as Moses represents the Almigh¬ 
ty; ff I will destroy all flesh” He afterwards 
says, that the first design of Jupiter was to 
have consumed the world by fire, but calling 
to mind that Fate had fixed the period of the 
general conflagration, he was content to bury 
the earth under water. The arrival of Deu- 

* calion in Greece was in the ninth year of the 
reign of Cccrops at Athens, that is, about 2l£ 
or 220 years before the Trojan war, and about 
1400 before the Christian era, Deucalion was 
deified after his death, had altars raised to his 
memory, ancl divinp honours paid him by his 
subjedts. 

One of the Argonauts, a son of Minos,, and a son 
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of Abbas, were all likewise called Deuca¬ 
lion. 

DEVANDIREN, king of the gods , according to 
the superstitious belief of the East-India Pa¬ 
gans: They place him in Xoarcham, or Para¬ 
dise, with two wives and five concubines of 
surpassing beauty, where he presides over 
three hundred and thirty thousand millions of 
deities. They relate of him, that being cloyed 
with the delights of heaven, he descended to 
earth, where he fell in love with the wife of a 
penitent, named Guadamen ; that this holy 
man being used to rise at cock-crowing, to 
wash in the Ganges, Devandiren assumed the 
shape of a cock, and crowing much earlier than 
usual, the penitent arose and went to the river. 
Finding it, however, to be midnight, he re¬ 
turned to his house, and having surprized the 
deity in bed with his wife, not only in his rage 
cursed him, but wished his body might for ever 
be covered with such marks as should exa&ly 
represent the part which occasioned his passion. 
These imprecations took effect, and the un¬ 
lucky divinity, ashamed to shew himself, in- 
treated Guadamen to relent. His importunity 
was so far successful that the marks of his dis¬ 
grace were turned into eyes. 

DEVERRA, or DEVERRONA, the goddess of 
the besom, (from dcverro, to sweep) who was 
honoured particularly when the corn separated 
from the straw was swept together in heaps ; 
and also when, on the birth of a child, the house 
was swept to prevent, as was supposed. Sylvan us 
from entering, for fear he should torment the 

" new delivered mother. 

DEVOTING, or DEVOTION : This praftice, 
called among the Romans Devoiio , was both of 
a private and public nature ; private , as in the 
examples of the two Decii and Marcus Curtius, 
who devoted themselveB to save the Romans :— 
or public, and performed by the Dictator, or 
Consul, at the head of their armies. The form 
of devoting hostile armies is preserved by Ma- 
crobius. “ Dis Pater, (/. e. Pluto) Jupiter, 
Manes, or by what other name ye will be cal¬ 
led, I beseech ye to spread fear and terror in the 
army I shall designate to you, and throughout 
the city of Carthage. May ye look upon them all 
as devoted ancl accursed ; may yc deprive them 
of light, and remove at a distance from this 


country all those who shall bear arms against 
us, and shall attack our legions and our ar¬ 
mies : may all their armies, fields, cities, heads, 
and lives, be comprised in this wish, as far as 
they may be by the most solemn devoting;_ 

• wherefore I devote them ; I charge them with 
all the mischief that may happen to myself, 
our magistrates, the Roman people, our ar¬ 
mies and our legions, that ye may preserve 
all those concerned in this war. This if ye do, 
I promise thee, O Earth 1 mother of all things, 
and thee, great Jupiter 1 a sacrifice of three black 
sheep.” Antiquity hath not transmitted to us 
the form of private Devoting, but certain it is 
there was one, for when Decius devoted him¬ 
self he gave notice to the pontiff Valerius to 
proceed to pronounce the form. Whenever the 
law devoted any man to death, it was permit¬ 
ted to kill him. There was a law of Romulus 
conceived in these terms: “ If any patron de¬ 
fraud his client, let him be devoted.” It was 
to Pluto, or Dis, and the other infernal dei- 

* ties, that criminals were devoted. Devotion 
was also a sort of sacrifice or ceremony, where¬ 
by the parties consecrated themselves to the 
service of some person ; but this Devotion to 
particular persons was not known among the 
Romans, till the time of Augustus. The day 
after the title Augustus had been given to Odta- 
vius, Pacuvius, a Tribune of the -people, said 
he would devote and consecrate himself to him, 
as was pra&ised among the barbarous nations, 
to obey him even at the expence of life, if so 
commanded, His example was followed, and 
it came at length to be an established custom 
never to go with salutations to the emperor, 
without declaring they were devoted to him.— 
Augustus, though seeming to oppose this vile 
and infamous flattery, rewarded, notwithstand¬ 
ing, the author. 

Of the first kind of devoting, in later ages, the 
curse of Ernulphus is a striking specimen. 

DEXAMENE, one of the Nereides. 

DEXAMENUS, king of Olenc. See Molionides. 

DEX1THEA, the wife of Minos. 

DEXIUS, was killed by Glaucus in the Trojan 
war, 

DIA, a name of the goddess Hebe, who was great¬ 
ly honoured by the Sicyonians, they having 
built to her, under this title, a celebrated temple. 
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Another Dia was daughter of Deion, and mother, 
by Ixion, of Piritlious. 

DIACTORIDES, a suitor of Agarista. 

Also the father of Eurydame, wife of Leuty chides. 

DIACTORUS, a surname of Mercury. 

DIALIA, sacrifices instituted by Numa, and per¬ 
formed by the Flamen Dialis. It was not, how¬ 
ever,, so-absolutely necessary that the Dialia 
should, be conduced by him, as that others 
might not officiate ; for we find in Tacitus, that 
if he were sick, or detained by any other public 
employ, the Pontifices took his place. The 
Dialia were probably sacrifices to Jupiter, since 
the Latin term Dialis , has a reference to that 

9 

god. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS, an ancient solemnity at 
Sparta, in honour of Diana Orthia, so called 
ccTTo rx pwyxv, from whipping , because it was 
usual to whip boys at the altar of the goddess. 
These boys were originally free-born Spartans, 
but in after times the children of slaves. They 
were called Bupovetytoa ,-from the exercise they 
underwent at the altar, which was severe and 
cruel; and lest the officer, out of compassion, 
should remit any thing of its rigour, the priestess 
of Diana stood by during.the ceremony, hold¬ 
ing in her hand the image of the goddess, 
which naturally was very light, and easy to be 

♦ 

born, but, if the boys were spared, became so 
ponderous, that the priestess could scarcely 
sustain its weight. Lest the boys should faint 
under the infliction, their parents were usually 
present, to encourage them to receive the dis¬ 
cipline with patience. Historians inform us 
that the bravery and resolution of the boys was 
so great on this occasion, that though they were 
lashed till the blood rushed forth, and some¬ 
times to death, yet they never uttered the least 
cry, groan, or complaint. Those who died under 
this religious whipping, were buried with gar¬ 
lands on their heads, in token of joy and vic¬ 
tory, and were honoured with a public fune¬ 
ral, From what origin this custom had its 
rise, is not agreed by the ancients. Some af- 
firj.n it to have been instituted by Lycurgus, 
and designed to habituate their youth to pain, 
and render thppj fearlpBS and insensible of 
wounds. Others pretend ft was practised in 
compliance jvith an oracle, which commanded 

that humap blood should bo shed upon Diana's 

Voh /. 4 


* 

altar. By some it is reported to have been 1 as 
ancient as Orestes, who transplanted 1 it frbm 
Scythia into Laconia, with : the 1 image of Diana 
Taurica,.to whom the Scythiante offered human 
sacrifices. The Lacedemonians detested this 
barbarous rite, but, fearing the anger of the 
goddess should they wholly relinquish it, they 
enaCted that a boy> every year, should be whip, 
ped at her altar, till the blood-sprung from 
him. Others relate that Pausaniasj the Spartan 
general, as he was offering sacrifices and prayers 
before the fight with Mardonius, was* set upon 
by a company of Lydians, whom he repelled 
with whips and staves, the only weapons the 
Lacedemonians were then furnished : with ; and 
that this solemnity was instituted to comme¬ 
morate the faCt. 

DIANA, daughter of Jupiter and Latona, and 
sister of Apollo, was born in the island of De¬ 
los. She had a three-fold divinity, being stiled 
Diana on earth, Luna, or the Moon, in hea¬ 
ven, and Hecate, or Proserpine, in hell. The 
poets say she had three heads, one of a horse, 
another of a woman, or wild sow, and the 
third of a dog; others of 'a bull, a dog, and a 
lion. Hesiod makes Diana, Luna, and He¬ 
cate, three distinct goddesses. Amidst this 
confusion it may not be improper to consider 
what authors say of them apart, still remember¬ 
ing that what is said of each of the other two is 
applied to Diana, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Latona. And first of Diana: Her father, at her 
request, granted her perpetual virginity, be¬ 
stowed on her a bow and arrows, appointed her 
queen of woods arid forests, and assigned her 
sixty Nymphs, called Oceaniae, and twenty of 
the Asiae, as guards and attendants. Diana 
became the patroness of hunting, from the cir¬ 
cumstances narrated under the article Brito - 

\ 

mortis . The adventures of this goddess make a 
considerable figure in poetical story, and serve 
to shew, that her virtue was not only inviolable, 
but very severe, as the histories of ACtaeon, Me¬ 
leager, Alphcus, Pryene, and Chione, will suffi¬ 
ciently shew. Diana presided over fishermen, 
and all in general who used nets for taking game. 
The vindiCliveness of her temper was ever 
prompt to break forth against those who excited 
her displeasure, destroying flocks with diseases, 
corns with nipping frosts, and overwhelming, 

II h 
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parents with the loss of children.—As Diana 
and Luna, this goddess had a variety of other 
names, which are all explained in their order: 
viz. Alilat, Anailis, Aorsa, Arghia, Aricina, 
Artemis, Brauronia, Chitone, Chitonia, Co- 
ryphea, Cynthia, Delia, * Diftynna, Euclia, 
Iocheaera, Lya, Miltha, Opis, Orthia, Ortho-J 
sia, Persia, Phoebe, Saronia, Solvizona, Styrn- 
phalia, Speculatrix, Tergemina, Triformis, Ty- J 
che, Upis. Those peculiar to her, as Hecate, 
were Brimo, Bubastis, Propyla, Proserpine, 
and Trivia. The sacrifices offered to Diana 
were the first fruits of the earth, oxen, rams, 
and white hinds; human viaims were some¬ 
times presented to her in Greece, as we find in 
the case of Iphigenia ; and the Lacedemonians 
in particular offered human viaims to Diana 
Orthia, whose statue was brought from T au- 
rus, by Orestes and Iphigenia. The Albani¬ 
ans, upon the Caspian sea, used to sacrifice a 
man to the Moon, who was their particular 
goddess. A boy and a girl were immolated a- 
mong the Acheans ; and at Taurus all the 
Greeks who were shipwrecked upon that coast 
became viaims to Diana the virgin, or else 
were thrown from a precipice. At Castabula 
in Cilicia was a temple sacred to Diana, where 
her votaries walked upon burning coals. Her 
festivals, a full account of which is given under 
each, were the Amarynthia, Bendideia, Brau¬ 
ronia, Caloidia, Carya, Chithonia, Cnacalesia, 
Diftynnia, Diamastigosis, Elaphebolia, Hym- 
nia, Laphria, Limnatidia, Munychia, Nelei- 
dia, Saronia, Stopheia, Stymphalia, Tauropolia, 
Tithonidia, and Triclaria. The priest of Di¬ 
ana Aricina, so called from the town Aricia, 
was, according to Strabo, to be a murderer : 
his words are, "The sacred groves of Diana 
arc upon the left side of the way when you go 
out of Aricia. As to her temple in that place, 
what was formerly said of Diana Taurica is 
there confirmed, a custom prevailing among 
them becoming only Scythians and Barbarians, 
for he alone is constituted priest who has first 
murdered his predecessor: he is a fugitive, and 
carries always a drawn sword in his hand to de¬ 
fend himself, and is ever upon his guard for 
fear of an attack. 11 The ancient fabulous his¬ 
tories of our own country, which make the 
Trojan Brutus to have been the first king of 


the Britons, relate that that prince was dire<51ed 
by an oracle of the goddess Diana to land in 
this island. The story relates, that Brutus hav¬ 
ing set sail from Greece with a large fleet, ar¬ 
rived at an island called Legrecia, where was 
a temple of Diana; here he sacrificed to the 
goddess, and holding a cup of wine, mixed 
with the blood of a white deer, addressed her 
to this purport: " O goddess of the woods, 
and terror of the mountain boars ! thou whose 
divinity resides both in heaven and hell, unfold 
my fate ! say what country thou wouldst have 
me to inhabit, and where I shall pay thee wor¬ 
ship, and build a temple to thy honour.” He 
repeated this nine times, and laying himself 
down to sleep, received an answer from the 
goddess, in a vision, to the following effeft: 

" O Brutus! there is, in the western part of 
the world, beyond the kingdom of the Gauls, 
an island surrounded on all sides by the sea: 
it was formerly inhabited by giants, but being 
deserted by them, is now a proper country for 
thy followers to settle in : thither bend thy 
course, for there shalt thou find a secure re¬ 
treat, and thy descendants another Troy: there 
shall thy posterity reign, and subdue the whole 
earth.” The story adds, that Brutus, encoura¬ 
ged by this answer of Diana, settled in Britain, 
where he reigned, and his posterity after him, 
till the arrival of the Romans under Julius Cae¬ 
sar.—Diana was represented of an uncommon 
high stature, her hair dishevelled, a bow in her 
hand, and a quiver at her back, a deer skin 
fastened on her breast, and her purple robe 
tucked up to her knees, with gold buckles or 
clasps, and attended by Nymphs in a hunting 
dress, with nets and hounds. Though Diana 
was so rigid in the point of chastity on earth, 
she is said to have relaxed in the heavens, where, 
under the chara&er of Luna, she bore Jupiter a 
daughter called Ersa, or the Dew, and even Pan, 
not the most captivating of the celestial fra¬ 
ternity, is said to have deceived her in the shape 
of a rain. Luna was by some thought to be 
descended from Hyperion and Theia, by others 
to have been not sister, but daughter, of the 
Sun ; adding, that she was wife of the Air, and 
mother of the Dew ; that there was a time when 
there was no Moon ; that the Arcadians had a 
king named ProselejiiiB; son of Orchomcnus, 
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who was prior to her,. and that she appeared a 
little time before Hercules encountered the Gi¬ 
ants. The Egyptians worshipped this deity 
both as male and female, the men sacrificing 
to it as Luna, and the women as Lunus, each 
sex assuming the dress of the other. Indeed 
this goddess was no other than the Venus Ura¬ 
nia, or Coelestis, of the Assyrians, whose wor¬ 
ship and rites the Phoenicians introduced into 
Greece. The inhabitants of Caran in Mesopo- 

w 

tamia thought that such as believed the Moon 
to be a goddess, would be slaves to their wives, 
as long as they lived ; but that they who es¬ 
teemed her to be a god, would always be their 
masters. Under this character Diana was also 
called Lucina, a name she held in common with 
Juno, and had the protedtion of women in la¬ 
bour, though some make Lucina daughter of 
Jupiter and Juno, born in Crete, and conse¬ 
quently a distin6t goddess from either. Luna 
is thought to have power in enchantments/ be¬ 
cause, with the other planets, according to 
their several dispositions, she produces won¬ 
derful efFedts. The sorcerers of Thessaly 
boasted they had power to draw her, by their 
magic, to the ear.th ; and many imagined her 
to descend when, by an eclipse, she disappeared 
from their sight. The method used of restoring 
her to her place, was by beating drums and 
brazen instruments, which noise being louder 
than the magical charms, might counteradt, or 
overpower their force. The history of her most 
celebrated amour will be found in the article 
Endymion . Luna is said to have requested from 
her mother a garment that would fit her ; but 
such a gift, it was replied, is impossible, since 
her shape was continually changing. The poets 
attribute to her a party-coloured garment, to 
shew her various aspedts, but before she put it 
on she bathed in the ocean. A black bull, and 
horned, was sacred to her, as an emblem of 
her intcrlunar and waxing state: her brother 
has four horses, she but two, to intimate their 
different velocities. As Luna, Diana was re¬ 
presented with a crescent on her head, in a sil¬ 
ver chariot drawn by two white horses, which 
some change to mules, because that animal is 
barren, and to express that the moon had no 
light of her own, but such as she borrowed from 
the Sun. Some make her condudtors a white, 
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and a black horse; to express the wane and full 
of the Moon, others oxen, on account of the 
lunar horns. Sometimes she is covered with a 
veil, to symbolize.her eclipses.—Diana, as He¬ 
cate, according to some authors, was daughter 
of Jupiter and Ceres, or As ter i a, who exposed 
her in the common road, where she was taken 
up by shepherds, and brought up by them a- 
mong the Phaereans ; by others she is reputed 
daughter of Aristaeus, Tartarus, Nox, or Persa. 
She was goddess of the infernal regions, and on 
that account is often confounded with Proser¬ 
pine. Abundance of dogs always followed her, 
and she was said to devour them, because they 
were sacrificed to her in places where three 
ways met. She herself, though sometimes re- 

' presented in the shape of a bitch, was held in 
the greatest honour among the people of Aegina, 
Boeotia, and Athens. Houses and doors were 
under her safeguard and protedtion. She also 
presided over high-ways and streets, on which 
account the Athenians, every new moon, made 
a supper for her in the open avenues,of the city, 
which in the night was ate up by the poor; 
and, for this reason, she was esteemed the pro- 
te6tress of debtors and vagabonds. Having 
spent her time in forests, she discovered the 
use of herbs, but when hunting she used to 
kill not only beasts, but men. The herbs she 
sought after were chiefly the pernicious, ahd 
with these having poisoned her father Persa, 

she got possession of the kingdom of Cholchos. 

* 

* Marrying her uncle Alea, she is said to have 
born Circe, who equally delighting in mischief, 
poisoned also her father, and succeeded to his 
dominions. Hecate was accounted likewise the 
inventress of enchantments, so that succeeding 
magicians were wont to invoke her. Their ce-. 
remonies were performed at midnight, on the 
side of a river, under a tree called Lotus , by a 
person in an azure-coloured garment, who, 
digging a pit in the ground, and having cut 
the throat of an ewe Iamb, burned it over the 
pit, at the same time pouring out honey, and 
calling upon Hecate by name. This being 
done, the person departed, but without look¬ 
ing backward, whatever noise he might hear 
of trampling or howling behind, When these 
observances were finished, apparitions, called 

Hecataca appeared, which changed themselves 

h 2 
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into various shapes, according to the force of 
imagination. Eusebius gives an account of a 
magical statue of this goddess, of a very extra¬ 
ordinary composition: they took myrrh, in¬ 
cense of Arabia, Styrax, and certain animals 
called ao*aM(3o>Tai, (which some interpret to be 
lizards, others rats, and others moles,) and re¬ 
ducing them all to a powder, they made of 
them a paste, which they moulded into the fi¬ 
gure of Hecate. There are various conje&ures 
concerning the name Hecate , which is supposed 
to come from a Greek word signifying an hun¬ 
dred, either because an hundred victims at a 
time used to be offered to her, or else because 
by her edi<5ts the ghosts of those who die with¬ 
out burial, wander an hundred years upon the 
banks of the Styx. Mythologists say that. He¬ 
cate is the order and force of the Fates, who ob¬ 
tain from the Divine Power that influence which 
they have over human bodies ; that the opera¬ 
tions of the Fates are hidden, but descend by 
the means and interposition of the stars, where¬ 
fore it is necessary that all inferior things sub¬ 
mit to the. cares, calamities, and death which 
the Fates bring upon them, without any possi¬ 
bility of resisting the Divine will. Hesiod re¬ 
lates of Hecate, to shew the extent of her power, 
that Jupiter had heaped gifts and honours upon 
her far above all the other deities; that she 
■was empress of the earth and sea, and all things 
which are comprehended in the compass of the 
heavens; that she was a goddess easy to be en¬ 
treated, kind, and always ready to do good, 
bountiful of gold and riches, which are wholly 
in her power ; that whatever springs from seed, 
whether in heaven, or on earth, is subject to 
her, and that she governs the fates of all things. 
As Hecate, Diana was represented of an exces¬ 
sive height, her head covered with frightful 
snakes, and her feet of a serpentine form, sur¬ 
rounded with dogs, the latter animal being sa¬ 
cred to her, and she sometimes exhibited under 
it. At others, her images were crowned with 
branches of the oak. For the temples and wor¬ 
ship of Diana, , see Temples. 

As to the signification of this fable, it is said that 
if we have recourse to the Egyptian key, we 
shall find this three-fold goddess the same sym¬ 
bol with Juno and Cybele, The Greek sculp¬ 
tors had too good a taste to endure the head of 


the bull or goat on the deities which they bor¬ 
rowed from that country ; they therefore al¬ 
tered these hieroglyphical figures to their own 
mode, but took care to preserve the attributes, 
by disposing them in a more elegant manner. 
The lunar symbol among the Egyptians was 
called Hecate, dr Achete, the only , or excellent, 
and by the Syrians Achot, the» sister : the lat¬ 
ter also stiled her Deio, or Detone , from Dei, 
sufficiency , and Demeter, from Dei, and Mater , 
rain, 1. e. plenty of rain. The crescent and full 
moon over her head at the neomenia, made her 
mistaken for that planet, and the time of the 
interlunia, during which she remained invisi¬ 
ble, she was supposed to take a turn to the invisi¬ 
ble world, and so got the name of Hecate. Thus 
the tripartite goddess arose: and the meaning of 
the ancient symbols being confounded and for¬ 
gotten, a senseless jargon of fable andsuperstition 
was introduced in its place; a point which, on 
this occasion, can never be too exa&ly attended 

to.-We shall close this account of Diana 

with some further particulars on the modes of 
representing her. Of all the various chara&ers 
of this goddess, says Mr. Spence, there is no one 
more known than that of her presiding over 
woods, and delighting in hunting. The DianaVe- 
natrix, or goddess of the chace, is frequently re¬ 
presented as running on, and with her vest as 
flying back with the wind, notwithstanding its 
being shortened, and girt about her for expedi¬ 
tion. She is tall of stature, and her face, though 
so very handsome, is something manly. Her 
legs are bare, well shaped, and very strong. 
Her feet too are sometimes bare, and sometimes 
adorned with a sort of buskin, which was worn 
by the huntresses of old. She often has a quiver 
on her shoulder, and sometimes holds a javelin, 
but more usually her bow, in her right hand. 
It is thus she makes her appearance in several of 
her statues, and it is thus the Roman poets de¬ 
scribe her, particularly in the epithets they 
give this goddess, in the use of which they are 
so happy, that they often bring the idea of 
whole figures of her into your mind by one sin¬ 
gle word. The statues of this Diana were very 
frequent in woods: she was represented there 
in all the different ways they could think of; 
sometimes as hunting, sometimes as bathing, 
and sometimes as resting herself after her fa- 
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tigue. The heighth of Diana’s statue is fre¬ 
quently marked out in the poets, and that, ge¬ 
nerally, by comparing her with her Nymhs.— 
The sight of that famous picture of this god¬ 
dess by Apelles, in which this was so finely ex¬ 
pressed, would be highly gratifying could it be 
obtained. Another great character of Diana is that 
under which she isrepresented as the intelligence 
which presides over the planet of the Moon ; 
in which she is depidted in her car as diredting 
that planet. Her figure under this charadter 
is frequently enough to be met with on relie¬ 
vos, gems, and medals, which generally ex¬ 
hibit her with a lunar crown, or crescent on 
her forehead, and sometimes as drawn by stags, 
sometimes by does, but, more commonly than 
either, by horses. The poets speak of her cha¬ 
riot and her horses; they agree with the ar¬ 
tists in giving her but two, and shew, that the 
painters of old generally drew them of a per¬ 
fect white colour. There is a gem in the Great 
Duke’s colledtion at Florence, on which the 
goddess is drawn by two heifers; a particular 
unnoticed by any of the Roman poets of the 
good ages. It was this Diana, (the intelligence 
that was supposed to preside over the Moon) 
who was fabled to fall in love with Endymion ; 
and, if we consider the occasion of her love for 
him, according to the accounts the ancients 
have left of that fable, it may appear, perhaps, 
to have been only a philosophical amour, or, 
what we call, platonic affedlion, and so may 
not interfere with her general charadter of chas¬ 
tity. However that be, the story is very 
common, in particular on ancient sarco¬ 
phagi,. which shew her descending to a shep¬ 
herd asleep, with a,veil over her head ; whence 
& line in Valerius Flaccus, that possibly has 
been censured as obscure, becomes not only 
clear, but very descriptive of her appearance. 
There is some reason to think, that this fable 
might have been meant originally of the eclip. 
ses of the moon, and if so, her veil would be 
the most significant part of her dress. A third 
remarkable way of representing Diana was, 
with three bodies; this is very common among 
the ancient figures of the goddess, and, it is 
hence the poets call her the triple, the thrcc- 
headed, and the three-bodied Diana, Her dis- 
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is Hecate, or Trivia ; t a, goddess frequently in¬ 
voked in enchantments, and fit ,for such black 
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operations ; for this is : the. infernal Diana, and 
as such is represen tecl 4 \yith the charadteristics 
of a Fury, rather than as one of . the twelve great 
Celestial Deities: all her hands hold instnir 
ments of terror, and generally grasp either 
cords, or swords, or serpents, or fire-brands. 
There are several other less distinguished cha¬ 
racters of Diana, of which one may be mention¬ 
ed that seems to have been overlooked: As 
there was a Venus which they called the Venus 

9 

Coelestis, so there was a Diana which one might 
properly enough call the Diana Coelestis, by 
which name is not meant the power she has in 
the heavens, opposed to the powers she had in 
hell, and upon earth, but the appearance she 
makes when she was to assist in. the great 
council of the gods, or to stand in the pre¬ 
sence of Jupiter. Under this charadter she is 
larger, and more conspicuously dressed, with 
a full robe falling down to her feet, though she 
still retains her bow and the quiver on her 
shoulders. 

To these notices, colledted for the most part by 
Mr, Spence, may be added, that Diana has more 
of the form and air of a virgin, than any other 
of the superior goddesses. Endowed with all the 
attractions of her sex, she appears unconscious 
of it. Her eyes full of chearfulness are direct - 
ed towards the objeCt of her pleasures, the 
chace. The goddess being usually represented 
running, as constantly looks forward, and re¬ 
gardless of objeCts at hand, directs her view to 
a distance. Her hair colledted round her head 
is raised upon it, and formed in a knot, like a 

; virgin’s behind on her neck. No diadem a- 
dorns her brow, nor is there on her forehead 

, any of those ornaments assigned her by the 
moderns. Her figure is more agile and slim than 
those of Juno or Pallas. A mutilated statue 
of Diana would be as easily distinguished from 
that of the other goddesses, as in the descrip¬ 
tions of Homer from the Oreads her attendants, 
Diana is generally represented in a single vest¬ 
ment tucked up almost to the knee, but 
tinges in long drapery. She is the only god¬ 
dess exhibited with her right breast uncovered. 

Like most other divinities, the first represchta 


Anguishing name under this triple appearance | tiom? of this goddess were of the rudest form. 
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as is evident from the Diana of Icarus, and the j companions in hunting, who was called Die- 
Diana Patroa. A curious Diana Triformis is tynna. 

preserved in the Capitol. For her figure as the DICTYS, one of the Centaurs, killed at the mar- 

Diana of Ephesus, see Cybele. riage of Pirithous. 

DIANIATURBA, the troop of Diana, or the.dogs DIDO, whose name was originally Eliza, was 
her attendants in the chace. daughter of Belus, the second king of Tyre, in 

DIANTINIA, a festival at Sparta, of which no- Phoenicia. Pygmalion, her brother, ascended 

thing particular is transmitted but the name. the throne after the death of his father, and 

DIASIA, a festival at Athens in honour of Jupi- Eliza was married to Sicarbas, ( Virgil calls 

ter, surnamed MiiXi*™*, L e • the propitious. It him Sichaeus) priest of Hercules, her mother’s 

was so called from Aioj aoci ms ccms> i . from I brother, who was possessed of vast riches, but 

Jupiter and Misfortune ; because, by making which, for fear of Pygmalion, he was obliged 

supplications to Jupiter, they obtained protec- to keep so secret, that he was only conjeftured 

tion and deliverance from dangers and evils. | to be wealthy. This, however, was enough to 

It was celebrated about the end of Antheste- inflame the avarice of the king, who, without 

rion without the city, and to it a great con- regard to the ties of blood which united them, 

course of Athenians resorted, feasting and of- cruelly murdered Sicarbas. Eliza dissembling 

fering sacrifices. At the same time there is said her resentment, gave out, that she was desirous 

to have been a public mart, in which all sorts to leave a place which served only to renew 

of goods were exposed to sale; and, therefore, her grief, and repair to the court of her bro- 

Strepsiades, in Aristophanes, saith. He bought ther. Pygmalion presuming she would bring 

his son Phidippides a little chariot -at this fes- with her the treasures of her husband, sent 

tivaL Plutarch mentions another festival to her a ship and convoy; but having the precau- 

Jupiter,in which a solemn procession was made tion, before she embarked, to lodge in the ship 

by men on horseback. I some bales of sand, and, at the same time giv- 

DICE, on EQUITY, daughter of Jupiter and ing out, she was going to sacrifice to the manes 

* Themis, or Prudence, was a constant atten- of her husband whatever was most dear to her, 

dant at his throne. she threw them into the sea, telling those on 

DICTAEA CORONA, the constellation of Ari- board it was the treasure of the unfortunate 

adne, who was brought by Theseus from the Sicarbas, and therefore, that their only re¬ 
island of Crete, conspicuous for the mountain source was to fly with her, since Pygmalion, 

Didtae. when he found them come back without the 

DICTAEAE NYMPHAE, Nymphs of the isle expedted treasures, would cei'tainly put them 

of Crete, so called from Di6tae, the moun- all to death. Induced by this suggestion to 

tain. seek sari6tuary from the persecution of their 

DICTAEUS, a surname of Jupiter from Mount sovereign, they first landed in Cyprus, whence 
Di6tae,he having been said to have been brought Eliza carried off* fifty young virgins, whom she 
up and worshipped there. gave in marriage to her companions. The 

DICTYNNA, a Nymph of Crete, and the inven- wind next drove them to the coast of Africa, 

tress of hunting nets, was one of Diana’s com- where disembarking, they raised a fort conti- 

panions. To avoid the importunities of Minos, guous to the spot on which Carthage was built, 

it has been said, that she threw herself into the We are told, that Eliza bargained with the na- 

sea, but being taken in the fishermens’ nets, tives for land to the extent of the hide of a 

<hxTU«, thence obtained this name. Some make bull, with which, when cut into thongs, she 

her to have been the same with Britomartis.— encompassed a quantity of ground sufficient for 

Dictynna was a surname both of Diana and Mi- the citadel called, from that ti'ansadlion, Byrsa, 

nerva. or the bide. This, howevei', may be considered 

JDICTYNNIA, a Spartan festival in honour of as one of those idle fables, which has its basis 

Diana, surnamed Di<5tynna, from a city of only in Grecian etymology, the inventors not 

Crete, or froxrx a Ci'ctan Nymph, one of her | knowing, that bostra, or bothrucb, inthePhoc* 
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nician language imports, a citadel. After the 
Phoenicians led by Eliza into this part of Afri¬ 
ca, had established their settlement, they be¬ 
came desirous of compelling her to marry, and 
proposed to her Iarbas, king of Mauritania, 
who had declared war against them. She re¬ 
quired three months to deliberate on her an¬ 
swer, and during that time having erected a 
funeral pile, as if by some sacrifice, she meant 
to appease the manes of her former husband, 
stabbed herself with a poniard, and died of the 
wound. Hence the name of Dido, or the m<?- 
lute woman , is said to have been given her. By 
a strange course of history, instead of repre¬ 
senting her as having killed herself rather than 
marry, Virgil makes her so much in love with 
Aeneas, as to be driven by his departure to 
that a61 of despair: and to this the poet adds an 
anachronism, in the general estimation, of 300 
years; for such was the interval between Aeneas 
and Dido, Troy having been taken in the time 
of the Judges, and Pygmalion, Dido’s brother, 
not having been born till the reign of Joram, 
king of Judah: accordingly, Bochart makes 
Dido aunt to the infamous Jezebel, whom Ahaz 
married, and who brought so many calamities 
on the children of Israel. Dido left the king¬ 
dom of Tyre in the seventh year of Pygmalion’s 
reign, 247 years after the taking of Troy, and 
953 years before the Christian era. Virgil’s 
chronology, however, is justified by Sir Isaac 
Newton, though a great number of learned 
men maintain, that Aeneas lived 300 years be¬ 
fore Dido, and that he was never either in Car¬ 
thage or Italy. See Aeneas. 

D1DYMA, a surname of Diana. 

DIDYMAEON, a quarter of Miletus, where 
he had a temple and oracle. Also the name of 
the temple itself. 

DIDYMAEUS, a surname under which Apollo 

was worshipped, as the dispenser of the twin 

light, or light both by day and by night. 

Djdymaeus was also a surname of Janus. 

DIES ATRI. 


See Dies Fcsti . 


dies comitiales. 
dies comperendini. 
dies fasti. 

DIES FESTI. When Numa divided the year 
into twelve months, he made a distinction 
also in the days, by subdividing them into the 


classes of Dies Festl, Profesti, and Intercisi: 
the first were consecrated to the gods; the se¬ 
cond, allotted for the civil business of men; and 
the third, divided between sacred and ordinary 
employments. The Dies Festi were set apart 
for the celebration of these four solemnities, 
Sacrificia, Epulae, Ludi, and Feriae. Sacri- 
ficia were no more than public sacrifices to the 
gods ; Epulae were a sort of banquets celebrat¬ 
ed to the honour of the deities; Ludi were 
public sports instituted with the same design ; 
and Feriae were either public or private: the 
public were of four sorts, Stativae, Concep- 
tivae, Imperativae, and Nundinae: Feriae Sta¬ 
tivae were public feasts kept by the whole 
city, according to the set time appointed in 
the calendar for their observation, as the A- 
gonalia, Carmentalia, Lupercalia, &c. Feriae 
Conceptivae were such as the magistrates or 
priests appointed annually to be celebrated 
upon what days they pleased, as the Latinae, 
Paganalia, Compitalia, &c. Feriae Impera¬ 
tivae were such as the consuls, praetors, or 
dilators instituted by virtue of their own 
authority, and commanded to be observed 
upon solemn occasions, as the gaining of a 
vi<5tory, and the like. Nundinae were days 
set apart for the concourse of the people out 
of the country and neighbouring towns to ex¬ 
pose their commodities to sale, the -same as 
our great markets or fairs. They had the 
name of Nundinae, because they were kept 
every ninth day, as Ovid informs us. It must 
be remembered, that though the Nundinae at 
first were of the number of the Feriae, yet 
they were afterwards by law declared to be 
Dies Festi. Feriae Private, were holy-days 
observed by particular persons or families upon 
several accounts, as births, funerals, and the 
like. So much for the Dies Festi. Dies Fasti 
were the same as our court days, upon which 
it was lawful for the praetor to sit in judgment, 
and to pronounce these three solemn words, 
do, dico, addico—I sit here io give laivs, declare 
right , adjudge losses. All other days, (except 
the Intercisi,) were called Nefasti, because it 
was not lawful to pronounce these words upon 
them ; that is, the courts were not open. Dies 
Comitiales were such days as the Comitia, or 
public assemblies of the people were held upon. 
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days when people are shut up to vote, as Ovid 
expresses it. Dies Comperendini were days 
when persons that had been sued might give 
bail/ properly days of adjournment. Dies 
Stati were days appointed for the decision of 
any cause between a Roman and a foreigner. 
Dies Praeliares, were such days upon which 
they thought it lawful to engage in any a<5t of 
hostility; for, during the time of some parti¬ 
cular feasts, as the Saturnalia, the Latitiae, and 
that which they called Cum mundus patet , con¬ 
secrated to Dis and Proserpina, they reckoned 
it impious to raise, march, or exercise their 
men, or to encounter with the enemy, unless 
first attacked. If we make a division of the 
Roman days into fortunate and unfortunate. 
Dies Postriduani, i. e . the next day after the 
calends, nones, or ides, were always reckoned 
of the latter sort, and therefore had the names 
of Dies Atri. A. Gellius gives us the reason 

of this observation from Flaccus, because they 
had taken notice for several ages, that those 
days had proved unluckly to the state in the 
loss of battles, towns, and other casualties. 
He tells us, in the same place, that the day be¬ 
fore the fourth of the calends, nones, or ides, 
was always reckoned unfortunate, but he does 
not know for what reason, unless it were, that 


or gods of lower rank and dignity, because 
they shine with a less degree of glory, and have 
been placed among the gods, as Tully says, by 
their own merits; whence they are called Ad 
script it ii, Minuscularii, Putatitii , and Indigetes, 
because now they wanted nothing; or, be- 

being translated from the earth into 


the great overthrow at Cannae happened on 
such a day. 

DIES INTERCISI. 1 n . „ . 

DIES NEFASTI. J See DieS Festu 

DIESPITER, on DIJOVIS, a name of Jupiter, 
because he cheers and comforts us with the 
light of "the day, as much as with life itself; or, 
because he was believed to be the cause of light. 
Some authors contend, that he was the same 
with Dios Pater , Jupiter being called in Greek 
Ziuff, or Aiuf, whence the oblique case <W, &c. 
St. Augustin derives the name from dies, day , 
and partus , production, bringing forth , it being 
Jupiter that brings forth the day; of which 
sentiment are Servius and Maerobius, the for¬ 
mer adding, that in . the language of the Osci 
they called him Lucetius , and, in Latin, Dies- 
pitcr. 

DIES PRAELIARES. 

DIES PROFESTL ^ Sec Dies Fasti . 

DIES STATI. 

Dll ADSCR1PT1TII, the second class of deities. 


heaven, they conversed with the gods; or be¬ 
ing assigned to certain places, committed pe¬ 
culiarly to their care, they dwelt in them to 
discharge that duty with which they were in¬ 
trusted. Thus Aeneas was made a god by his 
mother Venus, in the manner described by 
Ovid. See Dii Indigetes . 

; Dll AVERRUNCI. The Gi*eeks called this spe¬ 
cies of gods ot\t%uice,KQi, or* GvjroTrQfAsfrociQt , and their 

0 

feast oc7ro7rof*rrn, sometimes awrorpoTraio*. The Egyp¬ 
tians had also their Dii Averrunci, or apotro - 
' paei, who were pictured in a menacing posture, 
and sometimes with whips in their hands: Isis 
was a divinity of this kind, as is shewn by Kir- 
cher. The business of these deities was, to 
avert misfortunes. Apollo and Hercules were 
of their number among the Greeks, and Castor 
and Pollux among the Romans. 

DII CONSENTES, gods of the first rank and or¬ 
der. See Deities Celestial . 

DII INDIGETES, a name which the ancients 
gave to some of their gods. There are various 
opinions on the origin and signification of the 
word Indigetes; some pretending it was given 
to all the gods in general; and others, only 
to the demi-gods, or great men deified; others 
say, it was given to such gods as were originally 
of the country, or rather, such as were the gods 
of the country that bore this name : and others 

9 

again hold, it was ascribed to such gods as 
were patrons and protedtors of particular cities. 
Those of the first opinion maintain, that the 
gods were so called by antiphrasis, because they 
wanted nothing, the word coming from the 
verb indigeo, to want . If this were true, the 
word Iiidigetes would signify nearly the same 
thing in Latin with the Hebrew schaddai, which 
the Scripture frequently gives to God, as im¬ 
plying, that he is self-sufficient, and needs no¬ 
thing. Those of the second opinion, derive tfio 
word from indigitare, to call, invoke, these being 
the gods who were ordinarily sought to, and 
who lent the readiest ear to the vows that v/erc 
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made them. To this purpose they cite Ma- 
crobius, who uses the word indigitare in that 
sense, telling us the Vestals make their invo¬ 
cation thus: Apollo Physician! Apollo Paean i 
Vestales ita Indigitant! Apollo Medice I Apollo 
Paean/ They add, that their books of prayers, 
and forms of invocation, were called Indigi- 
tamenta. 'Lastly, others hold Indigetes to be 
derived from hide genitus , or, in loco degens ; or 
from hide, and ago for dago, I live, I inhabit, 
-which last opinion seems the most probable. 
In effect it appears, 1st. That these Indigetes 
were also called local gods, Dii Locales , or to¬ 
pical gods, which is the same thing. 2dly. The 
Indigetes were, ordinarily, men deified, who 
indeed were, in effect, local gods, being esteem¬ 
ed the protedtors of those places where they 
were deified ; so that the second and third opi¬ 
nions are very consistent. 3dly. Virgil joins 
Patrii with Indigetes, as being the same thing. 
Dii Patrii Indigetes. 4thly. The gods to whom 
the Romans gave the name of Indigetes, were 
Faunus, Vesta, Aeneas, Romulus, all gods of 
Italy; and at Athens, Minerva, says Servius; 
and, at Carthage, Dido. It is true, we meet 
with Jupiter Indigcs, but that Jupiter Indigcs is 
Aeneas, not the great Jupiter, as is evident 
from Livy ; in which last sense Servius assures 
us, Indigcs came from the Latin in diis ago , I am 
among the gods. 

Dll MAJORUM GENTIUM. See Deities Ce¬ 
lestial . 

DII MANES, the same with Inferni, or Infernal 
Gods, who tormented men : to these the Ilea- 
thens offered sacrifices, to assuage their indig¬ 
nation. The Pagan theology is somewhat ob¬ 
scure in regard to these gods Manes; some 
hold they were the souls of the dead; others, 
that they were the genii of man; which last 
opinion suits best with the etymology of the 
word. The Heathens, it is evident, used the 
word Manes in both these senses, so that it 
sometimes signified the ghosts of the departed, 
and sometimes the infernal or subterraneous 
deities, and, in general, all divinities who pre¬ 
sided over tombs. The evocation of the Manes 
of the dead seems to have been very frequent 
among the Thessalians, but was expressly pro¬ 
hibited by the Romans. Sec Deities Infernal, 
Genii 

VoL I. a 


DII MINORU M GENTIUM, gods of an inferior 

class. 

DII MINUTI, gods of the third and lowest class, 
sometimes called Miscellanei and Vesci, but more 
usually Semones, whose merits were not suffi¬ 
cient to gain them a place among the celestial 
gods, yet, their virtues were such, that the 
people thought them superior to mortal men. 
They were called Potellarii, from certain small 
dishes, in which the ancients offered to the 
gods their sacrifices, of which Ovid makes 
mention. 

DII MINUSCUL ARIL See Dii AdscriptitiL 

DII NIXII, divinities worshipped by the ancient 
Romans, supposed to assist women in the throes 
of child-bed. They were supposed to be three 
in number, and the Romans placed their statues 
in the Capitol, over against the altar of Miner¬ 
va. It is said, the Romans brought them out 
of Syria after the defeat of Antiochus. These 
deities were represented in the posture of wo¬ 
men in labour. 

DII OLYMPII, Olympian gods; so the ancient 
Athenians called the twelve chief deities, to 
whom they had dedicated a very magnificent 
altar. Alexander the Great, after the conquest 
of Persia, desired to have his statue admitted in 
the number of these deities, and placed upon 
the same altar, which arrogant request the A- 
thenians, from a base spirit of flattery, readily 
complied with. The DiiOlympii are the same 
with the celestial deities. . Sec Deities Celes¬ 
tial. 

Dll PATRII. It has been observed by Mr. Spence, 
that “ Virgil, by the Dii Patrii, means the great 
triad of deities first received over all the East, 
and afterwards successively in Greece and Ita¬ 
ly. These the ancient writers in general, from 
Herodotus down to Macrobius, usually call by 
the title of ©to» n«r/>wo<, or Dii Patrii. There is 
an endless \ariety of opinions who these three 
deities were, who were so much revered in the 
East, and particularly in the island of Saino- 
thracc; but among the Romans it is evident 
enough, that the three deities received as the 
three supreme, were Jupiter, Juno, and Mi¬ 
nerva, and therefore, Virgil adds the word 
Indigetes, to fix it to the ©£oi nccrpuoi, or the three 
great supreme gods, received as such in his 
own country. Indigetes here is much the same 
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as Nostri in Juvenal, where he is speaking of 
these very deities. They are therefore, no less 
personages than Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
the three supreme among all the gods of the 
Romans. 

* 

DIIPOLEIA, an Athenian festival celebrated on 
the 14th of the month Scirrophorion, so named, 
because it was sacred to Jupiter, surnamedPa- 
lieus, or, protc£tor of the city. Sometimes it 
was called Buphonia, from killing an ox ; it 
being customary on this day to place certain 
cakes, of the same sort.w»th those used at sa¬ 
crifices, upon a table of brass, round which was 
driven asele<5t number of oxen, and the ox that 
ate of these cakes was immediately slaugh¬ 
tered : the person who killed the ox was called 
Bar*)?, or B *<pov&. Porphyry reports, that no 
less than three families were employed in this 
ceremony, which received different names 
from their respective offices : the family whose 
duty it was to -drive the oxen, were called 
KevTgioiJcu, from XH/Tpoy, i. e. a goad ; those who 
knocked him down Bstottoi, being descended 
from Thaulon ; .and those who slaughtered and 
cut him up, Aarrpoi, i. c. butchers , or cooks. The 
origin of the custom is deduced from the cir¬ 
cumstance of an ox having eaten, at one of the 
festivals of Jupiter, a consecrated cake, where¬ 
upon the priest (whom some call Thaulon, others 
Diomus, or Sopater,) actuated with pious zeal, 
killed the profane beast. At this time it being 
deemed a capital crime to kill an ox, the guilty 
priest was forced to secure himself by flight, 
and the Athenians, in his stead, took the bloody 
ox, arraigned it, and, according to Pausanias, 
brought it in Not guilty . Aelian, however, 
says, that the priest and people present at the 
solemnity, (for they also were accused, as being 
accessary to the faCt,) were acquitted, but the 
ox condemned. In memory of these occurren¬ 
ces, it became ever after customary for the 
priest to flee, and judgment to be given on the 
slaughter of the ox. 

DII PUT ATITII. See Dii Adscriptitii. 

DII SEMONEB. See Dii MinutL 

DII VESCI. See Dii Minuti. 

DINDYM1A, DINDYME, DINDYM1NE, 
names of Cybele, from the mountain Dindy- 
mus in Phrygia. 

DlNOCHRATES, the architect who finished the 


temple of Ephesus, after it had been burned 
by Erostratus. 

DIOCLEA, a festival at Megara, celebrated in 
the spring, to commemorate Diodes, who died 
in defence of a youth whom he loved. The 
particulars are described by Theocritus. 

DIOCLES. See Diocleia. 

DIOCLEUS, of the race of Alpheus, reigned at 
Pharae, where he was visited by Telemaclius 
and Pisistratus, son of Nestor. He is repeat¬ 
edly mentioned by Homer in the Odyssey. 

DIOGENIA. Both Celeus and Cephisus had 
daughters of this name. The latter married 
Erechtheus. 

DIOMEDEAE: The companions of Diomedes 
despising Venus, whom their leader had wound¬ 
ed before Troy, were changed by the goddess 
to herons, which resembled for whiteness the 
swan. 

DIOMEDES, king of Aetolia, son of Tydeus and 
Deiphele, and the most valiant of the Grecian 
chiefs, next to Achilles and Ajax. He, with 
Euryalus and Sthenelus, led the Argive and 
Aetolian troops against Troy, in four-score 
vessels. Diomedes signalized himself at , the 
siege of Troy against Hedtor and Aeneas. He 
makes great liavock among the Trojans in 
the fifth Iliad; and in the same book wounding 
even Venus, compels her to flee from his fury; 
and assisted Ulysses in carrying off the Palla¬ 
dium. He was married to Aegealia, daughter 
of Adrastus, king of Argos, a woman of aban¬ 
doned morals, and particularly attached to 
Cometes, son of Sthenelus, to whom Diomedes 
had entrusted his kingdom during his atten¬ 
dance on the Grecian army. Upon his return, 
Diomedes narrowly escaped assassination from 
the intrigues of Aegealia, by taking sanCtuary 
in the temple of Juno ; after which he reti¬ 
red to Apulia in Italy, where he shared the 
kingdom with Daunus, who gave him his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage, and there built the city Argi- 
ripa. From his father he was called Tydidcs, 
and from his counti'y Aetolius. See Aegealia . 

Diomedes : The eighth labour of Hercules. Sec 
Hercules. 

’ DIOMEDA, daughter of Phorbas, whom Achil¬ 
les carried with him from Lemnos, was subnti- 
tuted by him for Briseis, when Agamemnon de¬ 
prived him of her. 
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Another Dlomeda was wife of Deion, of Amy- 
clas. 

DIOMEIA, a Grecian festival in honour of Ju¬ 
piter Diomeus, or of Diomus, an Athenian 
hero, son of Colyttus, from whom the inhabi¬ 
tants of one of the Athenian towns were named 

DIOMEUS. See Diomeia. 

DIOMUS. See Diomeia. 

DIONAEA, a surname of Venus from Dione, her 
suppositious mother. 

DIONE, a sea-nymph, the fabled mother of Ve- 
nus by Jupiter. 

DIONYSIA, festivals in honour of Bacchus, sur- 
named Dionysius, sometimes called by the ge¬ 
neral name of Orgia, which word, though ap¬ 
plied to the mysteries of other deities, more 
particularly belongs to those of Bacchus. They 
are said to have been instituted in Egypt, and 
brought into Greece by Melampus. Plutarch 
affirms, that the Egyptian Isis and Osiris were 
the same with the Grecian Ceres and Bacchus; 
and that the Grecian Dionysia were the same 
with the Egyptian Pamylia. They were ob¬ 
served with greater splendor, and more cere¬ 
monious superstition at Athens, than in any 
other part of Greece; for their yeai's were 
numbered by them, as the chief Archon had 
a part in the management of them, and the 
priests who officiated at these solemnities were 
honoured with the first seats at public shews. 
The ceremonies observed in the celebration of 
the Dionysia were briefly these: A vessel of 
wine was brought forth, adorned with a vine 
branch ; next followed a goat; then was carri¬ 
ed a basket of figs ; and after all, the phalli. 
Sometimes the worshippers imitated, in their 
dress and adlions, the poetical fidtions concern¬ 
ing Bacchus : they wore fawn-skins, fine linen, 
and mitres: they carried thyrsi, drums, pipes, 
flutes, and castanets; and crowned themselves 
with garlands of trees, sacred to the god, such 
as ivy, the vine, and the fir, &c. Some imi¬ 
tated Silcnus, Pan, and the Satyrs, exposing 
themselves in whimsical dresses, and practising 
antic motions: some rode upon asses, others 
drove goats to the slaughter : persons of both 
fccxcs ran about the hills, deserts, and other 
places, tossing their heads, gamboling in 
ridiculous postures, filling the air with hideous 
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yellings, personating men distracted, and cry¬ 
ing aloud Eutw crccSot , Euo* Bocx^e, ca I<zx%e, lo^ax^e, Of 
Iw Processions constituted a considera¬ 

ble part of these solemnities, in which persons 
appointed carried vessels, one of which was 
filled with water; then followed a seleCt num¬ 
ber of virgins, called K oarxpopoi. because they 
carried little baskets of gold, filled with all 
sorts of fruits. This was the most mysterious 
part of the solemnity, and therefore, to amuse 
the vulgar serpents were put into them, which 
crawling or curling out of their places,astonish¬ 
ed the beholders. Next came the &*.xko<pQpoi, or, 
persons bearing thePballi, which were long poles 
terminated by the male organ of generation. 
These persons crowned with violets and ivy, 
and having their faces covered with other herbs, 
chaunted songs as they went, called 
K<rpa,To <': after these followed the I0u<paXAot, in 
womens apparel, with white striped garments 
reaching to their ancles, garlands in their heads, 
gloves composed of flowers on their hands, and 
in their gestures afFeCting to be drunken. There 


were also certain persons called A»x vo<pogoi, whose 
office it was to carry the Awov, or mystical Van 
of Bacchus, a thing so essential to this and 
other solemnities, festivals, and sacrifices of 
this god, that few of them could be duly ce¬ 
lebrated without it; whence he is sometimes 
called AiHWTjjs-. At this time also, public plays, 
shews, and sports, were exhibited, and the 
whole city was filled with revelling and licen¬ 
tiousness. The Dionysia, or festivals of Bac¬ 
chus, are almost innumerable : the names of 
some of the most remarkable are these follow¬ 
ing : 1. The A»Gi/u<n<* otpxouuTipx, celebrated upon 
the lgth of the month Anthesterion, at Limnae 
in Attica, where was a temple of Bacchus: 
the chief persons who officiated were fourteen 
women, appointed by one of the Archons, who 
provided necessaries for the solemnity: they 
were called r tpoupoa, i. c , venerable , and could 
not enter upon their office till they had taken 
an oath, in presence of the Archon’s wife, that 
they were free from all manner of pollutions,— 
2. The Atovv<ru» Apxoihxa,, observed in Arcadia, 
whither thechildren, after having been instruct - 
ed in the music of Philoxenus and Timotheus, 
were brought yearly to the theatre, and cele¬ 
brated the feast of Bacchus with songs, dances, 

li 2 
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•and games. 3. The A town a vwripu, mentioned 
by Thucydides, but perhaps not distin6t from 
some of the following. 4. The Atowtnoc peyciXu, 
or the Greater Dionysia, celebrated in the month 

. Elaphebolion. 6. The Aionanx /xixpa, i. c. the 
Lesser Dionysia, which was a sort of prepara¬ 
tion to the former, and celebrated in autumn. 

6 

Some place it in the month Posideon, others 
in Gamelion. 6. The Aiovuom Bp&u/mwa, observed 
at Brauron, a town of Attica, where the votaries 
gave into all manner of excess and lewdness.— 
7. The A lopvo-ta vuxfomysteries unlawful to 
be revealed, were observed by the Athenians in 
honour of Bacchus Nyctelius , to whom also they 
erefted a temple. 8. The Aiopvtria rpuTTipixa, said 
to have been first instituted by Bacchus himself, 
and so called in memory of his expedition to In¬ 
dia, in which he spent three years : another is 
also mentioned by the Scholiast of Aristophanes, 
and said, to- be observed every fifth year. Be¬ 
sides these, the ancients have mentioned several 
others which are described in their proper 
places. 

It is not certain whether the initiation into the 
mysteries of Bacchus preceded, or followed, 
the procession above described. The same ter¬ 
rifying exhibitions were practised on the aspi¬ 
rants, as in the mysteries at Eleusis ; the pro¬ 
bable effeft of which was to dispose the mind to 
belief. They consisted in representing the mas¬ 
sacre of Bacchus by the Titans ; an allegorical 
shew of the natural revolutions of the world, 
and the persecution which had been suffered 
by the first votaries of the god. 

Notwithstanding the strokes aimed at these festi- 
valsi by Aristophanes and Euripides, they both 
testify a purity of intention in the institutors of 
them. The former intimates, that the impu¬ 
tation of being a parricide, or perjured, pre¬ 
cluded admission to them; and the latter makes 
the Chorus of his Bacchae declare, that they 
neither, by day or by night, led to ought that 
was not Venerable. But afterward, it is abun¬ 
dantly obvious, that the reverse of this was 
the faft; and the progress of the institution in 
Italy materially contributed to it, as the wo¬ 
men, in these ceremonies, every where, orna¬ 
mented their heads with the phallus. At La- 
vinium the festival continued for a month, and 
during the whole of it, a phallus was carried 


daily through the streets ; which re-echod from 
every quarter with language the most obscene 
and flagitious. Such were the libidinous ex¬ 
cesses of this celebrity, as to a.ttradl the atten¬ 
tion of the Senate, which, for a time, repressed 
them. Under the emperors, notwithstanding, 
they broke forth again, and the partizans of 
them considerably increased. 

DIONYSIADES, festivals in honour of Bacchus. 

DIONYSIUS, DIONYSUS, names of Bacchus, 
from his father Jupiter’s lameness, who halted 
whilst Bacchus was in his thigh, or because lie 
pricked his father’s side with his horns when 
he was born ; from the nymphs called Nysae, 
by whom he was nursed; from an island among 
the Cyclades called Dia, or Naxos, which was 
dedicated to him when he married Ariadne; 
or, lastly, from the city Nysa, in which Bac¬ 
chus reigned. 

DIONYSUS, the name of one of the Anaftes.'— 
See Slna&es. 

DIOPETES, a name given to those statues of 
Jupiter, Diana, &c. which were said to have 
fallen from heaven. 

DIORES, a descendant from Amarynceus, led 
part of the Epean troops against Troy, in ten 
vessels, and was killed by the Thracian Pi- 
rus. 

DIORES, a royal youth of the race of Priam, and 
brother of Amycus, is repeatedly mentioned 
by Virgil, and was slain by Turn us. ' 

DIOS BOUS, a Milesian festival, in which an ox, 
as the name imports, was sacrificed to Jupiter. 

DIOSCURI A, a festival in honour of the Akhthou^, 
or Castor and Pollux, who were reputed to be 
the sons of Jupiter. It was observed by the 
Cyraenaeans, but more especially by the Spar¬ 
tans, whose country was honoured by the birth 
of these heroes. The solemnity was full of 
mirth, being a time wherein they plentifully 
partook of the gifts of Bacchus, and diverted 
themselves with sports, of which wrestling 
matches always made a part. 

DIOSCUROI, sprung from Jove , Castor and Pol¬ 
lux were known under this general denomina¬ 
tion, as were also the gods Cabiri, whose names, 
in earlier times, it was judged an aft of irre¬ 
verence to pronounce. Sec Curcies. 

DIOSPOLIS, many cities in Egypt, Phoenicia, 
and Lydia, were so called. The term signifies 
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the city of Jupiter, and was conferred in conse¬ 
quence of the worship in such places paid to that 

god. 

DIOXIPPE, one of the Danaides. 

DIOXIPPUS, an adherent of Aeneas, killed by 
Turnus. 

DIPHTHERA, the skin of the goat Amalthea was 
so called, upon which Jupiter was supposed to 
have recorded the fates of all mankind. 

DIRAE, a general name of the three Furies.- 

They were so called, quasi Deorum irae, as be¬ 
ing the ministers of Divine vengeance, in pu¬ 
nishing the guilty after death. See Furies . 

DIRCE, wife of Lycus, king of Thebes, whom, 
after divorcing Antiope, he married. Perceiv¬ 
ing Antiope to be pregnant, (for after parting 
with her husband, Jupiter had possessed her), 
and believing that Lycus had an intercourse 
with her, contrived to put her in prison. To¬ 
wards her time, however, of parturition, Ju¬ 
piter relieved her, and she was delivered of the 
twins Amphion and Zethus. They, when grown 
up, not only slew Lycus, but fastening Dirce 
to the tail of a bull, dragged her about without 
mercy, till at length the gods, out of pity, chang¬ 
ed her to a fountain. 

Dirce. See Derccto . 

DIRCAEUS, a surname of Amphion, from Dirce, 
a fountain in Boeotia, whence also Pindar was 
stiled Dircaeus eyenus, the Dircaean Swan. 

DIRPHYA, a surname of Juno, from the wor¬ 
ship rendered her on Mount Dirphys, in the 
isle of Euboea. 

DIS, contra&ion of dives, rich , wealthy; a name 
of Pluto. See Pluto. 

DISAPPOINTMENT, one of the children of 
Nox and Erebus. 

DISCORD, DISCORDIA: The ancients deified 
Discord, before whom they offered up their pe¬ 
titions to be delivered from that evil. The poets 
say, that this goddess being offended because 
not invited to the marriage of Pole us and The¬ 
tis, as all the other deities were, entered ab¬ 
ruptly, and threw down a golden apple amongst 
them, bidding the fairest take it, which occa¬ 
sioned a contention between Juno, M inerva, and 
V cn us, for which J u piter thrust her out of heaven. 
She was commonly represented with snakes on 
her head, instead of hair, a burning torch in 
one hand, and in the other three scrolls, on 


which were written broils, wars, and confu¬ 
sions. She is represented by Aristides with 
fiery eyes, a pale countenance, livid lips, and 
a dagger in her bosom. Virgil and Petronius 
have also given pidturesque descriptions of her 
person. 

DISEASE, one of the many children of Nox and 
Erebus. 

DITHYRAMBUS,aname of Bacchus, signifying, 
according to some, either that he was born 
twice, of Sernele and of Jupiter, or the double 
gate of the cave in which he was brought up. 
Others say, the name comes from the fable 
which imports, that when the Giants had cut 
Bacchus in pieces, Ceres colle6ted his scattered 
members, and restored him to life again. 

DIV ALIA, a feast among the ancient Romans 
on the 21st of December, in honour of the god¬ 
dess Angerona, whence it is also called Ange- 
ronalia. On the day of this feast the Pontifices 
performed sacrifices, in the temple of Volupia, 
the goddess of joy and pleasure, whom some 
make the same with Angerona, and supposed 
that she drove away sorrow. See Angerona. 
Angeronalia . 

DIUS, one of the nine sons of Priam, who sur¬ 
vived He6tor. 

DIVI, daemons, according to the Persian theo¬ 
logy. The word is plainly derived from the 
A»(^ of the Greeks, and Divus of the Latins.— 
There are male and female Divi ; the former 
they call Neri, and the latter Peri. The Per¬ 
sians believe, that before the formation of A- 
dam, God created Neri, or male daemons, and 
appointed them to govern the world for the 
space of seven thousand years, after which time 
the Peri, or female daemons, succeeded them, 

•• J 

and had possession of the world for two thou¬ 
sand years more, under the empire of Gian Ben 
Gian, their sovereign ; but these two sorts of 
creatures falling into disobedience, God set o. 
ver them Eblis, who, being of a rpore noble 
nature, and formed out of the element of fire, 
had been brought up among the angels. Eblis 
having received his commission from God, de¬ 
scended from heaven to earth, and made war 
against the Divi and Peri, who united together 
for their common defence ; but Eblis attacked 
and defeated them in a general battle, and got 
possession of this lower world, which as yet 
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was uninhabited but by daemons.-Eblis, I and, that interpretation is the effect of art and 


though of the order of angels, was no wiser 
than the other creatures, for he so far forgot 
himself as to say, <c Who is like unto me ? I 
mount up to heaven when 1 please, and if I 
stay on earth, I see it wholly obedient to my 
will.” God being angry at his pride, resolved 
to humble him, and, with this view, having 
formed man out of the earth, he commanded 
Eblis and the rest of the angels to worship him; 
but this rebel refusing, was despoiled of his 
sovereignty, and incurred the malediction of 
his Maker, who said to him, Get thee hence, 
for thou shalt be deprived of my favour, and 
shalt be accursed to the day of judgment.” Eb¬ 
lis demanded of God a respite till the general 
resurrection, but God rejected his petition.— 
This story is probably the obscure remains of 
some very ancient tradition concerning the fal¬ 
len angels. See Surkhrag . 

DIVIANA, for Diana. 

DIVINATION, Mavrin, is a general name for all 
kinds of Divination, and signifies that know ¬ 
ledge of things obscure, or future, which can¬ 
not be acquired by ordinary means. It was an 
opinion received amongst the Heathens, that 
the gods were accustomed to hold familiar con¬ 
verse with particular persons, whom they fa¬ 
voured with extraordinary powers, and admit¬ 
ted to the knowledge of their designs: these 
were denominated by the Greeks and 

Divination itself Mavrin. Plato, Aristotle, Plu¬ 
tarch, Tully, and others, have divided Divina¬ 
tion into two kinds: the first, they style arf^vo?, 

naturalls ; and is unartificial and na¬ 
tural Divination, it being attained by no rule 
or precept of art, but infused into the diviner 
without any previous preparation, except the 
purification of himself for the reception of the 
Divine afflatus. Of this sort were oracles, and 
the prediClionsoffuture events, which those who 
delivered, communicated without paying the 
least attention to external or accidental signs. 
To this class belong the Sybils, and other en¬ 
thusiasts. Some writers refer divination by 
dreams to the same species ; because such reve¬ 
lations were made spontaneously to the dreamer: 
but this discrimination is far from being accu¬ 
rate ; for the diviner was not the person who 
dreamed, but he who interpreted the dream ; 


observation, will appear from the many books 
written on the subje<5t, and the various signs 
they contain for giving consistency to conjec¬ 
ture. These, therefore, with others of the like 
nature, belong to the second division, which 
is called artificial ; because not obtain¬ 

ed by immediate inspiration, but from expe¬ 
rience and observation ; such was soothsaying 
or prognostication , which, though depending 
principally on human art, invention, or impo¬ 
sition, was not, however, deemed to be intirely 
destitute of Divine diredtion and concurrence. 
Divination by lots was also of this kind. The 
most distinguished species of natural divination 
was that by oracles , as proceeding immediately 
from the gods. [[For a more full discussion of 
this subject, see the article Oracle .[]—A second 
sort of natural divination was theomancy , or ora¬ 
cular prophecy, but distinguished from oracles 
by the circumstances of time and place. Of 
artificial divination there were divers kinds, 
amongst which, for the reasons already given, 
some admit dreams, diviners by these being 
called o wpoxfirou, judges of dreams. A third sort 
was by sacrifices, or observing the external parts 
and motions of the vi£tim; the entrails, and 
flame in which they were consumed ; the ashes 
and flower, wine, water, &c. A fourth kind 
was by birds or augury ; and a fifth, by lots, 
called by the Greeks, and by the Latins, 

sortes . To these, though falling not under the 
class either of natural or artificial divination, 
must be added divination by ominous words and 
things ; and, also, that by magic and incantation. 
In all these the pradtice of the ancients will be 
shewn. 

I. Of Grecian Divination, called Theomancy .— 
Theomancy, called in Greek 0£o/w,amia, a com¬ 
pound word^ consisting of two parts, by which 
it is distinguished from all other sorts of divi¬ 
nation ; by the former, ©*oc, it is distinguished 
from artificial divination, which, though it may 
be said to be given by the gods, yet does not 
immediately proceed from them, it rather be¬ 
ing the effedl of experience and observation * 
by the latter, |a«vru«, it is opposed to oracular 
divination ; for though juamw* he a general 
name, and sometimes signifies any sort of divi¬ 
nation, yet it is also used, in a more strict and 
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limited sense, to denote predictions made by 
men, and in this acceptation it is opposed to 

as the Scholiast on Sophocles has accu¬ 
rately observed. Thus much for the name : as 
to the theory, it is distinguished from oracular 
divination (that in particular which was deli¬ 
vered by interpreters, as at Delphi ; for in o- 
thers the difference is more evident) because 
that was usually confined to a fixed and stated 
time, and always to a certain place ; since the 


Pythia could not be inspired in any other place 
but the temple of Apollo, and upon the sacred 
tripos ; whereas the were free and un¬ 

confined, being able, after offering sacrifices, 
and performing the other usual rites, to pro¬ 
phesy at any time, or in any place. The man¬ 
ner of receiving the divine inspiration was not 
always different, for not only the Pythia, but 
the Sibyls also, with many others, were posses¬ 
sed with divine fury, swelling with rage like 
persons distracted : few pretended to inspira¬ 
tion but raged in this manner, foaming,yelling, 
gnashing their teeth, shivering and trembling, 
with a thousand other antic motions. Other 
customs they also had in common to them with 
the Pythia, particularly those relating to the 
laurel which was sacred to Apollo, as god of 
divination, and which being thought to con¬ 
duce very much to inspiration, was therefore 
called &VTOV, the prophetic plant: with 

this they crowned their heads ; and it was also 
usual for them to eat the leaves of this tree.— 
Of the there were three sorts among 

the Greeks, distinguished by three distinct 
manners of receiving the divine afflatus. One 
sort was possessed with prophesying daemons, 
who lodged within them, and dictated what 
they should answer, or spoke out of the breasts 
or bellies of the possessed persons, who the 
while remained speechless, nor so much as 
moved their tongues or their lips ; or else pro¬ 
nounced the answer themselves, making use of 
the members of the daemoniac : these were 
called AcafiopoXtnrloi, i. e. possessed with daemons ; 
and because the spirits either lodged or spoke 
within their bodies, they were also named 
KyyocrpifAvQoi, which name was also attributed to 

the daemons.--The second sort of 

were called EdWcaran EpD*apxo*, and ©* 07 mur«n be¬ 
ing such as pretended to what we call enthusi - 
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asm, and differed from the former, who con¬ 
tained within them the deity himself; whereas 
these were only governed, acted, or inspired 
by him, and instructed in the knowledge of 
what was to happen : of this sort were Orpheus, 
Amphion, Musaeus, and several of the Sibyls. 
A third were the Enrarmo*, or those who were 
castinto trances, or ecstacies, and, deprived of 
all sense and motion, lay like men dead or a- 
sleep, for days, months, or years, (in which 
condition Epimenidesthe Cretan is reported to 
have lain for seventy-five years) then returning 
to themselves, gave strange and amazing rela¬ 
tions of what they had seen and heard: for it 
was a vulgar opinion that a man's soul might 
leave the body, and wander up and down the 
world, nay, visit the receptacles of the deceased, 
and, by converse with gods and heroes, be 
instructed in things useful and necessary to the 
conduct of human life. Plato instances one 
Pamphilus, a Phaerean, who lay ten days among 
the carcasses of the slain, and, being placed on 
a funeral pile, to be consumed, not only re¬ 
turned to life, but related what places he had 
seen in heaven, earth,...and hell, and what was 
done there, to the astonishment of all who 
heard him. Plutarch says, it was reported of 
the soul of Hermodorus, the Clazomenian, that 
for several nights and days it would leave his 
body, travel'over many countries, and return 
after it had viewed things, and discoursed with 
persons at a great distance, till at last, by the 
treachery of a female inmate, his body was 
delivered to his enemies, who burned the house 
while the inhabitant was abroad. Several other 
Stories of the same nature are recorded in his¬ 
tory, which, though it be of little moment, at 
present, whether false or true, were anciently 
allowed to be fats. So much for natural divi¬ 
nation.—The next kind to be considered is the 
artificial; because divination or prediction by 
dreams, bears a nearer affinity than any other 
to the natural ; and is by some reckoned a spe¬ 
cies of it. 

II. Of Grecian Divination by Dreams - - The 

Jirst sort of divination by dreams was the Xp^u- 
Turbos, or when the gods or spirits in their own, 
or under any assumed form, seemed to converse 
with men in their sleep: such was that of Aga¬ 
memnon, in the second Iliad, where the god 
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of dreams, in the form of Nestor, advised him 
to give the Trojans battle, encouraging him 
with assurances of success and victory; such 
also was the dream of Pindar, in which, ac¬ 
cording to Pausanias, Prpserpine appeared to 
him, and complained he dealt unkindly by her, 
in composing hymns to the honour of all the 
other deities, and alone neglected her ; adding, 
that when he came into her dominions, he should 
celebrate her praises also. The poet, dying 
soon after, appeared to an old woman, a rela¬ 
tion, who used to employ much of her time in 
reading and singing his verses, and repeated to 
her a hymn of his composing upon Proserpine. 
—The second is calledOpapa, which is that where¬ 
in the ideas or images of things that are to hap¬ 
pen are plainly and clearly represented ; and 
when things appear in their own shape and like¬ 
ness, which is by some called ©£«pyi^^r»>tor * such 
was that of Alexander the Great, mentioned by 
Valerius Maximus, when he dreamed that He 
was murdered by Cassander ; and that of Croe¬ 
sus, king of Lydia,, when he dreamed that his 
son Attys, whom he designed his successor in his 
empire, should be slain by an iron spear, as 
related by Herodotus.-The third species cal¬ 

led Ov£*£o?, is that in which future events are 
revealed by certain types and figures, whence 
it is named, : for an allegory, as He- 

raclides of Pontus defines it, is a figure by 
which one thing is expressed, and another sig¬ 
nified. Such was the dream of Hecuba, when 
she imagined she had conceived a fire-brand ; 
and that of Caesar, when he dreamed he lay 
with his mother, by which was signified he 
should enjoy the empire of the Earth, the com¬ 
mon mother'of all living creatures. From this 
, species those whose profession it was to inter¬ 
pret dreams, have assumed their names, for 
they are called in Greek Owpoxpmu, Omp*rw 
uTro’Xjiirou from judging of Dreams, Ov«po<nto7ro* from 
prying and looking into them, and Oj/«p©*roxot be¬ 
cause they were conversant about them. To 
one of these three sorts may all prophetical 
dreams be reduced, but the distindtion of their 
names is not always nicely or critically observ¬ 
ed. The first author of all dreams, as well as 
other divinations, was Jupiter ; but this must 
not be understood as if dreams were thought 
immediately to proceed from Jupiter; it was 


below his dignity to condescend to such mean 
offices, and therefore inferior deities were em- 

4 

ployed in these, and such like ministrations.— 
The Earth was thought to be the cause of 
dreams, according to Euripides, whose Scho¬ 
liast gives this reason for it, that the Earth, by 
obstrudling the passage of the Sun’s light, caus- 
eth the Night, in which dreams present them* 
selves, and are, upon that account, imputed to 
the Earth as their mother ; or, that out of the 
Earth proceeds meat, meat causeth sleep, (sleep 
being nothing but the ligation of the exterior 
senses, occasioned by humid vapours ascending 
from the stomach to the brain, and there ob¬ 
structing the motion of the animal spirits, which 
are the instruments of sensation, and all other 
animal operations) and from sleep come dreams. 
Others were ascribed to the infernal ghosts, ac¬ 
cording to Virgil ; and Sophocles introduces 
Ele6tra, saying that Agamemnon, out of con¬ 
cern for Orestes and his designs, haunted Cly- 
temnestra with fearful dreams. Others were 
imputed to Hecate and the Moon, who were 
goddesses of the Night, sometimes taken for 
the same person, and supposed to have a par¬ 
ticular influence and direction over all the ac¬ 
tions and incidents of the night; for which rea¬ 
son they were invoked in the rites of incanta¬ 
tion, and other nocturnal mysteries. But the 
chief cause of all was the god of sleep, whose 
habitation, as Ovid describes it, was among the 
Cimmerii, in a den dark as hell, and which led 
to it. Around him lay whole swarms of dreams 
of all sorts and sizes, which ever obedient to 
his beck, were sent forth when and whither he 
pleased ; but Vii'gil assigns to the false and de¬ 
luding dreams another place, viz. upon an elm 
at the entrance of hell. Perhaps he supposed 
this to have been the receptacle of some part of 
them, whilst the rest awaited upon Sleep as 
their god. According to Ovid, he had three 
attendants more ingenious than the rest, who 
could transform themselves into any shape, and 
assume any form. These were Morpheus, 
Phobetor, or Icclos, and Phantasia ; the busi¬ 
ness of the first was to counterfeit the forms of 
men, the second those of brutes, and the last 
of inanimate things. In Virgil, the god of 
sleep descended from heaven upon Palinurus, 
which is not to be understood as if heaven were 
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tfis proper station, but that he was dispatched 
thence by some of the ethereal gods, who had 
called him thither; or else he is supposed to 
rove up and down through the heavens, or air, 
to disperse his dreams among men, as he may 
see convenient. There was another deity also to 
whom the care of dreams was committed, called 
Brizo, frbm the old Greek word which 

signifies to sleep . Coelius says she was wor- 
worshipped in the island Delos, and had boats 
full of things of all sorts, except flesh, offered 
to her; but that she was thought rather to as¬ 
sist at the interpretation of dreams, than to be 
the efficient cause of them. This account Coe- 

i 

lius has taken from Athenaeus, who adds far¬ 
ther, that they used to pray to her for the pub¬ 
lic safety and prosperity, but more particu¬ 
larly, that she would vouchsafe to prote 6 t and 
preserve their ships. Having said so much of 
the reputed authors of dreams, we proceed to 
the ways by which they were usually supposed 
to come. These were two, one for delusive 
dreams, which passed through an ivory gate, 

and another for those which were true, and 

« ^ 

which passed through a gate of horn. Various 
descriptions of these two gates are given in the 
Greek and Latin poets, and by Homer and 
Virgil in particular, who describe them with 
great elegance. Philostratus says, in allusion 
to these gates, that they used to represent 
dreams in a white garment, wrapped over 
a black one, with a horn in his hand. The 
time in which dreams were expected was Nuktoc 
ayoxyo?, and therefore Homer says that Pene¬ 
lope, haying an auspicious dream about her 
«on Telem^chus, who was travelling in search 
of his father Ulysses, rejoiced the more because 
it appeared to her at that ime. But what that 
time was, grammarians do not agree; some 
derive it from the privative particle u and 
poXiu, to walk, or yoytu, to labour and toil , as 
though it were ctyoXos, or ocyoyoq, and by epen- 
thesis ayoXyos, as signifying the dead of the night, 
in which people neither labour nor walk abroad. 
Others also think it may signify the middle, or 
depth of the night, for a different reason, ctyoX- 
yof, according to them, bciiig the same with 

i. e. thick, or close compared ; in which 
sense Hesiod used the word, when he said 

r apoXym, that is, as Athenaeus expounds 
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it, ctyyoaoc., a thick cake, such as shep¬ 

herds and labouring men eat. Others allow it 
the same signification, but for a third reason ; 
for say they, ctyoXyos, according to the glosso- 
graphers, is, among the Achaeans, the same 
with outfAi i, which signifies the midst or height of 
any thing, as «xpuj 0 ^ou?, that part of summer 

when the heat is most violent, midsummer ; 

\ 

and men are said to be eu otxy*, when they are 
in their full strength, and therefore ayoXyos, or 
cx.Ky.Yi pvxloi must be the depth or midst of the night. 
But this signification concerns not the present 
purpose, for we no where read that dreams 
had the more credit because they came in the 
middle or dead of the night. AyoXyos was used 
in another sense, for the time in which they 
used to milk cattle, being derived from ocyexyu, 
to milk, and then ocyoXyog nxlos must signify the 
morning, in opposition to \\yepen ayoXyog, the milk¬ 
ing time of evening . That it was used in this 

sense is evident from Homer’s twenty-second 
Iliad, where he says the Dog-star (which rises 
a little before the Sun) appears «/ wxtos <zyo\yu : 
and that this was the time in which dreams 
were reputed to deserve the greatest regard, 
Horace, Ovid, and Theocritus affirm. The 
reason of this opinion was, because they thought 
all oppression from food upon their stomachs 
might, by that time, be removed by digestion ; 
for, till then, dreams were believed to proceed 
rather from the fumes of the preceding supper, 
than any divine or supernatural cause. On this 
ground Pliny hath observed, that a dream was 
never true presently after eating or drinking ; 
and Artemidorus goes yet farther, when he says 
small credit can be given to a morning dream, 
if one has ate plentifully the night before, be¬ 
cause all the crudities cannot be supposed to 
be so soon carried off. They, therefore, who de¬ 
sired a prophetic dream, used much precaution 
in their diet, and ate nothing of hard digestion, 
such as beans or green fruit: some Were so 
superstitious as to fast one day before, and to 
abstain from wine for three. Plutarch observes 


that the head of the Polypus was prejudicial to 
those who desired prophetic dreams, because it 
is sweet and pleasant to the taste, but creates 
disquietude in sleep, exciting restlessness, and 
troublesome and anxious dreams. In short, all 
things burthensome to the stomach, Jill which 
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put the blood into a ferment, and the spirits 
into a too quick and agitated motion, all which 
stir up strange imaginations, or any way per¬ 
vert the free and ordinary operations of the 
soul, were to be avoided, that the mind being 
pure, might be in a state to receive divine in¬ 
sinuations and impressions. Nay, some choice 
was to be paid to the colour of even clothes, for 
Suidas reports that it was most proper to sleep 
in a white garment. Besides all this, (to omit 
those who expe6ted dreams from Amphiaraus, 
or other deities, in an oracular way), before 
they went to bed it was not usual to sacrifice 
to Mercury. Thus, Calasiris, in Heliodorus, 
after he had prayed to all the other gods, calls 
upon Mercury to give him ivovh, pov wxla, a night 
of good dreams. Now, as Mercury was thought 
to be the giver of sleep, according to Eusta¬ 
thius, they therefore usually carved his image 
upon the bed’s feet, which were for that rea¬ 
son called 'tpptm, a word Homer uses when ce 
relates the circumstance of Vulcan detecting 
Mars in bed with his wife ; though others will 
have 'ipfiis to be derived from cppa, a prop, or 
support, because by it the bed was upheld .■ 
However that be, certain it is that one of Mei - 
cury’s employments was to preside over sleep 
and dreams, and the night also, with all things 
that belong to it. After all this preparation, 
they went to sleep, in full expe&ation of know¬ 
ing, before morning, whatever they were so¬ 
licitous or concerned to discover; but if the 
revelation were obscure, or conveyed in alle¬ 
gorical terms, the meaning of which the dreamer 
could not investigate, then an interpreter was 
consulted. The first of this kind, according to 
Pliny, was Amphidtyon, son of Deucalion ; 
but, if we rely on Pausanias, the first was Am¬ 
phiaraus, who, he says, had divine honours 
paid him for the invention of that art. but who¬ 
ever was the author ol it, the art itself was 
held in high credit among the ancient Greeks, 
as appears from the number of treatises wi itten 
concerning it by Pyrius, Artemon, 1 anyasis, 
Alexander, Phoebus, Demetrius, Nicostratus, 

Antipho, Artcmidorus, Nicephorus, 8ic.< - 

Still, however, it was never in so great request 
as the other specicB ol divination ; lor the many 
false and frivolous dreams that happened to any 
man, strengthened a suspicion in respedt to the 
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rest: whence those which were nothing more 
than delusion, caused such as were prophetic 
to be called into question. If dreams contained 
in them any thing frightful, the dreamers dis¬ 
closed their fears to the gods, offering incense, 
or some other oblation, and praying that ii 
good were portended, it might speedily be ac¬ 
complished ; if the contrary, that the gods 

would avert whatever ill was boded them.- 

This pradtice of telling their dreams was not 
peculiar to any particular deity ; some disco¬ 
vered them to Jupiter, others to Heicules; but 
as the houshold gods were neaiest at hand, and 
thought to be most interested in the care of the 
family over which they presided, it was usual 
for their worshippers to declare dreams to them, 
and particularly Vesta, as we learn from Pro¬ 
pertius. Apollo had also a peculiar i ight to 
this worship, under the name of Averruncus, so 
called from his averting evils ; and because he 
was esteemed a proteftor of houses ; for which 
reason, as the Scholiast on Sophocles remarks, 
he had his image eredted in their porches. Tri- 
clinius assigns, as the motive for this, that A- 
pollo, or the Sun, being contrary to the night, 
might avert or expel every nodturnal evil. Be¬ 
fore they were permitted to approach the divine 
altars, they were obliged to purify themselves 
from all pollutions of the night; for although it 
was unlawful to worship the gods before pmi- 
fication by water, at this time the ceremony 
was more essentially requisite; and Persius adds 
further, that it was usual among the Romans to 
dip their heads in water five times before their 


-The third spe- 


morning prayer. 

III. Of Divination by Sacrifice. 

cies of this art, or. Divination by Sacrifices, called 
'ItpouKVTHoi, or'Ii(5o<rxo7na, was divided into di e- 
rent kinds, according to the diversity of ie 
materials offered to the gods; for they not on¬ 
ly made conje&ures from signs observed in 
the external parts, and motions of the vidlini, 
but from its entrails, from the flame m wlucli 
it was consumed, from the cakes and flour, 
from the wine and water, and several otlici 
articles, of which in their order. First then, 
the art whereby observations were made in 
killing and cutting up the vi&im, was c,a 
©uTiitn. Unlucky omens were, when the b« 
was driven by force to the altar, 'when i 
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caped by the way, avoided the fatal blow, did 
not fall quietly and without relu6tance, but 
kicked, leaped up, or bellowed, bled not freely, 
was long a dying, shewed any tokens of great 
pain, beat upon the ground, or expired with 
convulsions: these were thought to be certain 
signs of the Divine displeasure.—On the con¬ 
trary, the gods were judged to be propitious, 
and kindly to receive the devotions paid them, 
when every thing proceeded with ease ; when 
the vidtim went readily and without compul¬ 
sion to the slaughter, endured the blow pati¬ 
ently, fell quietly, bled freely, and expired 
without a groan: and some inference was drawn 
from the wagging of his tail. After this the 
vi6tim being cut open, observations were made 
on its entrails, on which if all things were 
whole and sound, and had their natural place, 
colour, and proportion, then all was well; but 
if any part were decayed or wanting, if any 
were out of order, or not according to nature, 
evil was at once portended. The first and 
principal part to be inspedted was the liver; 
for, if that were corrupted, they thought the 
blood and body must likewise be so, and there¬ 
fore, if found very bad, they desisted imme¬ 
diately, not caring what the other parts might 
promise : such signs were, for that reason, cal¬ 
led axf*£u0a, being such as prevented them from 

going any further: this inspection of the liver 

% 

was called H7r«1o£rxo7ri«, which also became a ge¬ 
neral name for Divination by entrails, as being 
the chief part of it. If the liver had a pleasing 
and natural redness, if it were sound, without 
spot or blemish, if its head were large, or it 
had two heads, or if there happened to be two 
livers, if its lobes were turned inwards, then 
prosperity and success in their undertakings 
might be expected: on the other hand, nothing 
but dangers, disappointments, and misfor¬ 
tunes were to be looked for if there were, 
^ac, a want of moisture , foa-pos, a tie between 
the parts, especially if it were aXofrgr, without 
a lobe, or the liver itself were altogether want¬ 
ing. Such as the following were also accounted 
bad signs: if it had any blisters, wheals, or 
ulcers; if it were thin, parched, hard, or of a 
blackish colour; if it had any corrupt and vi¬ 
tiated humours, or were any way displaced; 
or, lastly, if in boiling it did not conspicuously 
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appear among the rest of the entrails, were 
polluted with any feculent matter, became very 
soft, and, as it were, melted into a jelly. The 
concave part of the liver was called i . £- 

belonging to the family, because the signs ob¬ 
served there concerned themselves and their 
friends; and the gibbous side e tttiGoMs , or *.m- 

because the tokens in it concerned their 
enemies: if either of these parts were shrivelled, 
corrupted, or any way changed for the worse, 
it boded ruin to the person concerned in it; 
but if full and sound, or larger than usual, it 
was a prosperous omen. The Romans also 
used the same method, for Lucan tells us, that 
the victory of Caesar over Pompey was fore¬ 
told this way. The place or seat where all the 
parts of the liver lay, was called and 
the place between the parts in the middle 
7rv\o6ioc and svpv^upioi .; by Hesychius odoj, or 
sx.TgoTTGC'i ; by Euripides, n ruAai.'—'The next part 
to be noticed was the heart, which, if very 
small, palpitated much, leaped, was shrivelled 
or wrinkled, or had no fat, portended bad 
fortune ; if there were no heart to be found, it 
was called a deadly omen. Next to the heart 
they used to observe the gall, the spleen, the 
lungs, and the membranes in which the bowels 
were inclosed: if there were two galls, if the 
gall were large, and ready to burst through 
its skill'—sharp and bloody, yet prosperous con- 
fli6ls were expe&ed: if the spleen lay in its 
own place, were clear and sound, of its natu¬ 
ral colour, without wheals, hardness, or wrin¬ 
kles, it boded success; as the contrary signs 
presaged misfortunes: so likewise did the en¬ 
trails if they chanced to slip out of the hands 
of him that offered sacrifice; if they were be¬ 
smeared with blood of a livid colour, or spot¬ 
ted; were full of blisters or pirn pics; filled 
with corrupt or salt matter; broken, or torn 
in pieces; or stunk like putrified bodies : lastly, 
if worms crawling, or any thing else terrible 
and unusual were found in them ; if the lungs 
were cloven, the enterprise in hand was to be 
deferred ; but if whole, was to be proceeded in 
with all possible speed nqd vigour.—Other 
parts of the vi6tim sometimes presaged events 
which were future, especially if any thing hap¬ 
pened extraordinary, and contrary to the com- 
jnon course of nature ; for instance, on the 
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day that Pyrrhus was slain at Argos, his death 

was foretold by the heads of the sacrifices, 

which being cut off, lay, as Pliny reports 

licking their own blood.-There were other 

methods of Divination by. things made use of 
at sacrifices, as, first, nupopam.*, Divination by 
the fire of the sacrifice, in which good signs 
were these following: if the flames immediate¬ 
ly took hold on and consumed the vi6hm, seiz¬ 
ing at once all the parts of it, which, that it 
might, they usually provided such sticks as 
would easily take fire; also, if the flame were 
bright and pure, and without noise or smoke; 
if the sparks tended upward in the form of a 
pyramid, and if the fire went not out till the 
viftim was reduced to ashes. Adverse signs 
were, when it was kindled with difficulty 
when the flame was divided, when it did not 
immediately spread itself over all the parte of 
the viftim, but creeping along, consumed it 
bv little; when, instead of ascending m a 
straight line, it whirled round, turned side¬ 
ways or downwards, and was extinguished by 

wind, rain, or any other unlucky accident; 
when it crackled more than ordinary; was 

black, casting forth smoke or sparks ; or died 

before all the viftim was consumed. All these, 
and such like, were unlucky omens, and sig¬ 
nified the displeasure of the gods. Sometimes 
when the entrails foretold nothing certain by 
disseftion, the priest made satisfactory obser¬ 
vations from them in the fire, and, therefore, 
they sometimes took the bladder, and binding 
the neck of it with wool, put it into the fire, 
to observe in what place it broke, and which 
wav it darted the urine : sometimes they took 
pitch off the torches, and threw it into the 
fire, and if there arose but one entire flame 
it was a good omen. In matters of war and 
enmity, they took most notice of the upper¬ 
most part in the flame, and the gall; enemies 

being as bitter to them as the gall tlie y bv ' rn ^ 
K —Divination by the smoke of Sacn- 

fices/in which they observed, what windings 

and turnings it made, how high it ascend- 

cd, and whether in a direft or oblique line, 

or in wreaths; also, how it smelled, whether 

of the flesh that was burned, or any thing else. 
ADivination by frankmcense which 

if it presently catchcd fire, and sen 


ft 

grateful odour, was esteemed an happy omen ; 
but if the fire would not touch it, or any dis¬ 
agreeable smell, contrary to the nature of frank- 
incense, proceeded from it, then it boded evil. 

and 'TSfo^ruc, Divination by wine 

and by water, in which they made conjectures 
from the colour, motion, sound, and other ac¬ 
cidents of the wine, of which libations were 
made, and the holy water in which the viftims 
were washed, and some parte of them boiled. 
KeiSouayma, and AXtufopewra*, Divinations by 
which prediftions were made from the four 
with which the viftim was besprinkled. Hither 
also, may be referred i^fivoptamn*, Divination 
by the entrails of Jisbes, for which Tiresias and 
Polydamas are said to have been famous; as 
also, ilontomu, prediftions by eggs, and several 
others. Who was the first inventor of this di¬ 
vination is uncertain : by some it is attributed 
to Prometheus, the great father of most arts.— 
No doubt it was very ancient, and had so great 
credit, that the people would desist from the 
greatest, and seemingly most advantageous un¬ 
dertakings, and attempt things the most hazard¬ 
ous and unlikely to be obtained, if the entrails 
of viftims dissuaded them from the former, or 
encouraged them to the latter. One instance 
from Plutarch, in the life of Aristides, will 
suffice to confirm this assertion. When Mar- 
donius, the Persian, made an assault upon the 
Grecians, Pausanias, the Lacedemonian, at that 
time, general of the Grecian forces offered sa¬ 
crifice, and finding it not acceptable to the 
’ gods, commanded the Lacedemonians to lay 

down their shields at their feet, abide quietly, 
and attend his direftions, making no resistance 
to any of their enemies ; then offering a second 
time, (for if the first, viftim afforded not au¬ 
spicious omens, it was usual to offer on till they 
obtained what they desired), as the Persian 

horse charged, one of the Lacedemonians^ 
wounded: at this time Callicrates also wlo, 
by report, was the handsomest person in t 
armv being shot with an arrow, and, on the 
pohu of expiring, .aid, that he iamen « » 
his death, (for he came from home to W *’ 
his life in the defence of Greece , but that n 
should die without aftion : this, thoug’ know , 
yet wonderful, was the forbearance ot the nw . 

for they repelled not the enemy who charg 
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them, hut expecting their opportunity from 
the gods and their general, suffered them- 

4 

selves to be wounded and slain in their ranks, 
and so obstinately did they persevere in this 
resolution, that though the priests offered one 
vi6tim after another without success, and the 
enemy still pressed upon them, they moved 
not a foot till the sacrifices proved propitious, 
and the soothsayers foretold the victory. 
iV. Divination by Birds or Augury -This in¬ 

vention is by some ascribed to Prometheus, or 
Melampus, son of- Amythaon and Dorippe: 
Pliny says, that Car, from whom Caria receiv¬ 
ed its name, was the first who made predi<5tions 
by birds, and Orpheus by other animals. Pau- 
sanias relates, that Parnassus, from whom the 
mount of that name was so called, first ob- 
serycd the flight of birds ; but whoever in¬ 
troduced this species of Divination, it is cer¬ 
tain Calchas much improved it, and, at length, 
it gained so great credit, that nothing of mo¬ 


ment was undertaken in peace or war, and 
seldom even honours conferred, or magistrates 
created, unless birds had first given their sanc¬ 
tion. Augury, in its proper sense, is the art of 
foretelling future events by observations taken 
from the chattering, singing, feeding, and 
flight of birds; though it be used by some 
writers in a more general signification, as 
comprising all the different kinds of divina¬ 


tion. Augury was a very ancient superstition. 
The invention of sooth-saying is generally at¬ 
tributed to the Chaldeans ; from them the art 

♦ 

passed to the Grecians ; the Grecians delivered 


it to the Tuscans, and they to the Latins and 
Romans. We know from Hesiod, that hus¬ 
bandry was in part regulated by the coming 
and going of birds ; and most probably it had 
been in use long before him, as astronomy was 
then in its infancy. In process of time these 
animals seem to have gained a greater and very 
wonderful authority, till at length no affair of 
consequence, either of private or public con¬ 
cern, was undertaken without consulting them. 
T hey were looked upon as the interpreters of 
the gods ; and those who were qualified to un¬ 
derstand their oracles, were held among the 
chief men in the Greek and Roman states; 
und became the assessors of kings, and even 
of Jupiter himself. However absurd such an 



institution as a college of Augurs may to us 
seem, yet, like all other extravagant institu¬ 
tions, it had, in part, its origin from nature. 
When men considered the wonderful migra¬ 
tion of birds, how they disappeared at once, 
and appeared again at stated times, and could 
give no guess where they went, it was almost 
natural to suppose, that they retired some¬ 
where out of the sphere of this earth, and 
perhaps approached the ethereal regions, where 
they might converse with the gods, and thence 
be enabled to predidt events: it was almost na- 
tural for a superstitious people to imagine thi&y 
and to believe it as soon as some impostor was 
impudent enough to assert it. Add to this, 
that the disposition in some birds to imitate 
the human voice, must have contributed much 
to the confirmation of such a dodlrme.—The 
institution of Augury seems to have been much 
more ancient than that of Aruspicy; for we 
find many instances of the former in Homer, 
but not a single one of the latter, though fre¬ 
quent mention of sacrifices is made by that 
author. On the whole it seems probable, that 
natural Augury gave rise to religious , and this, 
to Aruspicy, as the transition of the human 
mind is almost imperceptible from a little truth 
to much of error. A passage in Aristophanes 
gave the hint for these observations. In the 
comedy of The Birds, he makes one of them 
remark: “ The greatest blessings which tan 
happen to you mortals are derived from us; 
first, we shew you the seasons, viz. spring, 
winter, autumn. The Crane points out the 
time for sowing; when she flies with her warn¬ 
ing notes into Egypt, she bids the sailor sus¬ 
pend his rudder and take his rest, and every 
prudent man provide himself with winter gar¬ 
ments. Next the Kite appearing, proclaims 
another season, viz. when it is time to shear 
the flock. After this, the Swallow informs you 
when to put on your summer habiliments.— 
€i We are to you,” adds the Chorus, Am- • 
mon, Dodona, Apollo; for, after consulting 
us, you undertake any thing, merchandise, 
purchases, marriages,” &c. That the same 
transition was made in the speculations of men, 
which are here described by the poet, is some¬ 
what more than likely; and that from the sur¬ 
prising foresight of birds, us to the time of 
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migration, men were led to infer an intimation I his head covered in a gown peculiar to his of- 

of Divine communication. The first part of | fice, called Laena , and turning his face towards 

the Chorus, whence the aforecited passage is the east, marked out the heavens into four Unu 

taken, seems, with all its wildness, to contain pla , or quarters, with his lituus , a short rod 

the fabulous cant which the Augurs made use with a small bend towards its end. This done 

of, in order to account for their superstitious I he remained waiting for the omen, which ne- 

impositions on mankind. It sets out with a I ver signified any thing, unless confirmed by 

cosmogony, and says, “ That in the beginning I another of the same sort, 

were Chaos and Night, and Erebus and Tarta- 3. From the chickens kept in a coop, or pen, for 
rus; that there was neither water, nor air, nor I this purpose. The manner of divining from 

sky; that Night laid an egg, from which, after them was as follows : Betimes in the morning, 

a time. Love arose; that Love, in conjunction the Augur, who was to make the observation, 

with Erebus, produced a third kind, and that I and thence called Pullarius , (though, perhaps, 

they were the first of the immortal race,” &c. the keeper of the chickens had rather that name) 

Having thus endeavoured to account for the in the first placfc commanding a general silence, 

rise of this art, we shall towards the close of I ordered the pen to be opened, threw down a 

this article assign the causes alleged in sup- I handful of crumbs or corn : if the chickens did 

port of its credit. But before we proceed to I not immediately run fluttering to the meat, if 

the several kinds of Augury, it may be proper I they scattered it with their wings, if they pas- 

to give an account of the two chief terms by j sed by without noticing it, or if they flew away, 

which it was distinguished, viz. dextra and si- the omen was reckoned unfortunate, and por- 

nistra. The different application of these terms tentive of danger or mischief; but, if they 

by the Greeks and Latins, and often by the La- leaped presently out of the pen, and pecked 

tins themselves, who sometimes speak agree- with such avidity as to drop some of the food 

ably to the Grecian customs, and, at others, to from their bills upon the pavement, it gave 

their own, have given occasion to many mis- the fullest assurance of success and happiness, 

takes, which may be all cleared up by this easy This Augury was called Tripudium quasi ter ripa- 

* observation; that the Greeks and Romans, vium, from striking the earth, the old wojd 

both deriving the happiness of their omens pavire, signifying as much as ferirc. We meet 

from the eastern quarter, the former turned with tripudium solistimum , and tripudium sonivium, 

towards the north, and so had the east on the . in Festus, both derived from the crumbs falling 
right hand ; the latter towards the south, and to the ground. 

therefore had the east on their left. This being 4. From beasts : These, as Rosinus reckons them, 
premised, the reader is to know, that there are were wolves, foxes, goats, heifers, asses, rams, 
five sorts of Auguries mentioned in authors. hares, weasels, and mice. The general obser- 

1. From the appearances in heaven, as thunder, vations respefting them were, whether they ap- 

lightning, comets, and other meteors. Thus, peared in a strange place, crossed the way, or 

of thunder; whether it came from the right or whether they ran to the right or the left, 

left, whether the number of claps were even See. 

or odd, &c. Only the master of the college I 5. The last sort of Divination was from what they 
could take this sort of Augury. called Dirac , or unusual accidents, to any per- 

2. From birds, whence they had the names ofAu- son or place, as sneezing, stumbling, seeing 

spices , from avis and specio . Some birds furnish- I apparitions, hearing strange voices, the falling 
cd them with observations from their chatter- of salt upon the table, the spilling of wine upon 
ing and singing ; others,from ther flying: the the clothes, meeting a wolf, a fox, a hare, a 

former they called Oscines , the latter Pracpctcs , bitch with whelp, &c. We may observe, that 

Of the former sort were crows, pies, owls, &c. I though any Augur might take an observation, 

oi the latter, eagles, vultures, buzzards, and I yet the judging of the omen was left to the 

the like. In taking both these sorts of augu* j decision of the whole college. If a flock of 

rics, the observer stood upon a tower, with I birds came flying about a man, it was an cx- 
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cellent omen., and such as happened to Gon- 
dius, who, from a poor country farm, was ex- 
alted to a kingdom. If an eagle appeared, 
clapping her wings, and sporting in the air, 
it was reckoned fortunate ; and thus Priam, de¬ 
signing to go to the Greeks, to redeem He<51or, 
begs of Jupiter to assure him of his protection 
by the flight of an eagle. The flight of vul¬ 
tures was looked upon as unlucky, and if they 
followed an army, portended slaughter: yet 
Herodotus tells us that Hercules was always 
well pleased when a.vulture appeared to him at 
the commencement of any enter prize, because he 
esteemed it the most just of all the birds of prey. 
The owl, being sacred to Minerva, was looked 
upon by the Athenians as an omen of victory: 
thus Plutarch reports, that when Themistocles 
was consulting with his officers, on the deck of 
his ship, and most of them were against hazard¬ 
ing a battle, an owl, perching on the mast, so 
encouraged them, that they unanimously re¬ 
solved to fight. But by others the owl was con¬ 
sidered as a bird of ill omen, an instance of 
which we have in Pyrrhus, whose inglorious 
death at Argos was portended by an owl that 
lighted and sat on the top of his spear, as he 
held it in his hand. Venus, in Virgil, encou¬ 
rages her son Aeneas from an appearance of 
twelve swans. Swallows were thought unlucky 
omens. In the expedition of Darius against 
Scythia, their appearance presaged his conse¬ 
quent defeat: and the same birds perching on 
Pyrrhus’s tent, and Antony’s ship, are said to 
have portended the overthrow of both these 
commanders. Crows and ravens, if they ap¬ 
peared about an army, were dangerous omens. 
If they came croaking upon the right hand, the 
omen was deemed favourable ; if on the left, 
the reverse: as was also the chattering of mag¬ 
pies. When Alexander entered Babylon/ and 
Cicero fled from Antony, their deaths were 
foretold by ravens. The crowing of cocks was 
an auspicious omen, and presaged both the suc¬ 
cess of Themistocles against the Persians, and 
the signal victory of the Boeotians over the La¬ 
cedemonians : on the contrary, if a hen were 
heard to crow, they thought some dreadful 
judgment was impending. If any unlucky 
birds got into houses, to avert so unfavourable 
au omci b the Greeks caught them, and hung 


them before their doors, that so the birds them¬ 
selves might undergo, or atone for, those evils 
which they had threatened to the family.—— 
Thus much for birds : it is now proper to add 
somewhat concerning the predictions by in¬ 
sects, beasts, and signs in the heavens. Ants 
were used in Divination, an instance of which 
we have in Cimon, the Athenian general, for 
in sacrificing a little before his death, the blood 
which flowed from the victim congealed upon 
the ground, and was by a great number of 
ants carried to Cimon, and placed all together 
at his feet, which Cimon no sooner espied than 
the Augur brought him word that the- liver had 
no head ; and shortly after the hero died. An¬ 
other instance we have in Midas, king of Phry¬ 
gia, who, whilst a boy, and fast asleep, had 
grains of wheat dropped into his mouth by ants, 
from which the soothsayers foretold he would 
be the richest of all men. Bees were esteemed 
an omen of future eloquence, as appears from 
the stories of Plato ai^d Pindar, they having 
sat on the lips of the former whilst he lay in his 
cradle, and the latter being nourished by them 
with honey, instead of milk : but the Romans 
esteemed them an unlucky and a very dreadful 
omen, as may be seen in Plutarch’s life of Bru¬ 
tus. Toads, were accounted lucky omens.— 
Snakes, and also serpents , were ominous, as ap¬ 
pears by the serpent which, in Homer, devour¬ 
ed eight young sparrows, with their dam, which 
was, by Calchas the diviner, interpreted to- 
signify, that the siege of Troy should continue 
nine whole years. Boars were unlucky omens, 
boding an unhappy event to the designs of 
every person who met them ; and the bare also, 
appearing in the time of war, signified defeat 
and flight; for when Xerxes had prepared an 
innumerable army to invade Greece, it hap¬ 
pened that a mare brought forth a hare, which 
prodigy was a presage of the base and cowardly 
flight of Xerxes, after his fleet was destroyed 
by Themistocles. Among the omens from the 
heavens w ere comets, which were always thought 
to portend something dreadful: such also were 
eclipses of the sun and moon, with which several 
armies have been so terrified that they have 
thrown down their arms, and tamely yielded 
themselves to slaughter, as was the case of 
Nicias, the Athenian general, and his army 
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These phaenomena were imputed to the imme¬ 
diate operation of the gods, and so strongly 
were the vulgar impressed with this opinion, 
that Anaxagoras brought himself into no small 
danger by. pretending to assign a natural,rea¬ 
son for them. Lightnings also were ominous: 
if they, appeared on the right hand, the omen 
was accounted favourable, but if on the left 
unlucky. Other meteors likewise were observed 
by the Augurs, as the ignis lambens , which was 
an excellent omen presaging future felicity, as 
appears from Servius Tullius, whose promotion 
to the kingdom of Rome was foretold by it.— 
The Argonauts, in their expedition to Colchis, 
were overtaken by a dangerous tempest, where¬ 
upon Orpheus supplicated the gods for deliver¬ 
ance, and speedily there appeared two lambent 
flames about the heads of Castor and Pollux, 
upon which ensued a fine gale, the winds ceas¬ 
ing, and the sea becoming smooth and tran¬ 
quil. If one flame appeared single, it was 
called Helena , and was a very dangerous omen, 
portending storms and shipwrecks, especially 
if it followed Castor and Pollux by the heels, 
and, as it were, driven them away : yet Euri¬ 
pides, when speaking of Helena in his Orestes, 
makes them all prosperous and desireable signs. 
The winds also were thought to contain in them 
something prophetical, and were taken notice 
of by the Augurs, as appears from Statius. .We 
shall close this article with the thunder , the no¬ 
blest and most observed of all the heavenly 
omens. Like other signs, it was good or bad 
according to its corruscation ; on the right, it 
was lucky ; on the left unfortunate : in a clear 
and Berene eky it was a happy sign ; thus in 
Homer it is given by Jupiter as a confirmation 
that he granted the petitions which were offered. 
To avert unlucky omens by thunder, it was 
usual to make a libation of wine, pouring it 
forth in cups* Of lightning they stood in such 
fear as to adore it. Some of the ancients pre¬ 
tended to understand the language of birds, of 
which we have an instance in Apollonious Ty- 
ancus, of whom it is reported, that as he was 
sitting in a parlour with his friends, there came 
a sparrow, and chattered to a flock of birds be¬ 
fore the window. Apollonious told his friends 
that the sparrow was inviting the other birds 
to a feast, at a certain place where a mule, load¬ 


ed with corn, had let fall his burden* Thg 
company, desirous to know the truth, went im¬ 
mediately to the place, and found it as he had 

told them.-The most remarkable instances 

usually alleged in support of the credit of Au¬ 
gury by the Greek and Roman historians are 
these following : 1. Tarquinius Priscus, intend¬ 
ing to augment the cavalry of Romulus’s esta¬ 
blishment, was dissuaded from the attempt by 
the Augur Aetius Naevius: the king, in dis¬ 
gust, asked the Augur whether another thing, 
which he had in his thoughts, was practicable? 
Aetius replied it was ; upon which Tarquin 
bid him take a razor, and cut a whetstone 

in pieces : accordingly the Augur undertook it, 

and, to the king's great surprize, sliced the 
whetstone in pieces before his face. 2. Ti¬ 
berius Gracchus, attempting a dangerous en¬ 
ter prize, consulted the singing and chatter¬ 
ing of birds, who presaged him ill luck: at 
the stepping out of his house he fell down, 
and broke the skin of one of his toes: before 
he had gone many steps, three crows dropped 
a piece of tile before him, and croaked in a very 
unusual manner: however, he slighted these 
omens, and went on to the Capitol, where the 
Pontifex Maximus , Scipio Nasica broke off a 
piece of a bench, and killed him with a blow. 

3. Appius Claudius, being ready to engage the 
enemy's fleet in the first Punic war, consulted 
the Augurs ; but the sacred chickens would 
neither come out of their coop, nor eat; 
upon which Claudius, falling into a passion, 
ordered them to be thrown into the sea, 
saying, “ If they won’t eat, they shall 
drink.” It is said he paid dear for this rash¬ 
ness, by the unfortunate catastrophe of his life. 

4. The high priest Metellus, going to his coun¬ 
try seat at Tusculum, met two crows, which 
crossed the way upon him so often, and became 
so troublesome, that he was forced to return 
-to Rome: the night following the temple 
of Vesta was set on fire, when Metellus, rush¬ 
ing into the flames, saved the statue of Pallas. 

5. Cicero had a presage of his death by the ac¬ 
tion of a bird: * he saw a crow pluck off the pin 
of a dial, and immediately after it laid hold of 
his coat, and tried to stop him with its bill, 
till a slave brought him word that the soldiers 
sent by Marc Antony, to kill him were in sight. 
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<6, When Brutus was drawing his army into the 
field against OCtavius Caesar and Marc Antony, 
two eagles, one from Caesar’s, the other from 
Brutus’s camp, met in the air and fought; and 
after a long engagement, that which came from 
Brutus’s quarter fled away wounded. 7. Alex¬ 
ander the Great, designing to build a city in 
Egypt, a celebrated architect drew the plan, 
and marked out the compass of the walls, for 
which purpose, instead of chalk, he made use 
of barley-meal ; but a flock of birds flew from 
a neighbouring lake, and ate up the barley ; 
whence the Egyptian priests drew this lucky 
presage, that the town, in time, would be 
able to maintain a great many strangers. 


8, An eagle happening to light upon a palace 
where king Deiotarus intended to lodge, that 
prince, who was excessively addicted to Augury, 
would by no means go into it, and the night 
following the house fell wholly to the ground. 
See Divination . 


V. Of Divination by Lots. 


Divination by Lots 


was of four sorts, political, military, lusorious, 
and prophetical. The three former are foreign 
to our purpose. Of the last the principal sorts 
were and KAnp opotvTuu,. The first was 

a sort of Divination by verses, in which it was 
usual after having written fatidical verses, to 
put the papers containing them into a ves¬ 
sel. These verses, when drawn, announced 
to the drawer his fate. This was often practised 
upon the Sibylline oracles, which were dispersed 
. over Greece, Italy, and all the Roman empire: 
whence the frequent mention by ancient au¬ 
thors of the Sortes Sibyllinae . Sometimes they 
took a poet, and opening in one or more places, 
received the first verse they met with as a pre¬ 
dion. This was also called from 

the Rhapsodies of Homer, and, in the opinion 
of some, proceeded originally from the esteem 
in which poets were held by the ancients, 
who reputed them to be divine and inspired. 
But as Homer, of all poets, bad the great¬ 
est name, so the Sortes Homericac were, of all 
others, in the highest credit: yet Euripides 
was not wholly neglected; nor Virgil, with 
others among the Romans of inferior reputa- 
tion, as is evident from, besides many others, 
the instance of Severus, whose elevation to the 

empire was foretold by opening this verse, Tn 
VoU I, 4 


regere Imperio populos, Romane , memento; Remem¬ 
ber, Roman, with imperial sway to rule the people . 
The Christians also adopted the same practice 
on the Bible. Thus Nicephorus judged it ne¬ 
cessary to dip into the Psalter, that he there 
might find a support or defence against the 
distress under which he laboured; and Hera- 
clius is reported by Cedrenus to have sought 
counsel from the New Testament, and been 
thereby persuaded to winter in Albania. St. 
Augustin himself, though he disallows this prac¬ 
tice in secular, yet seems to approve it in spi¬ 
ritual concerns, as appears from his epistle to 
Januarius.—'KA^/H^ai/T^a was a sort of divination 
in which they made conjectures by casting Lots. 
It is to be remarked that Lots were called in 
the plural number xx»/>ot, by the Greeks, and 
by the Romans Sortes, to distinguish them from 
ha>i/>o?, which, in the singular number, usually 
signified the hint or occasion given to diviners 
to make their conjectures by. These xx^o* were 
usually black and white beans, clods of earth, 
pebbles, dice, or the like, distinguished by cer¬ 
tain characters: these they cast into some 
vessel or urn, having made supplication to the 
gods to direCt them, inferring from the cha¬ 
racters what was appointed to happen. All 
Lots were sacred to Mercury, whom they ima¬ 
gined to preside over this species of divination, 
and therefore the ancients, for the sake of good 
luck, and to render Mercury propitious, used 
with the lest of the Lots to put in one which 
they called *E pfxov x\ypov, or Mercury's Lot . This 
was an olive leaf, which they drew before the 
rest. Divination in this way was either invent¬ 
ed, or at least so much pra&ised by the Thriac, 
three Nymphs who nursed Apollo, that at length 
the word Optoa came to be a synonimous term 
with K\yipoi. To this sort of divination we may 
reduce pa&fyxamia, or prophesying by rods, 
mentioned also in Scripture, where Hosea, a- 
mong other wickednesses committed by the Is¬ 
raelites, reckons this as not of the least. The 
manner of it seems to have been this: they 
took small sticks, and having put certain cha¬ 
racters upon them, cast them into a vessel, and 
then drew them forth. Not materially different 
was BiXojuamia, in which divination was made 
by arrows shaken together in a quiver: others 
are of opinion that the arrows were shot into 
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the air, and the person who sought dire<5tion 
was to steer his course according to the incIL 
nation of the arrow in descending. This seems 
to have been the divination used by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, in Ezekiel, where he deliberates on in¬ 
vading the Israelites and Ammonites ; but be¬ 
cause the prophet speaks of his having made 
his arrows bright , some suppose him to have 
divined by looking upon the iron-heads of the 
arrows, and observing the various appearances 
of the polish. Another method of Divination 
by Rods was used by the Scythians, and is de¬ 
scribed in Herodotus ; as are others by Strabo, 
Athenaeus, and Ammianus Marcellinus. A 
different method of Divination by Lots prevailed 
in Greece and Rome, amongst many who were 
desirous of learning their fortune. Such per¬ 
sons having furnished themselves with a cer¬ 
tain number of lots, distinguished by charac¬ 
ters or inscriptions, went out into the public 
ways, and desired the first boy they met to draw. 
If the lot which came forth agreed with what 
they had mentally conceived, it was held an in¬ 
fallible prophecy. This kind of divination is 
said, by Plutarch, to be derived from the E- 
gyptians, by whom the a6tions and words of 
boys were carefully observed, as containing in 
them something divinely prophetical; an opi¬ 
nion which originated from the circumstance of 
Isis having met, as she wandei'ed in search of 
. Osiris, a company of boys at play, who gave 
her information of the obje£l of her travels. To 
this custom of divining by boys, some think 
Tibullus alluded in the third elegy of his first 
book ; but it is more probable the poet there 
speaks of a different kind of lots, which were 
these: In the markets, high-ways, and other 
places of concourse, it was usual for a boy, or 
man, whom the Greeks called Ayvpm, to stand 
with a little tablet, inscribed with fatidical or 
prophetic verses, which, according as the dice 
lit upon them, pointed out the fortune the con- 
suiters might expert: sometimes instead of 
tablets, they had vases or urns, into which the 
Iols were thrown, and thence drawn forth by 
the boys. Artemidorus speaks of diviners in 
the market-place ; and the Sartos Vialcs were 
common at Rome. Dydimus reports that Ju¬ 
piter, being desirous Apollo should preside 
over Divination, brought lots, said by some to 


- have been invented by Minerva, . into disre- 
pute. 

VI. Of Divination by ominous Words and .Things-: 
This species of divination materially differed, 
from all the foregoing, as it foretold future 
events not by any studied methods, but by ac¬ 
cidents, and casual occurrences, which were 
thought to be pregnant with presages of good 
or of evil. Of these there were three sorts; 
the first was of things internal, by which is 
meant those which affedted the persons them¬ 
selves ; the second of things external, which 
only appeared to men, but did not make any 
impression upon them ; and the third were omi¬ 
nous words. Of these omens the first sort, or 
such as men took from themselves, were dis¬ 
tinguished into four kinds ; 1. Marks upon the 
body, as eXouoc, spots like oil. 2. Sudden per¬ 
turbations seizing upon the mind ; as panic ter¬ 
rors and consternations, without any obvious or 
visible cause. These they imputed to the ope¬ 
ration of daemons, and especially Pan, upon 
the fancy. The reason why these terrors were 
attributed to Pan was, either because Osiris, 
when bound by Typhon, was terrified at the 
sight of Pan and the Satyrs ; or else because the 
Giants who warred against Jupiter were stricken 
with consternation at the appearance of Pan.— 
The third sort of internal omens were theriax* 
fxoi,' Or 7ra,\fMKCt oicoi/ittytaTa, SO called from naXMiv, 
to palpitate : such were palpitations of the heart, 
the eye, or any of the muscles ; and Bo/*£o?, or 
a ringing in the ears; which, if in the right ear, 
was a lucky omen, as was also the palpitation 
of the right eye. The fourth sort of internal 
omens were the Tlrupfxo^ or sneezings , which were 
so superstitiously observed, that divine wor¬ 
ship was thought due to them, though some say 
this adoration was only an expiation of the o- 
men : others are of opinion that sneezing was 
a disease, or at least a symptom of some in¬ 
firmity, and therefore, when any man sneezed, 
it was usual to say Z*0i, May you live! or ™<rov, 

May Jupiter bless you 1 However, it is certain 
that sneezing was accounted sacred ; Aristotle 
mentions it as reckoned a divinity ; and Xeno¬ 
phon reports that the soldiers with one accord 
worshipped it as a god. But they can scarcely 
be supposed so deeply immersed in ignorance 
as to think every a<5t of sneezing a deity; nor 
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do the words of Aristotle necessarily imply that 
they did, since no more need be understood by 
them, than that there was a god of sneezing, 
called iXr^of; and when Xenophon observes, 
that the soldiers on hearing a sneeze, worship¬ 
ped the god, it may be obviously explained the 
god of sneezing; or perhaps it meant only 
that they worshipped God, by uttering the usual 
form of Zw <ru<rGy, to avert the omen. Upon 
sneezing, however, it is certain, that consider¬ 
able stress was laid, insomuch, that if one 
sneezed at such a time, or on such a side, it 
was sufficient to stimulate to, or dissuade from, 
enter prizes of the greatest moment. On the au¬ 
thority of Euphrantides, a sneeze upon the right 
hand was used by Themistocles to his soldiers, 
as a powerful argument for the combat. Such 
a sneeze happening in the a 6 t of haranguing, 
was thought a sufficient reason for investing 
him with the generalship. And Socrates him¬ 
self, though ho advocate for superstitions, gave 
so far into this weakness, as to make a sneeze the 
suggestion of the daemon said to attend him. 
Sneezing was not always a fortunate omen, but 
varied with circumstances; for once, when 
Xenophon was persuading his soldiers to en¬ 
counter the foe, a sneeze was accounted so 
dangerous a portent, as to require the expia¬ 
tion of public prayers. Of what kind this 
sneeze was, we are not informed. If a man 
sneezed in the morning, it was a good omen ; 
but if in the afternoon, a bad one ; the reasons 
for which Aristotle hath assigned in his Problems. 
If a man sneezed at table, whilst the dishes 
were removing, or, if another happened to 
sneeze,upon his left hand, it was unlucky; if 
on the right hand, fortunate. If in the under¬ 
taking any business, two or four sneezes hap¬ 
pened, it was a favourable omen, and gave en¬ 
couragement to proceed; if more than four, 
the omen was neither good nor bad ; if one or 
• three only, it was untoward, and dehorted from 
further proceeding. If two men were delibe¬ 
rating on any business, and both chanced to 
sneeze at once, the omen was prosperous.—Of 
external omens , or those which appeared to men, 
but originated not from themselves, there were 
several sorts. Such were the meeting of an 
eunuch, a black, an ape, a bitch with whelps, 
a snake in the way, so as to part the company, 
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or a hare crossing a road. A woman word¬ 
ing at her spindle, or carrying it uncovered, 
was thought extremely prejudicial to any de¬ 
sign, and to blast whatever hopes they hac^ 
conceived, particularly such as related to the 
fruits of the earth. A weasel thwarting the 
way, was sufficient to defer, for the day, a pub¬ 
lic assembly: it was called yocXi 5 ; and Artemi? 
dorus assigns, for the reason of its running 
across being so much noticed, that yccXn was 
i<ro4>vtpo; to Jix*); that is, as explained by Bogan, 
the letters in each express the same number, 
viz. 42. All these were Joawmifla, Jvroimircc, and 
cc7roTgo7rcact SedpcLTa,, unlucky and abominable sights. 
Another sort of external omens were those 
which happened at home; and the divination 
under which they were classed was called, to 
otKoo-iioTnxov. Such were the approach of a black 
dog, a mouse eating a salt bag, the appearing 
of a snake or weasel upon the house top. Such 
also were the spilling of salt, water, honey, or 
wine; the taking the wine away whilst any per¬ 
son was drinking, a sudden silence, and the 
like. In putting on clothes, the right side 
must: be first dressed ; and if a servant gave 
his master the left shoe first, it was instantly 
hurled at his head. Hither also may be re¬ 
ferred the various a<5tions that were considered 
as implicatory either of good or bad fortune.-— 
Thus, at feasts, it was accounted lucky to 
crown the cup with a garland ; because a gar¬ 
land represented d circle, of all figures the 
most capacious and complete. It was usual 
also, as an insurance of luck, to carry home 
the fragments left at a sacrifice, which were 
called J ymoci, from the supposition that they 

contributed to the preservation of health.-- 

As to ominous words, they were accounted 
both good and bad, and were believed to pre¬ 
sage accordingly. Such words were called 
qtJmi , xAtyjWff* or <pn(Aoct, from *Poc as the Latin 
omen is so called q. orcmcn 3 quiajil ah ore, i, e. be¬ 
cause it proceeds from the mouth. It may be 
considered also as equivalent to voices; for 
Tully hath so stiled them. “ The Pythagore¬ 
ans,” says he, “ used to observe the voices of 
men as well as of the gods.” According to 
Pausanias, this sort of Divination was most in 
use at Smyrna, where was a temple in which 
answers were so returned; and Apollo Spodius 
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gave oracles in Thebes after the same manner ; i an expression borrowed from the hpo<nto7rot, who, 

but the first invention of it is attributed to when they perceived aught in a vidtim portend- 

Ceres. Words that boded ill were called xmkki I ing mischief to themselves or their country, 

orjou, or and he who spoke them was I used to deprecate the evil from themselves on 

said B xcurtn/M, as Euri- its head. Similar expressions are met with 

pides terms it, where he speaks of certain omi- 1 in Scripture, as in Obediah’s prophecy. Thy re - 

nous words dropped by a servant at a feast, I ward shall return upon fhine own head ; and again, 

just as one of the company was going to drink. I in the book of Kings, And the Lord hath return - 

Words of this kind they had always a super- I e< ^ thy wickedness upon thine own head. Herodo- 

stitious care to avoid, and so circumspect were I tus says, this was an Egyptian custom, from 

they in respedl to them, that instead of ^(t/acot^ov, whom it was probably taken by the Grecians. 

a. prison, they would often say owpa, an house, and €e They curse the head of the victim in this 

the like; for there were a great many words manner; that if any misfortune impended 

which they scrupled as much almost to pro- over themselves or the country of Egypt, it 

nounce, as the Jews their nomenTetragranimatoir, I might be turned upon that head. 3 ’ Instead of 

and therefore, in time of divine worship, no- these imprecations, sometimes they used to say, 
thing was more striClly prohibited than the j ccyaftov poi, or Mu ytuom, DU meliora, God 

utterance of ominous expressions: these, if forbid . . Sometimes they used to spit three 
spoken by a brother, or any one nearly related j times into their bosoms at the sight of a mad* 

to the person whose interest was concerned, man, or one troubled with an epilepsy; which 

were supposed to be of more weight, and ac- practice wa ? a sort of defiance of the omen, as 

counted so much the worse. Some words and spitting upon any person was reckoned a sign 

proper names imported success, similar to their of contempt and abhorrence.—On meeting an 

natural signification, of which this instance may unlucky omen, they often broke off from what 

suffice: Leotychides having been importuned by they were engaged in, and commenced it 

a Samian to make war against the Persians, en- afresh, as appears from the Io of Euripides, 

quired his petitioner’s name, and being told it in which a person, whilst drinking, having 

was Hyn<ns7>*Toc, the leader of an army , replied, heard an ominous expression, immediately 

HyntnFpocrs rov oicovov, I accept the omen of J threw down the cup, and called for another 

Liege sist rat us . Among the Greeks, J tytrSou oiwou, to be brought him. 

was a phrase of the same import with arripere VII. Divination by Magic and Incantation. - 

omen among the Latins, and signified the ac- This sort of Divination was known by the names 

cepting an omen, and applying it to the busi- Maytw and Enufou, magic and incantations . Ma- 

ness in hand; it being thought materially at gical arts are said by the Greeks, to have been 

the option of the hearer whether he would ac- invented in Persia, where, at first, they were 

cept an omen or not. If the omen were imme- held in great veneration ; the Uotyoi applying 

diately caught at by the hearer, or instantly themselves to the study of philosophy, and a 

struck his imagination, it was determined ef- search after the most curious operations and 

ficacious ; but if ncgledted, or not quickly ta- mysteries of nature. They were appointed to 

ken notice of, it was of no force.-Certain superintend divine worship, and all religious 

times also were ominous, some days being ac- ceremonies, and continually attending upon 

counted fortunate, others unfortunate; some their sovereigns, to advise them fn niomcn- 

were proper for one business, others, for ano- tous affairs, and were preferred to the highest 

ilier; and some for. none. The way to avert J dignities and offices. But when they desisted 

an omen was either to throw a stone at the from the contemplation of nature, and betook 

thing, or to kill it outright, that so the evil themselves to the invocation of daemons, and 

portended might fall upon its own head: if it other fantastick pursuits, their original fame 

were an unlucky speech, to retort it upon the was debased, if not altogether obscured. This 

speaker with an <r o», tibi in caput redeat , art is said to have been transferred to the 

Let it fall on thine own head , which perhaps is Greeks by Octhanes, an attendant 6n Xerxes# 
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and afterwards improved by Democritus, who 
is reported to have learnt it from the books of 
the Phoenicians. But to pass from the progress 
to*the kinds of this art, it may be observed, 
that the first was Nwpo^«m»a, or that Divination 
in which answers were given by deceased per¬ 
sons : it was sometimes performed by the ma¬ 
gical use of a bone, or vein of a dead body, 
after the manner of the Thessalians ; or by 
pouring warm blood into a carcase, as if it 
were to reanimate it; or by some other enchant¬ 
ments to revivify the dead. Sometimes they 
pretended to raise the ghosts of the deceased 
by various invocations and ceremonies, for 
which purpose they dug a deep trench, and 
having placed in the midst of it an altar of turf 
or stone, they procured a heifer black and bar¬ 
ren, cut off the curled hair between her horns 
and forehead, and dragged her backward to 
the trench, turning their faces from the sun. 
Here she was sacrificed to Mother Earth and 
Proserpine, milk being mingled with the blood 
as it flowed from her, and fire-brands snatched 
from the altar extinguished in the trench, the 
sacrifices still turning their faces from the 
sun. The dead evoked by this rite appearing 
in airy forms like shades ; the rite itself, which 
was called XKiofx<x.vT£ioc and might be 

performed in any place, but some, in particu¬ 
lar, were appropriated to it under the title of 
N MvofAcumiK. Several of these are mentioned 
by,the poets, but the two most remarkable 
were, that in Thesprotia > where Orpheus is said 
to have resuscitated Eurydice; and that in 
Campania, at the lake Avernus, celebrated by 

Homer and Virgil.-Divination 

by water at large, or Unyo^rs^, when perform¬ 
ed by a fountain, consisted in observing the 
various impulses, changes, fluxes, refluxes, ri- 
fiings, diminutions, colours, images, &c. in 
water. Sometimes, when it was wished to 
know what fate would attend.a sick person, a 
mirror was dipped into it; for, accordingly as 
the party looked well or ill in the glass, his 
future condition was judged of. Sometimes, 
a bowl being filled with water, a ring equally 
poised and suspended by a thread from a finger, 
was letdown into it, accompanied with a prayer, 
requesting of the gods to declare or confirm 
the question in dispute; on which, if the thing 


proposed were true, the ring, of its own ac¬ 
cord, would strike against the bowl a precise 
number of strokes. Sometimes three stones 
were thrown into the water, and the turnp 
observed made by them in sinking. Instead 
of water oil and wine were occasionally sub¬ 
stituted, and then the fluid was called x vtXoc > 
and sometimes, instead of stones, wedges of 
gold or silver were used. This sort of Divi¬ 
nation, which, from being performed in a ba¬ 
son, was called AexoivofAoivTstot, was also prac¬ 
tised at times in a different manner. ' Having 
distinguished the wedges or stones with certain 
characters, and then invoking the daemon 
in a set form, a question being proposed which 
they wished to have solved, an answer was re¬ 
turned from the water in a small voice like a 
hiss. The Scholiast upon Lycophron is of opi¬ 
nion, that this method of divining was coeval 
with the Trojan war, and practised by Ulysses; 
whence he thinks the poetical fictions were de¬ 
rived, of his descent into hell to consult with 
Tiresias. Sometimes Divination by water was 
performed by a looking-glass, and was called 
KocTOTrlpofAMTEiK: sometimes also glasses were 
used, and the images of what should hap¬ 
pen presented without water: sometimes it 
was performed in a vessel of water, the middle 
of which was called yarpu, and the Divination 
itself r urpopocpTua ,: thus, certain round glasses 
being filled with fair water, and having torches 
lighted about them, a prayer was uttered in a 
murmuring voice, a daemon invoked, and the 
question propounded which was sought to be 
solved: a chaste aiid unpolluted boy, or a wo¬ 
man big with child, was appointed to observe 
with great care and exactness, all the altera¬ 
tions in the glasses, at the same time desiring, 
beseeching, and commanding an answer, which 
at length the daemon returned by images in. 
the glasses, representative of what was decreed 
to take place.-AanluXoptai/rna, was a Divina¬ 

tion by rings enchanted, or made according to 
some position of the celestial bodies. A ring 
of this sort, Gyges, king of Lydia, is said to 
have possessed, which, when he turned to the 
palm of his hand, rendered him invisible to 
others, but not others to him : by the help of 
this he had access to the queen of Candaules, 
and killing her husband, succeeded to the 
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throne.-- Kwas performed by- 

polished and enchanted crystals, in which fu¬ 
ture events were signified by certain marks and 

figures.- Ouv^p^vreioc, was performed by the 

nails of an unpolluted boy, covered with oil and 
soot, and turned to the' sun, the reflexion of 
whose rays was believed to represent, by cer¬ 
tain images, the things they were desirous to 
know .—AepoixMTtM foretold future events from 
certain spe6lres, or other appearances in the 
air; and sometimes thus: They folded their 
heads in a napkin, and having placed a bowl 
full of water in the open air, proposed their 
wish in a whispering voice, at which time, if 
the water boiled up or bubbled, they imagined 
their proposition was approved of and con¬ 
firmed.-Aitajufci/Tfiawas sometimes performed 

by a precious stone called Side rites , which they 
washed in spring-water by night, and the light 
of a taper. The consultor was to be purified 
from all manner of pollution, and to have the 
face covered: this done, the party repeated 
divers prayers, and placed certain chai'a<5ters 
in an appointed order, upon which, the stone 
moved of itself, and in a gentle murmur; or, 
according to some, in an infantine voice, re¬ 
turned an answer. By a stone of this nature, 
Helen us is reported to have foretold the destruc¬ 
tion of Troy. Theocritus describes two sorts of 
Divinations practised by a rustick, to discover 
the interest he had in the affe<5tions of his mis¬ 
tresses; one by the telephilum , which being 
crushed in his hand, or upon his arm, return¬ 
ed no sound; for it was usual to strike that, or 
some other herb against their arms, and if they 
crackled in breaking, it was a good, if not, an 
unlucky omen : (not much unlike this was the 
Divination by laurel-leaves, which were thrown 
into the fire, and observed how they crackled 
in burning.) The other way of divining, 
mentioned by Theocritus, was by a sieve, used 
by an old woman, in telling to the credulous 
their fortunes: This they called Ko<nui 
and was generally pra&isedto discover thieves, 
or others suspedted of crimes. The manner 
was, to suspend a sieve by a cord, or else 
poise it on a pair of shears, the hows of them 
being supported by a finger and thumb; the 
gods were then implored to dirc6t and assist 
them, after which, the names of the suspefited 


persons were mentioned, and he at whose name 
the sieve whirled round, or moved, was thought 

to have committed the fa6t.-Another soil 

of Divination practised on a similar account 
was called from afciwi, an ax , or 

hatchet , which they fixed so exactly upon a 
round stake, that neither end might prepon¬ 
derate to weigh down the other; prayers were 
then offered, and the suspected names repeat¬ 
ed ; but if, at the mention of a particular name, 
the hatchet was observed to move, the person 
so called was found guilty.—was, 
as the name implies. Divination by the head of 
an ass, which being broiled on coals, and a 
few prayers having been muttered, and the 
name, as before, repeated, if the jaws made any 
motion, and the teeth chattered, the villain 

was thought to be sufficiently discovered._. 

AAe>c1/)uo/!4avT«a was a very mysterious Divination, 
in which they made use of a cock to detc6l se¬ 
cret transactions, or future events. The me¬ 
thod was, to write in dust the twenty-four let¬ 
ters of the alphabet, and severally place upon 
them a grain of wheat or barley; a cock, ma¬ 
gically prepared, being let loose, the letters 
from which he picked the corns when joined, 
were thought to declare what they desired to 
be informed of. This species of Divination, 
the famous Iamblichus, master of Proclus, is 
said to have used, as an index to the successor 
of Valens in the empire ; but the cock picking 
up only the grains upon the letters 0, *, o, 
it became uncertain, whether Theodosius, 
Theodotus, Theodorus, or Theodedtes, was 
the person designed. Valens, however, be¬ 
ing informed of the matter, was exceedingly 
enraged, and, in consequence of it, put seve¬ 
ral to death, because their names began with 
those letters. A diligent search was also made 
to. secure the magicians, but Iamblichus eluded 
the emperor’s cruelty by a poisonous beverage 
which ended his life.-was per¬ 

formed by a red-hot iron , upon which was laid 
an odd number of straws,and inferences drawn 
from the figures, bendings, sparklings, &c, 

which they exhibited in burning,-•MoXuSto" 

fXMvruoL was deduced from the motions, figures, 

&c. of melted lead ,-The three following 

methods of Divination q.rc enumerated by 
some among the various sorts of Incantations. 
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’TappopMTBix, or Divination by ashes, was perfor¬ 
med in this manner: Any proposition sought 
to be resolved having been written in -ashes on 
a plank, was exposed to the open air, where 
having for some time remained, the -letters 
which continued undefaced by the wind or other 
accidents, were thought to compose a solution 

of the question.- Botccvo/xccuteicc, or Divination 

by herbs , especially ExeAurpaxof, or sage , or 
else by Jig-leaves , and then called Suxo/xav™*, 
was thus practised: The 'persons who con¬ 
sulted, having inscribed their own names, 
and questions, upon leaves, and exposed 
them to the wind, such of the letters as 
preserved their places were taken up, and 
being joined, contained the reply.— Kypopocv- 
t£ i«, or Divination by wax, consisted in the 
melting wax over a vessel of water, and hav¬ 
ing dropped it within three definite spaces, ob¬ 
serving the figure, situation, and concretion of 

the drops.- ftocppoiMiK was usually performed 

by certain medicated and enchanted composi¬ 
tion of herbs, minerals, &c. which were stiled 
(pocpfAKKoc. By these, strange and wonderful 
things were effedled: some taken inwardly 
caused blindness, madness, love, &c. Such 
were the medicaments of Circe, by-which she 
transformed the companions of Ulysses: others 
infe&ed by a touch, such was the garment 
which Medea sent to Creusa: others spread 
their venom, and operated upon persons at a 
distance. There were also <pa,pfAocna. crcorypia,, amu¬ 
lets against the former, such was the herb moly, 
which preserved Ulysses from the enchantment 
of Circe: the laurel, the sallow-tree, the rhamn, 
or Christ-thorn, flea-bane, the jasper stone, 
and a number of others mentioned by Orpheus 
and Albertus Magnus ; likewise certain rings, 

which Aristophanes calls Aa>c7tAiou? <ptt.p(A0tKlT0CS. - 

For this art the Thessalians were, of all the 
Greeks, the most famous, and in it Demo, 
critus and Pythagoras arc also said to have ex¬ 
celled; Every story is full of the prodigious 
operations wrought by it; and there is one in 
particular in Ovid, from the mouth of a witch, 
who boasts that she could make streams revert to 
their fountains, smooth the sea if rough, or if 
calm discompose it ; that she could raise or si¬ 
lence the winds; remove woods ; and even 
draw down the moon from her orbit. The an¬ 


cients, indeed, were so fully persuaded that 
incantations could produce this last effedt, that 
whenever the moon was eclipsed, they ascribed it 
to the power of magic, and, on that account, beat 
drums and kettles, and sounded trumpets and 
hautboys, to drown, if possible, the voices 
of the magicians, and prevent their charms be¬ 
ing heard. The moon likewise being thought 
to preside over this art, was invoked, together 
with Hecate, to whom the invention of it was 
ascribed ; for which reason Medea, in Euripi¬ 
des, declares that, of all the deities, she paid 
to Hecate the greatest veneration. To this 
sort of divination are to be referred amulets 
against poison, venom, and diseases; enchanted 
girdles, and other charms carried about the 
person to excite love, or any other passion ; 
such was the cestus which Juno borrowed of 
Venus, to allure the love of Jupiter. 

DIVIPOTES, were gods amongst the Samothra- 
cians, whom they stiled Theedynates , or powerful 
divinities . They were two in number, Coelus 
and Terra, or soul and body, or humid and 
cold. Perhaps they were the same with the 
gods Cabiri. 

DIUS FID1US, or MEDI-EDI, 'a god of the Sa¬ 
bines, adopted by the Romans. This Dius , or 
Deus Fidius, and sometimes Fidius , was consi¬ 
dered as the god of integrity or good faijth, 
and hence was frequently sworn by. The for¬ 
mula of the oath was Medius Fidius , which is to 
be understood in the same manner as Meher - 
cules. He was supposed to have been a son of 
Jupiter, and some confounded him with Her¬ 
cules. See Meberciilcs . 

DODANIM, son of Javan. See Oracle at Dodona, 

DODONA. See Oracle at Dodona . 

DODONAEUS, an epithet of Jupiter, from his 
temple in the forest of Dodona, where was the 
most famous, and, it is said, most ancient ora¬ 
cle of all Greece. See Oracle at Dodona . 

DODONE, daughter of Jupiter and Euterpe,— 
See Oracle at Dodona. 

DODONIDES, the seven daughters of Atlas, and 
nurses of Bacchus, who arc said to have an¬ 
ciently inhabited the tcnipic of Dodona, whence 
came their name. They were supposed to have 
been the deliverers of the oracles, but, in later 
ages, this office was entrusted to three old wo¬ 
men. Sec Oracle of Dodona. 
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TX)LIACON, father of Hebrus. 

DOL1CHAEUS, a surname of Jupiter, from the 
worship rendered him at Doliche, a city of 
Comagene, in Syria. 

DOLIUS, an epithet of Mercury. A purse was 
usually hung to a statue of this deity, to signify 
that he was the god of gain and profit, and pre¬ 
sided over traffick, which, being frequently 
carried on by fraud, occasioned him the addi¬ 
tion of Dolius , or the fraudful. 

DOLIUS, a faithful attendant on Penelope, men¬ 
tioned in the Odyssey, and father of Melantho 
and Eurymachus. 

DOLON, son of Eumedes, a swift-footed Trojan, 
coming into the Grecian camp as a spy, was ta¬ 
ken by Ulysses andDiomedes. In hopes, how¬ 
ever, of saving his life, he betrayed the designs 
of the Trojans, but to prevent his babling in fu¬ 
ture, Diomedes put him to death. Dolon, if 
successful, was to have had the chariot and 
horses of Achilles, as his reward. This Dolon 
was father of Eumedes, who was slain by T ur- 
nus, in the twelfth Aeneid. 

DOLOPES, a people of Thessaly, near the foot 
of Mount Pindus, who were sent by Peleus the 
king to the war against Troy, .under the con¬ 
duct of Phoenix. 

DOLOPS, son of Mercury, but by what mother 
is not said. 

. / 

Another Dolops was killed by Hedtor, in the ele¬ 
venth Iliad. 

There was also of this name a Trojan, son of 
Lampus, and of the race of Laomedon, whom 
Meges first wounded, and Menelaus afterward 
slew. 

DOMIDUCA, a name of Juno, on account of 
her conducing the bride to the house of her 
husband. The ancients also invoked the god 
Domiducus, upon the same occasion, and f’pr 
the same purposes ascribed to Domiduca. 

DOM I DU CU S. See Domiduca. 

DOMIT1US, a deity worshipped that the wife 
might be kept at home to look after her fa¬ 
mily. 

DON ARIA, in its primary signification, meant 
the receptucle of the oblations offered to the 
gods, but afterwards was extended to the of¬ 
ferings themselves, and sometimes, though im¬ 
properly, to the temples. 

DORIS, a sea-nymph, daughter of Oceanus ai>d 


Tethys, and sister and wife of Nereus: she was 
mother of Nymphs without number, called from 

their father Nereides. 

Another Doris was mother of Syma, by Iolemes. 
See Syma. 

DORUS, son of Neptune and Alope, according 
to some, or, as others report, of Hellen, or ra¬ 
ther of Deucalion, left Pthiotis, where his fa¬ 
ther reigned, and settled a colony at the foot of 
Mount Ossa, which from him was called Doris, 
and its inhabitants Dorians. 

Another Dorus was son of Epiphus, and progeni¬ 
tor of the Pigmies. 

DORYCLUS, brother of Phineus, king of Thrace, 
and husband of Reroe, who brought him an il¬ 
lustrious offspring. 

Also a bastard soil of Priam, slain by Ajax in the 
eleventh Iliad. 

DORYL AS, one of the conspirators against Per¬ 
seus, by whose hand he fell. 

Also one of the Centaurs, killed by Theseus. 

DOTO, a sea-nymph, daughter of Nereus and 
Doris. 

DRACONIGENA URBS ; that is, the city sprung 
from the teeth of the dragon , or Thebes. See 
Cadmus. 

DRAGON. See Cadfnus , Andromeda , Ceres , Me* 
dea , Deiphon , He spar ides. 

DRANCES, an orator in the court of Latinus, 
and a bitter enemy to Turnus. An ingenious 
critic has supposed Virgil intended Drances to 
represent Cicero, and Turnus Antony. 

DREAMS. See Somnus. 

DRESU S. See Bucolion . 

DRIMACAUS, a celebrated robber of Chios, 
who; having heard that a price was set on his 
head, ordered a young pi an he regarded to cut 
it off, and claim the reward. The Chians struck 
with his condudl, cradled*a temple, and re¬ 
vered him as a god. 

DJtOMAEUS, a surname of Apollo in Crete. 

DRUIDS, the priests or ministers of religion a- 
mong the ancient Celtae, or Gauls, Britons, 
and Germans. Some authors derive the word 
from the Hebrew Derussini, or Drusspni, which 
they translate contemplatprs . Picart believes 

the Druids to have been thus called from Druis 
or Dryius, their leader, the fourth or fifth king 
of the Gauls. Pliny, Salmasius, and others, 
derive the name from tyvr, an oak, on account 
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of their inhabiting, or at least frequenting, and 
teaching in forests. Menage derives the word 
from the old British Df'tis, daemon , magician : 
Bayle from the Saxon Dry, magician , or rather 
the old British Dru,oak, whence he supposed 
to be derived ; Becanus takes Druis to be an old 
Celtic and German word, formed from Trowis 
or Trawls, a doctor of the truth andfaith ; in which 
etymology Vossius acquiesces. The religion of 
the Druids is allowed to have been of the same 
antiquity with that of the Magi of Persia, Brach- 
mans of India, and Chaldees of Babylon and As¬ 
syria. Between the tenets of all these seCts, 
in their earliest and most genuine state, there 
seems to have been such conformity as plainly 
evinces them to have all sprung from the same 
common root, the religion of Noah and of the 
Antediluvians. Wherever' the Celtic tribes, or 
posterity of Japhet migrated, they carried this 
religion with them, so that it was of the same 
extent with their dominions. According to the 
lowest calculations, these reached from the Da¬ 
nube to the Atlantic, and from the Mediterra¬ 
nean to the Baltic sea. The seCt of the Druids 
was very complex. With that class of men who 
were properly called Druids, it also compre¬ 
hended the Bardi Sennachai, Eubages, Vac end, 
and Saronidae: the Vacerri are held to have 
been the priests, the Bardi, the poets, the Eu¬ 
bages, the augurs, the Saronidae, the civil judges 
and instructors of youth ; as to the Sennachai, 
who are said to have been immediately devoted 
to the service of religion, it is probable they 
were the same with the Vacerri; or, according 
to tradition, and the etymology of the word, 
from scnnachas , genealogy , or history , were the 
dironologers, genealogists, and historians of 
the Celtic nation. The province of the Druids, 
properly so called, was religion ; and of this 
they were so remarkably jealous, that no kind 
of worship could be performed, nor any sacri¬ 
fice public or private offered, without their pre¬ 
sence and appointment: nor was this all, for 
they managed matters so dexterously, as to en¬ 
gross all power, civil as well as religious ; in¬ 
somuch, that no business whatever, of any mo¬ 
ment, could be done without their concurrence. 
Under the character of either priests, magis¬ 
trates, philosophers, or physicians, they took 
every thing under their cognizance. 

Vet . /. 3 




were therefore the first and most distinguished 
order among the Gauls and Britons, chosen 
from the best families: and the honours of their 
birth, joined to those of their functions, pro¬ 
cured them the most general, and profound ve¬ 
neration. They were exempted from all taxes 
and tribute, and even from war, if they chose 
it; the magistrates of every city were annually 
chosen by them ; the youth were educated and 
formed by them ; the kings themselves were 
their ministers, and could not, without their 
consent, declare peace or war, nor so much 
as call a council. They allowed the king, we 
are told, a precedence in matters of no real im¬ 
portance, such as the privilege of wearing seven 
colours in his sagum, while they themselves 
were satisfied with six. The Druids were not 
so far short of the king in this particular, as 
they were beyond all others; persons of the 
greatest quality being allowed but four colours 
in their robe, and those of inferior rank still 
fewer. In the rest of their dress, as well as in 
this, the Druids assumed some distinguishing 
peculiarity: they wore long habits, which 
reached to the heel, whilst that of others came 
only to the knee ; they wore their hair short, 
whilst that of others was flowing; and their 
beard' long, whilst that of others, except their 
upper lip, was generally short; they bore in 
their hand a white rod, or magic wand, whilst 
an egg, or amulet of an oval shape, incased in 
gold, was suspended on their neck, and a white 
surplice spread over their shoulders, especially 
when they olficiated. Thus, no person could 
cast his eye on a Druid without being struck 
with some badge of his office, which put him 
in mind of his distinction, and challenged a 
reverence to it. We know but little as to the 
peculiar tenets and doctrines of the Druids ; 
only that they believed in the immortality of 
the soul, and, as is generally also supposed, 
in the metempsychosis ; though a late author 
makes it highly probable they did not receive 
this last, at least in the sense of the Pythago¬ 
reans. They honoured the Divine Being as 
supreme, but under him acknowledged subor¬ 
dinate deities. They taught that blasphemers 
should be put to death ; and that men should do 
unto others as they wished to be done by. They 
held it criminal to eat flesh, milk, or eggSj be r 
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cause human souls might have inhabited these 
bodies. With them the first appearance of the 
new moori was to be attended with reverence, 
it being supposed that planet had great influ¬ 
ence on the actions of men on earth. Among 
them women were in common, but the man who 
first deflowered a virgin, was the responsible fa¬ 
ther of her child. They had one chief, or Arch- 
Druid, in every nation, who a6ted as high- 
priest, or Pontifex-Maximus: he was invested 
with absolute authority over all the rest, and 
commanded, decreed, and punished, at plea¬ 
sure. At his death he was succeeded by the 
most considerable among his survivors, and if 
there were several pretenders, the matter was 
ended by ele6lion, or put to the decision of 
arms. With their pupils the Druids retired 
into caves, or the most desolate parts of forests, 
and detained them there sometimes for twenty 
years under their discipline ; where, besides 
the immortality and metempsychosis, they were 
instru6ted in the motion and magnitude of the 
heavens and earth; the course of the stars ; the 
nature of things ; the power and wisdom of the 
gods, &c. They preserved the memory and 
actions of great men in their verses, which they 
never allowed to be written, but made their 
pupils get them by heart; and in their common 
course of learning they are said to have taught 
them twenty-four thousand such verses. By 
this means their doctrines appeared more mys¬ 
terious, as being unknown to any but them¬ 
selves. But what had still a more direct ten¬ 
dency to impose on the people, was their pre¬ 
tended familiar intercourse with the gods ; and 
in order to render the imposition less suscepti¬ 
ble of suspicion, they boasted of their great 
skill in magic, and cultivated several branches 
of the mathematics, particularly astronomy, 
which they carried to some degree of perfec¬ 
tion, being able to foretel the times, quan¬ 
tities, and durations of eclipses; a circumstance 
which could not fail of attrafting the reverence 
of an ignorant people, who were persuaded that 
nothing less than supernatural power was suf¬ 
ficient to make such astonishing predidtions. 
They worshipped the Supreme Being under the 
name of Esus, or Hcsm s and the symbol of the 
oak, and had no other temple than a wood or 
grove, where ail their religious rites were per¬ 


formed : nor was any person permitted to enter 
that sacred recess, unless he carried with him a 
chain, in token of his absolute dependence on 
the Deity. Indeed, their whole religion origi¬ 
nally consisted in acknowledging that the Su¬ 
preme Being, who made his abode in these sa¬ 
cred groves, governed the universe, and that 
every creature ought to obey his laws, and pay 
him divine homage. They considered the oak 
as the emblem, or rather the peculiar residence 
of the Deity, and accordingly chaplets of it were 
worn both by the Druids and people, in their 
religious ceremonies ; the altars were strewed 
with its leaves, and encircled with its branches: 
the fruit of it, especially the mistletoe, was 
thought to contain a divine virtue, and to be 
the peculiar gift of heaven: it was therefore 
sought for on the sixth day of the moon with 
the greatest earnestness and anxiety, and, when 
found, was hailed with such raptures of joy, as 
almost exceeds imagination to conceive. As soon 
as the Druids were informed of this fortunate 
discovery, they prepared every thing for the 
sacrifice under the oak, to which having fasten¬ 
ed two white bulls by the horns, the Arch- 
Druid, attended by a pi'odigious number of peo¬ 
ple, and dressed in white, ascending the tree, 
with a consecrated golden knife, or pruning- 
hook, cropped the mistletoe, which he received 
in his saguniy or robe, amidst the rapturous ex¬ 
clamations of the people. Having secured this 
sacred plant, he descended the tree; then the 
bulls wer*e sacrificed, and the Deity invoked to 
bless his own gift, and render it efficacious in 
those distempers for which it should be admi¬ 
nistered. The mistletoe was considered as a 
sovereign remedy in all diseases, and as a pre¬ 
servative against apparitions, or any efle6t from 
evil spirits. It was considered as sacrilege in 
any persons to cut it, beside the Druids. They 
placed a thorough confidence in the eggs of ser¬ 
pents, gathered after a peculiar manner, and 
under a certain disposition of the moon, des¬ 
cribed by Pliny ; and imagined them an effec¬ 
tual means for the gaining of law-suits, and pro¬ 
curing the good graces of princes: hence the 
same author concludes it is, that the caducous, 
or rod encompassed with two serpents interwo¬ 
ven, had been assumed as a symbol of peace.— 
The consecrated groves in which they ppv* 
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forced their religious rites, were fenced round 
with stones, to prevent any person entering be¬ 
tween the trees, except through the passages 
left for that purpose, which were guarded by 
some inferior Druids, to prevent the intrusion 
of a stranger into their mysteries. These groves 
were of different forms, some quite circular, o- 
thers oblong, and more or less capacious, as the 
number of votaries in the distri<5ts to which they 
belonged were more or less numerous. The 
area in the centre of the grove was encompassed 
with several rows of large oaks set very close to¬ 
gether. Within this large circle were several 
smaller ones, surrounded with immense stones, 
and near the centre of these smaller circles were 
stones of a prodigious size, and convenient 
height, on which the vidlims were slain and 
offered. Each of these being a kind of altar, 
was surrounded with another row of stones, 
the use of which cannot now be determined, un¬ 
less they were intended as cin<5tures to keep the 
people at a convenient distance from the offici¬ 
ating priest. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose 
that they had other groves appointed for secular 
purposes, and perhaps planted with oaks like the 
rest, that the sacred trees might strike the mem¬ 
bers of such courts and councils with awe, and 
prevent all quarrels and indecent expressions. 
While the religion of the Druids continued pure 
and uhcontaminated by any foreign customs, 
they offered only oblations of fine flour sprinkled 
with salt, and adored the Supreme Being in 
prayers and thanksgivings ; but after they had 
for some time carried on a commerce with the 
Phoenicians, they lost their original simplicity, 
adored a variety of gods, adopted the barbarous 
custom of offering human vidtims, and even 
improved on the cruelty of other nations; some 
they pierced with darts, others they crucified, 
ami others, being laid on a pile of straw, were 
consumed by fire. On extraordinary occasions 
they credited a monstrous hollow pile of osier, 
which they filled with unhappy wretches, and 
burnt them to their gods. Criminals were 
indeed chosen for this barbarous sacrifice, but 
in want of these, the innocent became vidtims 
of a cruel superstition. Suetonius assures us, 
they sacrificed men ; and Mercury is said to be 
thegod to whom they offered suchvidtims. Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus observes, that it was upon cx- 
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traordinary occasions only such sacrifices were 
offered, to consult what measures to take, to 
learn what should befal them, &c. by the fall 
of the vidtim, the tearing off his members, and 
the manner of his blood rushing forth. Au¬ 
gustus condemned the custom, and Tiberius 
and Claudius punished and abolished it. As to 
temples they had none before the coming of 
the Romans, nor in all probability for a long 
time after; for with regard to those vast piles 
of stones still remaining, they seem rather to 
have been funereal monuments than places of 
worship; especially, as all the ancient writers 
agree, that their religious ceremonies were 
always performed in their consecrated groves: 
accordingly Tacitus, speaking of the descent 
of the Romans, tells us, their first care was to 
destroy those groves and woods which had been 
polluted with the blood of so many hyman vic¬ 
tims. The Druids, in their civil capacity, held 
an assembly every year, at a certain season,: 
nearly in the middle of the country, and there, 
in a place consecrated for the purpose, termi¬ 
nated the differences of the people, who flocked 
thither from all parts. We learn from Caesar, 
that they were the judges and arbiters of all 
differences and disputes, both public and pri¬ 
vate; took cognizance of murders, inheritances, 
boundaries and limits, and decreed rewards and 
punishments. Such as disobeyed their deci¬ 
sions they excommunicated ; which was their 
principal punishment, the criminal being here¬ 
by excluded from all public assemblies, and 
avoided by all the world; so. that no body durst 
speak to him for fear of being polluted. Strabo 
observes, that they had sometimes interest and 
authority enough to stop armies on the point 
of engaging, and accommodate the differences 
between them. Caesar, who had seen some 
of the Druids in Britain, was of opinion, they 
had come thence into Gaul; but divers of the 
moderns take this for an error, and believe 
the diredl reverse: It appears pretty evident 
that the ancient Britons were originally Gauls; 
that some of the Celtae, or Belgae, Gaulish 
nations, were the first that entered our island; 
and peopled it, and that the Druids came 
along with them. Hornius believes, all the 
learning and philosophy of the Druids to have 
been derived from the Assyrian Magi ; and 
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that as Magus has lost its ancient signification, 
which was honourable, and now signifies a 
magician or a sorcerer, so Druid, which had 
the same sense, has likewise degenerated, and 
now signifies no other than a person who has 
commerce with the devif, or is addicted to ma¬ 
gic ; and accordingly in Friesland, where there 
anciently were Druids, witches are now called 
Druids . Gale, Dickenson, and some others, 
vainly contend, that the Druids borrowed all 
their philosophy and religion from the Jews. 
There were also Druiadae, Druides, or Drui¬ 
desses ; Lampridius and Vopiscus mention 
them. These may be distinguished into three 
sorts, those who lived in celibacy, as those of 
the island of Sain ; those, though married, who 
lived regularly in the temples which they serv¬ 
ed, except one day in the year, when they were 
. permitted an interview with their husbands ; 
and those, a third order, who lived constantly 
with their husbands. As nothing gives more 
reputation than the pretended knowledge of 
futurity, we may judge of that of those'Drul- 
. desses, who were belived to possess that gift in 
an eminent degree. People flocked from all 
quarters to consult them, and their decisions 

were received as oracles: even the emperors 

* 

themselves, when masters of Gaul, disdained 
not to consult them. The emperor Severus 
setting out on an expedition, which was the 
last of his life, a Druidess came up to him and 
said, “ My Lord, do not hope for vidlory; be 
on your guard against your own soldiersac¬ 
cordingly that prince was assassinated in the 
same campaign. Aurelian consulting some of 
the Gaulish Druidesses, whether the empire 
should remain in his family? They answered. 
That no name should be more glorious in the 
empire than that of the descendants of Clau¬ 
dius ; and indeed, that of Aurelian did not 
subsist long. Dioclcsian, when he was but an 
officer of the Gauls, amusing himself one day 
in casting up his accounts, his hostess, who 
was a Druidess, thus addressed him : rc Sir, 
you arc too covetous.” (t Well,” replied Dio- 
clesian, (f I shall be liberal when I come to be 
emperor.” You shall be so,” answered the 
hostess hastily, << when you have slain a boar.” 
cum aprum occideris. Dioclcsian, struck with 
this answer, applied himself to the killing of 


those animals, without arriving, however, at 
the empire ; but, at last, bethinking himself 
that the Latin wordier, which signifies a boar, 
might x'efer to Aper, the father-in-law of Nu. 
merian, he put him to death, and so became 
• emperor. Some traces of the Druidical reli¬ 
gion remained in Gaul $nd Germany till the 
time of the emperor Constantine the Great, hut 
in that part of Britain, called England, it was- 
totally suppressed, in consequence of the fol¬ 
lowing incident: In or about the year62, the 
Romans having cruelly oppressed the Britons, 
who were at that time subject to them by 
conquest, the latter resorted to arms, and mas¬ 
sacred many of their invaders. Notice of this 
being dispatched to Rome, Suetonius, a gallant 
commander, was ordered to Britain, to subdue 
the insurgents; and the whole body of the 
Druids, calling in the aid of superstition, re¬ 
tired to the island of Mona, since called Angle¬ 
sey, in North Wales. To that island the Ro¬ 
man general pursued them, and such were 
the hopes the Druids entertained of success, 
that when the Romans made their appearance, 
they lighted up fires in their groves in order 
to consume them. The Romans, however, 
put most of the Britons to the sword, and 
taking the Druids prisoners, burnt them alive 
on their altars, and cut down their consecra¬ 
ted groves. From that time we have but few 
accounts of the Druids in the southern parts 
of Britain, although there is the strongest rea¬ 
son to believe, that both in the western parts, 
and likewise in Ireland, their religion conti¬ 
nued much longer. It is. said,, though we 
know not upon what authority, that there 
were Druids and Druidesses in the country 
of Chartres in France, till the middle of the 
fifth century. Some of their priests were ex¬ 
tremely ingenious, and made amulets or rings 
of glass, variegated in the most curious man¬ 
ner, of which many arc still to be seen: they 
were worn as wc wear rings, on the finger, and 
having been consecrated by one of the Druids, 
they were considered as charms, or preserva¬ 
tives against witchcraft, and the machinations 
of evil spirits. From what remains of these 
amulets or rings, they seem to have been ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, composed of blue, red, and 
green, intermixed with white spots, all of which 
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Contained something emblematical, either of 
the life of the persons who wore them, or of 
the state they were supposed to enter at death. 
The funeral rites, according to the Druidical 
religion, had something in them both majestic 
and decent: the warlike instruments used by 
the men were buried along with them; and 
along with the women were interred such 
things as they regarded amongst the objeCts of 
Worship. Merula gives an account of six stone 
figures of the ancient Druids, which he saw in 
a church-yard in the neighbourhood of Voit- 
land. “ They were fixed,” says he, “ in the 
wall of the church; each was seven feet high ; 
their feet naked, and their heads bare; they 
had on them a kind of Grecian robe; their 
beards hung down to their middle ; they held 
in one hand a book, and in the other a Dioge¬ 
nes’ staff; their aspeCl was severe and stern, and 
their eyes fixed on the ground.”-The fore¬ 

going particulars relative to the Druids have 
been extracted from a variety of authorities 
ancient and modern, some of them, indeed, it 
must be acknowledged, rather contradictory; 
but such is the complexion of those anecdotes, 
which concern a body of men, once so famous. 


once so powerful. A recent publication has 
thrown additional light on this subject; it is 
entitled, Gallc Antiquities , consisting of a,history of 
the Druids, particularly of those of Caledonia, &c. 
by the Rev. John Smith, who has treated this 
subject with elegant perspicuity. A few ex¬ 
tracts from this work are subjoined. 

Of the Diiuids, considered as priests , their faith and 

worship. -.It has already been observed, that 

the religion of the Druids was derived from 


)ah.' That the patriarchal religi 
its pristine purity amoner the D 


on remained 


Vcral ages, we may easily believe: the first cor¬ 


ruptions which crept into it any where, were 
probably, sometime after the reign of Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mercury, or Teutat, who were kings 
of the Celts much about the time of Tcrah, Abra¬ 
ham, and Isaac. The hymns or songs which, 
according to the Celtic manner, celebrated the 
exploits of those princes after their death, might 
lead the vulgar by degrees to pay them reli¬ 
gious worship and adoration. It was also the 


custom of the Celts, as we find from the poems 
of Ossian, not only to rehearse these poems at 



their public meetings, but even to repeat them 
at times, over the tombs of the deceased.— 
From this to superstition the transition is 
short and easy: accordingly Jupiter was wor¬ 
shipped in Crete, whilst at Gnossus they could 
point out his tomb. What greatly helped to 
introduce this corruption into the Celtic reli¬ 
gion in those parts is, that Cres, the son of 
that Jupiter, was at the head of the Curetes or 
Druids in that country, at the time, and be¬ 
came, after his father’s death, both priest and 
king. Instead, therefore, of checking those 
extravagancies, he had every motive which his 
interest or vanity could suggest to help them 
on: every mark of honour conferred upon the 
father would naturally procure respeCt to the 
son. Perhaps a stately monument, which had 
been raised over Jupiter’s tomb, first induced 
the Druids in those parts to adopt temples ; and 
if we only suppose the image of the dead set 
up in this monument, the flood-gates were 
widely opened to that idolatry and polytheism 
which had infeCted most other nations before it 
seized the family of Japhet, on whom his father 
had entailed a peculiar blessing. We are not, 
however, to suppose, that countries so remote 
from Crete, and so little interested in the prin¬ 
ces who reigned there, as Britain and Gaul were, 
would be so ready to pay divine honours to 
those distant and unknown heroes. Mankind 
in general, are too tenacious of their religion to 
admit easily of such innovations, at least, till 
they are once well hackneyed in them. The 
Druids, of those parts especially, were too 
jealous of their religious rites to suffer easily 
such encroachments: at any rate, had they 
been disposed to deify any mortal being, they 
could have found nearer home heroes to whom 
they had been more obliged, or whom it was 
more their interest to flatter. We may, there¬ 
fore, on very good grounds affirm, with seve¬ 
ral learned antiquaries, that the Gaulish and 
British Druids did not give into idolatry and 
polytheism till the Romans, after their con¬ 
quests, had constrained them to it. Ancient 
authors, indeed, take no notice of this circum¬ 
stance: they rather speak of the Druids of even 
these countries as worshipping a multiplicity 
of deities prior to the introduction of their 
gods. At this we cannot be surprised, as it 


* 
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was natural for persons who saw their own 
country swarm with divinities, to think they 
must he equally'numerous in other nations. It 
were easy to shew further, that they were often 
misled not more by this prejudice, than by ap¬ 
pearances. Whenever they saw any ceremony 
that resembled any religious rite .which they 
were acquainted with at home, they readily 
concluded, that here it had the same object, 
and the same meaning: thus, if hymns were 
sung by the bards over a hero’s tomb, they 
would infer it was in honour of some god, 
whose name they would gather from some 
other circumstance : or if a person was struck 
with awe on hearing the tarnanich or thunder, 
and thereby led to put up an ejaculation to 
the deity, the taranis itself would be construed 
to be the object of their worship. Among the 
Greeks there were many heaps of stones conse¬ 
crated to Mercury; and among the Latins 
there were numberless rude pillars consecra¬ 
ted to the same divinity, under the denomina¬ 
tion of Faunus. In Gaul and Britain nothing 
was more frequent than heaps and pillars ex- 
a6tly similar to those; the first, being monu¬ 
ments raised over the dead, and the last, signs 
of memorable events, or altars of the Druids: 
but a Roman soldier, left to his conjecture, (for 
the first maxim of their religion forbade the 
natives to instrudt him on this head,) would 
immediately conclude that they were, as in his 
own country, symbols of Mercury: hence, we 
are told, that Mercury was the principal objedt 
of the Druidical worship. The Romans would 
likewise see other ceremonies, not unlike those 
performed by their countrymen to Apollo, 
. from which they would infer that these were 
in honour of the same deity. They saw these 
ceremonies performed on heaps, which the 
natives called cams , and therefore they joined 
the epithet of Carncus to Apollo. (It may be here 
observed, that Carneus was not a name given 
to Apollo by the Romans, but by the Greeks. 
Sec Carncus, Carneia.) They learned that they 
were performed to a Being, of whom the grian 
or sun was considered as the symbol; and there¬ 
fore, they likewise gave to their Apollo the ti¬ 
tle of Gramms* and thought he was certainly the 
same with th eBe'tl worshipped by the Druids. 
Thus it was easy, if men judged from resem- 


blances, to find many a Roman divinity in Bri¬ 
tain, which, in fa<5l, the natives had no know¬ 
ledge of till after their in ter course with that 
people. As a further presumption that poly¬ 
theism did not prevail in these countries till 
after the invasion of the Romans, it may . be 
observed, that in the Gallic or Celtic language, 
there is no word, no custom, no allusion 
which gives the least hint of any of these pre¬ 
tended divinities. The names of the days of 
the week, by having the Latin, word dies pre¬ 
fixed to them, shew of what extra6l they are 
and how late they have been imported. That 
there is no hint of the names of any of these di¬ 
vinities in the Galic language is the more re¬ 
markable, as it abounds with numberless allu¬ 
sions to the name of Be’il, who is allowed to have 
been the Supreme, and seems to have been the 
sole objedt of their worship. The word Bea'itil , 
of which Be'al, or Bc'il, is but the quick pronun¬ 
ciation or contraction, signifies the life of every 
thing , or the source of all beings . This figura¬ 
tive name, so expressive of the peculiar nature 
and sovereign property of God, seems to have 
been devised by the Druids,, on purpose to 
guard against polytheism, and every other 
wrong and mean notion of the Deity: for this 
reason, the word appears to have been much 
more generally used by them than their simple 
name for the Supreme Being, which was Dia, 
or Dhia ) the same with the lab of the Hebrews; 
and therefore, in all probability, the common 
name by which he was expressed by both be¬ 
fore their separation at Shinar. -Notwithstand¬ 
ing this clear designation which the Druids 
gave of the One Supreme Being, the Creator 
and Upholder of all things, the idea of such a 
pure spirit was still too refined for the gross 
conceptions of the vulgar ; they wentfonvard and 
could not find him , and backward but could not per¬ 
ceive him: some objedt must therefore be found 
to represent to them this invisible Being: for 
this purpose the Druids fix upon the sun, the 
great reviver of nature, as the properest em¬ 
blem of him who was the life of every thing ; 
being the most beneficial, as well as the most 
glorious objedt which their eye could meet with: 
and lest the vulgar, who have always been prone 
to idolatry and superstition, should terminate. 

their worship on the sun itself, instead of that 
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great Being whom it was meant to shadow forth, 
the Druids took care that its very name, which 
intimated that it was no more than fire, should 
guard them, as much as possible, against that 
error: that it always did so we cannot say ^ 
but it is certain that never did any priests take 
so much care as the Druids, to use such divi¬ 
nity-terms as might convey clear and distinct 
. ideas of whatever they were meant to signify. 
Every term in their religion presents to the 
mind, in its very etymology, so clear and strong 
a light as would be .rather darkened than ex¬ 
plained by the longest theological ledture. To 
this belief of one Supreme Being, for it does 
not appear that the Druids either acknowledged 
or worshipped any other Deity, we may add 
their belief of an evil or inferior daemon, whose 
constant study was to oppose and countera6t 
the designs of the greatest and best Being. In 
all notions, the difficulty which men found in 
accounting for the origin of evil, or the tradi¬ 
tion of its having been introduced into the world 
-by an evil spirit, rendered this belief pretty 
universal. The particular do&rine of the Dru¬ 
ids with regard to this being we know not, as 
nothing is now to be found of him but the name: 
this is still used in the Galic to denote the devil, 
the word Diabhol being only the Latin Diabolus , 
and of a much later date than the Aibhist'cr of 
the,Druids. The Druids, till their religion had 
been interlarded with that of other nations, had 
neither images nor temples : they meant by 
this to give the most august idea of the Supreme 
Being, and to guard against every thing that 
admitted a low or limited notion of his nature 
and perfections. They thought it absurd, says 
Tacitus, to pour tray like a man, or circum¬ 
scribe within walls, that Being who created the 
immensity of the heavens. 

Of Druidical places of worship .- The Druidi- 

cul places of worship were marked out by a circle 
of stones, called Clachan , (a word literally sig¬ 
nifying stones) which still continues to be the 
Galic term for a place of worship. These cla- 
ehans, or circle?, within the consecrated pale 
of which none were admitted but the Druids, 
were generally from twenty feet to twenty yards 
iu diameter : where the Druids held their lar¬ 
ger assemblies, or general meetings, they some- 
times exceeded this size, and had within the 


outer precindt, another lesser circle or square, 
which is supposed to have been the. place of the 
Arch-Druid, or president of the assembly.—- 
The Druids affe<5ted to have the stones which 
formed these circles of a vast size* though the 
intention of them was only to mark the line of 
distinction between them and the profane vul¬ 
gar; some of these measure from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height, and sometimes more, 
with ten or twelve in circumference. In the 

i 

centre there was a stone of a still larger size 
than the surrounding ones, which served for 
the purpose of an altar: when this could not 
be got of a size to their mind, a large oblong 
flag, supported by pillars, was substituted by 
the Druids in place of it. As they had some¬ 
times consecrated spots of ground, and even 
whole groves arid lakes, which were held so sa¬ 
cred that the largest treasures which were 
heaped in them could not tempt the laity to 
approach them, so they had likewise altars with¬ 
out having this pale to proclaim their sanCtity. 
The size of these altars, which were called 
crombcachs , or clachrslcachda\ was sometimes 
incredible: one in Pembrokeshire is said to 
have been twenty-eight feet high, mid about 
twenty in circumference: another on the con¬ 
fines of Alsace measured about thirty-six feet 
in circumference, twelve and a half in breadth, 
and more than four in thickness, being reared 
on a parcel of other stones, three or four feet 
above the earth's surface: and the dimensions 
of a third in Poitiers exceeded both these' put 
together, being ninety-seven feet in circum¬ 
ference, sixty feet cross the middle, and com¬ 
puted to be about 750 tons weight. In the 
Highlands and Western isles many of these al¬ 
tars and obelisks are still to be met with, some 
of them of a size that must make any one won¬ 
der how, in those places and times, they got 
such large stones carried and erefted. The 
Druids had generally those circles and altars, 
at which they performed their religious cere¬ 
monies, situated near the deep murmur of 
some stream, within the gloom of groves, or 
under the shade of some venerable oak. 

Of the Dhuidical festivals. -Of the festivals 

of the Druids, the Betil-tin and Sawb'iu were 
the principal: the first was held in the begin¬ 
ning of May, and is still the Galic name lbr 
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Whitsunday. On this occasion, as the Be'il-tin , 
or fire of Be’il, implies great rejoicings were 
made, and a large bonfire kindled, to congra¬ 
tulate the return of that benilicent luminary 
which was.considered as % the emblem of the Su¬ 
preme Being. The other of these solemnities 
was held upon Hallow-eve, which, in Galic, 
still retains the name of Samh’-in : the word sig¬ 
nifies the fire of peace, or the time of kindling the 
fire for maintaining the peace. It was at this 
season that the Druids annually met in the most 
centrical places of every country, to adjust 
every dispute, and decide every controversy. 
On that occasion all the fire in the country was 
extinguished on the preceding evening, in or¬ 
der to be supplied the next day by a portion 
of the holy fire, which was kindled and conse¬ 
crated by the Druids. Of this no pei'son who 
had infringed the peace, or was become ob¬ 
noxious by any breach of law, or any failure in 
duty, was to have any share, till he had first 
made ail the reparation and submission which 
the Druids required of him. Whoever did not, 
with the most implicit obedience, agree to this, 
had the sentence of excommunication, more 
dreaded than death, immediately denounced 
against him. None was allowed to give him 
house or fire, or shew him the least office of 
humanity, under the penalty of incurring the 
same sentence ; so that he and his family, if he 
had one, had before them a truly melancholy 
prospedl in a cold country, upon the approach 
of winter: nothing but that eternal cold , to 
which this was considered as the sure prelude, 
could appear so terrible. The address of the 
Druids, in fixing their assizes to this season, 
when every man’s feeling prompted him to sub¬ 
mission, and their contrivance of an institution 
which not only gave them absolute power over 
the people, but also secured the public peace 
better than all the sanctions of modern laws, 
are very remarkable. In many parts of Scot¬ 
land these Hallow-eve fires continue still to be 
kindled ; and in some places, should any fa¬ 
mily, through negligence, allow their five to go 
out on that night, or on Whitsuntide, they may 
find a difficulty in getting a supply from their 
neighbours the next morning. So hard it is 
to eradicate the remains of superstition, how¬ 
ever ridiculous or absurd its tenets. 


Of the Druidic au sacrifices .-We next en¬ 

quire what kind of sacrifices were offered on 
these occasions by the Druids. Many have 
charged them with ceremonies which, if true, 
they had good reason to perform in the darkest 
shades, and to conceal industriously from the 
public view. If the Druids ever offered human 
sacrifices, it is no more than most other ancient 

nations, and even the Greeks and Romans, are 

known to have been guilty of. From the ge¬ 
neral strain of simplicity and good sense which 
ran through the religion of the Druids, one 
would be tempted to think that it was after 
their intercourse with some of these, which was 
the era of every corruption in their religion, 

s 

that they pradtised this horrid rite, if ever they 
did so at all. Some authors have taken great 
pains to exculpate them from this charge, even 
from the testimony of ancient writers. As the 
honour of human nature, and of our country, 
may dispose us to wish, so many presumptions 
•may lead us to believe this opinion to be well 
founded. In the mean time we shall only re¬ 
mark, that the charge in question tallies ill with 
some other particulars recorded of them by the 
same historians. That they, for instance, who 
had such worthy notions of the Supreme Being 
as to think that no image but the sun could 
give a shadow of him, and that no temple but 
that which himself had built was fit to serve 
him in, should, notwithstanding this, think 
to pacify him with the murder of their fellow- 
beings, seems a little incongruous : that philo¬ 
sophers, so remarkable for their wisdom and 
knowledge as to induce strangers to come to 
them from other countries, and spend twenty 
years under their tuition, should be thus bar¬ 
barous in their.manners is equally improbable: 
that religion should be thus savage among na¬ 
tions whose morality, they tell us, was so pure 
that it excelled the best laws prescribed in other 
countries, is no less unlikely. A picture, of 
which the different parts arc so dissimilar, was 
certainly intended not to express a true Jike- 
of the original, but to expose and ridicule 
it. From all that can be traced of the sacrifices 
of the Druids in the remains or their customs 
and language in these countries, there is great 
reason to think that so far from being human, 
they were seldom even of the animal kind.—. 
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There is not the least hint in the Galic language, 
customs, or traditions, that alludes to animal 

w 

sacrifices. This silence with regard to these is 
the more remarkable, as not only the distant 

allusions, but even the practice of some of their 

♦ 

other sacrifices, have still some existence in se- 

4 

veral parts of North Britain : these consist of a 
libation of flour, milk, eggs, and some few 
herbs and simples. From this arises a pre- J 
sumption, that in these countries, at least, the 
general cast of the Druidical sacrifices were of 
this nature; and the reason, probably, why 
the Britons held the hen and the goose sacred, 
was, that they might always be supplied with 
that part of the materials which, at some sea¬ 
sons, was most likely to be scarce. What 
seems to be a kind of proof that these were the 
sacrifices which the Druids generally offered 
is, that the very name of sacrifice in Galic is 
composed of words which signify the offering of 
the cake . When at any time they were of a dif¬ 
ferent kind, the boar, and such other animals 
as were hurtful to mankind, seem to have been 
made choice of. To make it a part of their re¬ 
ligion to kill these was not unworthy of the 
wisdom of the Druids. 

Druidical ideas of a future state . Their Flatb- 
innis, or heaven --The Druids held the im¬ 

mortality of the soul, and a state of future re¬ 
wards and punishments, in either of which 
every person was to have that retribution which 
his good or bad condiuSl in life deserved. In 
this futurity they clothed the soul with a sort 
of airy vehicle, or lighter body, not altogether 
incapable of pleasure or pain. To these de¬ 
parted beings they allowed, in their own pro¬ 
vince and element, a considerable power, but 
allowed them little influence over the affairs 
of men. The state of bliss into which the souls 
of good and brave men were supposed by the 
Druids to enter immediately after their death, 
was called Flath-innis , which signifies the island 
the brave or virtuous , and is still used in 
the Galic to denote heaven. . In this island 
there was an eternal spring, and an immor¬ 
tal youth; the sun shed always there its'kind- 
e »t influence; gentle breezes fanned it, and 
streams of ever-equal currents watered it. 


^lhe trees were alive with music, and bending 

to the ground with flowers and fruit. The 
Pol. I, 


* 4 

face of nature, always unruffled and serene, 
diffused on every creature happiness,* and wore 
a perpetual smile of joy ; whilst the inhabitants, 
strangers to every thing that could give pain, 
enjoyed one eternal scene of calm festivity and 
gladness. In short, every disagreeable idea 
was removed from the Druidical Flath-innis , 
and no property was wanting to it which could 
recommend a paradise. Indeed the tradition 
concerning the first paradise, which in the ear¬ 
liest ages of Druidism would be fresh and well 
known, might be the model on which they 
formed it. From the airy halls, and other cir¬ 
cumstances mentioned in the poems of Ossian, 
the situation of this happy place seems to have 
been in some calm upper region, beyond the 
reach of every evil which infests this lower 
world. This, it must be allowed, was a far 
more agreeable site for it than that subterra¬ 
neous region in which the Greeks and Latins 
placed their Elysian Fields. However blessed 

# 

those abodes may have been when reached, the 
descent and entrance to them, as described in 
the history of Aeneas and Ulysses, are so full 
of horror, that the heart cannot, without great 
reluctance, be reconciled to them. The Drui¬ 
dical Flath-innis had in it nothing of this for¬ 
bidding gloom. The . passage to it was short 
and agreeable ; and the soul, if it had no crime 
to clogg it, would mount with joy and ease to 
this its native element. This notion of hea- 

i 

ven, as it rendei'ed death, in a good cause, ra¬ 
ther agreeable than terrible, must have had a 
surprising effeCt in inspiring the Celtic tribes 
with courage in whatever cause their Druids 
held to be lawful ; accordingly that contempt 
of death, and intrepidity in war, which so re¬ 
markably distinguished this people, is gene¬ 
rally ascribed to this cause. 

Of the Druidical future state . Their Ifurin or 

hill. .— The hell of the Druids was, in every 

respeCt, the reverse of their Flath-innis , or hea¬ 
ven. It was a dark, dismal region, which no 
ray of light, no friendly beam of the sun, ever 
visited. It was infested with every animal of 
the vile, venomous, and hurtful kind; there, 
serpents stung and hissed, lions roared, and 
wolves devoured. The wretches, however, had 
not the privilege of dying; Promctheus-like, 
they still grew, although they were still con- 
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stwied. The most criminal were confined to 
caverns, or lower dungeons, which were still 
more horrible: in the bottom of these they 
were almost immersed in snakes, whilst the roof 
constantly distilled poison. The least guilty, 
on the other hand, or such as were only nega- 
tively.good, and led a life that was, though not 
vicious, yet in a great measure idle and useless, 
had their residence assigned them in thick, fen- 

somewhat elevated above these 


ny vapours, 
dismal abodes. 


The cold too was so intense in 


all these thrilling regions of thick-ribbed, ice, that 
the bodies of the inhabitants, which were sup. 
posed to be of a gross and cloggy nature, on 
account of their guilt, must have been in a 
moment frozen to death, if it was possible for 
death to relieve them. It was from this last 
circumstance, which was thought the most ter¬ 
rible, and the ground-work of all the rest, that 
the place derived its name and character : they 
gave it the name of Ifurin , that is, the isle of the 
cold land , or climate . It is remarkable that in 
the Galic language this still continues to be the 
only name for hell, although believed, upon 
the best evidences, to be in its qualities diame¬ 
trically opposite. The first teachers of Chris¬ 
tianity in that language adopted, it seems, the 
divinity-terms of the Druids, with which the 
people had already been acquainted, without 
ever scrutinizing their nature: the consequence 
was, that ideas quite opposite to their original 
meaning and etymology came by degrees to be 
affixed to some of them, as the two religions 
were of a very different genius. This, how¬ 
ever, produces no manner of confusion, as 
the critic himself seldom or never adverts 


to it. Mr. Smith, the judicious historian of the 
. Druids and their religion, concludes his narra¬ 
tive with the following, among other pertinent 
remarks. There is, however, one thing in the 
conduit of the Druids which we must both la- 
. meat and regret: they made a mystery of every 
thing, and kept all their discoveries wrapt up 
in mists and darkness. This, considering the 
n umber, and the great application of these phi¬ 
losophers, must have been an unspeakable loss, 
not only to their contemporaries, but to suc¬ 
ceeding generations ; yet even this mysterious 
conduct was probably necessary to support the 
. veneration and authority of their order. Tor 


this crime they seem to be justly punished m 
their chara&er and fame with posterity : their 
conduCl herein has not only deprived them of 
the vast honour which their great wisdom and 
learning, if recorded, seemed to promise them, 
but also given room to their enemies to allege 
of them whatever they pleased, without any 
danger of being contradicted. If the Druids 
envied the world that vast treatise of knowledge 
which took them' so many ages to amass toge¬ 
ther, the world, to be revenged of the injury, 
has never stept out of its way to search for so 
many of the scattered fragments as might give 
a tolerable notion of their authors. Rather 
than be at this trouble, it takes their chara&er 
on the word of their professed enemies? who, 
unhappily for the Druids, have been their only 
historiographers. Fronv the amazing growth 
of the Druidica! system, whose roots extended 
so deep and so far, it is surprising how any 
storm could overturn it, were it not. that the 
seeds of decay are interwoven with all the af¬ 
fairs of men, which, like themselves, cannot 
possibly survive beyond a certain period. From 
almost the days of Noah, to those of Julius Cae¬ 
sar, had Druidism subsisted in Gaul and Bri¬ 
tain ; and even in that advanced age such^was 
its strength, that it almost defied the Roman 
power to conquer it. All the legions brought 
against it only wounded without killing. The 
severest edicts were subjoined as a necessary 
aid to their effeCl, and the still keener, though 
smoother weapon, the erection of academies and 
schools. At last, worn out with age and suf¬ 
ferings, this formidable phantom was forced to 
take shelter in the retired isles of Anglesey and 
Iona, where, though weak, and effete with years, 
it lived till the gospel, that glorious day-spring 
from on high , visited the multitude of the Gentile 
isles , and banished with its light this speCtre ot 
darkness. To pave the way for this seems to 
have been the great end which Providence had 
to serve in these countries by the Roman con¬ 
quests, although it was in their heart only to 
destroy and cut off nations not a few. And it 
is remarkable, that when the Caledonian moun¬ 


tains opposed the Roman arms with their insur¬ 
mountable barrier, a civil dissention was made 
to answer their end where they could not pe¬ 
netrate. The Druids, by an unseasonable and* 
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overstrained exertion of their declining power, 
excited the people to shake off a yoke, which 
pressed the sorer upon them when it should 
have been rather slackened. In this effort for 
liberty they happily succeeded, and became 
disposed to embrace the first dawnings of a new 
and better religion: for this exchange we can 
never be sufficiently thankful. Druidism may 
have been the purest of all Pagan superstitions, 
and perhaps the very wisest of all institutions 
that were meerly human, but our religion is 
divine. Considered in this view, the subject 
which we have been treating is not altogether 
unimportant; nor is it altogether uninterest¬ 
ing in any light in which we can view it. The 
imperfect account which it gives of the philoso¬ 
phy, religion, and government of a considera¬ 
ble part of the globe, during so great a portion 
of time, can be a matter of indifference only to 
those who are.nothing interested in the history 
of mankind: and such persons are not men ; 
they are something more, or, as probably, some¬ 
thing less. 

DRYADES, or DRYADS, female deities of an 
inferior rank, who presided over woods; for 
the Heathen theology took care that no part of 
nature should remain uninformed or unpro- 
te<5ted. The names is derived from <5pu?, which 
properly signifies an oak , but in a less stri<5t 

and more general sense, all kinds of trees.- 

Their condition was much more happy than 
that of the Hamadryades, who were united so 
closely, each to her tree, that they sprung up 
and died with it. The Dryads had the liberty 
of walking about and diverting themselves, and 
could survive the destnuStion of the woods of 
which they had the superintendence. If we 
believe Ovid, they danced frequently round 
the oaks, which the impious Erisichthon cut 
down. The Dryades had the liberty of mar- 
rying; and some assert, that Eurydice, wife of 
Orpheus, was a Dryad. The poets frequently 

confound the Dryads, Hamadryads, Naiads, 
&c. 

DRYANTIADES, a patronymic of Lycurgus, 
king of Thrace. 

DRY AS, son of Hippolochus, and father of Ly- 
curgus, accompanied Etcocles to the Theban 
war, and there perished. 

•Also, a son of Mars, who went to the hunting of 


the Calydonian boar a Gentaur killed at the 

marriage of Pirithous:--ason of Lycurgus, 

king of the Edoni. £See Lycurgus.'y~- —and a 
son of Aegyptiis, murdered by Eurydice, his 
wife, were of this name. 

DRY AS, daughter of Faunus, was revered as the 
goddess of modesty and bashfulness. Men 
were precluded from being present at the sa¬ 
crifices offered her. 

9 

DRYMO, a Sea Nymph, daughter of Neptune 
and Doris, arid one of the attendants on Cy- 
rene. 

DRYOPE, daughter of Eurytus, * and sister of 
Iole, a beautiful Nymph beloved by Pan, who, 
in the disguise of a shepherd, became servant 
to her father, in order to gain access to his 
mistress ; but Dry ope rejected his suit. She 
was afterwards ravished by Apollo, and then 

‘ married to Andraemon, to whom she bore Am- 
phissus, whom carrying in her arms to a lake, 
and plucking off a bough of the lotus (into 
which the Nymph Lotes had been transformed 
when she fled from Priapus) to please her child, 
the tree shed blood, and she herself grew to the 
trunk of it, as a punishment for having offered 
it violence. See Lotes. 

Another of this name was an inhabitant of Lem¬ 
nos, whose person was assumed by Venus, 
when she persuaded the females of that island 
to destroy the men. See also Tarquitus. 

DRYOPEIA, an anniversary day obsex’ved in 
honour of Dryops, son of . Apollo, at Asine, a 
maritime town of Argos, inhabited by the Dry- 
opians. 

DRYOPS, son of Apollo, and progenitor of the 
Dryopians. Of this name also was a Trojan 
chieftain killed by Achilles, in the twentieth 
Iliad; and a hero in Virgil, slain by Clausus. 

DSISOO, a Japanese deity, particularly worship¬ 
ped by mendicants. He is god of their high¬ 
ways, and protestor of all land travellers. The 
poor, on the roads, ask charity of passengers 
in the name of this divinity; whose figure, 
adorned with flowers, is cretfled by the way 
side, on a pedestal about six or seven feet high, 
with two shorter stones laid just before it, which 
are hollow, and may be considered as altars.— 
Upon these, two lamps are fixed, which the de¬ 
votees that happen to pass, light up, in honour 

of the deity. But, before they enter upon this 
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a6t of devotion, or present any oblation to the I DYASARES, or DYASAR, an Arabian deity, 
god himself, in compliance with a solemn in- I supposed tobethe same with Bacchus, or the Sun. 

juntf ion, they fail not to wash their hands; and, I DYMAS, the father of Hecuba, and king of 
that no. accommodation maybe wanted, a bason Thrace. 

kept constantly full of pure water, is placed DYMANTIS, Hecuba, the daughter of Dymas, 

near the idol. The DsisOo may be aptly enough and wife of Priam. 

compared to the Mercury of the Greeks and DYMON, one of the four gods. Lares. 

Romans. DYNDIMA, mother of Cybele, according to the 

DUL1CHIUM, an island dependant on Ithaca, Phrygians. See Cybele. 

whence Ulysses was surnamed Dulichius. DYSER, the name of certain goddesses oftheanci- 

DUSII,Genii whomtheGauls worshipped through ent Goths: They were supposed to beemployed 

fgaj. I in conducting the souls of deceased heroes to the 

DUUMVIRI. See Quindecemviri. palace of the god Woden, where they drank ale 

DYASAR. See Dyasares. ' [ out of cups made of the sculls of their enemies. 
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E A: See Aea. 

EANES, a person supposed to have killed Patro- 
clus, and fled to Peleus in Thessaly. 

EANUS, the name of Janus amongst the ancient 
Latins. 

EARTH, the goddess. See Oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi , Themis . 

EBDOME, a Grecian festival kept on the seventh 
day of every* lunar month, in honour of Apollo, 
to whom all seventh days were sacred, because 
in one of them he was born. At this solemnity 
the Athenians sung hymns to Apollo,- and car- 
ried in their hands branches of laurel, with 
which they also adorned their dishes. Another 
festival of this name was observed in private 
families upon the seventh day after the birth of 
a child. 

EBLIS. See Surkhrag JDtvi. 

EBUSUS, a partizan of Turnus, killed by Cho. 
rinaeus. 

ECALES1A. ..See Hecalesia. 

ECASTOR, an oath invocative of Castor. It was 
a custom for the men never to swear by Castor, 
nor the women by Pollux. 

ECATEA. See Hecatea. 

ECATESIA. See He cates ia. 

ECATOMBIA. See Hecatombia. 

EC AT OM P H ON IA. See Hecatompbon ia . 

ECDUSIA, a Grecian festival, observed by the 
Phaestians in honour of Latona, upon the fol¬ 
lowing account. Galate*a, daughter of Eury- 
tius, was married to Lamprus, son of Pandion, 
a citizen of Phaestus in Crete, who being of an 
honourable family, but wanting an estate an¬ 
swerable to his birth, and being unable to provide 
competent fortunes for his daughters, com¬ 
manded his* wife* when pregnant, to put the 
child, if a female, to death. Galatea soon af¬ 
ter was delivered of a daughter, but, overcome 
with maternal utFedlion, resolved to disobey 
her husband's injunction. The better to efFedtl 
her purpose, she called the infant Leucippus, 
and told her husband it was a boy. At length. 


being no longer able to conceal the artifice, she 
repaired to the temple of Latona, and implored 
the goddess, that the sex of the child might 
be changed. Latona, moved with compassion, 
granted her request, and the girl was thence¬ 
forth called &vTia, on account of the transfor- 

♦ 

mation, and Ex£u<na, because she had put off her 
female attire. 

ECECHIRIA, the wife of Iphitus. 

ECHECLUS : Of this name were two Trojan 
chiefs; one killed by Patroclus in the sixteenth, 
the other, son of Agenor, by Achilles, in the 
twentieth Iliad. 

ECECHRATES, a Thessalian youth, being at 
Delphi, fell in love with the Pythia, or priest¬ 
ess of Apollo, who was extremely beautiful, 
and ravished her' To prevent any abuses of 
the like nature in future, the Delphians made 
an express law, that none should be chosen to 
this office but women above forty-one, some 
say fifty, years old. 

ECHEMON, son of Priam> killed by Diomedes. 

ECHENUS, a venerable counsellor of Alcinoih. 
king of Phaeacia, mentioned in the Odyssey. 

ECHEPHRON, son of Hercules. Both Priam 
and Nestor, likewise, had sons so named, 

ECHEPOTUS, a Trojan hero, killed by Antilo- 
chus, was the first who fell in defence of 
Troy. 

ECHETUS, a barbarous tyrant mentioned in the 
Odyssey. 

ECHIDNA, a celebrated monster, the offspring 
of Chrysaov and Callirhoe, daughter of Ocean us. 
Its upper parts exhibit the appearance of a beau¬ 
tiful woman, but its lower end in a serpent._ 

She is reputed to have been the mother of 
Cerberus, the Chimera, the Hydr^ Typhon, 
&c. Herodotus represents her as the mother 
of three children by Hercules, viz. Agathyrus, 
Gelonus, and Scytha. Others, however, make 
her a different person. 

ECH1DNE, a Scythian queen, mother of three 
sons by Hercules, who appointed him to be 
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heir that could shoot with his bow, which only 
Scytha(from whom the country so called ob¬ 
tained its name) was able to do. 

ECHINADES, five Nymphs so called, who were 
changed into as many islands in the mouth of 
the river Achelous, for not having invited that 
god to a sacrifice of ten bulls, when they had 
asked all the river gods besides. 

ECH ION, son of Mercury and Anteianira, ac¬ 
companied Jason in his expedition to Colchis, 
together with his brothers Aethalides and Ery- 
tus, and was the herald of the Argonauts. 

Another Ecbion, was one of those men which 
sprung from the teeth of the dragon, sown by 
Cadmus. Having, with four others, survived 
the fate of their brethren, and aided Cadmus 
in the,building of Thebes, he not only obtain¬ 
ed from him Agave his daughter, but succeed¬ 
ed him also on the throne. By Agave he was 
the father of Pentheus. 

ECHIONIDES, Pentheus, son of Echion. The 
Thebans also were sometimes thus named. See 

* I 

Ecbion . 

ECHIONIUS. See Echionides. 

ECHIUS, a Grecian chieftain, killed byPolites; 
and a Trojan, by Patroclus. 

ECHMAGORAS, son of Hercules, was exposed to 
wild beasts, together with Philone, his mother, 
by Alcimedon, her father, he being irritated 
at the commerce of his daughter with Hercules, 
who, however, rescued them both. 

ECHO, daughter of the Air and Earth, fell in 
love with .Pan, and brought him a daughter 
named Iringe, who gave Medea the philtres 
with which she charmed Jason. She was for- 
.merly a Nymph, though nothing of her but 
her voice now remains; and even when alive, 
was so far deprived of speech, that she could 
not repeat the last words of those sentences 
which she heard. Juno inflidted this punish¬ 
ment upon her for talkativeness ; for when the 
goddess descended to earth to discover the 
amours of Jupiter with the Nymphs, Echo so 
detainecMier with the prolixity of her recitals, 
as to afford the offending Nymphs an oppor¬ 
tunity of escaping. Echo, by chance, having 
met Narcissus on a ramble in the woods, great¬ 
ly admired his beauty, and fell passionately in 
love with him. She discovered her mind to 
him, courted him, followed him, and embra¬ 


ced the proud youth in her arms ; but he broke 
from her caresses, and hastily fled from her 
sight, whereupon the despised Nymph hid her¬ 
self in the woods, and pined away with grief, 
so that every part of her but her voice was 
consumed, and her bones were turned into 
stones. 

ECLIPSES, were regarded by the Heathens as 
presages of evil. 

EDONIDES, priestesses of Bacchus, so called 
from a hill in Thrace, where their frantic re- 
vels were celebrated. 

EDONIS. See Edonides . 

EDUCA, EDUL1A, EDULICA, or EDUSA, a 
tutelar deity of infants. From her the child 
received its food. 

EETION, king of Thebes and Cilicia, and father 
of Andromache. 

EGERIA, a Nymph or goddess worshipped by 
the Romans in the forest Aricina, seven miles 
from Rome, according to Livy; or, according 
to Festus, a little way without the gate Col- 
lina. What Juvenal calls the Vallis Egeriae is 
probably the same with what Ovid calls the 
Arician Vale, Vitruvius the Arician Grove, 
and Statius the Arician Grotto; not that beau¬ 
tiful vale under the town of Aricia, but one 
much nearer to Rome, and probably even 


nearer than the spot which Nardini, and all 
the Roman antiquaries at • present agree in 
pointing out as honoured by the. grotto of 
Egeria. Perhaps that Nymph was originally 
a native of Aricia, and hence her grotto, grove, 
and vale near Rome, might be called Aricinae; 
or she might be particularly worshipped at 
Aricia, and her statue in the grotto near Rome 
might be consecrated to the Egeria Aricina. 
However that were, NumaPoippilius, the second 
king of Rome, pretended to have frequent con¬ 
versation with Egeria; and to add the strong¬ 
er sandlion to the laws and ordinances which 
he drew up for the government of the Roman 
republic, he gave out, that they were dilated 
to him by Egeria. Ovid makes her the wife of 
Numa. Women with child sacrificed to Ege¬ 
ria for a safe and easy delivery.. We learn 
from Spence, that Egeria was a river-deity; 
for he says, “ Of all the river-gods, there arc 
two in particular whose figures I have sought 
after much, though, as yet, without any bug- 
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, eess ; - one rs Curtius, the hero who devoted 
his own life to save his country; and the other 
Egeria, who inspired Numa with the laws he 
made to regulate so wild and barbarous a peo¬ 
ple as the Romans originally were. I never 
met with any true statue ofEgeria; there is 
indeed the figure of a person reclined at the 
upper end of the grotto, called by her name 
near Rome, but it is so defaced by time, and 
by the water that gushes out all about it, that 
. one cannot distinguish whether it was ever 
meant for her, or, indeed, whether it may be 
any water-goddess at all. It may as well have 
been the figure of an old Roman soldier,. re¬ 
presented on the cover of some sarcophagus, 

• in the manner that one often sees them ; and, 
to say the truth, has more the air of such a fi¬ 
gure than of a water-deity. The statue that is 
generally called Egeria, in a garden belonging 
to the Justiniani family, just by the Porto del 
Popolo, and which is published as a statue of 
Egeria in Maffei’s colledtion, has yet less pre¬ 
tensions than the former: it is a woman, in- 
deed, but then she has two urns, and stands 
quite upright; whereas river-deities are almost 
always more or less reclined. In this want of 
a figure ofEgeria, all one can learn of her is 
what one may conjedture from a description of 
her in Ovid. I should imagine from that ac¬ 
count of her, that her figure should be reclined, 
and in a melancholy posture, as resting on her 
hand, and weeping extremely; for he repre¬ 
sents her as lying at the foot of a hill, and la¬ 
menting the loss of Numa, where Diana, ob¬ 
serving the greatness of her afflitfion, out of 
compassion, turned her body into a fountain, 
and made her soul the presiding genius over 
it. T. his description in Ovid agrees very well 
with the place which is now called her Grotto, 
where the old statue I was speaking of lies ; but 
that statue is not at all to be depended upon, 

because the grott has been new ordered several 
times since Ovid’s days,” 

Egeria, a name of Juno, because she promoted, 
as was believed, the facility of child-birth. 
EGESTA, daughter of Hippotas, a noble Tro¬ 
jan, was sent to Sicily by her father, to prevent 
ter being exposed to the monster which Nep- 

l lnc had incited to punish Laomedon; the 
river Crinistis fell in love with her, and trans- 


formed himself into a bear to seduce her, as 
* we learn from Virgil. Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus relates the story thus: Laomedon being 
offended at a noble Trojan, put him and all his 
sons to death, and sold his daughters to a com¬ 
pany of merchants, on condition, that they 
would transport them into foreign countries. 
A young man of rank being in the ship that 
conveyed them, fell in love with one of these 
virgins, and having bought her, conduced her 
into the island of Sicily, where lie married her, 
and where, some time after, she bore Acestes, 
the celebrated king of Sicily, so renowned for 
his hospitality to Aeneas. On the death of Lao¬ 
medon, Acestes obtained permission from Priam 

to return to Troy, and there remained till the 
devastation of his country induced him to re¬ 
turn to Sicily in a ship belonging to Achilles, 
which had been left by that hero aground near 
the rocks. 

EQIALE, sister, of Phaeton, who, to terminate 
her grief, was, as well as her sisters, changed 

into poplars. She is supposed to have been the 
same with Lampetia. 

Another Egiale was daughter of Adrastus, and 
wife of Diomedes.• See Aegcalia. 

Egiale is also the name which some have given to 
one of the Graces. 

EGINA, daughter of Aesopus, king of Boeotia. 
S eeAtgina. 

EGYPTUS, brother of Dan a us. S eeAegyptus, 

EIONEUS, one of the Grecian princes at the 
siege of Troy, slain by He&or, in the seventh 
Iliad : also, the name of a Thracian, father to 
Rhoesus. 

EIRENE, or PEACE, one of the daughters of 
Jupiter and Themis. 

EISETERIA, the day when the magistrates at 
Athens entered on their offices, upon which it 
was customary for them to offer a solemn sa¬ 
crifice, praying for the preservation and pro¬ 
sperity of the commonwealth, in the temple of 
Jupiter BaAai(^, and Minerva BaAaia, i. c. the, 
counsellors . 

ELAEUS, a surname of Jupiter, from a magnifi¬ 
cent temple in Elis, 

ELAGABALUS, or ALAGABULUS; an anci¬ 
ent deity of the inhabitants of Apamca and 
Emcssn, in Syria: the Greeks and Romans 


in Syria : 
called him Heliogabalus, 


This deity was the 
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Sun, according to Dio and Herodian, who ex¬ 
plains the name by the Greek ; the same 
idea appears from certain marbles, on which 
were inscribed Sol Elagabalus, or Alagabo- 
lus ; and from an ancient coin with this inscrip¬ 
tion, Sacerdos Solis Dei Elagabali. T*he 
etymology of the name is variously given; but 
the most probable opinion is, that Elagabalus, 
or Alagablus, signifies, in Syriac, Dens Montis , 
or God of the Mountain; whence the symbol of 
this deity was a large stone or rock rising up 
in the form of a mountain. Festus Avienus 
speaks of the temple of the god Elagabalus.— 
From this deity Antoninus Varius took the 
name of Heliogabalus , because he had formerly 
been his priest, and he was the first who built 
a temple to Elagabalus at Rome, where he was 
worshipped under the figure of a pyramidical 
stone. 

ELAKATAIA. See Helakataea. 

ELAPHEBOLIA, a Grecian festival in honour 
of Diana, surnamed Elaphebola, the huntress, 
for which reason a cake, made in the form of 
a deer, and, upon that account, called 
was offered to her. The festival was instituted 
upon the following occasion : The Phocensians 
being reduced to the last extremity by the Thes¬ 
salians, yet, disdaining to submit, Daiphantus 
proposed that avast pile of combustible matter 
should be eredted, upon which they should 
place their wives, children, and their whole 
substance, and, in case they were defeated, set 
all on fire together, thatnothingmightcomeinto 
the hands of their enemies : but it being judged 
Unreasonable to dispose of the women without 
their consent, they were summoned to the pub¬ 
lic assembly, where the proposal being made to 
them, with unanimous consent they approved'of 
it, applauding Daiphantus, and decreeing him 
a crown in reward of so generous and noble an 
expedient. The boys are also said to have as¬ 
sembled, and to have joined in the measure.— 
Things being in this situation, the Phocensians 
went to meet the foe, whom all attacking with 
fury and resolution, they entirely vanquished. 
In memory of this victory, the Elaphcbolia. was 
instituted; a festival observed with more so¬ 
lemnity, and frequented by a greater number 
of worshippers, than any other in Greece. 

ELAPHIAEA, a surname of Diana, in Elis, 


ELARA, daughter of the river Orchomeniua, \ n 
Thessaly, was mother of Typhius, by Jupiter. 

EL ASUS, a Trojan, killed by Patroclus. 

ELATUS, the father of Ceneus: also of Poly, 
phemus; the Argonaut; the son of Areas, king 

of Arcadia, who withdrew to Phocis ; an ally 
of Priam, killed by Agamemnon ; and one of 
the suitors of Penelope killed by Eumeus. 

ELECTRA, daughter of Agamemnon and Cly. 
temnestra, and sister of Orestes, persuaded 
Orestes to revenge his father’s death upon Ac- 
gisthus his murderer, which he accordingly 
did. She was given.by her brother to Pylades, 
and became the mother of Strophius and Me- 
don. „ ' 

Electra, one of the Pleiades, being one of the 
seven daughters of Atlas, by his wife Pleione. 

Electra, one of the Oceanides, mother of Dar- 
danus, Laodamia, Sarpedon, Argus, Deuca¬ 
lion, &c. by Jupiter. 

Of this name also was one of the Danaides ; a sis¬ 
ter of Cadmus ; and a female attendant on He¬ 
len. 

ELECTRYON, son of Perseus and Andromeda, 
and king of Argos, was brother to Alcaeus and 
father of Alcmena, &c. Having sent liis sons 
in an enterprize against the Teleboans and lost 
them, he promised both his daughter and crown 
to whomsoever should revenge their death.— 
AmphitryonYiccepting the proposal contended 
with success. Eledtryon, however, inadver¬ 
tently fell by his hand. 

ELELEUS, a surname of Bacchus, from the 
word iXeMv, which resounded in the shouts and 
revels of the Bacchanals at the festival of their 
god. 

ELEN I A. See Helenia. 

ELENOPHORl A, an Athenian festival, so called 
from Extvouy that is, vessels made of bullrushcs, 

I with ears of willow, in which certain mysteri¬ 
ous things were carried in the solemnity. 
ELEPHANT IS, a princess who bore to Danaus 
two daughters. 

ELEPHENOR, a suitor of Helen. 
ELEUCHIA, daughter of Thcspius. 
ELEUSINIA, an ancient Grecian festival, ob¬ 
served in honour of Ceres, by the Celcans and 
Phliasians every fourth year; by the Phcnentnc, 
the Lacedemonians, Parrhasians, and Cretans, 
but more especially by the Athenians, every 
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fifth year, at Eleusis, a town of Attica, whence 
it was translated to Rome by the Emperor A- 
drian, and never totally abolished till the reign 
of the elder Theodosius. It was of all the Gre¬ 
cian solemnities the most celebrated and mys¬ 
terious, whence it is often called, by way of 
eminence, the Mysteries , without any 

other note of distinction ; and so superstitious- 
ly careful were they in concealing the particu¬ 
larities of these sacred rites, that if any person 
divulged them, he was thought to have called 
down on his head some divine judgment; it 
was accounted ominous and unsafe to abide in 
the same house or vessel with him ; and he was 
conviCted and put to death as a public offender. 
Every thing contained some hidden mystery ; 
Ceres herself, to whom, with her daughter Pro¬ 
serpine, this solemnity was sacred, was not 
called by her own name, but by the unusual 
title of Awhich seems to be derived from 
&xjlos, grief, or heaviness, on account of her sor¬ 
row for Proserpine, when carried off by Pluto. 
This secresy was striCtly enjoined not only in 
Attica, but all other parts of Greece, where 
this festival was observed ; except in Crete, 
insomuch, that if any person, not lawfully ini¬ 
tiated, did, even by Ignorance or mistake, 
chance to be present, he was put to death.. 
The festival is said, by some, to have been first 

0 

instituted by Ceres herself, when she supplied 
the Athenians with corn in a time of grievous 
famine; others attribute its origin to king 
Erechtheus; whilst some ascribe the institution 
to Musaeus, father of Eumolpus, or else to Eu- 
rnolpus himself. Persons of both sexes, and 
of all ages were initiated at this solemnity ; nor 
was it a matter of indifference whether they 
were or not; the negleCt of initiation was looked 
upon as a crime of an heinous nature, and con¬ 
stituted a part of the alleged guilt of Socra¬ 
tes. The initiated were thought to live in a 
state of greater happiness and security than o- 
thers, being under the immediate care and pro¬ 
tection of the goddess: nor did the benefit of 
, initiation extend only to this life ; it conveyed, 
as they believed greater degrees of felicity after 
death, and the honour of the first places in the 
Elysian shades. But as the benefits of initia¬ 
tion were great, no wonder they were cautious 

what persons were admitted to it; such, thcre- 
Vol 1 4 


fore, as were convicted of witchcraft* murder, 
even though unintentional, or any other hei¬ 
nous crimes, were debarred from these myste¬ 
ries ; and though, in later ages, all persons. 
Barbarians excepted, were received into them, 
yet, in more primitive times, the Athenians 
excluded all strangers, that is, all who were 
not members of their own common wealthy Her¬ 
cules, Castor and Pollux, Aesculapius, and a 
few other extraordinary personages excepted: 
nor were these admitted to the greater myste¬ 
ries (for there were greater and lesser) but 
only to the lesser, which were sacred to Pro¬ 
serpine, and first instituted on the following 
account. Whilst the Athenians were celebra¬ 
ting the accustomed solemnity, Hercules tra¬ 
velling that way, desired to be initiated ; but 
it being unlawful for any stranger to enjoy that 
privilege, and yet Hercules, at the same time, 
being a person whose application they could 
not rejedt, considering the extraordinary ser¬ 
vices he had rendered them, Eumolpus hit up¬ 
on an expedient at once to gratify the hero, yet 
not violate the laws. This was by instituting 
another solemnity, called the Lesser Mysteries, 
which were afterwards solemnly observed in the 
month Anthesterion, at Agrae, near the river 
Ilissus, whereas the Greater Mysteries were ce¬ 
lebrated in the month Boedromion, at Eleusis, 
an Attic town, whence Ceres was called Eleu- 
sinia. In later times the lesser festival was used 
as a preparative to the greater ; for none were 
initiated in the greater, unless first purified by 
the lesser. The nature of their purification 
consisted in keeping themselves chaste and un¬ 
polluted for nine days, after which they came\and 
offered sacrifices and prayers, wearing crowns 
and garlands of flowers, which were called hrpcpoi, 
or I [Mpoc; they had also under their feet A 
tW, i. e. Jupiter's shin, which was the skin of 
a victim offered to that god. The person who 
assisted them was called *r ttpocyos, from *r<J up, wa¬ 
ter, which was used at most purifications, but 
the admitted were named M vroct, persons initiated . 
About a year after, having sacrificed a sow to 
Ceres, they were admitted to the greater mys¬ 
teries, the secret rites of which, (some few ex¬ 
cepted, to which none but priests were con¬ 
scious) were frankly revealed to them, whence 
they were called inspectors. The manner of ini- 
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tiation was this : the candidates, crowned with 
myrtle, had admittance by night into a place 
called the mystical temple , which was an edifice 
so capacious, that the most ample theatre scarce¬ 
ly exceeded it. At their entrance, purifying 
themselves by washing their hands in holy wa¬ 
ter, they were at the same time admonished to 
present themselves with pure minds, without 
which the external cleanness of the body would 
by no means be accepted. The holy mysteries 
were next read to them out of a-book called 
UsTpufAK, a derivative from irrrpa, a stone, be¬ 
cause the book was composed of two stones fitly 
cemented. Then the priest who initiated them, 
called Hierophantes , proposed certain questions, 
as whether they were fasting, &c. to which they 
returned answers in a set form. This done, 
strange and amazing objects presented them¬ 
selves ; sometimes the place they were in seemed 
to shake all over, sometimes it appeared re¬ 
splendent with light, and radiant fii'e ; then 
clouded with horror and darkness; sometimes 
thunder and lightning, sometimes frightful 
noises and bellowings, sometimes terrific appa¬ 
ritions astonished the trembling spectators.— 
The being present at these sights was called the 
Initiation . After this they were dismissed in 
these words Koyg, 0 /* 7 r«g. The garments in 
which they were initiated were accounted sa¬ 
cred, and of no less efficacy in averting evils 
than charms and incantations, for which reason 
they were never cast off till all worn to rags, 
nor even then was it usual to throw them away ; 
they were made into swaddling-clothes for their 
children, or consecrated to Ceres and Proser¬ 
pine. The Hierophantes, i. e. revcaler of holy 
things , who attended at the initiation, was al¬ 
ways a citizen of Athens, and held his office, 
during life, (though among the Celeans and 
Phliasians he resigned it every fourth year, 
which was the return of this festival) he was 
obliged to devote himself wholly to divine ser¬ 
vice, and to live a chaste and single life; hence 
it was usual for him to anoint himself with the 
juice of hemlock, which, from its extreme cold¬ 
ness is said in a great measure to extinguish 
natural heat. The Hierophantes had three as¬ 
sistants, the first of which was called from his 
office i. c. torch-bcarer , and to him it 

was permitted to marry ; the second was called 


IO}pv£, a sacred herald ; the third ministered at 
the altar, and was, for that reason, named 
‘o 57 n B&yxw The Hierophantes is said to have 
been a type of the Creator of all things, 

of the Sun , Kiyug, of Mercury , and *o sm 
Bof the Moon. There were also certain pub¬ 
lic officers, whose business it was to take care 
that all things were performed according to 
custom ; first B«<nA5v?, the king, who was one of 
the Archons, and was obliged, at this solem¬ 
nity, to offer prayers and sacrifices ; to see that 
no indecency or irregularity was committed ; 
and on the day following the mysteries, to as¬ 
semble the Senate, and take cognizance of all 
such offenders. There were besides four Eth- 
fA&nrca, curators , ele&ed by the people ; one 
of whom was appointed from the sacred family 
of the Eumolpidae, another out of the Ceryces, 
and the remaining two from amongst the other 
citizens; there were also ten persons who as¬ 
sisted at this and some other solemnities, called 
*If/>o7roic>j, because it was their business to offer 
sacrifices. This festival was celebrated in the 
month Boedromion, and continued nine days, 
beginning on the 15th, and ending on the 23d 
of that month, during which time it was un¬ 
lawful to arrest any man, or present any peti¬ 
tion. Such as were found guilty of either were 
fined a thousand di-achnis, or, as some report, 
put to death. It was unlawful for those who 
were initiated to sit upon the covering of a 
well, or to eat beans, mullets, or weasels; and 
if any woman rode in a chariot to Eleusis, she 
was, by an edi<5l of Lycurgus, obliged to pay 
six thousand drachms. The first day was cal¬ 
led Agyrmos, or the day of the assembly, be¬ 
cause the worshippers then first met together ; 
the second was named Mystae, i. e. to the sea you 
that are initiated , probably because they were 
commanded to purify themselves by washing 
in the sea: upon the third day they offered sa- 
ci'ifices, which consisted chiefly of an Acxonian 
mullet, and barley from Rharium, a field of 
Eleusis, in which that sort of corn was first cul¬ 
tivated : These oblations were called ®ua, and 
held so sacred that the priests themselves were 
not, as usual in other sacrifices, allowed to par¬ 
take of them: on the fourth they made a solemn 
procession, wherein the KaJ\a<W, or holy bas¬ 
ket of Ceres, was carried in a consecrated elm- 
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riot drawn by oxen, crowds of people shouting 
all happiness to Ceres : after these followed cer¬ 
tain women called who, as the name 

implies, carried certain baskets , in which were 
contained carded wool, salt, a serpent, pome¬ 
granates, ivy boughs, cakes, and poppies: none 
of the prophane durst look upon this chariot, 
and whoever happened to be at their windows, 
were obliged to withdraw : the fifth was called 
the torch-day , because in the night following it 
the men and women ran about the streets all 
night long with torches in their hands, in 
imitation of the search which Ceres made for 
Proserpine: it was also customary to dedicate 
torches to Ceres, and contend who should present 
the largest. The sixth day was called Iacchos, 
from Iacchos, son of Jupiter and Ceres, who ac¬ 
companied the goddess in her search after Pro¬ 
serpine, with a torch in his hand, whence it is 
that his statue held a torch : this statue was 
carried from Ceramicus to Eleusis, in solemn 
procession ; the persons who accompanied it 
had their heads crowned with myrtle, as had 
also the statue, and all the way they danced 
and sung, and beat brazen vessels: the way by 
which they issued out of the city was called the 
sacred way, and the resting-place 'l^cc o-u^, from 
a Jig-tree which grew there, and was, like all 
other things concerned in this solemnity, ac¬ 
counted sacred : it was also customary to rest 
upon a bridge on the river Cephissus, and make 
merry with those who crossed it: passing this 
bridge, they reached Eleusis, by the way called 
the Mystical entrance : upon the seventh day were 
the Gymnic Games, in which the vigors were 
rewarded with a measure of barley, that grain 
being first raised in Eleusis, and these games 
being originally instituted in memory of the 
invention of tillage. The eighth day was em¬ 
ployed in initiating those on whom the ceremo¬ 
ny had not hitherto been performed; it was 
called Epidaura, because Aesculapius had ar¬ 
rived on that day from Epidaurus, to be initia¬ 
ted, and had the lesser mysteries repeated.— 
The ninth , and last day of the festival, was cal¬ 
led nx»|Wo^oo6i, i. c. earthen vessels, because it was 
usual to fill two such vessels with wine (some 
say water) one of which being placed towards 
the cast, and the other towards the west, after 
the repetition of certain mystical words, they 


were both thrown down, and the wine being 
spilt on the ground, was offered as a libation.—• 
The city of Eleusis, where these mysteries were 
celebrated, was so jealous of the glory arising 
from them, that when reduced to the last ex¬ 
tremity by the Athenians, it would not sur¬ 
render but on condition that the Eleusinia 

should not be taken thence, or transferred to 

♦ 

any other city. Tertullian, Theodoret, Arno- 
bius and Clemens Alexandrinus, who mention 
the Eleusinia, pretend that the great secret 
which the initiated were forbidden by law to 
divulge, on pain of death, was the representa¬ 
tion or figures of the male and female pudenda, 
which were handed about and exposed in the 
assemblies of the Eleusinia. 

ELEUTHERIA, a Grecian festival observed at 
Plataea, in honour of Jupiter Eleutherius, or 
the asserter of Liberty , by delegates from almost 
all the cities of Greece : it was instituted upon 
the following account. Mardonius, the Per¬ 
sian genei'al, being defeated in the territories 
of Plataea, by the Grecians, under the condudl 
of Pausanias the Spartan, the Plataeans eredled 
an altar and a statue of white marble to Jupi¬ 
ter Eleutherius, by whose assistance they sup¬ 
posed the Greeks had asserted the liberties of 
Greece against the forces of the Barbarians; 
and a general assembly being summoned from 
all parts of Greece, Aristides the Athenian 
proposed that deputies might be sent every 

fifth year from the cities of Greece to celebrate 

* 

ExtuOf piot, the games of liberty, which was agreed 
to, and great prizes appointed to be contended 
for. The Plataeans also kept another Eleu- 
theria, or anniversary solemnity, in honour 
of those who had valiantly lost their lives in de¬ 
fence of their country, the manner of which was 
as follows:—On the 16th of the month Maemac- 
terion, a procession began about break of dayj 
preceded by a trumpet, sounding a point of 
war ; then followed chariots loaden with myrrh, 
garlands, and a black bull ; After these came 
young men free-born, no person of servile con¬ 
dition being permitted to assist in any part of 
this solemnity, because the men to whodc me¬ 
mory it was instituted, died in defence of the 
liberties of Greece ; these carried libations of 
wine, milk, oil, and precious unguents ; last 
of all came the chief magistrate, who, though 
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it was unlawful for him at other times to touch 
any thing of iron, or wear garments of any co¬ 
lour but white, was clad in a purple robe, hav¬ 
ing a sword in the one hand, and a water-pot in 
the other: the procession passed through the 
midst of the city to the sepulchres, where the 
magistrate drew water out of a neighbouring 
spring, and washed and anointed the monu¬ 
ments ; then he sacrificed the bull upon a pile 
of wood, making supplications to Infernal 
Mercury and Jupiter, and invited the souls of 
those valiant heroes who died in defence of 
their country to the entertainment; next, filling 
a bowl with wine, he said, I drink to the memory 
of those who lost their lives for the liberty of Greece. 

-Another festival of this name was observed 

by the Samians in honour of the God of Love. 
It was also customary for slaves to keep a holy- 
day called by this name, when they obtained 
liberty; to which custom there is an allusion 
in Plautus, who introduces a slave, named 
Toxilus, rejoicing, that his master was gone 
from home, and promising himself as much 
pleasure as if he had obtained freedom. These 
solemnities, Plutarch tells us, were observed till 
his days. 

ELEUTHERIUS, a Greek word signifying libe¬ 
rator or deliverer ; an epithet of Jupiter among 
the Greeks, given him on account of his hav¬ 
ing gained them the vidtory over Mardonius, 
general of the Persians, of whose army thirty 
thousand were slain, by which means the Greeks 
were delivered from the apprehension of un¬ 
dergoing the Persian yoke. The word is de¬ 
rived from iA£u0 it& s frec. 

ELEUTHERUS, son of Apollo by Aretliusa, 
daughter of Neptune. 

ELEUTHO, a surname, in Pindar, of Juno Lu- 
cina. 

ELICIUS, a surname of Jupiter, from his con¬ 
descension, because the prayers of men may 
bring him down from heaven. 

ELION. See Rimmon . , 

ELISSA, or ELISA. See DM. 

EL IU S, See Aeetes . 

ELLI, or HELL I* See Oracle of Jupiter at Do- 
cloua * 

ELfL'US. See Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona. 

ELOTTIA, two Grecian festivals, one of which 
was celebrated in Crete in honour of Europa, 


called Ellotia , which was probably a Phoeni¬ 
cian name. At this festival the bones of Eu¬ 
ropa were carried in procession, with a myrtle 
garland no less than twenty cubits in circum¬ 
ference. The other festival was celebrated by 
the Corinthians, with solemn games and races, 
in which young men contended, running with 
lighted torches. It was instituted in honour 
of Minerva, surnamed El lot is, from a certain 
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lake in Marathon, where one of her statues was 
eredted; or, because, by her assistance, Bel- 
lerephon caught the winged horse Pegasus, and 
brought him under command, which some 
take to be the first reason of the celebration 
of this festival: others are of opinion, that 
this name was given to the goddess from one 
Hellotis , a Corinthian woman, for the reason 
contained in the following recital: The Do¬ 

rians being assisted by the posterity of Her¬ 
cules, invaded Peloponnesus, and burned Co¬ 
rinth ; most of the women secured themselves 
by early flight, but some few, among whom 
were two sisters, Hellotis and Eurytione, be¬ 
took themselves to the temple of Minerva, hop¬ 
ing the sandtity of the place would procure 
them protedlion : this, however, coming to the 
knowledge of the Dorians, they set fire to the 
temple, from which all who had fled thither 
escaped, excepting Hellotis and Eurytione, who 
perished in the flames. Upon this ensued a 
dreadful plague, which proved very fatal to 
the Dorians ; and the remedy prescribed by 
the goddess was, to appease the ghosts of the 
deceased sisters; whereupon, they instituted 
this festival to their memory, and ere&ed a 
temple to Minerva, surnamed from Hellotis . 

ELOIDES, Nymphs of Bacchus. 

ELORIA, festive games in Sicily, near the river 
Helorus. 


ELPENOR, companion of Ulysses, was changed 
byEirce, with those who were with him, into 
swine; Circe, however, at length, restored him 
to his pristine form, but falling from a ladder 
he dislocated his neck. 

ELPHENOR, led the Abantians against Troy 
in forty ships, and was killed by Agcnor in the 
fourth Iliad. 

ELPIS. See Bacchus . 

ELVINA, a surname of Ceres.. 

ELYSIUM, ou ELYSIAN FIELDS, the happy 
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abodes of the just and good, and the contrast 
of Tartarus, the prison of the wicked. It were 
endless to give all the variety of descriptions 
which this subject has afforded to ancient and 
modern writers. Let us figure to ourselves 
scenes of enchantment abounding with every 
thing conducive to happiness ; an eternal spring 
of verdure and flowers, with fountains and 
streams gliding gently along; a sky always 
serene, and fanned with fragrant breezes; an 
universal harmony, and uninterrupted joy; a 
perpetual spring, with other suns, and other 
stars. Lucian has given a romantic description 
of these happy fields. We were conduced, 
says he, to the city of the island of the blessed, 
to assist at their feasts: at our entrance we were 
ravished to behold a city of gold, encompassed 
by walls of emerald, whilst its pavement was 
inlaid with ebony and ivory. The temples 
were of rubies and diamonds, having large 
altars raised upon one single precious stone, 
on which hecatombs \vere seen to smoke. Its 
seven gates were all of cinnamon, surround¬ 
ed by a moat of sweet-scented lustral water 
an hundred yards broad, and as deep as is ne¬ 
cessary to bathe at one’s ease: The public 
baths are of admirable artifice, which are 
heated by nothing but faggots of cinnamon. 
The edifice itself is of crystal, and the basons 
or lavacra large vessels of porcelane filled with 
dew. > The blessed are incorporeal and impal¬ 
pable; yet they eat and drink, and perform 
the other natural fund*ions: they never grow 
old, but enjoy perpetual youth and vigour.— 
Of all• the seasons they know none but the 
spring, and feel no other wind but the Zephyr. 
The earth is covered with flowers and fruits 
all the year round, which are gathered every 
month. There are three hundred and sixty- 
five fountains of fresh water, as many of honey, 
and four hundred, but smaller than the others, 
of sweet unguents, with several rivers of milk 
and of wine. They keep their feasts without the 
city, in the Elysian Fields, under the shade of 
a wood which surrounds it, sitting upon beds 
of flowers, and have their refcdlions brought 
by the winds. They are at no pains to make 
garlands, for the little birds, which hop round 
them singing, scatter flowers upon them, 
cropt from the neighbouring meadows.-—— 


They never cease singing during the banquet, 
and rehearsing the most pleasing verses. Their 
dances are performed by boys and virgins, and 
their musicians are Eunomus, Arion, Anacreon, 
and Stesichorus. When they have finished their 
songs, a second choir of musicians appear, 
composed of swans and nightingales, which, 
with the zephyrs, make up a delightful concert. 
But what contributes most to the felicity of the 
blessed is, that there are two springs, the one 
of laughter, and the other of joy, of which 
each person drinking before he sits down, is 

filled with hilarity for the rest of the day._ 

Authors differ as to the situation of these*happy 
fields. Diodorus Siculus, in his description df 
the funerals of the Egyptians, takes notice of 
the pleasant meadows near Memphis, on the 
banks of the Acherusian lake ; here Homer 
places the Elysian Fields. Virgil describes 
them as in Italy; but then it is under ground: 
Hesiod places them in certain islands of the 
ocean : Dionysius, the geographer, assigns for 
them the white islands of the Euxine sea: Plu¬ 
tarch will have them to be in the moon : but 
the generality of authors make them to be si¬ 
tuated in the Fortunate Islands, which Tzetzes 
ikes to be the British, as mentioned in the 
article Charon . It is supposed by Bochart and 
others, that the fable of Elysium is of Phoe¬ 
nician origin; and that Alizuth in the Hebrew, 
signifying joy or exultation , adapted by the 
Greeks to their pronunciation, was changed 
to Elysium: hence an opinion has prevailed, 
that the Greeks had heard of Paradise from the 
Hebrews, who, describing it as a place of alizuth 
or j°y> gave occasion to the mythological fldtion. 
If, however, wc have recourse to Egyptian al- 

from it the 

Near 


legory, we may probably tn 
fable both of Tartarus and Elysium. 


each of the Egyptian towns was a spot appoint¬ 
ed for a common receptacle of their dead. That 
at Memphis, as described by Diodorus, lay on 
the other side of the lake Acherusia, (from 
acharei , after, and isb, man, comes achariis , or, 
the last state of man ; or acheron, that is, the nU 
mate condition,) to the shore of which the de¬ 
ceased person was brought, and set before a 
tribunal of judges appointed to investigate his 
condudt: if he had not paid his debts, his body 
was delivered to his creditors, till his relations 
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released it, by collcdling the sums due: if he 
had not faithfully observed the laws, his body 
remained unburied, or, was probably thrown 
into a kind of sewer called Tartarus , [[from the 
Chaldaic tarah , admonition , reiterated comes 
Tartarah> or Tartarm, that is, an extraordinary 
warning.^ The same historian informs us, that 
near Memphis was a leaky vessel, into which 
they incessantly poured Nile water, which cir¬ 
cumstance gives ground to imagine, that the 
place where un buried bodies were cast out was 
surrounded with emblems of torture or re¬ 
morse, such as, a man tied on a wheel always 
in motion; another, whose heart was the prey 
of a vulture; and a third, rolling a stone up 
a hill with fruitless toil: hence the fables of 
Ixion, Prometheus, and Sisyphus. When no 
accuser appeared against the deceased, or the 
accuser was convi6ted of falsehood, they ceased 
to lament him, and his panegyric was made; 
after which he was delivered to a certain severe 
ferryman, who, by order of the judges, and 
never without it, received the body into his 
boat, and transported it across the lake, to a 
- plain embellished with groves, brooks, and 
other rural ornaments. This place was called 
Elizout, or, the habitation of joy ; at the entrance 
of it was placed the figure of a dog, with three 
heads,\vhichthey calledC6T&m^,(the three heads 
denoted the three funeral cries over the corpse, 
which is the meaning of the name, from ceri, an 
exclamation , an d ber, the grave , or vault ,comes eer¬ 
ier, or ccrbcrus, the cries of the grave,) and the ce¬ 
remony of intermentwas ended by thrice sprink¬ 
ling sand over the aperture of the vault, and 
thrice bidding the deceased adieu. All these 
wise symbols, addressed as so many instruc¬ 
tions to the people, became the sources of end¬ 
less fidtions when transplanted to Greece and 
Rome. The Egyptians regarded death as a 

deliverance; they called it peloutab, alleviation, 

* 

or deliverance. The boat of transportation 
they called beris, or tranquility ; and the wa¬ 
terman, who was impartial in the execution 
of his office, they stiled Charon, which signi¬ 
fies inflexibility, or wrath . See Hell. 
EMATHION, son of Tithonus and Aurora, and 
brother of Memnon. This prince was cruel 
and inhospitable to strangers, for which reason 
Hercules, when he passed into Arabia, struck 


END 

off his head.-A hero also in the ninth Ae- 

neid, killed by Liger, was of this name. 

EMBARUS, a native of the island Pyraeum, of¬ 
fered his daughter in sacrifice, to appease the 
wrath of the gods, who had sent a famine a- 
mong the inhabitants of that island. 

EMOLUS, one of the Anadtes. See Ana&cs. 

EMON, having conceived a criminal passion for 
his own daughter, w'as punished, by being 
changed to a mountain. 

EMPANDA, the goddess who presided over 
towns and villages. 

EMPLOKIA, a festival, at which the Athenians 
appeared with their hair in tresses. 

EMPOLAEUS, a surname of Mercury, as the 
protedtor of merchants and tavern-keepers, 

EMPUSA, a kind of hobgoblin, under the di- 

* 

redtion of Hecate, who sent it on messages of 
terror. This phantom is said to have been a 
female, with but one foot, though capable of 
assuming any form that was hideous. 

EMPUSAE. SeeGraeae , Lamiac. 

EMULATION* one of the children of Nox and 
Erebus. 

EN ARETE, daughter of Deimachus, and wife 
of Aeolus. 

ENARSPHORUS, son of Hippocoon, who is said 
to have attempted the carrying off Helen when 
a child. 

ENCELADUS, one of the rebel giants, whose 
head Minerva cut off'. Some say he was struck 
down by Jupiter’s thunder, and mount Aetna 
thrown upon him ; that he breathes from it 
flames, and that when he shifts from side to 
side he causeth earth-quakes. Pie was in size 
amongst the highest of the conspirators, and 
was supposed to be the son of Titan and 
T erra. 

There was also of this name one of the fifty sons 
of Aegyptus, whom Amymone, his wife, one 
of the Danaides, killed on the night of their 
marriage. 

ENDAIMONIA. See Macaira. 

ENDEIS, the daughter of Chiron, wife of Acacus, 
and mother of Telamon and Peleus. 
ENDENDROS, a surname of Jupiter. 
ENDORA, one of the seven daughters of Atlas 
by his wife Acthra, who were known by the 
common appellation of the Hyadcs. 
ENDOVELLICUS, a deity anciently worshipped 
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In Spain. Gruter gives twelve or more in¬ 
scriptions, found in Spain at a place called 
Villavitiosa, all relating to this god. Antiqua¬ 
ries have in vain endeavoured to discover who 
Endovellicus was, some taking him for the 
Mars, and others for the Cupid of the Spa¬ 
niards. All that can be decided is, that the 
worship of .this deity was very prevalent, as the 
number of inscriptions evince. 

ENDYMION, son of Aethlius and Calvce, and 

• * 

grandson of Jupiter, who took him up into hea¬ 
ven, where he had the insolence to solicit Juno, 
for which he was cast into a profound sleep. Luna 
seeing him naked, as he lay on Mount Latmos, 
was so stricken with his beauty, that she de¬ 
scended from the skies to enjoy him; and is 
said to have born him in a cave of the mountain 
no less than fifty daughters, and, Aetolus, a 
son ; after which Endyinion was restored to the 
heavens. According to some mythologists this 
fable had its origin from the Neomenia, or feast 
in which the Egyptians celebrated the ancient 
state of mankind ; for which purpose, it is said, 
they chose a retired grotto, wherein they placed 
an Isis with her crescent, and by her side an 
Horus, asleep, to denote the repose and securi¬ 
ty mankind then enjoyed. This figure they 
called Endymion , or the grotto of the representa¬ 
tion. Others affirm that Endymion was the 
12th king of Elis,-who being expelled his 
kingdom, retired to Mount Latmos, in Curia, 
where applying himself to the study of the hea¬ 
venly bodies, but chiefly the moon, it was 
feigned that he was beloved by Luna, who vi¬ 
sited him every night, as he lay asleep on the 
top of that mountain. 

ENELIAXIS, a Grecian festival in honour of 

Enyalius, whom some affirm to have been the 

* 

same with Mars, others only one of his mini¬ 
sters. 

ENENTHIUS,ENANTHIUS,orEVENTHUS, 

a god of the Phoenicians. 

ENGASTRIMUTHI, the Pythians, or priest¬ 
esses of Apollo, who delivered oracles from 
within, without any action of the mouth or 
•lips. Ancient authors are divided in opinion 
upon the subject of the Engastrirnuthi: Hip¬ 
pocrates mentions it as a disease ; others will 
have it a kind of divination ; others attribute 
it to the operation or possession of an evil spi¬ 


rit ; and others to art and mechanism. A learn¬ 
ed writer maintains that the Engastrirnuthi of 
the ancients were poets who, when the priests 
could not speak, supplied the defeCl by ex¬ 
plaining in verse what Apollo dictated in the 
cavity of the bason on the sacred tripod. St. 
Chrysostom and Oecumenius make express men¬ 
tion of a sort of divine men, called by the Greeks 
Engastrimandri , whose prophetic bellies pro¬ 
nounced oracles. 

ENIOCHE, the nurse of Medea. 

ENIOPEUS, the charioteer of HeClor, was killed 
by Diomedes, in the eighth Iliad. * 

ENIPEUS. See Iphimedia. 

ENOLMIS, a designation given to the priestess 
of Apollo, at Delphi, because she sat on the 
tripod, which was called olmos: whence also 
Emolmos became a surname of Apollo. 

ENNEA, a surname of Ceres, from a magnifi¬ 
cent temple consecrated to her at Enna, in Si¬ 
cily. 

ENNONIUS: Of this name were two Trojan 
chieftains ; one, an augur, killed by Achilles, 
and the other by Ulysses. 

ENNOSIGAEUS, a surname of Neptune. 

ENOPS. See Sat?iius. 

ENODIUS, an appellative of Mercury, from the 
custom of erecting square stones, surmounted 
with the head of this deity, on which directions 
were inscribed to point out the way. 

ENOSICTHON, a name of Neptune, denoting 
his power of shaking the earth, as his name 
Asphaleion did his power in establihingit. See 
Asphaleion . 

ENOTOCOETE^ a nation mentioned by Strabo, 
whose ears hung down to their heels. 

ENSIFER ORION, or Orion the sword-bearer, an 
epithet taken from the three stars in that con¬ 
stellation, which form, as it were, a sword in 
the hand of the Giant. 

ENTELLUS, a brave Trojan, attached to Ae¬ 
neas. 

ENTHEA, a surname of Cybcle. Entheus and 

Enthcatus, i. e. full of divinity, or inspired, were 
terms applied to every place where oracles were 

delivered and to every person who dclivci'cd 
them. 

ENVY: That Envy was a goddess appears by 
the confession of Minerva, who owned her as¬ 
sistance in infedting Aglauros with her poison. 
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Ovid mentions her cell, and describes Envy 
herself as pale and meagre, looking askance, 
and with a scoul on her brows, w hich no smiles 
ever smoothed, but such as flowed from mis¬ 
chiefs, plagues, and woes ; her teeth deformed 
and foul, and beneath her tongue black clots of 
poison. 

ENY ALIUS, a name of Mars, from Enyo, i. e. 
Bellona. Some will have Enyalius to be the 
same with Mars, others one of his ministers 
only. 

ENYO, a daughter of Mars. See Enyalius. 

Also a daughter of Phorcis. 

EONE, a daughter of Thespius. 

EOS, the Grecian name of Aurora, so called 
from their term for the East. 

EOSTRE, a goddess of the ancient Saxons, from 
whom they called the month of April Eostur 
monath , because at that time of the year they 
celebrated her festival; and hence the Pas¬ 
chal festival is, to this day, called in English 
Easter. 

EOUS, one of the horses of the Sun. 

Also the poetical appellative of Lucifer. 

EPACTHES, a Grecian festival in honour of Ce¬ 
res, named A^taa, from grief, in me¬ 

mory of her sorrow when she lost her daughter 
Proserpine. 

EPALTES, a Trojan slain by Patroclus. 

EPAPHUS, son of Jupiter by Pritogenia, ac¬ 
cording to some, but agreeable to Ovid and 
others, son of Io, by the same deity. See Phae¬ 
ton, Isis. 

EPEUS, of the line of Endymion, brother of 
Peon, and king of Phocis, reigned after his fa¬ 
ther Panopeus. According to Pliny, he was the 
inventor of the battering-ram. He is thought 
also to have built the Trojan horse, and to have 
founded the city Metapontum. 

EPHIALTES, and his brother Othus, were sons 
of Neptune by Iphimedia, wife of Aloeus the 
Giant, their reputed father, from whom they 
were called Aloidae. See Aloidae. 

EPHIALTUS. See Ephialtes. 

EPPIYDATIA, a.Naiad mentioned by Apollo¬ 
nius, falling in love with Hylas, the favourite 
of Hercules, watched her opportunity, when 
he stooped for a pitcher of water, to spring 
from the deep, and plunge with him to the 
bottom. 


EPHYDRIATES, Nymphs of Springs and Foun¬ 
tains. 

EPHYRA, daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, and 
w ile of Epimetheus. 

Also an attendant of Cyrene. 

EPIBATERIUS, a surname of Apollo. 

EPICASTE, the mother of Trophonius. 

Also a name of Jocasta, the mother and wife of 
Oedipus. 

EPICLIDIA, an Athenian festival in honour of 
Ceres. 

EPICLES, a Lycian hero, who assisted Troy 
with Sarpedon, was killed by Ajax, with the 
fragment of a rock hurled at his head. 

EPICRENA, a festival of Ceres, observed by the 
Laconians. 

EPICUR1US, a surname of Apollo. 

EPIDAURIA, a festival celebrated by the Athe¬ 
nians in honour of Aesculapius. 

EPI DELIUS, a surname of Apollo, from his 
temple at Epidelia, a city of Laconia. 

EPI DEM I A, festivals of Apollo at Delphi and 
Miletus, and of Diana at Argos. These festi¬ 
vals bore the name of Epidcmia , from and 

as these deities were imagined to be pre¬ 
sent on those days among the people ; accord¬ 
ingly on the last day of the Epidemia they 
sung a hymn called ot,'TzQ-m^Tv\\y^, to bid them 
adieu, and set them forward on their journey. 
As these deities could not be every where, and 
yet were honoured in a variety of different 
places, there were times allowed them to pass 
from one place to another to receive the vows 
of their adorers. Sec Apopcmptic . 

EPIDOTAE, deities who superintended the birth 
of children, were highly revered by the Lace¬ 
daemonians, and particularly invoked by those 
who were persecuted by ghosts. 

EPIGE1AE, Nymphs of the Earth, so called. 
See Nymphs. 

EP1GEUS, son of Agacleus, was killed by Hec¬ 
tor. 

EP1GONI, the descendants of the Grecian he¬ 
roes who fell in the first Theban war. Sec O- 
racle of Apollo at Claras . 

EPIL ARIS, daughter of Thespius. 
EP1LENAEA, festive games to Bacchus, cele¬ 
brated in the time of vintage, in which his vo¬ 
taries contended in treading the grapes, who 
should soonest press out the greatest quantity 
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of must, and in the mean time sung the praises 

• of Bacchus, imploring that the must might be 

p * % i 

sweet and good. 

EPIMENIDES, the founder of Corone. 

EPIMENIDES, the Cretan, was accounted the 
seventh wise man of Greece, by those who will 
not admit Periander into the number ; but as 
under the article Seven wise men , we include 
Periander, E pi men ides has a right to a place 
here.—Epimenides was reputed a man of great 
piety, beloved by the gods, and one who had 
considerable skill in such matters of religion 
as concerned inspirations and initiatory mys¬ 
teries ; therefore the men of that age called 
him the son of the nymph Balte, and the new 
Cures, or priest of Cybele. But it is not 
known who this Nymph was : Diogenes Laertius 
says that Epimenides was so beloved by the 
Nymphs, that they gave him a certain drug, 
which he kept in a bullock’s horns, a single 
drop of which preserved him a long time heal¬ 
thy and vigorous, without any other sort of 
nourishment. The city of Athens being much 
disturbed with superstitious fears and strange, 
appearances, the priests declared that the sa¬ 
crifices intimated some execrable crimes and 
pollutions requiring to be expiated : on which 
they sent for Epimenides from Crete. Coming 
to Athens, he grew intimately acquainted with 
Solon, whom he privately assisted in many in¬ 
stances, which made way for the better recep¬ 
tion of his laws ; for he taught the Athenians to 
be more frugal in their religious worship, and 
more moderate in their mourning, by ordering 
some sacrifices to be joined with their funeral 
solemnities,* and abolishing those severe and 
barbarous ceremonies which most of the wo¬ 
men had formerly practised : but his chief 
service was cleansing and purifying the city by 
certain propitiatory and Iustral expiations, and 
building chapels, by which he rendered the 
people more obedient, more just, and more 
peaceable. In these propitiatory sacrifices of 
Epimenides, some footsteps may be traced of 
the expiation of the Hebrews, as described 
in Leviticus: for it is said that he chose sonic 
sheep which were all white, and others all black; 
these he led into the Ai*eopagus, and there 
, letting them loose, commanded those who 
were to follow them, wherever they found them 
VoL /. 4 


couch, to sacrifice them upon the spot to the 
local deity ; which was done accordingly, and 
in every place whefe any of them had been sa¬ 
crificed, an altar was ere6ted ; whence it came 
to pass that many altars were found in the se¬ 
veral burghs of Attica without any name in¬ 
scribed, which were so many authentic monu¬ 
ments of that ceremony. . Among the temples 
and chapels he caused to be erected, were those 
to Contimiely and hfipudence . Epimenides be¬ 

ing much admired, and offered by the city rich 
gifts and considerable honours, accepted only 
a branch of the sacred olive, and then returned 
into ’Crete. It is said that Epimenides, while 
a boy, fell asleep in the cave of Jupiter in 
Crete, where he slept fifty-seven years. A- 
waking, however, at last, from, as he suppo¬ 
sed, a short nap, he proceeded to his father’s 
country estate, where perceiving the face of 
things altered, and the lands possessed by a 
new master, he ran with amazement into the 
city. Here endeavouring to enter his father’s 
house, he was with much scruple admitted by 
his younger brother, now grown a grave old. 
man, who informed him of all that had passed/ 
and how long he had slept. Plutarch observes, 
that he awoke an old man; but Pliny 
and Laertius tell us, that he grew old in 
as many days as he is fabled to have slept 
years. 

EPIMETHEUS, son of Iapctus the giant who 
revolted against Jupiter, and brother of Pro¬ 
metheus. Epimetheus married Pandora, though 
warned of the danger of the match, and open¬ 
ing the fatal box, presented her, by Jupiter,' 
the contents thereof soon overspread the world. 
Pie had by Pandora a daughter named Pyrrha, 
who married Deucalion. At length Jupiter 
metamorphosed Epimetheus into an ape, and 
banished him to the isle of Pithecusa. 

EPIMETPIIS, a patronymic of Pyrrha, daugh¬ 
ter of Epimetheus. 

EPINIKIA, among the Grecians a day of rejoi¬ 
cing after victory. 1 ‘ 

EPIOCPIUS, son of Lycurgus, received divine 
honours in Arcadia. 

EPIONE, wife of Aesculapius. 

Also a surname of Diana, 

EPIRNUTIUS, a surname amongst the Cretans 
of Jupiter. 

P P 
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EISKAPPIIA, a Rhodian festival, but of what 
nature is not known. 

EPISKENA, a Spartan festival, the particulars 
of which are not transmitted. 

EPISKIRA, a festival at Scira in Attica, in ho¬ 
nour of Ceres and Proserpine. 

EPISTOR, a Trojan, killed by Patroclus. 

EPISTROPHUS, a king of Phocis, who, with 

Schedius, led the Phocians in forty ships a- 

* 

gainst Troy. 

Of the same name was an adherent of Priam, who 

with Odius headed the Halizonian bands.- 

Both are mentioned-in the second Iliad. 

EPITHRIKALIA, a Grecian festival in honour 
of Apollo. 

EPITRAGIA, a name of Venus. Theseus be¬ 
ing commanded by the oracle of Delphi to make 
Venus his guide, and to invoke her as the com¬ 
panion and conductress of his voyage to Col- 
’ chis, whilst sacrificing to her a she-goat by the 
sea-side, it was suddenly changed into a he- 
goat; on which account that goddess had the 
name of Epitragea , from tragos, which signi¬ 
fies a goat . 

EPONA, a beautiful girl, the reputed offspring 
of a man and a mare. 

EPOPEUS: Of this name .there were several: 
One, son of Neptune and Canace, who, having 
gone from Thessaly to Sicyon, carried away 
Antiope, daughter*’ of NyCteus, king of Thebes, 
which occasioned a war that proved fatal both 
to NyCteus and himself. 

Another, son of Aloeus and grandson of Apollo, 
reigned some time at Corinth. 

A third , was one of the sailors, mentioned by O- 
vid as concerned in the attempt upon Bac¬ 
chus. 


EPULO, noticed by Virgil as killed by Achates. 

EPULAE. Sec Dies Fcsti. 

EPULO, or EPULONES, a minister, or minis¬ 
ters of sacrifice among the Romans. The Pon- 
tifices, not being able to attend all the sacri¬ 
fices performed at Rome, from the number of 
deities adored by the Roman people, appointed 
three ministers, whom they called Epuloncs , 
because they conferred on them the care and 
management of the Epulae. These, as instituted 
by Numa, were limitcd.to three, but afterwards 
were augmented to seven , ahd denominated 
septemviri. The four last being supposed to 



have been added by Syllai Their office was to 
appoint and give notice when the feasts were 
to be held in honour of the gods ; to take care 
that nothing was wanting towards their cele¬ 
bration ; to collect the gifts of particular per¬ 
sons, made out of devotion, and to solicit the 
heirs of those who had made any such donation 

t 

by will, to pay it, or else compel them by law. 
Rennet says they had the name Epuloncs from 
a custom which obtained among the Romans in 
time of public danger, of making a sumptuous 
feast in their temples, to which they did, as it 
were, invite the deities themselves, whose sta¬ 
tues were introduced on rich beds, with their 
pulvinaria , or pillows, and placed at the most 
honourable part of the table, as the principal 
guests. These entertainments they called E- 
pula , or Lc&isternia , the care of which belong¬ 
ed to the Epulones. Their number was after¬ 
wards augmented by Caesar to ten. They wore 
a gown bordered with purple, like the Ponti- 
fices. This priesthood is by Pliny the Youn¬ 
ger put upon an equal footing with that of the 
Augurs, when, upon a vacancy in each order, 
he supplicates his master Trajan to be admitted 
to either. The whole epistle being an instance 
of modesty and address, we here will insert it 
“ Pliny to Trajan.—Being convinced. Sir, of 
what consequence it is to my character to enjoy 
the favour and esteem of so good a prince, I 
beg you would add to the dignity your indul¬ 
gence has already conferred upon me that of 
Augur or Epulo, in both which orders there is 
now a vacancy ; that by the right of priesthood 
I may publicly pray to the gods, whom 1 now 
invoke only in my private devotions, for your 
majesty’s health and happiness.” 

EPYTUS, several kings were of this name; as 
also was the father of Periphus, a herald in the 
Trojan war. 

EQUESTRIS, a title of Fortune. The Praetor 
Q. Fulvius Floicus, in Spain, when the last 
battle was fought with the Celtiberi, vowed a 
chapel to Fortuna Equestris, because, in that 
battle, he commanded the bridles to be takeq, 
off the horses, that they might run upon the 
enemy with the greater impetuosity, by which 
expedient he gained the vi<5tory. 

EQUICOLUS, was celebrated by Virgil for his 
conspicuous appcai'ancein arms. 
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EQUIR1A, festivals established at Rome by Ro¬ 
mulus, in honour of Mars. 

EQUITY, an allegorical divinity, the same with 
Justice. 

ERAPHIOTES, the Quarrcller , a surname of 
Bacchus. 

ERASIPPUS, son of Hercules and Lycippe. 

ERATE, a Nymph, daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys. 

ERATO, one of the Muses: she presided over 

. elegiac or amorous poetry, and dancing, whence 
she was sometimes called Saltatrix. She is re- 
presented as young, and crowned with myrtle 
and roses, having a lyre in her right hand, 
and a bow in her left, with a little winged 
Cupid'placed by her, armed with his bow and 
arrows. Spence says, Erato presided over 
love-sonnets, and all the amorous kind of poe¬ 
try: she is genteely dressed, and. has a pretty 
look, though thoughtful, for she is represented 
either so, or else all full of gaiety and motion, 

i i 

as Ausonius describes her, and as I have seen 
her on gems, both which characters, though 
so opposite to one another, suit very well with 
lovers, and consequently with any patroness of 
them.” See The Muses. 

ERATOSTRATUS, an Ephesian, who, to per¬ 
petuate his name, set fire to the temple of Di¬ 
ana, at Ephesus. This event happening on the 
birth-day of Alexander, it was assigned as a 
reason why the goddess did not prevent the 
mischief, that she was occupied at the labour 
of Olympias, then bringing forth the conqueror 
of Asia. 

ER ATREUS, or ELATREUS, one of the court 
•of Alcinous, and a competitor in the games of 
the eighth Odyssey. 

ERATUS, the son of Hercules and Dynaste. 

EREBUS, the third division of the subterraneous 
world. [[See Hell.'] Erebus is stiled by the 
poets God of Hell , and said to have been born 
of Chaos and Darkness. 

ERECHTHEUS, fifth, or as others say, sixth king 
of Athens, was the son of Panclion, and father, 
byPraxithea, of three sons. Cocrops, Metion, 
Pandorus, and four daughters, Creusa,Orithya, 
Prooris, andOthonia. In a war against Eleusis, 
he is said to have sacrificed his daughter Chtho- 
nia, supposed the same with Othonia, in obe¬ 
dience to the oracle, which required that vic- 




tim as the price of -his success. Having in a 
conflict killed Eumolpus, the son of Neptune, 
Erechtheus, at the request of that god, was, 
according to the reports of some, stricken 
with thunder by Jupiter; but others relate, 
that he perished in the sea. He reigned over 
Athens thirty-four years, and flourished about 
1399 years before the Christian era. Divine 
honours were paid him after his death by the 
Athenians, and the introduction of the myste¬ 
ries of Ceres at Eleusis was ascribed to him.—• 
He was succeeded on his throne byCecrops, his 
son. 

There is said to have been another Erechtheus,' 
father of the Orythia, who was carried off by 
Boreas. 

ERECTHEON, a temple of Neptune in Achaia. 

ERECHTHIDES, the Athenians, so called from 
Erechtheus, their king. 

ERECHTHIS, a patronymic of Procris. 

ERESICHTHON. S eeErisiStbon. 

ERETMEUS, one of the court of Alcinous, who -* 
contended in the games of the eighth Odys¬ 
sey. 

EREUTHALION, an Arcadian killed by Nes¬ 
tor, in the war between the Arcadians and the 

9 

Pylians. 

|v ERGAMENES, king of Aethiopia. The priests 
of Jupiter in Meroe becoming so far transport¬ 
ed with foolish zeal and superstition, as some¬ 
times to send orders by messengers to slay the 
king; and none daring to resist their mandate, 
Ergamenes, hearing of it, slew them all, and 
abolished the priesthood itself. 

ERG AN E, or the Jnventress , a name of Minerva, 
because to her was ascribed the invention of 
several arts. Besides the art of war, Luciaii 
attributes to her that of architecture ; and the 
arts also of spinning, of making cloth, tapestry, 
silk and woollen stuffs, were assigned to her 
by the ancients. She is said likewise to have 
invented chariots, and the use of trumpets and 
flutes, as well as to have first taught to plant 
and cultivate the olive. . 

ERGASTINAE, a select number of virgins em¬ 
ployed in weaving Minerva’s peplos or robe, 
which was carried in procession at the Athenian 
festival Fanathonaca, 

ERGATIA, a Laconian festival, celebrated in 
honour of Hercules, being probably instituted 

Fp 2 
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• in memory of hisu labours* as labour is by the 
Greeks called E^yov. 

ERGATIS*a name of Minerva* of the same import 
with Erganc * which see. 

ERGINUS, son of Clymenes* and king of Orcho- 
- menos* exa&ed from the Thebans an annual 
tribute of an hundred oxen* as a niul6t for. the 
death of his father* whom a Theban had killed. 
Hercules falling upon the deputies sent to re¬ 
ceive this fine, first mutilated them, and af- 
terwards killed Erginus himself* who* to avenge 
their sufferings* had entered Boeotia with an 
army.—Erginus is said to have been father of 
Agamedes and Trophonius* the architects of 
Apollo’s temple at Delphi. 

ERGINUS* son of Neptune and Astypalaea* at¬ 
tended by Euphemus and Ancaeus* his bro¬ 
thers* joined Jason in his Colchic expedition. 
ERIBOEA* a surname of Juno. 

ERIBOTES> son of Teleon, accompanied the 
Argonauts* and when Oileus was wounded by 
a monstrous bird* extracted its dart-like quill* 

♦ 

. and properly medicated the wound. 
ERICATES* the sonofLycaon* or a Lycaonian* 
killed by Messapus* in the tenth Aeneid. 
ERICHTHO* a woman of Thessaly* famous for 
her skill in poisons. Also* one of the Furies. 
See Furies . 

ERICHTHONIUS* son of Vulcan. This god 
having forged arms for the deities in their wars 
with the giants* Jupiter* to gratify him, pro¬ 
mised to grant him any request: he desired 
to marry Minerva, which was granted* pro- 
vided he could obtain her consent* who, he 
was told* had vowed perpetual virginity. As 
the goddess came one day to Vulcan, to entreat 
him to make her some armour* he offered her 
violence* and what fell from him upon the 
ground in the struggle* produced Erich tho- 
nius, whose name is derived from two Greek 
words, signifying contention and the earth. Mi¬ 
nerva at first nursed Erichthonius herself* but 
afterwards gave him to Aglauros* Hersc, and 
Pandrosus, daughters of Cccrops, to be edu¬ 
cated ; with a strict caution not to look into the 
cradle or coffer in which he was laid. Aglauros 

and Hcrsc, however* disobeyed the injunction, 

* 

and were punished for their indiscretion with 
frenzy. Erichthonius being born with deform¬ 
ed* or, as some say, with serpentine legs, was 


the fix'st inventor of chariots* or* at least* add¬ 
ed wheels to a kind of dray* which Trochiilus 
had before bi'ought into use. With such effeCt 
did he employ this new invention in celebrating 
the Panathenaea* or games in honour of Mi¬ 
nerva* at Athens* (in which he won the prize* 
and of which* according to the tenth epocha 
of the Parian marbles, he was founder,) that 
after his death he was advanced to the constel¬ 
lation of the Charioteer or Bootes, as we learn 
from Hyginus. He was the fourth king of 
Athens, and .succeeded Am ph idly on about 
1489 years before the Christian era* reigned 
fifty years* and was succeeded by Pandion.—- 
He was a prince renowned for his equity. 

Erichthonius* son of Dardanus* was father of 
Tros* king of Ti'oy, whose sons were Ilus and 
Assai'acus. 

ERICUSA* one of the Aeolides. 

ERI D ANUS* the deity of the Er id amis or Po* one 
of the most considerable rivers of Italy, in 
whose vicinity the Heliades, or sisters of Phae¬ 
ton were changed into poplars. £See Phaeton .J 
Vii'gil stiles him the King of River's. Spence 
observes* that when he was fii'st in Italy* he 
saw a small figure of him in some palace at 
Rome* with the head of a bull* and all the 
other parts human; but adds: “ I did not 
then note down where it was* and I could never 
since recover it; if I could* I would certain¬ 
ly have had a copy of it* though enlarged and 
made more worthy of the king of all the rivers 
of Italy. I would have raised a mount for him, 
against the middle of which he might have re¬ 
clined, and held down his urn, from which 
the waters ought to have run down the rough¬ 
nesses of the mount in lax’ge quantities* and 
with a good deal of noise and rapidity. 'His 
having a head like that of a bull* would have 
distinguished him well enough from all the 
other rivers of Italy, a thing which their poets 
do not attribute to any of them that I know of 
except this, and pei'haps the Aufidius. The 
reason why the ancient poets and artists* gave 
the head of a bull to Eridanus, may be from 
that river's having its source from mount Vcso, 
the highest mountain in that range of the Alps, 
which were anciently called SJlpes Taurinae ,— 
The statues of Eridanus were no doubt highly 
worshipped ancf honoured by the Romans in 
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the Augustan age, as being then the chief of 
all the rivers in Italy.. 

ERIGONE, daughter of Icarius, who being kil¬ 
led by some shepherds of Attica, Erigone, at 

the sight of her father’s dead body, hung her- 

■ 

self for grief. The oracle of Apollo ordered 

s 

solemn sacrifices to be annually offered to the 
manes of Icarius and Erigone, which sacrifices 
were called Aletides. The Athenians also ce¬ 
lebrated another solemn festival, with sacrifices, 

9 

in honour of Erigone, called Aiora. Erigone 
was translated -to heaven, and made the sign 
Virgo. See Aletides , Aiora. ■ 

Another Erigone , daughter of Aegisthus and Cly- 
temnestra, had, by her brother Orestes, Pen- 
thilus, who participated in the regal power 
with Timasenus, the legitimate son of Orestes 
and Hermione. 

ERINNYS, one of the Eumenides, or Furies.— 
This name is of Grecian etymology, and signi¬ 
fies the fury of the mind .-It was also a sur¬ 

name of Ceres, from her amour with Neptune 
in the likeness of a horse. 

ERIPHYLE, daughter of Talaus andLysianassa, 
or Lysimache, sister of Adrastus, king of Ar¬ 
gos, and wife of Amphiaraus, was the occa¬ 
sion of her husband’s death. Amphiaraus, .who 
was a prophet, having a presentiment, that if 
he accompanied the Argives in their expedition 
against Thebes, it would be fatal to him, con- 
• cealed himself to evade the danger. Eryphile, 
however, being gained over by Polynices, 
through the present of a necklace which Venus 
had given to Hermione,- discovered where her 
husband was concealed. Amphiaraus, in con¬ 
sequence, was compelled to go, and, as he ex- 
. pe<5ted, fell, though not before he had injoined 
Alcmeon, his son, to avenge him, by murder¬ 
ing Eryphile^ his mother. See Amphiaraus , 
Alcmcotiy Callirhoe . 

ERIS, the goddess of discord. 

ERISICHTHON, son of Triops, a considerable 
person in Thessaly, who, having cut down a 
grove consecrated to Ceres, was punished by 
the goddess with so insatiable an appetite, that 
he not only squandered his possessions to ap¬ 
pease its cravings, but even sold his own 
daughter to procure subsistence. She being 
beloved by Neptune, is said to have been en¬ 
dowed by him with the faculty of assuming 


whatever form she pleased, in consequence of 
which, she was no sooner disposed of under 
one shape, than she escaped in another, and 
thus contributed to her father’s support. This 
expedient, however, proving unsuccessful, the 
unhappy-inan is reported to have devoured his 
own flesh, and, at last, to have' perished 
through hunger. 

ERIUNIUS, i. e. lucrative , a surname of Mer¬ 
cury. 

ERMENSUL, an idol of the ancient Saxons of 
Westphalia, which had a magnificent Lemple 
upon the hill Eresberg, now called Stadtberg. 
It is generally believed, that this deity was the 
same with Mars, worshipped by that warlike 
people as the protedtor of their country; whence 
came the name of Marsberg , or Mars’ -hilly as 
Stadtberg was formerly called. Charlemagne 
having conquered the Saxons, destroyed this 
idol, and consecrated the temple to the service 
of the true God. 

EROCHIA, a Grecian festival mentioned by He- 
sychius. 

EROPE, wife of Atreus, having yielded to the 
solicitations of Thyestes, had two sons by him, 
whom Atreus killed, and served up for their 
father to feed on. - " 

EROS, a name of Cupid. See Cupid . 

EROSANTHEIA, a Peloponnesian festival, in 
which the women met together, and gathered 
flowers. Its name is derived from tap, the spring , 
and a flower. 

EROSTRATUS. See Eratostratus. 

EROTIA, EROTIDIA, an ancient festival of 
the Thespians, in honour of Eros, or Cupid. 
It was celebrated every fiftb year with sports 
and games, wherein the musicians and others 
contended. If any quarrels happened among 
the people, it was usual, at this time, to offer 
sacrifices and prayers to the deity of Love, to 
put an end to them, and procure a reconci¬ 
liation. 

ERSE,, or the Dew , daughter of Jupiter arid Di¬ 
ana. 

ERYALUS, a Trojan chieftain, slain by Patro- 
clus, in the sixteenth Iliad. 

ERYCINA,a name of Venus, from mount Eryx, 
in Sicily, upon which Aeneas built a splendid 
temple to her honour, because she was his 
mother. 
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the Supreme Being, the unknown God ; add¬ 
ing, that they adored him with high venera¬ 
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ERYMANTHIAN BOAR, the third labour of 
Here ules. See Hercules . 

ERYMANTHIS, a surname of Callistho, from 
Erymanthus, of which she was an inhabi¬ 
tant. 

ERYMAS. Of this name were two Trojans, 

* 

mentioned by Homer, one of whom was killed 
by Merion of CYete, the other, by Patroclus.— 
Also, an adherent of Aeneas, mentioned by 
Virgil, as killed by Turnus. 

ERYMUS, a celebrated huntsman of Cyzicus. 

ERYTHEA, daughter of Geryon. 

ERYTHIA, according to Apollodorus,* or, 

ERYTHEIS, according to Apollonius, was one 
of the Hesperides. 

ERYTHRAS, son of Hercules. Also, the son ] 
of Perseus and Andromeda, who, from being 
drowned in the Red Sea, occasioned it to be 
called the Erythraean . 

ERYTHRION, son of Athamas and Themistone. 

i 

ERYTUS, one of the Argonauts, son of Mer¬ 
cury and Antianira, and brother of Echion.— 
See Echion. 

ERYS, one of the children born of Nox without 
a father. 

ERYX, son of Neptune by Venus, being slain 
by Hercules, against whom he contended with 
the cestus, was buried on a mountain, called 
after his name, in Sicily, upon which Aeneas 
built a temple to Venus, and whence she had 
the name of Erycina. See Giants . 

Eryx, sonofButes by Lycaste. S neButes. 

ERYXO, the mother of Battus, who killed the ty¬ 
rant Learchus. 

ESTIAIA, solemn sacrifices to Vesta, called in 
Greek Ep«, of which it was unlawful to carry 
away any part, or communicate aught of it to 
any but the worshippers; whence, to sacrifice to 
Vcsta> proverbially used of such as transa<5t 
any concern privately, and without spectators; 
or rather to misers, who will not part with any 
thing they are once possessed of. 

ESUS, or HESUS, the great divinity of the 
Gauls. As the ancients give us but little ac¬ 
count of this god, the learned have formed 
several conjectures concerning him; and all 
agree, that he was their God of War.—The 
author of the Gallic History, however, has re¬ 
presented him under a very different idea,- 

He takes him to have been among that people 


tion, though they had not any figure of him, 
unless he were represented by the oak, the tree 
so peculiarly respected by the Druids, and, in 
general, by all the Gauls. It was in woods, 
continues he, and at the foot of oaks, that they 
offered sacrifices, and addressed verses and 
prayers to .him. It is, notwithstanding, more 
natural to believe, that the Gauls, a warlike 
nation, worshipped the god of battles, and we 
find none among them but Esus, to whom 
this title can be applied. Besides, their offer¬ 
ing to him human victims, in the persons of 
their prisoners of war, as preferable to any 
other, is a proof, that it was to thank and pay 
him homage for the advantages they obtained 
in war. That he was their Mars, or God of 
War, seems evident; for, when they were on 
the point of giving battle, they vowed to him 
not only all the spoils and horses which they 
should take from the enemy, but also, the cap¬ 
tives, and nothing was more faithfully per¬ 
formed than this promise; for, no sooner was 
the battlfe over, than they sacrificed all the 
horses, and gathering into a heap 'the arms, 
and spoils, immediately consecrated them to 
him. So strictly was the last observance per¬ 
formed, that if any one were convicted of apply¬ 
ing to his own use the most inconsiderable part 
of these spoils, he suffered death without mercy. 
As to captives, indeed, their manner of dis¬ 
charging the vow was not so uniform ; since 
sometimes they contented themselves with of¬ 
fering him the choice of them, viz. the young 
and handsome, and killed the rest with their 
arrows: upon other occasions, however, they 
sacrificed the whole, without distinction of age, 
birth, or person. 

ESWARA, the sovereign deity of the Scyvias, a 
sect bf the East India Bramins. He had t a wife 
named Parvati. After she was married to Es- 
wara, her father, intending to perform aja- 
gam or sacrifice, invited the Dcvetas, such an 
the Sun, Moon, and the x'cst, but neglected 
Eswara, his son-iii-law, saying, “ He is not 
worthy of the honour ; he is a fellow that sub¬ 
sists only upon alms, and has no clothes to put 
on.” Eswara, they pretend, was present, but 
veiled under a shape which preserved him uiv 
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known. Parvati incensed at this treatment of 
her husband, leaped into the fire prepared for 
the sacrifice, and was immediately'consumed. 
Eswara, exasperated at the accident, broke 
forth in a sweat, of which a drop happening to 
fall on the earth, there sprang from it Virre- 
pudra, who instantly asked his father what 
commands he wished him to perform ? Eswara 
bade him break up the jagam; accordingly Vir- 
repudra falling upon the guests, killed some, 
drove others away, kicked the Sun, and beat 
out his teeth, and so thoroughly drubbed the 
Moon, that her face still retains the marks of 
• his blows. Eswara is represented in temples 
under a very immodest appearance, expi'essing 
the commerce of the sexes. This representation 
originates from a tradition of which the Bramins 
. themselves are ashamed, and is as follows. It 
happened one day thataMoniswaracame to visit 
Eswara, in a place where the latter used to ca¬ 
ress Parvati. Coming at an unseasonable hour, 
and being refused admittance by the porter, he 
broke out into an imprecation that whosoever 
should worship Eswara under the above-men¬ 
tioned shape, might receive greater advantages 
from it, than if his homage were paid him under 
his proper figure. Though it be owing to this 
circumstance that the scandalous images under 
which Eswara is worshipped in the pagodas, 
owe their original, he is nevertheless represent¬ 
ed under the figure of a man in that statue of 
him which is carried about in public. ' 
ETEOCLES, king of the Orchomenians, was the 
first that dedicated a temple to the Graces, or 
Charities, who used frequently to come into his 

country to bathe in the foitntain Acidalia. See 

* 

Graces . 

ETEOCLES, the elder son of Oedipus, king of 
' Thebes, by his own mother Iocasta, between 
whom and his brother Polynices an agreement 
was made, that after their father’s death they . 
should reign yearly by course. Eteocles ac¬ 
cordingly entered upon the government, but, 
after his year was expired, would not suffer his 
brother to succeed ; whereupon Polynices, be¬ 
ing aided by Adrastus and Tydeus, made war 
upon Eteocles, and the brothers meeting in the 
field of battle, each was slain by the other.— 
The erimity subsisted longer than their lives, 
for when their bodies were placed on the same 


funeral pile, to be burnt, the flames refused 
to unite, dividing themselves into two parts, as 
a token of such deadly* hatred between them, 
that as their minds, when alive, so their bodies, 
even when dead, could not agree. This anti¬ 
pathy was transmitted to their posterity, break¬ 
ing out into many outrageous and bloody 
wars. 

ETEONEUS, a sage mentioned in the fourth 
Odyssey. 

ETERLOCEA, a name of Vi<5tory in Homer, in- 

* 

timating that she inclines sometimes to one 
side, and sometimes to the other. 

ETERNITY was deified by the ancients: she is 
variously represented upon medals : On one of 
Titus she is figured as a woman holding in her 

hands the sun and moon : on a medal of Faus- 

\ 

tina the mother. Eternity is pictured as a wo¬ 
man carrying in her right-hand a globe, on 
which is a bird, supposed to be a phoenix, 
which by its renovation becoming immortal, 

is an apt symbol of an eternal duration.' - 

On a medal of the emperor Philip, Eternity 
is designed by an elephant, with a boy up¬ 
on his back, carrying arrows; the elephant 
being reckoned a symbol of eternity because 
of its longevity. Eternity has a covering on 
her head, because we can never find out her 
beginning ; her legs are bare, because we gee 
only those parts of her that are actually running 
on ; and she sits on a globe, with a sceptre in 
her hand, to indicate her sovereignty over all 
things. Spence observes, that Eternity, on a 
medal of Marcus Aurelius, is represented 
carrying up the wife of that good emperor 
to heaven, on. which occasion she holds in 
her hand a lighted flambeau. €t Eternity,” 
continues this author, €< appears just in the 
same manner on a fine relievo which belong¬ 
ed to the triumphal arch that stood former¬ 
ly on part of the Corso at Rome, and which was 

. placed in the Capitol when that arch was taken 
down. There is another very remarkable re¬ 
lievo relating to the same subject, that on the 
base of Marcus Aurelius 9 column*' In this re¬ 
lievo there is one thing that is particular, 
though not without example; Eternity is re¬ 
presented as a male on it: it is a very noble fi¬ 
gure, naked, and with his wings finely ex¬ 
panded : in his left hand hc holds a globe of the 
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-heavens, with a serpent winding itself about it; 
a very old and very significant emblem of Eter¬ 
nity, especially when it had its tail brought 
round to its mouth, a thing frequent in an¬ 
tiques, whether Roman, Grecian, or Egyptian : 
his eyes are lifted up towards the heavens, whi¬ 
ther he is carrying Marcus Aurelius and his 
consort, and on each side of them appears an 
eagle as flying towards the East, the common 
symbol of deification among the Romans: at 
the bottom, on the right hand, is the Genius 
of thexity of Rome looking upwards, and hold¬ 
ing up her hand either as admiring or praying ; 
and on the left is what I take to be the Genius 
of Monte Citorio, more reclined, and resting 
his hand against an obelisk, with a round ball 
on the top of it. There are several other ways 
of representing Eternity,” adds Mr. Spence, 
used by the old artists, beside those I have 
mentioned: sometimes she has the head of Sol 
in o-ne hand, and of Luna in the other, which 
seems to answer the Scripture expression. As 
long as the sun and moon e?idureth; and some¬ 
times she is sitting on a globe, which may pos¬ 
sibly allude to the Heathen notions of the eter¬ 
nity of the world : sometimes she is represented 
by an elephant, or in a chariot drawn by ele¬ 
phants, as a very long-lived creature : some¬ 
times by a phoenix, as continually renewed and 
reviving after each course of ages : and some¬ 
times they give her two faces, like Janus, to 
signify that she looks as far backward as for¬ 
ward: I have seen her too with a veil over her 
face, to shew that she is impenetrable and in¬ 
scrutable to us; and I question whether she be 
not meant in a gem published by Mallei, where 
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you ^eea fine naked winged figure, endeavour¬ 
ing to lift up another which has its feet chained 
to a globe : this may signify that eternity, or 
thoughts of eternity, are the fittest to free the 
soul, and to elevate it above all its low at¬ 
tachments to the things of this world.” 

ETES1AE, the vernal and autumnal gales of 
Italy. 

ETHALIDES, son of Mercury, being permitted 
by Ins father to wish for whatever he had a 
mind to, inimortality excepted, desired to have 
the faculty of remembering all the transmigra¬ 
tions of his soul after death. Heraclidcs Pon- 
tic.'uB, to gain credit to his doCtrinc of the 


transmigration, pretended that he himself was 
this Ethalides. 

ETHALION, one of the Tyrrhenian sailors 
who, for the attempt upon Bacchus, was 
changed to a dolphin. 

ETHODAIA, daughter of Amphion and Niobe, 
fell by the weapons of Diana. 

ETHEMON was killed at the marriage of An¬ 
dromeda. 

__ _ * _ 

ETIAS, mentioned by Pausanias, as the daugh- 
4 ter of Aeneas. 

ETYLUS, the father of Tlieocles. 


EUBAGES, an order of priests or philosophers 
among the ancient Celts or Gauls. Chorier 
takes the Eubages to be the same with the 
Druids and Saronidae of Diodorus ; others con¬ 
tend that the Eubages were those whom Strabo 
calls OvoZIeis, Evates , or Vates ; on which princi¬ 
ple there is room to conjecture that the word 
should be written Ouafh?, it being easy to mis¬ 
take a r for a T. Be this as it will, the Eu¬ 
bages appear to have been- a different order 
from the Druids. They spent their time in the 
search and contemplation of the great mysteries 
of nature. See Evates , Druids. 

EUBOEA, daughter of the river Asterion,. said 

% 

to be one of the nurses of Juno. 

The mother of Glaucus is said to have been also 
called Euboea. See Glaucus . 

Another Euboea is mentioned by Apollodorus as 
the daughter of Thespius, and mother of 0- 
lympus. 

EUBOTE, daughter of Thespius, and mother of 
Euripil us. 

EUBOTES, a son of Hercules. 

EUBULE, an Athenian Virgin,, sacrificed with 
her sisters to expiate a famine. 

EUBULEUS, one of the AnaCtcs. Sec slnaElcs. 

EUCHANOR, son of Polydus, a seer of Corinth, 
who, though cautioned by his father against 
incurring an early death, yet joined the Gre¬ 
cian army, and fell before Troy, by the hand 


of Paris. 

EUCHENOR, son of Aegyptus by Arabia. 

EUCHIDES, an Athenian, who went on foot to 
Delphi for some sacred fire, and returned the 
same day, performing a journey of above a 
hundred miles. 

EUCHIUS,. a name of Bacchus, because that god 
fills his glass to the brim. 
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EUCLIA> a name of Diana among virgins, who, 
at thek* marriage, brought her baskets of fruit, 
to appease the goddess for their relinquishing 
the state of virginity. 

EUCLUS, a prophet of Cyprus, who predicted 
the birth and reputation of Homer. 

EUCRATE, one of the Nereids. 

EUDORA: Of this name were one of the Ne¬ 
reids and one of the Atlantides. 

EUDORUS, son of .Mercury and Polimena, ac¬ 
companied Achilles to the Trojan war. 

EUENUS,.son of Mars, but by whom is not 
known. 

EUGE FILI, an appellative of Bacchus, because 
having transformed himself into a lion to de¬ 
fend his father against the Giants,. Jupiter ani¬ 
mated him by these words, Euge, Fill! Evohc> 
BaccbeJ Well done my son Bacchus l 

EULIMENE, one of the Nereids. . 

EUMAEUS, a herdsman and steward of Ulysses, 
who knew his master after a twenty-years’ab¬ 
sence, and aided him in expelling the preten¬ 
ders to Penelope. 

EUMEDES,. son of Dolon, attended Aeneas to 
Italy, and was there killed by Turnus. 

EUMELIS, a celebrated Augur. 

EUMELUS, son of Admetus, king of Plierae, 
was not only renowned for the fleetest horses at 
the, siege of Troy, but conspicuous also at the 
games celebrated in honour of Patroclus. 

Of the same name were an attendant on-Aeneas— 


a contemporary of Triptolemus, whose daugh¬ 
ter was killed by a fall from his chariot—and a 
person whose daughter was turned to a bird. 

EUMENIDEIA, a Grecian festival, observed 
once a year by the Athenians, in honour of the 
Eumendies, or Furies, called X^voci venera¬ 
ble goddesses , and by the Sicyonians and others 
Ku/AEwJfr,. favourable or propitious , from an opi¬ 
nion that their true names were unlucky omens. 
At this annual festival pregnant ewes, cakes 
made by the most eminent of the young men, 
and a libation of honey and wine, were offered 
in sacrifice to these infernal goddesses, the wor¬ 
shippers being decked with flowers. At Athens 
'monc were admitted to these solemnities butfree- 
born citizens of known virtue and integrity, 
for such alone could he acceptable to these dei¬ 
ties, whose peculiar oflicc it was to punish all 
kinds of wickedness. 

Vol. /. 


EUMENIDES, the Furies so called. Set Furies. 

EUMENIUS, son of Clytius, a leader on the part 
of Aeneas, was killed by Camilla. 

EUMOLPE, one of the Nereids. 

EUMQLPIDAE, priests of Ceres Eleusinia, so 
called from Eleusis, a town of Attica- they 
took their name from Eumolpus, created priest 

of Ceres Eleusinia, by Erechtheus, king of A- 

^ , 

therts. This 'priesthood gave him such interest 
and influence, as enabled him to contend with 
his benefa£lor. The king and priest being kil¬ 
led in the contest, their children catne to a 
treaty, by virtue of which the priesthood was 
to devolve on the descendants of Eumolpus, 
and the crown on those of Erechtheus. The 
ceremonies-belonging to this office were called 
mysteries , by way of eminence, the rites being 
kept so very private, that but few of them are 
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distin&ly known. See Eleusinia . 

EUMOLPUS, son of Triptolemus and Driope, 
was priest of Ceres, at Eleusis in Attica. Quar¬ 
relling with Erechtheus, king of Athens, who 
had promoted him to the priesthood, they came 
to a battle, in which both lost their lives. It is 
said that Eumolpus canned the rites of Ceres ' 
from Eleusis to Athens ; but Herodotus reports 
that these rites were brought out of Egypt into 
Greece by one of the daughters of Danaus. 

EUMYLUS led the troops of Glaphyra in ten 
ships against Troy. * Homer mentions Alceste 
his mother as descended from Pelias, king of 
Thessaly. 

EUNEUS, son of Jason and Hypsipyle, the daugh- 
ter of Thoas, and queen of the Amazons. 

EUNICE, a Nereid. 

EUNO.MIA, daughter of Juno,one of the Horae. 

EUNOMIA, or GOOD ORDER, daughter of Ju¬ 
piter and Themis, or Justice. 

EUNOMUS, son of Architeics, was killed by 
Hercules. 

EUNOSTUS, a deity among the Tanagracans, 
into whose temple It was unlawful for any wo¬ 
man to enter ; if any misfortune happened to 
any of them, they would diligently enquire, 
whether any woman had been admitted; 

EUNYMOS, one of the Aeolidcs. 

EUPALAMON, one of the hunters of the Caly- 
donian boar. 

EUPALAMUS, son of Motion, by Alcippe, 
was father of Metiudusa and Daedalus. 

Qq 
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EUPHEME, mother of Crocus, by Pan, and 

: nurse to the Muses. See Muses . 

EUPHEMUS, son of* Neptune by Europa, and 
brother of Erginus and Ancaeus, Apollonius 
mentions him as one of the Argonauts, and re¬ 
presents him as so fleet, that he could run 
over the surface of water without wetting his 
feet. 

EUPHEMUS, son of Ceus, led the Ciconians 

* ^ 

against Troy. 

EUPITHES, father of Antinous, the suitor of Pe¬ 
nelope, conspired against the life of Ulysses, 
and was killed by Laertes. 

EUPPIORBUS, a noble Trojan, son of Pan thus, 
wounded Patroclus, and was slain by Mene- 
laus, in the seventeenth Iliad. Pythagoras 
said, his soul had been in the body of Euphor- 
bus, at the time of the Trojan war, that he 
might better persuade others to his opinion 
concerning the transmigration or passage of a 
man’s soul from one body into another. 

EUPHRATES, a river-god. Spence describes 
him thus. ct The Tigris is very well distinguish- 
ed'from all the river-gods I have met with, by 
the tiger on which he rests his right arm. The 
Euphrates (if it be the Euphrates, for 1 am not 
quite certain of it) is marked out by the palm 
branch which he holds in his hand. They are 
said to spring from the same source. They ap¬ 
pear together on a medal of Trajan, on which 
the Genius of Mesopotamia is represented 
kneeling at the emperor’s feet, with the Tigris 
on one side of her, and the Euphrates on the 

4 

other: and Ovid speaks of them as canned to¬ 
gether in triumph.” 

EUPHROSYNE, one of the three Graces or Cha¬ 
rities, so called from her cheerfulness, because 
we ought to be free and cheerful as well in do¬ 
ing as receiving a kindness. See Graces, 

EUPHYRUS, one of the sons of Niobe. 

EU POLEM A. See Act halides. 

EURIBOEA, daughter of Plutus,. god of riches. 

JEURQPA, daughter of Agenor, king of Phoe¬ 
nicia, by his wife Telcphassa, was of such ex¬ 
quisite beauty as .to inflame the heart of Jupiter 
himself, who, to attract her notice, assumed 
the exterior of a bull, and associated with the 
cows of Agenor, whilst the princess frequented 
the meads; Pleased with his gentle demeanour, 
she at first caressed him, and at length ascend¬ 


ed his back. No sooner, however, was she 
mounted, than the god, after gradually up. 
proaching the shore, rushed at once into the 
sea, and swam with Europa to Crete. There, 
on his arrival, having resumed his own pei'son, 
he prevailed over her, and the offspring of then- 
intercourse were Minos, Sarpedon, and Rha- 

i 

damanthus. She afterwards married Asterius, 
king of the island, who, having no family by 
her, adopted her sons. She is said to have lived 
above fifteen centuries before the Christian era, 
and to have given name to Europe. 

Another Europa was one of the Oceanidae, and a 
third the wife of Danaus. 

EUROPE, the name of one of the four quarters 
or divisions of the woi'ld. fc I take Eui'ope.,” 
says Mr. Spence, to have been often meant 
under the figure of Europa on her bull. This 
is a very common subject with the old ai'tists, 
and they seem to have been as fond of repeat¬ 
ing it as Ovid is, in whom we have three or 
four several accounts of this story. There is 
however one thing observable enough from 
some gems, which I think he has not men¬ 
tioned in any of them, and that is the bull’s 
walking over the surface of the water, as if it 
were Arm land. If you are not satisfied with 
this mistress of Jupiter for a representative of 
our part of the world, you may see her as she 
was supposed to .appear in person in the hea¬ 
vens in a Greek relievo, preserved by Mont- 
faucon, relating to the deification of Hexxules, 
where she seems to attend that great hei'o, and, 
to prevent all disputes, has her name engi'avcd 
on it.” 

EUROPS, son of Aegialeus, king of Sicyon. 

EUROTAS, son of Lelex, and father of Sparta, 


the wife of Lacedaemon. 

EUROTO, daughter of Danaus by Polyxo. 
EURU.CLEIA, a Spartan festival mentioned in an 
old inscription. 

EURUTHIONION, a Grecian festival in honour 
of Ceres. 

EURUS, the Genius of the south-east wind, ac¬ 


cording to the Grecian division of the compass 
into eight points; but following the Roman divi¬ 
sion into four, Eurus was the intelligence that 
presided over all the eastern quarter of the hea¬ 
vens. “ Eurus, says Spence, according to the 
Roman poets, seems to have his chara6tcr com- 
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posed from the Apeliotes and Eurus of the 
Greeks : by one description of him he should 
have a look that seems del ighted, and m another 
he is spoken of as playful or wanton. He is 
sometimes described as impetuous, and some¬ 
times as disordered with the storm he has been 
driving along the sea. Horace gives us a pic¬ 
ture of the former, and Valerius Flaccusof the 
latter. I should be apt to imagine, from some 
expressions in the poets, that he was sometimes 
represented on horseback, or perhaps in a cha¬ 
riot, whirling through the air, but there are so 
few remains .of' the ancient artists relating to 
these airy beings, that , we have nothing from ; 
them to. confirm any such conje&ure.” 

EURY ADES, a suitor of Penelope, killed by Te- 
lamachus. * 

EURY ALE: of this name there were several; 
viz. One. of the Gorgons, who was exempt from 
mortality ; a daughter of Minos, and mother 
by Neptune of Orion ; a queen of the Amazons, 
who aided Aeetes ; and a daughter of Proetus, 
king of Argos. 

EURYALUS, a chief of the Peloponnesus, who, 

* + m 

with Diomedes and Sthenelus, conduced eighty 
ships against Troy. 

A spurious son of Ulysses and Evippe was like¬ 
wise so called, as were a son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus; one of the Argonauts ; and a Trojan 
the son of Opheltes, who accompanied Aeneas, * 
and was celebrated for his friendship to Nisus, 
son of Hyrtacus. 

EURYBATES, the herald commissioned by A- 
gamemnon to take Briseis from Achilles: 

Also one of the Argonauts, 

EUllYBI A, a Nymph, mother of Lucifer and the 
Stars. 

Also a daughter of Pontus and -Terra, and of 
Thcspius. 

EURYB1US, son of Nereus and Chloris. 

Also the son of Eurytus, king of Argos, fell hi 
the war between his subjects and the Athenians. 

EURYCLEA, daughter of Ops of Ithaca, and 
conspicuous for her beauty, was purchased ;by 
Laertes for twenty oxen, and given to Ulysses 
whose son Telemacluis she tenderly nursed. . : 

EURY DAM AS, a native of Ctimena, one of the 
Argonauts. 

Also a son of Acgyptus ; a Trojan skilled in in¬ 
terpreting dreams, who had two sons slain;by 


Diomedes, during, the siege of Troy ; the sur¬ 
name of He6t or ; and of one of the suitors of 
Penelope. 

EURYDAME, wife of Leotichydes, king Qf 
Sparta. 

EURYDICE, a princess of Thrace, near Mount 
Rhodope, wife of Orpheus, . died on the day of 
her marriage ; for Aristeus,.. a neighbouring 
prince, being in love with her, arid attempting 
to surprize her, in her flight, to avoid his vio¬ 
lence, she was killed by the bite of a serpent. 
See the sequel of this story under the article Or- 

■ pheus . ’ • * - 

There were several others of the name of Eury- 
dice ; viz. One of the Danaides, wife of Dryas ; 
a daughter of Clymenus, wife of Nestor; the 
wife of Lycurgus, king of Nemaea, in the Pe- 
leponnesus ; a wife of Aeneas ; a daughter of 
A6lor; a daughter of Amphiaraus, a daughter 
of Adrastus, &c. 

EURYGANIA, the wife of Oedipus. 

EURYLEON, called also Ascanius, king of the 
Latins. 

EURYLOCHUS, one. of Ulysses* companions, 
who alone, by not tasting the enchanting cup of 
Circe, escaped being changed to a hog. 

EURYLUS, king of the island of Coos, with his 
sons, was put to death by Hercules, on account 
of their injustice and cruelty. 

EURYMAGHUS, son of Poly bus, and. one of 

■ : Penelope’s suitors, was killed by Ulysses’. 

Also the son of Antenor, and the lover of Hippo- 

damia, were both so called. 

EURYMEDE, wife of Glaucus, king of Ephyra. 
EURYMEDON, the Giant, who is said to have 
had ah amour with Juno, prior to her riiarriagc 
with Jupiter, the fruit of which was Proriie- 
theus. This afterwards being discovered by 
Jupiter, he hurled down Eurymedon to hell. 
Another- Eurymcdoti was father of. Periboe, the 
mother, by Neptune, of Nausithous; and a third, 
the son of Faunus; h :• i 

EUUYMENES, son pf Neleus and Chlorife. 
EURYNOME, one of the Oceanides, and mother 


of the Graces. 


* • 


Also a daughter of Apollo, mother of Adrastus, 
king of Argos, .and. of SEriphylc, .wife of Am- 
phiaravs.i • .>■ 

, Of this name likewise iwcrc a Nymph, wife of 
, Or.chamus, and mother of Lcucothoe ; the 

Qq 2 
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mother of Asopus, by Jupiter ; the wife of 
Lycurgus, son of Aleus ; and one of Penelope s 

attendants. 

EURYNOMI A, a Grecian anniversary solemni¬ 
ty in honour of Eurynome, by some thought 
to be the same with Diana; by others, one.of 

the daughters of Oceanus. 

EURYNOMUS, according to Pausanias,. was one 

of the deities of hell. 

EURYOPS, the offspring of Hercules and Terp- 

sicrate. ... . * 

EURYPYLE, daughter of Thespius. 
EURYPYLUS, son of Telephus, was slain in the 
Trojan war by Pyrrhus, to which he went out 
of love to Cassandra. Also, a son of Hercules, 

' a skillful soothsayer, who reigned in the isle of 
Cos. Likewise, a Grecian chief, who led the 
Ormenian and Asterian troops against Troy in 
forty ships; a prince of Olenus, who joined 
Hercules against Laoniedon ; a son of Mecis- 
theus, who distinguished himself in the Epigo 
nian war against Thebes; a son of Temenus, 
king of Messinia, who conspired against the 
life of his father; a son of Neptune, killed by ; 
Hercules ; a Thessalian, and son of Evemon, 
who was punished with frenzy for inspecting a 
chest which fell to Iiis share in the plunder of 
Troy : also, one of Penelope’s suitors. 
EURYSACES, son of the Telemonian Ajax, by 
Tecmessa, a Phrygian, reigned after the death 
of Telamon, his .grandfather, at Salamis. 
Tecmessa . 

EURYSTHENES,.son of Aristodemus by Argia, 
enjoyed the throne of Sparta; in conjunction 

with Procles, his brother. 

EURISTHENIDAE, the posterity of Eury- 

9 

tlienes. 1 

EURYSTHEUS, was the son of Sthenelus, king 

of Mycenae,- by his wife Archippe. Alcmena, 
wife of Amphitryon, king of Thebes, being 
pregnant at the same time with Archippe, Ju¬ 
piter had ordained, that the child first born 
should have the superiority or command over 
the other; accordingly, by the intervention of 
Juno, Archippe was delivered at the end of 
seven months of a son called Eurysthcus, while 

Alcmena was not delivered of Hercules till af¬ 
ter the usual time; accordingly, Hercules, by 
thcwilL of his divine father,-was obliged to 
submit to the orders of Eurysthcus, and his ex¬ 



traordinary virtues were early and constantly 
put to th& test, as narrated under the article 
Hercules. Eurystheus, after the death of Her¬ 
cules, was so afraid of the Heraclidae, descen¬ 
dants of that hero, who, he imagined, would 
resent the severities he had imposed on Her¬ 
cules, that, by ill usage, he forced them to 
ffee to Athens, and then sent an embassy to 
that city to deliver them up, with menaces of 
a war in case ot refusal, lolaus, the friend ot 
Hercules, who was then in the shades, was so 
concerned for' his masters posteiity, that he 
obtained leave of Pluto to return to earth, and 
kill the tyrant, which having performed, he 
willingly returned to hell. Some authors say, 
he was killed by Hyllus, one of the sons of 
Hercules, about 1230 years before the Christian 

era. See Macaira.- 

EURYTE; a Nymph, and mother of Halirrho- 
thius by Neptune. Also, a daughter of Hip- 
podamas, and wife of Parthaon. 

EURYTELE, daughter of Thespius, and mother 
of Leucippus. 

EURYTHEMIS, daughter of Cleoboea, and wife 
ofThestius. 

EURYTHION . See EurytIon. 

EURYTION, the Centaur, whose., brutality to 
Hippodamia at the marriage of Pirithous, gave 
cause to the dispute between the Lapithae and 
the Centaurs, flying the weapons of Hercules 
he betook himself to Pholoe. 

Another Eurytion , the admirer of Mnesimacha, 
was killed by Hercules ; as was, of the same 
name, a herdsman of Geryon. One of the Ar¬ 
gonauts, and a son of Lycaon, were both called 
. Eurytion. 

EURYTIONE, sister of Hellotis. 

EURYTUS, king of Oechalia, promised to give 
his daughter Iole in nwriage to any one who 
could shoot nearer a mark than himself. Her¬ 
cules agreed to the proposal, and vanquishing 
Eurytus, claimed the prize, which being re¬ 
fused him, he slew Eurytus, and carried off' his 

f 

daughter. 

Eurytus, one of the rebel giants, whom Hercules 
also killed, by darting an oak at him, or, «■» 
others relate, Bacchus, by a stroke of his thyr¬ 
sus. Likewise, the name of a Centaur slain hy 

■s 

Theseus. 
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EuRYTue, one of the Molionides. See Molionides , 
A Bor. 

EUSEPUS and PEDASUS, twin sons of Bruco- 
lion, fell in the Trojan war. 

EUSORUS. See Aeneta. 

EUTERPE, one of the Muses, is distinguished 
by tibiae or pipes, whence she was called also 
Tibicina. Some say logic was invented by her. 
** It was,” says Mr. Spence, very common 
with the musicians of old to play on two pipes 
at once, agreeably to the remarks before Te¬ 
rence’s plays,, and as we often actually find 
them represented in the remains of the artists. 
It was over this species of music that Euterpe 
presided, as one learns from the very first ode 
of Horace. I have also seen her represented 
with the Fistula, or Calami in her hand. It is 
under this lower character that Ausonius speaks 
of her.” 

EUTHYMUS. His story is this: When Ulysses 
came among the Temessians, they slew one of 
his companions, to appease whose genius, which 
affiifted them with many calamities, they were 
forced yearly to offer him the most beautiful 
of their virgins ; till, at last, Euthymus, 
a viftor in the Olympic games, being admit¬ 
ted into the temple, fought the Genius, (who 
was of a very black complexion, a terrible 
shape, and clothed in a wolfs skin,) beat him 
out of the city, forced him to take refuge in 
the sea, and having released the virgin, she was 
bestowed on him in reward of so desperate an 
enterprize. 

EVADNE, by some said to be mother of Janus, 
by Apollo. This honour is by others, however, 
paid to Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, king 
of Athens. 

Evadne, daughter of Iphis, from love to her 
husband Capaneus, cast herself, at his funeral, 
into the fire, and was consumed with him. 

Evadne, daughter of Strymon and Neaera, was 
wife of Argus, and bore him four children. 

EVAN, a name of Bacchus, from the acclama¬ 
tions of the Bacchae, who were therefore called 

Evantes. 

EVANDER, a famous Arcadian chief, denomi¬ 
nated the son of Mercury, on account of his 
eloquence, having accidentally killed his father, 
by advice of his mother Nicostrata, left Arca¬ 
dia, and came into Italy, about sixty years be¬ 


fore the Trojan war, Faunus being then king 
of the Aboriginis. This prince, by transfer¬ 
ring the use of letters thither, gained the af- 

. feftions of the Aborigines, who, without con¬ 
sidering him as their king, obeyed him as a 
man of uncommon wisdom. But nothing pro¬ 
cured him more the veneration of that people, 
than the reputation of his mother, called by the 
Greeks, Themis, by the Latins, Car men ta, and 
looked upon as a divinity. Evander, having 
learned not long before from Carmenta, that 
an hero, a son of Jupiter, was one day to arrive 
in the country, and that his heroic achieve¬ 
ments would raise him to divine honours* 
no sooner heard the name of Hercules, than 
he was determined to be the first who should 
do honour to him, even in his life-time, as a 
divinity. Thus he erected an altar to him in 
haste, and after having imparted to the hero his 
mother’s predictions, sacrificed to him, and 
obtained the consent of the whole nation that 

• 9 

such a solemnity should be celebrated annually, 
according to the Grecian rites, which he him¬ 
self carefully taught them; and for that office 
two of the most noble families were set apart, 
those of the Pticians, and the Periarians: the 
former, according to the Roman historians, was 
afterwards entirely destroyed, for offering to 
transfer the performance of the ceremony upon 
slaves, while that of the Periarians, faithful to 

. their engagements, was subsisting in the time of 
Cicero. Evander, for his probity and wisdom, 
his being son of a prophetess, and the sup¬ 
posed son of a deity, had divine worship paid 
him after his death. Evander was father of 
Pallas. See Carmcnta . 

EVANTES, priestesses of Bacchus, thus called, 
because, in celebrating the Orgia, or solemni¬ 
ties of Bacchus, they ran about in a distrafted 
' manner, crying Evan, Evan! Obe Evan! The 
word is formed from Eu«y, a title or appellation 
of Bacchus. See Bacchus , Bacchanalia . 

EVAS, a commander under Aeneas, killed by 


Mezentius. 

EVATES, a branch or division of the ancient 
Celtic philosophers, the Druids. Strabo dis¬ 
tinguishes the philosophers among the Britons 
and Gauls into three sefts, the Bardi, the Eva- 
tes, and the Druids : he adds, that the Bardi 
were poets and musicians ; the Evatesy priests 
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and naturalists ; and the Druids, moralists as 
well as naturalists. .Marcellinus, Vossius, and 
Hornius, reduce them all. to two se<5fs, 'the 
Bardi and Druids. Lastly, Caesar compre¬ 
hends them all under the name of Druids.— 
The Evates, or Vates of Strabo, might pro-, 
bably be what other authors, and particularly 
Marcellinus, call Eubages ; but M. Bouche 
distinguishes between them: the Evates, he 
says, were- such as took care of the sacrifices, 
and other ceremonies of religion ; and the Eu¬ 
bages, those who contemplated the secrets of 
nature. See Eubages , Druids . 

EVEHUS, EVIHUS, EVOUS, names of Bac¬ 
chus, either because Jupiter, when in the war 
of the Giants he did not see Bacchus, cried 
out, Alas, my son! or, because, when he found 
Bacchus had overcome the Giants, by chang¬ 
ing himself into a lion, he cried out. Well 
done , son ! 

EVEMERION, the same with Thelesphorus. See 
Thele sphoms. 

EV1PPE, mother of the Pier ides, whom Ovid re¬ 
presents as changed into magpies. 

Also, one of the Danaides, and wife of Imbras. 

EVIPPUS : Of this name were a son of Thestius, 
king of Pieuron, killed by Iphiclus, his bro¬ 
ther, whilst hunting the Calydonian boar; and 
a Lycian, slain by Patroclus. 

EVOCATIO, or EVOCATION, among the Ro¬ 
mans a religious ceremony always observed by 
them at undertaking the siege of a town, 
wherein they solemnly called upon the gods 
and goddesses of the place to forsake it and 
come over to them: without the performance 
of this ceremony, they either thought, that the 
place could not be taken, or that it would be 
sacrilege to take the gods prisoners. The 
form of Evocation used at taking the city of 

Carthage is thus related by Macrobius.- 

Whether it be god or goddess under whose 
tuition the city and people of Carthage arc, I 
supplicate you, I conjure you, and I ear¬ 
nestly request you, ye great gods, who have 
taken this city and people under your pro¬ 
tection, to abandon both city and* people, to 
quit all these mansions, temples, sacred pla¬ 
ces, to cast them off; infuse into them fear, 
consternation, and a spirit of forgetfulness, 
and vouchsafe to repair to Rome, to dwell 


amongst us; graciously accept of our man¬ 
sions, temples, sacred things, and of our 
whole city. Let it be seen that ye are the 
defence of me and my army, and of the Ro¬ 
man people. Grant me these petitions, and 
I vow and promise to found temples and games 
to your honour/' They always took it for 
granted that their prayers were heard, and 
that the gods had deserted the place and come 
over to them, provided they were able to make 

themselves masters of it.-Another sort of 

Evocation was that which was used in calling 
forth the gods: to understand this, we should 
remember, that it was a do6trine in the Pagan 
theology, that the gods, in a particular man¬ 
ner, presided over certain places, and that fre¬ 
quently, several of these places were under the 
prote6fion of the same deity, and it being im¬ 
possible to bring all at once, the ceremony of 
Evocation was used when the presence of one 
or more were judged needful. They had hymns 
peculiar to this occasion, which they called 
y.A£7m>coi, as are most of those which are ascribed 
to Orpheus, and the poet Proclus: these hymns 
were generally composed in two parts ; the 
first, in praise of the gods, and in celebrating 
the different places under their prote<5tion; 
the second contained the invitatory prayer, by 
which they endeavoured to allure them to 
those places where their presence was wanted. 
When they thought their patron god was ar¬ 
rived, they celebrated the festival called Epi- 
demia. When the danger was over, for which 
they had called the gods, they gave them li¬ 
berty to go thence, and they had other hymns 
for celebrating their departure. Scaligcr ob¬ 
serves, that these hymns, which were called 
A7ro7rs/u,Tixo», wherein Ifachilides chiefly excelled, 
were of greater length than those used of the 
invitatory kind, in order to detain them as long 
as possible ; for when we desire, says he, we 
want to be quickly possessed of the object of 
our wishes, but to be as long as possible before 
we; be deprived of it. There were yet diffe¬ 
rent sorts of Evocations, vyhich are fully de¬ 
scribed in that part of the article Divination , 
which treats of Magic and Incantations . 

EX ADI US, one of the Lapithae, who was present 
at the marriage of Pirithous. 

EX1TER1A, among the Greeks, oblations or 
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prayers to any of the gods for prosperous 
egress. They were offered by generals before 
they went forth to war ; by men going from 
home ; and by such as were about to make 
their exit from the world. 

EXTISPEX, an officer who viewed and examin¬ 
ed the entrails of victims, in order to draw 
presages from them, as to futurity. This kind 


of divination, called Extispiciunij was exceed- 
ingly prevalent in Greece, where there were 
two families, the Janidae and Clytidae, con¬ 
secrated, or set apart, peculiarly for it. In Ita¬ 
ly, the first Extispices were, the Hetrurians, 
among whom, likewise, the art was in great es¬ 
timation. 


FAM 


FAT 


Fab ii, fabiAns: a part of the Luperci, priests 

of Pan. These priests consisted of two colle¬ 
ges, one of which was called the Fabii, the 
other Quintilii, from their respective chiefs.— 
The Fabii were for Romulus, and the Quintilii 
for Remus. See Luperci. 

FABULINUS, one of the tutelar deities of in¬ 
fants. 

FABULOUS. Varro divides the duration of 
the world into three states or periods : the first 
afa\ov, the obscure, or dark , including all the 
time before the deluge ; for the Heathens had 
some faint idea of a deluge, and a confused 
tradition deduced from it, but knew nothing 
of what had passed before. The second period 
he calls the or fabulous ; including, the 

time from the deluge to the first Olympiad, and 
making, according to Father Petau, 1,552 years; 
or to the destruction of Troy, which was 1164 
years after the deluge; or 308 after the delivery 
from Egypt. This period is called sometimes 
Fabulous , and sometimes Heroic ; the first on 
account of the fables in which the history and 
learning of those ages are veiled; the second 
from the heboes or sons of the gods, whom the 
poets feign to have lived in those days. 

FACTION, king of Lyrnessus. See B rise is. 

FAESULAE, a city of Etruria, renowned for 
its Augurs. 

FAIRIES: See Gnomes. 

FAMA, FAME, possessed a place amongst the 
divinities of the ancients. Her person is de¬ 
scribed by Hesiod, though her genealogy is 
omitted ; nor arc we without elaborate repre¬ 
sentations of her by Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. 
From Pausanias we learn, that she was wor¬ 
shipped at Athens, and Plutarch, in particu¬ 
lar, mentions her temple. Some report that 
Fame, like the Giants, was the offspring of the 
Earth, who, to be avenged of the gods, and 
especially of Jupiter, by whom her children 
had been thunder-struck, brought forth this 
monster to blaze abroad their crimes, and 
make them universally known. The common 


* 
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representation of Fame is in a flying attitude, 
sounding a trumpet, to denote the surprise, 
attention, and discourse she occasions ,* with a 
flowing robe, wrought all over with eyes, ears, 
and tongues; all the upper part of her wings 
is quite studded, as it were, with eyes ; and 
indeed Virgil obsei'ves that she had an eye al¬ 
most under every feather. The only figures 
I have seen of her,” says the author of Poly- 
nretis, “ is the little one in brass in the Great 
Duke’s collection at Florence. The poets are 
much more frequent in their accounts of her 
personage: they describe her as winged, and as 
.hurrying along with a very busy motion. Vir- 
• gil makes her a growing figure, a thing which 
was out of the power of the painters or statu¬ 
aries to express, and which it is difficult enough 
even to conceive: he gives her not only a great 
number of eyes, but of ears, tongues, and 
mouths too, so that he may very well call her 
a horrid goddess, and even a monster, as he 
does. Statius dresses her up in a robe, wrought 
all over with murders, battles, and sieges. 
Ovid is yet more particular in his account of 
this goddess than either of them : he describes 
her court, and all her attendants in it: he says 


, her palace is in the midst of the world, between 
the earth, seas, and heavens, whence she sees 
and hears whatever is transacted in all of them. 
Virgil makes her fly about by night, and sit on 
the top of this her palace, or on some other 
eminence, by day.” 

FANUM, among the Romans, a temple or place 
consecrated to some deity. The deified men 
and women among the Heathens had likewise 
their Faha: even the great philosopher Cicero 
creCted one to his daughter Tullki. 

FASCELfS, a name of Diana. 

FASC1NUM, a name of Priapus. 

FATE. See Necessity . 

FATES, DESTINIES, or PARCAE, goddesses 
supposed to preside over the accidents and c- 
veuts, and to determine the date or period ot 
human life. They were reckoned by the an- 
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eientft to be three in number, because all things 
have a beginning, progress, and end.. They 
were the daughters of Jupiter and Themis^ and 
sisters to the Horae, or Hours ; others say they 
were children of Nox and Erebus, or of 
Necessity, or of Ocean us, or of that rude and 
indigested mass called Chaos. * Their names, 
amongst the Greeks, were Atropos, Clotho, 
and Lachesis, and among the Latins Nona, 
Decima, and Morta. They are called Parcae, 
because, as Varro thinks, they .distributed to 
mankind good .and bad things at their birth ; 
or, as the common and received opinion is, be¬ 
cause they spare nobody. They were always of 
the same mind, so that though dissensions some¬ 
times arose among the other gods, no difference 
was ever known to subsist among these three 
sisters, whose decrees were immutable. To 
them was entrusted the spinning and manage¬ 
ment of the thread of life ; Clotho held the 
distaff, Lachesis turned the wheel, and Atro¬ 
pos cut the thread. Plutarch, tells us they re¬ 
presented the three parts of the world, viz. 
the firmament of the fixed stars, the firmament 
of the planets, and the space of air between the 
moon and the earth ; Plato says they represent¬ 
ed times past, present, and to come. There 
were no divinities in the Pagan world who had 
a more absolute power than the Fates ; they 
were the secretaries of the gods, and at the mo¬ 
ment of each person's birth, decreed what 
should happen to him in the world. The celes-! 
tial Venus has been reputed the eldest of the 
Fates. Delius, an ancient composer of hymns 
to the gods, says that Lucina, called Prepo- 
mene, was one of them, and that she was much 
older than Saturn. At Megara was a statue 
of Jupiter Olympius, made of gold and ivory, 
by Theoscomus, which bore upon its head the 
hours and the Fates. The Destinies are vari¬ 
ously described ; sometimes they are represen¬ 
ted as old women, one holding a distaff ano¬ 
ther a wheel, and the third a pair of scissars, 
in robes of white, bordered with purple, and 
Heated on thrones, with chaplets on their heads, 
composed of the flower Narcissus ; sometimes 
Clotho is represented in a robe of various co¬ 
lours, with a crown of stars upon her head, 
Lachesis in a garment covered with stars, and 

Atropos in black, bpcncc hath remarked that 
Fol , /, k 


» 

“ the three Centimes were loolfed upop a@ the 
dispensers of the eternal decrees of Jupiter, and 
were all of them sometimes supppsedrto spin .the 
party-coloured thread of each man's life. • Thus 
are they represented on a medal, each with a 
distaff in her hand. The fullest and best de¬ 
scription of them I have met with in any of the 
ppets, is in Catullus: he represents them as all. 
spinning, and at the same time .singing, and 
foretelling the birth and fortunes of Achilles, 
at Peleqs' wedding : his description is an abso¬ 
lute pi<5ture: they are extremely old, and dres¬ 
sed .close in long rob.es that reach down to their 
feet; their robes are white, edged at the bot¬ 
tom with purple: they have rose-coloured veils, 
on their heads, fastened with white z nttac, or 
ribbands." The Fates, however, as represented 
in the description here cited from Catullus, will 
be found to differ materially from more than one 
monument of antiquity. They are frequently 
found to be present at the death of Meleager, 
and appear as beautiful virgins with wings, and 
also without wings, on their heads; and are dis¬ 
tinguished iri other respeCls by the attributes 
usually assigned them. One is always in the 
a<5t of writing on a roll. Sometimes they are 
exhibited as but two, and, conformably to this 
idea, Pausanias mentions their statues in the pe¬ 
ristyle of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. • A 
late ingenious writer, in giving the true my¬ 
thology of these characters, apprehends them 
to have been, originally, nothing more than 
the mystical figure or symbols which represent¬ 
ed the months of January, 'February, and 
March, among the Egyptians, who depicted 
them in female dresses, with the instruments 
of spinning and weaving, which was the great 
business carried on in that season. These ima¬ 
ges they called Parc, which signifies linen 
cloth , to denote the manufacture produced by 

this temporary industry. The Greeks, ever 
fertile in invention, and knowing nothing of 
the true sense of these allegorical figures, gave 

them a turn suitable to their genius. 

FATUA, aname ofCybclc, becauscit was thought 
that new-born children never cried till they 
touched the earth. 

Also the name of any country goddess, or fairy of 
the woods, ■ 

FATU A. See Fauna. 

It r 
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FATUARII, in antiquity, persons who, appear¬ 
ing inspired, foretold things to come.' The 
word is formed of Fatua , wife of Faunus. See 

Fatua . 

FATUUS, a rural god or fairy ; a king Obe- 
ron. 

FAULA, a paramour of Hercules. 

FAUNA, a name of Cybele, because she is said 
to favour all creatures, 

FAUNA, a Roman divinity, daughter of Picus, 
and sister and wife of king Faunus, was sup¬ 
posed to inspire women with the knowledge of 
futurity, as Faunus himself did nien. She had 
her name Fatua from fari , q. d. vatic mart, to 
prophesy. After her knowledge of Faunus, she 
is said to have never seen a man. Some suppose 
her the Bona Dea, whilst others pretend that 
she was notorious for drunkenness, and on that 
account was beaten to death by her husband. 
Her original name was Marica, but under that 

of Fauna the Roman Matrons sacrificed in the 

% 

night, and with such secrecy, that it was death 
for any man so much as even to look into the 
temple, on account of her total seclusion from 
the sex, her husband excepted ; who, to com¬ 
pensate for the severity of his discipline, be¬ 
stowed on her the rites of consecration, after 
which she obtained the gift of prophecy; and 
as myrtle rods were the instruments with which 
he chastised her, no myrtle was suffered to be 
brought into her temple. The beverage, how- 
every of her votaries was called milk, and not 
wine, 

FAUN ALIA, Roman festivals in honour of Fau- 
mis: the first was observed on the ides of Fe¬ 
bruary, or 13th of that month, the second on 
the 16th of the calends of March, and the third 
on the nones, or 5th of December. The prin¬ 
cipal sacrifice was a roe-buck, or rather, ac¬ 
cording to Horace, a kid, accompanied with 
libations of wine, and burning of incense. It 
was properly a country festival, being per¬ 
formed in the fields and villages with singular 
ebullitions of joy and devotion. 

FAUNI, oa FAUNS,, a species of demi-gods, in¬ 
habiting the forests, called also Sylvani, SyIvans . 
They were sons of Faunus and Fauna, or Fa¬ 
tua, king and queen of the Latins, and though 
accounted demi-gods, were supposed to die 
after a long life. Arnobius, indeed, has shewn 


that their father, or chief, lived only one hun¬ 
dred and twenty years. The Fauns were Ro¬ 
man deities, unknown, to the Greeks. The 
Roman Faunus was the same with the Greek 
Pan ; and as in the Poets we find frequent 
mention of Fauns , and Pans , or Panes, in the 
plural number, most probably the Fauns were 
the same with the Pans, and all descended from 
one progenitor. The Romans called them 
Fauni, Ficarii. The denomination Ficarii was 
not derived from the Latin ficus, sifig, as some 
have imagined, -but from ficus , fid , a sort of 
fleshy tumour or excrescence growing on the 
eye-lids and other parts of the body, which the 
Fauns were represented as having. They were 
called Fauni, afando , from speaking , because 

4 • 

they were wont to speak and converse with 
men-; an instance of which is given in the voice 
that was heard from the wood, in the battle be- 
tween the Romans and Etrurians for the re¬ 
storation of the Tarquins, and which encou¬ 
raged the Romans to fight. The Fauni were 
reported, when they met any persons, to terrify 
and stupify them with their look, and were the 
frequent cause of abortion to women. We are 
told that the Fauni were husbandmen, the 
Satyrs vine-dressers, and the Sylvani those who 
cut down wood in the forests. The Fauns were 
represented with horns on their heads, pointed 
ears, and crowned with branches of the pine, 
which was a tree sacred to them, whilst their 
lower extremities resembled a goat’s. Spence 
describes them as rr a sort of woodland deities 
that ranged all over the country, but seem 
more particularly.to have delighted in the vine¬ 
yards, and in those fields interspersed with 
vines.” You see them, adds he “in some of 
the works of the ancient artists, even eating the 
grapes in the hands of Bacchus, and they ap¬ 
pear generally as attendants on that god in the re¬ 
presentations of Bacchanal feasts and processions. 
IhaveamcdalofaFaun and a Fauncss: the Faun 
is a copy of that famous one in the Great Duke's 
collection at Florence, and is dancing with some 


of the musical instruments in his hands that 
were used in the feasts of Bacchus ; as the Fau¬ 
ncss shews the playfulness, which makes one of 
the chief parts in the character of tins class of 


deities. The Fauns were partly of the Satyr 
kind : they had something of the ferine, as you 


ii 
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see by their tails, little horns, and pointed ears. 
They have all the agility and playfulness of the 
Satyrs, but they were not so savage and horrid 
in their form, nor so abandoned in their lewd¬ 
ness. The chief passion both of the Fauns and 
Satyrs seems to have been for the Nymphs, 
though there were female Satyrs, as well as 

Faunesses. I have often wondered how it 

■ 

comes about, that these Nymphs and Fauns 
should be so common a subject with the ancient 
artists, and so very uncommon in the poets. 

However- it happened, the latter have very few 

* 

passages that are descriptive either of the per¬ 
sonages or attributes of these deities, and, in- 

. deed, any thing that I know of worth men¬ 
tioning.” 

To this account the following remarks may be 

added :<-The most beautiful statues of the 

young Fauns, or Satyrs present a pleasing 
image of beautiful and well-proportioned 
youth. Their youth, however, is marked by 
a vulgar profile, flattish nose, whence the term 
Smii, and an air of simplicity and innocence 
united to‘ a characteristic grace. Sometimes 
these Satyrs were exhibited with a merry coun¬ 
tenance, and their jaws fringed with hair, like 
a goat’s. Of this kind is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful heads of antiquity in point of execution, 
at present in the Villa Albani. The beautiful 
sleeping Faun of the Barbarini palace, appears 
to have been copied from nature, without the 
consciousness of the subject itself, and there¬ 
fore exhibits simplicity, unblended with the 
slightest constraint. ■ The old Fauns, Satyrs, 
or Sileni, (for so they likewise were called), 
and particularly the superintendant of Bacchus, 
have, in serious compositions, features by no 
means disposed to merriment. Their well- 
formed bodies characterize the maturity of age. 
The hair of the Fauns and Satyrs is strong, and 
curled at the extremities. Their faces, when 
expressive of comic grace, are marked by a 
smile of hilarity, which draws up the termina¬ 
tions of the mouth, and as it were depresses by 
expanding the nose. 

FAUNUS, husband of Fauna or Fatua, was son 
of Picus, king of the Latins, who reigned in 
Italy about the time when Orpheus inti’oduced 
the rites of Bacchus into Greece. Faunus him¬ 
self was contemporary with Pandion, king of 
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Athens, and governed Italy during his reign. 
The worship of the gods among the people of 
Italy, who, before that time, had little devo¬ 
tion or reverence, was introduced by him ; if 
the human sacrifices which he instituted to Sa¬ 
turn may be called religion : he also 'taught 
them the knowledge qf husbandry, and other 
useful practices. Faunus is said to have kept 
himself almost always concealed, on which ac¬ 
count he was confounded with Pan. Diony¬ 
sius of Halicarnassus reports, that Faunus was 
the son of Mars, and that he reigned in Italy 
when Evander landed there : he adds, the com¬ 
mon opinion was, that Faunus was that wild 
god whose voice was heard by night in. the 

forests, to the great terror of the people..-- 

Faunus, with his sons the Fauni, were wor¬ 
shipped only in Italy, being deities wholly un¬ 
known in Greece. Faunus deified his father 
Picus, and conferred the gift of prophecy upon 
his wife and sister Fauna, or Fatua. His son 
Stercutius also received divine honours, on ac¬ 
count of his introducing the pi'aCtice of culti- K 
vating the ground by dunging and manuring 
it. Horace makes Faunus the -guardian and 
proteCtor of men of wit, and Virgil, a god of 
oracles and predictions; but this is, perhaps, 
founded on the etymology of his name, for 
Pbonein in Greek, and Fari in Latin, of 
which it has been supposed a derivative, sig¬ 
nify to speak; and it was, perhaps, for the same 
reason, they called his wife Fauna , q. d. Fati- ’ 
dica i prophetess . Faunus is described by. Ovid 
with horns on his head, and crowned with the 
pine-tree. 

FAUSTITAS, a goddess amongst the Romans, 
whom they supposed to preside over cattle.. 
FAUST ULUS, cither the foster-father of the 
twin-brothers Romulus and Remus, or the 
person to whom they were committed by A- 
mulius in order to be destroyed. It is said 
that Acca Laurentia, wife of Faustulus, who 
was herdsman to Amulius, nursed these cbil- 

V 9 

dren. Faustulus is recorded to have perished 
in the quarrel betwixt these brothers, whqm 
he had preserved, at the hazard of his life. 

FAV I AN I, youths who celebrated the feasts of 
Faunus, being girt with a skin, but entirely 
naked besides. 

FAVOR, or FAVOUR, a goddess, called by 

Rr 2 
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sortie the daughter of Fortune; by others, of 
Betoty; fthd by others, the child of Wit. A- 
pellet fainted her with Flattery walking before 
her. Riches*, Pride, Honour, and Pleasure 
surrounding her, and Envy at her heels: she 
had wings to l'epresent her proneness to turn 
at every caprice or change of fortune, and was 
blind, to shew a want of discrimination in 
distingiushing her friends. 

FEAR, in Latin Metus, Favor, and Timor , accord- 
ing to some authors, was daughter of Mars and 
Venus. However that were, the Pagans dei¬ 
fied the passion. Tullus Hostilius introduced 
the worship of this goddess at Rome ; for when 
in the battle betwixt the Romans and Veientes 
it was told him, that the Albans had revolted, 
and the Romans grew afraid and pale, in this 
doubtful conjuncture he vowed a temple to Pal- 

i 

lor and Pavor. The Ephori of Sparta ereCted 
a temple to Fear near their tribunal, to strike 
an awe into those who approached it. Fear 
was also worshipped at Corinth. At the altar 
of Fear supplications were put up, that they 
might be preserved from the influence of a 
shameful panic on the day of battle. Theseus 
•before engaging the Amazons, in obedience to 
the command of an oracle, sacrificed to Fear, 

' that his troops might-not be seized with it; 
and Alexander performed the same ceremony 
before the battle of Arbela. Virgil places 
Fear in the entrance of hell, in compa¬ 
ny with Diseases, Old Age, &c. and Ovid, 
in the retinue of Tisiphone, one of the Fu¬ 
ries. 

FEAST, FESTIVAL, Festivals, among the 
ancient Greeks, were instituted upon various 
accounts; first, in honour of the gods, to whom, 
besides the worship daily paid, some more so¬ 
lemn times were set apart, especially, if they 
had conferred any signal favour on the public, 
or upon private persons. Secondly, in order to 
procure some special favour from the gods, or 
to appease their anger in times of public cala¬ 
mity. Thirdly, in memory of deceased friends, 
or of those who had performed any remarkable 
service to their country, or died valiantly in 
defence of it: and fourthly, as a time of ease 
and repose from labour. 'Originally'the Greeks 
had few or no festivals, except those after har¬ 
vest or vintage, at which they feasted on the 


fruits they had gathered, esteeming it a kind 
of offering to the gods/ In later ages, as the 
number of the gods increased, and the fruga¬ 
lity of antiquity disappeared, the number of 
festivals was augmented, and games, proces¬ 
sions, and other ceremonies were introduced, 
to the vast charge of the public. The Athe¬ 
nians, who had twice as many gods as any other 
city, had proportionally mor.e festivals; nor 
did the number and frequency of them abate 
their solemnity, splendor, and expence. The 
shops and courts of judicature were shut, the 
labourers-suspended their toil, tradesmen ab¬ 
stained from their employments, and mourners 
intermitted their sorrows ; it was unlawful for 
a cry, a groan, or a sigh to be heard: nothing 
but ease and pleasure, mirth and jollity, dared 
to approach them. Most festivals were cele¬ 
brated at the public charge, and least the trea¬ 
sury should be exhausted by so frequent eva¬ 
cuations, means were contrived to replenish 
it. After Thrasybulus had deposed the tyrants, 
their estates were confiscated to this use; and 
when the state was reduced to its pristine de¬ 
mocracy, if any citizens became too formida¬ 
ble from wealth, it was customary to compel 
.from them contributions to support the public 
festivals.—r-That the feasts of the Romans 
were numerous, their.kalendar will fully evince. 
On such days, as in Greece, the labourers and 
artificers rested from their work, with an ex¬ 
ception in favour of some necessary things. 
They called their festivals by the name of 
Feriae , which signifies days of rest. They were 
of four sorts ; first, Feriae Stativac, immoveable 
Feasts, or'such as fell always on the same day 
of the year; and these were marked in the ka¬ 
lendar. Secondly, Feriae Concept]vac, moveable 
Feasts, appointed on uncertain days, at the 
pleasure of the pontiffs. Thirdly , Ferine Im- 
perativac, extraordinary holyclays, kept by pub¬ 
lic authority, as the occasions of the common¬ 
wealth required. Fourthly, Ferine N undin ac, 
which were days for fairs and extraordinary 
markets . Before the Roman kalendar was made 
public, it was the business of the Curiones to 
give notice of the festivals to be observed in 
each month. The Feriae Conceptivae and /w- 
pcralivae were declaimed by a herald in all public 
places, in these, words, Lavatio deum inatris cst 
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ho die; fovis epulum eras est, 'and the like. The 
particular festivals of the Greeks, Romans, &c. 
are mentioned in the course of the alphabet. 
FEBRIS, or FEVER. The ancients deified the 
diseases, as well as the passions and actions of 
• men. - Virgil places them in the entrance of 
hell. Fever had a teniple on Mount Palatine, 
and two more irt different parts of Rome.— 
There is still extant an inscription to this god¬ 
dess in.the following words: Febri. divae. Fe- 
bri. sanctae. Febri. Magnae. Camilla, ama- 
ta. pro. filio. male, affecto. Other deities of 
this kind were worshipped by them for the same 
reason as Febris, which was, that she should not 


hurt them. 

<• 

FEBRUA, among the Romans, festivals or sa-. 
crifices for the repose of the dead. They were 
celebrated at the graves and monuments of the 
deceased,'with lighted torches and wax tapers. 
These sacrifices were called Februa, from the 
Latin word februa , which signifies to purge , or 
lustrate ; because they then made cakes which 
were said to be purified with the seed of barley 
or wheat. The Februa were celebrated during 
twelve days in the- month of February, which 
thence took its name. The design of these 
sacrifices is somewhat controverted: Pliny 
states them as performed to render the infer¬ 
nal gods propitious to the deceased, though 

* some of the moderns have imagined, that they 
were intended to appease the deceased them* 
selves, and were offered immediately to them 
as a sort of deities. What confirms the former 
sentiment is, that Pluto himself is surnamed 
Februus. The word is of ancient use in the 
Latin tongue ; from the very foundation of the 

• city wc meet with Februa, for purifications ; and 
Februarc, to purge , or purify . Varro derives it 
from the Sabines; Vossius, and others, from 
ferveo , to be. hot ; because purifications were 
chiefly performed with fire and hot water. 
Some go higher, and even deduce the word 
from phcr 3 or pbavar, which in Syriac and Ara¬ 
bic Inis the same signification with ferbuit , or 
efferbutt, ‘and might probably signify likewise 
to purify; for pbavar, in Arabic, denotes a pre¬ 
parative given women in child-bed, to bring 
away the after-birth ; and among the Romans, 
Februa was the name of the goddess supposed 
to preside over parturition. 



FEBRUA, FEBRUALIS, FEB RU AT A, FE- 
BRULA, names of Juno, because sacrifices were 
offered her in the month of February. Her fes¬ 
tival was celebrated on the same day with the 
feasts of Pan, when, the Luperci, priests of 
Pan, the god of shepherds, running naked 1 
through the city of Rome, and streaking the" 
hands and bodies of pregnant women with the 
cloak of Juno, that is, the skin of a goat, pu¬ 
rified them; a ceremony supposed to cause 
fruitfulness in the women, and easy labours.— 
AH sorts of purgation in any sacrifices, were 

called Februa. The animals sacrificed to Juno 

# 

were, a white cow, a swine, and a sheep ; to 
her also were sacred, the goose: and the pea- 

i 

cock. 

♦ 

FEBRUUS, the imaginary god of- lustrations or 
purgations. He is generally taken to be Pluto. 

FECIALES,a college of' priests instituted by 
Numa, consisting of twenty persons selected 
from the best families. Their business was to 
arbitrate in all matters relating to war and 
peace, and to a<5t as guardians of the public 
faith; for which reason Varro derives their 
name from^rf^, and others, a feedere facicndo. - 
It is probable they were ranked among the offi¬ 
cers of religion, to procure them the greater 
deference and authority, and to render their 
persons more sacred among the people. If the 
commonwealth had received any injury from a 
foreign state, these officers were immediately 
dispatched to demand satisfaction, and if they 
could not procure it, were to attest the gods 
against the people and country, and to de¬ 
nounce war; otherwise, they confirmed the 
alliance, or contracted a new one, which they 
ratified by sacrificing an hog. In the reign of 
Ancus Marti us, the Latins having made incur¬ 
sions upon the Roman frontiers, the Feciales 
were sent to denounce war against them : one 
of these holy heralds, having a pointed javelin 
in his hand, cried out with a loud voice* 

“ Hear, Jupiter, and thou Juno! Hear Quiri- 
mis, andyc gods of heaven, earth, and hell! I 
take you to witness, that the Latin people are un¬ 
just, and as this people hascommitted-outrages 
against the Romans, the Roman people and my¬ 
self, with the consent of the Senate, declare 
war against them.” Without the consent of 
the Feciales it was not lawful for any .private 
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soldier, nor even the emperor himself, to take 
yp arms ; the war, if it could not be amicably 
adjusted, was to begin from them, and when 
they had determined it to be just, the chief 
magistrate might deliberate concerning the 
conduct of it. It is said, that the slaughter 
and destrudfion which the Gauls made of the 
Romans, was the consequence of neglecting 
this religious proceeding; for while this peo¬ 
ple were besieging Clusium, Fabius Ambustus 
was sent to.their camp, with propositions of 
peace in favour of the besieged, but receiving 
a rude and peremptory answer, he challenged 
the bravest of the foe to single combat, and 
slew him. The Gauls complained of Fabius to 
the Senate, who, contrary to faith, had taken 
arms without declaring war. The Senate de¬ 
bated the matter, and the Feciales were of opi¬ 
nion, that Fabius ought to be delivered into 
the hands, of the Gauls, but he appealing to 
the people, by their protection, escaped the 
sentence. Soon after, the Gauls marched to 
Rome, and sacked the whole city, except the 
Capitol. We are told, thatNuma borrowed 
this institution from the old inhabitants of La- 
tium, or from those of Ardea. There is no 
doubt but it was first introduced into Italy by 
the Pelasgi, who had always some persons of a 
sacred character to march at the head of their 
armies, without any other arms or weapons 
than a caduceus adorned with fillets. These 
Feciales were likewise called Oratores, which 
seems to imply, that they were so called, not 
from facere, to do , but from fori, to speak. 

FELICITY, in Latin Felicitas, Faustinas , or 
Happiness . The ancient Pagans deified Felicity 
or Happiness, who had many altars, and was 
adored both by the Greeks and Romans: the 
former honoured this goddess under the names 
of Endaimonia and Macaria, daughter of Her¬ 
cules, the same with Felicitas. The Athenians 
consulting an oracle on the success of a battle, 
were informed, they should gain the vi&ory if 
one of the children of Hercules would submit 
to a voluntary death ; on this Macaria killed 
herself, and the Athenians becoming victorious, 
paid her veneration under the name of Felicity. 
It was late before the Romans raised Felicity 
to the rank of a divinity, indeed not till about 
six hundred years after the building of the city. 


when Lucullus, upon his return from the war 
with Mithridates and Tigranes, built her a 
temple. Pliny says, that this general enjoined 
Arcesilanus, the statuary, to make the statue 
of this goddess, and that both the general and 

statuary died before the work was finished._ 

Felicity is represented as a female, clothed in 
a. purple vestment trimmed with silver, sitting 
on an imperial thr.one, and holding in one 
hand a caduceus, and in the other a cornuco¬ 
pia : she is frequently figured on medals with 
the same attributes, and this inscription, 
Felicitas Temporum, Felicitas Augusti, Fe¬ 
licitas Publica, See. Mr. Spence says, Hap¬ 
piness has the caduceus of Mercury in one hand, 
and a cornucopia in the other: this, in * the 
language of the statuaries, seems to signify 
much the same with the Latin proverb, Ouis- 
que suae fortunae faber, that every one's own good 
sense is the making of bis good fortune or happi¬ 
ness in the world: or the caduceus may signify 
peace, and the cornucopia plenty, which are 
two of the principal ingredients of happiness. 

The medalists call her Felicitas; and it is the 

\ 

same goddess, or some very near relation of 
her’s, that Horace speaks of personally by the 
name of Faustinas, where, by the way, he seems 
to hint, that she chuses rather to dwell in the 
country than in cities. 

FER ALIA, a Roman festival observed on the 
11th of February, in honour of the manes, or 
ghosts, of their deceased friends and relations. 
The ceremony consisted in the payment of lit¬ 
tle offerings and presents at their graves.—* 
This festival was instituted by Numa: during 
the celebration of it marriages were forbidden, 
and the temples of other divinities shut up; 
because they fancied that all the time of this 
festival, which continued eleven days, the 
ghosts suffered no pains in hell, but were per¬ 
mitted to wander about their graves, and feast 
upon the meats prepared for them. This feast 
having been negledted some years, it is pre¬ 
tended all the graves were seen on fire, and 
the ghosts were heard, in the night time, 
complaining of being forsaken ; but upon the 
revival of it, with more devotion and cxa6lncss, 
these prodigies ceased, Macrobius refers the 
origin of the ceremony to Numa Pompihus; 
Ovid goes back as far as Aeneas fox' its institu* 
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tion: he adds, that on the same day a sacrifice 

i 

was performed to the goddess Muta, (dumbness ) 
and that the persons who officiated were an old 
woman, with a numerous attendance of girls. 
Varro derives the word from inferi, or from 
ferOy on account of a repast carried to the se¬ 
pulchres of such as the last offices were that 
day rendered to ; Festus derives it from ferio, 
on account of the victims sacrificed. Vossius 
observes that the Romans called death fera, 
cruel, and that the word Fei'alia might arise 
thence. 

FERETRIUS, a surname of Jupiter, because he 
smites his enemies, or because he is the giver of 
peace, for when a peace was made, the sceptre 
by which the ambassadors swore, and the flint 
stone on which they confirmed their agreement 
were brought out of his temple; or, lastly, be¬ 
cause the spolia opima , when a Roman king or 
general, slew an adverse king with his own 
hands, were offered to Jupiter Feretrius ; such 
were those which Romulus presented when he 
slew Acron, king of Caenina ; such were those 
offered by Cornelius Callus, after he had con¬ 
quered Talumnius, king of Hetruria, and such 
were those presented by M. Marcell us, when 
he had vanquished Viridomarus, king of the 
Gauls. 

FER1AE CONCEPTIVAE. See Dies Festi, 


Feast . 


See Dies Festi, 
See Dies Festi, 


FERIAE IMPERATIVAE. See Dies Festi, 
Feast . 

FERIAE LATINAE. See Latiar. - 

FERIAE NUNDINAE. See Dies Festi, Feast . 

FERIAE PRIVATAE. See Dies Festi, Feast . 

FERIAE STATIVAE. See Dies Festi, Feast . 

FERONIA, the goddess of woods and orchards. 
She is called Feroniafrom the verbjfc ro, to bring 
forth , because sh e produced and propagated trees, 
or from Feronici, a town situated near the foot 
of Mount Soradte, in Italy, where was a wood, 
and a temple dedicated to her ; which town and 
wood arc mentioned by Virgil, in bis catalogue 
of the forces of Turnus. The Lacedemonians 
first introduced her worship into Italy under 
Evander, and built her a. temple in a grove 
near Mount Sorndte; for these people, being 
offended at the rigour of the laws of Lycurgus, 
resolved to seek out for some new. plantation, 
and arriving, after along and dangerous voyage. 


i 

in Italy, they, -to shew their gratitude for their 
preservation, built this temple to Feronia, so 
called from their bearing patiently all the fatigues 
and dangers they had encountered in their 
voyage. This edifice, casually taking fire, the 
people ran to remove and preserve the image 
of the goddess, when on a sudden the-fire be¬ 
came extinguished, and the grove assumed a 
native and flourishing verdure. Servius af¬ 
firms that Feronia was the same with Juno, 
which opinion is countenanced by an ancient 
inscription, quoted by Fabretti; Junoni Fero - 
niae: and Virgil mentions a wood, at 'a little 
distance from Anxur, consecrated to Juno Fe - 
ronta . Her temple was a common place of wor¬ 
ship for the Latins and Sabines. An old in- 
scription, preserved by Gruter, informs us 
that this goddess had her peculiar Flammicae, 
or priestesses: the inscription is this ; Camu- 
renae C. F. Celerinae Flam. Feron.. The 
Petronian family furnishes us with a medal, on 
which is represented the head of the goddess 
Feronia, with this inscription, Turpilianus 
III. Vir Feron. Strabo tells us that- her vota¬ 
ries could walk bare foot over burning coals 
unhurt; and Horace mentions the homage that 
was paid to this deity, by washing the face and 
hands, according to custom, in the sacred 
fountain which flowed near her temple. Slaves 
received the cap of liberty at her shrine, on 
which account they regarded her as their pa¬ 
troness. How Feronia was descended, where 
born, or how educated, is not transmitted to 
us ; but she is said to have been wife to Jupi¬ 
ter Anxur, so called, because he was worship¬ 
ped in that place. 

FERULA, the staff of .Silenus, with which he 
used to support himself when so intoxicated 
that he could not sit upon the back of his ass, 
an accident which frequently happened after 
his convivialities with Bacchus. 

FESSONIA, one of the tutelar deities of adult 
persons. 

FESTI DIES. See Dies Festi . 

FESTIVAL. Sec Feast . 


FETICHES, deities of the negroes of Guinea: 
every one lias a different sort, according to the 
direction of their Masoucki or priests. They 
ascribe all their good fortune to these Fetiches, 
and make libations of palm-wine in honour of 
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. them. Some particular birds* as also the sword 
fish, together with, certain stones,. they look 
upon as Fetiches ; certain trees likewise bear !i 
the same venerable denomination, and are es- j' 
teemed the guardian gods of their hills. The | 
negroes perform their sacrifices at the foot of j 
these trees. Such mountains as have been ^ 

* ' 4 

thunder-struck are looked upon as the habita- j 
tions of the Fetiches. They place Fetiches, or i 
household gods, before their doors, and these : 
are made in; the form of grapples or hooks. Be- i 
sides these larger Fetiches they have several of a ; 
smaller size, which they carry about them, 
consisting of baubles, which the priests, after 
- having consecrated, sell to the negroes; .these : 
they wear about their necks, or under their 
arm-pits : they pray to them night and morn- 1 
ing, and dress them in the gayest attire they ; 
are able to procure. On the day which answers : 
to our Sunday the negroes assemble together 
about a sacred tree called the tree of the Fetiches, 

and at the foot of it place a table adorned with 

% 

boughs, and covered with palm-wine, rice, 
millet. Sec . The day is spent in dancing a-. 
round the tree, to the sound" of drums and bra- • 
zen instruments. Their priest sits near a kind : 
of altar, upon which he offers sacrifice to the 
Fetiche : he dips a wisp of straw into a pot full 
of a certain liquor, in which there is a serpent, 
and with this he sprinkles the people. The ce¬ 
remony is closed with loud acclamations and. 
clapping of hands. The tree of the Fetiche’ 

serves as an oracle, and is consulted on all im- 

* # 

, ' portant occasions, in order to which they ere<5l 
a small pyramid of ashes, in which they plant 
a bough of the tree, which they sprinkle with 
water, after which they pretend the Fetiche 
delivers his answers by the mouth of a black dog. 
—A zealous missionary in that country, de¬ 
molished as many Fetiches as he could meet 
* with, and substituted crosses or crucifixes in 
their room, threatening the ignorant natives, 1 
that* if they presumed to approach or touch* 
them, without the utmost reverence, and on 
their bended knees, they should that very mo¬ 
ment, be struck dead, which-terrified and sent 
them howling home in great disorder and con¬ 
fusion. 

FIDELITY, on FAITH, in Latin Tides, had a 
temple at Home, near the Capitol, which it is 


said Ntima Pompilius first consecrated to her. 
Some say this temple was dedicated to her by 
Attilius Calatihus. ' Festus, upon the authority 
of Agathooles, states, that Aeneas, upon his 
arrival in Italy, also consecrated one to the 
same goddess ; but the best grounded* opinion 
is that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plu¬ 
tarch, which snakes Ntima iPompilius the first 
who built her a temple; .and- this appears still 
more clearly to have been the fadt, from the 
account which Dionysius ;giyes of the reasons 
by which Numa was induced to incorporate 

Faith m the number oft he Horn an deities. These 

* 

•were to engage his people tonmtual confidence 
and fidelity.. “ Numa, (says the historian) had 
recourse to a method hitherto, unknown to the 
most celebrated legislators : public contracts, 
he observed, were seldom violated, from the 
regard paid to those who were witnesses to any 
engagement, while those. made • in private, 
though in their own nature no less indispen¬ 
sable, were not so striCtly observed ; whence he 
concluded, that by deifying faith, these con¬ 
tracts would become the more binding : be¬ 
sides he thought ;it unreasonable that while 
divine honours were paid to Justice,. Nemesis, 
and Themis, Faith, the most sacred and vene¬ 
rable pf all things, should receive neither pub¬ 
lic nor private honour ; he therefore built a 
temple to public Faith, and instituted sacrifices, 
the charge of which.was to be defrayed by the 
public: this he did with the hope, that a vene¬ 
ration for this virtue.being propagated through 
the city, would insensibly be communicated to 
each individual. . His conjectures proved true, 
and Faith became.so. revered, that she had 
more force than even witnesses .and oaths ; so 
'that it was the common method, in cases of in¬ 
tricacy, for magistrates to refer the decision to 
the faith of the contending parties.” In the 
sacrifices to this goddess, no animals were offer¬ 
ed, nor blood spilt. During the performance 
of her rites, her priests were habited in white 
vestments, and their heads and hands covered 
with linen cloth, to shew that fidelity ought to 
be unsullied and secret. Her symbol was a 
white dog, of all animals the dog being the most 
faithful; and a figure where two women arc 
joining hands. On . medals she is sometimes 
represented with a basket of fruit ip one hand, 
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. and ears of corn in the other ; sometimes hold¬ 
ing a turtle-dove; but. the most usual symbol 
is two hands joined together, the inscriptions 
Fides Augusti—Fij>es;Exercitus—Fides Mili- 
xum—H onesty, or Fidelity,” says Mr. 
Spence, f* the Romans called Fides, and when 
they called her Sola Fides, seem to mean the 
same as we do by the words downright ho¬ 
nesty. She is represented with an eredt open 
air, and with nothing but a thin robe on, so 
fine that one might see through it. The poets 
call her Blameless, and not to be corrupted, 

and the companion or sister of Justice, and 

% 

represent her as very old and gray-headed, a 
particular which cannot appear in the figures 
of this goddess, as they are, I think,, only to 
be met with on medals. When they promised 
any thing of old, they gave their hand on it, 
as we do now, and therefore this goddess is re¬ 
presented sometimes on medals as giving her 
hand, and sometimes only by two hands joined 
together.” 

FID1US, an ancient deity of the Romans and 
Sabines, who respefted him as the protedtor of 
that mutual faith which ought to be observed 
between the two nations. He had a temple at 
Rome on Mount Quirinalis, where his festival 
was kept every year upon the nones of June. 
There is still extant at Rome an ancient marble. 


I 


consisting of three figures,, under a kind of ca¬ 
nopy : at the right hand stands Honour, repre¬ 
sented under the figure of a middle-aged man-; 
at the left is Truth, like a woman crowned with 
laurel, holding Honour by the hand ; between 
them both is Love, under the shape of a young 
child: the inscription is Simulacrum Finn.- 
This deity was likewise called Satictus, or Sancus, 
and Semo, as we learn from Ovid. We meet 
with these three names joined together in old 
inscriptions, Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio Sa¬ 
crum. 

FIENDS. See Daemons. 

FIRE: This clement is sufficiently relative to the 
nature of this work to deserve notice in it. The 
Fagans had their sacred fires, which they kept 
in their temples with the most religious care, 
and which were never to be extinguished, This 
perpetual fire is reckoned among the-furniture 
of the temple which the ghost of Hedtor brought 
to Aeneas in a vision* It is agreed that the 
FoL I. $ 


worship of the goddess Vesta, or of Fire, was 
transferred to Italy by Aeneas and the other 
Trojans who landed there; and the Phrygians 
themselves received it from the eastern nations. 

4 

It is well known that fire was the god of the 
Chaldeans, who, being persuaded it was the 
Supreme Deity, sent it through the world, to 
make trial of its superiority over the gods of all 
other nations. The Persians were yet more 
superstitious in thisrespedt than the Chaldeans: 
they had temples which they called Py-raea , or 
fire-temples , set apart solely for the preservation 
of the sacred fire. The Persians believed fire to 
be a god, and their reason for not burning the 
. dead was, that they would have thought them¬ 
selves guilty of sacrilege, if a dead body had 
been consumed by a god. Zoroaster pretend¬ 
ed, that being taken up into heaven, he heard 
God speaking to him out of a bright flame of 
fire, and that therefore fire was the truest 
image of the Divine presence. Numa was the 


first who built a temple to Fire, as a goddess, 
at Rome, and instituted an order of priestesses 
for the preservation of it, called Vestals, the 
word Vesta being synonimous with that of fire, 
called by the Greeks Hestia, and by the Chal¬ 
deans and ancient Persians Avesta , See Cano¬ 
pus , Vestals , Vesta. 

FLAMEN, FLAMINES, among the- ancient 
Romans, priests or ministers of sacrifice; 
instituted, according to Plutarch, by Romm 
lus ; according to Livy, by Numa. They ori¬ 
ginally were three, viz. Flamen Dialis , or the 
Flameu of Jupiter; Flamen Martialis, or the 
Flamen of Mars ; and Flamen Quirinalis, or the 
Flamen of Quirinus. Ill after times twelve 
more were added, which made the number of 
Flamens fifteen. The three first were taken 
from among the Patricians, and were held of 
a* rank and distinction superior to the other 
twelve; they were called Fla mines Majorca, 
the greater Flamincs , in contradistinction to the 
rest, who were chosen from among the plebeians, 
and called Flamincs Minor es, the lesser FI ami* 

‘ lies: these were Flamen Carmentiljs , Flamen Fa* 
taper , Flamen Floralis, Flamen .Furinalis, Fla* 
i men LmnaliSj Flamen LuvulaHs, Flamen Pala- 
\ litalisj Flamen Pomonalk, FI awn Virbitilis, Fla¬ 
men Vulcanalis, and Flamen Volturnaljs, The 
Flamen Dialis, or of Jupiter, was first instituted 
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and holden in the greatest repute; he bore a 1 
peculiar ornament on his head, called Alboga- 
lerus, which was made of the skin of a white 
victim sacrificed to Jupiter : it ended in a point 
called tutelus. The cap worn by the rest was I 
called fiamma , or apex ; it was made of sheep¬ 
skin, with the wool on, and to it was fastened 
a small branch of olive: it was tied under the 
chin with strings. In the summer time a wool¬ 
len thread only, bound round the head, was sub- 

* stituted ; as they were prohibited from appear¬ 
ing bare-headed ; hence, according to Festus, 
came the denomination FI amen , from Jilamen, 

* of Jilum 9 a thread . Though the Flamens bore 
one common appellation, yet did they not con¬ 
stitute any company or college: each god had 
his several sacrifices, feasts, and ceremonies 
apart:, nor had one Flamen any relation to an¬ 
other, only they were all subordinate to the 
Pontifex Maximus. Aulus Gellius affirms them 
to have been created by the people in the Co- 
mitia Curiata, but that the Pontifex Maximus 
consecrated them. Their priesthood was con¬ 
sidered as perpetual, though, on some occa¬ 
sions, they might be deposed. Consult the or¬ 
der of the alphabet for the names and offices of 
these fifteen Flamens. 

FLAMEN GARMENTALIS, priest of the god¬ 
dess Carmenta. 

FLAMEN DIALIS, the. priest of Jupiter; he 
was the first instituted of all the Flamines, and 
. was a person of great consideration among the 
Romans. The Flamen Dialis was subject to 
certain laws which distinguished him from the 
other fourteen Flamens. 1 . He was forbidden 
to ride on horse back. 2 . To see an army 
ranged in order of battle. 3. To swear. 4. 
He could make use of but one sort of ring, 
bored through in a particular manner. . 6. He 
could have no knot either in his sacerdotal bon¬ 
net, or in his girdle, or any where else. 6 . 
None but a freeman was allowed to cut his 
hair. 7. He was not permitted to touch a goat, 
raw flesh, ivy, or a bean ; nor so much as to pro¬ 
nounce their names. * 8 . He was not allowed to 
prune a vine. 9. The feet of his bed were to 
be daubed with wet dirt. 10 , The cutting of 
his nails and hair were to be buried .under an 
oak. 11. He could not put oIF his tunic but in 
a covered place, that iic might not appear na¬ 


ked sub dio. 12 . At feasts he took place of 
every one but the Rex Sacrificulus . 13. If his 

wife died, he lost the dignity of Flamen. 14 . 
He could not be divorced from his wife. is. 
He was forbidden to approach any place where 
was a pile for burning the dead. 16. He was 
not to touch a dead person. 

FLAMEN FALACER, priest of the god Fala- 
cer, a name whose origin, Varro observes, is 
not known. 

FLAMEN FLORALIS, priest of the goddess 
FI ora. 

FLAMEN FURINALIS, whose etymology is 
unknown. 

FLAMEN LEV IN ALIS, of whom nothing is 
known. 

FLAMEN LUCULARIS, an officer of whom no 
information is come down. 

FLAMEN MARTI ALIS, the priest of Mars, 
was the second in dignity among the Flamines, 
and was to be of a Patrician family. He was 
not allowed to go out of Italy, for which rea¬ 
son Caecilius Metellus, the sovereign pontiff 
would not permit* Aulus Posthumus, Consul 
and Flamen Martialis, to quit Rome for. the 
purpose of carrying on the war in Africa. 

FLAMEN PALATUALIS, some moderns con¬ 
tend to have been the priest of the goddess 
that presided over the Palatium, though Varro 
owns himself at a loss for its origin. 

FLAMEN POMONALIS, the priest of Pomona, 
goddess of fruits. 

FLAMEN QUIRINALIS, the priest of Quirinus. 
He was under the same regulations with the 
Flamen Martialis ; which see. 

FLAMEN VERBIALIS, priest of the god Ver- 

bius, whom some take to be the same with 

% 

Hippolytus. 

FLAMEN VOLTURNALIS, priest of the god 
Volturnus. 

FLAMEN VULCANALIS, priest of Vulcan. 

FLAMINES MAJORES, the three greater Fla¬ 
mens ; those of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus. 
They wore a robe edged with purple, like the 
great magistrates, had an ivory chair, and sat 
in the Senate. Their cap or bonnet was pecu¬ 
liar to themselves. 

FLAMINES MINORES, the twelve inferior 
Flamens. 

FLAMINAE, on FLAM! NIC AE, wives of the- 
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three greater Flamens, or priestesses of the 
deities. In an ancient marble quoted^ by Gru- 
ter, the word Flamina is used for priestess ; and 

. in the same author the priestess of the goddess 
Feronia is called Fjlam.Feron. that is, Flamina, 
or Flaminica Feronie. The Flaminae had the 
. same surname with their husbands, as Flamen 
Dialis, Martialis, &c. Their habit was flame- 
coloured, and on it was painted the image of a 
thunder-bolt. They were not allowed to ascend 
above two steps of a ladder. On their heads 
they wore green oaken boughs, but were not 
permitted to comb or adorn their hair, when 
they went to the ceremony of throwing the 
Argei, or figures of men made of rushes, from 
the bridge Sublicius into the Tyber. The 
Flaminicae are often mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions. 

FLAVA, an epithet of Ceres among the Romans. 
See Cbloeia . 

FLINS, an idol of the ancient Vandals, who in¬ 
habited that part of Germany now called Lu- 
sace. The word, in the Saxon language, sig- 

• nifies a stone , and was applied to this god, be¬ 
cause, he-was represented by a large stone in 
the figure of Death, covered with a long cloak, 
holding a stick in its hand, with a blown blad¬ 
der and a lion's skin on its shoulders. These 
barbarians believed, that this deity would here¬ 
after restore them to life. 

FLORA, goddess of flowers, a Roman deity. 
The ancients made her the wife of Zephyrus, 
to intimate that Flora, or the natural heat of 
the plant, must concur with the influence of 
the warmest wind for the production of flowers. 
Varro reckons Flora among the ancient deities 
of the Sabines, which were received into Rome 
on the union of the Sabines with the Romans. 
Ovid says, that her Greek name was Chloris, 
and that the Latins changed it into Flora. If 
we believe Ladtantius, Flora was a woman of 
pleasure, who, having gained large sums of 
money by prostitution, made the Roman peo¬ 
ple her heir, and ordered the produce of a 
certain fund set apart for the purpose, to be em¬ 
ployed in annually solemnizing her birth-day, 
resolving to render that day remarkable by the 
games exhibited on it, which, from her, were 
named Floralia, and celebrated in a scandalous 
manner. Ladiantius adds, that the Senate 
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endeavoured to conceal from the people, 
whence this festival, in itself so shameful, had 
its origin ; and, with this view, took advantage 
of the courtezan's name, to insinuate, that 
Flora was the goddess who presided over 
flowers, and whom it was necessary, by annual 

honours, to render propitious. There are 

* 

reasons to doubt this account of Ladtantius, 
for since the worship of Flora was established 
at Rome by Tatius, king of the Sabines, and 
colleague of Romulus, she must have been 
adored by the Sabines before Rome itself had 
existence as a city. The Floral games, how¬ 
ever, did not commence till five hundred and 
thirteen years after the building of Rome; and 
the method of defraying the expence of them, 
is a new argument against Ladlantius; for, as 
they who had usurped the lands belonging to 
the commonwealth were condemned to pay a 
fine, which fine was applied towards the charges 
of the Floralia, it could not, therefore, be the 
money which Flora, or any other courtezan, 
had set apart for the purpose. From the above 
period to the year 580 , they were not celebra¬ 
ted annually, but only when bad seasons re¬ 
quired it; or, when so commanded by the book 
of the Sibyls, a fresh argument against La6tan~ 
tius. Lastly, in the year 580 , it was thought 
proper to publish an edi<5t, by which it. was or¬ 
dered, that these games should be celebrated 
annually: this edidl was occasioned by the bad 
weather in the spring, which the Romans had 
severely experienced. Of this, Ovid furnishes 
the proof, by making Flora relate, that she 
suffered the blossoms of the trees and vines to 
perish, in revenge on the Romans, who had 
neglected the due celebration of her rites; by 
which conduct she obliged the Senate to decree, 
that, in consequence of a good crop, the Flo¬ 
ralia should be annually obsci'vcd: the crop 
happened to be good, and the decree was en¬ 
forced under the consulship of Posthumus and 
Laenas. Flora's image in the temple of Castor 
and Pollux, was dressed in a close habit, hold¬ 
ing in her hands the flowers of peas and beans. 
The poets and painters have displayed her 
charms in the most lavish manner, and not 
without reason, since no part of nature aflords 
such innocent and exquisite entertainment to 

tho sight and the smell, as the variety which 
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adorns, and the odours which embalm her pro 
duce. The Flora,” says Spence, “ of the 
Great Duke’s gallery at Florence, is almost 
naked, and marked out by the loose nosegay 
of flowers, which she seems to have just ga¬ 
thered, and to hold up, as pleased with the 
beauties of them : she is sometimes crowned 
with flowers too, and, at others, holds a crown 
or chaplet of them in her hands : here she has 
only a little flying robe; but in- her famous 
figure at the Farnese palace, she is fuller dress¬ 
ed. Her robe was of a changeable silk, and of 
as many colours as the flowers with which she 
was usually adorned, as we may learn from the 
poets, though we could not from the marble.” 
It should, notwithstanding, be added, that 
there was at Rome a courtezan called Flora, of 
whom Pompey was enamoured, and who was 
so beautiful as to serve for the archetype of 
beauty to the painters, and an ornament to the 
temple of Castor and Pollux. 

FLORAL!A, games of Flora. See Games. 

FLORIDA, flowery, a name of Juno. 

FLUONI A, a name of Venus, so called, because 
she assisted women in their periodical disorders. 
It was ascribed likewise to Juno, for a similar 
reason. 

FLUV1ALES, Nymphs of the rivers*. 

FO, or FOE, ail idol of the Chinese: he was ori¬ 
ginally worshipped in the Indies, and trans¬ 
ported from thence into China, together with 
the fables which abound of him in the books 
of the Indians. They relate that Fo was born 
in that part of the Indies which the Chinese 
call Gbing Hen cbo ; that his father was king of 
that country, and that his mother, when she 
conceived him, almost constantly dreamed she 
had swallowed an elephant. He was no sooner 
born than he stood upright, and walked seven 
paces, pointing with one hand to the heavens, 
and with the other to the earth, uttering dis¬ 
tinctly these words. There is none in the heaven , 
or on the earth , that ought to be adored but myself \ 
At the age of sventeen he married three wives; 
at nineteen, he retired to a solitary place, and 
put himself under the guidance of four philo¬ 
sophers ; and at thirty, was inspired by the 
Divinity, and looked upon* himself as a god. 
He is said to have performed most wonderful 
things* which the" Chinese have described in 


several volumes, and represented by figures. 
It is scarcely credible how many were the dis¬ 
ciples of this chimerical god, for they reckon 
eighty thousand who were employed in disse¬ 
minating his tenets over the East, amongst 
whom were ten of greater distinction, who 
published five thousand volumes in honour of 
their master. Finding himself near death, he 
declared to his disciples, that till that moment 
he had concealed the truth in figurative and 
metaphorical expressions, but that now he 
would reveal the mysteries of his doCtrine. 

<c Learn then,” said he, that the principle 
of all things is emptiness and nothing, from 
nothing all things proceeded, and into nothing 
all will return, and this is the end of all our 
hopes.” But some of his disciples adhered to 
what he had formerly taught them, and their 
do&rine is direCtly opposite to athesim : how¬ 
ever, the last words of this impostor laid the 

# 

foundation of that celebrated distinction which 
is made in his doCtrine of interior and exterior. 
His disciples, after his death, published a great 
number of fables concerning him, and easily 
persuaded the people, that Fo had been born 
eight thousand times ; that his soul had suc¬ 
cessively passed through several different ani¬ 
mals, and that he had appeared in the figure 
of an ape, a dragon, an elephant, &c. In con¬ 
sequence of this persuasion, these different 
creatures, through which the soul of Fo was 
said to have passed, were worshipped in seve¬ 
ral places, which greatly increased the num¬ 
ber of idols in China. The idolatries of Fo, 
it is said, were introduced into China about 
the 65th year of the Christian era, by the em¬ 
peror Ming ti , who recollecting a sentence 
which Confucius had often repented. That the 
most holy was to be found in the West , dispatched 
ambassadors to the Indies, to discover who this 
saint was, and to seek for the true law which 
he taught. The ambassadors supposed they 
had found him among the worshippers of the 
idol Fo, which occasioned the introducing that 
religion into China. There are in every pro¬ 
vince of China certain mountains whereon 
there are idol temples to this god, which 
have greater credit than the rest: the Chinese 
go in pilgrimage to these temples, and when 
they are come to the foot of the mountain, 
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they kneel down, and prostrate themselves at 
every step of its ascent. Such as cannot go 
these pilgrimages, purchase a large printed 
sheet, in the middle of which is the figure of 
the god Fo, to which they pay their adora¬ 
tion. 

FONTEIA, a vestal Virgin. 

FONT AN ALIA, or FONT IN ALIA, > a religious 
feast held among the Romans in honour of the 
deities who presided over fountains or springs, 
celebrated on the 13th ofO&ober. Varro ob¬ 
serves, that it was then usual to visit their 
wells to crown them with flowers, and to throw 
nosegays into the fountains. Scaliger, in his 
conje6tures on Varro, takes this not to be the 
feast of fountains; as Festus insinuates, but of 
the fountain which had a temple at Rome near 
the Porta Capena , called also Porta Fontinalis ; 
he adds, that it is of this fountain Cicero speaks 
in his second book De Legibus . 

FORCE, daughter of Styx, and sister of Sti'ength 
and Zeal. 

FORCULUS, one of the subordinate Roman 
deities. His office was to preside over the 
door. 

FORDICIDIA, a feast among the Romans, held 
on the Idth of April, thus called from forda , a 
cow with calf, and caedo , to slay or sacrifice ; be¬ 
cause, in this feast, such cows were sacrificed to 
Tellus, or the Earth. Varro says, that several 
of these cows were sacrified in the curiae ; Livy 
and Dionysius Halicarnassus, that there was 
one in each curiae, so that there were thirty in 
all, which is confirmed by Ovid. The Fordi- 
cidia were first instituted by Numa, on occa¬ 
sion of a general barrenness among the cattle : 
he adds, that part of these cows were sacrificed 
in the temple of Jupiter, that is, in the Ca¬ 
pitol. 

FORNACALIA, a feast among, the ancient Ro¬ 
mans in honour of Fornax, the goddess of 
ovens. The grand Curio proclaimed the time 
of celebration every year on the 12th of the 
calends of March. It was solemnized with 
performing sacrifices before the mouth of an 
oven, in which they dried their corn, baked 
their bread, &c. This feast owes its origin to. 
Numa; and the Quirinalia were instituted for 
the sake of such as had not kept the Fornacalia. 
See Quirinalia. 


FORNAX, goddess of Ovens. See Fornacalia. 

FORS FORT UN A, FORT IS FORT UN A, names 
of the goddess Fortune. 

FORTUNA, or FORTUNE, was thought to 
have so great a share in human affairs, that it 
is no wonder she was deified by the ancients. 
The poet Pindar makes her one of the Parcae 
or Destinies, and daughter of Jupiter. Juvenal 
is not a little severe upon Ills countrynxen for 
this choice • and Horace expresses, if not an 
absolute contempt for, yet, at best, but a mean 
opinion of this deity : whatever sentiments, 
howevei', the philosophers or poets entertained 
of her, she was not lessened in the sight of the 
vulgar, who paid her much veneration. The 
Romans had a male as well as a female Fortune, 
for the objedls of their adoration ; the Fortuna 
Virilis , honoured by the men, and the Fortuna 
Muliebris , honoured by the women. Fortune* 
it is probable, was invoked from the earliest 
times, since the scripture speaks of Gad invok¬ 
ed by Leah, and this Gad St. Augustine takes 
to have been Fortune. The Greeks eredled 
many temples to her : she had one at Corinth, 
and a chapel at Aegina, with a statue, having 
beside it a winged Cupid, probably to signify, 
that in love Fortune has a greater influence 
than beauty: in that of Elis, she had in her 
hand the cornucopia: but the most suitable 
sy mbol was that which the Boeotians gave her, 
by representing her as holding Plutus in her 
arms under the form of an infant; and this, 
says Pausanias, is ingeniously devised, to place 
the god of riches in the hands of fortune, as if 
she had been his mother and nurse. Ancus 
Marcius, king of the Romans, was the first who 
built, at Rome, a temple to this deity, under 
the title of Fortuna Virilis , or Manly Fortune, 
because courage, no less than good luck, is 
requisite to the acquisition of victory. Servius 
Tullius built a temple to Fortune in the Ca¬ 
pitol ; and Domitian consecrated to her a cha¬ 
pel. She was also particularly worshipped at 
Antium; but her principal temple was atPrae- 

ncste, whence she was called Praenestina.-— 

The following inscription to the goddess For¬ 
tune is said to have been dug up in Lancashire, 
by the river Med lock, in the year 1612 : For. 
tuna Conseuva Trici L. Sknecia Nius Mar 
Tius 3 Leo vi. vict. It seems to have been 
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an altar dedicated to Fortune by Lucius Sene- 
cianius Marti us, the third in command of the 
sixth legion, which remained at York with 
Servius after he had vanquished Albinus, ge¬ 
neral of the Britons, and reduced their state 
under obedience. This legion was surnamed 

Vidlrix. -The names of Fortune, (which are 

explained in alphabetical order,) were Aurea, 
Barbata, Bona, Brevis, Caeca, Conservatrix, 
Equestris, Felix, Fors Fortuna, Fortis For- 
tuna. Mala, Mannnosa, Mascula, Muliebris, 
Manens, Obsequeus, Parva, Praenestina, Pri- 
migenia, Privata, Propria, Redux, Regia, 
Respiciens, Stata, Vertens, Virgo, Viscata, 
and Viscosa. Horace describes this goddess as 
preceded by Necessity, holding nails and wedges 
in her hands, with a cram ping-iron, and molten 
lead to fasten it ; rarely accompanied with Fi¬ 
delity, unless when she abandons a family; for, 
in that case. Fidelity never fails to depart with 
her, as well as friends. The painters represent 
her in a female habit, with a bandage before 
Her eyes, to shew that she a6ts without discern * 
ment, standing on a wheel, to express her in¬ 
stability : the Romans assign to her a cornu¬ 
copia, and the helm of a ship, to shew that she 
distributes riches, and diredts the affairs of the 
world: sometimes she is seen pointing at a 
globe before her feet, with a sceptre in one 
hand, ..and the cornucopia in the other : she is 
likewise figured as soaring on expansive wings, 
sounding a trumpet, and her flying robe 
wrought over with eyes, ears, and tongues, 
to denote the surprize, attention, and discourse 
she excites. Apelles drew her sitting, and 
being asked the reason, answered. Because 
she has never yet been at rest. “ I can re¬ 
coiled: but one passage in the Roman 
poets,” says the author of Pojymetis, “ that 
speaks of Fortune as standing upon a wheel, 
and never saw her so represented in any work 
of the ancient artists: indeed they sometimes 
represent her with wings, and a wheel by her, 
to shew her inconstancy, and sometimes without 
wings, and a wheel by her, to shew that she 
presided over the expeditions of their emperors 
into other countries, and their happy return to 
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their .own ; for where you see her thus on me¬ 
dals she is generally called Fortuna Redux,— 
Her most .usual attributes are her cornucopia. 


as the giver of all riches, and the rudder in her 
hand, which is often rested on a globe, to shew 
that.she is the diredtress of all worldly affairs. 
The incoherence in this goddess’s • character 
obliged the Romans to make several distinc¬ 
tions ; they had a Good and a Bad Fortune, 
a Constant and an Inconstant one. It should 
seem from a passage in Horace, that the Bona 
Fortuna was dressed in a rich habit, and the 
Mala Fortuna in a mean one. The Constant 
Fortune, or Fortuna Manens, is without wings, 
and sitting in a steady posture ; she has a horse 
by her, as an animal noted for swiftness, which 
she holds still by the bridle. The Inconstant 
Fortune is winged, as ready to take her flight 
It was common among the old Romans to talk 
of the statues of the deities they worshipped as 
turning their faces toward them, if they as¬ 
sented to their prayers, and from them if they 
dissented. From this turning of the head For¬ 
tune had one of her titles among the Romans; 
she was called Fortuna Respicens. Livy speaks 
of a Fortuna Vertens, or Averse Fortune, 
whose figure turned its head from you. Juve¬ 
nal alludes to a statue of Fortune which repre¬ 
sented her under a very good charadler, as the 
patroness of the poor infants that were exposed 
by their parents in the streets : this Fortune was 
represented holding a naked child tenderly in 
her arms, and looking kindly upon it. The 
Fortune worshipped at Antium was probably 
of the most exalted cliaradler of any among the 
Romans. Horace seems to allude to one of the 
great solemn processions that were made to her: 
in this procession to the honour of Fortuna An - 
tiensis, the statue of Necessity seems to have 
been carried before the goddess herself, and 
after her the statues of Hope and Fidelity: this 
shews that she was a Fortune of a higher charac¬ 
ter than.ordinary. Every thing she decrees is as 
fixed as Fate, and she has two of the most con¬ 
siderable Virtues as attendants upon her train. 
Praencstc was another place where Fortune was 
highly worshipped. Statius speaks of several 
Fortunes there, and calls them the Praenesti- 
nae Sorores: who these were, or what their 
distinguishing characters, I know no more than 
I dp who the three Fortunes are mentioned by 
Vitruvius : this is certain, that there were se¬ 
veral different ones besides those 1 have had oc- 
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easion to speak of already, as the Fords For¬ 
tuna, the For tuna Romana, the Fortuna Viri- 
lis, the Fortuna Muliebris, and many others. 
One of these Fortunes, the Fortuna Romana, 
is mentioned by Lucan, in a verse from which 
we learn, either that the Romans had taken off 
the head of it, and put on that of Pompey in its 
place, or that the statue was made to resemble 
Pompey*s air and features, which in the statu¬ 
ary language was just the same as saying that 
the happiness of the Roman state depended 
wholly upon that general, or that he was their 
Good Fortune. This sort of compliment grew 
so common afterwards, under the emperors, 
that a great number of the statues which pass 
for deities at present are nothing else but em¬ 
perors and empresses in masquerade, particu¬ 
larly under the characters of Apollo, Mars, 

. and Hercules, for the former, and those of 
Juno, Venus, and Ceres, for the latter.” 

FORTUNATAE INSULAE, or the Fortunate 
Islands , were supposed to have been two, and 
situate in the Atlantic, west of Mauritania, 
about ten thousand stadia from the African 
shore. To them the souls of the blessed were 
supposed to retire. The climate was represent¬ 
ed as salubinous' and serene, and the soil as 

spontaneously abounding with every flower and 
fruit. 

FRAUD, was described with an human face, but 
a serpent’s body, having a scorpion’s sting at 
• the extremity of her tail. She swims through 
the river Cocytus, with nothing of her above 
water but her head. 

FRUCTUOSEIA, an inferior goddess among the 
Romans, whom they invoked to obtain a good 
harvest. 

FUDO, an idol of the Japanese. He had been 
an illustrious saint of the Jammabosian order ; 
and the penance he chose to perform was to sit 
through the day in the midst of a fire, which, 
it is pretended, had no power to hurt him. Be¬ 
fore this idol stands a burning lamp, supplied 
with the oil of an tnari, or venomous water-lizard. 
It is in the presence of Fudo that they acquit 
themselves of all the crimes laid to their charge. 
The idol at this ordeal is seated in a large fire, 
and the trial is made in the house w here the 
faft is supposed to have been committed. Here 
they first make use of a simple conjuration only. 


which consists in pronouncing some mysteri¬ 
ous words: if the evidence, by virtue of this, 
be not sufficiently clear, they proceed to the 
ordeal by fire, that is, they make the party ac¬ 
cused walk three times bare foot over a heap of 
burning coals. If he pass without injury, he 
is immediately declared innocent, but if burnt, 
he is condemned as guilty. 

FUG ALIA, a Roman festival, supposed the same 
with the Regifugium. See Reglfugium . 

FULGENS and TONANS, names of Jupiter. 
The emperor Augustus dedicated a temple to 
him under these titles, in which was placed a 
statue of the god, and upon it fastened a bell. 

FULMINATOR, a name of Jupiter of the same 
import with Ceraunius , which see. 

FUNERAL GAMES. See Games. 

FURIES, EUMENIDES, or DIRAE, were 
either daughters of Nox and Acheron, of Terra 
and the blood of Saturn, of the Earth and 
Darkness, of Eris, that is. Contention, or of 
Terrestrial Jupiter. Their names were Aledto, 
Megaera,andTisiphone, and some add a fourth, 
called Lyssa; though others reckon but one 
Fury, called Adrastia, daughter of Jupiter and 
Necessity, and the avenger of all vice. As 
many crimes were committed in secret, which 
could not be discovered from a deficiency of 
proof, it was necessary for the judges to have 
such officers as by wonderful and various tor¬ 
tures should force from the criminals a confes¬ 
sion of their guilt. To this end the Furies, be¬ 
ing messengers both of the Celestial and Ter¬ 
restrial Jupiter, were always attendant on their 
sentence. In heaven they were called Dirae, 
(quasi Deorum irac) or ministers of Divine ven- 
geance, in punishing the guilty after death ; 
on earth Furies, from that madness which at¬ 
tends the consciousness of guilt; Eritmys from 
the indignation and perturbations they raise 
in the mind ; Eumenidcs from their placability 
to such as supplicate them, as in the instance 
of Orestes and Argos, upon his following the 
advice of Pallas; and in hell Stygian Dogs.— 
The Furies were so dreaded and revered, that 
few dared so much as to name thenr. They 
were supposed to be constantly hovering about 
those who had been guilty of any enormous 
crime. Thus Orestes having murdered his mo¬ 
ther Clytemnestra, was haunted by the Furies. 
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Oedipus, indeed, when blind and raving, went 
into their grove, to* the astonishment of all the 

Athenians, who durst not so much as behold 
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it. The Furies were reputed so inexorable, 
that if any person polluted with murder, in¬ 
cest, or any flagrant impiety, entered the tem¬ 
ple which Orestes had dedicated to them in 
Cyrenea, a town of Arcadia, he immediately 
became mad, and was hurried from place to 
place, with the most restless and dreadful tor¬ 
tures. Yet these severe goddesses were not 
exempt from the passion of love, as we find 
from Tisiphone, under the article Cythaeron .< 
But much as they were objects of terror, they 
had their temples, as at Athens, near the Areo¬ 
pagus, (and their priests were chosen from a- 
xnong the judges of that court) ; at Casina and 
Cyrenea in Arcadia ; and at Carmia in the Pe¬ 
loponnesus ; but their highest solemnities were 
at Telphusia in Arcadia, where their priestesses 
went by the name of Hcsychiodae , and the sa¬ 
crifices were performed at midnight, amidst a 
profound silence, a pregnant black ewe, burnt 
whole, being the viftim. No wine was used 
in their libations, but only limpid water, or a 
liquor made of honey, whilst the wreaths or 
garlands used were formed of the daffodil and 
crocus intermixed. Mythologists have assigned 
each of these tormentresses their proper depart¬ 
ment. Tisiphone is said to punish the sins 
arising from hatred and anger ; Megaera those 
occasioned by envy; and Alcdlo the crimes of 
ambition and lust. The statues of the Furies 
had nothing in them originally different from 
the other divinities. It was the poet Aeschylus 
who, in one of his tragedies, represented them 
in that hideous manner which proved fatal to 
many of the spectators. The description of 
these deities by the poet passed from the theatre 
to the temple: henceforth they were exhibited 
as objedts of the utmost horror, with Terror, 
Rage, Paleness, and Death, for their attendants; 
and thus seated about Pluto’s throne, whose 
ministers they were, they waited his orders 
with an impatience congenial to their natures. 
The Furies are described with snakes instead 
of hair, and eyes inflamed with madness, bran- 
dishing in one hand whips andiron chains, and 
in the other torches, with a smothering flame. 
Their robes are black, and their feet of brass. 
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to shew that their pursuit, though slow, is. 
steady and cei'tain. As they attended at the 
thrones of the Stygian and Celestial Jupiter, 
they had wings to accelerate their progress 
through the air, when bearing the commands 
of the gods : they struck terror into mortals,* 
either by war, famine, pestilence, or the num¬ 
berless calamities incident to the human con¬ 
dition. The description of the'Furies,” says 
Mr. Spence, are much more commonly to be 
met with in the works of the Roman poets than 
their figures are in the remains of the ancient 
artists, and any painter now, that should be 
inclined to employ himself on so terrible a sub- 
je<5l, might get more helps from the former than 
the latter. The poets speak of great numbers 
of Furies. These goddesses were looked upon 
by the Romans as the dispensers of the Divine 
vengeance, the punishers of wicked a&ions, 
both here and hereafter, and the in Aiders of 
terrors, wars, and pestilence. Though Furies 
are very uncommon in the works of the ancient 
artists, yet there is one subjedt in which they 
are generally introduced by them : what I mean 
is the death of Meleager, in the relievos of 
which they are often represented as encourag¬ 
ing or urging Althaea to burn the fatal brand 
on which the life of her only son depended.— 
In a copy of one of these relievos, published in 
the Admirandu, there are two women stand¬ 
ing by the altar with Althaea, who are proba¬ 
bly meant for Furies in the original, though . 
the copy scarce represents them horrid enough 
for that character ; but what is most to be ob¬ 
served in that piece is a round or medallion 
about the midst of it, with the evident head of 
a Fury upon it: this might be what Althaea ad¬ 
dressed her prayers to, whenever she wished 
ill to her neighbours, or whenever she was go¬ 
ing to do any evil action. Ovid introduces her 

as invoking the Furies on this occasion in par¬ 
ticular, and makes her give more than one 

reason for her doing so. The Furies are de¬ 
scribed by the poets of a vast size, and very 
terrible to behold. They arc old, squalid, and 
meagre; their cheeks pale, and sometimes with 
a sort of feverish flush on them. The poets 
give them a dark robe, bound round them with 
a serpent, and vipers about their heads: they 
sometimes too hold vipers in their hands, and 
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sometimes common whips or torches, all as in¬ 
struments of punishment. The poets gene¬ 
rally speak of them as tormenting the wicked 
for their crimes, or precipitating them into 

mischief; and, on some particular occasions, 

1 - / ' 

as attending on the throne of Jupiter; as stand¬ 
ing round the throne of Pluto,, in his great 
council-hall; and as waiting at the gates of 
Tartarus.” f 

In these observations tliis ingenious .writer evi¬ 
dently appears to be ..mistaken, especially in 
reference to the death of Meleager ; for the fi¬ 
gures he there supposes to be the Furies , were 
no other than the Fates . By the Grecian ar¬ 
tists the Furies, whom Sophocles stiles ecu tt ccp$- 
t yov ?, ever virgins , are represented as young 
and beautiful, sometimes with, and at others 
without, serpents twining round their heads. 
On a vase of terra cotta, from the Porcinari ca¬ 
binet at Naples, represented in the second vo¬ 
lume of Sir William Hamilton’s vases, they 
are painted with naked arms, and in their hands 
serpents and torches earnest in the pursuit of 
Orestes. Different bas-relievos of the Romans, 
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representing the same subject, characterize 
these avenging divinities by the same youth 
and beauty. 

If we search for the meaning of this fable, Abbe 
le Pluche tells us, that the Egyptians used these 
figures to denote the three months of autumn: 
the serpent was the hieroglyphic of life, light, 
and happiness, and the torch the public indi¬ 
cation of a sacrifice. All this is elucidated from 
the names of these visionary beings, which are 
derived from circumstances relating to the vin¬ 
tage. AleCto, from leket, to gather , Tisiphone, 
from tsaphan , to inclose , or hide , whence tseponeh 3 
the time of putting wine into pitchers; and Me- 
gaera, from migherah , the sinking of the dregs, 
or the clarifying of the wine. 

Thus of the Furies in general; for a particular 
description of the three chief ones, see the ar¬ 
ticles Ale&o , Megaera, and Tisiphone , 

FURY, is represented as a goddess by Virgil and 
Petronius. She is sometimes described chained, 
sometimes raging and revelling, with her fet¬ 
ters broken. Virgil describes her as hound in 
chains; Petronius as unbound, and at liberty. 
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Gabina, a name of Juno, from Gabii, a city 
of the Volsci, where Romulus and Remus were 
educated. 

GAD. See Fort'una . 

G ALAESUS, a venerable character in the Ae- 

neid, who was killed whilst attempting to me- 

• 

diate a peace between Turnus and Aeneas. 
GALANTHIADIA, a solemn sacrifice at Thebes, 
offered to Galanthias, one of Praetus’ daughters, 

before the festival of Hercules, by whose order 

% 

it was first instituted. 

GALANTHIAS. ‘ See Galanthiadia. 
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GALANTHIS, maid of Alcmena, wife of Am- 

% r _ ' % 

phitryon, king of Thebes. When Juno sat at 
the gate of Amphitryon, with her legs across, 

' and her fingers interwoven, in order, by this 
■ sort of spell, to prevent Alcmena’s delivery, 
Galanthis ran hastily out with the news that 

* her mistress was delivered, upon which the 

• goddess starting up, broke' the 1 : ehchantmeht, 
and Alcmena brought forth Hercules and Iphi- 
clus, and some add, Laodamia. Juno was so 
incensed at Galanthis, that she turned her into 
a weasel. Pausanias, however, differs in re¬ 
lating this story. He says, that there were seen 
at Thebes the figures of certain women, called 

which Juno had sent to hinder Ale- 
mena’s delivery, and that the daughter ofTi- 
resias, whose name was Historis, or Historides, 
deceived them, by saying Alcmena was deli¬ 
vered. In Pliny's time, the posture here de¬ 
scribed was taken for an enchantment; since, 
to sit near a pregnant woman, or any person 
taking.medicine, with fingers fastened in form 
of a comb, was reckoned sorcery. 

GAL AT AEA and G ALATHAEA,a sca-nymph 
daughter of Nereus and Doris. She was be¬ 
loved by the Cyclops Polyphemus, whom she 
despised for the beautiful Sicilian shepherd 
Acis, son ofFaunus and Simcthcis, at which 


the giant was so irritated, that he crushed Acis 
with a rock. Sec Acis . 

GALATEA. See Ecdusia. 

GALAXIA, a Grecian festival, in which they 
boiled a mixture of barley, pulse, and milk. 
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called by the Greeks yatXafta,. Meursius is of 
opinion it belonged to Apollo. 

GALAXIUS, a name of Apollo. See Daphnc- 
phoria. 

GALLANTES, among the Romans a surname 
given to the priests of Cybele, whence the 
modern terms gallant and gallantry have been 
formed.. ' ' 

I I s 

GALLI, priests of the goddess Cybele, called The. 

' mother of .the gods. They were; eunuchs, and 
took their name from Gal I us, a river in Phry¬ 
gia. The Galli were ;of Phrygian institution, 

• • * % *+ 9 % A /***#• • ^ __ 

but the order spread over Greece, Syria, Africa, 
and the whole Roman empire. When a young 
man was to be initiated into this priesthood, 
the custom was for him to throw off hVs clothes, 

• *4# * • * • 

and to come crying aloud into the midst of the 

• « 

troop, where he was to draw a'sWord, and cas¬ 
trate himself; after this he ran about the 
streets, carrying ill* his hands the marks'of 
his mutilation, which he was to throw into an 
house, and in that house to put on the habit 
of a female. They made themselves eunuchs 
in honour of Attys, favourite of Cybele, who 
had castrated himself under a pine-tree ; [[But 
see Attys. J for which reason they wore garlands 
of pine; and in the sacred rites of this goddess 
imitated her lamentation for the loss of Attys, 
beating their breasts, and tearing their hair. 
They carried about the image of Cybele on an 
ass, in order to get alms, and sung verses all 
over the country. When they came to a village 
they stopped the ass ; immediately one of them 
sounded a pipe, the rest threw their tiarae , or 
Phrygian bonnets on the ground, and fell into 
furious agitations, cutting and wounding them¬ 
selves in various parts of their bodies; whilst 
the people, who took this fanaticism for an aft 
of religion, gave them money, dried figs., chccsc, 
wine, &c. The ass himself partook of this 
bounty of the speftators, they bringing him 
corn in abundance. The custom of these im¬ 
postors, in travelling about with the statue of 
Cybele on an ass, is mentioned by Pliaedrus. 
Their frenzy, at the time of the sacrifices to 


» 
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,'‘Cybele, consisted' m f *tossing thcir ; heads with 
. 'great rapidity^ arid'violently contorting their 
-bodies and limbs': *they : used drums and flutes, 
.'and danced to the sound. St. Augustin re- 
- presents these priests as most debauched and 
..infamous, and calls ; them a gang of villains. 

. - At- Rome they were suftered'to parade through 

/ j / ' ^ ^ 

^ the city,’ aria ;! beg from door to door. Cicero 
• speaking of them,- quotes a law which allowed 
the priests of Cybele to beg on certain days, at 
the same time forbidding, all others. St. Je- 

rom, by mistake, supposed these Galli were 

» _ * * # 

natives’ of Gaul. • It is '‘certain the worship of 
Cybele was prior to the irruption of the trail- 
. salpine Gauls into that part of Asia Minor, 

. called from them Gallo-Graccia ; and it is not 
probable the Asiatics should, before that time, 
. seek for priests to their goddess in a country 

so remote and little known to them. The 

» 

high-priestof the Galli was called sir chi-G alius. 
The Galli themselves were also called Argyrtae , 
Menagyrtae, and Metragyrtae. Some held the 
Galli to be the same with the Daciyli, Coryban- 
fcs, and Curetes ; to which articles the reader is 
referred. 

.GALLUS. . See AleElrycn. 

GAMEL1A, a.nuptial feast, or rather sacrifice, 
among the ancient Greeks, on the day before 
a marriage: it was thus called from yap©*', mar¬ 
riage ; whence also yct^x^, was an epithet both 
of Jupiter and Juno, considered as presiding 
over marriage. 

GAMES, regular diversions or sports, prescrib¬ 
ed and limited by rules ; but those of which 
we here treat, shews or public representations 
used among the ancients on religious , funeral , 
festive , honorary , and other solemn occasions: 
such among the Greeks were the Olympian, 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemaean. These were 
peculiarly stiled sacred , because they were ce¬ 
lebrated in honour of gods, or deified heroes, 
and always began and ended with sacrifi 


The vl<5torsin these games were highly revered: 
they rode home in a triumphal chariot, were 
complimented with the first places at all shews, 
and ever after maintained at the public ex- 
pcncc: nor did this tribute ofrcspc6l terminate 
in the victors alone ; the city that gave them 
birth, their relations, particularly their parents, 
participated also in their honour. The prin- 


5 


cipal exercises used at 1 these Grecian *games, 
were leaping , rmining, throwing , darting , and 
wrestling . Besides these five exercises, called 
the nn/TaOxov, there were some others of a dif¬ 
ferent nature, such as horse and chariot races, 
and the contests of musicians, poets, and ar¬ 
tists. The care and management of these 
games belonged, for the most part, to the 
Eleans, who enjoyed their possessions without 
molestation, or fear of war or violence, in con¬ 
sideration of the Olympian Games. They ap¬ 
pointed a certain number of judges, named 
EaX vij'cchxeu, who were to take care, that such as 
offered themselves to contend, performed their 
preparatory exercises. At the solemnity they 
sat naked, having before them the prize or 
crown of vidlory, which was presented to 
whomsoever they adjudged it. Women were- 
not allowed to be pi’esent at these games, and 
if any woman was found to have passed' the 
river Alpheus, during the solemnity,she w as to 
be thrown headlong from a rock. The most re¬ 
markable, and at the same time the most mag¬ 
nificent in his expences, of all the competitors 
in them, was Alcibiades, who sent seven cha¬ 
riots, and at one solemnity obtained the first, 
second, and fourth prizes.---Among the Ro¬ 

mans there were three sorts of Games, sacred , 
honorary , and ludicrous; and Ausonius observes 
a distindtion, somewhat of the same kind as 
in those of the Greeks, two of their celebrated 
games being dedicated to gods, and two to 
heroes. Sacred Games were those instituted 
in honour of some deity, of which kind were 
the Cereales, Florales, Martiales, Apollinarcs, 
Magalenses, Romani Comuales, or Circcnses, 
Capitolini, Seculares, Plebcii, Compitalitii, 
Augustales, Palitini, and Votivi. To this class 
may also be referred, those celebrated in me¬ 
mory of some illustrious person or action, as 
the Ludi Ncroniani, Adtiaci, See. Honorary 
Games were those exhibited by private persons 
at their own expence, in order to gratify the 
people, or ingratiate themselves with them, 
as candidates for offices in the state, Such 
were the Scenic Games’, combats of gladiators, 
tragedies, comedies, and other theatric and 
amphitheatric sports. Ludicrous Games were 
of the same kind with the games of exercise 

and hazard among us: such were the Ludim 

T t 2 
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Trojanus, or Pyrrhius; the Tesserae and 
Tali, or Dice ; the‘Latrunculi, or Chess ; the. 
Discus, or Quoit; the Pila, or Ball; Trochus, 
Top ; Nuces, or Paret impar. Even and Odd . 
with nuts ; Harpastrum, Foot ball; Capita vel 
navem. Cross and Pile, &c. Others distin* 
guish the ancient Roman Games into three 
classes, races, combats, and spectacles. The 
first were called Equestrian, or Curule Games, 
being races of horses and chariots performed 
in the Circus in honour of the Sun and Nep¬ 
tune. The second . were called Agonales, or 
Gymnici, being combats of men or beasts in 
the amphitheatre, dedicated to Mars and Mi¬ 
nerva. The third , called Scenici, Poetici, and 

V V 

Musici, were tragedies, comedies, dances, &c. 
represented on the theatres, sacred to Venus, 
Bacchus, Apollo, and Minerva. Authors men¬ 
tion a decree of the Roman Senate, by which 
it was enabled, that the public games should 
be consecrated and incorporated with the wor¬ 
ship of the gods: accordingly, feasts, sacri¬ 
fices, and games, appear to have made up the 
greatest part, or rather the whole, of the ex¬ 
ternal homage offered to the deities of the Ro¬ 
mans. So much of games in general, among 
the Greeks and Romans, the particulars of 
which are set foi’th under the word, Games, in 
the following order. 

GAMES Actiac, or the Ludi Quinquennalcs , were 
instituted by Augustus Caesar after his victory 
over Antony, which, to render famous with 
posterity, he built the city Nicopolis, near 
AClium, the scene of battle, on purpose to 
hold these games, whence they are called Ludi • 
Actiaci . They consisted of shows of gladiators, 
wrestlers, and other exercises, and were cele¬ 
brated as well at Rome as at Nicopolis. The 
proper curators of them were the four colleges 
of priests, the Ponti(ices, the Augurs, the Sep- 
temviri, and Quindecemviri. Nero, after the 
manner of the Grecians, instituted Quinquen¬ 
nial games, at which the most celebrated mas¬ 
ters of music, horse-racing, wrestling, &c. con¬ 
tended for the prize. The same exercises were 
performed in the Quinquinneal games of Do- 
mi tian, dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus, toge¬ 
ther with the competitions of orators and poets, 
at which Statius had once the ill fortune to 
fail, as he complains in his poems. From Sue¬ 


tonius and Dion Chrysostom it- should seem, 
that Augustus was the founder of these games; 
but Strabo, more exaCt, informs us, that they 
were celebrated at the promontory of ACtium, 
in Epirus, long before him; and, that he only 
renewed them, added to their solemnity, and 
ordered them to be repeated every five years ; 
whereas before, they were exhibited every third 
year, with dancing, wrestling, horse and ship¬ 
racing. An ox was also killed for the flies, 
which be<ng glutted with his blood, flew off and 
were seen no more. 

GAMES Apollinarian, or Ludi ‘Apollinares , ce¬ 
lebrated in honour of Apollo. They owe 
their original to an old prophetic sort of 
poem casually found, in which the Romans 
were advised, if they wished to drive out the 
troops of their enemies, which infested their 
borders, to institute yearly games to Apollo; 
and at the time of their celebration, make a 
colledtion out of the public and private stocks 
for a present to the god; appointing ten men 
to take care they were observed with the same 
ceremonies as in Greece. Macrobius relates, 
that the first time these games were holden, an 
alarm being given by the enemy, the people 
immediately marched out against them, and 
during the fight saw a cloud of arrows discharg¬ 
ed from the sky on the troops of the foe, which 
put them to a disorderly flight, and secured 
the vidtory to the Romans. These games/ at 
first, were not fixed, but kept every year upon 
what day the Praetor thought fit, till about the 
545th year of the city, when a law passed to 

•confine them for ever to the 5th of July.- 

This alteration was occasioned by a grievous 
plague then raging in Rome, which they thought 
might, in some measure, be allayed by that adt 
of religion. 

GAMES of Augustus, Ludi Augustales, and 
Palatini, both instituted in honour of Augus¬ 
tus, after he had been enrolled in the number 
of the gods, the former by the common con¬ 
sent of the people, and the latter by his wife 
Livia. These were always celebrated in the 
palace, and were both continued by the suc¬ 
ceeding emperors, on the 4th of Odfobcr. 

GAMES Capitoline, Ludi Capitolini, were in¬ 
stituted in honour of J dpi ter Capitolinus, on 
account of the preservation of his temple from 
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the Gauls by Cam ill us: Plutarch tells us, that 
a part of the ceremony consisted in the public 
cryer’s putting up the Hetrurians to sale by 
dufiion. They also took an old man, tying a 
golden bulla to his neck, such as were worn by 
children, and exposed him to public derision. 
Festus says they dressed him in a pretexta, and 
hung a bulla at his neck, not as accounting 
him a child, but because this was an ornament of 
the kings of Hetruria. There was also another 
kind of Capitoline Games, called Agones Capi - 
ioliniy instituted by Domitian, and celebrated 
every five years, wherein there were rewards of 
crowns and collars bestowed on the vidtorious 
poets, and put on their heads by the emperor 
himself. These Games became so celebrated, 
that the manner of counting time by Lustres, 

„ which had obtained till then, was changed, and 
they began to count by Capitoline Games, as 
the Greeks by Olympiads. These were not in¬ 
stituted for poets alone, but also for athletae, 
orators, historians, comedians, musicians, &c. 

GAMES of Castor and Pollux. The Romans 
instituted these Games in their war with the 
Latins, who had abandoned'the Romans, and 
joined the Tarquins. The Di&ator Aulus 
Posthumius made a solemn vow to exhibit 
these games in honour of the two heroes, if he 
were successful in that expedition ; and the 
Senate, in confirmation of the Didtator’s vow, 
passed an a6t for their annual exhibition. No¬ 
thing exceeded the magnificent pomp with 
which these games were ushered in, and ac¬ 
companied. A procession commenced at the 
Capitol, and paraded through the Forum to the 
Circus, where the games were exhibited ; this 
was preceded by the children of the Equestrian 
order on horse-back, the plebeians marching on 
foot; the former composed so many troops, 
and the latter companies, of soldiers, that 
strangers, who flocked in crowds to the spedta- 
'clc, and were received on the occasion with all 
possible regard, might see the resources which 
Rome had in that illustrious body of youth,— 
This procession, followed by chariots drawn 
by two and four horses, and the knights who 
were to run in the Circus, was closed by the 
Athletae, or wrestlers, who were the champi¬ 
ons in these Games. 

GAMES of Ceres* Ludi Cereales, solemn sports 


in honour of Ceres, borrowed from the Elen- 
sinia of Greece. In these games the matrons 
represented the grief and lamentations of Ceres 
for the loss of her daughter Proserpine, and her 
travels to find her. They were held from the 
day before the ides of April, eight days toge¬ 
ther, in the Circus, where, besides the combats 
of horsemen and other diversions, was led up 
the pom pa Cercensis , or Cercalls, consisting of a 
solemn procession of the persons who were to 
engage in the exercises, accompanied with the 
magistrates and women of quality, the statues 
of the gods, and of famous men being carried 
in chariots of state. 

GAMES Circensian, Games of the Circus, Cir- 
censes Ludi, a general term under which was 
com'prehended ail combats and contests exhi¬ 
bited in the Circus at Rome, of what kind so- 
ever, whether on foot, on horseback, or in cha¬ 
riots ; wrestling or boxing ; with swords, pikes, 

darts, or arrows; against men or against beasts; 

# 

on the ground, or in vessels. Some say the 
Circensian Games were so called from the La¬ 
tin circumcnscs , because they were held in a place 
encompassed round with naked swords, that 
the combatants might not have an opportunity 
of escaping. At first they are said to have been 
exhibited on the banks of the Tiber, and the 
ground encompassed towards the land with na¬ 
ked swords. Most of the feasts of the'Romans 

* 

were accompanied with Cercensian Games, and 
the magistrates, or other officers of the republic, 
frequently, and on various occasions, presented 
the people with them. The principal were held 
for five days together, commencing on the 15th 
of September. 

GAMES CoMPITALlTlAN, LuDl CoMIUTALITII, SO 

called from the conipita , or cross-ways, where, 
they were instituted and celebrated by the rude 
multitude that assembled before the building 
of Rome, They seem to have been ncgle&ed 
for many years, till Servius Tullius revived 
them. They were holden during the Com pi ~ 
talia, or feasts of the Lares, who presided as 
well over the streets as houses. Suetonius tells 
us that Augustus ordered the Lares to be crown¬ 
ed twice-a-year at the Compitalitian Games 
with flowers. This crowning the household 
gods, and offering sacrifices in the streets, 
made the greatest part of the solemnity. 
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GAMES Consual, or Ludi Consuales, were in- i sometimes fighting, or adting the maniac ; yet 
stituted by Romulus, with design to surprise the wisest and gravest Romans were not for dis- 

the Sabine virgins. They were celebrated on continuing the custom, though the most inde- 

the 12th of the calends of September, and con- cent imaginable; for even Marcus Fortius Cato, 

sisted for the most part of horse-races, and.en- when he was present at these games, perceiv : 

counters in the Circus. ing the people ashamed to let; the women 

GAMES Decennial, Ludi Decknnales, Games strip before him, immediately retired from the 

<■ which returned every tenth year, were insti- theatre, that the ceremony might have its 

tuted by Augustus, with the political design of course. It was not till the year of the ci f y -580, 

securing the whole command to himself, with* that these games became annual; when, owing 

out incurring the envy or jealousy of the people: I to a general failure in their crops, the Senate, 
for every tenth year proclaiming solemn sports, to render Flora propitious, decreed an annual 

and so gathering together a numerous crowd celebration of her games, the expences of 

of spectators, he there made a proffer of re- which were mostly -.levied on those who had 

signing liis imperial dignity to the people, fraudulently possessed themselves of the public 

though he immediately resumed it, as if con- lands. See Flora . 

tinued to him by the common consent of the GAMES, Funereal, Ludi Funebres, were a part 
empire: hence a custom was derived for the of the ceremony of ancient funerals: they con- 

succeeding emperors, every tenth year of their sisted chiefly in processions, and in mortal com- 

reign, to hold a magnificent feast, with the bats of Gladiators around a funeral pile. The 

celebration of all sorts of public sports, games, custom was very ancient, though it had not al¬ 
and exercises* • I ways been the same: it was borrowed from the 

GAMES Piscatory, Ludi Piscatorii, were cele- Greeks by the Romans, among whom this cruel 

bvated every year in the month of June, in ho- sport was called Mums . At first they butcher- 

nour of those fishermen on the Tiber, whose ed a number of, captives before the pyra, as 

gain was carried to the temple of Vulcan, as a vidtims to appease the manes of the deceased: 

tribute to the dead. this Achilles does in Homer, at the funeral of 

GAMES Floral, Ludi FLORALEs,were celebrated, Patroclus ; Aeneas, in Virgil, at that of Pallas, 

upon advice of the Sibylline oracles, every son of Evander ; and .Caesar, in his Commen- 

spring, to beg a blessing on the grass, trees, taries, relates the same of the Gauls. At length, 

and flowers. They were instituted in honour to save in some sort the horror of the spectacle, 

of Flora in the year of the city 513, and began yet that the dead might lose nothing of their 

to be celebrated on -the 4th of the calends of rites, captives were compelled to fight and kill 

May. The Consuls M. Pompilius Laenas, ‘and one another, a few only of the vidfors being 

L. Posthumius Albinus, were the first who ce- saved. The first who introduced these shews 

lebrated these games. They were holden in at Rome, was Junius Brutus, at the obsequies 

the Campus Martius, being first proclaimed of his father, or, according to some, Appius 

by sound of trumpet. Many have supposed, Claudius, and M. Fulvius, during their con- 

that these games owed their origin to a ce- sulate. The like horrible combats were also 

lebrated courtezan, who having procured great occasionally exhibited by the magistrates, and 

wealth by her infamous traffic, left the com- sometimes added to theatrical entertainments, 

menwealth her heir, on condition that every The emperor Claudius decreed, that whereas 

year they should celebrate her birth-day with these accursed games were then arbitrary, it 

public sports. The learned are however of should be the pradtice, for the future, to per- 

opinion that the vulgar notion of Flora the pro- form them annually at the expence of the 

Btitute, rests on a fidtion mentioned by Ladtan- state, and that the Aedilcs should have the 

tius, the original Flora being a goddess of the care and dirc6tion of them ; but he conceivec 

Sabines. Certain however it is, that a part of a horror for them himself, and soon after a- 

thc solemnity was exhibited by prostitutes who bolished them, though they were still al owc 

ran up and down naked, sometimes dancing, | to such persons as, possessed an annual income 


\ 
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t>f forty thousand, sesterces^ They were not 
abolished before Theodor ic* king of the Goths, 
about the end .of the fifth century. See Games 
Gladiatorian . , 

GAMES Gladiatorian. .The origin of Gladia¬ 
tors is referred to the ancient custom of killing 
persons at the funerals of great,men ; for the 
Heathens fancying the ghosts of the deceased 
to be satisfied and rendered propitious by hu¬ 
man bIood> used, at first, to sacrifice captives 
and slaves at their obsequies. The, Romans 
borrowed this -pra<5tice from the Asiatics : thus 
Achilles, in the Iliad, sacrificed twelve young 
Trojans to the manes of Patroclus, and Aeneas, 
in Virgil, sends captives to Evander, to be sa¬ 
crificed at the funeral of his son Pallas. After¬ 
wards they conti’ived to veil this impious bar¬ 
barity with the specious shew of pleasure, and 
training up such persons as they could procure 
to a moderate skill in weapons, on the day ap¬ 
pointed for sacrificing, they obliged them to 
maintain a mortal encounter at the tombs of 
their departed friends. This occasioned the 
profession of Gladiator to be considered as an 
art; and hence arose public instru<51ors in the 
use of weapons, amongst whom, those of the 
Latins, called Lanistae, having purchased and 
trained up slaves to this barbarous profession, 
sold them to such as had occasion to present so 
• horrible a shew. Junius Brutus,, who expelled 
. from Rome its kings, is said to have first ex¬ 
hibited this inhuman diversion, at the funeral 
of his father. These exhibitions, originally 
celebrated near the sepulchre of the deceased, 
or round the funeral pile, were afterwards re¬ 
moved to the circus and amphitheatres, and 
there became ordinary amusements. The em¬ 
peror Claudius restrained them to particular 
occasions, but afterwards annulled liis decree, 
and private persons possessed of forty thou¬ 
sand sesterces annually, were permitted to ex¬ 
hibit them. Constantine the Great is said to 
have prohibited the combats.of Gladiators in the 
East, at least he forbade that those condemned 
to death for their crimes should engage in them, 
is evident from an order still extant to the 
Praefcdlus Praetorii rather to send them to 
^york in the mines.. This order is dated at Bc- 
ryttis, in Phoenicia, the 1st of Odlobcr, 325.— 
1 he emperor Honorius first prohibited gladia- 


torian shews at Rome, on occasion of the death 
of St. Telemachus, who coming thither from 
the East, during the exhibition of these spec¬ 
tacles, went down into the arena, and exerted 
himself to prevent the Gladiators from conti¬ 
nuing the sport; upon which the spedlators, 
fired with anger, stoned him to death. The 
practice, however, was not entirely abolished 
in the West before Theodoric, king of the Os- 
. trogoths. Honorius, it. is true, had prohibited 
it, but the prohibition seems to have been inef- 
fedtual. In the year 500, however, Theodoric 
entirely and finally put an end to it* Thus 
much concerning the origin, progress, and 
abolition of this custom : for our further infer- 
mation it will be necessary to notice the several 
orders or kinds of Gladiators, and their parti¬ 
cular manners of combating. The several 
kinds of Gladiators deserving to be noticed 
were the Retiarii, the Secutores, the Myrmil- 
lones, the Thracians, the Samnites, the Pinni- 
rapi, the Essedarii, and the Andabatae.: but 
before we enquire into the distindt orders, we 
may observe on the several names attributed 
in common to some of every kind, on various 
occasions, thus we meet with the Gladiatores 
Mcridiani, who engaged in the afternoon, the 
chief part of the shew being finished in the 
morning ; Gladiatores Fiscalcs , those who were 
maintained out of the emperor’s Jiscus, or pri¬ 
vate treasury ; Gladiatores Fostalaticii , common¬ 
ly men of great art and experience, whom the 
people particularly importuned the emperor 
to produce ; Gladiatores Catcrvacii, such as did 
not fight by pairs, but in small companies ; 
and Gladiatores Ordinarily such as were pre¬ 
sented according to the common manner, at 
the usual time, and who fought in the ordinary 
way, on which account they were distinguish- 
■ ed from the Catcrvarii and the Postulatilii. 
The several kinds already enumerated, were 
severally distinguished from their country, 
their arms, their mode of fighting, and other 
circumstances of a similar nature. The RelU 
arias was dressed in a short coat, and having a 
fascina 9 or trident in his left hand, and a net in 
his right, endeavoured with the latter to en¬ 
tangle his adversary, that lie might, with 
the former, dispatch him. On his head he 
wore only a hat, tied undev his chin with 
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a broad ribband. The Secutor was armed 
with a buckler arid helmet, on which was 
the figure of a fish in allusion to the net: 
his weapon was a simitar, or falxsupina: he 
was called Secutor, because, if the Retiarius, 
against whom he was always matched, should 
happen to fail in casting his net, his only safety 
lay in flight, so that, in this case, he wheeled 
with his utmost expedition about the place of 
combat, till he had gotten his net again in or* 
der for a second throw, whilst the Secutor, or 
follower pursued him, and endeavoured to pre¬ 
vent his design. Virgil seems to have made 
the MyrmiUo the same with the Secutor, and 
thus all the comments explain him: yet Lip- 
sius contends, that the Myrmillones were a 
distinCt order, who fought completely armed; 
and therefore he believes them to be the Cru- 


pcllarii of Tacitus, so called, from some old 
Gallic word expressing, that they could only 
creep under the pressure of their heavy ar¬ 
mour. A principal part of the choicest Gla¬ 
diators were Thracians, that nation having 
the general repute of fierceness and cruelty 
beyond the rest of the world: the particular 
weapon they used was the sic ay or faulchion, 
and the defence consisted in a parma , or.small 
round shield proper to their country. The 
original of the Samnite gladiators is given by 
Livy: the Campanians, says he, bearing a great 
hatred to the Samnites, armed a part of their 
gladiators after the fashion of that country, 
and called them Samnites. These arms are 
said, by the same historian, to have been a 
shield, broad at the top, to defend the breasts 
and shoulders, but more narrow towards the 
bottom, to render it lighter; a sort of belt 
which protedted the breast, a greave on the left 
foot, and on the head a crested helmet. The 
pinnae which adorned the Samnite helmet, dis¬ 
tinguished another sort of Gladiators, called 
from it Pimnrapi , because, being matched with 
the Samnites, they used to catch at these pin¬ 
nae, and bear them off in triumph, as marks 
of their victory. Dr. Holiday takes the Pin- 
nirapus to have been the same as the Retia- 
rius. The Procurators , mentioned by Cicero, 
were accounted by Lipsius, a distinct species, 
generally matched with the Samnites; but, 
perhaps, the words of Cicero will scarcely ad¬ 


mit of this conclusion. The Uoplomachi, 
whom we meet with in Seneca and Suetonius, 
may probably be the same either with the Sam¬ 
nites, or Myrmillones, called by the Greek 
name because they fought in armour. 

The Essedarii were such as on some occasions 

# 

engaged one another from chariots, though, 
perhaps, at other times they fought on foot 
like the rest. The essedum Was a sort of wag¬ 
gon from which the Gauls and the Britons used 

to assail the Romans in their engagements._ 

The Andabatae combated on horseback, with a 

sort of helmet that covered the whole of the 

<■ 

face, and therefore Andabatarum more pugnare , 
is to combat blindfold . The Catervarii fought in 
troops or companies, number against number, 
or, according to some, promiscuously, and 
without any order. The Consummati are a du¬ 
bious sort of gladiators. The Cubicularii , Lip- 
si us observes, were those who fought at pri¬ 
vate houses during feasts, &c.' The Dimacbaeri 
fought armed with two poniards or swords, or 

with sword and dagger.- .— As to the nature 

of the combats of the gladiators, we cannot 
apprehend it fully, without taking in what both 
preceded and followed the conflict, as well as 
the aCtual engagement. When any one de- 
• signed to exhibit a show of this sort, he put up 
bills in the public places, notifying the time, 
the number of gladiators, and the other cir¬ 
cumstances necessary to be known: this they 
called munus pronunciare , or propone re; and the 
libellij or bills, were sometimes termed edidtai 
sometimes, besides these bills, they hung out 
large pictures, on which were described the 
mode of the proposed contest, and the figures 
of some of the most celebrated gladiators they 
intended to bring forth. The gladiators them¬ 
selves were all sworn by their owners to fight 
till they fell, and if they failed, death was in¬ 
flicted on them by fire, sword, clubs, whips, or 
the like. On the day appointed for the shew, the 
gladiators were all brought forth together, and 
obliged to take a circuit round the arena in a 
solemn and pompous manner: after this they 
proceeded paria commonere, to match them by 
paii’s, in which care was taken to oppose them 
equally. Before the combatants commenced 
in earnest, they tried their skill against one 
another with more harmless weapons, as the 
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rudes , spears without heads, blunted swords, i consent. It has been remarked, that it was 

foils, and the like. This preparatory flourish- I customary for all persons when they laid down 

ing was called praelusio , or, in respe6l to the any art or employment, to consecrate the pro- 

swordsonly, ventilatio, and the exercise was con- per instruments of their calling to the par- 

tinued till the trumpets sounding gave notice ticular deity who was the acknowledged patron 

to enter on more desperate encounters. Then of their profession ; and, therefore, the gladia- 

they were said vortcrc anna: the terms of strik- tors, when thus discharged, hung up their 

ing were petero and rcpctere ; of avoiding a blow arms to Hercules, who had a chapel near every 

cxierc . When any person received a remark- amphitheatre; or, where there were no am- 

able wound, either his adversary or the people phi theatres, in Circo ; and over every place as- 

exclaimed, habct , or hoc habet . If the vanquished signed to such performances there stood aHer- 

surrendered his arms, it was not in the power cules with his club. These shows were pro¬ 
of the vidtor to grant him his life ; for, during digiously sought after by the Roman people, 

the republic, this privilege belonged to the though the wiser and better part of them were 

people alone ; but, under the empire, to them sensible of the dangerous consequences which 

and the prince. The two signs of favour and J a corruption of this nature might produce. At 

dislike given by the people were premere polliccm, their first exhibition by the Bruti, it is proba- 

and vcrtcre polliccm y phrases of doubtful expli- ble there were only three pairs of gladiators, 

cation ; but of which the former seems to im- as may be gathered from Ausonius; yet Julius 

ply, that the fingers were clenched round the Caesar in his Aedilship, presented three hun- 

thumb ; and the latter, that the thumb was dred and twenty. The excellent Titus ex- 

raised above them. The one was a signal to hibited a shew of gladiators, wild beasts, and 

the vi<5tor to abstain from the life of his anta- representations of sea-fights, an hundred days 

gonist, whilst the other authorized him at once together; and Trajan, though as adverse to 

to exa<5t it. Besides this privilege of the peo- cruelty as Titus, continued a solemnity of 

pie, the emperors appear to have possessed this sort an .hundred and twenty-three days, 

the power of saving whom they would, when during which a thousand pair of gladiators were 

present at these exhibitions; and, perhaps, brought forth to .contend. Two thousand men 

upon the bare appearance of the emperor at of the same profession were enlisted by the - 

the place of combat, the discomfited gladia- emperor Otho, to serve against Vi tell his, and 

tors were, delivered from danger. After the so numerous were they, even in the time of 

engagement, several marks of favour were con- Cataline’s conspiracy, that an order was passed 

ferred on the vidtors; but the most common to send them all into different garrisons, for 

rewards were the pilous and rudis ; the pilous fear they should raise a disturbance in the city, 

was given to ,such gladiators only as were by joining the disaffedted party. From Plu- 

slaves, in token of their obtaining freedom ; tarch we learn, that the famous, Spartacus, who 

but the rudis both on slaves and freemen ; yet at last gathered such a force as to strike Rome 

with this difference, that it conferred on the with consternation, was no more than agladia- 

formcr a discharge only from any further per- tor, that breaking out from a shew at Verona, 

formance in public, upon which they commonly (or, according to others, at Capua,) with the 

turned Lanistac, spending their time in training rest oi his posterity, had the boldness to de- 

np young men to the profession of gladiators ; clare war against the Roman state. Julius 

whilst the rudis, when given to such persons as Caesar ordered, that only a stated number of 

were free, but had hired themselves out for gladiators should be in Rome at a time. Augus- * 
these shows, restored them to the full enjoy- tus decreed, that no more than two gladiatorial 

ment of their liberty. These Rudiarii of both shews should be presented in a year, and nc- 

sorts being excused from further service, had ver above sixty pairs of combatants in each, 

a custom of hanging up their arms in the tern- Tiberius provided, by an order of the Senate, 

pie of Hercules, the patron of their profession ; that no person should have the privilege of 

and were never called out again without their | gratifying the people with such a solemnity, 

Vo l, /, 4 U u 
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unless he were worth four hundred thousand 

-As though to be included with 

gladiators were an honour, many freemen 
claimed the privilege of it, and offered them¬ 
selves at the amphitheatre for hire ; whence 
they were called AuUtorati: nay, even knights 
and senators themselves were not ashamed to 
pradtise this profession : some, indeed, to keep 
themselves from starving, after having squan¬ 
dered their fortunes ; but others, to attra<5t the 
favour of the emperors : so that Augustus was 
forced to command by public edidt, that none 
of the Senatorian order should turn gladiators, 
and soon after to prohibit the knights: these 
prohibitions, however, were so little regarded 
by his successors, that Nero, according to Sue¬ 
tonius, presented at one shew, four hundred 
senators, and six hundred of the equestrian 
order ; though Lipsius, it should be mentioned, 
thinks both numbers corrupt, and reduces 
them to forty and sixty: Domitian, to refine 
upon Nero, instead of knights and senators, 
exhibited nocturnal combats of women: and 
as if this were not sufficiently ridiculous, dwarfs 
were produced to encounter them, or else to 
contend with each other. To extemiate the 
"barbarity of these horrid scenes, it has been 
alleged, that they had their foundation in po¬ 
licy, the combats of the gladiators tending to 
inspire the people with contempt of dangers 
and death—A wretched defence of so inhuman 
a pradtice 1 These exhibitions of so early an 
origin, continued to degrade human nature 

• till the year 500, when Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, abolished them. 

GAMES Great, Ludi Magni. See Games Vo¬ 
tive . 

GAMES Gymnic, Ludi Gymnici, those wherein 
the body is exercised, such as wrestling, run¬ 
ning, dancing, leaping, quoit-playing, &c.~ 
These constituted the chief diversions of the 
Olympic, Nemaean, Pythian, and Isthmian 
solemnities, being called by the Greeks Pen¬ 
tathlon , and the Latina Quinquertium . 

GAMES Iselastic. The Iselastica were a kind 
of games, or combats, celebrated in the cities 
of Greece and Asia, in the time of the Roman 
emperors. The vigors at these games had very 
considerable privileges conferred on them, af¬ 
ter the example of Augustus and the Athe¬ 


nians, in respedl to the conquerors at the 
Olympic, Pythian, and Isthmian games. They 
were crowned on the spot, after the vidlory ; 
had pensions allowed them ; were provided for 
at the public cost; and carried home in tri¬ 
umph. 

GAMES Isthmian, Ludi Isthmii, were so called 
from the place where they were celebrated, viz. 
the Isthmus of Corinth, a neck of land by which 
the Peloponnesus is -joined to the continent. 
These solemn sports were instituted by Sisy¬ 
phus, king of Corinth, or by Glaucias, in ho¬ 
nour of Palaemon or Melicerta, son of Athe- 
mas, king of Thebes, and Ino, who for fear 
of her husband, by whom her other son Le- 
arclius, in a fit of madness, had been killed, 
cast herself into the sea, with Melicerta in her 
arms ; where they were received by Neptune 
into the number of sea-divinities. Others say, 
that these games were instituted by Theseus 
in honour of Neptune ; and some are of opi¬ 
nion, that there were two distindt solemnities 

% 

observed in the Isthmus, one to Melicerta, and 
another to Neptune: which opinion is built on. 
the authority of Musaeus. According to Pha- 
vorinus, these games were first instituted in 
honour of Neptune, and afterwards celebrated 
in memory of Palaemon. Plutarch, on the 
contrary, says, that the first institution of 
them was in honour of Melicerta; but that 
they were afterwards altered, enlarged, and 
instituted anew to Neptune, by Theseus: he 
subjoins also several other opinions concerning 
the origin of them : his words, in the life of 
Theseus, are these: “ Theseus instituted games 
in emulation of Hercules, being ambitious, that 
as the Greeks, by that hero’s appointment, ce¬ 
lebrated the Olympian games to the honour of 
Jupiter, so, by his institution, they should ce¬ 
lebrate the Isthmian games in honour of Nep¬ 
tune ; for those that were before dedicated to 
Melicerta, were celebrated privately in the 
night, and consisted rather of religious cere¬ 
monies, than of any open spedtaele or public 
festival. But some there are who say, that the 
Isthmian games were first instituted in me¬ 
mory of Sciron, at the expiation which Theseus 
made for his murder, on account of the near¬ 
ness of kindred between them, Sciron being 
son of Camethus and Heniocha, daughter of 
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Pittheus; though others relate, that Sinnis, and 
not Sciron, was their son ; and that to his ho¬ 
nour, and not to Sciron’s, these games were 
ordained by Theseus. Hellanicus, and Andro 
of Halliearnessus write, that he at the same 
time conditioned with the Corinthians, to allow 
such as might come from Athens to the celebra¬ 
tion of the Isthmian games, as much space to be¬ 
hold them, as the sail of theship that brought 
.them thither, stretched to its full extent, could 
cover; and that in the first and most honour¬ 
able place,” The Eleans were the only peo¬ 
ple who absented themselves from this solem¬ 
nity, and, according to Pausanias, for the fol¬ 
lowing reason : The Corinthians having ap¬ 
pointed the Isthmian games, the sons of Aftor 
came to the celebration of them, but were sur¬ 
prised and slain by Hercules, near the city 
Cleonae: the author of the murder was for 
some time unknown, but being at length dis¬ 
covered by Molione, wife of A6tor, the Eleans 
went to Argos and demanded satisfa&ion, Her¬ 
cules at that time residing at Tiryns, a village 
in the Argian territories : being repulsed at 
Argos, they applied to the Corinthians, en¬ 
treating that all the inhabitants and B-ubjefts of 
Argos, might be discharged from appearing at 
the Isthmian Games, as disturbers of the pub¬ 
lic peace ; but meeting with no better success 
among the Argives than they had from the Co¬ 
rinthians, Molione forbade them the Isthmian 
Games, denouncing dreadful execrations a- 
gainst such of the Eleans as should ever be pre¬ 
sent at their celebration: a prohibition they re¬ 
ligiously observed. These games were holden 
every three years, according to some au¬ 
thors ; but, agreeable to Pliny, every five, and 
were esteemed so sacred and inviolable, that 
being intermitted for some time through the op¬ 
pression and tyranny of Cypselus, king of Co¬ 
rinth, the Corinthians, after the death of that 
tyrant, revived and celebrated them with a 
splendor and magnificence unknown in former 
times. When Corinth was sacked and demo¬ 
lished by Mummius, the Roman general, these 
games were not discontinued ; but the care of 
them was committed to the Sicyonums, till the 
rebuilding of Corinth, and then restored to the 
in habitants of that city. The conquerors at 
these games were rewarded with garlands of 


pine-leaves, afterwards parsley was substituted, 
which was also the reward of the Nemaean* con¬ 
querors, but with this difference, that it was 
fresh and green, whereas in the Isthmian Games 
it was dry and withered ; parsley was again 
disused, and the pine resumed, with a reward 

of one hundred silver drachmae. 

GAMES Larissian, Games at Larissa, in Greece, 

wherein the combatants performed their exer¬ 
cises singly, before the Pentathlon , or combat 
of five exercises, was invented. ' 

4 

GAMES Juvenile, Ludi Juvenales, were in¬ 
stituted by Nero at the shaving of his be'ard, 
and at first privately celebrated in his palace 
or gardens ; but they soon became public, and 
were kept with great state and magnificence: 
hence the games celebrated by the following 
emperors in the palace, on the 1st of January, 
took the name of Juvcnalia . 

GAMES of the Youth, Ludi Juventutis, were 
instituted by Salinator, in the Senensian war* 
for the preservation and health of the youth, a 
plague then raging in the city of Rome, 

GAMES of the Leaves, were so called either 
from the leaves of which the crowns were com¬ 
posed, or because the people threw leaves up-, 
on the conquerors: they were called Ludi Fo« 
liacci. 

GAMES Martial, Ludi Martiales, Games in¬ 
stituted in honour of Mars, and holden twice 
in the year, on the 4th of the ides of May, and 
on the calends of August, the day on which his 
temple, built by Claudius, was dedicated. No* 
mention occurs of any ceremonies peculiar to 
them, besides the ordinary sports in the Circus 
and Amphitheatre. The Games of this god 
called Equiria, ab equiSj because they consisted 
chiefly of horse-races, are said to have been 
celebrated twice in the year, in February and 
March, in the Campus Martius. 

GAMES Megalensian. The Ludi Megalenses 
were instituted in honour of the great goddess, 
or mother of the gods, Cybclc, when her sta¬ 
tue was brought with such pomp from Pessi- 
num to Rome: they consisted of scenical sports, 
and were a solemn time of invitation to enter¬ 
tainments among friends. In the procession 
the women danced before the image of the god¬ 
dess, and the magistrates appeared in all their 
robes, whence came the phrase of Wgalcnsian 
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purple they lasted six days, from the day be¬ 
fore the nones of April to the ides. It is parti¬ 
cularly remarkable, that in the celebration of 
these games, no servant was allowed to bear a 
part. 

GAMES Miscellaneous. The Ludi Miscelli, 
which Suetonius makes Caligula to have insti¬ 
tuted at Lyons in France, seem to have been a 
miscellany of sports, consisting of several ex¬ 
ercises joined together in a new and unusual 
mann er. 

GAMES Natal, Natalitii Ludi, instituted by 
every particular emperor, to commemorate his 
own birth-day. 

GAMES Naumachic. TheNAUMACHiAE owe their 
origin to the time of the first Punic war, when 
the Romans began to initiate their men in the 
knowledge of sea affairs: after the improvement 
of many years, they were designed as well for 
gratifying' the sight, as for increasing their 
naval experience and discipline,, and therefore 
composed one of the solemn shews by which 
the magistrates or emperors, or any affedters 

• of popularity, so often paid their court to the 
people. The usual accounts we have of these 
entertainments seem to represent them as no¬ 
thing more than the image of a naval fight; it 
is however probable that sometimes they did 
not engage in any hostile manner, but only 
rowed fairly for the vidtory : this conjedture 
may be confirmed by the authority' of Virgil, 
who is acknowledged by all the critics, in his 
descriptions of the games and exercises to have 
had uniformly an eye to his own country, and 
to have copied them from the Roman sports : 
now the sea games, with which he presents us, 
are barely a trial of swiftness in the vessels, and 
of skill iii managing the oars. The Nauma- 
chia of Claudius, which he exhibited at the Fu- 
cine lake before he drained it, deserves to be 
particularly mentioned, not more for the great¬ 
ness of the shew, than for the behaviour of the 
emperor, who, when the combatants passed 
before him with so melancholy a greeting as, 
Ave, Jmpcrator , morituri te salutant! Hail , em¬ 
peror, those devoted to death greet thee / answered: 
Avdi',vos! Hail, ye] which, when they would 
gladly have interpreted as an expression of 
favour, and a grant of their lives, they were soon 
given to understand, proceeded from a barba¬ 


rous insensibility and insult. The most cele. 
brated Naumachia, was those of the emperor 
Domitian, in which was engaged so vast a 
number of vessels as would have almost formed 
two complete navies for deciding the fate of 
empire. It is related of the emperor Helioga- 
balus, that in the representation of a naval fight, 
he filled the channel where the vessels were to 
ride with wine, instead of water? a story scarce 
credible, notwithstanding the prodigalities of 
his luxurious extravagance.. 

GAMES Nemaean, or Nemean Games, one of 
the four great games celebrated among the 
Greeks: they were so called from Nemaea, a 
village and grove between the cities Cleo. 
nae and Phlius, where they were celebrated 
every third year, upon, the 12th of the Corin¬ 
thian month n<x.vzp<&, called sometimes 'hpopmcc, 

the same with the Athenian Roedromion.*-- 

Some say they were instituted by Hercules, on 
occasion of his killing the Nemaean lion, and 
that thence they took their name: _ others 
relate, that the seven chiefs sent to Thebes un- 

V 

der the condudt of Polynices, being extremely 
distressed in their journey with thirst, met with 
Hypsipyle of Lemnos, who had in her arms 
Opheltes, otherwise called Archemorus, son of 
Lycurgus, priest of Jupiter and Eurydice ; 
and they begging her to shew them some wa¬ 
ter, she laid the child down on the grass, and 
conducted them to a spring ; that in her ab¬ 
sence a venomous serpent killed the child, upon 
which the nurse, from excess’of grief, grew 
desperate ; and that the chiefs, at their return 
with her, killed the serpent, buried the young 
Opheltes, and instituted these games to divert 
the melancholy of his mother. Aelian .says, 
they were indeed instituted by the seven chiefs 
going to Thebes, but adds, that the institution 
was in honour of Pronax. Pausanias refers the 
institution of them to Adrastus, and their re- 

^ s 

storation to his descendants. Others, never¬ 
theless, grant that they were instituted in me¬ 
mory of Opheltes, but these pretend them to 
have been intermitted, and afterwards revived 

by Hercules, who, on his victory over the Nc- 
macan lion, consecrated them to Jlipitcr Ne* 
maeus. These games were opened with sacri¬ 
ficing to this deity, appointing him a priest, 
and proposing rewards fpr such as should be 
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. vi6tors. The exercises exhibited were chariot- 
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races, ahd all the parts of the Pentathlon. The 
judges elected out of Corinth, Argos, and Cle- 
onae, were clothed in black, to express the 
mournful origin of the Games, from the death 
of Opheltes. As they were instituted by war¬ 
riors, none, originally, were admitted to them 
but military men ; at length, however, they 

* were open to the people, and other kinds of 
sports introduced. The conquerors were crown¬ 
ed with olive till the time of the war with the 
Medes, when a blow they received in that war 
occasioned them to change the olive, for smal- 
lage, a species of parsley, and a funeral plant; 
though some > writers maintain that the crown 
was originally smallage, on account of the 
death of Opheltes, this plant being supposed 
to have received the blood which issued from 
the wound inflidled by the serpent. 

GAMES Olympic, the chief of the four great 
Games of the Greeks. 

Their Origin. -The greatest and most ve¬ 

nerable personages of antiquity, the Idaean 
Hercules, Clymenus, Endymion, Pelops, and 
Hercules, son of Jupiter and Alcmena, have 
been severally introduced as the inventors or 
revivers of these games ; and to support their 
different pretensions, reasons have been sought 
for, and arguments produced from among the 
religious rites and ceremonies, the laws and 
customs of this solemnity. Pausanias tells us, 
that these games were ordered to be celebrated 
every five years, because the brothers, called 
Idaei Da&yli, of whom the Idaean Hercules 
was the elder, were five in number, to whom, 
in particular, as also to his four brethren, an 
altar was consecrated at Olympia, by Clyme- 
nuB, who was descended from this Hercules, 
and is said to have celebrated these games, 
fifty years after the deluge of Deucalion. The 
term Athlctae signifying those who contended 
for the prize, called also Athlon , is by others 
derived from Aethlius, father of Endymion, 
who, as well as his son, is reckoned among the 
founders of these games : and as to Pelops, 
that hero was held in such veneration at Olym¬ 
pia, that the Eleans in their sacrifices gave him 
the preference to Jupiter himself, for which 
they alleged the practice of Hercules, son of 
Alcmcna, to whose labours also, as Pindar in¬ 


forms us, they were indebted for their olive 
crown. But not contented with a founder who, 
by his mother, was mortal, the Eleans have 
carried their antiquities higher, naming, for 
the authors of these games, Jupiter and Saturn, 
who, as they pretend, in the very place where 
the games were celebrated, wrestled with each 
' other for the empire of the world. Others af¬ 
firm them to have been instituted by Jupiter, 
in commemoration of his victory over the Ti¬ 
tans, adding, that Apollo, in particular, sig¬ 
nalized himself by gaining two victories in 
them, one over Mercury, in the foot-race, and 
another over Mars in the combat of the Cestus. 

It is needless to recite the names of the other 
heroes of those early ages, whom different au¬ 
thors mention as having celebrated these 
games : the last of them was Oxylus, who came 
into Peloponnesus with the Heraclides, and 
after whom followed so long an intermission 
of that solemnity, that the memory of it was 
al most lost. T he occasions of celebrating these 
games seem to have been various ; Sir Isaac 
Newton is of opinion that they were originally 
exhibited as triumphs for victories, first by 
. Hercules Idaeus, on the conquest of Saturn 
and the Titans; then, by Clymenus, on his 
coming to reign in the Terra Curetum ; next 
by Endymion, on his conquering Clymenus ; 
afterward by Pelops, upon his defeat of Aeto- 
lus ; by Hercules, upon his killing Augeas ; 
by Atreus, upon his repelling the Heraclides ; 
and by Oxylus, on the return of the Heraclides 
into Peloponnesus. This opinion may be well 
supported from ancient authors. Pindar tells 
us that Hercules instituted this festival to Ju¬ 
piter, on occasion of the victory he obtained 
over Augeas ; but the oracle delivered to the 
Peloponnesians, at the restitution of these 
games by Iphitus, says they were celebrated 
first by Pisus in honour of Jupiter, then by 
Pelops, twice; first upon his coming to settle 
in Greece, and a second time at the funeral of 
Oenomaus, and after him by Hercules, in ho¬ 
nour of Pelops, at whose death likewise, as 
Velleius Paterculus informs us, they had be¬ 
fore been celebrated as funeral games by his 
son Atreus, upon which occasionj adds the 
same author, Hercules came off victor in all 
the exercises. 
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Tbeir Restitp tion. It cannot, however, be pretend¬ 
ed that these games .were in any very great es¬ 
timation before the time of Iphitus, one of the 
descendants of Hercules, grandson of Oxylus, 
and king of Elis, who is by all authors said to 
have restored the Olympic Games. Indeed 
Iphitus may with great justice be styled the 
founder of them, for he seems to have been 
the first who reduced this festival into a regu¬ 
lar and coherent form, united the sacred and 
political institutions, and gave it, by the esta¬ 
blishment of the Olympiad, that principle of 
life arid duration which enabled it to outlive the 
laws and customs, the liberty, and almost the 
religion of Greece. The occasion wasXhis:— 
Greece being at that time torn in pieces by civil 
wars, and wasted by a pestilence, Iphitus, con¬ 
cerned at the calamities under which his coun¬ 
try laboured, had recourse to the oracle at 

% 

Delphi to remedy these evils. There he was 
told by the priestess that the safety of Greece 
depended upon the re-establishment of the O- 
lympic Games, the non-observance of which 
solemnity had, as she avowed, drawn down 
. the indignation of the god to whom they were 
dedicated, and of Hercules the hero, by whom 
they were instituted. She ordered him, there¬ 
fore, in conjunction with the people of Elis, to 
restore that festival, and to proclaim a truce or 
cessation of arms to all those cities who were de¬ 
sirous of participating in the games : a general 
cessation of arms was accordingly proclaimed, 
and the people of Elis celebrated the festival: 
thus were the Olympic Games restored by the 
authority of Iphitus, under the direction of the 
Delphic oracle, according to common chrono¬ 
logy* seven hundred and seventy-six years be¬ 
fore the birth of Christ, and nineteen or twenty 
before the building of Rome; but according 
to Sir Isaac Newton, one hundred and forty- 
nine. 

Of the Stadium :■ - Previous to an enquiry in¬ 

to the nature of the Games, it will be 
necessary to mention a few particulars re¬ 
lating to the place in which they were exhi¬ 
bited ; this, by the Greeks, was named the 
Stadium, a word signifying a measure or length 
consisting of somewhat above an hundred 
English paces, which being equal to the space of 
ground allotted for the foot-race, the course 


was thence called the Stadium, and the racers 
were named Sfadieis, or Stadiodromi. Pausanias 
informs us that the Olympic Stadium was a ter¬ 
race composed of earth, on one side of which 
was flie seat of the Hellanodics, or judges, and 
over against them, on the other, was an altar 
of white marble, upon which the priestess of 
Ceres Chamyne, and some virgins, had the 
privilege of sitting to view the games : at the 

A 

farther end of the Stadium was the barrier, 
whence those who ran the simple foot-race be¬ 
gan their course, and there, according to the 
tradition of the Eleans, was the tomb of En- 
dymion. At either end of the course stood a 
pillar, the use of which it may be proper to ex¬ 
plain, as also to notice the several appellations 
by which these parts of the Stadium were dis¬ 
tinguished, viz. the barrier , and the go#/; at 
one of which the race began, and was finished 
at the other ; but this.must be understood only 
of the simple foot-race, or that instituted by 
Iphitus ; for, afterwards, in the fourteenth O- 
lympiad, the Diaulus was added, which was also 
a foot-race, but double the former, that is, two 
Stadia, as the word implies: they who ran the 
Diaulus , therefore, or double Stadium, turned 
round the pillar ere&ed for that purpose at the 
end of the Stadium, and returned to the bar¬ 
rier, where they terminated their race. But 
the Dolicbodromi, or runners in the race called 
Dolicbos, or the long course, when they came 
to the barrier, turned again round the pillar 
ere<5ted at that end also, in order to continue 
their course, which consisted of many Diauli, 
or doublings of the Stadium. This extremity 
of the Stadium, in which the exercises of the 
Pantathlon were performed, was called Bator . 
After these preliminaries relative to the place 
in which the Gymnastic exercises were per¬ 
formed, it will be proper to proceed to the 

exercises themselves. 

■ 

Of the Foot Races.— The first, and indeed the 
only exercise revived by Iphitus, was the simple 
foot-race, named the Stadium, from the length, 
of the course, as already observed. Coroebus 
the Elean begins the list of conquerors in this 
exercise, and from them were the Olympiads 
most commonly denominated. In thcfourtccnth 
Olympiad was added the Diaulus, or double 
Stadium } and in the next Olympiad the Doli 
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chus, or long course. In the two former ex¬ 
ercises fleet ness or agility seems to have been 
the only quality requisite for obtaining the 
crown ; but in the last, as the course consisted 
of seven, or twelve, or even of twenty-four 
Stadia, (for these different measures are as- 
signed to the Dolichus by different authors) 

' besides speed, great strength of body, and a 
retentive. breath, were necessary for holding 
out through so long an extent. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, however, the length of this course, and 
the swiftness requisite to gain the victory in 
the others, there- were instances of persons in 
whom, though the. qualities of agility and 
strength but seldom unite, their union were 
so complete as to enable them to obtain the 
crown in these three several races, on one and 
the same day. Of this number wei'e Polites of 
Ceramus, and Leonidas of Rhodes; the latter 
of whom was by far the most remarkable, he 
having obtained this triple vi<5tory for four 
Olympiads together, and distinguished himself 
from the whole list of conquerors by the ho¬ 
nour of twelve crowns. The competitors for 
the crown in these exercises^ as in all the Gym¬ 
nastic confli&s, contended naked. We are in¬ 
formed by Pollux that the racers had sandals, 
or short buskins upon their feet. In the sixty- 
fifth Olympiad the race in armour was added to 
the Olympic Games ; an exercise, in the opi¬ 
nion of Pausanias, very proper for military 
men. This differed in nothing from the Sta¬ 
dium, or simple foot-race, but in the dress of 
the competitors, for whose use'twenty-five brass 
bucklers were kept in a temple at Olympia; 
the other pieces of armour which they bore in 
this race were a helmet and greaves. Dama- 
retus gained the first vitftory in this kind of con¬ 
test. This custom, however, of running in ar¬ 
mour was abolished by the Greeks, yet when 
the abolition took place, or when the practice 
of running the Diaulus, or double Stadium, in 
armour commenced, cannot be easily decided ; 
but Pausanias mentions a Mnesibulus who gain¬ 
ed the vidlory in this exercise, in the two 
hundred and thirty-fifth Olympiad. 

Of the Pale, or Wrestling.— Wrestlers were 
first introduced into the Olympic Stadium in 
the eighteenth Olympiad, and Eurybatcs the 
Spartan was the first who received the wrestler’s 


crown. Theseus is reported to have been the 
person who reduced wrestling to a science, but 
the rules laid down by that hero for attaining 
perfedtion in this art are unknown. The most 
remarkable difference between the ancient and 
modern pradtice is, that the ancient wrestlers 
contended naked, and that their bodies were 
rubbed all over with oil, or with an unguent 
composed of oil, wax, and dust, mixed toge- 

0 

ther, which they called ceroma . These unc¬ 

tions were, as some say, peculiar to the wrest¬ 
lers and Pancratiasts, whose combats were there¬ 
by rendered more toilsome and various, the 
lubricity of the skin aiding them to elude or 
break from the hold of their antagonists: but 
in order to qualify a little this extreme slippe¬ 
riness, the Athletes were accustomed, before 
engaging, either to rub themselves in the mire 
of the Palaestra (from which some derive the 
word Pale and Palaestra) or in sand kept for 
that purpose in a place called Konisterion , or 
covering of the place of combat, as well for 
the use just mentioned, as to prevent the com¬ 
batants from being injured in falling. This 
office of sprinkling the combatants with sand 
was sometimes performed by themselves for one 
another, and sometimes by the officers of the 
Palaestra, called from thence Aliptae , or a- 
nointers. After the wrestlers were thus pre¬ 
pared, they were matched for the combat by 
the judges, or presidents of the games, in the 
following manner. In a silver urn, consecrated 
to Jupiter, were cast so many lots or dice about 
the size of a bean, as answered to the number 
of the competitors ; these lots were all marked 
with letters ; as for example, upon two of them 
were written the letter A, upon other two B, 
and so on in alphabetical order, if the number 
of combatants required more, there were al¬ 
ways two lots marked with the same letter.— 
This being done, the Athletes approached in 
order, and having invoked Jupiter, put their 
hands into the prn, and drew out each his lot: 
to prevent all fraud, an officer appointed for 
that purpose, attended upon every one as he 
came to draw, and held up his hand before 
him, to hinder his seeing the letters inscribed. 
When every one had drawn, the Alylarches, or 
one of the presidents of the games, going round 

to every Athlete, as they stood in their order. 
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inspedted.the lots, and thus the two whose lots I the competitors endeavoured to exceed each 


were both marked .with the same letter, as with 

i 

A or B, were by him matched and appointed to 
engage. When the number of combatants was 
odd, as five, seven, nine, &c. there was put into 
the urn, with the duplicate lots, an odd one, 
marked with a letter to which there was none 
that corresponded: the Athlete who was for¬ 
tunate enough to obtain this lot, was called 
Ephedrus, and waited till the others had con¬ 
tended, he being then to contend with a con¬ 
queror : this was a great advantage, as he came 
fresh to the encounter against an adversary 
animated indeed and flushed with vidtory, but 
shattered and exhausted in obtaining it. The 
wrestlers being thus matched, proceeded to the 
contest, in which the victory was adjudged to 
him who gave his adversary three falls. If one 
of the combatants in falling, drew his anta¬ 
gonist with him, the contest began afresh, or 
was rather continued on the ground, till the 
one constrained the other to yield. This sort of 
conflidt was called Anaclinopnle , and seems not 
so much to be a distindt species from, as a mo¬ 
dification of the Pale : however, those who have 

written on the Pale, make this a distindt exer- 

* 

else. Of this kind, perhaps, was the Acrochci - 
rismiis, so named, because the combatants, dur¬ 
ing this part of the engagement, held one ano¬ 
ther only by the fingers, without seizing on 
the body. Pausanians mentions a statue eredted 
at Olympia to one Leontiscus, a wrestler, who 
was not so skillful in throwing his adversaries, 
as successful in extorting the vidtory by squeez¬ 
ing or breaking their fingers. This method 
of conquering was also practised in the Pan¬ 
cratium, by one Sostratus, with so much suc¬ 
cess, that he gained from it the surname of 
Acrochersites. The most distinguished cham¬ 
pion in the Pale, or wrestling, was Milo, of 
Crotona, who gained no less than six Olympic, 
and as many Pythian. 

Of the Pentathlon. Authors materially differ 
in their account of the exeixises of which the 
Pentathlon was composed, though it seems 
pretty clear that it consisted of running, pest¬ 
ling, leaping, quoiting, and darting : of these, 
running and wrestling have already been fully 
explained. 

Of Leaping. In the exercise of leaping, wherein 


other in length, for it does not appear that the 
height of the leap was taken into the account ; 
the Athletes carried in their hands pieces of 
lead, or some other metal, made in a roundish 
form, not exactly semicircular, but inclining 
more to an oval: in them was a place for the 
fingers to passthrough ; and with these weights, 
called ha lie res, the Athletes were accustomed 
to poise their bodies, and swing forward. to 
the leap. Indeed they had need of such an 
assistance to perform what is related of Phay- 
lus, of Crotona, and of Chionis, the Spartan, 
whose leaps are said to have been fifty-two 
feet. 

Of the Discus, or Quoit. The Quoit, or Discus, 
was, according to some authors, of various 
sizes and figures, though that called the Disc, 
of Iphitus, mentioned by Pausanias, seems, by 
his relation of the manner in which its in¬ 
scription was written, to have been circular, 
as were those described by Lucian, in his dia¬ 
logue concerning the gymnastic* exercises.— 
“ You take notice/’ says Solon to Anacharsis, 
the other interlocutor in the dialogue, “ of a 
large lump of brass, round and smooth, re¬ 
sembling a small shield, but without a handle 
or thong: you tried it too, and found it weighty 
and difficult to be taken up, on account of its 
. smoothness. This mass the. Athletes throw 
into the air as far as they are able, and en¬ 
deavour, with great eagerness and emulation, 
to surpass each other in the length of the cast.” 
Here we have not only a description of the disc 
or quoit, the manner of the contest, and the 
laws and conditions of the vidicry, but a proof 
also, that all the competitors made, use of one 
and the same disc. This is confirmed in re- 
sped! to the game in general, by Homer, Ovid, 
and Statius, who, severally, in their descrip¬ 
tions of it, mention but one disc; though it 
be pretended, on the authority of-a medal of 
the emperor M. Aurelius, upon whose reverse 
are represented four Discoboli , with each his 
disc, and some of them with two, that the la<5t 
was otherwise. The discs, however, on the 
medal are of a different figure from that above 
mentioned, and arc perforated in the middle, 
which explains what some authors observe of 
a thong, used sometimes by the Athletes in 
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throwing it. Hence it seems there were dif¬ 
ferent sorts of discs made use of by the Greeks 
and Romans, since Ovid applies the discrimi¬ 
native broad, an epithet which agrees with the 
Disc on the coin. In the Greek writers it 
is generally represented not only as round or 
globular, or rather approaching to the figure 
of a lens , but also as extremely heavy. The 
disc was likewise composed of diffei'ent me¬ 
tals, as iron and brass, and even of stone, and 
'of wood. It was thrown under hand, much in 
the same manner as the quoit amongst us ; 
from which, however, it differed greatly both 
in weight and figure : neither did the Disco¬ 
boli aim their quoit at any particular mark, 
as is the modern custom; their whole endea¬ 
vours being to throw beyond one another, and 
he who threw farthest obtained the vi<5lory. 

Of Darting. The same thing also was observed 
in the exercise of darting, in which the vidtory 
was awarded to- him who threw his javelin 
farther than the rest of his antagonists. It ap¬ 
pears, however, from a passage in the Scholiast 
upon Pindar, that there were certain boun¬ 
daries or limits prescribed, beyond which it 
was a forfeiture of the prize for an Athlete to 
cast his javelin ; and to this custom Pindar 
himself hath frequent allusions. The javelin 
was sometimes thrown with the bare hand, and 
sometimes with the help of a thong, wound 
round its staff. The candidates in the Pen¬ 
tathlon, as well as those in ail the other gym¬ 
nastic exercises, contended naked, and were 
also anointed with oil, though both these fa<5Is 
were called in question by some writers, espe- 
. dally the former, and probably,on the authority 
* of the fore-mentioned medal, which, however, 
is suspedted to be spurious. There are likewise 
many doubts and difficulties started by some, 
with relation to the conditions upon which the 
victory in the Pentathlon was awarded ; though 
it seems clear, that he who vanquished his an¬ 
tagonists in the five exercises of running, wrest- 
ling, leaping, quoiting, and darting, was alone 
entitled to the crown. That he who was van¬ 
quished in any one of them, lost the crown, 
is evident fx 


the story of TeBamemis, re¬ 
lated by Pausanias: Tesamenus the Elean of 
the family of Janus, had been told by the ora¬ 
cle, that lie should gain five Very glorious vic- 
Vvl . /. 5 


tories; in consequence of which he engaged in 
the Pentathlon, at Olympia, but lost the vic¬ 
tory ; for though he were superior in two of 
the exercises, having vanquished Hieronymus, 
of Andros, in running and leaping; yet, being 
vanquished in wrestling by the same Hierony¬ 
mus, he failed of obtaining the crown, and 
then came to understand, that the vi6tories 
promised him by the oracle, were military vic¬ 
tories. 

Of Caestus. The combat of the Caestus re¬ 
vived in the 23d Olympiad, was a very rough 
exercise, in which the vidtory was commonly, 
if not always, stained with blood. There are, 
however, great authorities to be produced in 
favour of it. Hercules and Pollux, demigods, 
Amycus, king of the Bebrycians, and Eryx, 
his grandson, were the first who distin¬ 
guished themselves in these combats, which 
are said to have been the invention of 
Amycus. But this royal Athlete was more 
than equalled in his own art by Pollux, 
who not only encountered,. but subdued and 
slew him. In the combats of the Caestus, 
thongs of leather, or raw hides of bulls, were 
wound about the hands and arms up to the 
elbows; and these seem to have been invented 
as well for a safeguard to the parts themselves, 
upon which the first fury of the battle generally 
fell, as for an offensive weapon; for when lined 
with plates of lead or iron, which, according 
to Virgil, it sometimes was, it seems, princi¬ 
pally designed for the latter. It should, how¬ 
ever, be remarked, that none of the Greek 
poets, who have described the Caestus, make 
any mention of its plates of lead or of iron.. 
There possibly may have been another inten¬ 
tion in binding up the hands of the comba¬ 
tants, viz. to prevent their seizing on each 
other; from which, as from kicking also, and 
tripping, they were restrained by the laws of 
the Caestus. The ancient Caestus was called 
txet \or soft , perhaps, because it was com¬ 
posed of raw hides; or, to distinguish it from 
the more modern Caestus, that terrible wea¬ 
pon described by Virgil. The combatants in 
this exercise also, fought naked, or, at most, 
with no more covering than a scarf tied round 
their middle; they also wore a cap or head* 

to defend their ears and temple; 
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piece, 
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these head-pieces, according to the author 
of the Etymologitum Magnum, were of 
brass. 

Of the Pancratium. It seems evident, that the 
Pancratium was an exercise partaking both of 
the Caestus and the Pale; by which is to be 
understood, that an Athlete, to render himself 
eminent in the Pancratium, must adopt much 
from either science : he must learn to trip and 
to strike; to box, and to grapple with his anta¬ 
gonist ; to stand with firmness, to fall with ad¬ 
vantage, and to rise with vigour and celerity, 
or strenuously maintain the combat whilst 
down ; to attack, and to defend ; to annoy, and 
to resist his enemy in every attitude ; and in¬ 
cidentally to employ every limb, muscle, and 
nerve; all the faculties, and the strength of his 
body: for neither, as in the Caestus, were their 
hands and fingers bound up and armed, nor 
their legs and feet restridted from mingling; 
nor were they prohibited, as in the Pale, from 
striking. It was a common practice for a Pan- 
cratiast to counteract the strength, and em¬ 
barrass the skill of his antagonist, by writhing 
and entangling himself about his legs and his 
arms; or endeavouring, by fatigue,, pain, and 
suffocation, to weary him into a- surrender.— 
The combatants in the Pancratium, as in the 
Caestus, were naked ; and it being necessary 
in these two exercises, to oppose them in pairs, 
this, we are to suppose, was regulated by lot, 
in the manner of the wrestlers in the Pale.— 
Sostratus, the Pancratiast, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias, had an easy method of. obtaining the 
vidtory: his custom was, to seize fast hold of 
his adversary’s fingers, which he broke, and 
never quitted till he renounced the contest: 
this fncthod gained him twelve Isthmian and 
Nemaeap, two Pythian, and three Olympic 

. crowns, together with a statue at Olympia, and 

the surname of Acrcchersites. 

_ 4 

Of the Chariot Races. The-chariot first intro¬ 
duced into the Olympic Hippodrome, was the 
t t\ew ccppx s or complete chariot ; so named, ei¬ 
ther because it was drawn by full-aged'horses, 
or because it was drawn by four horses; which 
number seems to have made a complete set 
among the ancients. These four horses were 
all ranged a-breast, and the two middle ones 
only harnassed to the chariot by the yoke. 


whence they were called Zygii ; the two out¬ 
side horses fastened either to the yoke or to 
some other part of the chariot by their traces, 
were called Parcori , Paraseiri, Seirophori , and 
Seiraei , and their,reins or traces Seirae , and 
Pareoriae , Erichthonius, according to Virgil, 
was the first that drove four horses; and, ac¬ 
cording to Manilius, for that invention, ho- 
noui'ed with a place among the heavenly bodies. 
Pagondas of Thebes, had the honour of first 
obtaining the prize of this sort of chariot race 
in the Olympic games, as Erichthonius had in 
the games called Panathenaea. In the 23d 
Olympiad was added the race of the chariot 
called Synoris, which was drawn by a yoke, or 
. one pair only of full-aged horses. The Apene 
was a chariot drawn by two mules, after the 
manner of the Synoris , and was introduced into 
the Olympic games by one Asandrastusy as we 
learn from the Scholiast on Pindar ; though, if 
it resembled the Apene described by Homer, 
it should more properly'be called a waggon; 
which account of it, indeed, agrees best with 
what Pausanias says, who observes, that the 
race of the Apene could pretend neither to an¬ 
tiquity nor beauty; and that mules were held 
in such abomination by the Eleans, as to have 
their breed in that country proscribed. Indeed 
the race of the Apene was but of short conti¬ 
nuance; for, according to Pausanias, who, on 
this head, is the most consistent, the Apene 
was introduced into the Olympic games in the 
70th Olympiad, and abolished by proclamation 
in the 84th. In the 99th Olympiad was intro¬ 
duced the nwAouw dffxxj which was a chariot 
drawn by four colts, as is evident from what 
Pausanias immediately subjoins concerning the 
Euvwpi* nwAwi/, or chariot drawn by two colts, 
which, he tells us, was introduced in the 129th 
Olympiad ; and that one Belistiche, a Macedo¬ 
nian lady, was the first who won the crown in 
■ that race. As to the different lengths of the 
race, assigned to each species of these chariots: 
t tQfA.*, in Pindar, signifies the pillar erefled at 
the end of the course, round which the chariots 
turned, and the epithet iotuiwywiMrbt, applied 
to it by his Scholiast, imports, that they turned 
twelve times round that pillar, and, conse¬ 
quently, that they ran twelve times up, and us 
often down the course. Afojucj, signifies curtos, 
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a race or course, and because, as is probable, 
the first race at Olympia.consisted only of one 
length of the Stadium, it came to signify, when 
applied to the foot-races, the measure of one 
length of the Stadium. But A^ojuo?, .when ap¬ 
plied to the horse races, signified a course of 
four Stadia, as is evident from these words of 
Hesychius, Wttuqs rzl £ar<*<&o? nq ; and from 

those of Pausanias, Sz £»<rt T» j uvikos fs,zi> 

cJWuXot Juo. Now as <J ufeyttx, and ^Sszccyv^y. 7 r- 

1a?, from a passage in the Scholiast of Pindar 
are plainly of the same import; we are to un¬ 
derstand by A^o^w t7T7T£tw, a course consisting of 
one turn or round, once up and down the Hip¬ 
podrome ; which whole course or round being 
equal to four Stadia, it may hence be inferred, 
that the pillar from which the horses started, . 
and the other round which they turned, and 
which divided the course into two equal lengths, 
were two Stadia distant ; consequently, the 
whole length of the race of the rzx&iov or 

chariot drawn by full-aged horses, consisting 
of twelve I'ounds, amounted to forty-eight 
Stadia, or six Grecian miles ; that of the TrwXmoi/ 
r ap//,a, or chariot drawn by colts, consisting of 
eight rounds, to thirty-two Stadia, or four 
Grecian miles. A Grecian mile, according to 
Arbuthnot’s computation, was somewhat more 
than eight hundred paces; an English mile is 
equal to one thousand and fifty-six.—Though 
the master of the horses was proclaimed the 
conqueror, yet the horses also had their share 
of honour, being crowned amid the con¬ 
gratulations and applauses of the whole as¬ 
sembly. A crown was also given to the cha¬ 
rioteer, whose skill and courage had a consi¬ 
derable influence in obtaining the vidlory. On 
the day of the race, the chariots, at a certain 
signal, entered the course, according to the 
order before settled by lot, and were there 
drawn up in .a line, but whether a-breast, or 
one behind another, is a question among the 
learned. If we believe Eustathius, the ancients 
vvcrc of opinion, that they did not stand in one 
front. But however that were, the chief ex¬ 
cellence ol driving consisted not only in avoid¬ 
ing the pillars at turning, but in turning 
within as small a space from them as possible. 
,1 his is evident not only from the instrudfions 
of Nestor to his son Antilochus, but also from 

4 


what Theocritus relates of the education of 
Hercules, whose supposed, father, Amphi¬ 
tryon, took the pains to~ instru<5t him in the 
. management of the chariot, though he left all 
his other exercises to be taught him by mas¬ 
ters. * ■ 

Of the Riding-Horse Races. That chariots were 
in use before the riding of horses, need not be 
observed to any one who is acquainted with 
Homer, among all whose heroes, Greek and 
Trojan, there is not one that ever makes his 
appearance on horse-back, excepting Diomedes 
and Ulysses, mounted upon the steeds of Rhe¬ 
sus, which they had taken in their expedition 
by night, after killing their master in his sleep. 
It appears, however, by this instance, that 
neither* the heroes nor the horses were utterly 
unacquainted with riding; as by another pas¬ 
sage in the 15th Iliad, it is evident, that horse- 

• manship was carried even to some degree of 

perfedlion, at least in the time of the poet, who 
lived, according to Sir Isaac Newton, but in 
the next generation after the siege of Troy. 
We allude to that passage, because some au¬ 
thors have introduced an exercise like that* it 
describes into the Olympic games, though 
upon what authority is not known, since no 
other race of l’i ding-horses is mentioned be¬ 
sides those of the Celes and the Calpe. The 
word used by Homer in the passage 

alluded to, may have induced some to imagine, 
that the riders of the horses called Cedetes, 
were accustomed to leap from one to another, 

• (according to Homer), as if that word were a 

term of the manage, of which the verses that 

# 

follow were only an explanation. It is certain, 
however, from a passage in the Odyssey, that 
by iWo? KfArK, Homer meant singly a riding- 
horse; and that, consequently, by the word 
>cgAtm£cii/, which, is derived from ucx*??, no more 
is to be understood in this place, than barely 
to ride, which interpretation may be farther 
confirmed by the authorities of Pindar aind 
Pausanias. The race of full-aged riding hor¬ 
ses was instituted in the 33d Olympiad, and 
that of the under-aged, in the 131st, The race 
of the Calpe was performed with mares, from 
whose backs the riders were accustomed to 
leap towards the close of the race, and laying 

hold of the bridles, finish it in that manner.- 

X x 2 
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The same custom is still observed, says Pau- I thirty: these thirty days were employed in.ex- 

sanias, by those ridfers called Anabatae, between ercising the candidates, as Tzetzes and Philo- 

whom and the riders in the Calpe there is no stratus inform us ; whence it may be inferred, 

other difference, than that the Anabatae are that their general resort to Elis was at least 

distinguished by some particular marks which thirty days before the celebration of the games, 

they carry about them, and ride upon horses We may conclude, however, from some par- 

instead of mares. The race of the Calpe was ticular instances, unnecessary to be here men- 

instituted in the 71st Olympiad ; and, together tioned, that the Hellanodics had a power of 

with the Apene , abolished in the 84th. Con- dispensing with the observance of this law in 

cerning the length either of this race, or of cases where the offence was involuntary, and 

the Celcs y no certain information is transmit- proceeded from accidents either unforeseen or 

ted ; but it is probable that the latter, as it was unavoidable, such as sickness, contrary winds, 

distinguished under the divisions of full-aged and the like. The place where the preparatory 

and under-aged horses, consisted of the same exercises were performed was the old Gym- 

number of rounds with those of the chariot- nasium at Elis, where the Hellanodics attend- 

race, and subjeft to the same distin&ion. Nei- ed every day, as well to distribute the proper 

ther can it now be determined at what ages exercises to the several classes of candidates, 

horses were ranked in one or the other class, I as to see that they- were duly performed.— 

nor whether the weight of the riders, or the Near this Gymnasium was the Forum of the 

size of the horses were at all subject to regu- Eleans, which as they were there wont to break 

lation. Indeed these articles rather seem to and exercise their horses, was named Hippodro- 

have been left to the judges, called Hellanodics, I vios, or the horse course. It is not, however, 

who were sworn to give a true and impartial I to be hence inferred, that the horses entered 

judgment. j to run for the several equestrian crowns, were. 

Of the Candidates for the Olympic Crown. From like the gymnastic candidates, obliged to go 
what has been said of the nature of the several through preparatory exercise. That, indeed, 
exercises of which the Olympic games consist- they were regularly exercised, there is little 
' ed, we shall proceed to the Candidates for the I room to doubt; but whether this were incom- 
Olympic crown. Some time before the celebra- pliance with any law or custom of the Olympic 
tion of the games, (for it is not certainly j games, or else left to the discretion of their 
known how long, nor whether they were re- j crowns, is by no means evident. Nor is it 
qujred to do it in person, by a messenger, or j more certain at what time the competitors 
by letter), the candidates were obliged to give I for the equestrian crown were required to en- 
in their names* to one of the Hellanodics, and 1 ter their names, or send their chariots and hor- 
to specify, at the same time, the several exer- I ses; but it seems probable, that in all things, 
cises in which they purposed to contend ; ex- except personal attendance, they were subject 
cept, indeed, the candidates for the equestrian to the same regulations with the other candi- 
crown: and as they were exempted from per- dates; and if so, the equestrian candidates were 
sonal attendance, even on the day of trial, I required to have their names entered, and their 

they consequently had the privilege of enrol- chariots and horses at Elis, at least thirty days 

ment by proxy. Mons. Burette pretends, that before the games commenced; whilst the cha- 
this privilege was equally allowed to the other I rioteers and riders being allowed to be proxies 

candidates, for which, however, he produces I for their masters, were subjedt to the custo- 

no authority ; nor does it appear of what ser- j mary preparation, and consequently, went 

vice it could have been to them, considering 1 through a proper course of training during 
the obligation they were under of repairing to that preparatory period. The probability of 
Elis by a certain day, under the penalty of be- j this' argument will appear yet stronger, when 

ing precluded from contending for the crown, I we come to consider the oath taken by the 

. The games themselves lasted but five days, I gymnastic candidates before they were finally 

thbugh the preparations for them took up* admitted; and from which there is no reason 
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to think that the Equestrian candidates were 
exempted. The former swore that they had 
exaCtly performed every . thing required of 
them by way of exercise for ten months toge¬ 
ther: in these ten months were included, as is 
to be supposed, the thirty days, or one month, 
spent in exercising themselves at Elis : for the 
other pine they were probably left at liberty to 
practise, each in the Gymnasium of his own 
town or country. That only thirty days of 
this ten months preparation, were spent in Elis 
seems evident, from the following passage in 
Philostratus: The Eleans, upon the approach 

of the Olympic Games, exercise the Athletes 
for thirty days together, in the town of Elis it¬ 
self.” The same author tells us, that this long 
and severe probation which the candidates were 
obliged to undergo, first at home, and after¬ 
wards at Elis, was usually concluded with an 
exhortation addressed to them by the Hellano- 
dics, before their departure for Olympia: If 

ye have exercised yourselves in a manner suit¬ 
able to the dignity of the Olympic Games, and 
are conscious of having done no aCtion that be¬ 
trays a slothful, cowardly, and illiberal dis¬ 
position, proceed boldly ; if not, depart.” But 
notwithstanding the latter alternative, an in¬ 
stance is preserved of aPancratiast,oneSerapion 
•of Alexandria, who in the 201st Olympiad was 
punished for having absconded on the day be¬ 
fore the battle, through fear of his antagonist; 
for which aCl of cowardice he was fined by the 
Hellanodics. This flight of Serapion must be 
supposed, however, to have happened, after 
his arrival at Olympia ; where, at the opening 
of the games, a herald proclaimed the names of 
all the candidates, as they were entered in a 
register kept .by the Hellanodics, for that pur¬ 
pose, together with the exaCi number of com¬ 
petitors in each kind of exercise. When their 
names had been thus called over, and answer¬ 
ed to, the candidates underwent an examina¬ 
tion of another kind, consisting of the follow¬ 
ing interrogatories : “ Are ye freemen ? are 
ye Greeks ? are your characters pure from all 
infamous and immoral stains ?” The first and 
last of these inquiries were inserted in the pro¬ 
clamation made by the herald, as they seve¬ 
rally passed in review ; on which occasion, this 
officer, after having commanded silence, laid 


his hand upon the head of the candidate, and 
leading him in that manner along the Stadium, 
demanded with a loud voice of all the assembly, 
“ Is there any one who can accuse this man of 
any crime ? Is he a robber or a slave ? or pro¬ 
fligate and depraved in his life and morals ?” 
Having passed with honour through this pub¬ 
lic enquiry, the candidates were conduced to 
the altar of Jupiter, surnamed opMog, from his 
presiding over oaths; where, before the statue 
of the god, each, together with his parents, 
brethren, and the masters of the gymnasium 
was sworn, upon the limbs of a boar slain and 
cut up for the purpose, that they would not 
be guilty of any fraud or indirect action, tend¬ 
ing to a breach of the laws relating to the O- 
lympic Games: besides which the candidates 
swore, that they had for ten months together 
duly performed all that was required by way of 
preparing themselves to appear worthy of ad¬ 
mission to contend for the Olympic crowns.— 
From the altar of Jupiter they were then con¬ 
ducted to the Stadium, by their parents, their 
countrymen, and the masters of the Gymna¬ 
sium, some of whom failed not to encourage 
them to the combat. In the Stadium they were 
left entirely to themselves, excepting that the 
hopes and fears, and transports of their rela¬ 
tions and friends, were allowed to break out 
in expressions either of exhortation or applause; 
whilst whoever failed of success had at least 
the consolation of being thought worthy to 
contend for it. In speaking of those who were 
allowed to contend in the Olympic Games we 
must not forget to mention that boys were ad¬ 
mitted in the number. This, however, was 
an innovation, there being no such custom in 
the old games before Iphitus, introduced by 
the mere authority of the Eleans in the 37th 
Olympiad. Running and wrestling were at 
first the only two exercises in which boys were 
sufFered to engage ; but in the 41st Olympiad 
they were admitted to the combat of the Caes* 
tus, and in the 14,6'th to that of the Pancratium, 
as they had been likewise to those of the Pen¬ 
tathlon in the 38th Olympiad ; but the Eleans, 
in that very Olympiad, resolved that in future 
boys should be prohibited from contending in 
the Pentathlon, which probably was looked 
upon as an exercise too robust for so tender an 


< 
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age. In the Gymnastic contests the boys op¬ 
posed each other, in classes distinct and separate 
from the men. That they also contended in 
the horse-races is evident from what Pausanias 
says of Aesypus, son of Timon, of whom there 
was an Equestrian statue at Olympia, in memo¬ 
ry of his having, while a boy, obtained a vic¬ 
tory in the race of riding horses. We are not 
told at what age the denomination of boy was 
assigned, nor when boys were esteemed to be 
men, and consequently excluded from con¬ 
tending as boys ; but we read in Pausanias, of 
one Damiscus who obtained a vi&oi-y in the 
foot race at twelve years of age ; and a French 
critic hath remarked, that boys were admitted 
from twelve to seventeen, to contend in the 
Gymnastic combat, they being under twelve 
reckoned too young, and above seventeen too 
old. We ought not to finish this account of 
the candidates in this, the most celebrated of 
the Grecian Games, without taking notice of 
the females, who were not ashamed to appeal 
in that number. It was long indeed before 
they thought of rivalling the men in their pre¬ 
tensions to a crown from which, by a kind of 
Salic law, their sex seemed to exclude them ; 
for they were not so much as allowed to be 
. spe&ators of these contests for glory, and no 
less a punishment than that of being cast head¬ 
long from Mount Typaeus, Was threatened to 
be inflidted on every woman discovered at the 
Olympic Games, or even known to have cros¬ 
sed the Alpheus during that solemnity. Yet 
we find in Pausanias that the priestess of Ceres, 
and even virgins, (those undoubtedly belong- 
. ing to that goddess, and only those) were al¬ 
lowed to be spe6tators. We must acknowledge, 
with Rollin, that it is difficult to account for 
so extraordinary a proceeding, but cannot, 
with him, call the faft into question, which is 
related in express terms by Pausanias, and 
confirmed, in the life of Nero, by the testi¬ 
mony .of Suetonius, who relates of that empe¬ 
ror, that he invited the vestal virgins to see 
the combats of the Athletes, because at Olym¬ 
pia the like privilege was allowed to the pries¬ 
tesses of Ceres. However, to recompence their 
exclusion from the Olympic Games, the wo¬ 
men celebrated a festival' of their own, insti¬ 
tuted, it is said, in honour of Olympian Juno, 


In this festi- 


by Hippodamia, wife of Pelops. 
val the virgins, distributed into three classes, 
according to their different ages, contended 
in the foot-race, from which spectacle it is pro¬ 
bable that men were not excluded, as the can¬ 
didates were both decently and becomingly 
dressed ; for, according to Pausanias, their 
hair was loose and flowing, their mantle let 
down a little below the knee, and their right 
shoulder naked to the breast. These races 
were performed in the Olympic Stadium, but 
from the debility of the softer sex, the course 
was shortened about a sixth part. The imme¬ 
diate meed was an olive crown, with a certain 
portion of the heifer sacrificed upon this occa¬ 
sion to Juno: but the most agreeable part of 
the recompence was the liberty granted the vic¬ 
torious virgin of having her picture suspended 
in the temple, as a memorial both of her beau¬ 
ty and glory. But, what pity, that instead of 
a pidture, nothing should remain to us but the 

name of the first conqueror! Chloris.- 

The diredtion of this festival. 


and the of¬ 


fice of presiding at these games, 
to sixteen matrons, eledted for 


was assigned 
the purpose. 


two out of each of the tribes of the Eleans. 
These sixteen, who had as many other females 
to assist in ordering the games, composed two 
choirs, one named the chorus of Physioa, and 
the other of Hippodamia, but whether they 
where employed in singing the praises of the 
goddess, or the vidtorious virgins, or both, is 
not known. To them however it belonged 
that the image of Juno, on her festival, should 
be invested with a veil of their weaving. 

Of the Olympic Crown, and. other honours con- 

I-Iaving already 



UPON THE CONQUERERS. 

gjven the best and fullest account we have been 
able to colledt of the original establishment and 
restitution, the laws, order, and oeconomy. of 
the Olympic Games, we proceed to the ho¬ 
nours, privileges, and rewards conferred upon 
the conquerors, at Olympia, and in their rc- 
spedtivc countries. The first reward bestowed 
upon these, and the pledge of many honours, 
privileges, and immunities, was a chaplet or 
crown composed of the branches of a wild olive, 
which branches, the Eleans pretended, weie 
always taken from a tree originally brought to 
Olympia by Hercules, from the country of the 
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Hyperboreans. Pindar gives the honour of 
this exploit to Hercules, son of Alcmena, though 
it was by others ascribed to the Idaean Hercu¬ 
les, who was earlier by some generations. But 
as there were in its vicinity many plants of the 
same kind, to obviate all doubts respe<5ting the 
identity of the tree, the Eleans pretended that 
the Delphic oracle having ascertained to them 

the sacred olive, they had not only surrounded 

* 

it with a wall, and distinguished it by the name 
of Callistephanos, or tree of the crowns of glory ; 
but put it also under the protection of certain 
nymphs, or inferior deities, whose office was 
denominated from it, and to whom they had 

ereCted an altar near the consecrated plant.— 

* 

The games being concluded, the conquerors, 
summoned by proclamation, marched in order 
to the tribunal of the Hellanodics, where a 

• * s 

herald, taking the crowns of olive from a table 
or tripod, which, during the games, was placed 
in the middle of the Stadium or Hippodrome, 
placed one upon the head of each of the con¬ 
querors, and putting into their hands branches 
of palm, led them along the Stadium, preceded 
by trumpets, proclaiming at the same time 
with a loud voice, their names, the names of 
their fathers, and their countries, and specify¬ 
ing the particular exercises in which each had 
gained the vi6tory, the form of which procla¬ 
mation seems to have been conceived in these 
or the like terms: . <f Diagoras, son of Dama- 
getus of Rhodes, conqueror in the Caestus, in 
the class of men,” and so of the rest. That in 
which the vidlories of Nero were published, is 
recorded by Dio Cassius, probably for the sin¬ 
gularity of its style : “ Nero Caesar is victo¬ 
rious in this game, and imparts the honour of 
this chaplet to the Roman people, and to all 
the inhabitants of the world, his subjects.” As 
they passed along the Stadium, after receiving 
the crown, they were again saluted with the 
acclamations of the spectators, accompanied 
with showers of herbs and flowers, poured on 
them from every side. It was further custo¬ 
mary for the friends of the conquerors to ex¬ 
press their particular respect to them by ac¬ 
costing them, presenting them with chaplets 
of herbs, &c. and binding their heads with fil¬ 
lets, ribbands, and the like. To perpetuate 
the glory of these victories, the Hellanodics en¬ 


tered in a particular register the names of the 
conquerors, and those in the Stadium had 
sometimes the glorious distinction paid them 
of denominating from themselves the Olym¬ 
piad. The last honour, though not least* 
granted them by the Hellanodics, was the pri¬ 
vilege of having their statues erected in the 
Altis , or sacred grove of Jupiter at Olympia ; 
sometimes those of their charioteers and horses, 
and even of dedicating their chariots them¬ 
selves ; an instance of which may be seen in 
Pindar. From a passage in Philostratus, how¬ 
ever, it appears that the privilege of erecting a 
statue was granted only to those who were not 
of mean occupations, or had exercised no han¬ 
dicraft trade. The last duty performed by the 
conquei'ors at Olympia was sacrificing to the 
twelve gods, and sometimes to Olympic Ju¬ 
piter in particular. Of these sacrifices some 
were performed with such magnificence as to 
entertain the whole multitude present, which 
was done by Alcibiades and others.—From O- 
lympia, let us attend the conquerors to their 
homes. There we shall find still further ho¬ 
nours, privileges, and rewards, awaiting them. 
It was usual for the sacred conqueror's to make 
their entry through a breach in the walls; a 
custom for which Plutarch assigns this reason : 

that a city which is inhabited by n’ien who 
are able to fight and to conquer, hath little oc¬ 
casion for walls.” According to Vitruvius, the 
• conquerors in the sacred games, the Olympic, 
Pythian, Isthmcan, and Nemaean, were ac¬ 
customed to make their entries in chariots 
drawn by four horses; and Diodorus, speak¬ 
ing of Exaenetus of Agrigentum, who cameoffi 
conqueror in the £)2d Olympiad, says he en¬ 
tered Agrigentum in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, attended by a great multitude of his 
fellow-citizens, among whom where three hun¬ 
dred mounted in as many chariots, each drawn 
by a pair of white horses. That they wore 
embroidered garments may be colledled from 
Lucian, though the colour of their ground¬ 
work is not ascertained. Faber supposed them 
at first either white or purple, and that they 
were not embroidered till about the time of Lu¬ 
cian. The custom of carrying lighted lamps 
or torches before the sacred conquerors is men¬ 
tioned by Chrysostom ; and that of the whole 
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city's wearing crowns and ribbands is, shewn 
by Paschalius to ‘have obtained universally; 
likewise, that it was usual to scatter upon the 
conqueror, as he passed, herbs, leaves, flow¬ 
ers, chaplets, and ribbands or fillets.- 

As among the Romans every vi<5lory did not 
entitle a general to the honour of a triumph, - 
so neither among the Greeks did a victory in 
any games, of which the. number in Greece 
cannot easily be reckoned, entitle the conque¬ 
ror to the honour of a public entry: this pri¬ 
vilege was confined to a few only, and at first, 
probably, to those alone which were called sa¬ 
cred, viz. the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemaean. The number of these games, from 
this privilege named Iselastici Agones , that is. 
Games entitling the conqueror to a triumphal entry , 
seems to have been afterwards increased by the 
authority of the Roman emperors, who, be¬ 
sides that privilege, annexed others to them 
of the same kind with those anciently, and, 
perhaps, originally appropriated by the Greeks 
to the four sacred games . Of these the most 
considerable was the stipend or salary allotted 
to the sacred conquerors by their respective 
cities, which became due, according to the 
regulation made by Trajan, from the time of 
their public entry, and was continued to them 
for the remainder of their lives. What their 
stipends or salaries amounted to, at their first 
institution, is no where said, Solon made a 
law by which he limited the annual allowance 
of an Olympic conqueror to five hundred 
drachmae, or sixteen pounds, two shillings, 
and. eleven pence; that of an Isthmian con¬ 
queror, to one hundred drachmae only, or three 
pounds, four shillings, and seven-pence; and so 
of the others in proportion: hence, not only 
the preference given to the Olympic crown 
may be inferred, but also the comparative rank 
of the games themselves. In Sparta, indeed, 
whence Lycurgus had banished gold and sil¬ 
ver, there was no pecuniary reward assigned 
to these conquerors, nor any public allowance 
of provisions, as in all the other states of Greece, 
and even Athens, till it was either commuted 
by Solon for money, or rated by him at the 
stipulated sums. The government of Sparta 
was calculated for a military people only, and 
Indeed, was more proper for a camp than a 


city; the rewards it conferred were of the 
same kind, and were to be regarded as rather 
honourable than lucrative. It ought not, 
however, to be concluded, that the Olympic 
olive was less valued at Sparta than at Athens, 
or in any other of the Greek cities. Lycurgus, 
the Spartan lawgiver, is said to have joined 
with Iphitus in restoring the Olympic games ; 
and in the list of Olympic conquerors the names 
of many Spartans were not only to be found, 
but many statues were eredted at Olympia in 
honour of their victories. Another reward 
conferred upon the sacred conquerors was, the 
honour of the first seat in all public assemblies, 
which prerogative is mentioned in a poem writ¬ 
ten by Xenophanes. The last privilege con¬ 
ferred upon them was, an immunity from all 
civil offices, and seems to have been owing to 
the Roman emperors, who not only preserved 
to them their ancient rights, but, from time 
to time, added others, amongst which the ex¬ 
emption here noticed appears to have been, as 
no traces of a prior origin can be found.— 
This exemption, however, was not granted to 
all the sacred conquerors, but to those only 

who had gained three vidtories. To these ho* 

% 

nours and privileges were sometimes added 
statues, or other monuments of glory, in¬ 
scriptions,. and even altars, upon which sacri¬ 
fices were offered, as to heroes or demi-gods; 
of which three instances are recorded in his¬ 
tory, the first to Philip of Crotona, the second 
to Euthymus of Locris, and the third toTheo- 
genesof the island ofThysus. Indeed they all 
wei*e‘treated with great reverence and distinc¬ 
tion, set above all other mortals, and almost 
equalled, to the gods. 

GAMES Pythian. The Pythian games were ce¬ 
lebrated near Delphi, and are by some thought 
to have been first instituted by Amphidlyon, 
son of Deucalion, or by the council of Amphic- 
tyones: others refer the first institution of 
them to Agamemnon ; and Pausanias, to Dio- 
medes, son of Tydcus, who having escaped a 
dangerous tempest as he returned from Troy, 
dedicated a temple at Troezen to Apollo, and 
instituted the Pythian games to his honour; 
but the most common opinion is, that Apollo 
himself was the first author of them, when he 
overcame the serpent Python. At their first 
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institution, they were celebrated once in nine 
years, but afterwards every fifth year, accord¬ 
ing to the number of the Parnassian Nymphs, 
who came with congratulations and presents 
to Apollo on his victory. According to 
Ister, the rewards were apples consecrated to 
Apollo, whilst Pindar represents them as laurel 
garlands ; whence some imagine the reward 
was double, consisting both of the sacred ap¬ 
ples, and the garlands of laurel. At the first 
institution of these games, the vidlors were, as 
some suppose,, crowned with garlands of palm, 
or, as others, and particularly Ovid, of beech- 

leaves. It is said that in the first Pythiad the 

% 

gods contended. Castor obtaining the victory 
in horse-racing, Pollux in boxing, Calais in 
running, Zethesin fighting under armour, Pe- 
leus in throwing the discus. Telamon in 
wrestling, Hercules at the Pancratium; and 
that all were honoured with laurel or crowns 
by Apollo. Others of a different opinion tell 
us, that at the first there was nothing but a 
musical contention, in which he who excelled 
in the praises of Apollo gained the prize, which 
was originally either silver or gold, or some¬ 
thing of value; but afterwards changed to an 
honorary wreath. The first who obtained the 
victory by singing, was Chrysothemis, the 
Cretan, by whom. Apollo was purified after he 
had killed the Python; the next prize was 
gained by Philamon, and the third by his son 
Thamyris. Orpheus and Musaeus having 
raised themselves to a pitch of honour al¬ 
most equal to divinities, by teaching the ce¬ 
remonies and mysteries of religion, thought 
it. inconsistent with the dignity of their charac¬ 
ters, to enter into the contest, and Hesiod was 
repulsed, because he could not play upon the 
harp, the use of which instrument every can¬ 
didate was obliged to be skilled In. There was 
likewise another song, called riuOixoc iac¬ 
companied with a dance. This consisted of 
five parts, wherein the combat of Apollo and 
Python was delineated: 3. A mHpwrtt, which con¬ 
tained the.preparation tp the fight: 2 Epriif*, 
or the first essay towards it: 3. KaT*xfXiu<rfAOf, 
the a A ion itself, and the god's exhortation to 
himself to maintain it with courage: 4. 
xea faxTutai, or the insulting sarcasms of Apollo ; 

over the vanquished Python : S.-Xogijyif,, which 
VoL /. 4 - 


was an imitation of the.serpent's hissing when 
he ended his life. Others make this song to 
consist of the six following parts : 1. or 

the preparation; 2. Iin which Apollo 
dared Python to engage him by reproaches; 
for iMfx&fyiv signifies to reproach, and Iambic 
verses were the common form of invedtives; 

3. AaxTuA^*, sung in honour of Bacchus, to 
whom. Dactylic numbers were thought most 
acceptable; and this part belonged to him be¬ 
cause he had, as some pretend, a share in the 
Delphian oracle, or possessed it before Apollo. 

4. Kgurmof, to the honour of Jupiter, he being 

Apollo's father, and thought to delight most 
in that measure which was used in Crete, where 
he was educated : 5. Mnr^ov, to the honour of 
Mother Earth, because the Delphian oracle be¬ 
longed to her, before it came to Apollo: 6. 
'Lv^ypoq, or the serpent's hissing. There was 
likewise a solemn dance consisting of five parts, 
which are by some thus described : I. n«/>a, an 
imitation of Apollo preparing himself for the 
fight with all the circumspedlion of a prudent 
and cautious warrior : 2. Kar«x£^£u<rpoy; a chal¬ 
lenge given to the enemy': 3- I«/c*e*xof, a repre¬ 
sentation of the fight, during which the trum¬ 
pets sounded a point of war; and so called 
from Iambic verses, which are the most pro¬ 
per to express passion and rage : 4. St rov$a<&, 
so termed from the feet of that name, or from 
<t7T£k 5W, to oiler a libation, because it was the 
celebration of victory, after which it was al¬ 
ways customary to return thanks, and offer 
sacrifices to the gods: 5. a repre¬ 

sentation of Apollo's dancing after his vidtory. 
In the 48th Olympiad, the Amphidlyones, 
who were presidents of these games, introdu¬ 
ced flutes, which till, that time had not been 
used at this solemnity, and the first who gain¬ 
ed the prise was Sacadas of Argos; but they 
being more proper for funeral songs and la¬ 
mentations, than the mirth and jollity at¬ 
tending festivals, were soon laid aside. All 
the Gymnical exercises used in the Olympic 
games were added, and a law was made, that 
none should contend in running but boys,— 
At, or near the same time, the prizes, which 
before had been of value, were changed to 
crowns or garlands, and the games them¬ 
selves, which till then are said to have had 
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.either a different/ or no peculiar name, were I 
denominated Pythian , from Apollo. Horse or 
chariot-races also were introduced about the I 
time of Clisthenes> king of Argos, who obtained 
the first vidtory in a chariot drawn by four 
horses- The sacrifices offered at the celebra¬ 
tion of the Pythian games were of the most 
. magnificent nature, as we learn from those pre¬ 
pared singly by Jason, when, by a decree of 
the whole people of Thessaly, he -was appointed 

xj 

their general, a dignity scarcely differing but 
in the name, from that of sovereign. Prepa¬ 
ratory to the approach of the Pythian games, 
he ordered, by proclamation, all his cities to 
fatten a certain number of oxen, sheep, goats, 
and swine ; and though he imposed but a mo¬ 
derate quota upon each, yet the aggregate of the 
oxen exceeded a thousand, and of the other 
cattle ten times that number. He promised 
likewise to reward with a crown of gold the 
person who should produce the fattest ox, 
and fittest to be placed at the head of these 
victims, I 

GAMES, Quinquennial. See Games Acbiaiu 
GAMES, of the Romans. The Ludi Romani were 
very ancient games, instituted at the first 
building of the Circus by Tarquinius Priscus ; 
hence, in a strict sense, Ludi Circcnscs are often 
tised to signify the same solemnity. They were 
established in honour of the three great deities, 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. Though they 
were usually called Circcnscs, yet, in Livy we 
meet with the Ludi Romani Sccnici, intimating, 
that they were celebrated with new sports. 

• The old Fasti ihake them to be kept nine days 
together, from the day before the nones to the 
day before the ides of September, in which too 
we find another sort of Ludi Romani, celebrated 
five days together, within two days after these. 
P. Mamitius thinks, the first to have been in¬ 
stituted very late, not till after the prosecution 
of Verres by Cicero. I 

GAMES, Secular. The Ludi Saeculares, the 
most remarkable games we meet with in Ro¬ 
man story. The common opinion makes them 
to have hud a very odd original; but M. Danicr 
in his excellent remarks on the Secular poem 
of Horace, assures us we need go no further 

for their rise than to the Sibylline oracles,, 

► 

which prescribed the ceremonies, sacrifices,: 


&c. to be performed in the celebration of these 
games. The oracle was as follows: Roman! 
remember every 11 Qth year, which is the long¬ 
est period of man’s life, to offer sacrifice to the 
immortal gods, in the field that is watered by 
the Tiber. When the sun is set offer goats 
and sheep to the Destinies; afterwards sacri¬ 
fice to Lucina, who presides oyer child-bear¬ 
ing ; and next offer a hog and a black sow to 
the Earth. This done, offer white oxen on 
the altar of Jupiter, but let this be in the day¬ 
time, for sacrifices at that time best please the 
celestial gods. Offer to Juno a young cow that 
has a good hide ; and the like sacrifices shalt 
thou make to Phoebus Apollo, the son of La- 


tona. Let the Roman youths and maidens sing 
hymns in the temples, * the girls on one side, 
and the boys on the other. Let married wo¬ 
men fall on their knees before the altar of Juno, 
and beseech that goddess to hear the public 
vows, and theirs in particular. . Let every one, 
according to his ability, offer first-fruits to the 
gods, to render them propitious; and let there 
be a great number of people night and day at 
the resting places of the gods, and there let 
serious and diverting things be, agreeably in¬ 
termixed. See, O Roman ! that these injunc¬ 
tions be always kept in mind by thee, and 
thus the country of Italy, and that of the La¬ 
tins, will always be subject to thy power.”: 
The Roman people were very ready to obey 
the oracle, and in all the ceremonies used on 
that occasion conformed .themselves to it^ di- 
redtions. When the time of celebrating the 


Secular games was nearly come, heralds were 
sent out in every diredtion to invite the whole 
world .to be present at a feast which they had 
never seen, :nor would ever see.again. Some 


9 

few days before the beginning of the games, 
the Quindecemviri, or fifteen priests, sitting 
before the temple of Apollo Palatinus and Ju¬ 
piter Capitolinus, distributed among the peo¬ 
ple certain purifying compositions, as torches, 
pitch, and sulphur, which is expressed in an¬ 
cient medals by these words: Suf. P- D. i. c. 
sujjimenta populo data, or these three letters, 
P. P. P. i. e. piamina populo praebita . Thence 
the people passed on to Diana’s temple on 
Mount Aventine, carrying wheat, barley, and 

beans, as an offering, which is marked on 
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medals by 'these words, Frug. Ac. !. e. Fruges 
•acoepta; after this they spent whole .nights and I 
’ days, with great devotion, in honour of the 
Destinies. -When the time of celebrating the 
games was a&iially come, which continued 
three days aiid three nights, the people as¬ 
sembled in the Campus Marti us, and sacrificed 
m « ♦ 1 

to Jupiter, Julio,* Apollo, Latona, Diana, Ce¬ 
res, Pluto, Proserpine, and the Parcae or 
Destinies. On the first night of the feast, the 
Empferori accompanied by the Quift decemviri,’I 
•commanded three altars to be raised on the 
bank of the Tiber, which they sprinkled with 
the blood of three lambs, and then proceeded I 

■ H 

to burn the offerings and the victims > after 
this they marked out a space of ground for a 
theatre* which was illuminated with *an innu¬ 
merable multitude of torches and fires: here 
they sung hymns composed for the occasion, 
and celebrated all sorts of games and sports. I 
On the following day, when they had been at 
the Capitol to offer the victims, they returned 
to the Campus Martius, and again celebrated 
sports in honour of Apollo and Diana these 
lasted until the day after, when-the noble ma¬ 
trons, at the .hour appointed by the oracle, 
went to the Capitol to sing hymns to Jupiter. 
On the third day, which concluded the feast, 
twenty-seven ybulig boys, and as many girls, 
sung in the temple of Apollo Palatinus, hymns 
ill Greek and Latin, to implore the protedtion 
of all those deities to whom their sacrifices 
had just been offered. The famous Secular 
pbeVn of Horace is supposed to have been com¬ 
posed for this last day of the Secular games 
. held by Augustus. Authors are not agreed 
as to the year when the Secular games began 
first to be solemnized: the most prevalent 
opinion is, that it was the Very same year i 
in which the Tarquins were expelled: viz. j 
in the year of Rome 245 ; for the city being I 
then afflicted with a great plague, Valerius 
Publicola, the Consul, ordered the Sibylline ! 
books to be consulted, and was thence taught \ 
the institution of this solemnity, by which j 
means Rome was freed from the plague. There 1 
has also been much controversy whether these 
games were celebrated every hundred, or every 
hundred and ten years: for the former opi¬ 
nion, Censorinus alleges the testimony of Vn- 


lerius, Antias, Varro, and Livy ; and this was 
certainly the space of time which the Romans 
called Saecuhm , or an age : for the latter, he 
produceth the authority of the registers or 
commentaries of the Quindecemviri, and the 
edi<5ts of Augustus, besides the plain evidence 
of Horace in his Saecular poem, Certus undenos 
decks per annos , &c . and this last space is ex¬ 
pressly enjoined by the Sibylline oracle itself: 
yet according to the ancient accounts we have 
of their celebration in the several ages, neither 
of these periods- are much regarded ; the first 
\vere holden A. U. C. 245. or 298. the second 
A. 330. or 408. the third A. 518. the fourth A- 
605, 608, or 628. th efifth by Agustus, A. 736. 
the sixth by Claudius, A. 800. the seventh by 
Domitian, A. 841. the eighth by Severus, A. 
957. the ninth by Philip, A. lOOO. and the 
tejith by Honorius, A. 1157. The disorder, 
without question, was owing to the ambition 
of the several emperors, who were each ex¬ 
tremely desirous to have the honour of cele¬ 
brating these games in his own reign, and 
therefore, upon the slightest pretence, they 
* were often made to return before their ordi¬ 
nary course. It was pretended by Claudius, 
Augustus had celebrated the games before 
their due "time, that he might have some ex¬ 
cuse to keep them within sixty years after¬ 
wards on which account-Suetonius tells us the 
• • 

people scoffed at his criers, when they went 
about proclaiming games that no one had ever 
seen nor would see again ; whereas thex-e were 
not only many still alive who had remembered 
the games of Augustus, butseveral players who 
had adrted in them were now again brought by 
Claudius on the stage. In what season of the 
year the Secular games were celebrated is un¬ 
certain ; probably in the times of the common¬ 
wealth on the anniversax-ies of the building of 
the city, i. e. the 9. 10. 11. of the calends of 
May: but under the emperors, on the day 
when they came to their power. We may con-. 
dude our enquiry into this celebrated subjed, 
with two excellent remarks of the French cri¬ 
tic : the first is, that in the number three, so 
much regarded in these games, they had pro- 
bably an allusion to the triplicity of Apollo, 
Diana, and the Destinies ; the othex-, that they 
thought the girls who had the honour to bear a 
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part in singing the Secular poem, should be 
soonest married: # this superstition they bor¬ 
rowed from the theology of the Greeks, who 
^imagined that such children as did not sing 
* and dance at the coming of Apollo, should 
never be married, but certainly die whilst 
young. 

GAMES Triumphal. The Ludi Triumphales 
were such, games as made a part of the trium¬ 
phal solemnities. 

GAMES of Victory. The Ludi Vi&oriae are 
mentioned by Velleius Paterculus, and Asca- 

p 

nius: they were instituted by Sylla upon his 
concluding the civil war. It seems probable 
that there were many other games of the same 
title, celebrated on account of some remarka¬ 
ble success, by several of the emperors. 

GAMES Votive, All those games, of what 
sort soever, had the name of Votivi, which 
were the efFe6l of any vow made by the magis¬ 
trates or generals. These were sometimes oc¬ 
casioned by advice of the Sibylline oracles, or 
of the soothsayers, and many times proceeded 

V 

purely from a principle of devotion and piety : 
such, particularly, were the Ludi Magni, of¬ 
ten mentioned by historians, especially by 
Livy, who informs us, that in the year of the 
city 536, Fabius Maximus, the dictator, to ap¬ 
pease the anger of the gods, and to obtain suc¬ 
cess against the Carthaginian power, upon the 
diredtion of the Sibylline oracles, vowed the 
Great Games to Jupiter, with a prodigious sum 
to be expended at them, besides three hundred 
oxen to be sacrificed to Jupiter, and several 
others to the rest of the deities. M. Acilius, 
the consul, did the same in the war against 
Antiochus. We have some examples of these 
games being made quinquennial. They were 
celebrated with Circensian sports four days to¬ 
gether. An inscription remains which men¬ 
tions one of those Votive games for the happy 
return of Augustus. Ti Claud. &c. Ludos 
VoTivos pro reditu Imp. Caes. Div. F. Au¬ 
gust!. 

GAMES of the Youth, were also called the Tro¬ 
jan Games; said to have been instituted by Ae- 

r 

nen$, at the funeral of his father, and designed 
for the improvement of the youth, who being 
divided into two bands, shewed in them both 
their valour and address. The Romans adopt¬ 


ed this sport, and represented it in the Circus 
of Sylla; but civil wars interrupted its perfor- 
mance till restored by Caesar, from which time 
the representations of it were frequent, Cali¬ 
gula, .Claudius, and Nero, exhibiting it to the 
people, but none of them either with such 
pomp, or so frequently, as Augustus, whose 
first celebration of it was after the vi&ory at 
Adtium, in the year of Rome 726. This prince 
chose for the purpose two companies from a- 
mong the Roman youth, the one younger, and 
the other of a more advanced age, who repre¬ 
sented a mock battle on horseback; being per¬ 
suaded that this exercise would give the youth 
of quality an opportunity of forming themselves 
and of shewing their address. When Ascanius 
built the city of Alba Longa, he brought this 
military diversion into repute, and taught the 
exercise of it to the ancient Latins: the Albans 
transmitted it to their posterity, and Rome, 
in honour of the memory of its founders, re¬ 
sumed the use of that ancient carousal. The 
youths who formed this body were still called, 
in the time of Virgil, the Trojan band. 

GANG A GRAMMA, an idol or goddess of the 
East-India Bramins: she is represented with 
one head and four arms ; she holds in her left 
hand a little bowl, and in her right a trident. 
Pagodas are every where. erected in honour of 
this goddess, and stated festivals instituted to 
her: in the morning they boil rice, and in the 
afternoon the idol is carried up and down in a 
chariot: a great number of he-goats are sacri¬ 
ficed upon this occasion; and, at the same 
time, all those who, in a fit of sickness or im¬ 
minent danger, have made a vow to Ganga, 
undergo a voluntary whipping: somegothrough 
a very cruel ceremony : two hooks are fixed in 
the skin of their backs, by which they are lifted 
up into the air, where they adt a great many 
apish tricks, such as shooting a gun, and charg¬ 
ing it again, or brandishing a sword. Women 
very often perform these feats, being imposed 
upon by an assurance that they will suffer no 
pain ; and to prevent the people from being 
undeceived by the cries of those who arc thus 
hooked, they all shout aloud during the exhi¬ 
bition. Others suffer a pack-thread to be drawn 
through their flesh in honour of Ganga. And 
some are so infatuated with zeal as to fall pros- 
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tr&te before the chariot of Ganga, on purpose 
to be run over, a part of whom are constantly 
crushed on the spot. Night being come, they 
sacrifice an heifer, by cutting off her head, and 
burying her body in the street before the pa¬ 
goda : they catch her blood in a pot, and pre¬ 
sent it to the idol. Anciently they sacrificed a 
man to Ganga, but some one, in later times, 
had credit enough with the goddess to satisfy 
her with an heifer. 

GANYMEDE, a goddess, cup-bearer to Jupiter, 
but more commonly denominated Hebe , which 

see. 

GANYMEDES, son of Tros, king of Troy, was, 
of all boys, esteemed the most beautiful. Ju¬ 
piter being charmed with him, made him his 
cup-bearer in the room of Hebe, who, chancing 
to slip or fall whilst serving at a banquet, in- 

. curred the displeasure of the god. Some say 
he caused Ganymedes to be borne away, by an 

. eagle, whilst others affirm, that he was himself 
the ravisher, under the form of that bird. The 
eagle dispatched on this commission is reported 
to have found the youth just leaving his flock, 

to hunt on Mount Ida ; where seizing*him in 

% * 

his talons, he soared with him, unhurt, to the 
celestial regions. Ganymedes, on his arrival, 
is said by some to have immediately assumed 
his office; but others pretend, that he was 
changed to the constellation denominated A- 
quarius. Some mythologists maintain, that this 
young prince having been carried off or killed 
by Tantalus, king of Phrygia, (for which his 
brother IIus afterwards made war against him) 
or else being unfortunately lossed whilst hunt¬ 
ing, was said, for the consolation of his kindred, 
to have been taken up into heaven. Others, to 
give the story a physical interpretation, make 
Hebe signify that mild temperature of the air 
which awakens to life the trees, plants, and 
flowers, and clothes the earth in vegetable 
beauty; and that from this she is called the 
goddess of youth ; but when she slips or falls, 
that is, when the flowers decline, and the leaves 
drop, Ganymedes, or the winter, supplants 
her. The Abbd le Pluche affi rmS, that Gany- 
medes was the name of the image, exposed-rby 
the ancient Egyptians, as a warning to the 
people, before the annual inundations of the 
Nile, to raise their terraces to a proper height. 


GAR AM ANT IS, a Nymph, the mother, by Ju¬ 
piter, of Iarbas, Phileus, and Pilumnus. 

GARAMAS, kingofLybia, whose daughter was 
reported to have been mother, by Jupiter, of 
Ammon. 

GANGARIS, king of the Curetes, is said to have 
been the first who collected honey. He is re¬ 
ported to have had, by his own daughter, a 
son, whom having attempted in vain to destroy, 
he afterwards appointed to succeed him. 

GARGITTIUS, a dog which kept the flocks of 
Geryon, and was destroyed by Hercules. 

GE, or GEA, the same with Titaea, and wife of 
Coelus. 

GEGANIA, of the family of Geganii, the first of . 
the Vestals appointed by Nunia. 

GELANOR, king of Argos, was deprived of his 
kingdom by Danaus of Aegypt. 

GELONES and GELONI, a ferocious people of 
Scythia, pretended to be descendants from Ge- 
Ion us, son of Hercules. 

GENETRIX, a name of Venus, from her pre¬ 
siding over the propagation of mankind. 

GENETYLLIS, a Grecian.solemnity celebrated 
by the women in honour of Genetyllis, goddess 
of their sex, to whom they offered dogs. 

GENIAL BED, the marriage-bed. See Genii . 

GENIAL DAY, the birth-day. See &enii, 

GENIAL GODS, certain deities whom the an¬ 
cients supposed to preside over the a<5t of gene¬ 
ration. Among the number of the Genial gods, 
says Festus, were Water, Earth, Fire, Air, 
which the Greeks called elements . The twelve * 
signs of the zodiac were sometimes also classed 
with them, as likewise were the sun and the 

i ^ 

moon. 

GENIAL LIFE, a life of sensual pleasure. See 
Genii. 

GENII, GENIUS, certain deities of the ancient 
Pagans, whose rank and office were inferior to 
those of the Lares, for the latter were the tutelar 
gods of a family, whereas the Genii had the cure 
or government only of single persons or places. 
According to fable. Genius was son of Jupiter 
and Terra, of a human shape, but of doubtful 
sex, and was afterwards called Agdistc. . Apu- 
leius, following the philosophy of Plato, gives 
this description of the Genii: “ They are spirits 
who never were engaged in matter, nor were 
ever joined to bodies. Concerning them Plato 
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is of opinion, that every man has his Genius, 
who watches over him, and who is a witness 
not only of his actions, but of his very thoughts, 

• arid that when the man dies, the Genius con¬ 
ducts the soul, of which he had the charge, to 
judgment, and assists at the trial; when, if 
the accused person falsify, the Genius convicts 
him ; if he speak the truth, the Genius confirms 
it; and it is on his evidence that sentence is pro-, 
nounced.” The ancients not only ascribed a 
Genius to particular persons, but to places like* 
wise: thus when Aeneas saw a serpent glide 
from the tomb of his father Arichises, he stood 

in doubt whether it were not the Genius of the 

_ • 

place. They allowed a Genius to provinces, 
towns, foz'ests, trees, and fountains ; and it was 
commonly thought that each person had two 
Genii attending him, a good and a bad, who 
rejoiced and were afflidted at the good or ill 
fortune that befel their wards. Each person 
offered sacrifice once a year to his Genius/ and 
scattered flowers and sprinkled wine to him ; 
sometimes they offered him leaven or salted 
dough, or a pig two months old, with parched 
corn, &c. but no blood was shed on this birth¬ 
day solemnity. To this Genius the palm-tree 
was sacred. Amongst the Greeks, the good 
Genius had a temple in the way to Mount Mae- 
nalus, and at the end of supper they offered 
him a grace cup, consisting of water and wine. 
Plutarch relates, that the night before the bat¬ 
tle of Philippi, Brutus saw his evil Genius, in a 
monstrous and horrid shape, who being asked 
what he was, answered, ' €< Thy Evil Genius, 
Brutus ; thou shalt meet me at Philippi.’ —— 
Brutus*firmly replied, “ 1 will,” and the event 
of that day proved fatal. Among the Romans 
of later days, a custom was introduced of swear¬ 
ing by the Genius of the emperors, and many 
persons were put to death by Caligula, for re¬ 
fusing to adopt it. The Genius or Daemon of 
Socrates, (for so it was called by the Greeks) 
is famous in antiquity : what it was judged to 
have been, may be seen in the article Dae¬ 
mon. 

The Mahometans pretend that the world was in¬ 
habited by Genii many thousand years before 
Adam, under the reigns of several princes, who 
all bore the name of Solomon, but falling at 
length into a general corruption, Eblis was 


sent to drive them ift'tb a remote part of the 
earth, and there to confine them ;—that some 
of that generation still remaining^ they were, 
by Tahmurath, one of the ancient kings of Per¬ 
sia, who waged war against them, forced to re¬ 
treat to the famous mountains of Kaf. 

By the term Genius , at large, is meant the adtive 
power or force of nature, whence the nuptial 
bed and natal day are styled Genial, and the 
same epithet is given to all occasions wherein 
social joys and pleasures are imparted : hence 
also the expressions of indulging our Genius, 
that is, living happily, or according to our in- 
clinations. The Genii were represented under 
various figures, such as those of boys, girls, 
old men, and even serpents; ** These Geriii, 
says the author of POlymetis, <c were divinities 
of the lowest rank, each of them beginning to 
exist only at the same "time that the persons 
they were to attend were born into the world, 
and ceasing to exist the moment they died: 
those that attended women were females, and 
called Junones. The Genii seem to be nothing 
else but the particular bent and temper of each 
person made into a deity. I do not know that 
the poets say any thing as to the dress or attri¬ 
butes of these deities, but I have met with them 
on some antiques, and particularly*on medals, 
from which we learn that they were sometimes 
dressed just like the pel-sobs over whom they 
presided, for the Juno, or female Genius of a 
V estal, appears in the habit of that order of Nuns. 
On a medal exhibiting thfc Genius of one of the 
Roman empresses/as this artists were very great 
flatterers, she holds the emblem of Spes in the 
. one hand, and of Virtus in the other, to signi- 
fy that the Genius of this empress was the de¬ 
fence and hope of the empire: their compli¬ 
ments, indeed, ar£ hot at all to he regarded, 
for they reprebent the Geniuses Of the vilest ty¬ 
rants that ever were, and in particular that of 
Nero, with an altar, patera, and cornucopia, 
as marks of that emperor's signal piety, and of 
the general plenty and prosperity under his 
reign/* 

We cannot close this article without mentioning a 
statue of a winged Genius in the Villa Borghcse, 
of the size of a well grown young man. Its 
beauty not only surpasses the perfedtion ot it 
in the human kind, but if the imagination pos- 
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$essed of, the aggregate beauty of nature, and 
absorbed in the contemplation of the sovereign 
beauty, as existing in the Infinite Mind, could 
represent to itself in vision an angel with a face 
resplendent in glory, and a form the emanation 
of harmony supreme, it then might view the 
antitype of this wpnderful figure. 

Flaminio Vacca has mentioned it as a winged A- 
pollo, and Montfaucon has engraved it from an 

execrable copy. 

GENITAL GOPS, DiiGenit ales, sometimes sub¬ 
stituted by the ancient Roman poets for those 
called Indig etes. The Dii Genitales, Ausonius 
observes, were not such as were born of human 
parents, nor thus called quasi geniti ex hominibus; 
but rather because they themselves had begot¬ 
ten human children. 

GENITOR, a name of Jupiter, under which he 
was worshipped amongst the Lycians. 

GENTILE. See Pagan , Idolater , Image . 

GENUS, GENE A. See BecUScmen . 

GEPHYRISMOI, a Grecian solemnity mentioned 

by Aelian. 

GEPHYRUS, a Dolian Chief, slain by Peleus, 
when the Argonauts re-landed on the territo¬ 
ries of Cyzicus ; as related by Apollonius. 

GERAISTIA, a Grecian solemnity in honour of 

* Neptune, at Geraestus, a village of Euboea, 
where he had a temple. 

GERANOS, a remarkable dance performed in 
the festival called Delia, which Was instituted 
by Theseus, in honour of Venus. In this 
dance they imitated, .by their motions, the va¬ 
rious windings of the Cretan Labyrinth. See 
Delia. 

GERE APIS : By this name the inhabitants of the 
island of Ceylon call certain planets, which 
they hold to be so many deities that over-rule 
their fortunes. They ascribe such a divine 
power to these Gereahs, that neither god nor 
devil can prevent their favourites from being 
happy. When tljey worship the Gereahs, they 
make as many images of potter’s clay as they 
imagine there are deities disposed to do them 
mischief, which images are moulded into a va¬ 
riety of monstrous forms* and painted with 
divers colours; an entertainment then follows, 
accompanied with the beating of drums: this 
ceremony is, solemnized in the night, and the 
devotees dance till the breaking of the day. 


* 

when the images are flung into the high road, 
and the remains of the feast is distributed to 
the populace. 

GERMANIA. Ovid speaks of Germania, or 
Germany, personally, in different places: “ he 
describes her,” says Mr. Spence, <( sometimes 
as kneeling or sitting in a dejedted manner, 
at the feet of her conqueror, and sometimes 
as recovering herself under the, mildness of the 
Roman government • and this, indeed, is the 
general method Qf representing the conquered 
provinces on medals: they appear there almost 
always either as depressed under one emperor, 
or raised up by the hand of another.” 

GERONTHRAION, an anniversary Grecian fes¬ 
tival in honour of Mai's, at Geronthrae, where 
was a temple dedicated to him: he had also a 
grove in the same place, into which it was un¬ 
lawful for any woman, duiing the time of this 
solemnity, to enter. 

GERYON and GERYONES, the ninth labour 

* • * . - * , 

of Hercules. See Hercules. 

GES EORTE, an Athenian festival in honour of 
Mother Earth, to whom a temple was dedicated 
in the citadel of Athens ; splemn games also, 
as we learn from Pindar, were celebrated to 
her. 

GIAGANNAT, the appellation of an Indian 
idol, which has given its name to a town situ¬ 
ated in the gulf of Bengal, where there is as 
great a concourse .of Indians as of Mahometans 
at Mecca. One of the principal ceremonies 
practised in the temple or pagoda of this idol 
is, the giving him to wife the most beautiful 
young women of the country, who are shut up 
with him, and never fail, through the care 
and assiduities of the priests to come out preg 
nant. 

GIANT. The question concerning the existence 
of giants, so often examined, might seem at 
first sight not difficult to be resolved. All an¬ 
tiquity mentions certain men of extraordinary 
stature,who made their appearance at different 
times. The Scripture speaks of them more 
than once, and profane historians, travellers, 
and poets, relate remarkable stories concern¬ 
ing them ; yet, when these testimonies arc im¬ 
partially examined, the expressions in Scrip¬ 
ture properly interpreted, the exaggerations of 
the poets reduced to a rational meaning, antf 
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the reports of the historian and traveller con¬ 
fined to the evidence of their senses or authen¬ 
tic relations, the general conduit ofnatuie\ 
be found to have been uniform, and these phan¬ 
toms of enormity will vanish. The Abbede 
Tilladet alleges, that there were «°t only real 
giants, but also nations and c.ties of g.ante, 
that our first parents, and particularly the 
principal heads of colonies, mentioned m 
history, were giants; taking tha wor 
in its strictest sense. M. Heurison, an acade¬ 
mic, went even further, though no part of 
his proposal has as yet been published . he 
produced to the academy a kind of chronolo¬ 
rence of the human stature, from the creation 
of the world to the birth of Chr ist. In this ta¬ 
ble he assigned to Adam 123 feet, » inches 
height, and to Eve 118 feet, 9 inches, three 
fourths; whence he fixed the proportion be¬ 
tween the heightli of men and of women to be. 

This exorbitant stature soon di- 


minfshed r Noah’s” heVght fell short of Adam’s 

20 feet; Abraham’s was brought down to 28 
in all; Moses had only 13; thus still gradu¬ 
ally diminishing, so that if Providence had not 
put a stop to that prodigious decrease we at 

"“selves, at least in respett of bodily d,me„. 
sions among the insefts that crawl upon the 
earth. However, other more judicious wri¬ 
ters, though not able absolutely to deny the 
existence of men bulkier and taller than 

those with whom we are conversant, have ap¬ 
plied themselves to a critical examination of 
the books that mention them, even those of the 
greatest authority; and takirig with the utmost 

cxaftness the measures they specify, such as 
those in Scripture of Og, king of Bashan, and 
Goliath, have found, that those of the most 

enormous stature did not exceed ten and twel ve 
feet: Og’s bed, concerning which some Rabbins 
have vented so many extravagancies, not being 
according to the express terms of Scripture, 
more than nine cubits, or thirteen feet and a 
half: what name shall we then give to the wild 
assertions of one of these doftors, who gravely 
allege, the bone of Og’s thigh to have been so 

long, that a stag would take a whole day to run 
over its dimensions. Other RabbinB. affirm, 


that Og was 120 cubits, or 180 feet high ; and 
that they may not seem to contraduSt Moses, 
who assigns the dimensions of the bed of that 
prince, they contend, that this bed was only his 
cradle. But to proceed methodically, let us 
begin with those passages in Scripture where 
giants are mentioned. That which most fa¬ 
vours those who not only assert their existence, 
but also believe there was a race of giants, is, 
where Moses says in Genesis, vi. 4. There were 
Giants in the earth in those days, a verse which 
stands between two others, where we read of 
the marriages of the sons of God with the daugh¬ 
ters of men, of whom sons were born : now, as 
according to the Hebrew idiom, « the river of 
God,” is only a large river, and “ the moun¬ 
tain of God,” a high mountain, so. By “ the sons 

of God,” we are to understand no more than 

powerful men ; though the Septuagint have ren¬ 
dered the expression by Giants. The defen¬ 
dants of Anak, in the sacred writings stlled 

Father of the Giants, were of extraordinary sta¬ 
ture, but what that stature was, we have seen 
from Og, king of Bashan, whom Moses calls 

the last of the Giants. The whole countiy 
inhabited by the posterity of Anak, compare 
with whom the Israelites looked upon them¬ 
selves in strength but as grashopjf rs, was peo- 

pled by men of great size, according to Numb, 
xiii. 33. And there we saw the Giants, the sons 


of Anak, which come of the Giants; and we weie 
in our own sight as grashoppers, and so we were 
in their sight. Their land was called, Ibe land 
of Giants, and the city of Hebron, Ibe city f 
Giants, where dwelt Ahiman, Shesbnai, and 
Talmai, of the race of Anak. Similar to these 
passages of Scripture, are the testimonies o 
profane authors. Amongst the poets nothing 
is more celebrated than the attempts ot the 
giants against heaven, which they en eav * 

or Pelion upon Ossa. The particulars ot the 
narrations it is needless to quote, sincelh J 
only copy one another, and all com m ^ 

holding the same concatenation of faft ■ ^ 

sides the enormous size and strong 
giants, which made them capable of pl««> * 
up mountains by. the roots, to B ome rfth® 

ascribed an hundred arm», and • 
many heads; a voice so loud as to cau 
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ven, earth, and sea, to tremble; whilst to , respeftable authority, of a dead body thirty- 
complete the monstrous portrait, their feet re- three cubits in length, which was shewn to 

sembled a serpent. Hence, so terrified were Lucius Flaccus, and to the Proconsul Metellus, 

the gods at their aspeft, as to flee into Egypt, who had considered the reports concerning it 

where they are said to have skulked, some as fabulous. Fazelli, the best modern histo- 

in the figure of one animal, and some in that rian of Sicily, relates surprising stories upon 

of another. Hesiod, who in general has little this subject: he tells us of one particular fa<5t, 

of the fire of the poet, breaks out, notwith- in which also Boccacio agrees, that about 200 

standing, with warmth, when he speaks of the years before his time there was discovered in 

enterprizes of the giants against the gods, and Mount Eryx a cave, wherein was found the 

rises into the sublime when he describes those dead body of a giant sitting, with a staff in his 

enormous beings in a style one cannot read hand, like the mast of a ship ; and that the 

without horror. What Homer hath related of whole mouldered into ashes at the touch, ex- 

Alcides and Polyphemus borders not a little cepting three teeth, which were kept by the 

on the marvellous, though credible indeed, . magistrate of the city, who had been called 
when compared with what he hath reported forth to the spectacle, together with a part of 

of Tityus, who, when he lay extended, covered the scull, that contained four bushels of Sici- 

no less than nine acres of land. Had the nar- lian measure. Fazelli supposes the body to 

ratives of these prodigious beings been entirely have been that of Eryx, who was slain by Her- 

confined to the poets, we should have ascribed cules. We are further told, that the body of 

them to the meer effects of poetic enthusiasm, I Pallas, son of Evander, having been dug up 
which is not always under the guidance of rea- near Rome, in the time of the emperor Hen¬ 
son; but historians themselves have recorded ry III. and placed eredt against the wall of 

extraordinary things on the subject. Abyde- the city, overtopped the wall by the head, 

nus and Eupolemus, cited by Eusebius, speak- In a memoir read before the Academy of Sci- 

ing of the tower of Babel, relate, that it was enc.es at Rouen, M. Le Cat gives the following 

the work of a race of giants, who attempted, account of Giants, which are said to have exist- 

by means of it, to get up into heaven. The ed in different ages : “ Profane historians have 

ten kings of Chaldea, mentioned by Berosus, assigned seven feet of height to Hercules, their 

whom he states to have lived before the deluge, first hero, and in our days we have seen men 

were, according to the chronicle of Alexan- eight feet high ; the giant who was shewn in 

dria, real giants. The Greek and Roman au- Rouen in 1735, measured eight feet some in- 

thors often speak of men’s bones and teeth of ches; the emperor Maximin was of that size ; 

an extraordinary magnitude. Phlegon of Tral- Skenkius and Platerus, physicians of the last 

lus tells us, from the authority of Apollonius, century, saw several of that stature, and Goro- 

that in the time of Tiberius an earthquake pius a girl who was'ten feet high. The body 

disclosed the biers of several giants, in one of Orestes, according to the Greeks, was eleven 

of which was found a tooth not less than a feet and a half; the giant Galbara, brought 

foot in length, which was sent to the emperor. from Arabia to Rome under Claudius Caesar, 
The same Phlegon asserts, that in a cavern of wub near ten feet; and the bones of Secondilla 

Dalmatia, were discovered dead bodies whose and Pusio, keepers of the gardens .of Sallust, 

ribs were more than sixteen ells long, and a were but six inches shorter. Funnam, a Scots- 

tomb near Athens an hundred in length, in man, who lived in the-time of Eugene II. king 

which the body of Macrosiceis had been lodg- of Scotland, measured eleven feet and a half; 

ed, as the epitaph of that giant sets forth.- andjacoblc Maire, in his voyage to the Streights 

We learn from Pliny, that a mountain of Crete of Magellan, reports that on the 17th of De¬ 
bursting asunder by an.earthquake, disclosed a ccmber 1615, they found at Port Desire, several 

human body standing upright, which was forty- graves covered with stohes, under which, liav- 

six cubits high. Solin us transmits an account ing the curiosity to remove them, they disco - 

as extraordinary, yet attested by seemingly vered human skeletons of ten and eleven feet 

Vol, I, 7.4 z 
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long. The Chevalier Scory, in his„voyage to 
the Pike of Tenetiffe, mentions, that they 
found in one of the sepulchral caverns of that 
mountain, the head of a Quanche, which had 
eighty teeth, and that the body was not less 
than fifteen feet long. The giant Ferragus, 
slain by Orlando, nephew of Charlemange 

was eighteen feet high. Rioland, a celebrated 

anatomist, who wrote in 1614, says that some 
years before, there was visible in the suberb of 
St Germain, the tomb of the Giant Isoret, who 
W a S twenty feet high. At Rouen, in 1509, 
whilst digging in the ditches near the Domini¬ 
cans, a stone tomb was discovered, containing 
a skeleton whose skull held a bushel of corn, 
and whose shin-bone reached up to the girdle of 
the tallest man present, being about four feet 
long, and consequently the body must have 
been seventeen or eighteen feet high : upon the 
tomb was a plate of copper, whereon was en¬ 
graved, « In this tomb lies the noble and puis¬ 
sant lord, the chevalier Ricon de Vallamont, 
and his bones.” Platerus, a famous physician, 
declares, that he saw at Lucerne, « the true 
human bones of a subjedt which must have been 
at least nineteen feet high.” Valence in Dau- 
phine boasts of possessing the bones of the giant 
Bucart, tyrant of the Vivarais, who was slain 
with an arrow by the Count de Cabillon, his 
vassal: the Dominicans, who preserved part of 
the shin-bone, with the articulation near the 
knee, had his figure painted in fresco, and an 
inscription, shewing, that this giant was twen¬ 
ty-two feet and an half high, and that his bones 
were found in 1705, near the banks of the Mor- 
deri, a little rivulet near the foot of the moun¬ 
tain of Crussol, upon which, tradition says, 
the giant dwelt. In 1613, near the ruins of a 
castle in Dauphind, some rfiasons digging in a 
field, which, by tradition had long been called 
the Giants’ Field, at the depth of eighteen feet, 
discovered a brick tomb thirty feet long, twelve 
feet wide, and eight feet high, on which was a 
grey stone with the words Tbeutobocbus Rex .— 
When this tomb was opened, they found an en¬ 
tire skeleton twenty-five feet and a half long, 
ten feet wide across the shoulders, and five feet 
deep from the breast-bone to the back: his teeth 
'were about the size, each of the loot of an ox, 
and his shin bone measured four feet. Near 


Mazarino, in Sicily, in 1516, was found a giant 
thirty feet high ; his head was the size of an 
hogshead, and each of his teeth weighed five 
ounces. Not far from Palermo, in the valley 
of Mazara, in Sicily, the skeleton of a giant 
thirty feet long was found, in the year 1548; 
and another of thirty-three in length in 1550; 
and many curious persons have preserved se¬ 
veral of these gigantic bones. The Athenians 
found near their city two famous skeletons, one 
of thirty-four and the other of thirty-six feet 
high. At Totu, in Bohemia, In 1758, was dis¬ 
covered a skeleton, the head of which could 
scarcely be encompassed by the aims of two 
men together, whilst his legs, still kept in the 
castle of that city, were twenty-six feet long.— 
The skull of the giant found in Macedonia, Sep¬ 
tember 169i, held two hundred and ten pounds 
of corn. The celebrated Sir Hans Sloane, who 
treated very learnedly on the subjea, had no 
doubt of these fa&s, but thought the bones 
were those of elephants, or other enormous 
animals. M. Le Cat concludes, “ that though 
elephants’ bones may have been shewn for those 
of giants, yet they could never impose on 
judges. Whales, which by their immense bulk 
are more proper to be substituted for giants, 
have neither arms nor legs ; and the head of 
that animal bears not the slightest resemblance 
to the human: if, therefore, it be true that 
many of the gigantic bones above mentioned 
have been seen by anatomists, and by them 
have been reputed to be human, the existence 
of giants is proved.” As to the credibility of 
all or any of these accounts, it is difiicult to 
determine. If in any castle of Bohemia the 
bones of a man’s leg twenty-six feet in length 
be preserved, we have indeed a decisive proof 
that a giant must have existed in comparison 
of whom other men would be but as pigmies. 
Nor indeed could such bones be supposed to 
belong to an elephant, which animal would he 
but a dwarf when compared with so enormous 
a monster. But if these bones were actually 


kept in any part of Bohemia, it seems strange 
that they should not have been frequent y no¬ 
ticed, and particular descriptions of them gi¬ 
ven by the learned, who inhabit, or have no¬ 
ticed, that ‘country. It is certain, however, 
that there have been nations of men considers- 
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fely exceeding the common stature: thus all the 
Roman historians inform us that the Gauls and 
Germans were of a superior heighth to the Ita¬ 
lians ; and it appears that the Italians of those 
days were of much the same stature with the 
people of our own. Among these northern na¬ 
tions, it is also probable, that there would be 
as great differences in stature as there are a- 
niong the present race'of men. If that can be 
allowed, we may easily believe that some of 
these Barbarians might be called giants without 
any great impropriety. Of this superiority of 
size indeed the historian Florus gives a notable 
instance in Teutoboclius, above mentioned, 
king of the Teutones, who being defeated and 
taken prisoner by Marcus, was carried in tri¬ 
umph before him at Rome, where his head 
reached above the trophies born in the same 
procession. But whether these accounts are 
credited or not, nothing is more certain than 
that the stature of the human body is by no 
means absolutely fixed, nor even nearly upon 
a scale. We ourselves are a kind of giants in 
comparison with the Laplanders, who yet are 
not the most diminutive inhabitants of the 
earth. The Abbe la Chappe, in his journey to 
• Siberia, for the purpose of observing the tran¬ 
sit of Venus, passed through a village inhabited 
by people called Wotiacbs , of which neither 
males nor females exceeded four feet. The ac¬ 
counts of the Patagonians also, which cannot 
be entirely discredited, render it very proba¬ 
ble that somewhere in South America there is a 
race considerably exceeding the common size 
of mankind, and consequently that we cannot 
altogether discredit the reality of giants handed 
down to us by ancient authors, though the pre¬ 
cise credit to be paid them is not so easy to be 
settled. Some, notwithstanding, there are who 
have even pretended to demonstrate the impos¬ 
sibility that giants could exist. Of these, as the 
Jatc Mr. Maclaurin, of Ediburgh, hath been 
the most explicit, we sluillsubjoinhisstateofthe 
question, “ In general,” says he/' it will easily 
appear that the efforts tending to -destroy the 
cohesion of beams arising from their own gravity 
only increase in the quad implicate ratio of their 
lengths, but that the opposite efforts tonding 
to preserve their cohesion, increase only in the 
triplicate proportion'd’the same lengths ; from 

4 


which it follows, that the greater beams must 
be in greater danger of breaking, than the les¬ 
ser similar ones ; and that though a lesser beam, 
may be. firm and secure, yet a greater similar 
one may be made so long, that it will neces¬ 
sarily break by its own*weight: hence Galileo 
justly concludes, that what appears very firm, 
and succeeds very well in models, may be very 
weak and infirm, or even fall to pieces by its 
own weight, when it comes to be executed in 
large dimensions according to the model. From 
the same principle he argues, that there are 
necessary limits in the operations of nature and 
art which they cannot surpass in magnitude. 
Were trees of a very enormous size, their* 

branches would fall by their own weight.-- 

Large animals have not strength in proportion 
to their size ; and if there were any land ani¬ 
mals much larger than those we know, they 
could hardly move, and would be perpetually 
subject to the most dangerous accidents. As 
to the animals of the sea, indeed, the case is 
different, for the gravity of the water in a great 
measure sustains those animals ; and in fa<5t 
these are known sometime to be vastly larger 
than the greatest land animals. Nor does it 
avail against this dodlrine to tell us that bones 
have sometimes been found which were sup¬ 
posed to have belonged to giants of immense 
size, such as the skeletons mentioned 'by Strabo 
and Pliny, the former of which was sixty cu¬ 
bits high, and the latter forty-six ; for natura¬ 
lists have concluded, on just grounds, that in 
some cases these bones had belonged to ele- 
phants, and that the larger ones were bones of 
whales, which had been brought to the places 
where they had been found by the revolutions 
of nature that have happened in past times : 
though it must be owned that there appears no 
reason why there may not have been men who 
have exceeded by some feet in heighth the 
tallest we have seen.” So much for Giants ac¬ 
cording to sacred and profane history. 
GIANTS, GIG ANTES, in fabulous story are said 
by some to have been the offspring of Terra, or 
the Earth, when impregnated by the blood of 
Coclus, which flowed from the wound given 
him by Saturn; but others suppose them to 
have proceeded from the blood of Saturn him- 

- self, when castrated by his son Jupiter.*-- 

Z z 2 
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Proud of their own strength, and fired with am¬ 
bition, they formed a conspiracy to dethrone 
the sovereign of the gods ; for which purpose 
they piled Ossa upon Pelion, in order to scale 
the heavens. Jupiter, not unapprized of this 
design, (since a prophetic rumour prevailed 
amongst the gods that the giants should not be 
overcome unless a mortal assisted in the war) 
by the advice of Pallas, called up Hercules, by 
whose aid, in conjun&ion with the other deities, 
he was enabled to triumph over the rebels, 
most of whom perished in the conflict. Many 
different circumstances are related, of this en¬ 
gagement both as to the place where it happen¬ 
ed, and the incidents by which it was attended. 
Some writers fix the scene of the war in Italy, 
others in Greece. The commencement of it 
has been assigned to Thrace, or Thessaly, and 
its termination to the Phlegraean plains of Cam¬ 
pania, whither Hercules is said to have driven 
the giants, who, by washing their wounds in 
the hot springs near Baiae and Cumae, are sup¬ 
posed to have impregnated them with a sulphur¬ 
ous quality, originating from the thunder with 
which they had been stricken. In this war 
rocks, burning trees, and even mountains were 
hurled against the gods, by the giants. Of 
their number, Alcyon was killed by Hercules. 
and Minerva ; Enceladus and Pallantes fell by 
the same goddess ; Porphyrio, by the hands of 
Jupiter and Hercules ; Ephialtes by Hercules 
and Apollo: Hercules also slew Eurytus; Cly- . 
tius fell by Hecate, and Polybotes by Neptune ; 
Hyppolitus was slain by Mercury, and Gration 
vanquished by Diana; Mars overthrew Mimas, 
and Argyrus and Thoan fell by the Parcae ; 
Typhaeus, or Typhon, the most formidable of 
these monsters, Jupiter himself overwhelmed, 
by throwing upon him Mount Aetna. During 
this war, of which Ovid has left a description, 
Pallas distinguished herself by her wisdom, 
Hercules by his strength. Pan by the terror of 
his trumpet, Bacchus by his activity and cou¬ 
rage; and even the ass of Silenus, by his oppor¬ 
tune braying, contributed to the rout of the 
giants. Indeed the assistance of every deity was 
no more than seasonable ; for when the giants 
commenced their assault, the gods were so 
confounded at its audacity, that they fled into 
Egypt, and concealed themselves through fear 


in a variety of shapes.*—It is easy in this story 
of the giants, as a learned writer on the Fallen 
Angels has lately shewn, to trace out the vestiges 
of the Mosaic history, not only in reference to the 
men of uncommon stature and great wicked¬ 
ness, which the world before the flood was in¬ 
fested, but also to the tradition of the tower 
of Babel, and the defeat of that impious de¬ 
sign which Nimrod the institutor of idolatry 
and founder of empire was the first to project 
against heaven. There is, however, another 
explication of this fable, at once both curious 
and rational. Among the names of the giants 
we find, those of Briareus, from beri, serenity , 
and bareus , lost , to shew the temperature of the 
air destroyed ; Roechus, from ranch, the wind; 
Othus, from ouitta , or otbus , the times, to ty¬ 
pify the vicissitude of seasons ; Ephialtes, from 
eviy or ephi, clouds , and alt ah , darkness, i, e. 
dark gloomy clouds ; Porphyrion, from phar- 
pber , to separate minutely, denoting the gene¬ 
ral dissolution of the primaeval system ; Ence¬ 
ladus, from enceledy violent springs or torrents , 
and Mimas, from maim, great , and heavy rams. 
Now the literal signification of these leads us 
to the sense of the allegory, which was designed 
to point out the fatal consequences of the flood, 
$nd the considerable changes it introduced with 
regard to the face of nature. This is further 
confirmed by the ti'adition of the Egyptians, that 
their Osiris vanquished the giants, and that Orus 
his son, in particular, stppped the pursuit of 
Roechus, by appearing before him in the form 
of a lion ; intimating that this industrious peo¬ 
ple had no way of securing themselves against 
the pernicious effedts of the vernal winds, which 
brought on their annual inundation, but by 
exadtly observing the sun's entrance into Leo, 
and then retiring to the high grounds to wait 
the secession of the waters. The giants are re¬ 
presented by the poets as men of huge stature, 
and horrible aspedt, their lower parts being of 
a serpentine form. “ The poets,’’ says Mr, 
Spence, frequently speak of their attempt to 
scale .heaven, and of their battle with the ce¬ 
lestial deities, who at last got a total vidtory, 
and cast the rebels down to Tartarus, where 
they were to receive the full punishment of 
their enormous crimes. In speaking of these 
monsters, they say, that they had snakes in- 
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stead of legs : how that could be is not so ea¬ 
sily conceived, without the assistance of the 
works of the ancient artists, in which they are 
often represented as going off at the thighs into 
two vast serpents. I have never met with any 
of the giants represented in their state of pu¬ 
nishment, but there is a fine relievo of Tityus 
at the Villa Borghese, in which you see him 
lying on a rock, and the vulture plunging his 
beak into his side, in the same manner as he is 
described by Virgil.” 

GIGANTOPHONTIS, an epithet of Minerva or 
Pallas, from the aid she gave Jupiter in the 
war of the giants. 

GLADIATORS. See Games of the Gladiators . 

GLAUCE, daughter of Saturn, and sister of 

Juno. 

Also of this name were the daughter of Cychraeus, 

9 

and wife of Adtaeus ; the daughter of Creon, 
who married Jason ; and one of the Danaides. 

GLAUCIPPE, one of the Danaides. 

GLAUCONOME, one of the Nereides. 

GLAUCOPIS, a name of Minerva from the co- 

v lour of her eyes, as being of a pale yellowish 
green ; whence also the same epithet is applied 
to the most ferocious animal^ eyes of that co¬ 
lour always betraying a wild and dai'ing dis¬ 
position. 

GLAUCUS, a sea deity. His story, which is 
very fanciful, shews the extravagance amongst 
the ancients, of poetical fidtion. Before his 
deification, Glaucus is said to have been a 
fisherman of Anthedon, who having one day 
remarked, that the fishes which he laid on a 
particular herb, revived and threw themselves 
. into the sea, resolved himself to taste it, and 
immediately followed their example : the con¬ 
sequence was, that he became a Triton, and 
ever after was reputed a marine divinity, at¬ 
tending with the rest on the car of Neptune. 
The descent of this deity is exceeding dubious ; 
he was supposed to have been the son of Poly¬ 
bius and Euboea, of Phorbus and Panopea, of 
Neptune and Nais, of Minos and Pasiphae, or 
of Sisyphus and Merope, one of the Pleiades. 
Others call his father Anthedon, which some, 
notwithstanding, pretend was the name of the 
city in Bocotia where he was born. He is said 
to have carried off Ariadne from the island 
Diu, fpr which Bacchus bound him hist with 


vine-twigs. Syma, daughter of Iolemes and 
Doris, having suffered violence from him, was 
carried by him into Asia. After this adven¬ 
ture, he became enamoured of Europa, daugh¬ 
ter of Myreus, whom he left for Hydra, daugh¬ 
ter of Scyllus, the diver of Sicyonia. Circe is 
reported to have fallen in love with Glaucus, 
who, however, was more partial to Scylla. 
The ship Argo is said to have been construct 
ed by him, and he is not only mentioned as 
commanding her, when Jason fought with the 
Tyrrhenians, but as being the only one of her 
crew that came off without a wound. He dwelt 
some time at Delos, and, besides prophesying 
with the Nereids, is affirmed to have instrufted 
Apollo in the art. Those who mention Minos 
and Pasiphae as his parents relate, that he one 
day, whilst pursuing a mouse, fell into a ves¬ 
sel of honey, and was smothered. .The acci¬ 
dent remaining unknown, he was sought for 
by his father in vain, till at length Minos was 
informed by the oracle, that the person who 
should tell him what his bull resembled, could 
not only discover where he was, but also re¬ 
store him to life. Polyidus soon after, happen¬ 
ing to compare the animal to a black-berry, 
was seized, and immediately ordered to find 
out Glaucus. By the art of divination the suf¬ 
focated body being discovered, Polyidus was 
shut up with it, under the strictest injundtions 
to restore it to life. In despair of accomplish¬ 
ing what he knew to exceed his skill, he pro¬ 
voked a serpent to kill him, but chancing by 
his irritations to kill the serpent, another ap- 
peared with an herb, which no sooner touched 
the dead reptile than it instantly began to re¬ 
vive. Polyidus remarking the effect, applied 
the plant to Glaucus, and with equal success. 
He was not, however, permitted to return to 
Argos, his native country, till Glaucus had 
been initiated by him in the art of divination. 
After performing the condition exacted, he at 
length obtained his dismission ; but requesting 
before his departure, his pupil to spit In his 
mouth, Glaucus found, that in consequence of 
it, he lost the art Polyidus had taught him. 
<f I have,” says Mr. Spence, € * looked much 
after some figure of Glaucus, but am not yet 
sure that I have found any, though he is dcs* 
cribcd particularly enough by the ancient wri 
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ters to be knowable if one did meet with him. j 
Though the sea-gods are pretty much alike as I 
to their shape, and the colour of their skin, I 
hair, and eyes, Glaucus, perhaps, might be 
distinguished from the rest by the uncommon 
length of his hair, and the crown of reeds on 
his head. Though some descriptions of this 
god, in the Roman poets, are more particular 
than they usually are of sea-deities, there is a 
passage in one of their historians that is more 
explicit than any of them: it is in Paterculus, 
where he is speaking of Munatius Plancus: 1 
among other things that historian says, in par¬ 
ticular, that he danced the character of Glaucus 
on the public stage ; for this purpose he was 
stripped naked, and had his skin painted all 
over of a sea-green, or dark colour, and his 
head covered with a chaplet of reeds, after 
which he moved on as well as he could on his 
knees, and dragged a long tail like that of a 
fish behind him. Glaucus is of the lowest rank 
of all the sea-gods, for he was originally no 
more than a poor fisherman, and at last only 
an adventitious god of the sea, and conse¬ 
quently of the sixth and lowest class of all.’-* 
There were several other persons of this name, 
viz. 

Glaucus, king of Ephyra, and father of Bellero- 
phon. See Bellerophon. 

Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, the son of Bellero¬ 
phon, who aided the Trojans against the Greeks ; 
from changing his golden armour with Dio- 
niedes for his of iron, gave rise to the phrase 

of Glauci pcrmutatio, for a foolish exchange - 

After distinguishing himself by his bravery, he 
was slain by Ajax. 

A fourth, (with whom the first here mentioned 
appears to have been confounded), was son of 
Sisyphus, king of Corinth, by Mcrope, the 
, daughter of Atlas, and born at Potnia in Boeo- 
tia. Pie is said to have restricted the natural 
impulse of his mares, in expectation of pre¬ 
serving their fleetness ; as a punishment for 
which Venus inspired them with a phrenzy, 
which was the occasion of his destruction, they 
tearing him to pieces on their return from the 
games, which, in honour of his father’s funeral, 
Adrastus had just been celebrating. 

Aj fifth, sonofEpytus, who succeeded his father 
Messenia, introduced amongst the Dorians 


the worship of Jupiter, and was the first who 
paid divine honours to Machaon. 



memnon. 

A seventh, son of Priam. 

An eighth, son of Imbrasus, and brother of Lades, 
who wei'e both killed by Turnus. 

A ninth , the Lycian, brother of Sarpedon. 
GLOBUS, the , on a , GLOBE': a symbol of the 
world, or universal dominion ; also, an emblem 
of eternity, from its having no beginning nor 

end.-A globe , with a flame bursting from 

the upper part of it, appears in the left hand 
of Phoebus , drawn in a chariot by four horses 
on a Cotiaensian coin :—A globe is seen in the 
hand of Aesculapius, on a coin of Elagabalus:— 
in that of Apollo, on a coin of Eleuterna in 
Crete :— of Hercules, on various coins; as like¬ 
wise of Jupiter :—in the hand of Lunus on a 
coin of Antioch :—in that of Neptune , on a coin 
of Cyme:—of the East, on the coins of Gordian, 
Pius, and Valei'ian:—of the Sun, on those of 
various emperors, and the family of Salustia:— 
of Venus, (unless the figure were designed for 
an apple), on coins of Julius, Augustus, &c.— 
of Juno, on various coins :—of Ceres, unless it 
be the eratalum , or castanet, on several. A globe 
is also seen in the hand of Victory; of Eternity, 
habited as a woman:—of Felicity ;—of Fortune', 
of a fgure on the coins of Trajan, Valerian, and 
Gallienus, designed for Human Kind: —of Indul¬ 
gence: —of Nobility: —of Perennity: —of Perpe¬ 
tuity: —of Piety, (unless it be a patera) :—of Pro¬ 
vidence :—of Security :—of Virtue :—of the World: 
—of the Earth: —of Cappadocia :—of Rome, sit¬ 
ting:—of Emperors ; and especially surmount¬ 
ed with a cross, instead of the little figure of 
Victory, since emperors became Christian. 

A Globe on different coins is delivered by Her¬ 
cules to Dioclesian, by Jupiter to Alexander 
Severus, by Rome to Probus and Maxentius, 
and by other Figures to others. 

The same Globe is conjointly liolden by Trajan 
and Dioclesian, and also by Dioclesian andiVfr/.r- 
hnianus, as an emblem of friendship. 

A Globe divided into four parts, is represented, but 
for a reason winch docs not occur to us, on a 
coin of Probus . 

A Globe is placed at the feet of Victory on several 
Greek and Roman coins:—stood upon by Ceres, 
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with a torch in either of her hands :— Virtue 
sets her foot upon :— Neptune treads firmly on : 

Venus tramples upon:—at the feet of Eternity 
and Honour .-—stood upon by several Emperors : 

•sat upon by Italy; Eternity; the Genius of a 
city . (sc. Corinth). 

A Globe is borne on the shoulders of Atlas. 

A Globe with a rudder , expresses the sovereignty of 
the sea: —a globe surmowited by an eagle with ex¬ 
panded wingSj is the symbol of consecration: 

by a phoenix 3 is the emblem of eternity: - 

A Globe , distinguished by Zones , is placed at 
the foot of Fortuna redux a Celestial Globe is 
an attribute of Vesta:-- -a Celestial Globe placed 
in a tripod is an attribute of the Muse Urania , 
as the inventress of astrology:—on a coin of 
Julius Caesar a celestial globe is placed on the 
head of Venus. 

GLORIA, GLORY. See Honos. 

GNOMES, certain invisible agents, whom the 
Cabbalists suppose to inhabit the inner parts 

of .the earth, and occupy it to the centre..- 

They are represented not only as very small in 
stature, tractable and friendly to men, but also 

hidden 


as the guardians of mines,, quarries, 
treasures, &c. Some have given them the ap¬ 
pellative of Gnomons. The females of this 
species are called Gnomides. The Gnomes, 
according to the Cabbalists, were employed in 
working or actuating the machines of brutes 
upon earth, and were more or less pei'fedt, as 
the brutes were: they in general govern their 
respe<5tive machines, according to the dispo¬ 
sition of the parts or organs, the humours, 
temperaments, &c. but instead of inspiriting 
all machines indifferently, they only assume 
such as are suited to their peculiar chai'adters : 
thus, a haughty one 


Spanish jennet, a 
cruel one a tyger, &c. They likewise suppose 
an infinity of Gnomes exceedingly small, adapt¬ 
ed to the operations of different insedls, both 
such as are visible, and such as ai'e too small 
lor ocular inspection. 

GNOSSIA, or GNOSSIS, an epithet of Ariadne, 
taken from Gnossus, a city of Crete, in which 
it is said she was born. 

GNOSSIA CORONA, the crown of Ariadne, il¬ 
luminated with seven stars: it was given to Bac¬ 
chus by Venus, and again by Bacchus, on his 


’ marriage, to Ariadne, after whose death it was 
made a constellation. 

GNOSSIS. See Gnossia . 

GODS, GODDESSES. See Deities . 

GOLDEN AGE : Jupiter having dethroned, im¬ 
prisoned his father ; but Saturn, though the 
manner is not related, escaped from his con¬ 
finement, and fleeing into Italy, was not only 
' hospitably received byjanus, king of that coun- 
ti'y, but also associated with him in the govern¬ 
ment of it. On this occasion a coinage of brass 
was emitted, having a ship on the one side, to 
denote the arrival of Saturn, and a Janus with 
a double head on the other, to intimate the par¬ 
tition of the regal authority. The reign of 
Saturn was so mild and happy, that the poets, 
who distinguish it by the name of The Golden 
Age , have celebi'ated it with all the pomp and 
luxui'iance of imagination. Difficult as it may 
be to reconcile the inconsistencies between 
the poets and historians in their accounts of 
Saturn, the latter representing him as tyran¬ 
nical, cruel, and covetous, yet the concui’rent 
testimony of the formei', in ascribing the Gol¬ 
den Age to his time, seems to determine the 
point in his favour, and to prove that he was 
a benefactor and friend to mankind, since they 

enjoyed such felicity beneath his auspices.- 

The description given by Virgil of those hal¬ 
cyon days, when peace and innocence adorned 
the woi'ld, and sweetened all the blessings of 
untroubled life, can scarcely be too much ap¬ 
plauded: Ovid, however, has still heightened 
the description with touches of fancy peculiar 
to himself; and Hesiod, among the Gi'eek 
poets, has introduced the subjeCt with thatagree- 
able simplicity which distinguishes hiswiitings. 
By The Golden Age might be figimed out the 
happiness of the primaeval state before the first 
and universal deluge, when the earth, retaining 
the position in which it was created, flourished 
with pei'pctual spring, and the air, temperate 
and serene, was never ruffled by storms, nor 
obscured by clouds. There was then no occa¬ 
sion for plowing or sowing, the soil spon¬ 
taneously pi'oducing whatever could contribute 
cither to use, or pleasure; all things being com¬ 
mon toall,with superfluity to satiate the wish of 
profusion. It was the.reign of Astrea, or Jus¬ 
tice; differences or contentions had as yet no 
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existence ; all was concord and harmony, men 
being just from inclination, and not from con¬ 
straint. Care, want, punishment, diseases, 
wars, were unheard of; and old age, dissolved 
in a serene slumber, was wafted to the man¬ 
sions of the gods, the regions of eternal love 
and enjoyment. See Ages of the World . 

GOLDEN CALF. Apis son of Jupiter, by Niobe 
daughter of Phoroneus, called also Serapis and 
Osiris, was king of the Argives, and married 
Isis, daughter of Inachus. Leaving his king¬ 
dom to his brother Aegialus, he went into 
Egypt, where having civilized the inhabitants, 
and instructed them in the art of sowing and 
planting vines, he endeared himself so much 
to them by these obligations, that they made 
him their.king ; and, after his decease, wor¬ 
shipped him in the form of an ox, the symbol 
of husbandry; in imitation of which the Israel¬ 
ites created their Golden Calf. This idol they 
formed, set up, and worshipped at the foot 
of Mount Sinai, in their passage through the 
wilderness to the land of Canaan. Moses hav¬ 
ing ascended the mountain, to receive the law 
from the hand of God, and being there de¬ 
tained above a month, the people despairing 
of his return, assembled in a riotous manner 
about the tent of Aaron, and demanded that 
he should make them gods to go before them. 
Aaron, through pusillanimity, complied with 
their request, and having collected a sufficient 
quantity of their golden ornaments, cast the 
metal into the figure of a calf, which havingbeen 
placed upon a pedestal in the sight of ail the 
camp, he told the people that such were the 
gods that brought them out of Egypt, and ap¬ 
pointed the day following as a solemn festival 
to their new-formed deity. Our version makes 
Aaron finish this calf with a graving tool, after 
he had cast it in a mould; the Geneva version 
makes him engrave it first, and cast it after¬ 
wards : others, with more probability, ren¬ 
der the whole verse thus: And Aaron re¬ 
ceived them , (i. e. the golden ear-rings), 

and tied them up in a bag , and got them 
cast into a molten calf: a reading authorised by 
the different senses of the I-Icbrcw word tzur, 
which signifies to tie up , or bind, as well as to 
shape or form, and of the word cheret, which is 
used both for a gravingdool and a bag. Some 


of the ancient Fathers have been of opinion 
that this idol had only the face of a calf, and 
the form of. a man from* the neck downwards, 
in imitation of the Egyptian Isis ; others have 
thought it was only the head of an ox, without 
a body ; hut the most general opinion is, that 
it was an entire calf, in imitation of the Apis 
of the Egyptians ; and this is confirmed by St. 
Stephen : cc In their hearts they returned into 
Egypt, and forced Aaron to make them a golden 
calf.” The Cabbalists say that the idol weighed 
125 quintals, which they gather from the He¬ 
brew word massekah , whose numerical letters 

make 125.-Moses having descended from 

the Mount, severely reprehended Aaron for 
his folly and impiety, whilst the latter imputed 
the blarrife to the tumultuous importunity of the 
people ; but Moses, without listening to his ex¬ 
cuses, immediately destroyed the idol. Hav¬ 
ing taken it down, he burned it, and ground 
it to powder, which he strewed upon the wa¬ 
ter, and, in punishment of their offence, made 
the people drink it. The Rabbins, who have 
a reason for every thing, tell us that Moses did 
this to distinguish the idolaters from the rest; 
and add, that as soon as those who had wor¬ 
shipped the calf swallowed aught of the metal, 
their beards at once became red. The com¬ 
mentators have been much divided on this ar¬ 
ticle : the pulverising of gold, and rendering 
it potable, is a chemical operation of difficulty, 
for which reason many, suppose the action per¬ 
formed by a miracle ; and those who allow no¬ 
thing in it supernatural, offer only conjectures 
on the nature of the process. The effeCt could 
not have been produced by simple calcination, 
nor amalgamation, nor by antimony ; nor is 
there one of these operations that quadrates with 
the text. M. Stlial has endeavoured to remove 
this difficulty: the method adopted by Moses, 
to render gold potable was, according to this 
author, the same with that which now ob¬ 
tains, only instead of tartar he substituted the 
Egyptian natron, which is common enough 
throughout the East. The Mahometans pre¬ 
tend that the person who cast the Golden Calf 
was not Aaron, but AI Sameri, a principal 
man among the Israelites, some of whose de¬ 
scendants, they say, still inhabit an island of 
that name in the Arabian Gulf. This Al Sa- 
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meri, they pretend, was ordered by . Aaron to ing her husband that the gods could not be ap- . 

collect all the golden ornaments of the people, peased, nor the famine abated, till he sacrificed 

who carried on a wicked commerce with them, both his daughter and his son. The father be¬ 
an d to keep them together till the return of ing prevailed upon, the vi6tims were prepared 

Moses; but Al Sameri understanding the foun- for the sacrifice, but before the knife was lifted, 

der’s art, threw them all together into a fur- Nephile, their mother, descending as a cloud, 

nace, to melt them down into one mass, which bore them invisibly from the altar, and seated 

came out in the form of a calf. Al Sameri went them on a golden ram she had obtained from 

farther; he took some dust from the footsteps of Mercury, to convey them through the air : in 

the horse of the an gel Gabriel, whdmarc bed at the passing, however, the Straights between Asia 

head of the people, and threw it into the mouth and Europe, Helle fell into the sea, which, 

of the calf, which immediately became animat- thence, was called the Hellespont. Phryxus 

ed, and began to lowe. Abulfida says, that all , continued his course to Colchis, where, bein'g 
the Israelites, except twelve hundred, worship- kindly received by king Aeta, he offered up his 

ped this idol. The Jews have a proverb, for ram to Jupiter, and consecrated the skin with its 

many ages received among them, that all the fleece in the grove of Mars. It was called the 

misfortunes which have befallen their nation Golden Fleece, from its colour, (though some 

proceeded from the idolatry of their ancestors make it white, and others purple) and was 

in worshipping this calf. guarded by bulls breathing fire, together with 

GOLDEN CALVES, two idols, in the form, of a dragon that never slept, as a pledge of the 

cajves, set up by Jeroboam, son of Nebat, king utmost importance, till at length it was carried 

of Israel. This prince, having been acknow- off by Jason and the Argonauts. Suidas ima- 

ledged king by the ten tribes of Israel, and in- gines that the Golden Fleece was only a book 

tending to separate these tribes for ever from written on skins, which taught the manner of 

the house of David, politically provided for them making gold by the chemical art. This, if pro- 

new gods, whom they might worship in their per vouchers could be given for it, would carry 

own country, without being obliged to go to back the antiquity of chemistry to a very re- 

Jerusalem, to pay their adoration in the temple. mote period, even thirteen centuries before 

These gods were two calves of gold, the one of the Christian era, in which time the science 

which he ereCted in Bethel, and the other in must have been both known, practised, and 

Dan, at the two extremities of his kingdom.— even written of, so as to prove the occasion of 

Some have thought that these Golden Calves of the painful and hazardous expedition of the 

Jeroboam were designed in imitation of the Argonauts. But what discredits these accounts 

Cherubims which Moses had placed upon the is, that Moses and the other sacred writers, as 

ark of the covenant; but St. Jerom, and the also Sanchoniatho, Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, 

generality of commentators, believe Jeroboam Pindar, Herodotus, Thucydides, Hippocrates, 

intended to imitate the worship of the ox Apis, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Dioscoridcs, Galen, 

which he had seen pi'aCtised in Egypt, during and Pliny, are all utterly silent on this head, 

his abode there, towards the end of Solomon’s though the ages they lived in must have given 

reign. Salmaneser, king of Assyria, having them opportunity to have spoken of it in their 

marched against Samaria, is said to have car- works. The malleable glass, mentioned by. Pli- 

ried away these Golden Calves, with all the pco- ny, and Caligula’s extraction of gold from 

pic who worshipped them. orpiment, are proofs of skill only in vitrifica- 

GOLDEN FLEECE: Athamas, king of Thebes, tion and assaying, 
had two wives, Ncphcle and Ino; the former GOLDEN IMAGE, a large image, or idol, c- 
of whom bore him a son named Phryxus, and a rcCted by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 

daughter, Helle. Ino, his second wife, falling in the plain of Dura. Its height, according 

in love wi.th Phryxus, and being rejected in her to Scripture account, was threescore cubits, 

advances, took the opportunity of a great fa- and its breadth six cubits, that is, it was ninety 

mine to indulge her resentment, by persuad- » feet high, and nine feet broad. But its height 
v L 4 3 A 
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is to be understood of both image and pedestal, 
otherwise it must' have been considerably out 
of proportion. Nebuchadnezzar, on the erec¬ 
tion of this idol, made a solemn dedication of 
it, to which he invited the principal officers of 
the kingdom ; and having issued a proclama¬ 
tion, that all his subjedts should render it di¬ 
vine worship, Shadrach, Meshac, and Abed- 
nego, three of the captive Israelites, by re¬ 
fusing to comply with the king’s injundtion, 
incurred his displeasure, and, in consequence 
of it, were cast into a burning furnace, where 
their lives were miraculously preserved. This 
wonderful deliverance so affedted the king, 
that he acknowledged the power of the God of 
Israel, and promoted the three Israelites to 
posts of distinguished honour in the province 
of Babylon.—When Xerxes, on his return from 
his Grecian expedition, demolished the temple 
of Bel us, at Babylon, he found, among the im¬ 
mense riches of that temple, several images or 
statues of gold, among which was one forty 
feet high, which probably was Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s. It contained a thousand Babylonish ta- 
, lents, a sum equivalent to three millions and an 
half of our money. 

GONIADES, Nymphs who frequented the pre¬ 
cincts of the river Cytherus. 

GORGE, daughter of Oeneus, king of Calydon, 
and Althaea his wife, married Andremon, by 
whom she bore Oxilus, the leader oftheHera- 
clidae against the Peloponnesus. 

Likewise one of the Danaides. 

GORGONES, GORGONS, were three in num¬ 
ber, and daughters of Phorcus or Porcys, by 
his own sister Ceto. Their names were Medu¬ 
sa, Euryale, and Stheno, and they are repre¬ 
sented as having scales on their bodies, brazen 
bands, golden wings, tusks like boars, and 
snakes for hair. The last discrimination, how¬ 
ever, is confined by Ovid to Medusa, and is 
represented as a punishment inflidlcd by Mi¬ 
nerva upon her for having gratified, in the 
temple of that, goddess, the importunities of 
Neptune, who was charmed with her beau¬ 
tiful hair. According to some mythologies, 
Perseus having been sent against Medusa by 
the gods, was supplied by Mercury with a 
falchion, by Minerva with a mirror, and by 
Pluto with an helmet, which rendered the wearer 


invisible. Thus equipped, through the aid of 
winged sandals, be steered his course towards 
Tartessus, where finding the obje<5l of his 
search, by the reflect ion. of his mirror, he was 
enabled to aim his weapon, without meeting 
her eye, (for her look would have turned him 
to stone), and at one blow struck off her head. 
When Perseus had slain Medusa, the other 
sisters pursued him, but he escaped from their 
sight by means of his helmet. They were af¬ 
terwards thrown into hell.-—There were other 
Gorgons also, born of the same parents ; for 
which see Gratae . Authors are not agreed in 
the accounts they give of the Gorgons: Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus maintains, that the Gorgons and 
Amazons were warlike nations of women, who 
inhabited that part of Lybia which lay on the 
lake Tritonis. We may well imagine, says 
that author, that they had frequent quarrels, 
as being women and neighbours: he then re¬ 
lates a story of a most bloody engagement be¬ 
tween them, in which the Amazons prevailed, 
three thousand of the Gorgons being made 
prisoners, and the rest obliged to take shelter 
in a wood. To this retreat the Amazons set 
fire, in hopes of exterminating the race of the 
Gorgons ; but the wind proving unfavourable, 
they were not only obliged to desist, but also 
to retire within their own territories. There, 
intoxicated with their viftory, they gave them¬ 
selves up to rejoicing, and the guard in the 
night being negligently kept, their more vigi¬ 
lant prisoners seized the opportunity, and with 
the arms of their conquerors massacred many, 

but at last were themselves overpowered.- 

Myrina, queen of the Amazons^ caused monu¬ 
ments to be eredted to her female warriors who 
had fallen on the occasion ; which monuments 
were visible in the days of our author. The 
extermination of these female nations was not 
clfedled till Hercules undertook and perform¬ 
ed it.-The account of the Gorgons given 

by Pausanias, is much to the same purpose. 
According to him Medusa, after the death of 
her father, reigned over the people dwelling 
near the lake Tritonis. This queen was pas¬ 
sionately fond of hunting and war, so that she 
laid the neighbouring countries waste: at 
length Persons making war on them, and kill¬ 
ing the queen herself, when he came to survey 
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the field of battle* was so struck at her beauty, 1 the head of the Gorgon which she bore on her 
that he' ordered her head to be cut off, and I shield. 

carried it to shew his countrymen the Greeks, GORGYTHION, son of Priam, slain by Teucer. 
who could not behold it without astonish- I GOUNJATICQVOA ; so the Hottentots call the 
ment. These accounts appear somewhat ere- I supreme God. The word, in their language, 

dible, but the Gorgons in general are consi- signifies the God of Gods. They say he is a 

dered as a kind of monstrous females, who liv- J good man, who does no body any hurt,, and 

ed in woods and forests; though others de- who dwells far above the moon. Some of them 

scribe them as young women of opulent for- I contend, that Gounja Ticqvoa has, at times, 

tunes, who improved their revenues with sin- I descended, and become visible to them ; and 

gular economy.—These add, that Phorcus their that he always appears in colour, shape, and 

father, had formed a golden statue of Minerva, I apparel,-like the finest among them. But the 

four cubits high, which he designed to have J more intelligent Hottentots look upon these 

deposited in the temple of that goddess, but persons as visionaries and madmen; for, say 

dying before the consecration, his daughters they, is it to be believed, that the Supreme 

lodged it among their treasure, and Perseus God condescends to come amongst us, since 

carried it off. Olaus Rudebeck, one of those the Moon, who is an inferior god, does not 

who have written the most learnedly on the condescend to do so ? It does not appear that 

fable of the Gorgons, deems them to have been the Hottentots pay any a£t of devotion imme- 

princess.es of great wisdom and valour, who go- diately to this god : when they are pressed upon 

verned their dominions with admirable econo- j this head, some of them will answer, that their 

my. See Medusa , Euryale , Stbc?io . j first parents so grievously sinned against the 

GORGOPHONE, daughter of Perseus and An- Supreme God, that he cursed them and all 

dromeda, was wife of Perieres, king of the their posterity with hardness of heart, so that 

Messenians in the Peleponnesus. Having sur- they know little of him, and have less Ineli- 

vived her husband, she married again with nation to serve him. The reader is, perhaps, 

Oebalus ; and is the first woman recorded in surprised to hear of a tradition so like that of 

profane story who twice entered the conjugal the fall of man among the savage inhabitants of 

state. This innovation, says Bayle, cannot be the Cape of Good Hope, 
so great a disgrace to her as Lamech’s was to GRACES, or CHARITIES. Amongst the multi - 
him, when he introduced an innovation by tude of ancient divinities, none were more ami- 

marrying two wives who both lived with him at able than theGraces, nor were there any whose 

the same time. But this was not the only de- votaries were more numerous. Particular na- 

viation from a general regulation in the same tions and countries had their appropriate and 

family, for the children of Gorgophone were local deities, but the empire of the Graces was 

guilty of incest. By her first husband she had universal. . To their influence was ascribed all 

two sons, Aphareus or Amphareus, and Leu- that could please in nature and in art; and to 

cippus ; by her second, a daughter named them every rank and profession concurred in 

Arcne, who married Aphareus, and two sons, offoring their vows. Their number was gene- 

Icarus and Tyndarus ; the hitter was father of rally limited by the ancient poets to three, 

Helen. Aphareus suffered his son to reign Euphrosync, Thalia , Aglaia , or Pasilhca; but 

with him at Messenia, but kept the chief au- they difibred concerning their origin. Some 

thority in his own hands. He built a city j supposed them to have been the offspring of 

which, from his wife, he called Arena. Gor- Jupiter and Eurynome, or Eunomia, daughter 

gophonc was buried at Argos, the place of her of Oreanus ; whilst others considered them as 
nativity. children of Sol andAcglc; but the most pre- 

Another Gorgophone was one of the Da- valent opinion is, that they were descended 
naidcs. j frojn Bacchus and Venus.- According to Ho* 

GORGOPHONUS, son of Elc?ftryon. mer, Aglaia, the youngest, \yas married to 

GORGOPHORA, a surname of Minerva, from ] Vulcan, and another of them to the God of 

6 3 A 2 
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Sleep. The Graces were companions of Mer¬ 
cury, Venus, and the Muses. At first, they wei e 
symbolized by rude stones; but, afterward, 
they assumed human figures, entirely clothed. 
The only monument remaining, in which they 
are thus exhibited, is in the Villa Borghese. 
With respedt to the Graces, naked, those of 
the Ruspoli Palace, which are represented as of 
half the human growth, are the largest, most 
beautiful, and best preserved; and as the heads 
of these are originals, whilst those of the Borg¬ 
hese Villa are modern and ugly, they may 
serve to determine the judgment, on the pro¬ 
per mode of representing them. These heads 
are destitute of any adventitious ornament. 
The hair is fastened around them by a narrow 
fillet; but, on two of the figures, is collected 
into a knot on the nape of the neck. The faces 
of these goddesses express neither gaiety nor 
solemnity, but that serene satisfaction peculiar 
to the innocent simplicity of their age. Pau- 
sanias was at a loss to ascertain the time when 
the custom of assigning them drapery ceased. 
He hath, however, enumerated several statues 
andpiaures (by Bupalus, Apelles, Pythagoras, 
and Socrates), all of which were represented as 
clothed. In a temple, dedicated to them by 
the Eleans, were placed their figures made of 
wood, and invested with garments of gold ; 
the faces, hands, and feet were of white marble: 
one held a rose, another a die, and the thii d a 
sprig of myrtle. Eteocles king of the Orcho- 
menians, was the first who devoted a temple to 
their worship. They, were said to have fre¬ 
quented his country, for the sake of bathing in 
the fountain Acidalius. Festivals were cele¬ 


brated in honour of them throughout the whole 
year, but the vernal season was principally 
consecrated to them. They were esteemed the 
dispensers of liberality, eloquence, and wisdom; 
and from them were derived simplicity of man¬ 
ners, a graceful deportment, and gaiety of dis¬ 
position. From their inspiring adts of gratitude 
and mutual kindness, they were described as 
knitting hand in hand with each other. The 
ancients partook of but few repasts without in¬ 
voking them, as well as the Muses : but whilst 
those, who sought the indulgence of the latter, 
drank nine glasses, the votaries of the Graces 

were restricted to thv 


GRADIVUS, a name of Mars, taken either from 
his stateliness in marching, or from his vigour 
in brandishing his spear. It is also applied to 
him when he rages, as Quirinus is, when he is 
quiet: accordingly there were two temples at 
Rome, one within the city dedicated to him as 
Mars Quirinus, the preserver of its peace ; the 
other without, inscribed, to Mars Gradivus, the 
warrior, and defender against external enemies. 

GRAEAE, three sisters represented as three old 
women who lived in Scythia, and had but one 
eye and one tooth in common amongst them, 
both which they occasionally used, and then 
deposited in a coffin. -They are sometimes also 
called Lamiae and Empusae, and are said to 
have been descended from Phorcys and Ceto, 
parents of the Gorgons, to whom, by this ac¬ 
count, they must have been sisters. These 
Empusae had the faces, necks, and breasts of 
women, but below they were covered with 
scales, and terminated like serpents. Their 
breasts were naked, and their bosoms quite 
open : thus they invited men to discourse, and 
when they approached near, flew upon them, 
strangled them, and tore them in pieces. Some 
authors only mention one Lamia, whom Jupiter 
debauched. Perseus, when he went to kill 
Medusa, carried off the common tooth and eye 
from these three Scythian hags, nor did he re¬ 
store them till they had informed him where 
the Nymphs dwelt who had sandals furnished 
with wings. See Lamia, Lamiae. 

GRAGUS, an epithet of Jupiter among the Ly- 

cians. 

GRATION, one of the rebel giants vanquished 
by Diana. 

GREAT MOTHER. 


GROVES. 


See Cybele. 
See Sacred Groves. 


GRUS, a dance annually performed at Delphi by 
the young Athenians round the altar of Apollo, 
in the festival observed to the honour of that 
god. The steps and figures of this dance were 
designed to express the turnings and windings 
of the Cretan Labyrinth, in which Theseus kill¬ 
ed the Minotaur. 

GRYNEUS, one of theCcntaurs who encountered 
the Lapithac. 

GUNEUS, a Grecian chief under whom the 1 cr- 
raebians and Elians sailed againstTroy in twen¬ 
ty ships. 
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GY AS, one of the attendants of Aeneas, who I 
distinguished himself in the games occasioned 
by the death of Anchises. 

GYGES, one of the giants who set Jupiter at 
liberty when he was imprisoned by a junto of 
the deities. He was brother of Briareus, and 
called to this friendly office in behalf of Jupiter, 
along with Cottus and Briareus, by Thetis.—* 
How these, with others of their race, afterwards 
revolted, and in what manner they were over- 

♦ 1 j • 4 

thrown, may be seen under the article Giants. 
Also the name of a Lydian usurper, who slew Can- 
daules his master, and leapt into his throne 
■and his bed. He is fabled to have possessed a 
ring, which, when turned towards the palm of 
, his hand, rendered him invisible, although he I 
could see every one about him. 

Gyges, a leader under Aeneas, who was killed by 
Turnus. 

GYMNASIARCH, the master or diredlor of a : 

Gymnasium. , 

GYMNASIUM, a place fitted for performing 
bodily exercise. Among the ancients it was a 
public edifice destined for that purpose, in 


which those who resorted thither were taught, 
and regularly disciplined under proper instruc¬ 
tors. See Games Olympic. 

GYMNASTIC and GYMNIC, belonging to the 
exercise of the body, whether for health, de¬ 
fence, or diversion. In these consisted the 
chief diversions of the Olympic, Nemaean, 
Pythian, and Isthmian games, or the four sa¬ 
cred games of the Greeks. See Games Olympic . 
GYMNOPAEDIA, a kind of sacred dance in 
usd among the Lacedemonians, performed 
during their sacrifices by young persons who 
danced naked, singing at the same time a 
hymn in honour of Apollo. Terpander is re¬ 
corded as the inventor of this dance. Athe- 
naeus describes it as a Bacchic dance, per¬ 
formed by youths stripped quite naked, with 
certain irregular, though agreeable motions 
and gestures of the body, the arms and legs 
being so disposed as to represent a peculiar 
. sort of wrestling. 

GYNAECEAS, the wife of Faunus, and reputed 
mother of Bacchus and Midas. 
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Hades, a surname of Pluto, signifying dark, 
gloomy, melancholy, or invisible, from his 
sitting in darkness, and therefore not to be 
seen. 

HADES. See Hell 

HAECATEUS, father of the Oreades. See O- 

readcs . 

i 

HAEMON, a chief under Nestor at the siege of 
T roy. 

Also a character in the Aeneid. 

HAEMON, son of Creon, king of Thebes, who, 
on being told that Antigone had been put to 
death at the command of his father, killed him¬ 
self on her tomb. See Antigone . 

HAEMON1US, the father of Amalthea. 

HAFEDAH, an idol of the Adites, that is, the 
people of a tribe of Arabians, who inhabited 
the country of Hadhramouth, in Iemen, or 
Arabia Felix, who were extirpated in the time 
of the prophet Houd, that is, the patriarch 
Heber. This idol was principally invoked for. 
obtaining a prosperous journey or voyage. 

HAGNO, the name of a Nymph, and likewise of 
a fountain in Arcadia. 

TIALAESUS, on HALESUS, son of Agamem¬ 
non, but uncertain by what mother. Being 
exiled from his native country, he settled on 
Mount Massicus, in Campania, and after hav¬ 
ing made considerable carnage amongst the 
troops of Aeneas, was himself killed by Pallas, 
the son of Evander. 

HALCYON DAYS, days of peace and tranquil¬ 
lity. The expression is taken from a sea-fowl 
called, among naturalists. Halcyon, or Alcyon, 
which is said to build its nest about the winter 
solstice, when the weather is observed to be 
still and calm. Halcyon Days, according to 
ancient tradition, are the seven days before, 
and as many after, the brumal solstice, called 
also St, Martin's summer, famous for the calm¬ 
ness of the weather, which emboldens the Hal¬ 
cyon to build, and brood its eggs upon rocks, 
on the very verge of the sea. Columella also 
gives the denomination Dies Halcyonii to a 
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number of days commencing with the 8th of 
the calends of Maxxh, on account of the great 
stillness of the Atlantic ocean, usually observed 
at that season. The Halcyon is the bird Al- 
cedo, or King-fisher. 

HALCYONE, one of the Pleiades, or seven 
daughtei's of Atlas, by his wife Pleione. 

Also daughter of Aeolus, and wife of Ceyx, See 
Ccyx. 

HALESUS. See Halacsus . 

HALIA, a festival at Rhodes, in honour of the 
Sun. Also the name of one of the Nereids. 

HALIMEDE, a Nereid. 

HALIROTHIUS, son of Neptune. See Aliro - 
tius . 

HALITHERSUS, an old man, in the Odyssey 
styled the Prince of Augurs,” who not only 
foretold the return of Ulysses, but the fate also 
of Penelope's suitors. 

HALIUS, son of Alcinous, renowned for hia 
skill in dancing, was killed by Ulysses. 

Also a chieftain of Aeneas, killed by Turn us. 

HALMUS, father of Chryse, mother of Phle- 
gyas, by Mars. See Phlcgyas. 

Also son of a king of Orchomenos, who was son 
of Sisyphus, and father of Chrysogone. 

HALOCRATES, son of Hercules and Olyrn- 
pusa. 

HALOTIA, a festival observed in Tegea. 

HALYAEETUS, a man mentioned in Ovid, as 
transformed to a bird so called. 

HALYATTES. See Alyattes . 

HALYS, a leader under Aeneas, killed by Tur- 
nus. 

HAMA.DRYADES, or HAMADRYADS, cer¬ 
tain rural divinities in the Pagan theogony, or 
. Nymphs of thcWoods, whose fate depended on 
particular trees, together with which they were 
supposed to be born, and to die. It was prin¬ 
cipally to oaks that these Hemadryades were 
thus united ; their name being derived from 
together with , and an oak. Ovid \m 
elegantly,described the complaints and misfor¬ 
tunes of an Hamadryad, whom the impious 
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Erisichthon was going to destroy: She inha¬ 
bited an oak of a prodigious size, and the ser¬ 
vants of Erisichthon not daring to obey their 
master, who had ordered them to fell this ve¬ 
nerable tree, he undertook the performance 
himself, for which atrocious a<5t he was perse¬ 
cuted by Ceres. The Hamadryads were ex¬ 
tremely grateful to those who rescued them 
from death, a particular instance of which the 
Scholiast of Apollonius hath related. A certain 
person named Rhaecus, perceiving an oak ready 
to fall, ordered his sons to support and fix it: 
the Hamadryad, who must have perished had 
the oak fallen, appeared to Rhaecus, and thank¬ 
ed him for saving her life, permitting him, at 
the same time, to demand what recompense he 
pleased: Rhaecus, emboldened by an offer so 
unreserved, demanded the last favour, and the 
Hamadryad granted his request ; but on this 
condition, that Rhaecus should abstain from 
all other women. A bee was appointed by the 
Hamadryad as the messenger between them ; 
but happening to arrive inopportunely for 
Rhaecus, it incurred his displeasure ; inconse¬ 
quence of which, the Hamadryad exasperated, 
occasioned his mutilation. Another story of 
an Hamadryad, with a more fortunate conclu¬ 
sion, is related by the same Scholiast, for which 

the reader is referred to the article Areas .- 

Those who destroyed the trees on which the 
life of an Hamadryad depended, were sure to 
be punished for it in an exemplary manner; as 
appears not only from the instance of Erisich¬ 
thon, but from many others. The Hama- 
dryades in the opinion of some authors, were 
the longest lived of all mortal beings ; as the 
following recital may shew. ** The age of man 
is ninety-six years ; the raven lives nine times 
as long as a man, the stag four times as long as 
the raven ; the crow three times as long as the 
stag ; the phoenix nine times as long as the 
crow, and the Hamadryads ten times as long as 
the phoenixaccording to which poetical arith¬ 
metic, the raven lives eight hundred and sixty 
four years, the stag three thousand four hun- 
dren and fifty-six, the crow ten thousand three 
hundred and sixty-eight, the phoenix ninety- 
three thousand three hundred and twelve, and 
the Hamadryad nine hundred thirty-three thou¬ 
sand one hundred and twenty-one years, which 


computation Pliny very justly censures as ridi¬ 
culous and absurd. It was natural for the Gen¬ 
tiles to fall into the opinion of these sort of divi¬ 
nities, for as they entertained a kind of religi¬ 
ous veneration for such trees as were very old, 
and of uncommon bulk, it was an easy transi¬ 
tion to the belief that they were the abodes of 
some divinity: the oak which Erisichthon cut 
down was revered for its size and antiquity, and 
was hung round with monuments of devotion. 
“ The vulgar notion of Hamadryads now, as I 
take it/’ says the author of Polymetis, er is that 
of certain Geniuses or Nymphs vitally annexed 
to trees. The notion of the old Scholiasts is 
that of a set of Nymphs coeval with certain oaks, 
or at least fated to perish with them: neither of 
these seem to me to agree with the notion of 
Hamadryads in the mythology of the old Ro¬ 
mans. The Roman poets use the word Hama¬ 
dryads rather as a character of the Nymphs in 
general, than as the name of any particular 
class of Nymphs: they use it sometimes in speak¬ 
ing of the Dryads themselves, and sometimes of 
the other Nymphs, the companions of the Dry¬ 
ads, as the word naturally seems to signify..—. 
Virgil, I think, never uses the word Hama¬ 
dryads but once, and that is where he seems to 
bespeaking of the rural Nymphs in general.— 
In the two or three places where Ovid mentions 
them, he is speaking either of Wood-nymphs, 
or of the followers of Diana. The Water-nymphs 
were such frequent companions of the Wood- 
nymphs, or Dryads, that Virgil calls them 
sisters, and when the other Roman poets speak 
of Nymphs, either as presiding over single 
trees, or as more intimately united with them, 
they mention Naiads under these charadtcrs, 
just as freely as Dryades. This common idea 
among the ancients, of Nymphs, or intellec¬ 
tual beings, annexed to trees, must have made 
the story of Erisichthon in Ovid, and that of 
Poly dor us in Virgil, appear much more natu¬ 
ral and obvious to their readers then, than they 
do to us now ; it will account, too, for their 
worshipping of trees, as we find they some¬ 
times did, not only from their poets, but their 
historians. Livy speaks of an ambassador's ad¬ 
dressing himself to an old oak, as to an intelli¬ 
gent person and a divinity.” 

HAM1THEA See Hcmiihea . 
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H AMMON, or AMMON, the Jupiter of the A- 
fricans. See Jupiter. 

HAMOPAON, a Trojan chieftain, killed by Teu- 
cer. 

HAPPINESS. See Felicity. 

HARMONIA, or HERMIONE, daughter of 
Mars and Venus, and wife of Cadmus. 
Cadmus. 

HARMON IDES, a Trojan, who was favoured by 
Minerva. The vessel in which Paris embarked 
with Helen, it is said, was built by him. 

HARPALEUS, the son of Lycaon. 

HARP ALICE. See Harpalycc. 

HARPALION, son of Pylamenes, was killed be¬ 
fore Troy, by Merion of Crete. 

HARP ALYCE, a beautiful young woman, daugh¬ 
ter of Clymenus and Epicaste, of Argos. Her 
father becoming enamoured of her, found 
means, by the contrivance of her attendant, to 
gain access to her person. Soon after, Alaster, 
to whom Harpalyce had been betrothed, arriv¬ 
ing to consummate the marriage, magnificent 
preparations were made, the nuptials were so¬ 
lemnized, and the bridegroom departed with 
his bride. Her father, however, mortified that 
he had yielded his consent, not only pursued 
them, but, having overtaken, slew Alastor, 


and returned with his daughter to Argos.- 

Harpalyce, to revenge herself for the treatment 
of her father, murdered, and served up to him 
as food, her younger brother; after which, im¬ 
ploring the gods to take her out of life, she was 
changed by them to a bird. Hyginus, how¬ 
ever, relates that the child she prepared for 
Clymenus to eat, was her own offspring by 
him, and that Clymenus discovering the 
transadlion, killed both Harpalyce and him¬ 
self. 

HARPALYCE, daughter of Harpalycus, king 
of the Amymneans in Thrace, was brought up 
on the milk of a cow and a mare, and trained 
early to arms by her father, to whom she was 
of singular service: for, had she not come to his 
aid when Ncoyjtolemm, (or Pyrrhus, the son 
of Achilles) attacked and wounded him, he 
must inevitably have fallen. Harpalyce, how¬ 
ever, charging the enemy with great fury, 
routed Neoptolcmus, Pier father soon after 
perishing in a civil war, Harpalycc retired 
into forests, and there subsisted on plunder and 


rapine. The attempts which were made to se¬ 
cure her, were all found to fail ; for such was 
her speed that, when pursued even on horse¬ 
back, she could not be taken. At length, 
however, being intercepted by nets, spread as 
if designed for the capture of brutes, she was 
killed. Nevertheless, the perpetrators of the 
fa<5t rued their temerity-; for a contest having 
arisen in ascertaining the claims of the proprie¬ 
tors to the articles she had pillaged, a battle 
ensued, in which many were killed. A custom 
was afterwards established of meeting on stated 

occasions at the tomb of Harpalyce, there to 
celebrate tournaments in atonement of her 

death. 

HARPALYCE, a young female, who being pas¬ 
sionately in love with Iphiclus, died of grief 
because he neglected her. . 

A poetic composition relating her story was de¬ 
nominated Harpalyce from her. 

HARPALYCUS, son of Mercury and Panope, 
was said to have taught Hercules the art of 
wrestling, and other manly exercises. 

Also the name of a Thracian king, father of Har¬ 
palyce. See Harpalycc. 

HARPALYCUS, a charadter in the Aeneid, kil- 
led by the heroine Camilla. 

HARPE, the name of the falchion with which 
Mercury killed Argus : he lent it to Perseus, 
who performed his greatest exploits with it, 
and among others, that of cutting off the head 
of Medusa. Its shape, in the antiques which 
represent'both these stories, is alike: it is a lon¬ 
ger kind of weapon than was in ordinary use, 
at least among the Romans, with a singular 
hook or spike on its back. The descriptive 
epithets given it by the poets agree entirely 

with the.figures of the ancients. 

HARPIES. S eeHarpyiae, or Harpycs. 

HARPOCRATES, the Egyptian god of Silence. 
He was said to have been the son of Osiris and 
Isis.’ We know but little of this deity. His 
statues were usually placed in the temples, and 
near the images of Osiris and Isis, to intimate, 
as Varro and St. Austin imagine, that the peo¬ 
ple should observe silence, and not divulge 
that these divinities had ever been mortals. lie 
was exhibited under the form of a young man, 
half naked, crowned with an Egyptian mitre, 
holding in his left hand a cornucopia, and a 
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finger of the other, placed on his lips, as if to 
enjoin silence.. The Egyptian sculptors repre- 
sented Harpocrates upon precious stones, which 


they engraved under certain constellations, and 
preserved to cure distempers, and guard men 
from dangers. The Romans wore ^on their 
rings figures of Harpocrates and other Egyp¬ 
tian gods. The several cabinets of Europe fur¬ 
nish a number of figures of Harpocrates, all hav¬ 
ing a finger on the mouth, though in other par¬ 
ticulars they vary. Ovid ranks Harpocrates 
amongst the Egyptian deities which appeared 
to Telethusa, but avoids to mention his name. 
Harpocrates is likewise called Sigalion, from 
the Greek Xtyy j, silence. A late author observes 
that the Romans, who borrowed this image 
from Egypt, entirely mistook its meaning ; 
and maintains that Harpocrates was the Horus, 
or emblematical statue which denoted the peace 
or repose of winter; that the cornucopia a- 
iriong the Egyptians signified plenty, and the 
finger placed on the lips denoted moderation 
and temperance, both necessary to a proper 
enjoyment of the bounties of Providence. 

HARPYIAE, on HARPYES, were three in 
number, their names Celaeno, Aello, andOcy- 
pete. Some mention them as daughters of O- 
ceanus and Terra, whence, says Servius, it is 
that they inhabit sin island half on land, and half 
in water. Valerius Flaccus makes them daugh¬ 
ters of Typhon ; others give them Thaumus 
and Eledtra, for their parents. The ancients 
looked on the Harpyes as a sort of Genii, or 
Daemons. Hesiod, who names them Iris, Aello 
and Ocypete, styles them, also, daughters of 
Thaumus and Eleftra; and affirms, that they 
had wings, and moved with the rapidity of the 
wind. Zephyrus is said to have begotten of 
them Balius and Xanthus, the horses of Achil¬ 
les. They had the faces of virgins, the ears 
of bears, the bodies of vultures, human arms 
and feet, and long claws, hooked like the ta¬ 
lons of carniverous birds. They dwelt in 
Thrace. Phineus, king of Arcadia, being a 
prophet, and revealing the mysteries of Jupiter 
to mortals, was by that deity struck blind, and 
bo tormented with the Harpyes, that he was rea¬ 
dy to perish for hunger; they devouring what¬ 
ever was set before him ; till the sons of Boreas, 
Zcthes and Calais, who attended Jason in his 
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expedition to Colchis, delivered the good old 
king, and drove these monsters to the islands 
called Strophades ; compelling them to swear 
never more to return. Vossius thinks, that 
what the ancients have related of the Harpyes 
agree to no other birds so well as the bats found 
in the territories of Darien in South America, 
which animals kill not only birds, but dogs and 
cats, and are also very troublesome to men.— 
But the ancients, as the same author observes, 
being strangers to these birds, could mean by 
the Harpyes nothing more than the winds, on 
which account they were described as the off¬ 
spring of Eledtra, the daughter of Oceanus.— 
The Harpyes, according to the ingenious Abbe 
la Pluche, had their original in Egypt. He fur¬ 
ther observes, in respe<5t to them, that during 
the months of April, May, and June, especi¬ 
ally the two latter, Egypt being, very subjedl 
to tempests, which laid waste their olive grounds, 
and carried thither numerous swarms of grass¬ 
hoppers, and other troublesome inserts from 
the shores of the Red Sea ; the Egyptians gave 
to their emblematic figures of these months a 
female face, with the bodies and claws of birds, 
calling them Harop, or a noxious volatile. This so¬ 
lution of the fable corresponds with the opinion 
of Le Clerc, who takes the Harpyes to have 
been a swarm of locusts, the word Arbi whence 
Harpy is formed, signifying in their language a 
locust . 

HARUSPEX. Sec Augury , under the article of 
Divination. 

HEALER, an epithet of Apollo, from his enli¬ 
vening warmth and salutary influence. 

HEALTH, the ancients personified and deified 
health, or rather ere&ed a goddess to whom 
they supposed the care of health to belong.-— 
The Greeks worshipped her under the name of 
Hygeia, making her daughter. of Aesculapius 
and Meditrina, and the Latins under that of 
Salus. The place of her worship at Rome was 
on the Mens Quirinalis, where she had not only 
a temple, but in it a celebrated statue crowned 
with medicinal herbs. She was represented as 
a female sitting on a throne, and holding a 
globe. Near her was an altar, encompassed by 
a snake, with its head writhing above it. Some¬ 
times she bore a serpent turning round her 
left arm, to which she held a patera ; the ill* 
J SB 
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scription Sal. Aug. In her temple was per- i honour among the Sicyonians, who ereSted a 

formed the Aagurium Salutis , a ceremony which temple to her by the name of Dia; she had an- 

Augustus revived from desuetude. It was a other temple at Corinth, which was an asylum 

day set apart annually for enquiring of the gods for all fugitives ; and the Athenians conse- 

* by divination, whether they would allow the crated an altar in common to her and Hercules, 

people to pray for peace. On this day the Ro- Mythologists make Hebe signify that mild.teni- 

man armies were forbidden to march or engage. per at ure of the air which awakens to life the 

It is worthy of remark, that the priests of this I trees, plants, and flowers, and clothes the earth 

temple, (which some place near the gate called in vegetable beauty; but when she slips or falls. 

Porta Salutaris) arrogated to- themselves the that is, when the flowers fade, and the leaves 

sole privilege of offering supplications for the drop of£ Ganymedes, or the winter, occupies 

health of every .individual, as well as for the her place. The idea of Hebe among the Ro¬ 
well-being of the state. One of theFabii paint- mans,” says Mr. Spence, seems to have been 

ed the temple of this goddess, and thence took much the same with that of eternal youth, or 

the name of Pidtor. This painting was pre- 1 an immortality of bliss; agreeably to which 

served till the temple itself was burnt down, in she is represented on a gem in the Great Duke's 

the time of Claudius. The Romans bore a high colledlion at Florence with a young airy look, 

respedt for Hygeia, looked upon her as the sa- and drinking out of a little bowl; or, accord- 

viour of the empire, and gave her that title on ing to our Milton’s expression, quaffing im- 

their medals. Aristophanes tells us, that in the mortality and joy.’’ 

temple of Aesculapius, at Sicyon, was a statue Amongst all the representations of goddesses, 
of Hygeia, almost wholly covered with a veil, those of Hebe are by far the least common.— 

to which the females of that-town dedicated 1 Two works in relief, and both in the villa Al- 
their locks ; and we find her often represented, bani, present to us the upper parts of her figure, 

upon ancient monuments and medals, some- but withoujt any attribute to discriminate the 

times with her father, and frequently by her- goddess, or her charadter: and though on a 

self. third bas-relief, presei'ved in the villa Borgliese,* 

HEBDOME. See Ebdome . . j Hebe may be easily ascertained from other 

HEBE, goddess of youth, was, according to Ho- circumstances, yet the only distinction between 
mer, daughter of Jupiter and Juno, but most her and the other goddesses consists in her dress, 
authors agree in the following account. Juno which is tucked up in the manner of the young 

being invited to an entei'tainment in the pa- Camillae, assisting at a sacrifice, or boys wait- 

lace of Jupiter, ate heartily of wild lettuces, by ing at table. Naucydes, of Argos, placed his 

which means she instantly conceived, and af- • statue of Hebe by the famous Juno of Polycle- 
tervvards brought forth a daughter, to whom tes, both which were composed of ivory and 

the name of Hebe was given. Jupiter, delighted gold ; but Pausanias mentions no attribute ex- 

with her beauty, made her his cup-bearer, hibited by Naucydes, as an appropriate cha- 

but poor Hebe, in the execution of her office, radteristic of the goddess. She may, however, 

happening in a fall to discover her sex, Jupiter, be represented as carrying in her hand the gob- 

shocked at the indecency, turned her out of of- let in which she tendered ambrosia to the gods, 

fice, and introduced Ganymedes in her room.— Thus she appears on three gems in the cabinet 

To repair this disgrace, Hebe, on the assump- of Stosch, but with this difference, that on.the 

tion of Hercules to heaven, was bestowed upon gems the figures are naked, whereas the statue 

him as his wife, in consequence of which, their of Naucydes must have been clothed, 

nuptials were celebrated with all the pomppe- HEBRUS, son of Doliacon, an adherent of Ac- 
culiar to a celestial wedding. By this union neas, was killed by Mezentius. 
she had a son named Anicctus, and a daughter IIECAERGE, daughter of Boreas, by Orithya, 
called Alexiare. At the request of Hercules, , daughter of Ercchtheus, king of Athens, 
her husband, Hebe restored Iolaus, son of Iphi- UECALE. Sec Hecalesia . 
clus to youth. This goddess was held in high | HECALESIA, a Grecian festival in honour of 
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. Jupiter, surnamed Hecalesius, or Hecalus, 
from Hecale, a borough of Attica ; or from an 
old woman called Hecale, who had eredfed a 
statue to him. This Hecale, when Theseus was 
on his expedition against the Marathonian bull, 
entertained him with singular expressions of 
kindness, and even made prayers and vows to 
the gods for procuring him a safe return. The- 
. seus having conquered the bull, and finding on 
his coming back the old woman to be dead, or¬ 
dered, in gratitude to her memory, that she 
should be commemorated at this annual solem¬ 
nity. 

HECALESIUS, HECALUS, names of Jupiter*. 
See He calcs ia. 

HECAM&DE, daughter of Arsinous, who, when 
Tenedos was plundered by the Greeks, became 
. the property of Nestor. 

HECATE, an infernal goddess/the same with 
Diana, who was called Triformis and Terge- 
mina, that is, the triple,goddess ; being Luna in 

♦ I * 

. heaven,. Diana -on earth, and Hecate in hell :* 
though' sqme- authors make,Tiecate and Luna 
distindt goddesses from Diana. Hecate was 
said to have been daughter of Jupiter and Ce¬ 
res, though others give her different parents. 
See Diana . 

It may be proper to subjoin to this general ac- 
, count of Hecate, a more minute investigation 
of her history and worship. She properly was 
no other than Proserpine, under the charadler 
of a divine agent, whose province was the pu¬ 
nishment of crimes. It is well known that the 
Greeks placed hell in the centre of the earth, 
and supposed it to be the region of punishment 
. after death. Proserpine, as daughter of the 
earth, signifies, in general, every thing con¬ 
tained in it, and considered as the wife of Pluto, 
necessarily presided over the appointed distri¬ 
bution of sufferings. Some authors suppose 
that there were caverns in the moon, of which 
the largest was denominated Hecate, and where 
the souls of the wicked underwent different 
punishments. The relation of this planet to 

the goddess was, no doubt, the only ground of 
the conceit. 

Of Hecate no mention occurs in Homer, but He¬ 
siod, who was nearly his contemporary, hath 

repeatedly mentioned her. The antiquity 

therefore of her worship cannot be questioned. 

4 


Her name has been derived from 'tafar off , 
'tKUrcCTU, &c. in reference to the place of her 
abode. Servius, however, derives it from 
'Wn>*, a hundred , on account of her numerous 
powers ; whilst others consider it as expressive 
of the abundant increase of grain. 

There was certainly some relation between Aihor , 
the night of the Egyptians, and Hecate the god¬ 
dess of darkness ; but her identity with the di¬ 
vinity Anubis is still more obvious. Plutarch 
assures us, that.the last had the same powers 
. witLthe^Hecate, of tlje/ .(Greeks. ;-This^E 
tian god was 


He was represented, like this goddess, with the 
head of a dog, and, from being the symbol both 
of earthly and heavenly things, called Henna- 
nubis. For : the? same. reason two, :_coclcs of _ djf- 
ferent •*.colours • were -.sacrificed, to'rher. vEyery 
one knows-thatrthis animal^was consecrated Ito 

K ‘ •• r. ■ i 

Mercury, ..who possessed in part the attributes 
of Anubis, and the surname of Chthonian. Pro¬ 
serpine also was called Chthonian , or subterra¬ 
nean. Representing Diana, she was taken for 
a celestial divinity, and differed not from He¬ 
cate as queen of hell, the invisible goddess, &c. 
The Egyptians say that Anubis was the guar¬ 
dian of the gods, and the Greeks also style He¬ 
cate the guardian . 

Epiplianius informs us, that Hecate, amongst 
the Egyptians was called Tithrambo , but as this 
circumstance is not mentioned either by Hero¬ 
dotus, Diodorus Siculus, or the other writers 
of antiquity, it may be supposed that Hecate 
was not known to the Egyptians till after their 
country had been frequented by the Greeks.' 
Tithrambo may be considered as the obvious 
derivative of the Coptic words Ti — thra — embon , 

s 

ira ftrens , fwrorem indcns, as explained by the 
learned Jablonski. The surname of which 
belonged to Hecate, and signifies terror and 
horror , confirms the etymology here assigned. 
The Coptic translation of the New Testament 
render the passive verb by the word 

ambon , wrath or fury ; which agrees with the 
divine Avcliger of crimes, like Hecate; in re¬ 
ference to whom the Egyptians, adopted the 
notion of the Greeks. 

Perhaps, also, Tithrambo was amongst thd for¬ 
mer a surname, or epithet, of Isis, denuncia¬ 
tory to those who displeased her, of the Mycight 

3 B 2 
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of her full indignation. Diodorus may be sup¬ 
posed to point out this goddess when he speaks 

of the temple of the dark Hecate , in Egypt.- 

Both these terms then were no more than the 
literal translation of Atbor, or of Nepbtys. The 
Greeks called this goddess not only Brimo, but 
also Ceres, because her power either extended 
to hell, or else for her resentment against Ju¬ 
piter. Tzetzes pretends that Brimo and Obrimo 
were names which equally belonged to Proser¬ 
pine, the Earth, Death, &c. 

From the distinction in their public worship of 
Proserpine from Hecate, the Greeks imagined 
various genealogies of this goddess. Of these 
the most ancient makes her the daughter of Ju¬ 
piter and Ceres, who sent her in search of Pro¬ 
serpine. A second tradition gives the same 

father to Hecate, but assigns for her mother 

% 

Pheraia, the daughter of Aeolus, who exposed 
her infant at its birth in a place where four 

ways met. The carter of Ceres' having there 

% 

found it, took home the child, and nursed it: 
hence cross-wavs were consecrated to Hecate, 
who, according to others, was daughter of Ju- 
• piter and Juno, or, as Euripides relates, of 
Latona. 

According to Hesiod, the power of Hecate ex¬ 
tends over the heaven as well as over the earth 
and the sea. She grants pre-eminence in popu¬ 
lar assemblies, victory to warriors, and the 
prize to Athletes. She sits by kings whilst ad¬ 
ministering of justice, and hears the prayers 
of horsemen, hunters, and sailors. In a word, 
is the dispenser of riches, and the augmenter 
or diminisher of flocks.-Such are the princi¬ 

pal trait® which the poet employs to discrimi¬ 
nate the goddess: it is indeed readily admit¬ 
ted that they have but little agreement with 
her attributes in hell ; but, on the contrary, 
rather seem to distinguish her superintendancc 
on earth. 

This‘ancient poet adds, that Jupiter abridged 
Hecate of no prerogative she possessed under 
the reign of the Titans, (or Pelasgi) the wor¬ 
shippers of heaven and earth : by which, per¬ 
haps, we are to understand that the expectation 
of a future state for the infliction of punishment 
was common both to the barbarous and civi¬ 
lized Greeks. But be this as it might, the mo¬ 
dern Hecate so much resembled the ancient. 


as to have the same genealogy ascribed to her 
by many. Valerius Flaccus, adopting this erro¬ 
neous opinion, very improperly applies to the 
later Hecate the epithet Perseia , and Diodorus, 
following the principles of Euhemerus, hath 
made her the daughter of Perseus, who reigned 
in Tauris, and wife of Aetes, king of Colchis, 

by whom he had Circe and Medea. 

% 

The ancient Hecate was represented with only 
one face and a single body. Alcamenes, who 
flourished about four hundred and forty yearn 
before the Christian era, was the first, accord¬ 
ing to Pausanias, who thought of making a 
statue of this goddess, with three faces and 
three bodies, back to back. In the six hands 
were placed a swoi'd, poniards, whips, cords, 
torches, a crown of laurel, and a key. On her 
head a dragon is sometimes placed* and at her 
feet a dog, whose figure she assumes. 

This domestic animal was principally consecrated 
to Hecate, the president of cross-roads, and to 
whom Lycophron gave the title of av>o<p< X 'yYi, or 
dog-eater. Dogs were sacrificed to her, and, 
at Rome, their entrails were employed in puri¬ 
fications to her honour. The mullet and maena 
were ordinarily used in the offerings to this 
goddess, styled Triglene , because the former 
was denominated Trigle by the Greeks. 

The statues of Hecate were placed where three 
ways met, and before the doors of houses, be¬ 
cause she was'regarded as the goddess of lus¬ 
trations. Others also were erected to her in 
public ways, and in little cells, according to 
a long established custom. At each new moon, 
the wealthier citizens exposed a repast, or of¬ 
fering, in the evening, of various viands to 
Hecate, who was supposed to consume them, 
though it was well known that they served as 
food for the indigent. Those who prepared 
these repasts were forbidden to taste them. Be¬ 
sides bread and several other eatables, eggs 

were offered to this goddess, as being supposed 

♦ 

to possess an expiatory virtue. Lucian repre¬ 
sents a cynic as devouring with avidity these 
several kinds of food, puppies perhaps except¬ 
ed, which were included with the rest. The 
day of this singular festival was called rp 
and every thing practised in it was a kind of 
expiation. 

As Spe<Stres have ever been called ‘forth from 
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hell, it is natural that Hecate should have the 
power to make them appear. They were ima¬ 
gined to be of enormous bulk, and to have the 
head of a dragon. In general they were named 
Hecateans , and the most remarkable of them 
empousa . The latter is mentioned by Aristo¬ 
phanes, and described as having a countenance 
blazing with light, and a thigh or leg of brass. 
Others, however, represent it with only a bra¬ 
zen foot, but capable of changing its shape. 
As the offspring of darkness it was an ohjeft 
of evil augury, and according to the Etyrho- 
logicon Magnum was called OmttoXv. The tri¬ 
form figure of the goddess was sufficient to 
dissipate these spe<5tres, or check their pre¬ 
tended fury. According to Sophron the same 
effe6t was produced by the howling of whelps, 
which dread, says Theocritus, the presence of 
the subterranean Hecate, when she 



among tombs, or the bloody efflux of slaugh¬ 
ter. 

This goddess appears in dreams to those who in¬ 
voke her, and finds herself compelled, by cer¬ 
tain mysterious charms, to make her visible 
on earth. Drawn forth by the evocations 
of Medea, she is represented as having her 
head encompassed by serpents, with branches 
of oak, spreading light every where around 
her, and making all places resound with the 
bayings of hell-hounds, and the shrieks of the 
Nymphs of Phasis. Phaedra implores, accord¬ 
ing to Seneca, the triform goddess, as always 
armed with a blazing torch, a whip, and a 
sword, when, by virtue of magical enchant¬ 
ments, she is forced to appear. 

When the object of them is either to recal, or be 
revenged on a faithless lover, a circle is em¬ 
ployed comprehending figures and mysterious 
chara&ers, which bear the name of Hecate ; 
and whilst this circle was turning, the famous 
invocation Iuyg was pronounced. That this 
goddess should be aiding to illicit love is not 
more to be wondered at, than that the same 
character should be attributed to Isis. Eudoxus 
inquired why erotic concerns belonged to the 
latter rather than to Ceres ; but Plutarch, who 
hath recorded the question, offers nothing in 
reply. The idea, however, of such a power, 
would have been incompatible with the chas¬ 
tity ascribed to the Grecian goddess. On this 


♦ 

account, therefore, this department of love 
was more properly ascribed to Hecate, as 
needing the veil of that darkness over which 
this divinity presided.' For the same reason 
she had under her protection the most cele¬ 
brated enchantresses, particularly those of 
Thessaly. 

When any beverage contained a deadly poison, 
it was consecrated to Proserpine or Hecate, 
by whose name enchantresses swore. In that 
beautiful Idylliuni of Theocritus, intitled the 
Enchantress , Simaethe prays the goddess that 
her charms may not prove inferior to those of 
Circe and Medea. . To the latter Hecate had 
given the knowledge of all plants of the earth 
and the sea, which might serve to appease the 
violence of flames, stop the course of rivers, 
or retard the motions of the stars. Tibullus, 
in attempting to aggrandize the knowlege of 
an enchantress, affirms, that she alone had in 
her power all the venemous plants of Medea, 
and that she had quelled the ferocity of Hecate’s 
dogs. 

The Moon was invoked in incantations conjointly 
with Hecate, not only on account of the pre¬ 
tended influence of that planet on our actions, 
but also, because the ancients regarded it as 
belonging to Hecate, the celestial and infernal. 
Diana, for this reason, was confounded with 
her; whence the epithet Hecataca. 

These several details sufficiently shew why the 
later Platonists considered Hecate and Serapis 
as the first of evil genii ; and why also, the epi¬ 
thet Ayna, or contrary, is given'to this goddess, 
who delighted to be invoked under the titles 
of bitch, lioness, &c. The ancient Hecate, 
mentioned by Hesiod, was a very different 
character. She was a beneficent divinity, ap¬ 
pointed by Jupiter to superintend infants at 
their birth, and to provide for them proper 
nourishment. She was succeeded in this em¬ 
ployment by Genctyllis, to whom dogs were 
consecrated, as they continued to be to the 
new Hecate. 

HECATAEA, the name given also to those ap¬ 
paritions which made their appearance in the 
mysteries of Hecate. 

HECATEA, statues crc<5tcd to the goddess He¬ 
cate, for whom the Athenians had a great vc 
nerution, believing she was the superintendant 
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of their families, and that she prote&ed their 
children. 

HECATESIA, an anniversary solemnity observ¬ 
ed by the Stratenicensians in honour of Hecate. 
The Athenians had a public entertainment or 
supper every new moon in honour of the same 
goddess, which was provided at the charge of 
the richer sort, and was no sooner brought to 
the accustomed place, but the poor people car¬ 
ried all off, giving out that Hecate had devour¬ 
ed it. This was done in a place where three 
ways met, in allusion to her three-fold nature 
or offices, for an account of which see the arti¬ 
cles Diana and Hecate. 

HECATOMB, among the ancients a sacrifice of 
an hundred oxen, or, in a larger sense, an 
hundred animals of any sort. The word is 
derived from the Greek ixccrou Bk?, centum boves , 
when taken in the first signification ; others 
derive it from ixotrov B ao-e*?, an hundred feet , when 
applied in the latter sense, and then it must 
have consisted only of twenty-five animals : 

4 some think a finite number is here put for an 
• indefinite, by a figure very usual among the 
poets; and if so, an Hecatomb means no more 
than a sacrifice consisting of a great number 
of animals: lastly, other writers derive the 
word not from the number of animals offered, 
but of persons present at the sacrifice. Pytha¬ 
goras is said to have sacrificed an Hecatomb to 
the Muses through joy and gratitude for hav¬ 
ing discovered the demonstration of the 47th 
proposition of the first book of Euclid, viz. 
that in a right angled triangle the square of 
the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the two other sides. Julius Capito-/ 
linus relates, that when an Hecatomb was to 
he sacrificed, they credted for that purpose an 
hundred altars of turf, on each of which they 
sacrificed one animal: he adds, that when the 
emperors offered Hecatombs, they sometimes 
consisted of an hundred lions, an hundred 
eagles, or the like. The month wherein the 
greatest number of Hecatombs was usually 
sacrificed was from thence called. Hccatom- 


bacon ; it began upon the first new moon after 
the summer solstice, and so answers to the 
latter part of June, and the former of July. 
As to the origin of Hecatombs, Strabo relates, 
that there were an hundred cities in Laconia, 


and that each city used to sacrifice a bullock 
every year for the common safety of their 
country, whence the institution of the cele¬ 
brated sacrifice of an hundred vi&ims called 
Hecatombs arose: others refer the origin of He¬ 
catombs to a plague with which the hundred ci¬ 
ties of Peloponnesus had been afflitf:ed; for the 
removal of which they joined in contributing to 

so splendid an offering. 

HECATOMBOIA, an ancient Greek festival in 
honour of Juno, celebrated by the Argians and 
Aeginensians, who were a colony from Argos. 

It was so* called from uc«rop£ti, which signifies a 
sacrifice of an hundred oxen, it being usual, 
upon the first day of this solemnity, to offer 
so many to Juno, the remains of which were 
distributed among the citizens. There were 
also at this time public, sports, first instituted 
by Archinus king , of Argos, the prize being a 
brazen shield, and a crown of myrtle. In La¬ 
conia there was also an anniversary solemnity 
called by this name, where they sacrificed an 
hundred oxen for the preservation of the hun¬ 
dred cities which flourished at once in that 
country. See Hecatomb . 

HECATOMBPHONIA, a solemn sacrifice to 
Jupiter, offered by the Messenians, when , any 
of them killed an hundred enemies. One Aris- 
tomenes of Corinth, had the good fortune to 
offer no less than three of these. 
HECATOMPOLIS, an epithet given to Crete 
from its hundred cities. 

HEGATOMPYLOS, an epithet given to Thebes 
in Egypt, from its hundred gates. 

' HECTOR, son of Priam and Hecuba; king and 
queen of Troy, husband of Andromache, and 
father of Astyanax. He was the most valiant 
of all the Trojans, and defended Troy against 
the Greeks during a siege qf ten years, but 
was at last slain by Achilles, who brutally 
fixing the body of the dead hero to his cha¬ 
riot, dragged it thrice round the. walls o 
Troy, and for twelve days denied it funcra. 
rites, till at length it was redeemed by Priam, 
who conferred on this prop of his family am 
qf Ilium, the last rites of mortality. Hcftor 
is not more celebrated, for his heroism, than 
for his other virtues; and Ovid, in particular 
considers him as*the model of the best oi hus¬ 


bands. 
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HECUBA, daughter of Dymas, king of Thrace, 

. according to Homer, and of Cisseus, accord- 
• ing to Virgil, was wife of Priam, king of Troy, 
by whom she had nineteen children, and after 
the destru6tion of that city, fell to the lot of 
Ulysses. She was so incensed at seeing her 
daughter Polyxena sacrificed on the tomb of 
Achilles, that she incessantly poured forth im¬ 
precations against the Greeks. Arriving in 
Thrace with Ulysses, she was in hopes of find¬ 
ing her youngest son Polydore in safety, who 
had been committed to the care of Polymnestor 
king of Thrace; but the savage king having 
murdered the youth for the sake of the riches 

sent along with him, the enraged Hecuba tore 

* 

out his eyes, and, whilst flying from the fury 
of the Thracians, was turned into a bitch. See 
Polymnestor. 

HEIL, an idol of the ancient Saxons in England. 
This image was dashed to pieces by Austin, 
the English apostle, who thereupon built Cerne 
Abbey, on the banks of the Frome in Dor¬ 
setshire. 

HEL A, a goddess of the ancient Goths. They be¬ 
lieved that all who did not fall in war, but lived 
. peaceably at home, and died of sickness N or old 
age, were immediately conveyed to the infer¬ 
nal goddess Hela, at the appointment of the 
god Woden ; where they pined away with 
hunger, want, and nastiness. The Gothic 
theology imports, that Hela has the sovereign¬ 
ty over nine worlds. They give her a man¬ 
servant named Ganglatc , i. c. slow-walking , and 
a maid-servant called Gavgloat , which signi¬ 
fies the same. Her bed is called Koer y i. e. 
long wasting and sickness , and the covering 
Mihande , i. e. malediction or cursing . Hela is 
partly of a sea-green colour, and partly of the 

colour of the human skin.-Such was the 

mythology of the Goths ! 

HELACATAIA, a Laconian festival in honour 
ot Helacatas, a boy beloved by Plercules. 
HELENA, HELEN, the most accomplished 
beauty of her time, was by some supposed to 
have been the offspring of one of those eggs 
which Leda, the wife of Tyndarus, \yns ima¬ 
gined to have produced after her intercourse 
with Jupiter in the form of a swan. Others 
pretend that Leda was only the nurse of Helen, 
whilst her real mother was Nemesis, who bore 


. / 

her to Jupiter. Lavish as authors have been 
in their descriptions of her charms, the whole 
of them united are far less impressive than 
that trait in the Iliad, which makes the coun- 

r 

sellors of Priam exculpate both the Greeks and 
Trojans for their efforts to regain, or retain, 
a beauty so divine. At an early period of her 
life she was carried off by Theseus, who con¬ 
cealed her at Aphidnae, under the care of his 
mother. It was believed, on her own avowal, 
that she had escaped violation from this hero 
when Castor and Pollux restored her to Sparta; 
but Pausanias records a tradition, that she bore 
him a daughter, whom, to hide the shame of a 
sister, Clytemnestra brought up as her own. 
But however that might have been, such were 
the charms of Helen, as to attract the general 
attention of the princes of Greece, and particu¬ 
larly of Ulysses, Antilochus, Sthenelus, Dio- 
medes, Amphilochus, son of Cteatus, Meges, 
Agapenor, Thalpius, Mnestheus, Schedius, 
Polyxenus, Amphilochus son of Amphiaz'aus, 
Ascalaphus, Ialmus, Ajax son of Oileus, Eu- 
melus, Polyphoetes, Elphenor, Podalyrus, 
Machaon, Leonteus, Philo<5tetes, Protesilaus, 
Euripylus, Ajax son of Telamon, Teucer, 
Patroclus, Thoas, Idomeneus, Marion, and 
Menelaus. Tyndarus, her reputed father, 
apprehensive lest the preference of one amongst 
so many pretenders, should expose him to the 
resentment of the rest, proposed to the several 
competitors, by the advice of Ulysses, who 
suggested the expedient, that they should all 
join in an oath, to admit and defend his decision. 
The oath was no sooner ratified, over the en¬ 
trails of a horse which was slaughtered for the 
purpose, than Helen was assigned to Mene¬ 
laus ; though some authors affirm she was left 
to her choice. Of this union, which continued 
for three years, Hermione was the offspring; 
but about the termination of that period, Pa¬ 
ris, son of Priam king of Troy, coming to La- 
cedcmon, under pretence of sacrificing to 
Apollo, and being hospitably received by Me- 
nelaiis, availed himself of the opportunity, in 
the absence of her husband, to carry oflTIelcn. 
Menelaus fired with resentment at the perfidy 
of his guest, assembled tlm Grecian princes, 
and reminding them of thcS^ath to Tyndarus 
they had conjointly taken, a resolution was 
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formed, if the demand of Helen should be re¬ 
fused, to engage* in a war against Troy. The 
embassy sent on the occasion proving ineffec¬ 
tual, the armament immediately succeeded.— 
The disposition of Helen is not certainly known, 
but supposed to have favoured her husband. 
On the fall of Paris in the ninth year of the 
war, she married Deiphobus his brother, whom 
to conciliate the regard of Menelaus, she after¬ 
ward betrayed to the Greeks. * Returning with 
Menelaus to Sparta, she remained with him 
till his death. After that event being driven 
from Lacedemon by "Nicostratus and Mega¬ 
pen thes, illegitimate sons of her husband, she 
withdrew to Rhodes, and betook herself to Po- 
lyxo, her relation, the widow of Tleopolemus, 
who, during the minority of her son, adminis¬ 
tered the government of his kingdom. Polyxo, 
however, brooding over the loss of her* hus¬ 
band, who had fallen before Troy in the war 
which Helen had occasioned, was bent on ob¬ 
taining revenge. For this purpose having 
dressed her attendants in the habits and attri¬ 
butes of Furies, they seized Helen whilst bath¬ 
ing, and immediately hung her on a tree.- 

To commemorate this event,, and expiate the 
guilt of Polyxeno, the Rhodians erected a tem¬ 
ple, and dedicated it to Helena Dendritis . The 
irregularity of life imputed to Helen neither 
precluded her from receiving divine honours 
after her death, nor from being considered as 
the worker of miracles. Beside her temple at 
Rhodes, Pausanias mentions one eredted to her 
in the country of Lacedemon; and as to her 
miracles, it is sufficient to remark, that she both 
deprived Stesichorus of his sight, who had ven¬ 
tured, in his poems, to treat her with freedom, 
and restored it again when he made a recan¬ 
tation. In respect to the children of Helen 
there are different opinions : some report, that 
she had only daughters ; others affirm, she had 
four sons by Menelaus ; and notice is also 
taken of one by Achilles. To Menelaus she 
bore Hermionc ; and to Paris a daughter, He¬ 
lena ; whom Hecuba, his mother, destroyed. 
We are told that Helena, once on the point of 
• being sacrificed, was miraculously saved; the 
occasion is affirmed to have arisen from a se¬ 
vere pestilence, which ravaging the city of Lace- 
. demon, the gods declared, that health could not 


be restored unless a young female of rank were 
annually sacrificed ; the lot fell upon Helen, 
and she accordingly was led to the altar, but 
an eagle descending, bore away the knife of the 
sacrificer, and dropped it on an heifer, which 
was therefore offered in her stead. This cir¬ 
cumstance, however, is assigned by some to 
another Helena. 

HELENES, son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 

HELENIA, a festival instituted by the Laco¬ 
nians in memory of Helena, whom they ho¬ 
noured with a temple and divine worship; it 
was celebrated by virgins riding upon mules, 
or in certain chariots composed of reeds or 
bull-rushes, and called 

HELENOR, son of Lycimnia by a Lydian king, 
and brother of Lycus, was of the party of Aneas, 
and killed in the Aeneid. 

HELEN US, son of Priam king of Troy, was, on 
account of his prophetic character, preserved 
by the .Greeks from the general destruction of 
the Trojans. Helen us married Andromache, 
his brother Hedtor’s widow, after the death of 
Pyrrhus, who, on the destruction of Troy, had 
first taken her to wife. Helenus had by An¬ 
dromache a son named Cestrinus. Helenus 
with Andromache, is said to have reigned over 
part of Epirus after the death of Pyrrhus, in 
which country he built a city like Troy, and 
entertained Aeneas on his voyage. 


HEL1AEA, sacrifices and other solemnities per¬ 
formed in honour of the Sun. 

HELIADES, the daughters of Sol and Clymene, 
and sisters of Phaeton. Their names were 
Lampetia, Phaethusa, and Phoebe, who in¬ 
cessantly bewailing the death of their brother 
on the banks of the Eridanus or Po, were 
changed by the gods into poplar-trees, whose 
juice produces eledlrum or amber. See Phaeton. 

HEL1CAON, a Trojan prince, son of Antenor, 
and husband of Laodice, daughter of Priam. 

HEL 1 CON IADES, on HEL I CON IDES, a name 
common to the Muses, from Mount Helicon 
near Boeotia, consecrated to them by Otus and 
Ephialtcs, sons of Aloeus the Giant; and not 
from a hill of the same name adjoining to 
Mount Parnassus, as many grammarians have 
thought. Some authors, however, are of opi¬ 
nion, that this name is derived neither from 
one nor other of these mountain*** but from a 
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musical instrument called Helicon, of which 
Ptolemy makes mention. 

HELICONIAN, a name given to Neptune by 
the lonians, who assembled, with a great con¬ 
course of the neighbouring people upon the 
promontory of Mycale, to offer him sacri¬ 
fice. 

HELICONIS, a daughter of Thespius. 

HELIQGABALUS, a Phoenician deity. 

HELIOS, son of Hyperion, by his sister and wife 
Theia, and brother of Selene. See Theia. 

HELIOPOLIS, a celebrated city in lower Egypt, 
in which was a splendid temple consecrated to 
the Sun. Apollo had there an oracle, and a 
bull was worshipped under the title of Mnevis, 
with rites similar to those of Apis at Memphis. 

HELL, the region of punishment after death. As 
all religions have supposed a future state of ex¬ 
istence, so all have their Hell or place of tor¬ 
ment, in which the wicked are supposed to be 
punished : but the Hell of the ancient Heathens 
is that alone which is the obje<5t of the present 
enquiry. As the learned and elegant author 
of Polymetis hath brought together the opinions 
of the ancients on the subjedf, we shall take 
him, in particular, for our guide. “ In talking 
of the poetical Hell of the old Romans,” says 
this ingenious writer, I know not how one 
can do better than to follow exactly the ac¬ 
count which is given us by the best poet that 
the Romans ever had. Virgil’s general cha- 

radler is exactness, and he seems to have shewn 

* 

it particularly on this occasion : his account of 
the subterraneous world is much the most re- 

r 

gular, and the most complete we meet with in 
any of the Greek, as well as Latin poets, that 
remain to us: hence it is, that Silius Italicus 
set Virgil’s account of Hell on a level with the 
principal subjects of his Aeneid, and seems to 
insinuate, that he laid out all the parts of it in 
as cxa£t order, before he saw it, as he could 
have done after he was an inhabitant of those 


lower regions. The whole imaginary world; 
which we call Hell, though according to the 
ancients, it was the reccpticlc of all departed 
persons, of the good as well as the bad, is di¬ 
vided by Virgil into five parts: the first may 
ho called the Previous Region ; the second is 
the Region of Waters, or the river which they 
were all to pass ; the third is what we mav 
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call the Gloomy Region, and what the ancients 
called Erebus; the fourth is Tartarus, or the 
Region of Torments; and the fifth the Region 
of Joy and Bliss, or what we still call Elysium. 
It may be worth while to enquire a little more 
particularly into the disposition which Virgil 
has made of the nether world into these five 
parts, and what sort of personages or inhabi¬ 
tants he assigns to each of them. The first 
part in it, which I call the Previous Region, as 
being only the suburbs of the realms of death, 
Virgil has stocked with two sorts of beings; 
first, with those which make the real misery 
of mankind upon earth, such as war, discord, 
labour, grief, cares, distempers, and old age; 
and, secondly, with fancied terrors, and all 
the most frightful creatures of our own ima¬ 
gination, such asGorgons, Harpies, Chimaeras, 
and the like. The next is the water, which all 
the departed were supposed to pass, to enter 
into the other world ; this was called Styx, or 
the Hateful Passage : the imaginary personages 
of. this division are the souls of the departed, 
who are either passing over, or suing for a pas¬ 
sage, and the master of the vessel who carries 
them over, one freight after another, according 
to his will and pleasure. The third- division 
begins immediately with the bank on the other 
side the river, and was supposed to extend a 
great way in : it is subdivided again into se¬ 
veral particular districts: the first seems to be 
the receptacle for infants, or the Linibus In¬ 
fantum ; then is the Limbo for all such as have 
been put to death without a cause ; next is the 
place for those who have put a period to their 
own lives, a melancholy region, and situated 
amidst the marshes made by the overflowings 
of the Styx, or Hateful River, or passage into 
the other world: after this are the Fields of 

4 

Mourning, full of dark woods and groves, and 
inhabited by those who died of love: last of 
all spreads an open champain country, allotted 
for the souls of departed warriors; the name 
of this whole division is Erebus: the several 
districts of this division seem to be disposed all 
in a line, one after the other, but after this the 
great line or road divides into two, of which 
the right-hand road leads to Elysium, or the 
‘place of the blessed, and the left-hand road to 
Tartarus, or the place of the tormented. The 
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fourth general division of the subterraneous 
world is this Tartarus, or the place of torments: 
there was a city in it, and a prince to preside 
over it: within this city was a vast deep pit, 
in which the tortures were supposed to be per¬ 
formed : in this horrid part Virgil places two 
sorts of souls; first, of such as have shewn 
their impiety and rebellion toward the gods; 

and secondly, of such as have been vile or 

» * 

% 

mischievous among men : those, as he himself 
says of the latter more particularly, who hated 
their brethren, used their parents ill, or cheat¬ 
ed their dependents, who made no use of their 
riches, who committed incest, or disturbed 
the marriage-union of others, those who were 
rebellious subjects, or knavish servants, who 
were despisers of justice, and betrayers of 
their country, and who made and unmade 
laws not for the good Of the public, but only 
to get money to themselves; all these, and the 
despisers of the gods, Virgil places in this 
most horrid division of his subterraneous world, 
and in the vast abyss, which was the most ter¬ 
rible part even of that division. The fifth di¬ 
vision is that of Elysium, or the place of the 
blessed: here Virgil places those who died for 
their country, those of pure lives, truly in¬ 
spired poets, the inventors of arts, and all who 
have done good to mankind: he does not 
speak of any particular districts for these, but 
supposes that they have the liberty of going 
where they please in that delightful region, 
and conversing with whom they please ; he 
only mentions one vale, toward the end of 
it, as appropriated to any particular use ; this 
is the vale of Lethe or Forgetfulness, where 
many of the ancient philosophers, and the 
platonists in particular, supposed the souls 
which had passed through some periods of 
their trial, were immersed in the river which 
gave its name to it, in order to be put into 
new bodies, and to fill up the whole course of 
their probation in an upper world. In each 
of these three divisions on the other side of 
the river Styx, which perhaps were compre¬ 
hended under the name of Adcs, as all the five 
might be under that ofOrcus, was a prince or 
judge: Minos for the regions of Erebus ; Rha- 
dnmanthus for Tartarus; and Acacus for Ely- 
sium. Pluto and Proserpine had their palace 


at the entrance of the road to the Ely si an 
Fields, and presided as sovereigns, over the 
whole subterraneous world. 


First division . The Previous Region. 


The 


two sorts of inhabitants assigned by Virgil to 
the Previous Region, or first division of the 
nether world, are the real evils and distresses 
of hitman life, as want, diseases, grief, old 
age, and the like; the rest are mere terrors 
of the imagination, such as Harpies, Centaurs, 
Giants, Hydras, and Chimaeras. Virgil also 
places Death, and his relation Sleep, among the 
evil beings of this region. 

Second division . Styx, or the Hateful Passage. 
■We may now go on to the second division of 
the subterraneous world, the Hateful Passage 
into the kingdom of Ades, or, as they call it, 
the River Styx. One of the pictures in the old 
Vatican Virgil represents it as a torrent 
pouring down a precipice, and then as rolling 
on to take its course along the boundaries of 
Ades. Here you see the ghosts waiting on the 
hither side, in a crowd, just as Virgil describes 
them, and there a part of that region beyond 
the farther bank, the figures in which are the 
less to be minded, because this painting re¬ 
lates to the story of Orpheus's descent into 
Hell, when his music caused such strange ef- 
fe<51s there, and put things out of their com¬ 
mon order. The sole governor of this part, . 
and director of the passage, Charon, does not 
make his appearance in this pidlure: his do¬ 
minion lies lower down, where the river has 
recovered itself from the turbulence occasioned 
by its fall, and begins to grow navigable. In 
other remains of antiquity we sec him and his 
boat both receiving passengers in, and land¬ 
ing them on, the farther shore. 

Third division. Erebus.- - With the farther bank 

of this river begins the third division, or Ere¬ 
bus, which is subdivided into several distrifts, 
the limbo for infants, that for innocent suffer- 
s, and the rest in the same order mentioned 
before. In a drawing from another picture in 
the Vatican Virgil, we have only the beginning 
of this third division. Here is Cerberus as 
guarding the entrance to it, to prevent any 
one's coming in that ought not to be admitted; 
immediately behind him arc some of the in¬ 
fants, and just over him is Minos, who dirctf* 
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each person that arrives to the particular part 
of Ades in which he is to reside. Just under 
Minos you see Cerberus, not only with three 
heads, but with three distinct necks too, as he 
is described by the Roman poets. I wish that 
there were more pictures relating to this re¬ 
gion of Ades in general in the Vatican manu¬ 
script, numbers are lost out of it, and pro¬ 
bably several that belonged to this part. There 
are five distinct districts in Virgil’s account 
of this region, and we have a picture to an¬ 
swer only one of them : had they been better 
preserved, I doubt not but we' should have 
seen Dido in the district of lovers with that 
angry averse air with which Virgil describes 
her, and several of the Grecian and Trojan 
warriors in the last: but as these are wanting, 
we must leave this region ; only I would wil¬ 
lingly take notice of one thing first, which is 
this, that I think we ought not to regard the 
persons in this region as criminals. The 
whole receptacle for departed souls is laid 
out by Virgil into three great or general divi¬ 
sions: of these Elysium is for the very good, 
and Tartarus for the very bad ; what then can 
Erebus be for but the indifferent, such as were 
not bad enough to be flung into Tartarus, nor 
good enough to be admitted into Elysium ? ac¬ 
cordingly the persons whom Virgil places in 
Erebus arc infants, innocent sufferers, such 
suicides as the Romans thought excuseable for 
what they did, unfortunate lovers, and com¬ 
mon warriors, a profession which was one of 
the most virtuous, according to the chief idea 
of virtue among the Romans. That class of all 
those which to us would seem the most guilty, 
Virgil absolutely declares to he innocent. Onl 
sibi letbuni Insontes pepercrc maim . On the hea¬ 
then scheme he must have placed them in hell, 
and I think seems to have placed them in a very 
proper part of it. Ades, which we interpret 
not quite so exactly as wc should do, by our word 
hell, anciently signified the grave, or place of 
the dead in general : all, therefore, that die, 
must go to Ades: the very good are in one 
part of it, as well as the very bad in another, 
and the indifferent must be in some part or 
other, as well as the good and the bad : it is 
the common receptacle for all that arc born in 

our world ; and even the great heroes, whp 

* « 


were supposed to go to heaven, or to preside 
over stars, had their airy representation in A- 
des. As all mankind may be divided into three 
general classes, the good, the bad, and 
the indifferent, Ades is laid out by Virgil into 
three general divisions, Erebus, Tartarus, and 
Elysium: the indifferent he places neither in 
the clear light of Elysium, nor in the solid 
darkness of Tartarus, but in a twilight sort of 
world, of a melancholy air indeed (for the ge¬ 
neral notion of death among the ancients was 
sad and gloomy) but not incapable of some 
pleasure and consolation. In Erebus, or this 
division for the indifferent, Virgil places the 
infants, as not deserving death, first and near¬ 
est to the land of the living : nexttothe infants 
he places such as had been condemned to death 
without a cause ; then such suicides as he look¬ 
ed upon as least guilty, such as had the most 
reason for quitting the station which the great 
leader had assigned them in the upper world : 
then are those whose lives were shortened either 
by love or in war : these might very well not 
be criminals ; they have not, in general, the 
appearance of being so ; and as there are many 
warriors, as well as lovers, that fling away their 
lives without any great merit too, there will be 
enough of each to stock their particular dis- 
tridts in this region of the indifferents, where 
Virgil plunges them deeper, and nearer the 
borders of Tartarus than the little innocents 
and unjustly condemned persons wc have been 
speaking of. I shall only add here th^t Menip* 
pus’s account of hell in Lucian agrees very 
much with Virgil’s, as to these three regions on 
the other side of Styx, He says that as soon as 
he and his guide had passed that river, they 
went on through a gloomy mead of asphodel to 
the tribunal of Minos ; that they went thence 
to the region of the tormented ; and thence to 
the Elysian Fields, from whence thpy mounted 
up to our world again. All his remarks in¬ 
deed of what they sg\v in pfich of these regions 
arc adapted by the author to his favourite turn 
of ridicule, byt lie agrees in the general dispo¬ 
sition of the place exactly with VirgiFs ac¬ 
count, and poipts out the same three regions, 
and in the gaipc order ; the first for judgment, 
the second for punishment, and the third for 
reward*. The same author, in another part of 
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his work., makes the same distindtion of good, 
bad, and indifferent, for the inhabitants of 
these three regions, and he places the good in 
Elysium, the bad in Tartarus, and the indif¬ 
ferent, which he says are very numerous, in the 
wide plains of Erebus.—It is now time to go on 
to the fourth general division, or Tartarus.—• 

I have said before, that the different districts 
of Erebus seem to lie one after another, in a 
strait line ; at the end of it the road which 
leads through all these districts, branches into 
two, one to the right hand, and the other to 
the left: the former goes to Elysium, and the 
latter to Tartarus, or the region of torments.— 

1 do not know whether it may be worth while to 
observe to you that this manner of disposing the 
way through the three several divisions of Ades 
may possibly have some reference to that fa¬ 
mous Pythagoric emblem which marked out 
the whole course of a man's life by the figure 
of a single letter (the ancient Upsion) in the 
Greek alphabet. If this was not originally 
the design of it, it will at least answer pretty 

a 

exadlly ; but I mention this only by the way. 
Virgil does not make his hero enter into this 
horrid region on the left hand; it was too ter¬ 
rible, and too bad, for a good man even to set 
his foot in it: he only sees the entrance to it at 
some distance. According to Virgil, it begins 
with a city, encompassed with a river of fire, 

. and guarded by one of the chief of the Furies. 
This is all that Aeneas sees of it; the Sibyl 
gives him an account of the rest, that Rhada- 
manthus had his residence in this city ; and 
that there were much more terrible monsters in 
it than those he had seen in the previous regi¬ 
on, that it ended in a vast gulf or abyss, twice 
as far below the earth as the heavens are above 
it; and that there the wicked were tormented. 
The miserable inhabitants of this horrid region 
are chiefly of two sorts ; the souls of such as 
are tormented, and those infernal deities the 
Furies, who attend there either to inflict or ag¬ 
gravate their torments. These arc the chiefs 
of the many executioners supposed to be cm • 
ployed in the great abyss of Tartarus. As to 
the persons tormented there, Virgil seems to 
have distinguished them into two general clas¬ 
ses ; the first of such as have been ungrateful 
or impious towards the gods, and the second 
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of such as have been mischievous and hurtful 
among men. The most impious of the former 
class of criminals were the rebel giants ; and 
those of the latter, Tantalus, Sisyphus, Ixion, 
&c. Virgil speaks of the variety of tortures in 
this horrid place as vastly numerous, but he 

gives us an account of but very few of them._ 

I believe if one was to make a list of all the par¬ 
ticular punishments in Tartarus mentioned by 
him and all the other Latin poets, there would, 
scarce be half a score of them. Whatever was 
the reason of this, one may safely say that 
Dante in his hell has much more variety of pu¬ 
nishments than all the ancient poets put toge¬ 
ther. They are so uncommon on the remains 
of the ancient artists too, that drawings of Ti- 
tyos, Sisyphus, Ixion, and Tantalus, are all 
that I have got on this subjedt. 

Fifth Division . Elysium. -It is high time 

for us now to quit this horrid region, and 
all the shocking ideas belonging to it, and to 
change them for the milder air of Elysium, or 
the subterraneous heaven of the ancients, who 
never failed more in any thing than in makinga 
heaven ; and if one was to consider all the mo¬ 
dern descriptions of the same, we should find 
most of them perhaps little better than the an¬ 
cient ones. They had scarce any thing in the 
old philosophy that held firmly against the fears 
of death, and therefore the notions which the 
Romans had even of a place of bliss had some¬ 
thing gloomy intermixed with it. Though the 
ideas of Virgil, on this subjedt, are much pre¬ 
ferable to those of Homer, they arc still low, 
and mean enough o' conscience. The persons 
in Virgil's Elysium arc some dancing, others 
engaged in the exercises they most delighted in 
whilst in the upper world, and Orpheus in par¬ 
ticular, is playing upon his lyre. Virgil speaks 
also of delightful groves, and a cascade of wa¬ 
ter ; but taking in all that he says of Elysium, 
his description of it, and of the pleasures the de¬ 
parted enjoy there, is so very low, that it 
seems almost to have been borrowed from the 
manner in which the common people at Rome, 
in his time, used to pass their holidays, on the 
banks of the Tiber. Ovid has described the 
latter, as Virgil has the former: I do not see 
any great difference in their descriptions, only 
that Virgil chimes to insist more on the cxer- 
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cises used so much by the Romans in the same 
place, (for the Campus Martius was on the 
banks of the Tiber) and that Ovid, like a boon 
companion as he was, insists chiefly on their 
eating and drinking there. The inhabitants of 
this region of bliss, such as it was, were the 
souls of the good, their proper judge Aeacus, 
and the two chief rulers of the subterraneous 
woi'ld, Pluto and Proserpine/’ See the separate 
article Elysium. 

HELLE, daughter of Athamas, king of Thebes, 
by Nephele, and sister of Phryxus. In passing 
the streights between Asia and Europe, Hehe 
fell into the.sea, and gave her name to the Hel¬ 
lespont. See Golden Fleece, Phryxus . 

HELLEN, .son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, reigned 
in Phthiotis, and gave the name of Hellenists, 
or Hellenians, to the inhabitants. See Deuca¬ 
lion. 

HELLESPONT IACUS, an epithet of Priapus, 
because Lampsacus, the city in which he was 
born, was situated on the Hellespont. 

HELLOTI A. See Ellotia. 

HELLOTIS, sister of Eurytione. See Ellotia. 

HELVETIA, a vestal who was killed by lighten¬ 
ing in the reign of Trajan. 

HELYMUS and PANOPES, two hunters atten¬ 
dant on Acqstes, in Sicily. 

HEMATHION, son of Aurora and Cephalus. 

HEMITIIEA, daughter of Cycnus and Proclea, 
was so attached to her brother Tenes, that she 
refused to abandon him when committed by her 
father to the sea. Being carried by the wind 
to Tenedos, she there remained in tranquillity 
till Achilles overpowered her in the impetuo¬ 
sity of his passion. Tenes, attempting to res¬ 
cue her from the arms of her lover, was in- 

i 

stnntly slain by him, nor could Hcmithea have 
escaped with her honour, had not the earth, at 
her importunity, opened to receive her. 

HEMON. See Haenwn . 

IILPHAISTEIA, an Athenian festival in honour 
of ‘Ilpairos, or Vulcan, remarkable for a race 
with torches, celebrated in the Academy. The 
competitors were three youths, of which, one 
being deputed by lot to commence the race, 
delivered the torch to his successor, who trans¬ 
mitted it in the same manner to the third.— 
The vi61ory was adjudged to him who could 
carry the torch unextinguished to the goal. 


which, if effedted by neither, the prize was held^ 
undecided. If either of the competitors in run¬ 
ning was induced to relax in his speed, foi 
fear of extinguishing the torch, the spectators 
urged him forward by striking him with their 
palms, whence the terms 7r\nyou broad 

strokes, were applied to such blows ; and ke^x- 
pswoa, as being given in the Ceramicus, of which 

the academy was a part. To this delivery of 
torches in succession, the ancients have often 

alluded, but none more beautifully than Lu¬ 
cretius : 

Inqtte brevi spatio ?nutantur secla animantion , 

Et quasi Cur so res vital Lamp ad a tradunt . 

Whole ages of animals are changed in a short 
interval, and, like Runners, hand down in suc¬ 
cession the torch of .life.” 

HEPHAISTOS, an epithet of Vulcan, from bis 
delighting in fire and flames. 

HERACLEA. See Androclca . 

HERACLEIA, an Athenian festival observed 
every fifth year in honour of Hercules. Nor 
was it peculiar to Athens, for the Thisbians and 
Thebans likewise celebrated a solemnity to 
Hercules, surnamed MnXw, because ^\cc, ap¬ 
ples, were offered to him on it. This custom 
had its origin from the incident which follows. 
In early times it was usual at this festival to 
sacrifice a sheep, but the river Asop.us happen¬ 
ing on a time to be so flooded 4 as to become im¬ 
passable, the stated vi<5tim could not be brought. 
The boys, however, present, taking advantage 
of the equivocal term y^Aoi/, which signified 
both a sheep and an apple, in the absence of 
the former, presented' the latter. This they 
raised on four sticks, as a substitute for legs, 
and surmounted with two more as correspond¬ 
ing to horns. Hercules was pleased at the con¬ 
ceit, and the custom was afterwards continued. 
At Sicvon, Hercules was honoured with a festi¬ 
val which lasted two days, the former of which 
was called Oi/o p%Ta,s, the latter H^aeioc. At Lin- 
dus there was a solemnity also to his honour, 
at which nothing was heard but execrations 
and words of evil import, insomuch that if any 
person let fall a lucky speech, he was thought 
to have profaned the holy rites. There was 
another festival of Hercules at Coos, where the 
priest officiated in the dress of a wqman. 

HERACLIDAE, the descendants of Hercules. 
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Eurystheus, after the death of that hero, was 
so afraid of the Heraclidae, that by his ill usage 
he forced them to abandon the Peloponnesus, 
and flee as supplicants to implore the relief of 
the Athenians, who received them into their 
protection, though Eurystheus sent an embassy 
to Athens, to demand them, and threaten a 
war in case of refusal. The return of the He- 
raclidae into Peloponnesus, eight years after 
the destruction of Troy, is-a famous epocha, 
which constitutes the beginning of profane his¬ 
tory ; all the time preceding that period being 
esteemed fabulous. The number of these He¬ 
raclidae is not known, they being the children 
of Hercules, by different mothers ; amongst 
whom the fifty daughters of Thestius are said 
to have brought him fifty sons : however, his 
offspring was so numerous, that above thirty of 
his descendants bore his name, whose actions 
being all attributed to him, produced the con¬ 
fusion we find in his story. - 
HERAIA, a festival at Argos, in honour of Ju¬ 
no, called by the Greeks Here . It was observ¬ 
ed likewise by the Aeginensians and Samians, 
both being colonies from Argos : the ceremo¬ 
nies of which were these : after a procession to 
the temple of the goddess, performed by men in 
armour, the priestess of Juno (who was always a 
matron of the first quality) was drawn thither 
in a chariot by white oxen. Being arrived, an 
hecatomb, or sacrifice of an hundred oxen, was 
immediately offered. There were also certain 
games wherein the victory consisted in pulling 
down a shield strongly fixed up in the theatre, 
the reward for which achievement was a crown 
of myrtle and brazen shield ; whence the game 
was sometimes called the Brazen Contest. We 
find another festival of this name celebrated 
every fifth year at Elis, where sixteen matrons 
were appointed to weave a garment for the god¬ 
dess. There were also games said to have been 
first instituted by Hippodamia, in honour of 
Juno: the contenders were virgins, who being 
distinguished into several classes according to 
their ages, ran races in the Olympic Stadium. 
Hippodamia is said to have gained the first 
prize, which was an olive crown, as the reader 
may sec under Games Olympic. This name was 
also given to a solemn day of mourning at Co - 
finth* for the children of Medea, who were 


buried in the temple of Juno Acraca, and as 
some say slain by the Corinthians.. To remove 
from themselves the scandal of so barbarous a 
murder, the inhabitants of Corinth are said to 
have given Euripides a considerable sum for 
inventing the fable which imputes the murder 
to Medea, a circumstance till then unheard of. 

Another festival of this name was celebrated by 
the Peilenaeans, with games, wherein the vic¬ 
tor was rewarded with a splendid vestment. 

HERA1UM, a temple and grove of Juno, situate 
between Argos and Mycenae. 

HERCEIUS, an epithet belonging to Jupiter. 

HERCULES, or ALC1DES, there have been 

% 

many heroes of this name: Hercules, son of Ju¬ 
piter and Lysito ; Hercules, an Egyptian, son 

of Nilus ; a third descended from the Idaei Dac- 

% 

tyli; a fourth, the offspring of Jupiter and As- 
teria ; a fifth, in India, named Belus; and'a 
sixth, the son of Alcmena by Jupiter. Accord¬ 
ing to this account the Egyptian Hercules could 
be but the third, however that people consi¬ 
dered him as the first. Varro reckons forty- 
three of the name. Diodorus Siculus, who 
speaks but of three, declares him of Egypt to 
have been the eldest, and owns that a similitude 
of name and inclinations was the reason why 
the aCts of the others have been ascribed to Her¬ 
cules, the Theban, who was the youngest of 
them all. It is the last however of whom we 
here treat. He was son of Jupiter by Alcmena, 
wife of Amphitryon, king of Thebes, and is 
said to have been born in that city about 1280 
years before the Christian era. Amphitryon 
being engaged in an expedition against the Ae- 
tolians, Jupiter assumed his form, and in this dis¬ 
guise found access to the unsuspcCl in g Alcmena, 
of whom, according to the fable, lie was so ena¬ 
moured, that, to prolong the intercourse, lie 
commanded darkness for three days and nights 
in succession. Hercules was the fruit of this 
extraordinary amour ; Alcmena, at the same 
time, bringing the twins Laodamia and I phi- 
clus to her husband. This intrigue of Jupiter, 
as usual, being soon carried to Juno, the goddess 

* from that moment meditated the destruction of 
Hercules, against whom she conceived a hatred 
before he was born. A favourable occasion of¬ 
fered to her resentment; for Arch ip pc, wife 
of SthencluSj king of Mycene, being pregnant 
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at the same time with Alcmena, Jupiter, by the 
subtlety of Juno, had ordained that the child 
first bom should have the superiority or com¬ 
mand over the other : accordingly the crafty 

9 

goddess had recourse to enchantments, as a 
prevent!tive of the delivery of Alcmena, whilst 
she accelerated that of Archippe, who was de¬ 
livered in her seventh month. £See Alcmena 
and Archippe .J The child of which Archippe, 
was delivered was named Eurystheus, who, 
agreeable to the destiny of Jupiter, was to have 
the command over Hercules, and the power of 
imposing on him whatever labours he pleased 
for the purpose of effecting his destruction.'— 
During the infancy of Hercules, Juno sent two 
serpents to kill him in his cradle, but the un¬ 
daunted child grasping one in either hand, im¬ 
mediately strangled them both. By the medi¬ 
ation of Minerva, Juno was at length so far 
reconciled to this extraordinary infant, that she 
suffered him to suck her breasts ; but such was 
the violence with which he drew, that the god¬ 
dess was hurt, and hastily pulling him away, 
some of the milk was spilt. Part of it, how¬ 
ever, falling upon the sky, is said to have form¬ 
ed the Galaxy, whilst the rest, passing through 
the clouds to earth, sprang up in lilies, which 
occasioned them the name of the roses of Juno. 
After this, as Hercules grew up, he discover¬ 
ed an uncommon degree of vigour both of body 
and of mind. Nor were his extraordinary en¬ 
dowments negleded ; for his education was en¬ 
trusted to the greatest masters. Hence it is 
not to be wondered at, if with such considera¬ 
ble advantages, he appeared in the world 
with extraordinary splendour. Linus, son of 
Apollo, instructed him in philosophy, and in 
the learning of the ancients ; Eurytus, in the use 
of the bow ; Eumolpus in music, and particu¬ 
larly the lyre ; Harpalycus, son of Mercury 
and Panope, taught him wrestling and the 
Gymnastic exercises ; Castor, the art of ma¬ 
naging weapons, and, to complete all, he was 
initiated by Chiron in the principles of astro¬ 
nomy and medicine. The extraordinary vir¬ 
tues of this hero were early put to the test, and 
the tasks imposed on him by Eurystheus, on 
account of the danger and difficulty which at¬ 
tended their execution, received the name of 
the Labours of Hercules, and arc commonly rcck- 


oned, (at least the most material of them) to 
have been twelve. Some authors assert, that 
Hercules was subjeCPed to Eurystheus, not only 
by Jupiter, and through the contrivance of 
Juno, but also because the Delphic oracle of 
Apollo had commanded his obedience to Eu¬ 
rystheus, particularly in the twelve greater 
labours. Others again affirm that-Hercules 
voluntarily engaged in these labours, as a 
proof of his attachment to Eurystheus : but 
whatever may become of these conjectures, 
Hercules was pointed out by the ancients as 
their great exemplar of virtue ; and indeed as 
their idea of virtue consisted chiefly in search¬ 
ing out and enduring the most arduous enter- 
prizes, they could scarcely have chosen a fitter. 
The whole of his life appears to have been de¬ 
voted to the good of mankind, nor did it con¬ 
sist of aught but a series of adventures under¬ 
taken for the benefit of others. As there are 
so many of them, ft the writers who treat of 
them and of the antiquities relating to them,” 
says Mr. Spence, have generally fallen into 
a great deal of confusion ; so far that I scarce 
know any one of them that has perfectly well 
settled which were his twelve labours that 
are so much talked of. To avoid falling into 
the same confusion, one may divide all his ad¬ 
ventures into three classes. In the first class 
I should place such as were previous to his 
twelve celebrated labours ; in the second 
those twelve labours themselves, which he was 
obliged to do by the order of Eurystheus, and 
the fatality of his birth ; and in the third any 
supernumerary exploits that he undertook vo¬ 
luntarily, and of himself. If one had a great 
number of the previous exploits of Hercules 
to mention, the first undoubtedly should be 
that of his strangling the two serpents sent to 
destroy him in his cradle, for this he seems to 
have performed, according to some accounts 
of it, when he was not above half an hour old. 
This is extraordinary enough, but what is more 
extraordinary than this is, that there are ex¬ 
ploits supposed to have been achieved by Her¬ 
cules, even before Alcmcna brought him into 
the world.” (This, perhaps, is one of the most 
mysterious points in all the mythology of the 
ancients. Though Hercules was horn not long 
before the Trojan war, they make him assist 
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the gods in conquering the rebel giants; and 
some of jthem talk of an oracle, or tradition in 
heaven, that the gods could never conquer the 
giants without the assistance of a man.) 

Death of the Serpents.— His killing the ser¬ 
pents, however, is early enough for me,” con¬ 
tinues Mr. Spence, <f and therefore I shall be¬ 
gin from that. The old artists seem to have 
shewed a great deal of fancy in representing 
this story : as Hercules was then so absolutely 
an infant, they express his ignorance of what 
the serpents were, very plainly: sometimes 
he has a little smile on his face, as if he 
was pleased with their fine colours and their 
motions; sometimes he looks concerned that 
he has killed them, and so put an end to 
the diversion they gave him : sometimes they 
shew the courage and steadiness of this in¬ 
fant hero, his strong gripe of the serpents, 
and his killing them at the same time with so 
much ease, that he scarce deigns to look upon 
them : sometimes the nurse is introduced with 
the little Eurystheus, in her arms, she quite 
frightened, but he not regarding her, nor 
wanting any of her assistance. All these dif¬ 
ferent ways I have seen in gems or marble ; and 
I think there is not any one of them that the 
poets have not touched upon as well as the ar¬ 
tists. 

Death of the Theban Lion. - Another of the 

previous exploits of Hercules was his killing a 
vast lion. There are several vi&ories of his 
over lions talked of by the ancients ; one in 
particular, as done when he was very young ; 
and another after he was entered on that great 
resolution of passing his whole life in a con¬ 
tinued course of combating monsters, and of 
doing good. The lion he killed in his youth 
was encountered by him in a valley near his 
native city of Thebes ; and the other, which is 
the first of his twelve celebrated labours, was 
the Cleonaean lion, if wc may trust to a passage 
in Statius. Hercules is described by the poets, 
in his conquests of lions, two different ways, 
either as squeezing them to death against his 
own breast, or as tearing their jaws asunder. 
The former seems to have been the method 
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* used by him in his earlier engagements. It 
was a very awkward way of killing such mon¬ 
sters, as appears but too much in the figures 


that represent it. The two previous exploits 
of his I have mentioned, are all that evidently 
appear to have been done before the celebrated 
ones, which are called, by way of eminence, his 
twelve labours, and which he was obliged to 
go through by the fatality of his birth, and the 
malignity of Juno. The Roman poets call 
them twelve, but what these twelve were is 
much easier to be fixed from the old artists 
than the poets ; for Martial, Ovid, Silius, and 
even Virgil himself, when they speak of the 
exploits of Hercules, usually blend his extra¬ 
ordinary and ordinary labours so much to¬ 
gether, that it is impossible from them alone 
to know the one from the other. Martial men¬ 
tions seven of the ordinary labours, and two 
of the extraordinary ; Ovid ten of the ordinary, 
and four of the extraordinary ; Silius six of the 
ordinary, and two of the others ; and Virgil but 
two of the ordinary, and six of the extraordinary. 
However, one may learn what the twelve were 
from several relievos on this subject which are 
still remaining in Italy ; and as to the particu¬ 
lar order of them (in which the relieves them¬ 
selves do not agree) 1 shall chiefly follow a 
drawing taken from an altar which used to 
stand, ialmost neglected, by the gate of Alba- 
no, but has been very lately removed, by the 
order of the Pope, to the Capitoline gallery.. 
As this old altar, for many years, served only 
as a seat for any idle person that chose to saun¬ 
ter in the place where it stood, it has been ill 
used, and has suffered in several parts of it, 
and particularly so much in the three first la¬ 
bours, that it is impossible to make them out 
from two several drawings I have of them, I 
shall therefore supply these three from some 
other antiques : the other nine are most of them 
very well preserved, and all so well as not to 
stand in need of any other supply." 

First Labour. The Cleonaean Lion . The first of 
the labours of Hercules is his engagement 
with the Cleonaean lion, which furious animal 
it is said, fell from the orb of the moon by 
Juno’s direction, and was invulnerable. It in¬ 
fested the woods between Phlius and Cleonc, 
and committed uncommon ravages. r l he hero 
attacked him both with his arrows and club, 
but in vain, till perceiving his ci’ror, he tore 
asunder its jaws, with his hands. “ In a draw- 
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mg from a gem in the Great Duke’s collection 
at Florence,” continues the author of Poly metis, 
« Hercules is represented in it killing that 
monster (in the same manner that Samson is 
most commonly drawn by our modern pain¬ 
ters) by tearing his jaws asunder, and just as 
Silius says this aCtion was wrought on the fold¬ 
ing-doors of.a very ancient temple of Hercules 
at Gades, in Spain.” 

Second Labour. The Lernean Hydra .—The second 
labour was his conquest of the Lernean hydra, 
a formidable serpent or monster which har¬ 
boured in the fens of Lerna, and infeCted the 
region of Argos with his poisonous exhalations. 
This seems to have been one of the most diffi¬ 
cult tasks which Hercules was ever engaged in. 
The number of heads assigned the hydra is va¬ 
rious ; some give him seven, some nine, others 
fifty, and Ovid an hundred ; but all authors 
agree that when one was cut off, another sprung 
forth in its place, unless the wound was imme¬ 
diately cauterised. Hercules, not discouraged, 
attacked this hydra, and having ordered Io- 
laus, his friend and companion, to cut down 
wood sufficient for fire-brands, he no sooner 
had cut offa head than he applied these brands 
to the wounds ; by which means searing them 
r .up, he obtained a complete victory over the 
hydra. <s The old artists,” says the Author of 
Polymetis, differ in their manner of repre¬ 
senting the hydra. Sometimes it is a serpent, 
branched out into several other serpents, and 
sometimes a human head/ descending less and 
less in serpentine folds, and with serpents upon 
it instead of hair. The poets seem to speak of 
both, though they have perhaps been generally 
understood only of the former. As any one of 
these serpent heads were said to have doubled 
upon being cut off, the number of heads must 
have been very much at the choice of any ar¬ 
tist who represented this combat. The poets 
speak of them as very numerous, and carry it 
sometime as far as a hundred. The artists arc 
much more moderate in their number of them, 
they usually give only seven, 1 suppose to pre¬ 
vent the confusion that such a crowd of heads 

* 

must have occasioned in a relievo or picture, 
in the same manner as the painter in the Vati¬ 
can Virgil represents Bria/cus, who was always 
said to have an hundred hands, only with 
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eight.”-In this labour, Hercules, on a gem 

in the Great Duke’s collection at Florence, is 
represented as seizing the hydra with one hand, 
and with his other striking off his heads with 
his club. Some explain the fable of the hydra, 
by supposing Lerna a marsh much troubled 
with snakes and other poisonous animals, which 
Hercules destroyed by setting fire to the reeds: 
others imagine he only drained this fen, which 
was before impassible; while there are those 
who make Lerna to have been a fort or castle 
of robbers, under a leader or chief called Hy¬ 
dra, whom Hercules extirpated. 

T hird Labour. The Erymanthian Boar. — The third 
labour of Hercules was to bring alive to Eu- 
rystheus an enormous wild boar which ravaged 
the forest of Ery man thus in Arcadia, and had 
been sent to Phocis by Diana, to punish Oeneus 
for neglecting her sacrifices. Hercules brought 
the bore bound to Eurystheus. On a gem in 
the French King’s collection, Hercules is re¬ 
presented in this labour as having tossed the 
monster over his shoulder, and as carrying him 
away in triumph. There is nothing descrip¬ 
tive relating to this exploit in any of the Ro¬ 
man poets. 

Fourth Labour. Maenalaean Stag .—The fourth 
labour had respeCl to the Maenalaean stag. — ■ - 
Eurystheus, after repeated proofs of the strength 
and valour of Hercules, resolved to try his agi¬ 
lity, and commanded him to take a wild stag 
• that frequented Mount Maenalus, which had 
brazen feet and golden horns. As this animal 
was sacred to Diana, Hercules durst not wound 
him ; but though it were no easy matter to run 
him down, yet this, after pursuing him on foot 
for a year, the hero at last afleCled. The stag 
overcome with fatigue, sought shelter in the 
recesses of Mount Artcmesius, but was over¬ 
taken in crossing the Ladon, and brought to 

This stag is said by 

On 
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Eurystheus at Mycenae, 
the poets to have been of prodigious size, 
the altar in the Capitol, Hercules is represented 
as having brought the stag to the ground, 
holding it by the horns, and kneeling upon it, 
as entirely conquered. 

ftii Labour. The Stymphalides.—rT he fifth la¬ 
bour of Hercules consisted in killing the Stym- 

plialides, birds so called from frequenting the 
lake Stymphalis in Arcadia, which preyed upon 
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human flesh, having wings, beaks, and talons 
of iron. Some say Hercules desti'oyed these 
birds with his arrows, others that Pallas sent 
him brazen rattles, made by Vulcan, the sound 
of which so terrified them, that they took shel¬ 
ter in the island of Aretia. There are authors 
who suppose these birds called Stymphalides, 
to have been a gang of desperate banditti which 
had their haunts near the lake Stymphalis.— 

€e The Stymphalides,” says Mr. Spence, a- 
greeable to an expression in Martial, are sup¬ 
posed to be so high, that, in some remains, 
the artist has hot expressed them in the work : 
you only see Hercules shooting with his bow 
up into the air, ana one of these birds lying 
dead on the ground before him. I have seen 
them expressed on gems as flying too, but 
then Hercules is kneeling, to allow the greater 
distance between him and the birds: even so 
they look much too near; and I think the best 
way, where they are so cramped for room, is to 
do as the artist has done, to omit the flight of 
the birds, and to ascertain the story by one or 
more of them dropped at hjsfeet.” 

Sixth Labour. The Stable ofAugeas. -The sixth 

labour was his cleansing the stable of Augeas. 
This Augeas, king of Elis, had a stable into¬ 
lerable from the stench occasioned by the filth 
it contained, which, as may be readily imagin¬ 
ed from the affirmation, that it sheltered three 
thousand oxen, and had not been cleansed for 
thirty years. This place Eurystheus ordered 
Hercules to clear in one day, and Augeas pro¬ 
mised, if he performed the task, to give him a 
tenth part of the cattle. Hercules, by turning 
the course of the river Alphcus through the 
stable, executed his design, which Augeas see¬ 
ing, refused to fulfil his promise. The hero, 
to punish his perfidy, slew Augeas with his ar¬ 
rows, and gave his kingdom to his son Phy- 
lcus, who abhorred his father’s treachery. Some 
report that, from the spoils taken at Elis, Her¬ 
cules instituted the Olympic Games. f< This 
was certainly,” says Mr. Spence, “ one of the 
meanest employments that Eurystheus found 
out for Hercules, and that may be the reason 
why it is not mentioned by any of the Roman 
poets that I know of, except the author of one 
of their tragedies: they probably looked on it 
as too disgraceful for their great hero, when 


taken according to the outward appearance, 
though it might perhaps include as high a mys. 
tic sense as any of his noblest exploits. In some 
remains of antiquity, you see Hercules as rest¬ 
ing after this labour, sitting on his basket, and 
with a dung fork in his hand.” 

Seventh Labour. The Cretan Bull. 


labour was the Cretan bull. 




Fhe seventh 

Minos, king of 

Crete, having acquired the dominion of the 
Grecian seas, paid no greater honour to Nep¬ 
tune than to the other gods , wherefore the 
deity, in resentment of this ingratitude, sent 
a bull, which breathed fire from his nostrils, 
to destroy the people of Crete. Hercules took 
this furious animal, and brought him to Eu¬ 
rystheus, who, because the bull was sacred, let 
him loose into the country of Marathon, where 
he was afterwards slain by Theseus. Her¬ 
cules,” says the author of Poly metis, “ is repre¬ 
sented in this labour as haviiig fiung the bull 
over his left shoulder, with as much ease as he 
did the Erymanthian boar. I imagine too, 
from a verse in Ovid, that he was sometimes 
represented holding him by the horns, as lie 
does the Maenalaean stag, 

Eighth Labour. Diomedes and his horses ..- The 

eighth labour of Hercules, was his killing Dio¬ 
medes and his horses. That infamous tyrant 
was king of Thrace, and son of Mars and Cy- 
rene. Among other things he is said to have 
driven in his war-chariot four furious horses, 
which, to render the more impetuous, he used 
to feed on the flesh and blood of his subjects. 

I have seen antiques,” says the author just 
cited, “ in which some of those miserable 
wretches are represented as flung alive into the 
manger before the horses. Hercules is said 
to have freed the world from this barbarous 
prince, and to have killed both him and his 
horses, as is signified in some drawings, and 
said expressly by some of the poets.” Some 
report that the tyrant was given by Hercules 
as a prey to his own horses. 

Ninth Labour. G cry on. - The ninth labour oi 

Hercules was his combat with Gory on, king of 
Spain, son of Chrysaor and Callirhoc. Gcryon 
is generally represented with three bodies a- 
grccable to the expressions used of him by the 
poets, and some add three heads. This mo¬ 
narch had a breed of oxen of a purple colour, 
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(which devoured all strangers cast to them) 
guarded by a dog with two heads, a dragon 
with seven, besides a very watchful and severe 
keeper. Hercules, however, killed the mo- 
• narch and all His guards, and carried the oxen 
to Gades, whence he brought them to Eurys- 
theus. It was during this expedition that Her¬ 
cules, as eternal monuments of Lis glory, ereCt - 
ed two pillars at Calpe and Abyle, on the ut¬ 
most limits of Africa and Europe. Some my- 
thologists explain this fable by saying that 
G cry on was king of three islands, now called 
Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica,* on which ac¬ 
count he was fabled to be triple bodied and 
headed. Some give a more simple turn to the 
fable, and say that Geryon governed his king¬ 
dom by means of three sons famous for valour 
and prudence, and that Hercules having raised 
an army of mercenary troops in Crete, over¬ 
came them, and subdued Spain. 

Tenth Labour. The Amazon Hippolyte --The 

tenth labour of Hercules was his conquest of 
Hippoly te queen of the Amazons. Eurystheus 
being desirous to present his daughter Admeta 
with the belt or girdle worn by Hippolyte, the 
most famous of the kind in the world, sent 
Hercules against the Amazons. For this ex¬ 
pedition the hero was but slenderly provided, 
having only one ship ; but valour like his never 
wanted resources. On his approach to The- 
miscyra, Hercules learned that Hippolyte had 
collected her female warriors to oppose him. 
The conflict was warm, but ended in the de¬ 
feat of his opponents, many of the boldest of 
them being killed or taken. This victory was 
followed by the total extirmination of their na¬ 
tion, and Hippolyte their queen was by the 
conqueror given to Theseus, as a reward for his 
valour ; her belt Hercules brought to Eurys- 
, theus. In the works of the ancients represent¬ 
ing this story, Hercules is generally exhibited 
taking off the zone of the Amazon, and thus 
also the poets describe him. 

Eleventh Labour. Cerberus .-The eleventh 

labour of Hercules consisted in his dragging 
Cerberus from the infernal regions into day.' 
Cerberus was a dreadful thrcc-hcadcd mastiff, 
born of Typhon and Echidna, and placed us 
a ccntinel before the gates of hell. After cros¬ 
sing the Acheron, an infernal river, in a den 
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adjoining to the entrance of Pluto’s palace, was 
placed the tremendous keeper of these gloomy 
abodes. This hell-hound fawned upon all who 
entered, but devoured those who attempted to 
get back. Hercules being commanded to bring 
him from hell, first sacrificed to the gods, and 
then descended by a cave in the promontory of 
Taenarus. After having wreathed round his 
head a garland of white poplar from a tree on 
the banks of Acheron (which tree was ever af¬ 
ter held sacred to him) he passed that river, and 
seeing Theseus and Pirithous sitting on a stone, 
released the former, but left the latter to his 
fate. Cerberus, at the sight of Hercules, 
crouched for shelter under the throne of Pluto, 
■but the hero, being permitted by the god to 
drag him thence, seized the monster, and 
forced him to earth. At the glimpse of day 
the foam is said to have dropped from the mouth 
of Cerberus, and produced the poisonous herb, 
aconite , or wolf’s bane. Eurystheus, at whose 
injunction the dog had been brought, immedi¬ 
ately suffered him to return. Mr. Spence hath 
observed that in respeCt to this exploit of Her 
cules,the poets seem to have exceeded the sculp¬ 
tors ; the latter only representing Hercules drag¬ 
ging Cerberus after him, whereas in the poetical 
descriptions of this'affair you have Cerberus’s 
trembling, his dread of the light, which he had 
never seen before, his endeavouring to draw 
back from it, and his turning away of his eyes, 
to avoid the torture of beholding it : all this is 
expressed in so picturesque a manner by Virgil 
and Ovid, that I cannot help thinking they bor¬ 
rowed some of their strokes from some celebra- 

» 

ted picture on this subject in their time.” And 
in another place : You see Cerberus not only 

with three heads, but with three distinCl necks 
too, as he is also described by the Roman poets. 
Horace, as well as Virgil and Ovid, speaks of 
his being encompassed with serpents, and it 
may be from these serpents that Ovid calls Cer¬ 
berus the Mcdusian 01 snaky beast. Horace 
gives him yet more terrors, and speaks of him, 
once in particular, as having an hundred heads. 
1 have long wanted, continues Mr. Spence, 
“ to meet with a good piece of ancient painting 
of Hercules dragging Cerberus to the light: 
the Roman poets describe this in a very pictu¬ 
resque manner, and I doubt not there were 
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some very fine paintings of it at Rome in the 
Augustan age. j The sculptors only represent 
Hercules as dragging Cerberus after them.” 

Twelfth Labour. TbeGolden Fruit and Serpent of 
tbcHcsperides, —The twelfth and last of the chief 
labours of this indefatigable hero, was his kil¬ 
ling the serpent, and gaining the golden fruit 
in the gardens of the Hesperides. <r In the 
many antiques that represent this story,” says 
the ingenious author of Poly metis, “ you al¬ 
ways see the serpent twining round the tree, 
as he is described by Lucan, (who, by the 
>vay, gives a fuller account of this affair than 
any other of the Roman poets) and in some of 
them you have the Nymphs themselves, who 
took cai'e of this Heathen Paradise, and more 
particularly of this celebrated tree. The thing 
most to be remarked in these antiques is the 
ere<5t air of Hercules, that look which seems to 
shew something of satisfaction and triumph on 
his having thus at last accomplished all the or¬ 
ders of Eurystheus.”-Having mentioned the 

particulars of these Twelve compulsive labours , 
which were considered as a sort of system by 
the ancients, the reader will find an account of 
this hero’s voluntary encounters under the ar¬ 
ticles AchclouSy Albion , Antaeus, Atlas , Busins, 
Cacus,' Cycnus, Ematbion , Eurytus , He stone, Fro - 
mctbeus, Fyracmos , Sarpedon , Tbeodamas , Tmo- 
lus , &c. 

Hercules, after his conquests in Spain, having 
made himself famous in the country of the Cel- 
tae or Gauls, and his followers encreasing, is 
said to have there founded a large and popu¬ 
lous city, which he called Alesia, made free, 
and constituted the metropolis of that country. 
He opened also a passage through the Alps into 
Italy, and coming by the Ligurian and Tyrr¬ 
hene coast to the river Tiber, was kindly en¬ 
tertained by two of the principal citizens, 
Potitius and Pinarius, to whom he foretold the 
grandeur and glory to which that region would 
afterward arrive. The first use of a cold bath 
is attributed to this hero, who is said to have 
found it an excellent refreshment after exces¬ 
sive labour. He was considered also as the first 
who increased small cities, by bringing toge¬ 
ther a great multitude of men, and giving them 
such laws as might keep them from confusion: 
he likewise was accounted the original inati- 
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tutor of public games, or exercises, to encourage 
strength and excite general emulation.—Her¬ 
cules having delivered Creon, king of The¬ 
bes from an unjust tribute imposed upon him 
by Erginus and the Myniae, Creon, in requi¬ 
tal of this service, gave him his daughter Me- 
gara in marriage, by whom he had several 
sons ; but Juno striking the hero with madness 
for killing the Theban exile Lycus, as men¬ 
tioned in the article Megara, he slew his wife 
and children, and on recovering his senses, 
was so shocked at his cruelty, that he, for a 

considerable time, abstained from society.^... 

But at length recovering, like other heroes he 
evinced that the love of glory was not the only, 
nor, at all times, the chief, passion which in¬ 
fluenced him. Of this a remarkable instance 
occurs in the history of Omphale, whose as¬ 
cendency over him was such, that he not only, 
to please her, assumed a female dress, but 
even spun amongst her women, and was at 
times corrected with the distaff. His favourite 
wife, however, was Deianira, whose jealousy 
most fatally occasioned his death. Hercules 
having subdued Oechalia and killed Eurytus, 
the king, .carried off the fair Iole, his daugh¬ 
ter, with whom Deianira suspecting him to be 
in love, sent him the garment of Ness us, the 
Centaur, as a remedy to recover his affedtions; 
this garment, however, having been pierced 
with an arrow d pped in the blood of the Ler- 
nean Hydra, whilst worn by Nessus, con¬ 
tracted a poison from his blood incurable by 

art.-No sooner therefore was it put on by 

Hercules, than he was seized with a deliri¬ 
ous fever, attended with the most excruciating 
torments. Unable to support his pains, he re¬ 
tired to Mount Oeta, where raising a pile, and 
setting it on fire, he threw himself upon it, 
and was consumed in the flames, after having 
killed in his phrenzy Lycus his friend. His ar¬ 
rows he bequeathed to PhiloCtetcs, who inter¬ 
red his remains. Thus perished this great 
hero of antiquity, the terror of oppressors, 
the friend of liberty and mankind, for whose 
happiness, as Tully observes, he braved the 
greatest dangers, and surmounted the most ar¬ 
duous toils, going through the whole earth 
with no other design but to establish peace, 
justice, concord, and freedom. Nothing can 
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be defied to heighten a charadler so glorious.— 

One is apt to think that his life was made up of 
difficulties and hardships, from his birth to his 
exit. 
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Ovi4 has given an ample description of 
his last scene; Siliits Italicus mentions a fine 
relievo representing lpm upon the funeral pile, 
on the gates of an ancient temple dedicated to 
him; and Pliny notices a celebrated statue of 
Hercules, in his last torments, at Rome. O- 
vid, after giving this account of the sufferings 
of Hercules, mentions his assumption into hea¬ 
ven, where he was received into the society of 
the greater gods, and adds that his person was 
enlarged, and rendered more august and vene¬ 
rable than in his state of mortality. Pliny men¬ 
tions a famous pidhire of his assumption in the 
Portico of Odtavia. Montfaucon has engraved 

o 

a relievo in which Hercules is repre ented as 
received into the heavens ; .and though it be 
oddly imagined (for he is attended by Fauns 
and Satyrs) yet it represents the hero as large 
and majestic, and agrees with what Ovid re¬ 
lates of him after his deification. Hercules is 
reported to have left many children ; by Deia- 
nira he had an only daughter, Macaria, by Me- 
leta Hylus ; Afer, Lydus, and Scythes, were 
also his sons. Besides these he is said to have 
had fifty sons by the fifty daughters of Thes- 
tius, to the whole of w hom, according to Athe- 
naeus, he had access in seven successive nights ; 
or, according to Pausanias, in one. This, 
though no doubt the stoutest of his adventures, 
was not however ranked by the ancients in the 
catalogue Of his labours. Bayle, at this story, 
hath expressed his surprize that Hercules, a 
demi-god only, should beget fifty children in 
one night, whilst his father, the chief of the 
gods, employed three in begetting Hercules. 
The number of his children must have been 
great, since above thirty persons who went by 
his name, had not only their actions but their 
offspring attributed to him. Hercules is re¬ 
ported to have been a great cater, and to have 
disputed the prize with one Leprous, inn con¬ 
test of this sort, wherein each, at a single meal, 
dispatching 'an ox, left the vidtory undecided. 
Here Leprcim ought to have stopped, but vainly 
challenging Hercules to single combat, he paid 
the forfeit for his vanity with his life. Hercules 
also said to have been of no less prowess in 


drinking: to be cdnvinced of this needs only to 
be considered the size of his goblet, which, 
though himself with one hand could lift and ex¬ 
haust it, required the strength of two men to 
support. One of the most celebrated Athenian 
orators observes, that writers took an extreme 
delight in celebrating the combats and bravery 
of Hercules, but did not make the least men¬ 
tion of his other qualities: he declares r< that 
part of the exalted character of Hercules, which 
they had neglected so much, would require an 
excellent orator ; and that had he thought of 
drawing it in his youth, he would have shewn 
his hero to have surpassed all other men in pru¬ 
dence, in knowlege, and justice, more than in 
bodily strength. We may confirm what Iso¬ 
crates hath here observed in regard to the 
knowlege of this hero, it being well known 
that the ancients considered him as intimately 
connected with the Muses ; whence he wassur- 
named Musagetes , i. e. their companion and 
conductor. These divinities were placed un¬ 
der his pfioteftion in the temple which Fulvius 
Nobilior built to his honour. Hercules, after 
his death, was deified by his father Jupiter, and 
Diodorus Siculus relates, that he was no sooner 
ranked amongst the gods than Juno, who had 
so violently persecuted him whilst on earth, 
adopted him for her son, and loved him with 

the tenderness of a mother. Hercules was af- 

* 

terwards married to Hebe, goddess of youth, 
his half-sister, with all the splendor of a celes¬ 
tial wedding ; but he refused the honour which 
Jupiter designed him, of being ranked with 
the twelve gods, alleging there was no vacancy; 
and that it would be unreasonable to degrade 
any other, god for the purpose of admitting him. 
The worship of Hercules began very early in 
Italy ; Evander, in Virgil, celebrates a festi¬ 
val in honour of this god, and acquaints Ae¬ 
neas that it was instituted in memory of his 
killing the monster Gacus. Politius was the 
founder of. this anniversary, and the Pi- 
narian family luid the care of the sacred rites. 
Both the Greeks and Romans honoured him 
as a god, and as such eredted to him temples. 
Hisvidlims were bulls and lambs, on account' 
of his preserving the flocks from wolves ; that 
is, delivering men from tyrants and robbers. 
He was worshipped by the ancient Latins un- 
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der the name of Dius, or Divus Fidius, that is, 
the guarantee or protestor of faith promised or 
sworn. They had a custom of calling this deity 
to witness by a sort of oath conceived in these 
terms. Me Dius Fidius! that is, so help me the 
god Fidiusl or Hercules. The Romans eredled 
many temples and altars to Hercules: there 
was in the Forum Boarium, or Ox market, a 
very antient altar dedicated to this god, said to 
be built by Evander; it was remaining in the 
time of Augustus, and was called Ara Maxima. 
Martial mentions a temple of Hercules near the 
PortaCapena :• he calls him the Lesser Hercules 
out of flattery to Domitian, who assumed the 
name of Hercules : he had one also without the 
gate Collina, another below the hill Aventinus, 
under the title of the Conqueror ; a third with¬ 
out the Latin Gate ; a fourth on the hillQuiri- 
nalis ; two others in the Flaminian Circus, one 
under the title of The Guardian, the other un¬ 
der that of The Hercules of the Muses: this 
temple was common to the Muses and Hercu¬ 
les, because it was believed that this hero had 
taught Evander letters when he came into 
Italy: authors mention another temple of this 
god, under the name of Hercules Propugnator, 
in which those soldiers who had served the 
term required of them, and gladiators who were 
dismissed from further service, hung up and 
dedicated their arms and bucklers. Pliny ob¬ 
serves, that the statue of Hercules in the Ox- 
market exhibited in some measure the-honours 
of the Roman triumphs, it being on those 
occasions dressed in a toga and embroidered 
tunic : some pretend it was borne in the pro¬ 
cession before the general’s chariot. The Scho¬ 
liast, or Aristophanes reports, that at Lindus, 
in the island of Rhodes, the sacred rites of 
Hercules were celebrated in a very extraordi¬ 
nary manner, the cause of which was this : Her¬ 
cules coming thither, and being pressed with 
hunger, took an ox by force from a country - 
man who was ploughing, and ate him up be¬ 
fore his face, the peasant all the while cursing 
and reviling him with the most opprobrious 
language. Some time after the Lindians hav¬ 
ing created an altar to Hercules, lie ordered, 
that the peasant whose ox he had taken should 
be his priest, and that he should repeat the 
san>e curses and maledictions whenever he 
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offered sacrifice to him; because, said he, I 
never ate with so good appetite. This custom 
the people of Lindus continued to observe in 
the sacred rites of the god. It has been re¬ 
marked, that many persons were fond of as¬ 
suming this celebrated name ; and that the 
Greeks ascribed to the Theban Hercules the 
adtions of all the rest; but the foundation of 
all was laid in the Egyptian, or Phoenician 
Hercules ; for the Egyptians did not borrow 
the name from the Grecians, but rather the 
Greeks, especially those who gave it to the son 
of Amphitryon, from the Egyptians, princi¬ 
pally because Amphitryon and Alcmena were 
both, according to Herodotus, of Egyptian 
descent. The name also from Harokel, a mer¬ 
chant, is of Phoenician extradt, and was given 
to the discoverers of new countries and foun¬ 
ders of colonies, who frequently signalized 
themselves no less by civilizing the inhabitants, 

and freeing them from the wild beasts that in- 

% 

fested their settlements, than by the commerce 
which they established, which no doubt wa 
the source of ancient heroism and war. How¬ 
ever the Phoenician and Egyptian hero of this 
name may have been distinguished by a mul¬ 
titude of authors, it appears, after the most 
diligent enquiry, that they were one and the 
same person. The Egyptians reckoned their 
Hercules to be seventeen thousand years older 
than their king Amasis: the Phoenicians were 
more modest, and only reckoned their hero 
coeval with the city of Tyre, which was two 
thousand three hundred years. Both nations 
paid an extreme veneration to Hercules, whom 
they anciently represented under no form, his 
temple being without any image; an unde¬ 
niable proof of his antiquity. 

Let us review the history of the Egyptian Her¬ 
cules. About the year of the world 2131, the 
person distinguished by the name of Hercules 
Assis succeeded Janias as king of Lower Egypt, 
being the last ofthcHycsos, or shepherd-kings, 
from Canaan, who had possessed that country 
269 years. He continued the war with the 
kings of Upper Egypt forty-nine years, and 
then, by agreement, withdrew with his sub- 
jedls, to the number of 240,000. In his re¬ 
treat he is said to have founded, first the city 
of Jerusalem, and afterwards,. that of, lyi’c, 
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where he was called Melearthas, or king of the 
city. From Egypt he brought the computa¬ 
tion of 365 daysto the year, and established it in 
his own kingdom, where it continued many ages 
In his voyages he visited Africa, where he con¬ 
quered Antaeus ; Italy; France ; Spain as far 
as Cadiz, where he slew Geryon, and'proceed¬ 
ed thence even to the British islands, settling 
colonies, and raising pillars wherever he came, 
as the standing monuments of himself, and of 
the patriarchal religion he had planted; for 
pillars placed on eminences in circular order 
were the temples of those early times, there 
being as yet no footsteps of idolatry either in 
Egypt or Phoenicia. To his arrival in these 
islands, and not in Liguria, must be applied 
whatever is related of his encounter with Al¬ 
bion and Bergion. Albion is the name given 
afterwards to this country, and by the mira¬ 
culous shower of stones during that engage 
meat, no more is intended, than that the inha¬ 
bitants were at last reconciled to Hercules, on 
account of the divine religion which he taught, 
and the great number of those open temples 
of stone he erected. In these expeditions he 
is said to have been attended by Apher, grand¬ 
son of Abraham, whose daughter he married, 
and by whom he had a son named Dodoras. 
To him the Phoenicians were indebted for the 
gainful trade of tin, which gave name to these 
islands, Britannia , it being derived from Ba- 
rat-anac, the land of tin . He also discovered 
the purple dye, and seems to have been the 
first who applied the load-stone, thcncc called 
lapis Hcraclius , to the purposes of navigation. 
He is supposed to have at last been drowned, 
and was believed to have become one of the 
first objects of idolatry amongst his country¬ 
men. The solemnities consecrated to him 
were performed in the night, as to one who, 
after all his labours, had at length gained a 
place and opportunity of resting. Mnnctho 
calls him Arclcs.—The Abbe lc Pluche ob¬ 
serves, that when mischievous animals multi¬ 
plied too fast in Egypt, cr notorious robbers 
infested the country, it was the custom to 
arm the most valiant of their youth, who offered 
themselves as volunteers for the expedition ,* 
upon which occasion the I lor us or image then 
exposed was armed with a club, and called 


Heracli, or Hercules, i. e. eminent in war, or 
the man of arms. He adds also, that the Ty¬ 
rians called their Hercules Ben Aleum, or the 
Invincible Son; whence, probably, the Greeks 
borrowed their Hercules, whom they fabled 
* to be the-son of Jupiter. Hercules is usually 
depicted in a standing attitude, with the skin 
of the Nemaen lion thrown over his shoulders, 
and leaning on his club, an inseparable attri¬ 
bute. The choice of Hercules, or his prefe¬ 
rence of Virtue to Vice, when solicited by both, 
makes one of the finest pictures of antiquity. 
In the famous statue of Hercules in the Far- 
nese palace at Rome, he leans on his club, and 
holds in his hands the apples of the Hesperides. 
In this statue, and indeed, all other figures of 
him, the principal idea which the artists en¬ 
deavoured to express was, that of a' person 
made to endure the greatest fatigues. r 'The 
chief attribute of Hercules/*- says Mr. Spence, 
or the most distinguishing charadter of his 
figure, is this incomparable strength that ap¬ 
pears all over him : his other attributes are 
his lion’s skin, his club, and his bow. We 
sometimes see Hercules, in the works of the 
artists, dressed in' his lion’s skin, in such a 
a manner, that the head and jaws of the lion 
appear over his head. This killer of monsters 
was himself tamed by love, and an absolute 
slave to women : he drank as immeasurably as 
he fought courageously. In the frequent le£ti- 
sterniums which the Romans made to Hercules, 
they used even to invoke him under his drunken 
charaftcr, as one finds by Statius; and a par¬ 
ticular friend of that poet had a very remark¬ 
able little figure of this god, which he used 
to place upon his table whenever any gaieties 
were carrying on there. I speak of this figure 
as so remarkable, because it had run through 
a series of the highest fortunes of any statue 
perhaps upon record. It was a Hercules in 
miniature, of brass, and cast by the famous 
Lysippus Before it came into the family of 
Statius’s friend, it belonged to Sylla, the Dic¬ 
tator; before him it was in Hannibal’s posses¬ 
sion, and was a particular favourite and fellow- 
traveller of his in his expedition into Italy, as 
before that it had accompanied Alexander the 
Great all through his expedition in the East. 
It was not a foot high, and so was portable 
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enough. He held a Cyathus in one hand, and 
his club in the other, with a mild, good-na¬ 
tured look, and that steady pleasure in drink¬ 
ing with which he is represented on an old 
gem, copied perhaps from this very figure by 
Admon, and belonging at present to the Mar¬ 
quis Verospi at Rome. As to Hercules’ amours, 

and his weaknesses for women, it was a very 

♦ 

common subject among the ancient artists to 
make Cupids taking away his club, or to re¬ 
present him, like the vast St. Christophers of 
the modern statuaries, bending under a little 
boy. This was to shew, that he who conquered 
all other difficulties was a slave to love, and 
that Cupid disarmed him of all his force; and 
this, I think, is yet more strongly expressed 
in all the figures which shew his favourite 
mistresses dressed up in his lion’s skin, which 
was his known military di'ess, or himself dress¬ 
ed up in their clothes. The chief scene of his 
effeminacies was in Asia, whilst he lived with 
Omphale, queen of Lydia. She indeed was not 
the only person with whom he made so despi¬ 
cable a figure, but it was with her that he aCted 
his low part the most notoriously. In some of 
his fits, Ovid tells us, he gave up his favourite 
robe, the lion’s skin to her, and put on Om- 
phale’s head-dress, gown, bracelets, and neck¬ 
lace ; in others, he attended her like a slave, 
with her umbrella, to keep the sup from her. 
Sometimes you hear of his holding the womens 
work-baskets for them whilst they were a-spin- 
ning; and sometimes he even joins them in 
their work, and sits down to spin himself.— 
There is a statue of Hercules with one of his 
mistresses, and most probably it js Omphale, 
as it is generally called, in the Farnesc pa¬ 
lace at Rome, in which you see him in a wo¬ 
man’s gown, and with the spindle in his hand. 
This statue of him is itself little, and the air 
of his face rendered so mean, that he looks 
much more like an old woman with a great 
beard than an hero. All Jiis dignity is, with 
much propriety, quite lost on this occasion ; 
and it is probable, that he sometimes made 
even a worse figure than this, for wc arc told 
that the women used to scpld him for work¬ 
ing so aukwardly, as lie was apt to do, and that 
he threw himself at their fept to deprecate the 

lashes they threatened him with. Indeed there 
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are so many of these faults and meannesses re¬ 
corded of Hercules by the ancients, that when 
one considers them, one is apt almost to lose 
sight of his great character, and to wonder how 
they could ever have given him the very fore¬ 
most place in this distinguished class of heroes, 
of those very few who, by their virtue, obtained 
a place among the chief of all the celestial dei¬ 
ties, in the highest heaven.” 

To the preceding remarks on the representations 
of Hercules, the following notices may be 
joined. There are figures which exhibit this 
. hero in the beauty of youth ; and with such 
features as leave his sex almost undecided.— 
His attractions resemble those which Glycera 
would have required in the youth entitled to 
her favours. Such also does he appear on a 
cornelian in the cabinet of Stosch. In most of 
his figures however, his forehead is lofty, and 
rather fleshy ; the bones of his eyes, from their 
projection and roundness, denote that strength 
and perseverance which characterized the fu¬ 
ture hero amidst those vexations which distend¬ 
ed his heart. 

The existence and the suppression of nerves and 
of muscles distinguish Hercules, obliged to 
put forth the strength of his arm against mon¬ 
sters and ruffians, and before he had accom¬ 
plished his labours, from Hercules purified by 
fire from the gross parts of body, and raised 
to participate the happiness of the Immortals: 
the man is impressed on the Hercules Farnese, 
and the god on the Hercules of the Belvedere, 
or the famous Torse. These characteristic 
discriminations will enable us to judge, whe¬ 
ther statues, without heads or attributes, be¬ 
longed to a divinity or man. 

The proportions of the head of Hercules to his 
neck, present us with the form of an invincible 
bull, as an indication of vigour and strength 
surpassing the human ; these parts in an ordi¬ 
nary man being reciprocally larger and less. 
The hair on the forehead, in all the fine heads 
of Hercules of all ages, appears stunted and 
flat, like that between the horns of a bull, and 
sei'vcs to distinguish the heads of this hero 
from those of lolc, who, like himself, is in- 

. vested in the skin of the lion, and has her hair 
hanging over her forehead in curls:—and from 
that of Apollo on a cornelian in tl^c Grand 
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Duke’s cabinet, engraved by Allion, a Grecian fines of the earth itself. Let the artists ad- 

artist. T his observation is of the more impor- mire in the contours of this body that conti- 

tance, as from a want of attention to it, the heads nuity of transition from one form to another, 

of Hercules, on a variety of coins, are errone- those flowing gradations which rise from each 

ously ascribed to Alexander and others.—The other like waves, and sinking, are swallowed 

ears of Hercules are represented as broken or up one by another. He will find, that in de- 

crushed, like those ot a Pancratiast, evidently fining this astonishing work he never can be 

from his having in that capacity gained the certain of doing it with justice; for the direc- 

prize in the games which he himself instituted tion of its convexity, which he takes for his 

at Elis, in honour of Pelops, son of Tantalus ; guide, eludes him in his progress, and everin- 

as for a similar reason were those of Pollux. dining toadifferent diredion, bewilders at once 

Mutilated as is the Torse of Hercules already both his eye and his hand- The bones seem 

mentioned, so as to have neither head, arms, invested with the pliancy of skin, and the mus- 

nor legs, it notwithstanding, presents to an cles are full without superfluity. In a word, 

intelligent spedator, the consummate efforts it may be questioned, if this Hercules does not 

of art. The artist hath exhibited in it the approach more nearly to the perfe<5tion of the 

great idea of a body more than human, the art than even the Apollo itself, 

several parts of which are perfe&ly developed. Nothing can render the discriminative qualities 
and of a nature so exalted, as to chara&erize of this Torse, or,, as it is called, the Belvedere 

the divine tranquillity. Hercules here ap- Hercules, more obvious, than a comparison of 

pears at the moment when purified by fire it with other figures of the same hero, and es- 

from the imperfedtions of humanity, he has pecially with the Hercules Farnese, the work 

obtained the gift of immortality and a place of Glycon. In this statue Hercules is repre- 

amongst the gods. He is represented as sen ted as resting in the midst of his labours, 

no longer needing sustinence, nor obliged to The statuary exhibits him with his veins swol- 

exert the strength of his arm. No vein is len, and muscles enlarged by extraordinary 

perceptible in the figure ; his body is formed exertion. He appears as if warm, and taking 

for enjoyment and not for food; his belly is breath after his confli6t in the gardens of the 

full without being large. So far as his attitude Hesperides, the fruit of which he holds in his 

can be judged of, he is sitting with his arm hand. Glycon shews himself not less a poet 

over his head, and reposing after his labours. than Apollonius, by rising above the ordinary • 

In this manner he is shown on two ancient forms of manhood, in the expression of the 

monuments preserved in the VHla Albani; the muscles, which appear like hillocks pressed 

one a large marble bason, the other the famous together; it being the aim of the artist to ex- 

bas-relief, named the Reconciliation, and the press an energetic elasticity of fibres by con- 

Apotheosis of Hercules, with the inscription, trailing the muscles, and giving them a cir- 

HPAKAH2 ANAriATOMENOS, the Repose of Hercu- cular tension. It is in this light that the figure 

lc$. The disposition of his body, the head di- must be considered, or the poetic genius of the 

retfted upward, the serenity on his counte- master will be censured as extravagant, and 

nance suggest the idea of his being occupied the ideal strength of the work as wildly enor- 

in a review of his great exploits. His back mous. 

even, if the expression be allowable, seems to Of Glycon antiquity hath handed down no informa- 
bend beneath the weight of his profound me- tion ; and the Abbe Dubos was mistaken when 

ditations. His chest powerfully elevated, pre- he asserted, that Pliny had spoken of the Her- 

sents that breast against which he crushed the culcs Farnese. For from the inscription, no- 

formidable giant: the strength and length thing further can be inferred, than that this, 

of his thighs display that agility which his chicf-d’ oeuvre, was not anterior to that of 

overtook the stag with brazen feet; of that Apollonius, since the form of the omega in the 

indefatigable hero, who traversing regions inscription is exa6tly the same. 

without number, proceeded even to the con- HERCULIS COLUMNAE, THE PILLARS OF 
Vol. L 3 E 
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HERCULES, two lofty mountains, the one 
at the southern extremity of Spain, and the 
other on the opposite coast of Africa. These 
which the ancients denominated Calpe and 
Abyla, were supposed to have been separated 
by Hercules to open a passage between the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

HERCYNNA. See Hercynnia . 

HERCYNNIA, a Grecian festival in honour of 
Ceres, who was called Hercynna, which title 
she had from a daughter of Trophonius, so 
named, the play-fellow of Proserpine, and com¬ 
panion of Ceres when she travelled over the 
world. Hercynna was represented as carry¬ 
ing a goose. 

HERES, on HERE MART I A, goddess of Heirs 
among the Romans, reputed a companion of 
Mars, and surnamed Martia from him, on ac¬ 
count of the frequent contests occasioned by 
inheritances and successions.' As soon as an 
inheritance fell to any person, he went imme¬ 
diately to pay homage and sacrifice to this 
goddess, and to thank her. 

HERESIDES, Nymphs who attended Juno when¬ 
ever she went to the bath. 

HER1LUS, a king mentioned in the Aeneid, to 
whom, at his birth, his mother Feronia had 
given three lives and triple arms. He was 
killed by Evander under the walls of Praeneste, 
who, with his three lives, took from him as ma¬ 
ny suits of armour. 

HERMAE, in antiquity, statues of Mercury, call¬ 
ed by the Greeks Hermes. They were made of 
marble, and sometimes of brass, without arms 
or feet, and set up by both the Greeks and 
Romans. Juvenal compares a person who had 
degenerated from the virtues of his ancestors 
to one of these statues. These Hermae were 
placed in cross-paths and great roads, because 



over the high-ways. The Hermae were in¬ 
vented at Athens, and eredted in the porches 
of temples, and at the doors of houses. The 
orator Aeschines mentions the porch of the 
Hermae at Athens, where were three very re¬ 
markable statues of this sort, set up in honour 
of those Athenians who had routed the Per¬ 
sians near the river Strymon,. Hipparchus, 
son of Pisistratus, crcdicd certain Hermae in 
the city and villages of Attica, on which were 


engraven wise sentences and moral instruc¬ 
tions. Cicero, a great lover of antiquity, be¬ 
ing informed by his friend Attic us, then at 
Athens, that he had found some Hermae, ad¬ 
dresses him thus: Your marble Hermae 

with heads of brass, found in Mount Partilicus, 
give me great pleasure, you will oblige me, very 
much if you will send them to me, with what 

other curiosities you can find at Athens/'- 

Antiquity furnishes us with compound Hermae, 
or statues of Mercury joined with some other 
deity, the principal of which are as follow: 

1. Herm-Athena, a statue representing Mer¬ 
cury and Minerva, (called by the Greeks 
Athene) in one figure. Pomponius Atticus 
having found one of these rare statues at 
Athens, writes to his friend Cicero, that he 
would send it him to adorn his library. It 
was natural to see Mercury and Minerva 
joined in the same statue, the one deity pre¬ 
siding over eloquence, the other over arts and 
sciences. On the reverse of a medal of the em¬ 
peror Adrian, who piqued himself upon his 
learning and eloquence, is an Herm-Athena. 

2. Herm-Heracles , a statue compounded of 
Mercury and Hercules, which union shewed 
that strength must be backed with eloquence, 
or that eloquence has the art of overcoming 
monsters. 3. Herm-Eros , a statue of Mercury 
and Cupid, called by the Greeks Eros; which 
union seemed to intimate, that eloquence is a 
necessary qualification in a lover. 4. Hem - 
Harpocrates , a figure of Harpocrates, the Egyp¬ 
tian god of Silence, with wings at his feet like 
Mercury; intimating, perhaps, cither that 
silence may be eloquent in love, or that mes¬ 
sengers, who are entrusted with secrets, should 
be careful to observe it. 5. Hcrm-Anubis , a 
compound representation of Mercury and the 
Egyptian god Anubis, who is described almost 
in the same manner with Mercury. 

HERMAEA, ancientGreckui festivals in honour 
of Hermes or Mercury. There were several 
of them* one celebrated by the Phencatac in 
Arcadi, a second by the Cylicnians in Eiis, a 
third by the Tanagracans in Bocotia, where 
Mercury was represented with a ram upon his 
shoulder, because he was said, in time of a 
plague, to have walked through the city in 
that manner, curing the sick; in memory of 
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which adtion, it was customary at this festival 
for one of the most beautiful youths in the 
city, to' carry round its walls a ram in imita¬ 
tion of the god ; a fourth was observed in Crete, 
when it was usual for the servants to sit down 
at the table, whilst their masters stood by and 
waited, a custom likewise practised at the 
Roman Saturnalia ; lastly, a fifth was observed 
by the Athenian boj^s, in the Gymnasium, or 
school of exercise at Athens, at which no 
adult persons were allowed to approach, but 
the Gymnasiarch, who, if he suffered any such 
to be present, underwent the same punish¬ 
ment with the corrupters of free-born youth. 
This prohibition seems to have arisen from 
the unnatural commerce formerly pradtised at 
this solemnity. 

HERMANUBIS, one of the names of the Egyp¬ 
tian god Ami bis. See Anubisy Barker. 

HERMAPHRODITUS, the son of Hermes and 
Aphrodite, i. e. of Mars and Venus, was edu¬ 
cated by the Naiades on Mount Ida. He was 
a great hunter, and roaming through different 
regions in pursuit of his amusement, came at 
length to Caria, where, happening to refresh 
himself in a fountain, Salmacis the Nymph of 
it became enamoured of him, and solicited the 
gratification of her passion, but Hermaphro- 
ditus, notwithstanding her impoi'tunity, re¬ 
maining inexorable, she sought to subdue him 
by embraces, and, seizing him in her arms, 
implored the gods that their bodies might 
thenceforth be united. Her request was grant¬ 
ed, but the jundiion was so formed, that the 
discriminations of theirsexes continued distindt. 
It is added, that Hcrmaphroditus also entreat¬ 
ed that all whb bathed in that fountain might 


experience his fate. 


Some represent this 


Table of the poets as a figurative description 
of marriage; yet a modern author supposes, 
that as the fountain Salmacis, near the city 
of Halicarnassus, was inclosed with high walls, 
very indecent scenes were there transacted ; 
but that a certain Greek of the colony, crcdting 
an inn for the reception of strangers, the 
barbarians who resorted to it, by their inter¬ 
course with the Greeks, improved their man¬ 
ners, and became softened and civilized. —• 


This solution, however, appears forced and 
far-fetched. 4 


HERMATHENA. See Hcrmdc. 

HERMEROS. See Her mac. 

HERMES, a name of Mercury. See Her mac. 

HERMHARPOCRATES. See Her mac. 

HERMHERCULES. See Her mac. 

HERMIONE, daughter of Mars and Venus, was 
the wife of Cadmus. Her nuptials were graced 
by the presence of all the celestial divinities 
but Juno, and she was presented with a splen¬ 
did veil, and a curious necklace, the work of 
Vulcan himself. Both she and her husband 
were changed into serpents, and became inha¬ 
bitants of the Elysian fields. See Cadmus and 
Harmonia . 

HERMIONE, daughter of Menelaus and Helen, 
was betrothed by her grandfather to Orestes, 
but afterwards given by her father to Pyrrhus, 
as the reward of his services in the war against 
Troy. Orestes, however, not brooking the 
disappointment, slew his rival in the temple of 

Apollo, and recovered his promised wife.- 

Some pretend that Hermione, piqued at her 
husband’s attention to Andromache, united 
with Orestes to destroy him. 

HERMOGENES, an architedt who assisted in 
building the splendid temple which the Mag- 
ncsians eredted to Diana. 

HERMOTIMUS, or HERMOTINUS, a cele¬ 
brated prophet of the Clasomenians, whose soul 
is said to have occasionally wandered from his 
body into the remotest part of the earth, for 
the purpose of explaining futurity. His wife, 
it is pretended, availed herself of the opportu¬ 
nity whilst, during one of these excursions, 
the body lay untenanted, to commit it without 
remorse to the flames. Hermotimus was at no 
loss on the occasion, for his countrymen pro¬ 
vided him with a temple, and from that time' 
honoured him at Clazomenae, as a god. 

HERO, the celebrated priestess of Venus at Scs- 
tos, inhabited a tower on the shore of the Hel¬ 
lespont. . Having engaged the affedtion of Le- 
andcr, a youth of Ahydos, he every night swum 
from the opposite shore to visit her by the gui¬ 
dance of a torch which lie planted on her tower. 
It happening in a ternpestubus night that the 
torch was extinguished, Leander, by mistaking 
his course, perished in the waves. Hero, on 
hearing his fate, threw herself from hcrtowei', 
and was drowned. 

3 E 2 
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HERO in ancient theology and mythology, a i piter, bountiful and element. The artists im- 

great and illustrious person of mortal nature, pressed charatferistic forms on their heroes, by 

though, by the populace, supposed to partake giving to particular parts a more than natural 

of immortality, and after death placed by them prominence. They animated the muscles, and 

in the number of their gods. The word cor- braced them with a more than human vigour: 

responds to the Latin beros, and the Greek in great enterprizes they displayed all the ener- 

*W, semi-deus, demi-god. St. Augustine ob- gies of their nature. Thus, m the supposed 

serves that it is highly probable some one of Gladiator of Agasias of Ephesus, a statue pre- 

Tuno’s sons was originally called by this name, served in the Villa Borghese, the features are 

that goddess being called in Greek ‘H f „ : or it caught from a particular face, but the muscles 

may be, that great men were distinguished by of the sides are more elevated, and have more 

this appellation in allusion to the opinion of the adtion and elasticity than in na ure. A still 

ancients, that virtuous persons, after their more striking example may be seen in the same 

deaths, inhabit the wide expanse of the air, muscles of the Laocoon, when compared with 

which is Tuno’s province. Isiodorus is inclined the correspondent parts of deified or d.vine 

to think, that heroes were thus called quasi figures, such as the Hercules and Apollo Bel- 

aeroes, acrci, persons of superior merit, and videre. In the Laocoon, the action of the 

worthy of heaven. Plato derives the word from muscles is carried to the extremest verge of 

the Greek »«?, love, as intimating that the he- truth. Swollen like waves, they all tend to 

roes sprung either from the communication of exhibit the utmost contest of strength in the 

a god' with a woman, or of a goddess with a midst of pain and resistance. In the Torse, 

man: others derive the name from the Greek or deified Hercules, the same muscles have an 

£io£ 03 , to speak , heroes being persons who, by ideal form of the most perfect beauty : elevated 

their eloquence, led the people at their plea- but with a flowing surface like the undulation 

sure : others again, from the Greek the of the sea in a calm. Of the Apollo, a figure 

earth, the heroes, on their principle, being the divinely beautiful, the muscles possess the ut- 

Dii Terrcstres, or gods of the earth. Heroes, most delicacy : raised into waves almost im¬ 

properly, were persons partly of divine and perceptible, they are less obvious to the touch 

partly of human extraction, being the offspring than the sight. 

of a deity and a mortal. Thus Achilles wasson Considered under these different points of view, 
of the goddess Thetis, by Peleus; Hercules, and beauty was the principal object of the artists, 
Aeneas, of Jupiter by Alcmena and Aeneas; of who were authorised also by poetic descriptions 

Venus and Anchises. Aherothen coincides with in the configuration of young heroes to leave 

the idea of a demi-god; and Lucianaccordingly the spectator undecided in respeCt to their sex; 
defines a hero to be a medium between a god as is evident in the representation of an Achilles, 
and a man ; or rather a composition of both. whose personal charms were such, that, in a 

The word is also used in various other signifi- female dress, he continued undiscovered a- 

cations; but these are foreign to our purpose. mongst the daughters of Lycomedcs. The 
As the ancients established an inviolable distinc-I same problematical beauty may be attributed 
tion between human beauty and divine, so, in by the artist to Theseus, who, disguised as a 

the representation of their heroes, they ap- female, went from Troezcne to Athens. Pau- 

proached the limits of divinity, but without sanias describes him as wearing a long robe 

passing beyond them, or confounding the deli- which reached to his feet, and mentions his Je- 

cate discriminations of the two natures. Bat- ing taken for a beautiful female, by the work- 

tus, for example, on the medals of Cyrene, men at the temple of Apollo, wnowereasto- 

wants only the look of pleasure to become a nished to sec a young woman of such exquisite 

Bacchus, or a trait of divine greatness to make beauty walking unattended. This idea how- 

him an Apollo. Minos, on the medals of ever of beauty, and attention to age, hath too 

Gnossus, without that look of pride which be- often been violated, and especially in the works 

speaks human royalty, would resemble a Ju- of the painters. 
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HEROIC AGE, that age or period of the world 
wherein the heroes, or those called by the 
poets the children of the gods , are supposed to 
have lived. The Heroic Age coincides with 
the fabulous age. See Fabulous . 

HEROIS, a Grecian festival celebrated every 
ninth year by the Delphians, in honour of some 
heroine ; as may be learned from the name.— 
We are told by Plutarch that there were in it 
many mysterious rites, and, among the rest, 
a representation of something corresponding to 
Semele’s resurrection. 

HEROPHIL'A., the name of the Erythraean Si¬ 
byl, who, in the reign of Tarquin, coining to 
Rome, offered him the nine Sibylline books ; 
but he objecting to the price demanded for 
them, she burnt three, and then three more, 
and at last received as much for the remainder 

as she had demanded for the nine.--See 

Sibyls. 

HERSE, daughter of Cecrops, and sister of Pan- 
drosus and Aglauros. She was beloved by Mer¬ 
cury. See Arrhephoria . 

HERSILI A, wife of Romulus, one of the Sabines, 
lamenting the loss of her husband, was by Ju¬ 
no admitted into heaven, and named the god¬ 
dess Hora, Horta, Orta, or Ora. Her temple 
stood always open, and was situated in the 
Quirinal hill. 

HERTA, oh HERTHA, an idol or deity wor¬ 
shipped by the ancient Germans, particularly 
in the island Rugen. In the middle of a wood 
stood a sacred cart, covered with a carpet, and 
attended by a priest, who knowing the time of 
the goddess’s coming, drove the cart, drawn 
by wild oxen, to the temple, where certain 
persons a&ingas officers of the ceremony, were 
thrown into an adjoining lake, as victims to 
the goddess. There is still a thick wood to be 
seen, and a lake in which no one dares to fish, 
both being supposed to belong to this goddess. 
1 hey have a story that some fishermen, having 
brought a bark thither, for the purpose of fish- 
ing, could not find it the next morning. Some 
authors think they worshipped the earth under 
the name of I-Ierta, or Hertlm, and that the an¬ 
cient Britons likewise built a temple to this 
deity, the remains of which arc the famous 
Stonehenge, on Salisbury-plain. Her festivals 
were generally solemnized in the night, whence 


might come the English custom of reckoning 
by the night, as seven-night , fortnight . 

HESIOD, was born at Asira, a city of Boeotia, 
and was priest of the Muses on Mount Helicon, 

. by whose particular favour it is said he com¬ 
menced poet when keeping sheep. Some au¬ 
thors make him more ancient than Homer, 
others his contemporary, and others again as¬ 
sert that he lived long after him. This last 
opinion seems most probable, for there is great 
room to believe, with Porphyry, that Hesiod 
lived about an hundred, or, with Velleus Pa¬ 
terculus, one hundred and twenty years after 
Homer. It is said that Hesiod was killed by 
the Locrians, who threw him into the sea, but 
that his body being carried to land by dolphins, 
the guilty were discovered, and put to death. 
There are still extant two of Hesiod’s poems ; 
one of them, and the most excellent. Is entitled 
The Works and the Days, and contains pre¬ 
cepts on agriculture ; the other is his Theogo- 
ny, or generation of the gods. A poem enti¬ 
tled The Buckler is also attributed to him, but 
the most judicious critics consider it as written 
by a later author. What is related of the con¬ 
test between Homer and Hesiod has all the ap¬ 
pearance of fidlion. Hesiod, in speaking of 
his poetical combat at the funeral of Amphida- 
mas, neither mentions the name of the con¬ 
quered, n6r takes any notice of Homer. 

HESIONE, daughter of Laomedon, king of 
Troy, was, by order of the oracle, exposed to 
a vast sea monster, sent by Neptune. Hercu¬ 
les delivered her, and bestowed her on Tela¬ 
mon. Hesione redeemed her brother Priam us, 
who was afterwards king of Troy. See Laome¬ 
don, Telamon . 

HESPERA, on HESPERATHUSA, one of the 
Hesperides. 

HESPERIDES, the three daughters of Hesperus, 
Aeglc, Arethusa, and Hcspera, or Hesperethu- 
sa. Apollonius, in his Argonautics, cal Is them 
Hespera, Acgle, and Erytheis. Hesiod, in his 
Theogony, makes them daughters of Nox, or 
Night, and seats them in the same place with 
the Gorgons, at the extremities of the West, 
near Mount Atlas, on which account he consi¬ 
ders them as the oilspring of Night, because 
the sun sits there. When Juno was married, 
she gave Jupiter a tree that bore golden fruit. 
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which tree was kept by the Nymphs Hesperides, 
under the guard.of a dragon born of Typhon 
and Echidna, having an hundred heads, and as 
many voices. Hercules was commanded by 
Eurystheus to fetch away this golden produce, 
but not knowing where it grew, the Nymphs 
of Eridanus advised him to go to Nereus, who 
eluded his enquiry, by assuming various shapes, 
but at last sent him to Prometheus, from whom 
he obtained the information wanted; after which 
he vanquished the dragon, and brought the 
precious fruit to Eurystheus. The gardens of 
the Hesperides are placed by some authors at 
Larach, a city of Fez; by others at Bernich, a 
city of Barca, which better corresponds with 
the fable ; others seat them in the province of 
Susa, in Morocco ; lastly, Rudbeck places these 
gardens in Sweden. Pliny and Solinus make 
the dragon to have been no other than an arm 
of the sea, with which the garden was encom¬ 
passed, and which defended its entrance. Var- 
ro contends that the golden fruit were nothing 
but sheep ;* others affirm, with more probabi¬ 
lity, that they were oranges. Mythologists 
have given several explanations of the fable of 
the Hesperides, but that of the ingenious Ab¬ 
be la Pluche seems the most probable. The 
Phoenicians, says this author, were the earliest 

x 

navigators, and their trade to Hesperia and 
Spain was one of the noblest branches of their 
commerce : hence they brought back exquisite 
wines, rich ore of gold and silver, and that fine 
wool to which they gave the dye of so precious 
a purple. From the coast of Mauritania they 
drew the best corn, and by the way of the Red 
Sea they exchanged iron-ware and tools of small 
value for ivory, ebony, and gold dust ; but as 
the voyage was long, the adventurers were 
obliged to associate, and prepare their cargoes 
in winter, so as to set out early in the spring. 
The public sign exposed on these occasions was 
a tree with golden fruit, to denote* the riches 
arising from this commerce ; the dragon which 
guarded the tree signified the danger and dif¬ 
ficulty of the voyage ; the Capricorn, or some¬ 
times single horn placed at the root, expressed 
the month or season ; and the three months of 
winter, during which they prepared for the ex¬ 
pedition, were represented by three Nymphs, 
who were supposed to be proprietors of the 


tree which bore the golden fruit, and had the 
name of Hesperides. 

The killing the dragon and carrying offi the fruit 
was the twelfth labour of Hercules. 

HESPERETHUSA^ daughter of Hesperus, and 
one of the Hesperides. See Hesperides . 

HESPERUS, according to some authors, was 
brother, or son, of Atlas, but, as others sup. 
pose, son of Cephalus and Aurora. He is said 
to have reigned in Italy, which, from him, was 
called Hesperia, and to have been greatly es¬ 
teemed for his piety towards the gods, and for 
his justice and humanity to his subjetfs. He 
was much addicted to the study of the heavenly 
bodies, and going to the top of Mount Atlas 
to view the stars, was borne away by a tempest, 
which made it be imagined that he was rapt up 
into heaven, on which he was worshipped as a 
god ; and that his name might be ever ho¬ 
noured, the brightest of the stars was, from 
him, denominated Hesper, Hesperugo, Vesper, 
and Vesperugo. This luminary was called the 
evening star, when it sets after the sun, but 
when it rises before the sun. Phosphorus, Lu¬ 
cifer, or the st#r of the morning. Hesperus 
left three daughters, who were known by the 

€< As the 


had such 


common appellation of Hesperides . 
star of Venus/’ says Mr. Spence, 
a variety of names and offices assigned to it, so 
there is a great deal of difference in the manner 
of representing it ; so great, that it is some¬ 
times represented even under the figure of a 
male, as well as that of a female. When con¬ 
sidered as a planet, it is directed by Venus, in 
her chariot drawn by doves ; but when it is 
considered as the morning or evening star, 
it is dire&ed by a boy, or a young man, who 
is sometimes called Lucifer under both those 
cliaradlers, but more generally Lucifer for the 
former, and Hesperus for the latter. Others 
do not change the name, but satisfy themselves 
with changing his horses, giving him a white 
one for the morning, as Lucifer or Phosphorus, 
and a black one for the evening, as Hesperus. 
Though the poets mark the beauty of Luciicr 
or Hesperus, and call him the brightest ol all 
the host of heaven, yet they represent him as 
with a gloomy aspect on melancholy occasions. 
PI is office was to call Aurora, and he had the 
privilege of leaving the heavens the last of all 
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the stars. From the poets being so particular HILARIA, an ancient Roman festival, observed 
in their descriptions of Lucifer, I doubt not on the 8th of the kalends of April, or the 25th 

but that the ancient artists, and particularly day of March, in honour of the goddess Cybele, 


the painters, represented him under all his cha¬ 
racters, though I have never yet met with him 
or either of his horses on any antique : where I 
have seen him, he is always represented as a 

► 

youth, either before the chariot of the sun, as 
forerunner of the day, with a torch, as Lucifer., 
or Phosphorus, or before the chariot of the 
moon, as forerunner of the night, without a 
torch, as Hesperus/ 7 

HESTIA, one of the Hesperides. See also Fire. 
HESUS, the great divinity of the Gauls. See 
Esus. 

HESYCHIA, daughter of Thespius. 
HESYCHIODAE, priestess of the Furies so cal¬ 
led. See Furies. 

% 

HEURIPPA, a surname of Diana. 

H1ARBAS, son of Jupiter, by Garamantis, 

9 

daughter of Garamas, king of Lydia. See 
Iarbas. 

H1CETAON, son of Laomedon, and brother <of 
Priam. 

Also the father of Thymoetes, who accompanied 
Aeneas to Italy. ' : 

HIEMALIA. See Brumalia. 

HIE MS, or Winter, is represented old and de- 
crepid, and is distinguished from the other 
seasons by his crown of reeds, by birds in his 
hand, or a . beast at his feet, and :by being 
clothed when the others are naked. 

HIERA, the beautiful wife of Telephus, king of 
Mysia. ' * 

Also the mother of Pandarus and Bitias was thus 
named. 

HI ERA X, the youth who woke Argos toapprize 
him that Mercury was stealing lo. The god to 
punish him, metamorphosed him to a bird of 
prey. 

HlEllOCORACES, the sacred crozvs. See Mi¬ 
thras. 

HIEROMANTIA. See Divination. 
HIEROPHANTES, chief priest in the mysteries 
of Ceres. See Eleusinia. 

II1L.AIRA, or ILAIR A, daughter of Leucippus 
and P hi led ice, was, together with Phoebe her sis- 
ter, whilstgoingtoniarry Lynccusand Idastheir 
cousins, carried olF by Castor and Pollux, by the 
iormcr of whom Hilaira lmd a son named Anagon. 


mother of the gods. The Romans took this 
feast originally from the Greeks. The festival 
was so named from the various expressions of 
joy and mirth at its celebration. The statue 
of the goddess was carried in procession through 
the streets of the city: the day was spent in 
all kinds of masquerades, and all persons were 
permitted to appear in whatever dress or dis¬ 
guise they thought proper, so that the lowest 
of the people often counterfeited the garb and 
dignity of the highest magistrates. The day 
before the festival was consumed in tears and 
mourning, the reason of which, and of the joy 
which succeeded, being probably this: Cybele 
represented the earth, which, at that time of 
the year, begins to feel the kindly warmth of 
the spring, and to pass from winter to sum¬ 
mer, . so that this sudden transition from sor¬ 
row to joy was an emblem of the vicissitude 
of these .successive seasons. According, how¬ 
ever, to Macrobius and Lampridius, this festi¬ 
val was intended to express the joy conceived 
at the birth of the gods. Gasatibon maintains, 
that, besides this' particular signification, the 
word Hilaria was the general appellative of any 
day of joy and festivity, whether public or 
private, social or domestic ; but from this Sal- 
masius dissents. Tristan distinguishes between 
Hilaria and Hilariac ; the former, according 
to him, were public* rejoicings, and the latter 
prayers made in consequence of them, or of 
private occasions, as marriages and the like. 
The expressions of public hilarity lasted seve¬ 
ral days, during which all mourning and fu¬ 
neral ceremonies were suspended. 

HIL All IT AS, on CHEERFULNESS, is repre¬ 
sented with a branch of laurel or palm as her 
distinguishing emblem, and a cornucopia.— 
€f I have,” says Mr. £ pence, “ seen this god- 
gess often on medals with a palm-branch, the 
token of peace, sometimes with two or three 

children about her, and sometimes without 

► 

any; the former, I suppose, is meant to sig¬ 
nify the happy state of married men, and the 
other that of bachelors.” 

HIPl’ALIMUS, son of 1‘elops and Ilippodamia, 
was one of the Argonauts. 
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HIPPASUS, son of Ceyx, aided Hercules, in op¬ 
position to Eurytus. 

One of the Centaurs killed at the marriage of 
Pirithous, was so called; as was an illegitimate 
son of Priam, and also a son of Leucippe. See 
Agrionia, and Cbarops. 

HIPPE, daughter of Chiron, being pregnant, and 
fearing her father's displeasure, the gods, out 
of pity, changed her to a mare, and afterwards 
transferred her to heaven. * 

HIPPENS, an illegitimate son of Hercules by a 
daughter of Thestius. 

HIPPO, one of the Oceanides. 

HIPPIUS, HIPPOCOURIUS, HIPPODROMUS, 
names of Neptune, from his superintendance of 
horsemanship. 

HIPPOCAMPI, sea-horses, by which at times 
the chariot of Neptune was drawn. These 
Hippocampi had tails of fishes, and only two 
feet, which resembled the fore-feet of a horse, 

• on which account they are distinguished by 
Virgil as biped horses. Statius hath prettily 
described the manner in which Neptune goads 
them with his trident. 

HIPPOCENTAUR, a fabulous monster. The 
Hippocentaurs, who, as well as the Centaurs, 
were inhabitants of Thrace, seem, as the 
names themselves intimate, to have differed 
from the Centaurs in this, that the latter rode 
on bullocks, and the former on horses. See 
Centaur . 

HIPPOCOON, one of the hunters of the Caly- 
donian boar, and son of Oebalus, the brother 
of Tyndarus, was put to death by Hercules 
for excluding his brother frbm the kingdom of 
Lacedaemon. 

Hippocoon, father of Enarsphorus, who formed 
the design of carrying off Helena. 

Hippocoon, son of Hyrtacus, a hero at the games 
in the fifth Odyssey. 

HIPPOCORYSTES, son of Aegyptus, and also 
of Hippocoon. 

HIPPOCRATE, daughter of Thespius. 

HIPPOCRAT1A, feasts celebrated in honour of 
Neptune by the inhabitants of Arcadia. 

HIPPOCRENAE, H1PPOCRENIDES, names 

common to the Muses from the famous foun¬ 
tain Helicon, which by the Greeks was called 
Hippocrem?. The celebrated horse Pegasus 
striking his hoof against a rock, caused the 


waters of this fountain to issue forth and be¬ 
come musical. 

HIPPODAMAS, a Trojan chief slain by Achilles 
iri the Iliad. 

HIPPODAME, one of the females attendant on 
Penelope. 

HIPPOD AMI A, daughter of Oenomaus, king of 
Elis, was, on account of her extreme beauty, 
solicited in marriage by most of the princes of 
Greece, but her father having learnt from an 
oracle, that he should be killed by his son-in- 
law, resolved to bestow her only on him who 
should overcome him in the race, and that 
whomsoever he vanquished should die: he 
therefore proclaimed chariot-races, hoping to 
elude the decree of the oracle by means of his 
horses, which were remarkably fleet.——Oeno¬ 
maus conquered, and thirteen competitors 
were put to death ; but Pelops, son of Tan¬ 
talus, king of Phrygia, the fourteenth, having 
corrupted Myrtilus,. the charioteer of Oeno¬ 
maus, one of the wheels was left unpinned, in 
consequence of which the chariot was over¬ 
thrown, and the king mortally wounded.-. 

Befoie his death, however, he requested Pelops 
to revenge him on the unfaithful Myrtilus, 
which he is said to have done by throwing him 
when he came for his bribe, from a precipice 
into the sea. Both the daughter and kingdom 
of Oenomaus fell to the lot of Pelops, who 
gave his name to all Peloponnesus. This 
Hippodamia is said to have been the first who 
instituted female races on theOlympic Stadium, 
and also the first female who gained, in those 
races, the Olympic crown. 

Hippodamia, daughter of Adrastus, and wife of 
Pirithous, king of the Lapithae, for whom the 
war commenced between the Centaurs and La- 
pithae, in consequence of the violence offered 
her by Eurytus. Propertius calls her Isco- 
mache. 

There were several others of this name, viz. a 
daughter of Danaus, a daughter of Briscs and 
priestess of Achilles, and a daughter of An- 
chises w ho married Alcathous. 
HIPPODAMUS, a Trojan taken by Ulysses. 
HIPPO DICE, one of the daughters of Danaus. 
HIPPODROMUS, a son of Plercules. 
HIPPOLOCHUS, son of Beilerophon, and father 
of Glaucus. 
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Antimachus had also a sou so called, who fell in 
the Trojan war. 

HIPPOLYTE, queen of the Amazons. See the 
Tenth Labour of Hercules. 

- HIPPOLYTE. See Acastus . 

HIPFOLYTUS, son of Theseus and Hippolyte, 
queen of the Amazons, after whose death he 
married Phaedra, sister of Ariadne, whose 
lewdness sufficiently l'etaliated his cruelty to 
her sister. Phaedra indulging an- incestuous 
passion for her son-in-law Hippolytus, a youth 
of uncommon virtue and chastity, was repulsed 
by him. On this, her love turned to hatred, 
and she accused him to Theseus of an attempt 
to ravish her. Theseus, uxorious and old, too 
easily admitted the accusation. The youth, to 
escape his father’s resentment, effected an es¬ 
cape in his chariot. The horses, however, 
being frightened at some, phocae or sea-calves 
by chance upon the shore, ran off, and throw¬ 
ing Hippolytus from his seat, dragged him 
through woods and over rocks, till they occa¬ 
sioned his death. It is said that Aesculapius, 
at Diana’s request, (for Hippolytus was a great 
hunter), restored him to life* after which he 
went into Italy, and called himself Ver- 
bius. 

Hippolytus, one of the rebel Giants slain by Mer¬ 
cury. 

Of this name also were a son of Aegyptus ; and a 

. son of a king of Sicyon, beloved by Apollo. 

HIPPOMACHUS, a Trojan chieftain, killed by 
Leon te us. 

HIPPOMEDON, son of Nisimachus and Mythi- 
dice, was one of the seven chiefs against Thebes, 
and fell by the hand of Acastus. 

HIPPOMEDUSA, one of the Danaides. 

HIPPOMENES, son of Macareus, or Megareus 
and Meropc. Sec Atalanta . 

H1PP0NA, an inferior rural deity who presided 

over horses : a figure of her was generally placed 
in stables. 

IIIPPONOUS, father ofCapaneus and Periboea, 
was killed by the thunder-bolts ofjupiter whilst 
engaged against Thebes. 

Hipponous, the original name of Bellerophon, 
because he first taught the art of governing 
hort/cs with a bridle; but having killed Bclle- 
nm, king of Corinth, he was afterwards called 

Bcllcrophontcs. 

Vi>l. I, 


A son of Priam was likewise thus named ; as was 
a Grecian chief who fell before Troy. 

HIPPOPODES, a people of Scythia, who bad feet 
like a horse’s. 

HIPPOTADES, a name of Aeolus, as being de¬ 
scended from Hippotas. 

HIPPOTAS, gi’andfather of Aeolus, and father 
of Acesta or Segesta, mother of Aeolus by Ju¬ 
piter. See also A mas trus. 

Hippotas, or Hippotes, a Trojan prince, who was 
transformed to a river. 

HIPPOTHOE: Of this name there were three: 
one, a Nereid; the second, daughter of Pelias; 

4 

and the third, of Mestor and Lysidice, whom 
Neptune carried off to the Echinades, and by 
whom she had a son, Taphius. See Amphy - 
trion. 

HIPPOTHOON, son of Neptune and Alope, the 
daughter of Cercyon, was exposed by his mo¬ 
ther, through the hope of secreting her amour 
with the god; but Cercyon detecting it, put 
her to death. It is said, that her lover changed 
her to a fountain, and caused the child to be 

fostered by mares ; whence he obtained his 
name. 


HIPPOTHOUS, son of Lethus, was killed by A- 

jax.-Priam had also a son of this name, as 

. had Aegyptus; and one of the hunters of the 
Calydonian boar was likewise so called. 

HIPPOTION, an ally of the Trojans, killed by 
Merion. 

HIRA. See Ceres. 

HIRCUS, on HYRICUS, father of Orion. See 
Orion. 

HISBON, a chief under Turn us, killed by Pal¬ 
las. 

HISTORICAL AGE, most authors, ancient and 
modern,are agreed,that theHeroic,or Fabulous 
Age reached down from Ogyges to the re-es¬ 
tablishment of the Olympiads, when the histo¬ 
rical age commenced. Some make the histo¬ 
rical age commence with the return oftheHc- 
raclidac into Peloponnesus, fifty years after the 

• destruction of Troy. 

HISTORIS, daughter of Tircsias, and sister of 
Manto. Sec Gafpntbis , Tivesias . 

HOBAL, an idol of the ancient Arabians, sur¬ 
rounded with three hundred and sixty smaller 
idols, representing the divinities which were 


to be invoked as presiding over each dav of the 
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year. This idol was demolished by Mahomet 
after he. had taken the city of Mecca, 

HODIUS, a priest and herald in the Trojan war, 
on the part of the Greeks. 

HOLOCAUST, a kind of sacrifice wherein the 
whole offering was burnt or consumed by fire, 
nothing being left for the feast; called also in 
Scripture, Burnt-offering. m The woi'd is formed 
from the Greek. 

HOMER, who was not only the most ancient 
and most celebrated of the Greek poets, but 
the greatest prodigy of genius that has hither¬ 
to appeared, lived about one thousand years 
before the Christian era, and three hundred 
after the taking of Troy. Seven cities disput¬ 
ed the glory of his birth, Smyrna, Rhodes, 
Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, and Athens; 
however, the best founded opinion seems to 

be, that he was born at Smyrna or Chios.- 

There is nothing very certain in relation to 
his life. His mother's name is said to have been 
Cliritheis, and his master’s Phemius or Prone- 
pides, who taught polite literature and music 
at Smyrna. Phemius charmed with the good 
condudl of the widow Chritheis, is said to have 
married her, and adopted her son. After their 
death Homer inherited their substance, and the 
school of Phemius, in which he obtained uni¬ 
versal admiration ; but a Leucadian, the mas¬ 
ter of a trading vessel, happening to arrive at 
Smyrna, and being greatly pleased with Ho¬ 
mer, proposed his relinquishing the school, 
and accompanying him in his voyages. Homer, 
who had already begun his Iliad, embarked 
with him. It appears certain that he passed 
through all Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
several other countries. In these voyages he 
became an excellent geographer, and inform¬ 
ed himself of the manners of different nations, 
and particularly of those of the Greeks, the 
Phrygians, and Egyptians. On his return he 
landed at Ithaca, where he was afflicted with 

a defluxion in his eyes, when Mentes, his con- 

* 

dudtor, left him with Mentor, one of the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of Ithaca, and returned to 
Leucadia, his native country. On his next 
voyage to Ithaca, having found Homer cured, 
they re-embraked together, and after visiting 
the coast of Peloponnesus, arrived at Colophon, 
where the poet, from the total loss of his sight. 


obtained the surname of The Blind . This mis¬ 
fortune induced him to return to Smyrna, 
whence he went to Cumae, where he was re¬ 
ceived with so much joy, that he desired to be 
provided for from the public treasury; but 
this request being rejected, he proceeded to 
Phocaea, uttering the wish, That no poets 
might ever be bom at Cumae, to celebrate 
that town by their verses!” He afterwards 
wandered through several places, and stopping 
at Chios, married, and composed his Odyssey. 
Some time having elapsed, during which many 
verses were interspersed in his poems in ho¬ 
nour of the cities of Greece, and especially of 
Athens and Argos, he set forward to Samos, 

and there he spent the winter. From Samos 

* 

his next excursion was to Io, one of the Spo- 
rades, with a design to continue his voyage to 
Athens, but falling sick he died there, about 
the nine hundred and twentieth year before 
the Christian era. On his works it would be 
a vain effort to attempt any eulogium. Ly- 
curgus, Solon, and the sovereigns of the Gre¬ 
cian states set such a value on them, that no 
pains were spared in colledting them corre&ly; 
the most esteemed, however, of their copies 

V 

was, that of Aristarchus. Didymus was the 
first who wrote notes on Homer; but Eustha- 
tius, archbishop of Thessalonica, is the most 
celebrated of his commentators. Homer com¬ 
posed several other works besides the Iliad and 
Odyssey: there are stiil attributed to him the 
Batrachomyomachia, or Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, thirty three hymns, and sixteen other 
pieces, the greater part epigrams; but the 
most probable opinion is, that none of Homer’s 
works are now extant besides the Iliad and 
Odyssey. This prince of poets was ranked 
among the demi-gods of antiquity, nor is it a 
wonder they should deify a bard whom they 
looked upon as inspired by heaven, and as a 
prophet and interpreter of-the gods. Cicero 
says, he had temples at Smyrna, one of which is 
supposed to be extant, and the same which they 
shew for the temple of Janus ; since it agrees 
with Strabo’s description of the Homcrian. 
There is a marble also in being, called, The 
Apotheosis of Homer, the work of Archelans 
of Pricne, and now in the palace of Colonna; 
it exhibits a temple hung with its veil, where 
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Homer is placed on a seat with a foot-stool to 
it, as he has described the seats of his gods, sup¬ 
ported on either side by figures representing 
the Iliad and Odyssey, the one characterized by 
a sword, the other by a ship: on each side of his 
foot-stool are rtiice, in allusion to the Batracho- 
xnyomachia: behind, is Time waiting upon 
him, and a figure with turrets on its head, 
which signifies the world crowning him with 
laurel: before him is an altar, on which all 
the Arts are sacrificing to him as to their 
deity; on one side of the altar stands a boy 
representing Mythology; on the other a woman 
representing History; behind her is Poverty 
bringing the sacred fire; and in a long fol¬ 
lowing train. Tragedy, Comedy, Nature, Vir¬ 
tue, Memory, Rhetoric, and Wisdom, seve¬ 
rally in their proper attitudes. 

There were eight other Greek poets named Ho¬ 
mer, viz. One of the seven called collectively 
The Pleiades, who wrote several tragedies, 
which have all perished; and seven of less note. 

HOMOGYNUS: Under this title Jupiter was 
worshipped at Aegium, where he had a tem¬ 
ple. 

HOMOLIPPUS, son of Hercules and • Xan- 
this. 

HOMOPHAGIA, sacrifices to Bacchus, in which 
human victims were offered; or so called from 
the eating of raw flesh, which his priests used 
to imitate : it was also customary for them to 
put serpents in their hair, and in all their be¬ 
haviour to counterfeit madness. 

HONOS, HONOUR, one of the Virtues deified 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans. Honour 
is often joined with Virtue; they had their 
temples bordering on each other, and some¬ 
times both were represented on one coin or 
medal. Silius Italicus makes them compa¬ 
nions, in the glorious equipage which he gives 
to Virtue. The head of Honour is crowned 
with a laurel. Martial has adorned his Glory, 
(which is, indeed, but another name for the 
same person,) in the same manner. Virtue and 
Honour had a joint temple consecrated to them 
at Rome, near the gate Capena; afterwards, 
either divinity had separate temples, which 
were so placed, that no one could enter the 
temple of Honour without passing through 

that of Virtue: an expedient to remind the 

4 


Romans, that virtue is the only direCl path to 
true glory. Plutarch tells us that the Romans, 
contrary to their usual custom, sacrificed to 
Honour uncovered, perhaps to denote, that 
wherever honour is it wants no covering, but 
shews itself openly to the world, Marcellus in 
a battle he had fought with the Gauls near 
Clastidium, had made a vow to ereCt a temple 

to Honour and Virtue, to whose protection he 

% 

thought himself indebted for the defeat and 
spoils of Viridomarus ; but the Pontifices op¬ 
posed his design, alleging, that if this temple 
should be stricken with lightning, they could 
not determine which of the divinities to ap¬ 
pease. “ Honos,” says Mr. Spence, holds 
a spear in his right hand, and treads on a globe. 
He is called Honos on a medal too, where you 
see him joined with Virtus; and they perhaps 

V 

generally made a male of this deity, and called 
him My the name of Honos rather than Gloria, 
because the latter was sometimes used in a bad 
sense, for Vain Glory, among them. The ar¬ 
tists give Honos a grave, steady look, per¬ 
haps on much the same account; for if his face 
were too much elevated or affeCted, he might 
seem too much like Vain Glory, and so cease 
to deserve a place in the rank of virtues, or the' 
good moral beings.” 

HOPE, or SPES. Had Hope escaped when the 
imprudent Epimetheus opened Pandora’s box, 
which let loose all the evils into our world, no 
resource had been left to man against the ca¬ 
lamities of life; but as she alone remained in 
that fatal box, there is no wonder they made a 
divinity of her. This celestial gift or grace 
was accordingly deified by the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans: she had a temple at Rome in the herb- 
market, another in the seventh region of the 
city, and a third near the banks of the Tiber : 
the first was stricken by lightning, and after¬ 
wards consumed by fire. We often meet with 
Hope on ancient monuments, and very fre¬ 
quently upon medals. On the reverse of a me¬ 
dal of the emperor Claudius, she is dressed in 
a transparent robe, such as the Latins called 
miltitium , from the fineness of the tissue : she 
holds up her train in her left hand, that it may 
not encumber her in her progress, for she is 
always drawn in a walking posture, it being as 

natural for Hope to press forward to her pro. 

3 V 2 
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per objects,, as for Fear to fly from them: she 
has a flower or blossom in her right hand, which 
is a proper ornament for Hope, flowers, in poe¬ 
tical language, being the hopes of the year. In 
modern statues and paintings, her chara&e- 
ristic is a golden anchor. Hope,” says Mr. 
Spence, “ like the spring, is still promising 
something blooming and pleasing, after all 
the gloominess and chillness of winter; she is 
therefore very well represented with a bud just 
opening, in her hand. Had the flower been 
full blown it would have been too much for 
this goddess to hold in her hand, and were the 
bud quite closed up, it would not be enough : 
it is therefore only opening, like a morning 
rose, that promises to display more of its beau¬ 
ties gradually, as the sun gets higher and 
higher.” 

HOP LOS MI A, that is, completely armed ; a name 
of Juno at Elis, where she was worshipped.— 
Hence also Jupiter is called Hoplosmius. In 
the Olympic Games, in which the Elearis were 
judges, the Hoplotes ran, and the Hoplomachi 
iought in armour. 

HOR A, HORTA, the same with Hors ilia, which 
see. | 

HORAE, the HOURS, or rather SEASONS, 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis, or of Sol and 
Chronis, were three sisters. Dice, Eirene, and 
Eunomia. They were nurses to Venus, her 
dressers, the perpetual companions of the 
Graces, and the harbingers of Apollo. They 
were born in the spring, had cheerful counte¬ 
nances, and delighted in the beautiful orna¬ 
ments of the fields peculiar to that season: their 
progress was equable and gentle, and ever 
brought something new and fresh in their 
train. They presided over the gates of heaven, 
and could restrain or send forth clouds and 
raii\s at their pleasure. They were admirers 
of industry, and rewarded such as were diligent 
and studious. At Athens divine worship was 
paid them. The poets,” says Mr. Spence, 
represent the Horae as dressed in fine-colour¬ 
ed or embroidered robes, and gliding on with 
a quick and easy motion, as you see them in 
Guido’s Aurora. Ovid speaks of them as stand¬ 
ing at equal distances about the throne of Sol: 
Flaccus makes them attend that deity at his 
setting out, and Statius at his coming in: it 


appears from hence that the old poets agree in 
making them the attendants and servants 
of Sol, and it was for this purpose, I sup. 
pose, that there were some of them always sta¬ 
tioned with Janus, at the gates of heaven, to 
be in readiness there to accompany the chariot 
of Sol, on his setting out to take his daily rounds 
of the earth.” 

HORAE A, sacrifices, according to Meursius, to 
the Horae, Hours, or Seasons, consisting of 
fruits, &c. offered in spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, that Heaven might grant mild and 
temperate weather. 

HORDATIA. See Hordicalia . 

HORDICALIA, a religious feast among thq Ro¬ 
mans, in which they sacrificed cattle with 
young. This festival was holden on the 15th 
of April, and on that day thirty pregnant cows 
were offered to Tellus, Terra, or the Earth, 
part of which were sacrificed in the temple of 
Jupiter. The calves taken from their entrails 
were at first burnt to ashes by the Pontifices, 
afterwards by the eldest of the Vestal Virgins. 
Alexander ab Alexandro stiles this feast Hor • 
dalis dies , and from him some moderns have 
named it Hordalia , but Varro terms it Hordi¬ 
calia, and Festus Hordicidia. 

HORDICIDIA. See Hordicalia . 

HORMIZDA. See Arimanius, 

HORTENSIS, a name of Venus, because she su¬ 
perintends the production of seeds and plants. 
Festus tells us that the word Venus is by Nae- 
rius used for herbs, as Ceres is for bread, and 
Neptune for fish. 

HORUS, a name of Sol among the Egyptians.- 
They represented his power by a sceptre, on 
the top of which was placed an eye, by which 
they meant to signify that the Sun sees every 
thing, and that all things are seen by his 
means, 

HOSPITALIS, an epithet of Jupiter. 

HOST I A, a viClim offered in sacrifice to any 
deity. The word is formed from ho Mis. an 
enemy , it being the custom to oiler one before 
they joined battle, to render the gods propi¬ 
tious ; or, after the battle was over, to return 
them thanks. Some chuse to drive the word 
from host[o, i. e. ferio , I strike . Isiodorus on 
this word remarks, that the name IIostia was 
given to those sacrifices which the'y offered he- 
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fore they marched to attack the enemy ; Ante 
quam , says he, ad host cm p erg event, in contradis¬ 
tinction to viSZims, which were properly those 
offered after the victory. Ovid intimates that 
the Hostia might be slain by any priest, but 
the victim only by the hands of the victor. Ac¬ 
cording to Fronton, vi&inia was a grand obla¬ 
tion, and Hostia a smaller, and less consider¬ 
able. 

HOSTILINA, one of the inferior rural deities.— 
She was worshipped that the ears of the corn 
might grow even, and produce a crop propor¬ 
tionable to the seed. 

HUNGER, one of the numerous family of Nox 

. and Erebus. » 

HYACINTH I A, a Grecian festival observed at 
Amyclae, in Laconia, in the month Hecatom- 
beon, in memory of the beautiful youth Hya- 
cinthus. It continued three days, during the 
first of which they shewed all imaginable signs 
of grief for the death of Hyacinthus: uf>on the 
second and third days, various spectacles were 
exhibited, and hymns sung in honour of A- 
pollo. They likewise offered multitudes of 
vi&ims, and gave magnificent entertainments 
to their friends. The persons who assisted at 
the ceremony were crowned with ivy, because, 
says Vossius, Bacchus and Apollo were the 
same person. 

HYACINTHUS, son of Amyclas, king of Sparta, 
was beloved both by Apollo and Zephyrus.— 
The youth shewing most inclination for the 
former, Zephyrus became jealous, and, to be 
revenged, one day as Apollo was playing at 
discus or quoits with Hyacinthus, Zephyrus 
turned the direction of a quoit which Apollo 
had pitched, full upon the head of the unhappy 
youth, who fell dead in consequence of it. To 
preserve his memory, the god from his blood 
raised the flower which bears his name ; though, 
according to some authors, the flower was only 
tinged with it, and from being white, became 
purple. In memory of Hyacinthus, was insti¬ 
tuted the festival called Hyacinthia , 

HYACINTHUS, a Dolian chieftain under Cy. 
zicus, slain by the Argonaut Clytius, son of 

Eurytus, as related by Apollonius in his se¬ 
cond Argonautic. 

HYADES, the seven daughters of Atlas, by his 
wife Aethra, viz. Ambrosia, Endora, Pasithoc, 


Coronis, Plexaris, Pytho, and Tyche. They 
bore the common appellation of Hyades. These 
virgins bewailed so immoderately the death of 
their brother Hyas, who was devoured by a 
lion, that Jupiter, out of compassion, changed 
them into stars, and placed them in the head 
of Taurus, where they still retain their grief, 
their rising and setting being attended with ex¬ 
traordinary rains. The Latins call them Su~ 
culac, that is, swine, because they seemed to 
delight in wet and dirty weather. Some make 
these Hyades daughters of Lycurgus, born in 
the isle of Naxos, and translated to the skies for 
their care in the education of Bacchus ; proba¬ 
bly because these showers are of great benefit 
in forwarding the vintage. 

HYAENAE. See Mithras . 

HYAGNIS, father of Marsyas, who was con¬ 
quered by Apollo, was, according to Plutarch, 
the inventor of the Phrygian flute and harmo¬ 
ny. He is supposed to have lived about one 
thousand five hundred years before the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

HYALE, one of the Nymphs of Diana. 

HYAS, son of Atlas, by Aethra, was devoured 
by a lion. From him it is generally supposed, 
that his sisters were called Hyades . 

HYBRIS, the reputed mother ofPan, by Jupiter. 
See Pan . 

HYBRISTICA, a solemn feast amongst the 
Greeks, with sacrifices and other ceremonies, 
at which either sex appeared in the dress of the 
other, to do honour to Venus in quality of a 
god, a goddess, or both. According to some 
accounts the Hybristica was .celebrated at Ar¬ 
gos, upon the new moon of the month called 
by the Argives Hermeas, wherein the women 
being dressed like, men, insulted their hus¬ 
bands, and treated them with every mark of 
inferiority, in memory of the Argian defence 
of their country, made by the females under 
the condudl of Telesilla, against Cleomenes 
and Demaratus, at the head of the Spartan ar¬ 
my. Plutarch observes that the word Hybristica 
signifies infamy, and adds, that it well became 
the occasion, the women strutting in cloaks, 
while the men dangled in petticoats. 

HYDASPES, a chieftain mentioned in the Ae- 
ncid, as killed by Sacrator. 

HYDRA, daughter of Scyllus. 
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Another female of the same name was daughter of | In the mean time some pirates having left 
Styx, by Pallas', or Piras. See Glaucus, Styx. I their ship, came ashore, and surprised the 

HYDRA. See Hercules . whole procession. After travelling to some 

HYDROPHORIA, a solemnity held among the distance with their captives, and being over- 

Athenians, in memory of those who perished powered with fatigue, they sat down to rest on 

in the deluge. Another festival of the same the shore. There, falling asleep, Hyme- 

name was celebrated at Aegina, in honour of naeus resumed his courage, and exhorted 

Apollo, in the month Delphinius. his companions to kill their ravishers; 

HYGIEA, or HYGEIA, the goddess of Health, I which, with his assistance, they according- 

See Health . * ly did.-Having provided for their safety 

HYLACTOR, one of the dogs of Adtaeon. till his return, he immediately proceeded to 

HYLAEUS, one-of the Centaurs. Athens, and promised the restoration of their 

HYLAS, son of Thiodamas, and favourite of females on condition he might be allowed to 
Hercules. He was carried off by the Nymphs, marry one of their party. His proposal was 

when drawing water at a fountain for Hercules. accepted, and he married his mistress. From 

Some say, that going to the river Ascanius for this union so much happiness resulted, that the 

a pitcher of water, and letting the pitcher fall, Athenians ever after invoked Hymenaeus at 

• I 

in stooping after it, he fell into the river and their nuptials, and celebrated festivals to his 

was drowned,-Apollonious says, that the honour. At their marriages it was customary 

Naiad Ephydatia fell in love with Hylas, and to sing a kind of hymn to the new divinity ; 

carried him to the bottom of the deeps. This hence when Demea, in Terence, asked Aes- 

happened in the Argonautic expedition.- chines why he did not fetch home his wife, he 

Hercules greatly lamented his death, and built replied: “ I would do it, but I wait for the 

a city in Mysia, to which he gave the name of music, and those who are to sing the Hymenaeal” 

the favourite youth. See Ephydatia. I New-married women offered sacrifices to this 

HYLLUS, son of Hercules, by the nymph Me- deity. The god was represented of a fair com- 

lita, daughter of the river Aegeus. According J plexion, crowned with amaricus, or sweet mar- 

to Ovid, who makes him son of Deianira, he, joram, and sometimes with roses: In one hand 

after his father’s death, married Iole. he carried a torch, because the bride was al- 

HYMEN, HYMENAEUS, the god of marriage, ways carried home by torch-light, and in the 

was, according to most authors, son of Bac- other a flame-coloured veil;* representative of 

chus and Venus: some say of Bacchus and Ari- bridal or virgin-blushes. The Abbe la Pluche 

adne ; others of Apollo and the Muse Calliope, observes, that it was the constant custom of 

or Clio. He is said to have been born in At- the Oriental nations to attend the bride-groom 

tica, where he made it his business to rescue and bride on the wedding-day, with torches 

virgins carried off by robbers, and to restore and lamps, crying “Hu! Humeneh! Here he 

them to their parents. Laftantius and Luta- comes! this is the festival!” and that the fi- 

tius relate, that there was at Athens a young gure exhibited on this occasion in Egypt was 

man of surpassing beauty, but poor, and of that of a young man bearing a lamp or torch, 

obscure birth, whose name was Hymenaeus : placed near another figure, denoting the day of 

that he fell in love with a young female of A- the month fixed for the ceremony, 
thens, but, on account of the inferiority of his HYMN I A, a festival at Orchomenos and Man- 
descent, not daring to disclose his passion, he tinea, in honour of Diana Hymnia. 
contented himself with following her where- HYPENOR,. a Trojan priest killed by Diomc- 
ever she went. One day, as the Athenian la- des. 

dies were preparing to celebrate on the sea- HYPERBIUS, a son of Aegyptus. 

shore the feast of Ceres, he, finding that his HYPERENOR, a priest of the Trojans, slain by 

mistress .was to join them, disguised himself Mcnelaus. 

like a woman, and though unknown, by means I HYPERION, son of Coclus and Terra, married 
of his beauty gained admission amongst them. I his sister Theia, who bore to him Helios, Sc* 
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lene and Aurora ; but his brothers conspiring 
against him, caused him to be assassinated.— 
Mythologists say that Hyperion was an astro¬ 
nomer, who, from his discovering the motions 
of the celestial bodies, and particularly of the 
two great luminaries of heaven, was called the 
father of those planets. 

Priam is said to have had a son of the same name. 

HYPERMNESTRA, one of the Belides, or Da- 
naides, the fifty daughters of Danaus, king of 
Argos : she was the eldest, and alone refused 
to obey the.cruel injunction of Danaus on his 
daughters, to murder their husbands on the 
first night of their marriage. Hypermnestra 
spared the life of Lynceus, after she had made 
him promise not to violate her chastity. Da¬ 
naus, enraged at her disobedience, closely 
confined her in prison, whence Lynceus at 
length delivered her. See Danaides . 

Thestius also had a daughter called Hypermnestra. 

HYPHILUS, the reputed father of Procris. See 
Procris. 

HYPIROCHUS, a Trojan, killed by Ulysses. 

HYPOTHOON, son of Neptune and Asope, hus¬ 
band of Meganira, and father of Albas. Hy- 
pothoon and Meganira kindly entertained Ce¬ 
res when the goddess was travelling in search of 
her daughter Proserpine. 

HYP SEA, the supposed mother of Absyrtes, by 
Aeetes, king of Colchis. 

HYPSEUS, a son of the river god Peneus. 

HYPSENOR, has the title of king in the Iliad, 
where he is killed by Idomeneus of Crete. 

Also one of the five companions of Cadmus, who 
survived the battle with the armed offspring of 
the dragon’s teeth, and assisted Cadmus in the 
building of Thebes. 

HYPSIPYLE, daughter of Thoas, king of Lem¬ 
nos, saved her father’s life, when the women 
made a general massacre of the men in that 
island. Hypsipyle concealed him with great 
care, sent him into Pontus, and pretended she 
had killed him ; upon which the women chose 
her for their queen. Some time after the Ar¬ 
gonauts landed in that island, and refreshed 
themselves in the arms of these widows. Hyp- 
si pyle chiming their chief for her companion, 
hy whom she had the twin-brothers, Thous (so 


called after his grandfather) and Euneus, who 
commanded the Lemnians at the siege of Troy; 
but Jason abandoned her, and continued his 
voyage. After his departure, the Lemnians, 
discovering that Hypsipyle had spared her fa¬ 
ther, drove her from their island, on which she 
retired to Peloponnesus. It was here that" she 
nursed Archemorus, son of Lycurgus, whose 
dominions lay in the way by which the army 
of Adrastus passed to the war of Thebes; 
and where, whilst she directed the Grecian 
leaders to a spring of fresh water, the young 
Archemorus was killed by a serpent. We are 
told by Apollodorus, that the Lemnian women 

V 

resolved on this slaughter, not from hatred to 
the men, but for the preference given to their 
Thracian slaves, occasioned by the foetid ex- 
sudations with which Venus had punished the 
females of Lemnos; either from their negle<5t of 
sacrifices, or else because she had taken an a- 
version to that island from having been sur¬ 
prised in it with Mars. Others assert that Me¬ 
dea, being jealous of Hypsipyle, cast certain 
drugs into the isle of Lemnos, which produced 
the disagreeable effedl on the ladies. It is add¬ 
ed, that during several ages this smell conti¬ 
nued on a certain day of the year, to such a 
degree, that neither their husbands nor chil¬ 
dren could approach them. In some verses of 
Statius, Hypsipyle represents the dismal con¬ 
dition of the Lemnians during the interregnum 
of love. 

HYRIEUS. See Agamcdes. 

HYRIE, a Nymph of Arcadia, so exceedingly 
lamented the loss of her son, (who had thrown 
himself from a rock) as to dissolve into the 
fountain called by her name. 

HYRNETHO, daughter of Tcmcnus, king of 
Argos, and wife of Deiphon, son of Celeus, 
was honoured as a divinity by the Greeks. 

HYRTACIDES, Nisus son of Hyrtacus. 

HYRTACUS, a Trojan of Mount Ida, and father 
of Nisus. See Hippocoon. 

HYRTIUS, leader of the Mysians in support of 
Troy, was killed by Ajj: 

HYSTERIA, a festival at Argos in Greece, in ho¬ 
nour of Venus. The name is derived from ug, a 
sow ; because sows were sacrificed to the goddess. 


END OF VOLUME THE FIRST. 
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I AM 

Ia, daughter of Midas, and wife of Atysi 

Also one of fhe daughters of Atlas. 

IACCHAGOGI, those who carried the statue of 
the hero Iacchus in procession at the celebration 
of the Eleusinia: they were crowned with myr¬ 
tle. 

IACCHOS, or IACCHUS, son of Jupiter and 
Ceres, is said to have attended this goddess, 
with a lighted torch, when she went over the 
world in search of her daughter Proserpine.— 
One of the days set apart for celebrating the 
Eleusinia was dedicated to Iacchos, in which 
his statue was carried from Ceramicus to Eleu- 
sis in solemn procession, the persons who ac¬ 
companied the statue, and the statue itself, be¬ 
ing crowned with myrtle. See Eleusinia . 

IACCHUS, a name of Bacchus, from the uproar 
of his votaries in their frantic orgies. The 
name is derived from a Greek verb signifying 
to shout , or roar . 

IAERA, a Nymph, daughter of Nereus and Do- 

- ris. 

IALEMUS, son of the Muse Calliope., who was 
notorious for his execrable singing. 

IALMENUS, son of Mars and Astyoche, who, 

with Ascalaphus, his brother, went with thirty 
ships against Troy. 

1AMBE, daughter of Pan and Echo, and atten¬ 
dant on Meganira, wife of Hypothoon. While 
Ceres resided with Meganira, Iambc, to divert 
her melancholy, related to her pleasant stories 
andli(5tions in Iambic measures ; which acquired 
their name from lam be, the inventress. 

IAMENUS, a Trojan, killed by Leontes. 

I AMI DAE, the descendants of Iamus, son of 
Apollo, who had the gift of prophecy imparted 
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IAS 

to him by his father, with the privilege of trans¬ 
mitting it to his posterity. 

IANIRA, one of the Nereides. 

IANTHE. See Iphis. 

IANTHEA, one of the Nereides, and also of the 
Oceanides were so named. 

IAPETUS. See Japetus. 

IA PIS, "an Aetolian, who founded a city on the 
Timavus. 

I APIS, a physician, who was instrudled by Apollo 
himself in the medical virtues of plants. The 
god is said to have given him his option of ex¬ 
celling in augury, the lyre, or the bow; but in¬ 
duced by the desire of prolonging the life of 
his father, he solicited the knowledge of medi¬ 
cine in preference to them all. He is described 
by Virgil as healing Aeneas when wounded. 

IAPYX, the son of Daedalus, who conquered that 
part of Italy called from him Iapygia. 

Also one of the Winds mentioned by Horace as 
blowing from Apulia. 

IARBAS, son of Jupiter, and Garamantis, king 
of Getulia, and a lover of Dido. His suit how¬ 
ever being unsuccessful, he waged war with the 
Carthagenians, to whose importunity she yield¬ 
ed her consent, on condition she might be al¬ 
lowed some time to appease the ghost of Sicha- 
eus, her former husband ; but in this interval 
she killed herself. This appears to have been 
the same prince mentioned by Virgil in the 
fourth Aeneid. 

IASION and IASIUS, son of Jupiter and Elcc- 
tra, daughter of Atlas, reigned over part of 
Arcadia, and distinguished himself for his skill 
in agriculture. I-Ic is said to have married Cy- 
bele, or Ceres, and been honoured with the 
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presence of all the gods at his nuptials. The 
offspring of this union was two sons, Philome¬ 
las and Plutus; or, according to some, three, 
for Corybas, who introduced into Phrygia the 
worship and mysteries of the goddess mother, 
is by many added to their number. Besides 
these brothers, Iasion had also a daughter Ata- 
lanta, whom he exposed, but, being fostered 
in the forests by a she-bear, she grew up, and 
rendered herself conspicuous. He was at length 
killed by a thunderbolt of Jupiter, and after 
his death received divine honours from the Ar¬ 
cadians. 

1AS1US. See Iasion. 

I^SIUS, son of Abas, king of Argos. 

1ASUS, son of Phelusj led the Athenians against 
Troy, and was killed by Aeneas. 

Of this name also were, a king of Argos, who 
succeeded Triopas ; a son of Argus, father of 
Agenor ; a son of Argus and Ismena, and a 
son of Lycurgus of Arcadia. 

IBIS, a bird which preys on serpents, and was, 
on that account, revered by the Egyptians as 
divine. 

iCARIUS, son of Oebalus, was the first that 
taught the use of wine in Attica, where some 
shepherds, who had drank too freely, and find¬ 
ing themselves heavy and sick, fancied he had 
poisoned them, and flung him into a pit. Ica- 
rius had with him at the time a little bitch 
named Mera, who going to his daughter Eri- 
gone, brought her to the dead body, pulling 
her along by her garments. This discovery 
throwing Erigone into a state of deje<5tion, she 
''in consequence, hung herself, and the faithful 
little dog pined away through grief; but Jupi¬ 
ter, to immortalize them, transformed Icarius 
into the sign Bootes, Erigone into that of Virgo, 
and Mera into the Dog-star. Sacrifices were 
offered by the Athenians to Icarius and Erigone. 
See Aiora 3 Aletides. 

ICARIUS, the father of Penelope. 

ICARUS, son of Daedalus, who, with his father, 
being kept prisoner in Crete, by Minos, king 
of the island, Daedalus, with wax and feathers, 
formed wings for them both to make their es¬ 
cape. After instru<5ting Icarus in the use of 
this new invention, they took their flight from 
Crete. The father arrived safe either in Sicily 
or Egypt, but Icarus negledting the precaution 


of keeping a just medium in his flight, by soar¬ 
ing too near the sun, dissolved the cement of 
his wings, and falling into the sea, occasioned 
it to be called, from his name, the Icarian.— 
Some mythologists imagine that Daedalus was 
the inventor of sails, which he fixed to a bark, 
for the purpose of escaping, but that Icarus 
negledting his advice in conducing the vessel, 
was wrecked and drowned. The best solution 
of the fable is, that which gives it a moral turn, 
to expose the rashness, presumption, and folly 
of youth. 

ICELOS, a son of Somnus, described by Ovid as 
capable of assuming the shape of any animal he 
chose. 

IDA. See Adraste. 

I DAE A MATER, a title of Cybele, who was 
worshipped on Mount Ida, in Phrygia, and 
thence so called. 

IDAEUS, a surname of Jupiter ; also of a son of 
the Trojan Dares, priest of Vulcan, and bro¬ 
ther of Phegus. 

IDAEI DACTYLI. See DaByli Idael 

IDALAEA, a surname of Venus, from Idalium, 
a city at the foot of Mount Idalus in Cyprus, • 
sacred to her. 

■ 

IDAS, son of Aphareus and Arane, and brother 
ofLynceus, Phoebe, and Ilaira, together with 
Lynceus, accompanied Jason in his voyage to 
Colchis. I-Ie is mentioned by Apollonius as the 
destroyer of the boar which tore asunder the 
prophet Idmon, when the Argonauts landed on 
the territories of Lycus, king of the Mirian- 
dyni. On their return from Colchis, Castor 
and Pollux, who had carried off’ Phoebe and 
Ilaira, were pursued by Idas and Lynceus, and 
overtaken near Taygetus. A bloody conflict 
ensued, in which Castor was slain by Lynceus, 
and he, in return, by Pollux ; nor would Pol¬ 
lux have escaped being wounded had not Ju¬ 
piter, to save his son, interposed, and destroyed 
Idas with his thunder. 

IDAS, son of Neptune, having been presented 
by his father with horses of uncommon speed, 
stole away the beautiful Marpessa, daughter of 
the king of Aetolia, Apollo, however, meeting 
him, a scuffle for the lady ensued, and the dis¬ 
pute was decided by the intervention of Jupiter, 
who commissioned Mercury to offer Marpessa 
her choice. From an apprehension of being 
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deserted, when old, by Apollo, she determined I 
in favour of Idas. This Idas is by some said to I 
be the same with the son of Aphareus. I 

IDAS, a companion of Aeneas, killed by Tur- 

nus. 

IDEA, daughter of Dardanus, and wife to Phi- 
neus, king of Bithynia. 

Also the mother of Teucer, by the river god 

Scamander. / 

IDMON, son of Apollo, by Asteria, attended 
the Argonauts in their expedition to. Colchis, 
and was famous for his skill in soothsaying ; 
but wandering at some distance from his com¬ 
panions when they landed in the dominions of 
Lycus, king of the Mariandyni,. he was killed 
by a wild boar. He is said to have foretold both 
the time and mode of his death. 

Cyzicus, whom Hercules slew, was also called 
Idmon ; as was a son of Aegyptus, killed by his 
wife, one of the daughters of Dana-us. 

Idmon was the name likewise of the herald of Tur- 
nus, mentioned in the twelfth Aeneid. 

IDOL, a statue or image of some false god, to 
whom divine honours are paid, altars and tem¬ 
ples eredted, and sacrifices offered. The Idol 
. or image, whatever materials it consisted of, 
was, by certain ceremonies, called Consecration , 
converted into a god ; though under the arti¬ 
ficers hands it was considered as only a statue. 
Three things were necessary for this sort of 
deification : viz. proper ornaments, consecra- 
' tion, and oration. The ornaments were vari¬ 
ous, and wholly designed to blind the eyes of 
the multitude who are chiefly captivated with 
shew and pageantry ; then followed the conse¬ 
cration and oration, which were performed a- 
mongst the Romans in particular, with great 
solemnity. 

IDOLATER, IDOLATRY, the worshipper and 
a6t of worshipping and adoring idols and false 
gods; or the ascribing those honours to crea¬ 
tures, and the works of men, which are due to 
. God alone. The word Idolater is of Greek 
original, and compounded of trfuXou, an image , 
and *«T£iu«v, to serve, Stiidas defines an idol 
to be the imitation or representation of things 
that are not, as Tritons, Sphinxes, and Cen¬ 
taurs ; and St. Paul understands the word in 
the same sense. Idols, therefore, arc whatever 
the human mind substitutes in the room of 
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God, whether they be the creatures of God and 
Nature, or the work of human hands: hence 
Idolatry, or the worship of idols may be distin¬ 
guished into two sorts: by the first, men adore 
the works of God ; the sun, the moon, the 
stars, angels, daemons, men, and animals: 
by the second, the works of their own hands ; 
as statues, pictures, and the like. To these two 
kinds of idolatry may be added a third, that 
by which men have sometimes worshipped the 
true God under sensible figures or represen¬ 
tations ; thus the Israelites adored him under 
the semblance of a calf. Several have written 

i 

of the origin and causes of idolatry ; and among 
the rest Vossius, Selden, Godwyn, and Ten- 
nison, but it is still a doubt by whom it was 
first instituted... It is, however, generally al¬ 
lowed that it did not commence till after the 
deluge, and many are of opinion that Belus, 
who is supposed the same with Nimrod, was 
the first person deified ; but whether divine ho¬ 
nours were not paid to the heavenly bodies be¬ 
fore his time cannot be determined, our ac¬ 
quaintance with these remote ages being very 
imperfect. All that can be said with certainty 
is, that four hundred and twenty-six years af¬ 
ter the deluge, when God led Terah and his 
family out of Chaldaea, and Abraham passed 
over Mesopotamia, Canaan, the kingdom of 
the Philistines, and Egypt; it does not appear 
that idolatry had then gained footing in any of 
those countries, though some pretend that A- 
braham himself was an idolator. The first 
mention we meet with of it is in Gen. xxxi. 19. 
where Rachel is said to have taken the idols of 
her father; for though the meaning of the He¬ 
brew word terapbim be disputed, yet it is evi¬ 
dent they were idols: Laban calls them his 
gods, and Jacob calls them strange gods, and 
looks on them as abominations. It must be 
noticed that some make idolatry more ancient 
than the deluge, and believe that it began in 
the time of Enos, for which they cite .a passage 
in Gen. iv. where it is said, “ Then began men 
to call upon the name of the Lord,” but which 
these authors render, " Then began men to 
profane the name of the Lord,” that is, to cor¬ 
rupt the worship of God by idolatry. “ At 
this time,” says Maimonides, "men began to 

the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
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thence were led to think that they were the mi- 
* nisters of God in the government of the world; 
this induced them to praise, honour, and at 
last to adore the stars, as his officers or substi¬ 
tutes ; and upon this foundation they ereCted 
temples, and offered sacrifices to the heavenly 
bodies. ” This is built upon the supposition 

that the above-mentioned version of the words 

♦ 

of Moses is the true rendering. However the 
case may stand as to the origin of Idolatry, it 
seems clear, that the stars, were the first objects 
of idolatrous worship, and that, on account of 
their beauty, their influence on the productions 
of the earth, and the regularity of their mo¬ 
tions. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that men 
having cast their eyes up to heaven, were filled 
with admiration, and took the stars for immor¬ 
tal gods ; and especially worshipped the Sun 
and the Moon, calling the former Osiris, and 
the latter Isis. This was likewise the opinion 
of Plato and his followers ; and the very an¬ 
cient book of Job affords a confirmation of 
this truth ; for Job, willing to clear himself of 
all false imputations, and among others of idol¬ 
atry, says, tfff If I beheld the Sun when it shin¬ 
ed, or the Moon walking in brightness, and 
my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my 
mouth hath kissed my hand, &c.” Cluverius 
maintains Cain to have been the first idolater, 
and the false gods he worshipped to have been 
the stars, to whom he supposed God had left 
the government of the lower world ; but this 
is mere conjecture.: After the flood idolatry 
soon became the prevailing religion of all the 
world, for wherever we cast our eyes from 
the time of Abraham, scarce any thing but 

false worship and idolatry can be found, - - 

Abraham’s forefathers, and Abraham himself 
for a time, were Idolaters, as appears from 
Scripture : “ Your fathers dwelt on the other 
side of the flood in old time, even Tet'ali the 
father of Abraham, and the father of Nahor, 
and they served other gods.” The Hebrews 
► had no idolatry peculiar to themselves, but 
imitated the superstitions of other nations : 
thus, in Egypt they worshipped the god of the 
Egyptians, and in Palestine the gods of the 
Phoenicians and Syrians. Gideon’s Ephod, 
and Micah’s Ternphim arc remarkable install- 
ces'of Israel itish idolatry. The principal causes 
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that have been assigned for idolatry, are the 
idelible ideas which every man has of a God, 
an inviolable attachment so sensible objects, 
and an habit of deciding by them, and by them 
only ; the pride and vanity of the human mind, 
which is not satisfied with simple truth, but 
mingles and adulterates it with fables; the 
ignorance of antiquity, or of the first times 
and the first men, of which but very imperfect 
notices are transmitted; the ignorance and 
change of languages ; the style of the Oriental 
writings, which is figurative and poetical, and 
personifies every thing ; the superstition, scru¬ 
ples, and fears, inspired by religion ; the flat¬ 
tery of writers; the false relations of travellers; 
the fictions of poets ; the imaginations of pain¬ 
ters and sculptors; a slight acquaintance with 
natural bodies,, their phaenomena and the cau¬ 
ses ; the establishment of colonies, and the in- 
- vention of arts, mistaken by barbarous peo¬ 
ple; the artifice of priests; the pride* of those 
who have affeCted to pass for gods ; the admi¬ 
ration of illustrious characters; gratitude to 
benefactors; and the Scriptures themselves ill 
understood. Idolatry is now confined to those 
kingdoms, countries, and people, who are ig¬ 
norant of the sacred writings. See linage , 
Fagan. 

IDOLOTHYTA, things offered in sacrifice to 

idols, concerning the use of which the apostle 

* ^ 

Paul lays down rules, 1 Cor. v. 8. 

IDOMENE. S qc Pberes* Lycurgus, 

IDOMENEUS, king of Crete, was son of Deu¬ 
calion, and grandson of Minos the second, 
whose father was Lycastus, son of Minos the 
first. This prince, according to Homer, ac¬ 
companied by Morion his cousin-german, con¬ 
ducted to the siege of Troy the troops of 
Crete, with a fleet of twenty-four ships, and 
distinguished himself there by many glorious 
exploits. The same poet describes his combat 
with Othryoneus, who, in hopes of marrying 
Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, had come 
to the assistance of Troy from Cabcsus, o town 
in Cappadocia. Him Idomoncus slew, and, 

■ after his death, according to the barbarous 
practice of that age, insulted. ■ Asias, leader of 
the troops from Percete, Sestus, and Abydos, 
attempting to revenge the death ofOthyroneus, 

experienced the same fate. After the taking 
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of Troy, Idomeneus and Merion, laden with 
* the spoils of the Trojans, in returning to Crete 
were overtaken by a storm, which being likely 
to prove fatal to their fleet, induced Idomeneus 
to vow, that if he might return in safety to his 
kingdom, he would sacrifice to Neptune, the 
first thing he should meet. The tempest ceas¬ 
ing, he reached the shore, whither his son, 
hearing of his approach, had hastened to re¬ 
ceive him. It is easy to imagine the shock of 
the father ; but superstition prevailed, and he 
resolved on the discharge of his vow. Some of 
the ancients maintain that this horrid sacrifice 
was performed; others, notwithstanding, af¬ 
firm, that the people interposed in behalf of the 
prince, and not only carried him beyond the 
reach of his father, but also conspired against 
him. Idomeneus, on finding that his life was 
in danger, sailed for Italy, where he built, soon 
after his arrival, the city Petilia,. near Salen- 
tum ; or, according to some, Salentum itself. 
Idomeneus, however, afterwards returned, and 
as well as Merion, died in his own country, 
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where a magnificent tomb was eredtedto them, 
at which they received divine honours, the Cre¬ 
tans sacrificing to them as heroes, and in their 
wars invoking them as their'prote<51ors. This 
tomb was still visible in the time of Diodorus, 
at Qnossus, with this inscription. Here lies 
Merion , by the side of Idomeneus. From this ac¬ 
count it appeal's, that the attempt of Idome¬ 
neus to sacrifice his son, his voyage to Italy, 
and his building Petilia, or Salentum, are cir¬ 
cumstances liable to much suspicion. Accord¬ 
ing to the Scholiast on Lycophron, Idomeneus, 
on going to Troy, committed the care of his 
kingdom to Leucos, and promised to reward 
him at his return with his daughter. Clisithere. 
This inducement was, for some time, produc¬ 
tive of beneficial efiedts, but at length, through 
the incitement of Nauplius, king of Euboea, 
the vicegerent, to secure the kingdom to him¬ 
self, not only put to death Me da, the wife of 
Idomeneus, but also his daughter. Leucos is 
further said to have established himself so ef¬ 
fectually on the throne, that his sovereign, on 
his return, was unable to remove him. 

Another Idomeneus was son of Priam. 

IHOII-IEA, one of the Nymphs who educated 

Jupiter. 


♦ 

w 

Also one of the daughters of Proteus, by Torene, 
who informed Menelaus by . what means he 
might return in safety to his kingdom. 

Proetus, king of Argos, had likewise a daughter 
of the same name, who, together with her 
sisters, restored Melampus to his senses. 

IDULIA, certain eggs offeYed to Jupiter on the 
ides of every month, and so called from their 

. being offered on the ides. . 

IDYIA. See Aeetes . 

ILAIRA, the same as Hilaira,. daughter of Leu¬ 
cippus. . See Idas and Castor. 

ILIA, daughter of Numi tor, the same with Rhea 
Sylvia. See Rhea.Sylvia . 

ILIADES, the women of Troy, so called by 
Virgil. 

ILI AS, the title of the celebrated Epic composed 
by Homer on the war of Troy. 

I LIAS, a surname of Minerva. 

ILIONE,. eldest daughter of Priam, and wife of 
Polymnestor, king of Thrace. 

ILIONEUS, one of the seven sons of Niobe and 
Amphion, who were killed by Apollo and Di¬ 
ana. Ilioneus was slain in the adt of supplicat 
ing heaven for mercy. 

ILIONEUS, son ofPhorbas the Trojan, who ac 
companied Aeneas to Italy. 

ILITHIA. See Sosipolis. 

ILYTHIA, a goddess who presided over wo¬ 
men in child-birthshe is also called Luciria, 
or Genitalis, and is the same with Diana; * --- — 
Pindar denominates her the daughter of Juno, 
and Ovid seems to confirm the notion. The 
statue of Ilythia, in a Grecian temple eredted 
to her, had a loose robe, and held in one hand 
a flambeau. To her temple at Rome; by an 
institution of Servius Tullius, it was customary 
for every individual to bring the annual offer¬ 
ing of a small piece of money, as a method to 
ascertain the number of the people. 

ILLYRIUS, son of Cadmus and Hermione, from 
whom Illyricum is said to have been nam¬ 
ed. 

ILUS, son of Tros, king of Troy, by Callirhoe, 
and father of Laomedon, gave the name of Ili¬ 
um to Troy. When the temple of Minerva 
was on fire, Ilim ran in haste, and seizing the 
Palladium, saved it from the flumes; but, for 
this aft, he was stricken blind, the Palladium 
having been forbidden the sight of a mortal.— 
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By the compassion, however, of the gods, the 
use of his eyes was afterwards restored. 

The name of Ascanius while at Troy. 

Also one of the chiefs of Aeneas, killed by Tur- 
nus in the twelfth Aeneid. 

IMAGE. Some authors make this distin£f ion be¬ 
tween an image and an idol, that an idol is the 
representation of a fidtion, or thing which is 
not, *as Syrens, Centaurs, Tritons, Sphinxes, 
&c. whilst an image* is the similitude of a thing 
which really is, as a, man, a dog, a tree, a 

star, &c.«-Generally speaking the words 

image and idol are used indifferently, to signify 
one and the same thing. Images and idols 
were made of all sorts of materials, from com¬ 
mon earth, stone, and wood, to the most valu¬ 
able compounds, woods, marbles, and metals, 
not even excepting silver and gold. As to the 
adoration which the Pagan world paid to images, 
or statues, it is certain that the wiser and more 
sensible Heathens considered them but as sim- 
, pie representations or figures, designed to re- 
cal the memory of their gods : this was evi¬ 
dently the sentiment of Varro and Seneca ; 
and the same notion Is clearly laid down by 
Plato, who maintains that images are inani¬ 
mate, and consequently have no divinity ; and 
that all the honour which is paid them re¬ 
spects the gods whom they represent. But 
though this were the opinion of the more intel¬ 
ligent among the Heathens ; yet it was a pre¬ 
valent notion that, by virtue of consecration, 
the gods were called down to inhabit or dwell 
in their statues : hence Arnobius takes occasion 
to rally the Pagans for guarding so carefully 
the images of their gods, who, if they were 
really present in them, might surely save their 
worshippers the trouble of securing them from 
thieves and from robbers. Thus the Syrians, 
when besieged by Alexander, chained up their 
god Apollo, and the Athenians kept the image 
of Victory in chains, that it might never leave 
them. They believed likewise, that when an 
image or statue was destroyed, the divinity 
fled away, and went back to heaven. As to 
the vulgar of the Heathen world, they were 
stupid enough to conceive the images and sta¬ 
tues themselves to be gods, and to pay divine 
worship to them as such : nor is this greatly to 
be wondered at, since in all countries, and at 


all times, the religion of thinking men, and 
that of the herd, have materially differed. See 
Idol , Idolater . 

IMAON, a chief in the Aeneid. 

IMBRACUS. See Asms. 

IM BRAS I A, an epithet of Juno from the river 
Imbrasus, in the island of Samos. 

IMBRASUS. See Glaucus . 

1MBREUS, one of the Centaurs killed by Dryas, 
at the marriage of Pirithous. 

IMBRIUS, son of the Trojan Mentor, and hus¬ 
band of Medesicaste, a natural daughter of 
Priam, was killed by Teucer. 

IMPERATOR, .a name of Jupiter at Preneste, 
where was a famous statue of him, afterwards 
translated to Rome. 

IMPUDENCE, with Contumely, was adored at 
Athens, under the symbol of Partridges. 

INACHIA, a Cretan festival, in honour of Ina- 
clius ; or, as some imagine, of Ino. See Inochia . 

INACHUS. As the large and beautiful country 
of Greece had not been sufficiently peopled by 
the posterity of Javan and the ancient Pelasgi, 
several colonies came thither at different times, 
amongst the leaders of which one of the most 
famous was Inachus^ the reputed son of Ocea- 
nus and Tethys, who founded the kingdom of 
Argos in the Peloponnesus, betwixt the 2120th 
and 2150th year of the world. He was father 
of Phoroneus, who succeeded him, and of Io, 
who was debauched by Jupiter. The kingdom 
of Argos continued from Phoroneus to Sthene- 
lus, or, as some affirm, to Gelanor,and at length 
passed to Danaus, from whom Acrisius was the 
last descendant. After Acrisius the kingdom 
of Argos passed to Mycenes, and continued in 
his family till the time of Agamemnon, Di¬ 
vine worship was paid to Inachus after his 
death. 

INACHUS, a river in Greece, is described by Va¬ 
lerius Flaccus as reclined, and by Statius as 

• silting and leaning against a bank, holding his 
urn sloping, and teeming forth the waters from 

it. 

INARIME, an island not far from Campania, 
containing the mountain under which Jupiter 
was supposed to have confined Typhoeus. 

INCUBUS, INUUS, the night-mare: names of 
Pan among the Latins, from his supposed car¬ 
nality with all creatures. 
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INDIGETES, local deities, or such as were wor¬ 
shipped in the place or country of their nati¬ 
vity. 

INFERNAL DEITIES. See Deities Infernal . 

INFERNAL JUPITER, a name of Pluto. 

INGEN, a Japanese god ; he is one of their most 
modern deities, and lived about the 1650th year 
of the Christian era. In 1653 his zeal for the 
religion of Siaka put him upon travelling to 
Japan, where he was received with every testi¬ 
mony of profound respe6t, and regarded as a 
most illustrious saint. At that juncture there 
happened an excessive drought, upon which 
the Japanese made their earnest application to 
Ingen, that he would repeat a kittoo, (i. e. a 
prayer used in times of public distress) to a- 
vert the judgment. Ingen accordingly ascended 
a very high mountain, and having repeated 
the kittoo, the rain descended in such torrents, 
that the waters carried away the very bridges 
of Miaco. 

INTIALIA, a name anciently given to the mys¬ 
teries of Ceres. 

INITIATED, a term properly used in speaking 
of the religion of the ancient Heathens, and 
signified the being admitted to a participation 
of the sacred mysteries. The'ancients never 
discovered the deeper mysteries of their reli¬ 
gion, nor even permitted some of their tem¬ 
ples to be open, to any but the initiated. Ca- 
saubon, upon Athenaeus, observes that all the 
mysteries' were not communicated at once to 
the persons who presented themselves for the 
priesthood, &c. but that at first they purified 
them, then admitted them to the less consi¬ 
derable matters, as preparatory to the more 
important, and at last they withdrew the veil, 
and laid open all the most sacred and solemn 
parts of their religion, whence they were said 
to be initiated. 

INO, daughter of Cadmus and Harm on ia, was 
the second wife of Athamas, king of Thebes, 

to whom she bore Learchus and Melicertes.- 

Ino fell deeply in love with Phryxus, son of: 
Athamas, by Nephelc his first wife, but being 
repulsed, she, in revenge, persuaded her hus¬ 
band to sacrifice Phryxus and his sister Heile, 
who, however, escaped.——See the articles 
Pbryms and Golden Fleece, Athamas having'kil- 
led his son Learchus, Ino took Melicertes in her 


arms, and sprung with him from the' rock Moly- 
ris,into the sea ; where being received by Nep¬ 
tune, she was made a sea deity, as is related ill 
the article Palaemon. 

INO, sister of Autonoe and Agave, mother of 
Pentheus. 

INOA, Grecian festivals in honour of Ino: one 
of them was celebrated every year with sports 
and sacrifices at Corinth, being instituted by 
king Sisyphus. An anniversary sacrifice was 
also offered to her by the Megarians, .where she 
was first called Leucothea, being cast upon that 
coast by the waves, and funeral rites paid her 
by Cleso and Tauropolis. Ino had another fes¬ 
tival in Laconia, where was a lake consecrated 
to her, into which it was usual, at this solem¬ 
nity, to throw cakes of flower, which, if they 
sunk, were presages of prosperity, but if they 
floated were considered as ill omens. 

INOCHIA, one of the festivals of Ino in Crete, 
being derived from* Inachus, according to He- 
sychius, or rather from Ino, which is the same 
with Leucothea, and grief , being proba¬ 

bly a commemoration of Ino’s misfortunes. 

INOUNI A, a festival in the island of Lemnos. 

INTERCIDONA, the goddess who first taught 
the art of cutting wood with a hatchet. 

INTERDUCA, an epithet of Juno, from bring¬ 
ing home the bride to her husband’s house. 

IO, daughter of Inachus, king of Argos, by his 
wife Ismena, and, as some say, priestess of 
Juno. Jupiter became enamoured of her, and 
having one day met her returning from the 
grotto of her father, sought to seduce her into 
an adjacent forest, but the Nymph flying his 
embraces, he involved her in so thick a mist 
that she lost her way, by which rheans he edsily 
overtook and subdued her. Juno, whose jea¬ 
lousy ever kept her watchful, missing her hus¬ 
band, and perceiving a thick darkness on the 
. earth, suddenly descended, and having dispel¬ 
led the cloud, would have discovered the in¬ 
trigue, had not Jupiter as suddenly transformed 
Io into a white heifer. Juno, pleased with the 
beauty of the animal, begged to have her, and 
Jupiter, to allay her jealousy, was obliged to 
comply. The goddess immediately committed 
her in charge, to Argus, who had an hundred 
eyes, and but two of which only slept at a time. 
Jupiter pitying the misery of Io in so stridi a 
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confinement, dispatched Mercury, disguised 
like a shepherd, who with his music charming 
Argus, sealed up his eyes with his caduceus, 
and immediately cut off his head. Juno, from 
a regard to the memory of Argus, having 
transferred his eyes to the train of the peacock, 
a bird sacred to her, instantly wreaked her ven¬ 
geance on Io, by sending the Furies to pursue 
her wheresoever she might go. The wretched 
fugitive becoming Weary of life, importuned Ju¬ 
piter to terminate her misery. At her request 
the god intreated Juno to shew her compas¬ 
sion, and after swearing by Styx never again 
to give occasion for jealousy, at length pre¬ 
vailed. Juno being appeased, Io was not only 
restored to her former shape, but worshipped 
in Egypt by the name of Isis. There are au¬ 
thors who have given this fable a different turn. 
According to them, Io, pursued by the Fury 
Tisiphone, fell, or threw herself, into the sea, 
and was first carried by the waves into the 
Thracian Bosphorus, (called from her name 
the Ionian) and afterward to Egypt, whither 
Tisiphone followed her, but that Nilus with 
his waters resisted the Fury, and scattered 
all her armour of flaming torches, whips, and 
scorpions, Jupiter at the same time exerting 
his power of thundering to such a degree, that 
even Juno herself was forced to submit, and 
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see Io placed among .the gods, where, being 
crowned with the asp, a serpent venerated a- 
mong the Egyptians, she presides over the 
winds, and is the patroness of seamen. The 
fable of Io and Argus is explained under the 
article Argus . 

IOBACCHEIA, Grecian festivals in honour of 
Bacchus, surnamed Iobacchus, from the excla¬ 
mations used in his ceremonies. See Diony* 
sia. 

IOBATES. See Bcllcropbon. 

IOBES, son of Hercules, by a daughter of Thes- 

* V 

pius. 

IODAMA, daughter of Jupiter and Eledtra. 

IOLAIA, a Theban festival, the same with that 
called Heracleia, 

lOLAS. See lolaus . 

IOLAUS, son of Iphiclus, and companion of 
Hercules. By his assistance that hero overcame 
thcLernean Hydra, whose heads were no sooner 
cut off, than others sprung up ip their place, 

♦ 
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till lolaus having cut down a neighbouring 
forest, and set fire to it, brought lighted brands 
to Hercules to sear up the wounds ; by which 
means the monster was destroyed. Hercules, ‘ 
as a reward for the good offices of his friend, 
prevailed on Hebe, when he became decrepid, 
to renew him with youth. Eurystheus having 
used the Heraclidae ill, lolaus, though then 
dead, on hearing the matter, was so provoked, 
that he sought leave from Pluto to re-visit the 
world ; whence, having slain Eurystheus, and 
avenged the descendants of his friend, he wil¬ 
lingly returned to the regions below. 

IOLE, daughter of Eurytus, king of Oechalia.'— 
She was beloved by Hercules, who demanded 

- her in marriage, and obtained from Eurytus 
the promise of her, if Hercules should excel him 
in the use of the bow. Eury tus was overcome, 
but refusing to fulfil his engagement, Hercules 
killed him, and carried off' his daughter, who 
it is said was afterwards bestowed on Hyllus.'— 
Others, notwithstanding, affirm that Hyllus 
did not marry her till after the death of his fa¬ 
ther. This I ole was the innocent cause of Her¬ 
cules’s death ; for Dejanira, his wife, becoming 
jealous of her, sent to Hercules, with the hope 
of regaining his heart, the fatal garment of 
Nessus. See Dejanira and Hercules . 

IOLEMES, father , of Syma, by Doris. See 
Syma. 

IOLIA, a Theban festival instituted in honour of 
Hercules and his friend and companion lolaus: 
it lasted several days, on the first of which were 
offered solemn sacrifices, on the next horse¬ 
races were celebrated, and on the third wrest¬ 
ling. The vidtors were crowned with garlands 
of. myrtle, and sometimes rewarded with tri¬ 
pods of brass. 

ION, son of Xuthus and Creusa, grandson of 
Deucalion, and brother of Acheus, See Ache - 
us, -Boedromia . 

IONE, one.of the Nereides. 

IO PAEAN, an exclamation of vidlory and tri¬ 
umph derived from Apollo’s encounter with 
Python. See Paean . 

IOPAS, an African king, and one of the suitors 
of Dido, excelled in musical skill and the poetic 
art. 

IOPE, a daughter of Iphiclus and wife of The¬ 
seus. 
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IOXUS, son of Menalippus, and grandson of 
Theseus* by Perigune, daughter of Sinnis the 
giant. This Ioxus accompanied Ornytus in 
the colony which, he carried into Caria, and 
from him were named the Ioxides, who have 
the injun<5tion transmitted to them from their 
progenitor, never to burn rushes or wild aspa¬ 
ragus: but, on the contrary, to honour and 
worship them, 

IPHEAS, a Lycian chieftain under Sarpedon, 
killed by Patroclus. 

IPHIANASSA, daughter of Praetus, king of the 
Argives, one of the Proetides, and wife of Me- 
lampus the soothsayer. See Melampus , Proe¬ 
tides. ' ' 

V 

IPHIANASSA, the wife of Endymion. 

% 

The wife of Proetus was likewise so called. 

IPHIAS, priestess of Diana., mentioned in the 
first Argonautic. 

IPHIAS. SeeEvadtic. 

IPHICLUS, son of Amphitryon and Alcmena, 

and brother of Laodamia, as well as twin with 

♦ 

Hercules. Whilst the two brothers lay in one 
cradle, they were attacked by serpents, which 
exceedingly terrified Iphiclus, but Hercules, 
the undaunted; child of Jove, seized the in¬ 
truders, and grasped them to death. Iphiclus, 
as described by Orpheus, was so remarkable 
for his incredible swiftness, that he could run 
over the ears of corn. According to the first 
book of Apollonius, Iphiclus was: one of the 
heroes who attended Jason in his expedition for 
the Golden Fleece. 

IPHICLUS, son of Thestius, and one of the Ar¬ 
gonauts : the first who wounded the Calydo- 
nian boar. 

IPHICLUS and IPHICLES. See Melampus and 
Podarcc . 

IPHIDAMUS, sop of An tenor, of Troy and 
Theano, was brought up in Thrace, under Cis- 
seus, the father of his mother. He sailed with 

m * 

twelve ships in support of Troy, and was killed 
by Agamemnon. In the eleventh Iliad he is 
represented as an amiable character. 

IPHIDAMUS, son of the tyrant Buoiris, was 
killed by Hercules. See Busiris . 

IPHIGENIA, daughter of Agamemnon and Cly. 
temnestra, and sister of Orestes and Eledtra; 
though some make her daughter of Theseus, by 

Helena, as related under the article Hden. 

Vol. //, 


Agamemnon having by chance slain a stag of 
Diana in the country of Aulis, the goddess, en- 

• raged at the loss, caused such a calm as pre¬ 
vented the Grecian fleet from sailing for Troy. 
In this embarrassment the oracle was repaired 
to, and the answer was, that the winds and Diana 
must be rendered propitious, by some of the 
blood of Agamemnon. To accomplish so de¬ 
sirable an effect, Ulysses was deputed to fetch 
Iphigenia, whom he prevailed with her mother 
to part with, under pretence of marrying her 
to Achilles. Whilst the young princess stood a 
vi<5iim at the altar, Diana beheld her with com¬ 
passion, and substituting a hind in her stead, 
(or, as some say an harlot) sent her intoTaurica 
Chersonesus ; where, by order of king Thoas, 
she presided over those sacrifices to the god- 

. dess which were solemnized with human blood. 
Shortly after, her brother Orestes being brought 
thither for sacrifice, during the generous con¬ 
test between Pylades and himself which of them 
should suffer, Iphigenia recognised him, and 
not only delivered him from the danger to 
which he was exposed, but went with him 
thence to Arcadia. See Orestes . 

IPHIMEDIA, daughter of Triopas, and wife of 
Aloeus the giant, being ravished by Neptune, 
was by him mother of Otus and Ephialtesj two 

0 

giants stiled the Aloidae, who grew every month 
nine inches, some say nine fingers’ length,. 
According to Ovid, Neptune had access to her 
in the form of the river Enipeus. 

IPHIMEDON, son of Erystheus, fell in a war 
against the Athenians. 

IPHIMEDUSA,one of the Danaides, and the wife 
ofEuchenor. 

IPHINOE, eldest daughter of Proetus, king of the 
Argives, one of the Proetides. See Proetides . 

Also one of the principal women of Lemnos> who 
conspired to asso^inate all the men of the 
island, after their return from an expedition 
in Thrace. 

IPHINOUS, one of the Centaurs. 

Also a Grecian leader killed by Glaucus. 

IPHIONA, an attendant of Hypsipyla, queen of 
the Amazons, whom she sent to welcome Ja- 
kon on his arrival in her dominions. 

I PHIS. See Anaxaretc . 

IPHIS, son of Aledlor, king of Argos, succeeded 
his father on the throne. At his advice, Poly- 

B 
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nices, who was anxious to engage Amphiaraus, [ IPPI A, rather HIPPIA, the female rider , an epi- 
in the war against Thebes, accomplished his thet of Minerva, when taken for the daughter 
purpose, by bribing Eryphile with the neck- of Neptune, 
lace of Harmonia. See Amphiaraus. IPSEA, the mother of Medea. 

IPHIS, a virgin of Crete* daughter of Lygdus IRENE, amongcthe Greeks was one of the Ho- 
and Telethusa. Lygdus, setting out on a jour- rae, or Seasons. Her two sisters were Euno- 
ney, commanded his wife, then, pregnant, in miaand Dia, all daughters of Jupiter and The- 
case she brought forth a daughter, that the in- mis' 

fant should be immediately exposed. Tele- IRINGE, daughter of Pan and Echo. She is 
thusa embarrassed between the feelings of a said to have supplied Medea with the philtres 

mother and the submission of a wife, remained by which she engaged the affections of Jason, 

for some time undecided, but at length yielding IRIS, daughter of Thaumas and Eledtra, and 


to the injunction of her husband, was forbidden 
by Isis in a dream, who commanded her to 
conceal the sex of the child, by dressing the 
girl like a boy. The father, after some time, 
returned from his journey, and the evasion re¬ 
mained undiscovered. At length I phis becom¬ 
ing marriageable, Lygdus contracted her to 
Ian the. Both mother and daughter now dread¬ 
ing a detection, implored the intervention of I 
. Isis,..who .at their united prayers interposed, 
by changing the sex of Iphis during the nuptial 
procession to the temple. 

There were two oth^r females of this name : one, 
daughter of Thespius, and the other mistress 
to Patroclus, given him by Achilles. 

IPHITION, an auxiliar of the Trojans, who fell 
by Achilles; 

IPHITUS, son of Proxonides, king of Elis, in 
. Peloponnesus, was contemporary with Lycur- 
gus, and restored the Olympic Games in the 
four hundred and forty-second year after their 
institution by Hercules. It is believed that 1 
this re-establishment was made in the eight 
hundred and eighty-fourth year before the 
Christian era; that is,' one hundred and eight 
years-before the vulgar epocha of the Olym¬ 
piads, which falls in with the seven hundred and I 
seventy-sixth JyCar before the Christian era. | 
Of this name also were two of the Argonauts ; 
one, son of Eurytus, king of Oechalia, and 
brother of Clytius: £See. Clylius.'J the other of 
Phocis: and likewise a Trojan, who survived 
the ruin ofvlffs"country. 

IPHTHIME, 'daughter of Icarius, wife of Eume- 
lus, and sister of Penelope. Minerva, assum¬ 
ing her person, appeared to Penelope-in a 
•dream, to console her for the absence of Tele-. 

miicbus* ' 1 

• i * 


sister of the Harpy es; She : was: the messenger 
of Juno, as Mercury, was of. Jupiter, and is re¬ 
presented as of surpassing beauty ; for the an¬ 
cient poets described -that appearance in the 
heavens which we call the rainbow under the 
name of Iris, and being, at a loss how to account 
for the phenomenon, stiled. it the daughter of 
Thaumas, a name derived from the Greek term 

to admire , or wonder ; because men 
admired or wondered at the beauty of the me¬ 
teor. This goddess is a constant attendant on 
Juno, the physical reason of which is, that 
Juno denotes the air. As Mercury, the mes¬ 
senger of n the gods, wasi employed to.unloose 
the souls of men, so was Iris those of women; 
of which we have an example in Dido, to whom, ’ 
when dying. Iris was dispatched .for this pur¬ 
pose by Juno. But in this Iris differs from 
Mercury; for whereas he was sent both from 
heaven and hell, she is sent from heaven only: 
he was frequently employed on -messages of 

peace, but Iris constantly on those of strife; 

* 

and therefore Pausanias thinks her name was 
given her from the contention she perpetually 
creates ; though some say she was so called, be¬ 
cause she delivers her messages vei’bally, and 
not written. . Hesiod thinks she,was called Iris, 
quasi , ; but Eustathius more properly de¬ 

rives it from in the sense of nyytx^, to 

pronounce ; which agrees better, with the nature 
of her office. Vossius, for a like reason, de¬ 
duces the name from the Hebrew 2r, or I-Iir, 
which signifies an angel , or messenger . Iris has 
full employment in Homer ; in the second book 
she orders the Trojans to arm,; in the third 
she acquaints Helen with the single combat of 
Paris and Menelaus; in the eighth she is sent to 
Juno and Pallas, with orders from Jupiter; in 
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the eighteenth she admonishes Achilles to suc¬ 
cour his friends fighting for the body of Patro- 
clus ; and in the twenty-third she summonses 
the winds to raise the fire on the pile of that 
hero. The figure of Iris, in one of the pictures 
of the Vatican Virgil, is represented flying 
downwards, to deliver a message from Juno 
to Turn us. She has,” says Mr. Spence, 

very noble ; resplendency or glory round her 
head, is surrounded with clouds, and has her 
feet on a level with some rising ground, all 
which particulars may some way or other be 
significant of her character, as the veil which 
she holds with each hand, and which circles 
over her head, may signify both the arch she 
presides over, and her. being an inhabitant of 
the region of the air. She has wings to shew her 
dispatch in her office. Statius seems to give 
her a robe of various colours, colle<5ied about 
her with a zone, which has all those beautiful 
streams of different colours upon it that we 
admire so much in the rainbow. She seems 
to have been sometimes represented by the. 
ancient painters as enlightened by the lucid 
bow that is arched over her head,, or, perhaps, 
as diffusing a brightness from her own per¬ 
son. 

IRON AGE. See Ages of the World . 

IRUS, a beggar of Ithaca, subservient tq the pur¬ 
poses of Penelope’s suitors. When Ulysses re¬ 
turned in disguise to- his palace. Iris not only 
excluded but challenged him, upon which 
Ulysses struck him to the ground at a stroke,, 
and dragged him out of the doors. 

ISAEA, one of the Nereides. 

IS AN DA, son of Bellerophon, fell in the war of 
his father against the Solymi. 

ISCHENIA, anniversary sports celebrated at 
Olympia in memory of Ischenus, grandson of 
Mercury and Hiera, who, in a time of famine, 
having devoted himself as a sacrifice for his 
country, was afterwards honoured with a mo* 
nwnent near the Olympic Stadium. 
ISCHENUS. S oo 1 schema. 

ISCHYS, eonofElatus. Sec Aesculapius, 

ISOM ACHE, wife of Pirithous. Sec Hippoda - 
mi a, 

ISEIA, IS1A, feasts and sacrifices anciently so¬ 
lemnised in honour of Isis, who is said by some 
to have been the first teacher of the use of corn ; 

4 


in memory of which benefit it was customary , 
for the worshippers at this festival to carry 
vessels full of wheat and barley* The Isia . 
were full of abominable impurities, for which 
reason the initiated were obliged to take an 
oath of secresy. The solemnity was observed 
for nine days successively; but at length be- 

: came so scandalous, that the Roman. Senate 
abolished it, under the consulate of Piso and 
Gabinius. Two hundred years after this, the 

Isia were re-established by the Emperor Com- 

a * * 

modus, who himself assisted at them, and ap¬ 
peared among the priests of that goddess, with 
his head shaven, carrying the Anubis. 

ISELASTIC GAMES. " See Games Iselastic. 

ISIASI, priests of Isis. Dioscorides tells us they 
bore a branch of sea-wormwood in their hands 
instead of olive, and sung the praises of the 
goddess twice a day, viz. at sun rise, when 
they opened her temple, after which, begging 
alms the rest of the day, they returned at 
night, repeated their devotions, and closed it. 
Their heads were- constantly shorn, and their 
feet covered only with the rind of the papyrus ; 
which occasioned Prudentius and others to 
speak of them as going bare-foot: they wore 
no garments but linen, because Isis was the 
first who taught mankind the culture of flax ; 
and they abstained from the flesh, of swine 
and sheep, and the use of salt, lest’they should 
violate their chastity. 

ISIS, the celebrated goddess of the Egyptians. 
The two principal deities of the Egyptians, 
Isis and Osiris, upon which the whole super¬ 
stition of that people is rested, were, if we col- 
.le6l the sentiments • of several writers, all the 
gods of the Pagans ; for as Osiris was Jupiter, 
Bacchus, Pluto, &c. so Isis was Ceres, Juno, 
Luna, Terra, Minerva, Proserpine, Thetis, Cy- 

0 

bole, Venus, Diana, Bellona, Hecate, Rham- 
nusia, and, in fine, all the goddesses; whence 
she was denominated Myrionyma , the goddess 
with a thousand names . The worship of Isis 
appears to have been more general than that 
of Osiris, she. being more frequently met with 
upon' marbles than he. Isis was deemed to be 
the parent and nature of all things, as appears 
from a marble at Capua with this inscription : 

Te TIBI UNA, $UAE E8 OMNIA, DeA ISIS, AlUUUfi 

Babinub, V. C. i. e. To thee , goddess Isie, who art 
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one and all things , and at Sais, i;i the tem¬ 
ple of Minerva,'who was thought the same 
with Isis, there was this inscription on the 
pavement: Sum quidquid £uit, est, eritque, ne- 

MOgUE MORTALIUM M1HI ADHUC VELUM DETRAXIT, 

i.e. I am whatsoever was , is, and shall be, and no 
mortal as yet hath drawn off my veil. Apuleius 
introduces Isis giving this account of herself: 
4t I am Nature, the mother of all things, mis¬ 
tress of the elements, the beginning of ages, 
the sovereign of gods, the queen of the Manes, 
the first of the heavenly natures, the uniform 
face of the gods and goddesses. It is I who 
govern the luminous firmament of heaven, 
the salutary breezes of the sea, and the horrid 
silence of hell, with a nod. My divinity alone, 
though multiform,' is honoured with different 
ceremonies, and under different names. The 
Phrygians call me the Pessinuntian Mother of 
the gods; the Athenians, the Cecropian Mo¬ 
ther; the Cyprians, the Paphian Venus; the 
Cretans, Diana Didtynna; the Sicilians, the 
Stygian Proserpine; the Eleusinians, the Old 
Goddess Ceres: some, Juno; some, Beliona; 

4 

others, Hecate; and others again, Rhamnusia: 
the Oriental Ethiopians and Egyptians honour 
me with peculiar ceremonies, and call me by 
my true name Isis.” _ The origin of Isis is 
very differently related, but it is generally re¬ 
ported that she was a queen of Egypt; and 
there is extant an inscription, taken from an 
ancient column, which informs us what she 
was ; it is thus: “ I am Isis, queen of Egypt, 
instrudted by Mercury. No one can abolish 
what I, by my ordinances, have established. 
I am the wife of Osiris. I first invented the 
use of qprn. I am the mother of king Horus. 
I shine in the Dog-star. By me the city of 
Bybastis was founded: wherefore rejoice, O E- 
gyptl rejoice thou who hast brought me up and 
nourished me.” Isis is said, by some, to have 
been sister of Osiris, daughter of Saturn, and 
a native of Egypt; that she married her bro¬ 
ther, and shared his throne ; and that they 
governed with great wisdom and equity, in- 
strudting their subjedts in husbandry, and 
other useful arts; which instrudtions were de¬ 
livered in verse, and called the poems of Isis. 
Others take Isis to be the same with lo, daugh¬ 
ter ofTnachus, king of Argos, -who, being vi¬ 


olated by Jupiter, and metamorphosed into a 
cow, .arrived ill Egypt on the banks of the 
Nile, where, Juno ceasing , to persecute her, 
she assumed her human form, and was deli- 
vered of a son by Jupiter, called Epaphus.— 
However this were, on the death of her hus¬ 
band Osiris, Isis assumed the government of 
Egypt, and reigned happily over that king¬ 
dom till her death, being succeeded by her 
son Or us, who completed in that country the 
reign of the gods and demi-gods. She was 
buried at Memphis, and had divine honours 
paid her by the Egyptians. 

In Herodotus, Isis is the same with Ceres; in 
Diodorus, with Luna, Ceres, and Juno ; in Plu¬ 
tarch, with Minerva, Proserpine, Luna, and 
Thetis; by Apuleius she is called The Mother 
of the Gods, and is the same with Minerva, 
VenuSi Diana, .Proserpine, Ceres, Juno, Bel- 
lona, Hecate, and Rhamnusia. The worship 
of Isis was not confined to Egypt; the Greeks 
also adored her, as appears from the great 
number of monuments erected to her through¬ 
out Greece. Her worship was alsp introduced, 
but with some difficulty, amongst the Romans, 
but at length she was held by them in as high 
estimation as the other deities of the empire. 
During the consulate of Piso and Gabinius, 
in the 686th year of the city, the rites of Isis, 

v with other'Egyptian deities, were abolished, 
and four years afterwards, by a decree of the 
Senate, the temples of Isis and Serapis were 
razed to the foundation. The emperor Com- 
modus again restored them, and personally as¬ 
sisted in the Isaia, or solemnities of Isis. Fresh 
efforts were made once more to abolish them, 
but in vain, the worship of these Egyptian 
deities so far prevailing, that many places in 
Rome were denominated from them. Isis had 
several temples in that city; one near the baths 
of Caracalla, with this title upon an old marble, 
Sacculo felici Isias sacerdos Isidi salutaris cotisc - 
cratio : another with this inscription, Templum 
Jsidis exoratae: and P; Vidtor, and Sextus Ru¬ 
fus mention another, by the name of Patrician 
Isis, near Mount Esquilinus. At Busiris, in 
Egypt, a most superb temple was raised to 
Isis, and the Egyptians celebrated her festi¬ 
vals with the utmost solemnity. On the vigil* 
of them they fasted, and sacrificed a bullock, 
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taking out the bowels, but leaving the fat and 
vitals in the carcase ; then cutting off the legs, 
rump, neck, and shoulders, and filling the 
body with fine bread, honey, dried raisins, 
figs, incense, myrrh, and other perfumes, they 
proceeded to consecration, by pouring in large 
quantities of oil. During the time that the 
flesh lay on the fire, they ceased not to beat 
themselves, but afterward feasted oh the re¬ 
mainder : the offerings of this kind were to be 
unblemished and males ; for females being sa¬ 
cred to Isis, could not be touched. At Cop- 
tos, in Egypt, Isis was worshipped by the wo¬ 
men, who lamented the loss of their husbands 
or children; and it is pretended, that though 
the country abounded with scorpions, whose 
sting was instantly fatal, yet the Isiac mour¬ 
ners lay prostrate on the ground, walked bare¬ 
foot, and even trod upon them unhurt. The 
Si strum was the proper symbol of Isis, being an 
instrument of a long figure, with a handle, 
and a cavity in the middle, furnished with 
brass or iron wires in opposite directions. On 
the top of this instrument was sometimes re¬ 
presented a cat with an human face. The use 
of the sistrum in the mysteries of Isis, corres¬ 
ponded to that of the cymbal in the rites of 
Cybele, and was invariably employed in their 
temples and processions. The attributes of Isis, 
'frhen exposed as the public sign of their feasts, 
differed according to the different purposes to 
which they applied the figure. Her image was 
sometimes in the form of a woman, with the 
horns of a cow, representing the appearance 
of the moon in her increase and waning, and 
holding a sistrum in her right hand, and a 
pitcher in her left; the former to represent 
the perpetual efflux of nature, and the latter 
the fecundity of the Nile. At other times this 
goddess was represented with a flowing veil, 
having the earth under her feet, her head 
crowned with towers, like the Phrygian Mo¬ 
ther, the emblem of height and stability, and 
sometimes with upright horns, equally expres¬ 
sive of dominion and power; next to these 
the crescent, then the sun, and, above all, 
expanded wings: she had also wings and a 
quiver on her shoulder, her left hand holding' 
a cornupopia, her right a throne, charged with 
the cap and sceptre of Osiris: sometimes, a 


flaming torch, and her right arm entwined by 
a serpent. The imagination of the reader will 
presently conceive this to be the symbol of the 
ether, or the natural parent and spirit of the 
universe, comprehending and pervading the 
whole creation ; as such she is easily con¬ 
founded with nature, which is defined by Bal- 
bus, in Cicero, to be that which contains and 
sustains the whole . In a print taken from the 
Isiac table in the Bodleian library, Isis is thus 
described : The top cornice over her abounds 

with flames, diffused like rising serpents, in- 

* 

dicating light and life supernal, and remote 
from the contagion of gross matter. In those 
underneath is the circle, with expanded wings, 
the emblem of ether. . The architraves are 
supported by two columns, with alternate 
square divisions of black and white> crowned 
with the head of Isis. At some distance on 
the outsides are two pilasters, decorated with 
flowers, from which rise two aspics, symbols 
of warmth and moisture conjoined, the secon¬ 
dary cause of life. In the midst of this mag¬ 
nificent throne is the goddess seated, to denote 
stability and power. From the navel to the 
foot her habit is composed of wings, repre¬ 
senting the velocity and sublimity of the ether, 
diffusing itself universally ; thence upwards to 
the breast she is full of paps, shewing the body 
of the world, or the universal machine, to be 
thence nourished and supported. The collars 
round her neck are the celestial orbs. The 
great variety of created beings is aptly signi¬ 
fied by the party-coloured feathers of the Afri¬ 
can hen, which covers her head in a flying 
attitude. The basket on the back of this bird 
is the emblem of plenty, from which, on each 
side, springs a leaf of the Egyptian peach, 
and two horns, which point out the waxing 
moon, inclosing a circle marked with the figure 
of the scarabaeus or beetle, representing the 
sun. The gesture of her. left hand is com¬ 
manding and monitory: her right holds a 
sceptre of the flowering lotus. Her seat is 
adorned with the figure of a dog sitting, reful¬ 
gent in the Dog-star, to intimate her dominion, 
according to Diodorus. Within the table, 
beneath the throne, is the body of a lion with 
the head of an hawk ; at his fore-feet a canopus, 
supporting upright wings, emblems of earth. 
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fire, water, and air. Over the back of the 
lion-hawk is the serpent, transmitted through 
a circle wjth expanded wings, and on his head 
a crescent, with the sun above it. By the 
small hieroglyphic character near the Isis, she 
is said to be C€ The spirit of the universe, pene¬ 
trating all things with the eye of divine Pro¬ 
vidence, and the bond of the superior and in¬ 
ferior worlds.” Some have thought that Isis 
was only an image set up, and variously exhi¬ 
bited, to make known the succession of sea¬ 
sons, and the several prod u<5t ions of the earth ; 
this opinion the Abbe la Piuche defends in a 
very ingenious manner: cc The woman/’ says 
he, C€ who is both a mother and a nurse, was a 
natural image of the earth, and when they 
could with certainty judge of the produce of 
the year, by the state of the Nile, they pro¬ 
claimed a plentiful year to the people, by sur¬ 
rounding. Isis with a multitude of breasts ; on 
the contrary, when the presages were unfa¬ 
vourable, she appeared only with one. They 
put a sickle in her hand to denote the time o£. 
harvest; and the harvest being made in Egypt 
when the sun enters the sign Taurus, the horns 
of the bull were the mark of the great feast to 
be solemnized after the dirst crop.' There 
were sometimes on the head of Isis a crab, or 
the horns of the wild goat, according as 
they had a mind to signify either the enter¬ 
ing of the sun into the sign Cancer, or the 
feasts that were observed on his entering into 
that of Capricorn. All *the changes Isis un¬ 
derwent had eg.ch its particular meaning, and 
Isis changed her dress as often as the earth.”— j 
See Osiris, Or us. 

ISMARUS, a Theban, son of Astacus.—A son 
of Eumolpus, and a Lycian chieftain under 
Aeneas, were likewise so called. I 

1SMENE, daughter of Oedipus by his own mo¬ 
ther Jocasta, and sister of Eteocles, Polyniccs, 
and Antigone. According to Statius, Ismenc 
was espoused to a youth of Cyrrha, who was 
slain before marriage by Tydeus, | 

Ismene, daughter of the river lAsopus, married i 
the celebrated Argos, and bore him a son, nam¬ 
ed JasuR. 

ISMENUS, son of Apollo by the nymph Melia, 
and brother of Taenarus, ! 

Ismenus, son of Niobe and Amphion, was slain 


by .Diana and Apollo. Ismenus is said to have 
been killed on horse-back. , 

Ismenus, a river in Greece. According, to Sta¬ 
tius, the figure of this water-deity should be of 
a vast size, with a pine-tree in one hand, his 
urn under the other, and moss on his neck 
and his shoulders. In that part you see 
him,” .says Mr. Spence, “ rising above the 
river he presides over,. his hair mixed with 
froth, and the water falling from his beard so 
fast and in such quantities, that it makes a 
stream all down his breast; his hair is loaded 
with icicles, and he drops his pine and urn on 
being struck with the sudden and violent com* 
plaints of one of his Water-nymphs; his face 
is disturbed, and in a passion, and half covered 
with water and sand that run down from his 

i 

hair. One might form a very bold idea of a 
fountain-statue from the description of the Is¬ 
menus in Statius.” 

ISPARETTA, the supreme god of the Malabri- 
ans, one of those nations • of the East-Indies 
which follow the religion of the Bramins, the 

word in their language importing a deity .-- 

% ® 

This Isparetta* they say, before any thing Was 
created, transformed himself into an egg, out 
of which the whole system Of heaven and earth, 
and all things contained in them, were after¬ 
wards produced. From this divinity, accord¬ 
ing to their tradition, originally sprung some¬ 
thing, which they call Kiwelinga, and which 
they worship in their temples as a god: from 
Kiwelinga three other gods had their rise,.Bra* 
ma, Vistnou, and Espara: Brama is said to 
create and make all things, Vistnou to rule 
over the things created, and Espara to destroy 
them. 

ISSE, daughter ofMacarcus, son of Lycaon, was 
deflowered .by Apollo in the appearance of a 
shepherd, her lover. The story of this meta¬ 
morphosis was wrought on the web of Arachnc, 

ISTHMIAN GAMES. Sec Games Isthmian. 

ISTHMIUS, an epithet of Neptune, from the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where he had a magnificent 

temple* 

Istiimius, a king of Messenia. 

ISUS ANO ANTIITIUS, were sons of Priam, the 

former by a concubine, and the latter by He¬ 
cuba his queen. Achilles seized them on Mount 
Ida whilst tending the flocks of their lather, by 
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whom they were ransomed. Both were after¬ 
wards killed by Agamemnon. 

ITALIA, or ITALY, is represented on medals, 
as a beautiful matron sitting on a celestialglo.be, 
having her head covered with towers to denote 

the number of her cities; in her right hand 

► 

the sceptre of universal dominion ; and in her 
left a.cornucopia, to express her fertility. Lu¬ 
can describes her as in a melancholy attitude, 
dissuading Caesar from passing the Rubicon. 

IT ALUS, son of Telegonus. See Renelope. 

Also an Arcadian prince, who, coming to Italy, 
established a kingdom called from his name. 
Likewise another prince, whose daughter Roma 

* f 

married either Aeneas, or Ascanius. 

ITEAj one of the daughters of Danaus. . 
ITEMALES, the old man by whonxOedipus was 
exposed on mount Cithaeron. 

ITHOMAIA, a Grecian festival, wherein musi- 
cians contended: it was celebrated in honour 

i 1 • r> 

of Jupiter, s.urnamed X&cofjwrvs, -tram Jthome^ a 
city of Greece, where that god is said to have 
been nursed by the two Nymphs Ithome and 
Neda, the former of whom gave name to a 
town, the latter to a,river. • ; 

ITHOMATUS. See Ithometes, 

ITHOME, a Nymph who, with her sister Neda, 
is said to have educated Ju.piter,. when, stolen 
from his devouring father . Saturn, near the 
fountain Clepsydra in Peloponnesus,! where 
they pretended to. shew Jupiter’s cradle. ! 

ITHOMETES, or ITHOMATUS, an,epithet 
of Jupiter, under which he was principally wor¬ 
shipped by the Messenians, ,in<the ,city called 
Ithome. 

ITHONE, daughter of Luftius, and wife of Mi¬ 
nos. See Minos; 

ITHYPHALLUS, a surname of Priapus. 
ITONIA, a surname of Minerva, from a place 
in Bocotia, where divine honours were paid 
her. 

ITONUS, king of Thessaly and son of Deuca¬ 
lion, first found out the art of melting and 
polishing metals. 

ITYLUS, son of Zethus and Aedon* Sec Ac¬ 
tion. 

11YMONEUS, a Dolian chief, killed by Melea¬ 
ger the Argonaut. 

Also of the same name was a gigantic Bcbrycian, 
killed by Pollux, 


ITYS, son of Tereus, king of Thrace and Progne* 
daughter of Pandion, king- of Athens, was 
killed by his mother, and served, up at the ta- 
. ble. of her husband, in revenge on him. for hav¬ 
ing ravished her sister Philomela. - After Te¬ 
reus. had heartily eaten; Progne produced to 
him the head of I'tys, and told him what she 
had done. Tereus, enflamed with rage, pur- 
: sued her with his drawn sword, but at the in¬ 
tervention of the gods she was saved from his 
fury, by being turned into a swallow, whilst 
Philomela was transformed to a nightingale* 

. Itys to a pheasant, and Tereus . himself to a 

lapwing. . . : 

Another Itys, accompanied Aeneas ,to Italy, and 

: was killed by Turnus. 

IULUS, an ancient hymn sung by the Greeks and 
Romans during the time of their harvest, in ho- 
; nour.of Ceres and Bacchus, t to fender.those 
deities - propitious. .: This, hymn was sometimes 
: :also ;called JDemetrulus , • or Demetriulus 9 that is 

4 

lulus of-Ceres. 

IULUS,' ,a name of Ascanius, .son of Aeneas. See 
! Ascanius . ■ 

IXION, was sori ! of iPhlegias, king: .of the.Lapi- 
i; ; thae in Thessaly.though,some- assert him to 
.have descended from Mars,-and Pisidice, and 




others from Aethon and Pisione.. \He married 
Dia, daughter of, Deioneus, whose- consentdie 
: . obtained .by .magnificent promises,* -but,.failing 
/ afterwards to .perform them, iDeipneus' seized 
on his horses. ;Ixion dissembled his.resen-f merit, 

’ and inviting Deioneus to xi. banquet, received 
him in an apartment previously prepared, from 
which, by withdrawing a door, his father-in- 
law was thrown into a furnace,of ifire., Stung; 
however, with remorse, and universally despised, 
Ixion was overpowered with frenzy, till.Jupi¬ 
ter, at length, re-admitted him to favour, and 
not only took him into heaven, but entrusted 
him also with his counsels. So ungrateful, not¬ 
withstanding, did Ixion become, as to attempt 
the chastity of Juno herself. The outrage was 
-tominunicated by the goddess to Jupiter, who, 
to be certain of the fu£t, formed a cloud in the 
shape of his wife, and stationed it in a place 
convenient for his purpose. Ixion fell into the 
snare, and rushing upon this imaginary god¬ 
dess, became by it the father of the Centaurs, 
Odites, Orncus, Phlcgrausj .Pnocus, and lti- 
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phaeus; but unable to refrain from boasting of 
his happiness, hb so incensed Jupiter by it, that 
the angry deity hurled him into Tartarus, and 
fixed him on a wheel encompassed with ser¬ 
pents; which was doomed to revolve without 
intermission. Some authors relate that Ixion 
was the murderer of his own sister Coronis.— 
Cf Ixion,’' says the author of Polymetis, “ who 
was condemned to his torture for impiety and 
ingratitude, appears as fixed in his wheel, which 
was said to hurry him round in one perpetual 

.. whirl. I do not know any of the ancients that 
speak .;of. any other punishment v for Ixion but 
his wheel, and the rapid eddies he is always 

4 

whirled in by it: Virgil, in particular, men¬ 
tions this as his punishment in his fourth 
Georgic, and 1 suppose had done so in his third, 
till some over-wise transcriber was pleased to 
corre<5l what he had originally written. I am 
apt to imagine that the ancient painters some¬ 
times inserted some deity of the winds in their 
representations of Ixion’s punishment, as di- 
re6ting a strong blast against his wheel, to 
drive it round the more rapidly. This would 
account, to the eye, for an e£fe<5t which would 
seem . otherwise unaccounted for ; and Virgil 
may- hint at.some such representation in the 
word ventOj where he is speaking of the strange 
effects of Orpheus’s music, even on Ixion, and 
other of the inhabitants of the deepest abyss of 
Tartarus; but I only mention this as a mere 
conjecture, and as unsupported by any autho¬ 
rity from the remains of the artists I have seen.” 

IXIONIDES, the patronymic of Pirithous, son of 
Ixion. 

IXORA, an idol or false god of the East-Indians. 
His head is adorned with long and beautiful 
hair, his face is white and shining ; he has three 


eyes, and a crescent or half-moon upon his fore¬ 
head. The Bramins assure us that Ixora is in- 

♦ 

finite, to illustrate which they say that Brama, 

another of their gods, being desirous of be¬ 
holding Ixora’s head; flew up to heaven for 
that purpose, but found his endeavours vain : 
on the other hand Vistnou, the god of metamor¬ 
phoses, or changes, willing to see the place 
where his seat stood, transformed himself into 


an hog, and dug with his snout a considerable 
hole, but with as little success. The body of 
Ixora, they say, is so prodigiously bulky, that 
the serpent Balte^ti; which surrounds seven 
worlds, was not long enough to serve him as a 
bracelet. An idolater one day reproached a 
Bramin in the most injurious terms, for main- 
taining that it was possible for Ixora to be com¬ 
prehended in a pagoda He is however repre¬ 
sented in one as standing on a pedestal, with 
sixteen arms, each of which grasps something; 
one holds fire,'another'pieces of money, ano¬ 
ther a drum, another a rope, another beads, 
another a stick, another a wheel, and another 
a serpent: again one holds a heart, another a 

musical instrument, another a bell, another a 

• * 

bowl of porcelain, another a chain, another a 
Bramin’s head, another a trident, and another 
an ax or hatchet. He has an elephant’s skin 
over his shoulders, and is surrounded with se* 
veral serpents. He wears a necklace, at which 
hangs a little bell.. All these particulars are 
emblematical: his sixteen hands denptp his 
great power, the serpents twining about him 
the revolution of ages, and the little bell his 
unwearied vigilance. The Bramins say he has 
two wives, one of whom Constantly resides with 
him, and conceals herself in his hair, but the 
other dies annually, and returns again to life, 
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JADDESES, priests of the Genii among the in¬ 
habitants of Ceylon. The pagods where they 
officiate have no revenue : any devout person, 
who builds a chapel, becomes the priest of it 
himself. These chapels or pagods have, painted 
on their walls, the representations of swords, 
halberds, arrows, shields, and the like. Such 
chapels are called Jacco, that is, the devil's te¬ 
nement , Jacco or Jacca signifying the devil.— 
The Jaddese, when he celebrates the festival of 
Jacco, shaves his head. They often sacrifice 
all they have to Jacco, which, according, to 
their own account, they do in order to procure 
his friendship and favour. 

JAKUSI, the Japanese god of physic: his idol is 
placed in a small temple, richly adorned, stand¬ 
ing upright on a gilt tarate flower, or fab a Ae- 
gyptiaca, under one half of a large cockle-shell 
extended over his head, which is encircled with 
a crown of rays : he has a sceptre in his left, 
and in his right hand something unknown : the 
idol is all over gilt. The Japanese, as they 
pass by, never fail to pay their reverence to 
this golden idol, approaching the temple with 
a low bow, and bare headed, where they ring a 
little bell hung up at the entrance, and then 
holding both their hands to their foreheads, re¬ 
peat a prayer. The Japanese relate that this' 
temple was eredted to Jakusi, by a pious, but 
poor man, who having discovered an excellent 
medicinal powder, gained so much money by 
it as to be able to give this testimony of his 
gratitude to the god of physic, 

J^kYSII, people mentioned by Ovid, who be¬ 
cause they were wizards and enchanters, and 
tyy their looks changed all things for the worse, 
Jupiter turned into rocks, and exposed them to 

the impulse of the sea. 

JA\NIDAE, children of the prophet Janus. The 
Janidae were a race of Soothsayers, Vfho divined 

tax CUttin S th * fi kins of the sacrifices. 

J N1TOR, an epithet of Janus, who was inven¬ 
tor of locks, doors; and gates, which arc called 

Voh //. 
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Januae , after his name, and himself Janitor, 
because doors were under his protection. 
JANUS, a-Pagan deity, particularly of the an¬ 
cient Romans, for the Greeks had no Janus, as 
we learn from Ovid. The birth and origin of 
Janus is very much controverted ; some make 
him son of Coelus and Hecate, others of Apollo 
by Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, king of A- 
thens ; others suppose him the same with Ogy- 
, who built Thebes fifteen hundred years 
before the foundation of Rome. According to 
Gato, he was a Scythian prince,who, at the head 
of a victorious army, subdued and depopulated 
Italy : but the most probable opinion is that he 
was an Etrurian king, and one of the earliest 
monarchs of that country, which he governed 
with great wisdom, according to the testimony 
of Plutarch, who says, “ WhateveV he was, 
whether a king or a god, he was a great poli¬ 
tician, who tempered the manners of his sub¬ 
jects, and taught them civility, on which ac¬ 
count he was regarded as the god of peace, and 
never invoked but during* the time of war.” 
From Fabius Pi6tor, one of the oldest Roman 
historians, we learn that the ancient Tuscan* 
were first taught by Janus to improve the vine, 
to sow corn; and to make bread, and that he 
first raised temples and altars to the gods. He 
is said tohave been a very ancient king of Italy, 
who not only gave Saturn a kind reception, 
when driven from Crete by his son Jupiter, but 
admitted him his associate in the kingdom. 
During the joint government of Janus and Sa¬ 
turn, they built two cities, the one called Ja- 
niculum, and the other Saturnium* Janus was 
esteemed the wisest sovereign of his time, and 
because he was supposed to know what was past, 
and what was to come, they feigned that he had 
two faces, whence the Latins give him the epi¬ 
thets Biceps; Bifrons, and Biformis, Some 
say his two faces only intimate his government 
of two nations, or because upon his sharing the 
government with Saturn, he caused medals to 

C 
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be emitted representing on one side a head with 
two faces* to signify that his power was divided 
between Saturn and himself* and that his do¬ 
minions were to be governed by the counsels of 
both. Plutarch supposed it intended to denote* 
that this prince and his posterity had* by the 
counsels of Saturn* passed from a wild and rus¬ 
tic life to politeness and humanity: and indeed 
that the Titan prince taught them to cultivate 
the ground, and to live in peace ; which bles¬ 
sings perhaps distinguished that happy period 
stiled the Golden Age . This deity is introduced 
*, by Ovid as describing his origin, office* and 
v form: he was the ancient Chaos* or confused 
mass of matter before the formation of the 
. world* the reduction of which into order and 
regularity* gave him his divinity. Thus deified* 

. he had the power of opening and shutting every 
thing in the universe : he was arbiter of peace 
and war* and keeper of the door of heaven.— 
He was the god who presided over the begin¬ 
ning of all undertakings : the first libations of 
wine and wheat were offered to him* and the 
preface of all prayers directed to him. The 
first month of the year took its denomination 
from Janus. There is nothing to be found 
. concerning his posterity. His wife* by some* 
is said to have been Vesta* who instituted the 
sacred fire; according to others, she was the 
goddess Carma or Carna* who presided over 
the vital parts, and occasioned a healthy con- 
; stitution of body. It is certain that Janus early 
, obtained divine honours among the Romans.— 
Romulus and Tatius built a temple to him, in 
memory of the union between the Romans and 
Sabines ; and Numa Pompilius instituted an 
annual festival to him in January, which was 

celebrated. with manly exercises. Numa 

* 

ordained* that his temple should be shut in 
time of peace* and opened in time of war* from 
which ceremony Janus was called Clusius and 
PatulciuB ;. though Virgil makes this ceremony 
to be older than the time of Numa. The Ro¬ 
mans being a warlike people* the temple of 
Janus was seldom shut; indeed it happened but 
thrice for several centuries, once in the reign 
of Numa, again in the consulate of Attilius Bal- 
bus and Manlius Torquatus, some, years be 
. fore the first Punic war, and a third time in the 

1 9 

, reign of Augustus Caesar, after the death of 


Antony and reduction of Egypt. The reason 
why the Romans made Janus preside over peace 
and war, seems to be wholly founded on an 
ancient legend, related by Macrobius, to the 
following purpose. In the time of the Sabine 
war, as the Romans were engaged with the 
enemy* at no great distance from the gate at 
the bottom of the Collis Viminalis* a party of 
the soldiers who were left to guard the city, 
hastened to shut the gate* for fear of what might 
happen. The gate was no sooner shut than it 
opened again of itself: this was repeated three 
several times* on which the soldiers finding it 
resolved to keep open, associated in a powerful 
body to defend that entrance against the ene¬ 
my. In the mean time* as the Romans* who 
were fighting without* were considerably worst¬ 
ed, an alarm was spread by the fugitives of 
their being defeated. The guard seized with a 
panic, immediately fled, and left the gate 
standing open, without a defence. This being 
noticed by the troops of the Sabines, they has¬ 
tened to enter the gate, when lo ! a torrent of 
water, (others say fire) issued from the temple 
of Janus, rushed through the gate, and over¬ 
whelmed the Sabines. In memory of this mi¬ 
raculous deliverance, the gate was. hence named 
Janualis, and in every future war the gates of 
the temple of Janus were always left open. To 
this custom he ascribed the origin of pjacing in 
the temple of this god the statues of War and 
Peace, as that gave the poets a notion that war 
was confined and peace secured by Janus. The 
peculiar offerings to Janus were cakes of new 
meal and salt, with new wine and frankincense, 
according to Ovid; though many contend, and 
Pliny seems to prove, that the ancients did not 
use frankincense in their sacrifices; but the 
passage of that author only says, that it was 
not used in the time of the Trojan war. In the 
feast instituted by Numa, the sacrifice was a 
ram, and the solemnities were performed by 
men, in the manner of exercises and combats. 
Then all artificers and tradesmen began their 
works, and the Roman Consuls for the new 
year solemnly entered on their office : all quar¬ 
rels were laid aside, mutual presents were made, 
and the day concluded with joy and festivity. 
Janus was seated in the centre of twelve altars* 

in allusion to the twelve months of the year, 
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and had on his hands fingers to the amount of 
the days in the year. Sometimes his image had 
four faces, either in regard to the four seasons 
of the year, or to the four quarters' of the world: 
he held in one hand a key, and in the other a 
sceptre; the former may denote his opening, 
as it were, and shutting the world, by the ad¬ 
mission and exclusion of the light; and the lat¬ 
ter, his dominion over it. Janus had so many 
temples at Rome, that scarce any division of 
the city was without oiie: some of them were 
dedicated to the two-faced Janus, others to Ja¬ 
nus with four faces, though they were called 
simply temples of Janus, as appears from a 
medal of Nero, on which the temple of Janus 
is represented, with this inscription: Pace P. 

R. TERRA MARJQUE RARTA JaNUM CLUSIT ; i. e. 

Having procured peace to the Roman people , both 
by sea and land , he shut up Janus. There were 
three statues of Janus in the Roman Field; the 
first at the entrance, the second in the middle, 
before the palace of Paulus, and the third at 
the coming out: that in the middle was the 
most famous, it being a kind of exchange, or 
place where merchants, bankers, and the like 
met. Mythologists think that Janus was the 
sun : the sun, say they, is, under the name of 
Janus, represented as the keeper of the gates 
of heaven, the east and the west: the motion 
of the sun in the ecliptic is the measure of the 
astronomical year, which contains a little more 
than 365 days ; and in several statues of Janus, 
his fingers, according to Macrobius, were so 
placed as to express the number 365. Some of 
the learned pretend that the Roman Janus was 
the scriptural Noah, and derive the name from 
the Hebrew Jajin y which signifies wine, because 
that patriarch was the first planter of vines.— 
The two faces, according to them, signified 
his having seen the old world before the deluge, 
and the new world after it. Others, upon no 
bettor a foundation than a similitude of names, 
make him to be Javan, son of Japhet. ** The 
great office of Janus/* says Mr. Spencp, “ was 
to preside over the gates of heaven, as he him¬ 
self informs us in Ovid, and he was therefore 
sometimes represented with a staff in one hand, 
and a key in the other. The Romans looked 
on him as the moBt ancient of beings, and say 
that his majesty comprehended the whole uni- 
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In the Salian verses he had even the 

I have some no- 


verse: 

high title of the god of gods.' 
tion that in their most secret mythology they 
might mean space by this deity. Janus is dis¬ 
tinguished from all the other gods by his double 
form. Diana, perhaps, is the only deity, be¬ 
sides this, to whom the Romans gave more than 
one body. She, under the charadler of Trivia, 
has three, as Janus had (I imagine from what 
the poets say of him) sometimes two, and some¬ 
times four bodies given him. The busts of Ja¬ 
nus, or his two heads, are very common, es¬ 
pecially on medals: the medals I more parti¬ 
cularly mean, have the double head of Janus on 
one side, and part of a ship on the other.—— 
They are so very old that Ovid says the figures 
on them were almost obliterated with age in his 
time, so that at present they ought to be very 
great favourites with those who value things 
merely for their rust and antiquity. In all the 
ancient figures I have seen of Janus, the faces 
are both alike, and both old, which makes it 
the more unaccountable to me whence some 
persons of the best taste, not only among us, 
but even in Italy itself, are got into the mode 
of giving Janus two different faces, one old, 
and the other young. Ovid says expressly in 
one place, that they were represented both 
alike in his time, and from what he says in 
other places, they should be both old. Janus 
was probably represented sometimes with a 
double body, as well as with two heads.*— 
It was some statue or pidture of this kind, 
I suppose, that might lead Statius into 
one of the most ridiculous descriptions, per¬ 
haps, even in all bis. poems; it is where he 
represents this god as welcoming in the six¬ 
teenth consulate of the Emperor Domitian, 
where he makes Janus lift up all his hands, and 
speak with both his mouths at once, to con¬ 
gratulate the world on that happy occasion. 
There is a bust of Janus Quadriformis on one 
of the bridges at Rome, from whence that 
place has its name of the Quatre Capite. In 
some of the entire figures of him on medals, he 
has but one body, with four heads: it is under 
this sort of figure, which looks every way, that 
I imagine the ancient Romans meant to ex¬ 
press this deity's presiding over Space, as his 
figures with two faces only, the one looking 
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backward, and the other forward, might de¬ 
note his presiding over Time.” Though 
Janus is properly a Roman deity, the Abbe 
la Pluche derives him from the Egyptians: 
that nation made known the rising of the Dog- 
star, which opened their solar years, by an 
image with a key in its hand, and two faces, 
one old, the other young, to typify the old and 
the new year. 

Janus, son of Apollo by Evadne, was father of the 
Sooth-saying race called Janidae. 

JAPETUS, son of Coelus and Terra, was one 
oft he giants who revolted against Jupiter. He 
was a potent prince, consequently proud and 
lofty, and lived so extremely long, that his 
age became a proverb. Before the war he had 
a daughter named Anchicele, who founded a 
city in Cilicia, to which she gave her own 
name. Japetus had above thirty sons, the 
most eminent of whom were Atlas, Prome¬ 
theus, Epim^theus, and Buphagus. 

JARIBOLUS^ one of the Palmyrenian gods. He 
seems to' be the same with Lunus, for Jari 
signifies the month over which the Moon pre¬ 
sides. 

JARRING DISCORD, one of the children of 
Demogorgon. See Demogorgoti. 

JAS ION, son of Jupiter and Eletftra, daughter 
of Atlas. His history is somewhat contradic¬ 
tory. Most authors say, that Ceres, finding 
Jasion asleep in afield newly ploughed up, fell 
in love with him, intimated her passion, and 
bore him Plutus, the god of riches ; and that 
Jupiter, incensed to see his son become his 
rival in the affections of Ceres, killed him with 
his thunderbolts. Diodorus Siculus says, that 
Jasion dwelt in Samothrace, while his brother 
Dardanus settled on the coast of Troas, re¬ 
ceived there Cadmus, and gave him in mar¬ 
riage his sister Harmonia. The gods, conti¬ 
nues this author, vouchsafed to attend the ce¬ 
lebration of this wedding, the first ceremony 
of the kind they were ever present at: each 
brought a present, and Ceres, by whom jfasion 
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was greatly beloved, brought corn: Jasion, he 
concludes, afterwards espoused Cybele, and 
was ranked among the gods. 

JASO, daughter of Aesculapius and Meditrina, 
and sister of Machgon and Podatirius. 

JASON. This ancient Greek hero was son of 


Aeson, king of Thessaly, and Alcimede, and 
by his father, allied to Aeolus. He was an 
infant when Pelias, his uncle, who was left his 
guardian, sought to destroy him; but being, 
to avoid the danger, conveyed by his relations 
to a cave, he was there instructed by Chiron 
in the art of physic; whence he took the name 
of Jason, or the Healer, his former name be¬ 
ing Diomedes. Arriving at years of matu¬ 
rity," he returned to his uncle, who, probably 
with no favourable intention to Jason, inspired 
him with the notion of the Colchian expedition, 
and agreeably flattered his ambition with the 
hopes of acquiring the golden fleece. Jason 
having resolved on the voyage, built a vessel 
at Iolchos in Thessaly, for the expedition, un¬ 
der the inspection of Argos, a famous work¬ 
man, which, from him, was called Argo; it 
was said to have been executed by the advice 
of Pallas, who pointed out a tree in the Dodo- 
naean forest for a mast, which was vocal, and 
had the gift of prophesy. The fame of the 
vessel, the largest that had ever been heard 
of, but particularly the design itself, soon in¬ 
duced the bravest and most distinguished youth 
of Greece to become adventurers in it, and 
brought together above fifty of the most ac¬ 
complished young persons of the age to ac¬ 
company Jason in this expedition; though 
authors are not agreed on the precise names 
or numbers of the Argonauts, for so they were 
called: some state them to have been forty- 
nine ; others more, and amongst them several 
were of divine origin, as Ancaeus, Idmon, Or¬ 
pheus, Augias, Calais, Zethes, Castor, Pol¬ 
lux, and some add Hercules: Tiphyus was.pi¬ 
lot, and Lynceus, who could see farther than 
any other mortal, their looker-out in case of 
danger. The first place which Jason touched 
at was the isle of Lemnos, where he continued 
some time with Hypsipyle, its queen, who bore 
him twins: He next visited Phineus, king of 
Paphlagonia, from whom, he having the gift 
of prophecy, Jason received informations of 
service in his voyage and enterprize. After 
this, passing the Cyanean rocks, or Symple- 
gades, so called from their floating and colli¬ 
sions, by which ships sailing amongst them were 
sometimes crushed ; (a danger, however, which 
the Argonauts escaped, by sending out a pigeon, 
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and lying to till they saw she had passed,)’ 
Jason entered the Euxine, and landing on the 
banks of the Phasis, repaired to the court of 
Aeetes, from whom he demanded the Golden 
Fleece. The monarch acceded to his request, 
provided he could overcome the difficulties 
which lay in his way, and which appeared not 
easily surmountable; these were bulls with 
brazen feet, whose nostrils breathed fire, and 
a dragon which guarded the fleece. Of the lat¬ 
ter, when killed, its teeth Jason was enjoined 
to sow, and, after they had sprung up into 
armed men, destroy. Though success attend¬ 
ed the enterprize, it was less owing to valour 
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than to love ; for Medea, daughter of Aeetes, 
by her enchantments, laid asleep the dragon, 
taught Jason to subdue the bulls, and when he 
had gotten the prize, accompanied him in the 
night-time, unknown to her brother. The re¬ 
turn of the Argonauts is variously related ; 
some contend it was by the track in which they 
came, and say that Absyrtes, brother of Medea, 
pursued them as far as the Adriatic, and was 
overcome by Jason ; which occasioned the story 
that his sister had cut him in pieces,, and strewed 
his limbs in the way, that her father, from so¬ 
licitude to colled them, might be delayed in 
the pursuit. It is certain that the Argonauts 
passed through a number pf seas, both in going 
and returning : for it is said that Aeetes, to in¬ 
tercept them in their course back to Greece, 
guarded with his fleet the mouth of the Euxine, 
by which they were obliged to draw their ship 
over land to the springs of the Tanais, where 
they hoped to find a passage again to the ocean. 
They then were said to have had the continent 
on their left, and to have come by Gades to the 
Mediterranean, and so passed by Iberia, Libya, 
the Syrtes, and Coreyra, (where Jason was so¬ 
lemnly married to Medea) thus, returning by 
the west of Europe. Jason, arriving safe in 
Greece, soon heard that Pelius had destroyed 
all his friends, and made himself master of the 
kingdom. By the stratagems and sorceries of 
Medea, the daughters of Pelias slew their fa¬ 
ther, and fled their country. Jason having no¬ 
tice of this, arrived in Thessaly, and took pos¬ 
session of the kingdom, but afterwards gener¬ 
ously restoring it toAcastus, son of Pelias, who 

bad accompanied him in the expedition, he 


settled with Medea at Corinth. Herb Jason, 
so famous for valour, beauty, and descent, 
finding himself censured for cohabiting with a 
sorceress, quitted her, and married Creusa, 
daughter of Creon, king of the country. Me¬ 
dea seemingly approved the match, but secret¬ 
ly meditated the severest revenge. Having 
first killed her two children, by Jason, she sent 
Creusa, his bride, some presents tinged with 
naphtha, which set fire both to her and the 
palace. After this the enchantress fled to A- 
thens, and there married Aegeus, but attempt¬ 
ing to poison his son Theseus, she was com¬ 
pelled to escape into Asia. Many temples were 
ereCted to Jason in memory of his fortitude, 
but at Abdera in Thrace he was worshipped 
with the greatest solemnity. Parmenio built 
him a temple at Athens of polished marble.— 
See Sir go y Argonautae, Golden Fleece , Medea . 

JAVAN. See Dodanim. 

JEBIS, or JEB1SU, one of the gods of the Japa¬ 
nese. They relate that Jebis having lost the 
esteem which his elder brother Tensio-dai-sin 
once had for him, was banished and confined 
to a certain island. This circumstance has 
some conformity with what is related of the 
Grecian Neptune : indeed Jebis may be con¬ 
sidered as the Neptune of the Japanese : for he 
is worshipped as well by the fishermen as by 
the merchants, and, ori this account, he is re¬ 
presented sitting upon a rock near the sea-shore, 
with an angling rod, or line, in one hand, and 
a fish in the other. 

JEMMA, the Judge of Hell , according to the Ja¬ 
panese mythology. He beholds, they say, in 
a large mirror, the most secret transactions of 
mankind. Though supposed to be almost in¬ 
exorable, yet if the priests make intercession 
with the god Amidas, for the sinner, and the 
relations of the deceased contribute by the libe¬ 
rality of their offerings to the efficacy of their 
prayers, Jemma will so far relent, as to per¬ 
mit their return into the world, before the full 
time, allotted for their chastisement, is expired. 
Jemma has a pagod consecrated to him, not far 
from Miaco, situated in a pleasant grotto : his 
figure is monstrous and formidable, suitable to 
the nature of his function and place of abode ; 
on either hand of him, stand two large images, 
the representatives of infernal spirits j the walls 
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are decorated with pi<5tures, expressive of the 
various torments infli6ted in hell. This pagod 
is continually crowded by the people, who re¬ 
sort to it from all parts, with oblations and 
money, to redeem their souls from the torments 
designed for them, by this infernal judge. 

JOB AXES, king of Lycia. See Belleropbon . 

JOCASTA, daughter of Creon, king of Thebes, 
and wife of Lai us. She was mother of Oedipus, 
whom • afterwards, though without knowing, 
she married, and had by him two sons, Poly- 
nices and Eteocles, and two daughters, Anti¬ 
gone and Ismena. 

JOCASTUS, son of Minos. See Minos . 

JOCHEAERA, an epithet of Diana, from her 
delighting in arrows. 

J.ODAMA, mother of Deucalion by Jupiter. 

JUDGES OF HELL, were Aeacus, Minos, and 
Rhadamanthusr 

JUG A, an epithet of Juno, as presiding over 
marriages. Under this name she had an altar 

A 

at Rome, in the street Jugarius, at which altar 
the people, anciently, assumed the ^onjugal 
yoke. 

JUGATINUS, one of the nuptial deities. He 
joined the couple in the bonds of . wedlock. 

JUHLES, certain aerial spirits or daemons to 
whom the Laplanders pay divine adoration, 
though they have no figures or statues to repre- 
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sent them: they worship them under some par¬ 
ticular trees, planted about a bow-shot from 
their respective houses: this a<5t of devotion 
consists in offering up a sacrifice to these Juh- 
les on Christpias-eve, and the day following, 
which they call the festival of thejuhles: the 
eve is introduced with fasting and abstinence ; 
at least from food, and they set by part of that 
little which is provided: the fragments thus 
preserved are put into a box made of birch, and 
hung upon some tree behind the house, for the 
subsistence and refreshment of such spirits as 
are supposed to rove about the mountains and 
forests. 

JUMALA, an ancient idol-god of the inhabitants 
of Finland and Lapland: he is represented un¬ 
der the figure of a man sitting upon a kind of 
altar, having a crown upon his head, set with 
precious stones, and a large chain of gold 
round his neck. The Laplanders supposed this 
idol to have command over all other gods, and 


an absolute dominion over life, death, and the 
elements. He held on his knees a cup of gold, 
filled with money of the same metal. His tem¬ 
ple was in a forest. 

JUNO, daughter of Saturn and Rhea, was sister 
and wife of Jupiter. Though the poets agree 
that she came into the world at the same birth 
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with her husband, yet they differ as to the 
place. Some fix her nativity at Argos, others at 
Samos, near the riverlmbrasus. The latter opi¬ 
nion is, however, the more generally received. 
Samos, notwithstanding, was highly honoured, 
and received the name of Parthenia, from the 
consideration that so eminent a virgin as Juno 
was educated and dwelt there till her marriage. 
Some authors relate that Juno was nursed by 
Eubaea, Porsymna, and Araea,' daughters of 

• the river Asterion ; others, by the Nymphs of 
the Ocean. Otes, an ancient poet, tells us she 
was educated by the Horae, or Hours ; and 
Homer assigns this office to Oceanus and Te- 
thys. The particulars of her marriage with 
Jupiter are variously reported. According to 
tradition, they entertained and indulged, un¬ 
known to their parents, a mutual passion, and 
this Homer intimates in the Iliad; but others 
affirm that she resisted the solicitations of Ju¬ 
piter, and to free herself from them, fled to a 
cavern, where meeting a person whose persua¬ 
sions overcoming her objections, she consented 
to crown her brother’s wishes. Some pretend, 
and the Scholiast on Homer asserts it, that 
Juno, before her marriage with Jupiter, had an 
intrigue with Eurymedon the giant, to whom 
she bore Prometheus. In the time of the Titan 
prinpes it was common for men to marry their 
sisters, and Jupiter, by his union with Juno, 
only followed the example of his father and 
grandfather. At Samos these nuptials were ce¬ 
lebrated, and Jupiter having access to Juno in 

• the form of a cuckoo, the goddess was repre¬ 
sented, in her temple at Argos, sitting on a 
throne, and holding a sceptrp with a cuckoo 
upon it. As queen of heaven, Juno was con¬ 
spicuous for her state. Her usual attendants 
were Terror, Boldness, Castor and Pollux, 
accompanied by fourteen Nymphs ; but her 
most inseparable adherent was Iris, who was 
always ready to be employed in her most im¬ 
portant affairs: she a6tcd as messenger to Juno, 
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like Mercury to Jupiter. When Juno appeared 
as the majesty of heaven, with her sceptre and 
diadem beset with lilies and roses, her chariot 
was drawn by peacocks, birds sacred to her; 
for which reason, in her temple at Eubaea, 
the emperor Adrian made her a most magnifi¬ 
cent offering of a golden crown, a purple man¬ 
tle, with an embroidery of silver, describing 
the marriage of Hercules arid Hebe, and a large 
peacock, whose body was of gold, and his train 
of most valuable jewels. There never was a 
wife more jealous than Juno ; and few who 
have had so much reason : on which account 

we find from Homer that the most absolute ex- 

♦ 

ertions of Jupiter were barely sufficient to pre¬ 
serve his authority. When she entered into 
the conspiracy of Neptune, Pallas, and the 
other deities, against Jupiter, she was punished 
by having two anvils hung to her feet, golden 
manacles fastened on her hands, and in this 
condition suspended in the air, where she 
hovered, a spectacle to the other deities, who 
all looked on, unable to afford her relief. By 
this, mythologists vaguely suppose is meant 
the connexion of the air with the earth ; the 
inability of the gods further intimating, that 
no force, human or divine, can dissolve the 
frame or texture of the universe. The impla¬ 
cable arrogant temper of Juno once made her 
abandon her throne in heaven, and retire to 
Eubaea, where she remained till a reconcilia¬ 
tion with her husband was effected by means 
of Citheron, king of the Plataeans, as is related 
under the article Cithacronia . It is said that 
Juno, by bathing annually in the fountain of 
Canatho, near Argos, renewed her virginity. 
When the gods fled into Egypt, for fear of the 
giants, this goddess transformed herself to a 
white cow, which was afterwards presented to 
her, as an acceptable offering. Juno, in a par¬ 
ticular manner, presided over marriage and 
child-birth. The former is termed by Bayle 
an inauspicious circumstance, from her con¬ 
stant wrangling with her husband. Persons 
newly married, in sacrificing to her, threw the 
gall of the victim behind the altar ; to denote 
that no spleen should subsist in the conjugal 
state. Women were peculiarly thought to be 
under her protection, of whom every one had 
her Juno, as every man had his guardian Ge¬ 


nius. Numa ordered, that if any unchaste wo¬ 
man approached her temple, she, should offer 
a female lamb to expiate her offence. The 
ancients are not agreed as to Juno’s children. 
Hesiod, in ,his Theogony, after telling us that 
she was the last of Jupiter’s wives, for he had 
been married before to Themis, Metes, &c. 
gives her four children. Hebe, Venus, Lu- 
cina and Vulcan; whilst Apollodorus assigns 
her but three, Hebe, Uithya, and Arge : others 
add Mars and Typhon. Mythologists, who 
allegorize these several generations, report 
that Juno conceived Hebe by eating lettuces. 
Mars, by touching a flower, and Typhon, by 
the vapours which arose from the earth and 
were received by her into her womb: myste¬ 
ries in nature, which are left unexplained.— 
Of all the divinities of the Pagan world, none 
except Apollo whose worship was more so¬ 
lemn or extensive. The history of the prodi¬ 
gies she had wrought, and of the vengeance 
she had taken upon persons who had vied with, 
or slighted her, had so inspired the people with 
awe, that, when supposed to be angry, no 
means were omitted to mitigate her anger; and 
had Paris adjudged to her the prize of beauty, 
the fate of Troy might have been suspended.— 
In resentment of this judgment, and to wreak 
her vengeance on Paris, the house of Priam, 
and the Trojan race, she appears in the Iliad 
to be fully employed. Minerva is commis¬ 
sioned by her to hinder the Greeks from re¬ 
treating ; she quarrels with Jupiter ; she goes 
to battle ; cajoles Jupiter with the Cestus of 
Venus ; carries the orders of Jupiter to Apollo 
and Iris ; consults the gods on the conflict be¬ 
tween Aeneas and Achilles ; sends Vulcan to 
oppose Xanthus; overcomes Diana, &c.— 
There was no place in Greece where Juno re¬ 
ceived greater honours than at Argos; Puu- 
sanias mentions a temple reared to her there 
by Phoroneus, son of Inachus, in the porch of 
which were placed the statues of her several 
priestesses. The most ancient image of this 
goddess, made of the wild pear-tree, was kept 
with the greatest care ; Pirasus, son of Argus, 
transported it to Tirynthus, but the Argians 
having demolished the town, brought it back 
to Argos: she was also highly venerated at 
Corintb and Olympia, where games were ce- 
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lebrated to her honour every fifth year, in 
which sixteen ladies presided, and females con¬ 
tended for the prize, which was an olive crown, 
in the foot-race of the Olympic Stadium. The 
Lacedemonians had a Juno, whopi they called 
Aegophaga , the goat-eater , to whom they sa¬ 
crificed goats. Juno was also highly honoured 
at Carthage. Her worship at Rome was very 
ancient: Tatius, the colleague of Romulus, 
established honours to this'goddess. In the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius, the Pontiffs, in or¬ 
der to purify Horatius, who had murdered his 
sister, consecrated two altars, one to Juno, and 
one to Janus: prior however to this, N uma Pom- 
pilius had built a temple to Juno at Rome, and 
expressly forbidden prostitutes to enter it. At 
Heliopolis, in Egypt, they sacrificed men to 
Juno, who were chosen and examined with 
the same ceremonies, and according to the 
same rules, which they observed in the choice 
of beasts for sacrifice. King Amasis abolished 
this inhuman custom, and ordered, in future, 
to sacrifice figures in wax. Her chief solem¬ 
nities were the Hecatombia, Eraia, leros Ga- 
mos, Callesteia, Tonea, and Junonalia. We 
frequently meet with statues, busts, and bas- 
relievos of Juno, and figures of her on medals. 
Anciently statues of this goddess were made of 
Cyprus wood. It is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish her images. She is generally pic¬ 
tured like a matron, with, a grave and ma¬ 
jestic air, sometimes with a sceptre in her 
hand, and a veil on her head: she is repre¬ 
sented also with a spear in her hand, and some¬ 
times with a patera , as if she were about to sa¬ 
crifice : on some medals she has a peacock at 
her feet, and sometimes holds the Palladium. 
Homer represents her in a chariot adorned with 
gems, having wheels of ebony, nails of silver, 
and horses with reins of gold ; though more 
commonly her chariot is drawn by peacocks, 
her favourite birds. In her temple at Corinth 
she was seated on her throne crowned, with a 
pomegranate in one hand, and in the other a 
sceptre supporting a cuckoo : this statue waB 
of gold and ivory: that at Hieropolis was sup- 
ported by lions, and so contrived as to parti¬ 
cipate oF Minerva, Venus, Luna, Rhea, Diana, 
Nemesis, and the Destinies, according to the 
different points in which she was viewed : one 


hand held a sceptre, the other a distaff; her 
head was crowned with rays, and she was girt 
with the cestus of Venus. " Juno,” says Mr. 
Spence, “ had a great variety of chara<5lers, 
but the favourite one of them all among the 
Romans was that of the JunoMatrona. In this 
she is dressed in a long robe, which covers her 
from head to foot. This Juno was called in¬ 
differently Juno Matrona and Juno Romana. In 
the ancient gems and marbles, the Juno Ma¬ 
trona is always represented in a modest and 
decent dress, as the Juno Regina and the Juno 
Moneta are always in a fine and more magni¬ 
ficent one. The Juno Sospita appears on several 
family-medals in a war-chariot, and with a 
spear in her hand.—There was a Mild Juno as 
well as Mild Jupiter among the Romans: 
her face is gentle, and more good-humoured 
than usual: it has the same air with which she 
appears in a Greek medal in Montfaucon, 
where she is standing in her chariot drawn by 
peacocks.. The most obvious and striking 
character of Juno, and that which we are apt 
to imbibe the most early of any, from the writ¬ 
ings of Homer and Virgil, is quite contrary to 
the former, that of an imperious and haughty 
wife. In both of these poets we find her much 
oftner scolding at Jupiter than caressing him; 
and in the tenth Aeneid in particular, even 
in the council of the gods, her behaviour is 
all either sullen, or angry and indecent: there 
is a relievo in the court of the university at 
Turin, which seems to be meant to represent 
her in this very scene. Juno, in her character 
of presiding over the air, is represented in a 
light car, drawn by peacocks.” To these ob¬ 
servations of Mr. Spence may be added, that 
there were still visible, in' the time of Pau- 
sanias, the symbols of thirty divinities of an 
origin prior to the ascription of the human 
form to the gods. These were either of an ir¬ 
regular or cubical form, and the Juno of Thes¬ 
pis made, one of their ntimber. Afterward, 
with a change of shape each assumed its ap¬ 
propriate and individual distindlions, Ihus 
Juno, independent of her diadem which rose 
like a crest on her forehead, was cognizable 
by her large eyes and imperious mouth, as is 
obvious from the profile of a fractured bas- 
relief in the cabinet of Strozzi. The most per- 
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fe6l head of this goddess is of a colossal size, gena, Parthenia, Parthenos, Pelasgia, Per- 

preserved in the Villa Ludovici, and the most fe<5ta, Pharygea, Populona, Populonia, Popu- 

beautiful statue in the Barbarini palace.-If, losa, Prodramia, Pronuba, Prosymnia, Qui- 

in searching out the meaning of this fable, we rita, Regina, Rescinthis, Samia, Socigena, Sos- 

regard the account of Varro, we shall find, pita, Telchina, Teleia, Tethla, Unxia, and 

that by Juno was signified the earth; by Ju- Zygia. 

piter, the heavens ; and by their marriage, JU NON ALIA, a Roman festival in honour of 
that commixture of aereal influence with the Juno. It was instituted on occasion of certain 


vapours of the earth, by which the process of 
generation was effected: but if we believe the 
Stoicks, by Juno is meant the air and its pro¬ 
perties, and by Jupiter the ether : hence Ho¬ 
mer supposes she was nourished by Oceanus 
and Tethys: that is, by the sea; and agreeable 
to this mythology, the poet makes her shout 
aloud in the army of the Greeks, the air being 
the cause of sound. The same mythology is 
couched in the. fable of Jupiter’s suspending 
Juno with anvils at her feet; upon which pas¬ 
sage of Homer, it is observed by Madam Da- I 
cier, that the poet mysteriously explains in I 
it the nature of the air, which is Juno ; the two I 
anvils at her feet being the two elements, I 
earth and water and the chains of gold about I 
her hands the ether, or fire, by which the supe- I. 
rior regions are filled. The two grosser ele- J 
ments are called Anvils, to shew, that in them 
only arts ar eexercised. I know not,” adds 
she, but that a moral allegory may here be 
found as well as a physical: the poet, by these I 
masses tied to the feet of Juno, and by the chain I 
of gold with which her hands wex^e bound, 
might signify not only, that domestic affairs 
should, like fetters, detain the wife at home, 
but that proper and beautiful works, like chains 
of gold, ought to employ her hands.” But 
surely this is far-fetched.—This goddess had 
£ number of names, some of them given her 
from the places where she was worshipped, 
and others from the attributes peculiar to her. J 
She was called Acribya, Aegophaga, Aeria, 
Albania, Ammonia, Anthia, Ardia, Boopis, 
Bunaea, Calendaris, Candarcna, Caprotina, 
Chera, Cinxia, Cithaeronia, Conservatrix, Cu¬ 
ria, Curitis, Cypra, Dirphya, Doipiduca, Egc- 
ria, Equestris, Februa, Fcbrualis, Februata, 
Fcbruhi, Feronia, Fluonia, Gabina, Gamelia, 
Hoplosmia, Imbrasia, Jnterduca, Juga, Lace- 
demon ia, Lucilia, Lucinia, Matrona, Moneta, 
^tytialis, Nuptialis, Obstetrix, Olympica, Opi- ' 
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prodigies which happened in Italy. The tern- 

♦ 

pie of Juno on Mount Aventine being struck 
with thunder, the sooth-sayers reported, that 

the Roman matrons were concerned in the 

» 

prodigy, and should pacify the goddess with 
sacrifices and offerings: the ladies thereupon 
made a collection of money, and bought a gol¬ 
den bason, which they presented in her tem¬ 
ple. The Decemvirs likewise appointed a day 
for a solemn sacrifice, which was thus order¬ 
ed : two white cows, with two. images of Juno, 
were led in procession through the city, at- 
- tended by several young girls, singing a hymn 
in honour of the goddess ; these were followed 
by the Decemvirs, crowned with laurel: when 
they came to the temple the victims were sa¬ 
crificed by the Decemvirs, and the images, 
which were of Cyprus wood, erected in the 
temple. 

JUNONES, female Genii. See Genii. 
JUNONIGENA, an epithet of Vulcan, because 
he was Juno’s son. 

JUNONIUS. To Juno belonged the calends of 
the month, but she having committed these to 
the care of Janus, he received the epithet of 
Junonius. 

JUPITER, the supreme god of the Pagans, 
though set forth by historians as the wisest of 
princes, is described by his worshippers as in¬ 
famous for his vices. There were many who 
assumed the name of Jupiter. Varro reckons 
about three hundred, but as it became the com¬ 
mon appellative of a king, many nations have 
boasted of the birth of Jupiter. The most 
considerable, howevex', and to whom the ac¬ 
tions of the othei’s are ascribed, was certainly 
the Jupiter of Crete, son to Saturn and Rhea, 
who is differently said to have had his origin 
in Crete, at Thebes in Bocotia, and among the 
Mcssenians, the last of whom pretended to 
shew, in the nelghbouxdxood of their city, a 
fountain called Clepsydi’a, where Jupiter was 
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educated by Ithome and Neda; but the most 
general opinion ts, that he was brought up 
near Mount Ida in Crete, either in some cave 
of that mountain, or else of Mount DiCtae.— 
This controversy, relative to the place of his 
nativity, was so dubious, that Callimachus, in 
his hymn to Jupiter, declares himself unwilling 
to decide it. Nor was the dispute less doubtful 
concerning his nurses. Virgil tells us he was 
fed by the bees, which followed the musical 
sounds made by the Curetes and Cory ban tes, 
to whom he was. intrusted, with their brazen 
instruments; out of gratitude for which, that 
insert was changed by him from an iron colour 
to a golden. Some affirm, that he was nursed 
by Amalthaea and Melissa, daughters of Me- 
lissus, king of Crete, who fed him'With goat's 
milk and honey: others, that Amalthaea was 
the name of a goat that nursed him, whose 
horn he presented to those princesses, with 
this privilege annexed, that whoever possessed 
it should have whatever they desired ; whence 
it came to be called the Horn of Plenty. After 
this the goat dying, Jupiter placed her amongst 
the stars, and by the advice of Themis, to 
ntimidate the giants, covered with her skin his 
shield, whence it obtained the name of Aegis. 
Some report, that he and his sister Juno sucked 
• the breasts of Fortune ; others, that Vesta 
suckled him; some, that he was fed by wild 
pigeons, who brought him ambrosia from Oce- 
anus; and by an eagle, who carried him nec- 
. tar, from a steep rock, in his beak ; to reward 
which service, he made the former the har¬ 
bingers of summer and winter, and the latter 
the bearer of his thunder. In short, the Nymphs 
and even bears, claim the honour of his edu¬ 
cation ; nor has it as yet been decided to which 
it was due. When Jupiter grew up, he built a 
. city at Didlae in Crete, the ruins of which re¬ 
mained many ages after. His first warlike ex¬ 
ploit, and, indeed, the most memorable of his 
actions, was his expedition against the Titans, 
to deliver his parents, who had been impri¬ 
soned by these princes, because Saturn, in¬ 
stead of observing an oath he had sworn, to 
destroy his male-children, permitted his son 
Jupiter, by a stratagem of Rhea, to he edu¬ 
cated. £Scc Saturn Jupiter, for this pur- 
.. pose, raised a gallant army of Cretans, and 


engaged the Cecropes as auxiliaries in this ex¬ 
pedition ; but these, after taking his money, 
refusing their service, he changed into apes. 
The valour of Jupiter so animated the Cretans, 
that by their aid he overcame the Titans, re¬ 
leased his parents, and, the better to secure 
the reign of his father, made all the gods 
swear fealty to him upon an altar, which has 
since gained a place among the stars. This 
exploit of Jupiter, however, created jealousy 
in Saturn, who, having learnt from an oracle, 
that he should be dethroned by one of his sons, 
secretly meditated the destrudtion of Jupi¬ 
ter, as the most formidable of them. The 
design of Saturn being discovered by one of 
his council, Jupiter became the aggressor, de¬ 
posed his father, threw him into Tartarus* 
ascended the throne, and was acknowledged 
as supreme by the rest of the gods. Apollo him¬ 
self, crowned with laurel, and robed in purple, 
sung his praises to the lyre, and thence gave 
rise to triumphal solemnities; and Hercules, 
to perpetuate so important a victory, instituted 
the Olympic Games. But the reign of Jupiter 
was less benign to some of his subje6ts than 
Saturn’s ; and even the gods themselves think¬ 
ing he affeCted too much of the tyrant, Juno, 
Neptune, and Pallas conspired against him, 
and threw him into bonds; from these, how¬ 
ever, he was delivered by the giants, Cottus, 
Gyges, and Briareus, who, being esteemed the 
faithful guards of his person, were called by 
Thetis to his aid. After this he subdued the 
eastern nations, and placed kings over the se¬ 
veral countries he had conquered, directing 
them how to suppress violence, and rule by 
equity and law. He constituted magistrates, 
ereCted tribunals, and endeavoured to pre¬ 
serve peace among men, by inciting the good 
to the practice of virtue* and restraining the 
vicious by the fear of punishment. Thieves 
and oppressors were not only put to death by 
him, but mankind, who in the time of Saturn, 
preyed upon human flesh, were instructed in 
the use of acorns ; and the oak, whose fruit 
they are, was held sacred to him. Thus kings 
were said to have been the offspring of Jove, 
and he was esteemed the common parent both 
of gods and men. But as actions, however 
good, will meet with opposition, there arose 
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against Jupiter a number of foes in the per¬ 
sons of the Giants, sons of Terra, who encou¬ 
raged them to revenge the 'defeat of theTitans. 
The fury with which they attacked Olympus, 
the seat of Jupiter, was wonderful, and their 
weapons, as well as their persons, astonishing, i 
£S eeGiants.2 These Giants, notwithstanding, 
were routed,./ and Jupiter having restored 
peace to the universe, divided it with his bro¬ 
thers by lot. The dominion of the sea fell to 
Neptune, of the infernal regions to Pluto, and 
of the celestial to Jupiter. Callimachus, ne¬ 
vertheless, denies this opinion, and thinks it 
reasonable to affirm, that matters of such mo¬ 
ment would not be left to so precarious a de¬ 
cision. In this dominion of Jupiter, the poets 
say that Aidos, or the reverence paid to good 
men by their inferiors, and Dice, or Equity, 
were always attendant on his throne, intimat¬ 
ing, that justice in a prince will ever command 
respedt and obedience. The Litai, Preces, or 
Supplications, his daughters by Juno, were 
likewise constantly near him. Though the 
power over lightning and thunder was gene¬ 
rally committed to the hands of Jupiter, yet 
the Hetrurians affirm, that it was possessed by 
nine of the gods, amongst whom were Vulcan, 
Minerva, Juno, Mars, and the South Winds. 
There were several kinds of thunders, as the 
faiidica Bruta , but the Romans took par¬ 

ticular notice of two, the diurnal , which they 
attributed to Jupiter, and the nocturnal, to 
Summanus, or Pluto. Jupiter was thought 
never to strike either men or things with his 
thunder, but in punishment of crimes; and 
therefore, men stricken with it were deprived 
of funeral solemnities, and places where it fell 
were purified with sacrifice. Jupiter had se¬ 
veral wives; the first Metis, or Prudence, whom 
he is said to have devoured when with child, 
by which he himself becoming pregnant, Mi¬ 
nerva issued out of his head completely armed. 
The second Themis ; a third, one in the Gnos- 
siqn region; and, lastly, his sister Juno, to 
obtain whom, he transformed himsplf to a 
cuckoo, and flying for that purpose to the hill 
Tronax, near Corinth, occasioned it to be call¬ 
ed Coccyx, the Greek name of that bird. Ju¬ 
piter having previously occasioned a storm, 
the goddess resorted to this hill for shelter. 


and the cuckoo, apparently from the same mo¬ 
tive, flew thither trembling, and perched on 
her lap. Compassionating the bird, she placed 
it in her bosom,, where Jupiter soon discovered 
himself, and promised her marriage. The 
god having arrived at the summit of power, 
gave an unbounded license to his appetites, and 
in pursuit of criminal pleasures ran into the 
most extravagant and infamous excesses. His 
amours, numberless as the shapes he assumed 
to effedt them, have afforded an extensive field 
to poets and painters both ancient and modern. 
These we shall, simply recapitulate here, as 
they are described at large in the order of the 
alphabet. By Calisto, daughter of Lycaon, he 
became the father of Areas ; by Antiope, wife 
of Lycus, king of Thebes, he had Amphion 
andZethus; by Leda, wife of Tyndarus, he 
had Pollux and Helena: he carried off Europa, 
daughter of Agenor, Aegina daughter of- Aso- 
pus, and ravished Asteria, daughter of Caeus. 
To Danae he found access as a shower of gold, 
and to Clytoris in the shape of an ant. Alc- 
mena, who bore him Hercules, he visited as 
her husband. By Thalia he had two sons call¬ 
ed the Palici, and two by Protogenia, Aeth- 
lius and Epaphus ; Eledlrabore him Dardanus; 
Laodamia, Sarpedon and Argus; Jadama, Deu¬ 
calion ; he deluded Semele, who brought him 
Bacchus ; and in a thick mist, - violated Io, 
daughter of Inachus; the wife of Ixion bore 
him Pirithous; Niobe, Pelagus; Taygete, Tay- 
getus; Carme, Britomartis ; one of the Nymphs, 
Sithnides, Migarus; Torrebia, Arcesilaus and 
Carbius; Ora, Colaxes; and by Cyrno, Cyrnus. 
By Garamantis he was father of Hiarbas, Phy- 
leus, and Pylumnus ; by Themis, or Justice, 
the Horae, the Destinies, Eunomia, Dice, and 
Eirene. Juno bore to him Hebe, Mars, Lu- 
cina, and Vulcan; Eurynome, the three Graces, 
Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia ; Ceres, Pro¬ 
serpine ; Mnemosyne, the nine Muses ; La- 
tona, Apollo and Diana; Maia, Mercury ; 
and Minerva issued from his own head, after 
he had devoured his wife Metis. Jupiter was 
worshipped in almost every country, and un¬ 
der a great variety of appellations, of which 
the following are th^principal: Almus, Alum¬ 
nus, Ammon, Anxufc, Arcius, Arctrius, As- 
sabinus, Belus, Brorytaius, Capitolinus, Cus- 
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tos, Dies, Diespiter, Dodonaeus, Elicius, Fe- 
retrius, Fulgens, Fulminator, Genitor, Gra- 
gus, Hammon, Imperator, Lapis, Lapideus, 
Labradeus, Lucetius, Maranasis, Maritimus, 
Martius, Muscarius, Nicephorus, Olympius, 
Opitulator, Opitulus, Optimus Maximus, Pis- 
tor, Pluvius, Praedator, Quirinus, Regnator, 
Rex, Servator, Stabiiitor, Stator, Tarpeius, 
Tigellus, Tonans, Tonitrualis, Trioculos, Ul- 
tor, Vedius, Vejovis, Vejupiter, Xenius, Ze¬ 
us, &c. The reign of Jupiter being less fa¬ 
vourable to his subjedts than that of Saturn, 
gave occasion to the notion of the Silver Age, 
by which is meant an age inferior in happiness 
to that which preceded, though superior to 
those which followed. Historians tell us, that 
Jupiter died and was buried in Crete, and that 
his sepulchre was shown near Mount Jasius. 
Cecrops, king of Athens, who had himself the 
honour to be called Jupiter, was the first mor¬ 
tal by whom Jupiter was acknowledged as the 
Supreme. This king taught his subjedts, that 
no sort of cruelty ought to approach the divine 
altars, and that nothing which had life was to 
be sacrificed, but rather cakes of corn, since 
the celestial nature was clement and propitious. 
In Libya, Jupiter delivered oracles by the name 
of Hammon: among the Egyptians he was the 
same with Osiris. Among the Ethiopians he 
was adored under the name of Assabinus ; in 
Assyria under that of Bel us ; by Aretrius a- 
mong the Phoenicians ; Maritinus among the 
Sidonians; and by that of Maranasis, or the 
king of men, at Gaza. The solemnities con¬ 
secrated to Jupiter were the Ammalo, Apatu- 
ria, Carneia, Diasea, Diipaleia, Diomeia, He- 
calesia, Hecatemphonia, Ithomia, Lycaia, Mai- 
ma<51eria, Olympia, Sabazeia, &c. Jupiter is 
generally represented as bearded, naked, or 
half naked, with his symbol, the thunder-bolt, 
in his right hand, to express his power and 
sovereignty over gods and men. The thun¬ 
der-bolt of Jupiter is pidtimed upon medals and 
ancient monuments, two different ways; viz. 
like a torch flaming at both ends; and as a 
pointed instrument armed with two arrows, at 
each, extremity. The eagle is another symbol 
pf this god, and is commonly placed at his 
feet. The Lacedemonians made his statue 
without ears, to shew that he was not ready to 
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hear all stoifies ; and the Cretans were so libe¬ 
ral as to give him four, to denote that there was 
nothing of which he had not cognizance. In a 
statue of him in the Palace of Priam, king of 
Troy, he had three eyes, one of which was 
placed in the forehead. His sceptre was made 
of Cyprus wood, which being incorruptible, 

was a symbol of the eternity of his empire,._ 

“ The distinguishing charadter of his person/’ 
says Mr. Spence, is majesty, and every thing 
about him carries dignity and authority with 
it: his look is meant to strike sometimes with 
terror,, and sometimes with gratitude, but al¬ 
ways with respedt. You may easily know Ju¬ 
piter by the dignity of his look, by the fulness 
of his hair about his face, by the venerable 
beard, by the mark of command in his left 
hand, and the fulmen in his right. The Capi- 
toline Jupiter, or the Jupiter Optimus Maxi¬ 
mus, (him now spoken of) was the great guar¬ 
dian of the Romans, and was represented, in 
his chief temple, on the Capitoline hill as sit¬ 
ting on a curule chair, with the thunder in 
his right hand, and a sceptre in his left. It 
was neither his sceptre, nor even his fulmen, 
that shewed the superiority of Jupiter so much 
as that air of majesty which the ancient artists 
endeavoured to express in his countenance— 
When Phidias was asked how it was possible 
for him to conceive that air of divinity lie had 
expressed in the face of his statue of Jupiter 
Olympius, he answered ** that he had copied it 
from the celebrated description of that god in 
Homer.” (c It is observable that the personal 
strokes in that description relate to nothing 
• but the head of hair, the eye-brows, and the 
beard ; and indeed in the best heads of Jupi¬ 
ter I have ever seen, I have observed that they 
were these very particulars which gave his face 
the greatest share of the dignity that appeared 
in it. Among the different charadters of Ju¬ 
piter, we have several heads of the Mild Jupi¬ 
ter : his face has a mixture of dignity and ease 

in it; that serene and sweeter kind of majesty 

« 

which Virgil gives him where he is receiving 
Venus with so much paternal tenderness.-— 
The statues of the Terrible Jupiter were re¬ 
presented in every particular differently from 
the former : these were generally of black mar¬ 
ble, as those were of white : the one is sitting 
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with an air of tranquillity, the other is stand¬ 
ing, and more or less disturbed : the face of 
the one is pacific and serene, of the other an¬ 
gry or clouded: on the heads of the one the 
hair is regular and composed, in the other it is 
so discomposed that it falls half way down the 
forehead. .The best artists, however, seem to 
have taken great care not to represent J upiter 
as too angry ; a great deity is not to be so 
much in a passion as a little one, much less in 
such a passion as a man. Jupiter is still to re¬ 
tain his majesty, which is apt to be scattered 
away with two much passion. The air of that 
fine bust of the Jupiter Terribilis, at the villa 
Mattei, at Rome, has as much of majesty as 
terror in it, and, where it expresses anger, 
expresses an anger not unworthy of Jupiter.— 
The face of the Jupiter Tonans has a good deal 
of resemblance to that of the Jupiter Terribi¬ 
lis. He is represented as holding up the triple 
bolt in his right hand, and standing in a cha¬ 
riot which seems to be whirled on impetuously 
by four horses. The poets describe him in the 
same manner, as standing amidst his rapid 
horses, or his horses that make the thun¬ 
der ; for as the ancients had a strange idea of 
the brazen vault of heaven, they seem to have 
attributed the noise in a thunder-storm to 
the rattling of Jupiter’s chariot and horses on 
that great arch of brass all over their heads, as 
they supposed that he himself flung the flames 
out of his hand, which dart at the same time 

out of the clouds, beneath this arch.-The 

Jupiter Fulminans, and the Jupiter Fulgurator, 
seem to have been very much of the same kind; 
only those who were nicer might perhaps con¬ 
sider the Jupiter Fulminans as the dispenser of 
the lightnings which are darted forth from the 
clouds, and the Jupiter Fulgurator as the dis¬ 
penser of those lesser lightnings that only shoot 
about and straggle amidst the clouds. I do 
not remember ever to have met with any re¬ 
presentations of Jupiter the dispenser of rain, 
or the Jupiter Pluvius, except on a medal, and 
in those remarkable hist ory-picccs on the Tra¬ 
jan and Antonine pillars at Rome. On the me¬ 
dal you see him seated on the clouds, holding 
np his right hand, and pouring a stream of hail 
and rain from it on the earth, whilst his fulmcn 
is held down in his left: the figure is remarka¬ 


ble enough, as it is the only one, perhaps, of 
a Jupiter Pluvius, on medals, though that on 
the Antonine pillar has been much more talked 
of; he appears on the Antonine pillar, as well 
as on the medal, with an elderly and sedate 
countenance, and holds out his arms, almost 
in a straight line, each way. The wings which 
are given him on the former relate to his cha¬ 
racter of presiding over the air, which indeed 
was the original and principal character of Ju¬ 
piter among the ancients: ‘his hair and beard 
are all spread down by the rain, which de¬ 
scends in a sheet from him. There was, I 
think, scarce any character of Jupiter among 
the Romans that was more capable of sublime 
ideas to their artists than this of the Jupiter 
Pluvius.”—It will not be improper to observe, 
as supplimentary to these observations, that 
Jupiter was generally represented with a se¬ 
rene countenance. The head, therefore, in 
black basalt of the Villa Mattei, which resem¬ 
bles the father of the gods, and is characterized 
by a look of menace, is erroneously styled the 
terrible Jupiter: for it has been overlooked, 
that this, and all the other pretended heads of 
Jupiter which are not conspicuous for a look of 
benignity, are represented as supporting a 
modium , or bushel, and are rather to be taken 
for Pluto, who, according to Seneca, resembles 
Jupiter indeed, but only when thundering, and 

as well as Serapis, carries the modium.*- 

The only exception that occurs in the heads of 
Jupiter, in which the benign aspect is not pre¬ 
dominant, is the bas-relief of the Marquis 
Rondinini, whei'e the god appears with a 
gloomy countenance, Vulcan having just struck 
the blow which was to open his head for the 
parturition of Minerva. Serenity of counte¬ 
nance, however, is not the only characteristic 
of Jupiter, but he is further distinguished by 
his forehead, his beard, and his hair. His hair 
on his forehead is considerably raised, and 
forming itself into curls in diflerent rows, 
descends on his temples, as may be seen in 
an engraving from an agate in relief. This 
projection and cast of the hair is ail essential 
character of Jupiter, which is transmitted also 
to his sons, and is conspicuous in the colossal 
statues of Castor and Pollux of the Capitol, and 
particularly in the ancient head; for one of 
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them is modern. The Grecian artists not sa¬ 
tisfied with what was offered by the human 
form, have assumed the discriminating traits 
of other animals as charadteristics of their di¬ 
vinities. Hence an attentive observer will 
discover in the heads of Jupiter and of Her¬ 
cules, the form of a lion, and that not only in 
its large round eyes, high and commanding 
forehead, and distended flexible nostrils, but 
also iri its hair, which descends from the 
crown of its head, is elevated in front, and 
dividing flows- back in a curve, entirely un¬ 
like the hair of a man.-The Heathens had 

amongst their deities different representatives 
of the same import. What Vesta or the Ida- 
ean Mother was to the Phrygians, and Isis to 
the Egyptians, such was Jupiter to the Greeks 
and Romans, the great symbol of ether. Of 
this opinion were the author of the life of Ho¬ 
mer, attributed to the elder Dionysus, Homer, 
Ennius, and Euripides. But to sum up all in 
the words of Orpheus, cr Jupiter is omnipo¬ 
tent ; the first and the last; the head and the 
midst: Jupiter the giver of all things, the 
foundation of the earth, and the starry heavens ; 
both male and female, and likewise immortal; 


Jupiter is the source of enlivening fire, and the 
universal spirit.” 

JUSTICE. See Astraea. 

JUTURNA, sister of Turnus, king of the Ru- 
tuli, having been ravished by Jupiter, was re¬ 
compensed with immortality, and made a god¬ 
dess of lakes and rivers. Servius, on Virgil, 
informs us, that there was in Italy a fountain 
named Juturna, a juvando , because its waters 
were clear and wholesome. This goddess, 
according to Virgil, aided her brother Turnus 
in opposition to Aeneas, but finding his death 
inevitable, uttered the most passionate com¬ 
plaints against Jupiter, cursed her immorta¬ 
lity, and plunged into the river Numicus_ 

To J uturna the Roman matrons and maidens 
offered their devotions, the former in hopes of 
an easy and safe delivery, and the latter to ob¬ 
tain good husbands. 

JUVENILIA. See Games. 

JUVENTAS,or JUVENTUS, goddess of youth, 
had her statue placed in the Capitol at Rome 
by Servius Tullius; she had also two,temples 
in that city ere6led to her honour, was invest¬ 
ed with variegated garments, and corresponded 
to the Hebe of the Greeks. 
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KAMAETZMA, a goddess of the Pagan East- 
Indians, in honour of whom a remarkable ce¬ 
remony is observed. They carry annually to 
her pagod, on the day of her festival, a great 
quantity of fruits of various sorts, and dress up 
a young child with flowers, whom they after¬ 
wards set on the side of a deep grotto, which 
has a communication with a large subterraneous 
passage: when night is come, they shut the 
pagod, in which the child is left alone; but 
one of Kamaetzma’s ministers comes in the 
night; takes away the fruits and the child, and 
carries them to the bottom of the grotto, whence 
he next day returns with the child. 

KELMIS. See DaByli Idaei . 

KIION, a name of Saturn, according to Salmasius 
and Kircher. We meet with the word Chiun , 
or Chevan , in the prophet Amos, cited in the 
A6ts of the Apostles. St. Luke reads the pas¬ 
sage thus: “ Ye took up the tabernacle of 

Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan, 

figures which ye made, to worship them.”-- 

The import of the Hebrew is as follows, “ Ye 
have borne the tabernacle of your kings, and 
.the pedestal, (the Chiun) of your images, the 
star of your gods, which ye made to your¬ 
selves.” The Septuagint, in all probability, 
read Remphan, or Revan, instead of Chiun, 
or Chevan, and took the pedestal for a god.— 
Some are of opinion that Moloch, Chiun, and 
Remphan, are here to be separately taken; 
■whilst others affirm that the three mean only 
one god, adored under so many different 
names, and that this god was Saturn and his 
planet. Salmasius and Kircher assert, that 
Kiion is Saturn, and that his star is called Kei- 
ran among the Persians and Arabians, and that 
Remphan, orRephan, si unified the same thing 
among the Egyptians : they add, that the Se¬ 
venty, who made their translation in Egypt, 
changed the word Chiun into that of Rem¬ 
phan, because they had the same signification. 
M. Basnage, in his Jewish antiquities, con- 
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eludes that Moloch was the sun, and Chiun, or 
Remphan, the moon. See Remphan . 

KITCHI-MANITOU, a deity of the savage Ca¬ 
nadians, to whom they ascribe every thing 
that is good, as, on the contrary, they attri¬ 
bute every thing that is evil to another being 
called Matchi-Manitou. On a certain day they 
perform a grand sacrifice to Kitchi-Manitou, 
each savage bringing his offering, and laying 
it on a pile of wood, which being set on 
fire, they dance round, singing songs in honour 
of their god. 

KIWASA, an idol or false god of the savages in 
Virginia. These idolators represented Kiwasa 
with a pipe in his mouth, and, what is more, 
he really smoked, for the pipe was lighted ; but 
the truth is, a priest concealed himself dexter¬ 
ously behind the idol, and smoked the tobacco, 
the darkness with which the god was surrounded 
preventing the smoker from being dete6ted.— 
This idol was generally placed in a little hut 
built of mats, and on a kind of seat or altar, 
called by the Virginians Paworance ; but the 
savages also consecrated chapels and oratories 
to him in the most retired part of their houses, 
and consulted him before they went a-hunting, 
as well as in matters of less importance. Ki¬ 
wasa often manifested himself in oracles and 
visions, and sometimes appeared personally to 
his votaries. Whenever they wanted to con¬ 
jure him up, four priests went to the temple of 
the god, whom they invoked by the power of 
certain words, Kiwasa, or one of his priests for 
him, appearing under the figure of a handsome 
man, with a tuft of hair on the left side of 
his head, which descended to his feet: thus 
equipped he hastened to his temple, and order¬ 
ing eight more priests to be sent for, declared 
to them his will, after which he disappeared, 
and was supposed to return to heaven. 

KRODO, a divinity of the ancient Saxons, cor¬ 
responding to Saturn. 

KULLOPODION, an epithet of Vulcan, ascribed 
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to him by those who imagined him lame only 
on one side : it is of the same import with that 
of Tardipes, given him by Catullus. 

KUTUCHTA, the name which the Calmuc Tar¬ 
tars and Western Monguls give to their high- 
priest, or sovereign pontiff. The Dalai Lama, 
or high-priest of the Tartars, formerly esta-. 
blished the Kutuchta as his vicegerent, or suf¬ 
fragan, over the northern people of Mongul and 
Ajuha ; but this deputy, taking advantage of 
the distant residence of his sovereign pontiff, 
set himself up- as the spiritual head of the peo¬ 
ple. He encamps sometimes in one place, and 
sometimes in another, and is always surround¬ 
ed with a numerous body of life-guards: he 
carries with him likewise those idols which are 
of the greatest repute, and pitches separate 
tents for their peculiar service. The Tartars 
adored him as a god, and should any one scru¬ 
ple to believe his divinity, he would be looked 
upon with the utmost horror and detestation : 
the chief magistrates and persons of distinction 
only dare approach him : he gives them his 
blessing by clenching his hand, and laying it 
on their foreheads. When this imaginary deity 
decamps, his faithful devotees flock from all 
parts, and throw themselves in his way to ob¬ 
tain his heavenly benedictions, for which he is 
sure to receive a valuable consideration. The 
Katuchta never exposes himself to public view, 
but on some particular days, and then in the 
most pompous and magnificent manner. He 
marches to the sound of musical instruments, 
and is carried in procession to a tent open in 
front, and roofed with Chinese velvet, in which 
he seats himself cross-legged, upon a throne, 
ereCted oi> a square eminence, in the midst of 


several cushions: on each side of this pontiff 
god, or vice-deity, are two idols representing 
the divine essence : on the cushions set the in- 
ferior Lamas, or priests, who perfume the 
Kutuchta and the idols with a kind of incense : 
then they offer seven china cups full of milk, 
honey, tea, and brandy, to the idols, and as 
many to the sovereign pontiff; in the mean 
time the whole assembly breaks out into loud 
acclamations, and often repeats these words, 
Our Kutuchta is a shining paradise . To the idea 
of immortality which these people entertain of 
their Kutuchta, they add another which is alto¬ 
gether as whimsical and extravagant, viz. that 
the Kutuchta grows old with the decrease of the 
moon, and renews his youth with the renova¬ 
tion of that planet. The whole mystery of 
this fantastical notion consists in the holy fa¬ 
ther's suffering his beard to grow from one new 
moon to another, and never shaving himself 
but on her first appearance, at which time he 
dresses himself in all his splendour, and smears 
over his face with white and red. As to the 
notion of the grand pontiff’s immortality, the 
origin and foundation of it is, that all the Tar¬ 
tars hold a transmigration of souls, and this 
opinion induces them to imagine that the soul 
of the expiring Katuchta enters, at his decease 
into his successor ; for which reason, he who 
is to succeed must constantly attend him, that 
the soul of the holy father may qualify the 
young one for his approaching deification, and 
that the young soul may every day have fami¬ 
liar converse with the old one, possess all her 
qualities, and become as it were the same. See 
Lama . 
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LABDA, daughter of Amphion, and mother of 
Cypselus. The oracle of Corinth having fore¬ 
told, that the son of Labda should become ty¬ 
rant of Corinth, ten men were sent to dispatch 
him, but the child smiled so tenderly on them, 
that they' had not resolution to destroy him ; 
afterwards, however, apprehending themselves 
in danger from their lenity, they retui'ned to 
execute their errand, but the mother, aware 
of their purpose, hid the boy in a heap of 
corn. 

LABDACUS, king of Thebes, father of Laius, 
and grand-father of Oedipus, whence the peo¬ 
ple were called Labdacidae, and Laius his son, 
Labdacides, 

LABOUR, one of the numerous progeny of Nox 
and Erebus. 

LABRADEUS, a surname of Jupiter, from la- 
brys , a hatchet, which the Carians placed in the 
hand of his statue. 

LABYRINTH, among the ancients was a large 
edifice cut into various ailes and meanders, 
which ran with such intricacy into each other, 
as to render it difficult for any one who entered 
to find his way back. Mention is made of four 
celebrated Labyrinths among the ancients, the 
Cretan, Egyptian, Lemnian, and Italian : that 
of Crete is the most celebrated ; it was built 
by Daedalus, and out of it Theseus made his 
escape by means of the clue which Ariadne 
supplied. According to Pliny the Egyptian • 
labyrinth was the oldest, and subsisted in his 
time, after having stood 3600 years : he says, 
it was built by Petesucus, or Tithoes; but 
Herodotus makes it the work of several kings: 
it was placed on the banks of the lake Myris, 
and consisted of twelve palaces, and 1,500 apart¬ 
ments : Mela says. Ter mille clomps. .- ■ T hat 
of Lemnos was supported by columns of won¬ 
derful beauty, and there were some remains of 
it also in the time of Pliny.-/The Labyrinth 

of Italy was built by Por^enna, king of Hetruria, 
for his tomb, 
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LACCOS, among the Greeks a ditch or trench 
used instead of an altar, when sacrifices were 
to be offered to the infernal deities. 

LACEDAEMON, son of Jupiter by Taygeta, 
daughter of Atlas, married Sparta the daugh¬ 
ter of Eurotes, and had by her Amyclas and 

Eurydice. He is said to have been the first 

• ^ 

who instituted in Laconia the worship of the 
Graces, and to have eredted them a temple. 
From him and his wife the capital of his coun¬ 
try was named. 

LACEDAEMONIA, a name of Juno from Lace¬ 
daemon. 

LACEDAEMONIAN. There were some festi¬ 
vals at Lacedemon, the names of which are for¬ 
gotten : one of these is mentioned by Plutarch 
in his Love Stories, at which the married wo¬ 
men, maidens, children, and servants feasted 
together promiscuously, those excepted whose 
husbands were magistrates, and they watched all 
night in a large room by themselves. Another 
we find in Athenaeus, at which the women hav¬ 
ing seized the old batchelors, dragged them 
round an altar, and beat them with their fists ; to 
the end, that if no other motives would induce 
them, the shame of this shew might compel 
them to marry. 

LACHESIS, the youngest of the three Fates, 
Destinies, or Parcae. She holds the distaff 
whilst her sister Clotho spins the thread of 
life, and Atropos cuts it. S ez Fates. 

LACINIA, an epithet of Juno from a promon¬ 
tory in Italy, where she had a temple. See 
Temple of Juno. 

LACTUCINA, or LACTURA, an inferior ru- 
ral goddess. She presides over the ears of corn 
when they begin to have milk. 

LADES, son of Imbrasus,and brother ofGlaucus> 
both killed by Turnus. 

LADON, an Arcadian under Aeneas, killed by 
Halaesus. 

The , name also of one of Atftaeon’s dogs. 

L AELAPS, one of the dogs 'of A6taeon Also 

E 
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the dog of Cephalus. The Thebans having 
demolished the, temple of the goddess Themis, 
because she gave forth oracles in an obscure 
manner, the goddess was provoked at the in¬ 
sult, and sent, to punish them, a wild beast, 
which destroyed their cattle and themselves. 
Cephalus agreed with the other Grecian youth 

to kill this beast with the dart and the dog 

& 

which Procris had given him ; but the beast 
continually eluding Laelaps,Cephalus attempt¬ 
ed to wound him with his weapon, upon which 
both dog and beast were turned into stones. 

LAEL1A, a vestal virgin. 

LAERTES, son of Arcesius, and father of Ulys¬ 
ses by Anticlea. He is enumerated by Apol- 
lodorus as one of the Argonauts. 

LAESTRYGONES, the first inhabitants of Sici¬ 
ly, and neighbours to the Cyclops, were re¬ 
ported to be cannibals, and after destroying 
the ships of Ulysses, are said to have devoured 
his companions. Homer describes them of gi¬ 
gantic stature. 

LAETITIA, on JOLLITY, ~ is,” says Mr. 
Spence, “ distinguished by the wreath of 
flowers in her hand, a thing generally made 
use of by the Romans in their festivals ; and, 
indeed, the gaiety and short duration of such 
pleasures were very morally and strongly 
pointed out to them by the roses which they 
wore on their heads, and scattered all about 
their couches and tables on those occasions.” 

LAGUS, an adherent of Turnus, killed by Pallas, 
son of Evander. 

LAIS, a harlot of Corinth, who, going to Thes¬ 
saly, was so much admired by the young men, 
that their countrywomen, in revenge, pricked 
her to death with needles in the temple of Venus, 
•at which the goddess was so much enraged, 
that she brought a plague .among the Thessa¬ 
lians, and would not be appeased till they 
credited a temple to Lais. The names Anosia 
and Adrophonos, viz. impious and man-slayer, 
were given to Venus when Lais was thus killed 
in her temple. Some authors, however, re¬ 
late, that Lais was choakcd with an olive- 

* « 

stone, i 

LA (US, king.of Thebes, son of Labdacus, and 
father of Oedipus, was, according to the pre¬ 
diction of* the oracle, slain by his son Oedipus, 

unawares, in a scuttle in Phocis. 

. • » > 


LAMA, the name of the sovereign pontiff, or 
high priest of the Asiatic Tartars, inhabiting 
the country of Barantola. This kingdom is go¬ 
verned by two kings, or chief governors, the 
first of whom, called Deva, applies himself to 
the government of the state; and the other. 
Lama, (the subject of this article) lives retired 
from the world, and is venerated by the inha¬ 
bitants and kings of Tartary as a deity, who 
send him rich presents, and go in pilgrimage 
to pay him adoration, calling him Lama-congiu, 
i. e. God the everlasting father of heaven . He is 
never to be seen but in a secret place of his 
palace, amidst a great number of lamps, sit¬ 
ting cross-legged on a cushion, and decked 
with gold and precious stones, where his vo¬ 
taries, at an awful distance, prostrate them¬ 
selves before him, it being unlawful for them 
to approach even his feet. To persuade the 
people he is immortal, the inferior priests, 
when he dies, substitute another in his stead, 

i 

and so continue the cheat from one generation 
to another. These priests assert to the peo¬ 
ple, that the Lama was raised from death ma¬ 
ny hundred years ago, that he has lived ever 
since, and will for ever continue to live. He 
is honoured to that degree, that the greatest 
lords and princes esteem it the highest favour 
to have a small particle of his excrements, 
which they hang about their necks as an ap¬ 
proved amulet against all sorts of evils. See 
0 

Kutuchta . 

LAMIA, daughter of Neptune. The Greeks 
asserted, that the Africans called her Sibylla, 
that she was the first female prophetess, and 
that Jupiter had a daughter by her named 
Hierophyle, who was one of the Sibyls. Some 
say Lamia was a beautiful African woman, by 
whom Jupiter had several children, all which 
the jealous Juno destroyed ; and add, that this 
cruelty inspired the mother with so violent a 
grief, that she not only became ugly, but even 
so furious, as to run about destroying the chil¬ 
dren of others. 

Lamia, a virgin of Crete. Sc e Lithobolia. 

LAMIAE. According to some authors thcLa- 
miac were a species ofGorgons, and descended 
from the same parents, Phorcys and Ccto. They 
were also called Enipusac, and had only one 
eye and one tooth in common to them all, which 
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they kept at home in a little vessel, and which 
soever went abroad, used at her pleasure. The 
Lamiae are described in the same manner with 
theGraeae. See Graeae. 


LAMPASA, according to Suidas, was one of the 
Sibyls, and daughter of Calchas the diviner. 
To her Suidas ascribes some oracles in verse ; 
he also styles her the Colophonian. Mons. Mus- 
sard, a learned prelate, has given us the figure 
of Lampasa, and an inscription in which she is 
said to be daughter of Calchas, and priestess 
of Apollo; and the discourse annexed to the 
print acquaints us, that several predictions of 
the Sibyl Lampasa are extant. This author 
quotes Strabo instead of Suidas. 

LAMPETIA, daughter of Apollo and Neaera, 
and one of the three sisters of Phaeton, who 
went by the common appellation of Heliades. 
See Heliades . 

# 

LAMPETO and LAMPEDO, queen of the A- 
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mazons,' who pretended to be the offspring of 
Mars. 

LAMPON, LAMPOS, or LAMPUS, a horse of 
Aurora, HeCtor, and Diomedes. 

Also a son of Laomedon, and counsellor of 
Priam. 

LAMPTERIA, an ancient Greek festival cele¬ 
brated at Pellene in Achaia, in honour of 
Bacchus, surnamed Aa^7rfap, from XcLpimw, to 
shine ; for this solemnity being holden by night, 
the worshippers resorted to the temple of Bac¬ 
chus with lighted torches. It was customary, 
on this occasion, to place vessels full of wine 
in the several streets of the city. 

LAMPUS, son of Aegyptus. 

LAMUS, son of Neptune, and king of the Lae- 
strigones. He built "the city Formiae, and from 
him, according to Horace, the family of the La- 
miae, was descended. 

Lamus, son of Hercules by Omphale, according 
to Ovid. 

A third Lamus was an adherent of Turnus, and 
killed by Nisus. 

LAMYRUS, a Latian chieftain, slain by Ni¬ 
sus. 

♦ 

LANASSA, grand -daughter of Hercules, or of 
Hyllus, son of I-Icrculcs, was wife of Pyrrhus. 
Sec Pyrrhus . 

L ANTHU, a magician, and native of China. He 
asserted that he never had a father, and that 


he was seventy years in his mother’s womb, who 
a pure spotless virgin. His disciples 
taught that Lanthu was the creator of all 
things. 

LAOCOON, of Calydon, was one of the Argo¬ 
nauts. 

LAOCOON, son of Priam and Hecuba, and priest 
of Apollo, dissuaded the Trojans from receiv¬ 
ing the wooden horse within their city, and 
hurled his javelin against it with such violence 
as to make the armour within it clatter ; but 
Minerva, enraged at Laocoon for this aCt, 
caused two huge serpents to issqe from the sea, 
which killed both him and his sons. 

Amongst the immense number of statues which 
were carried from the different cities of Greece 
to Rome, that of the Laocoon is of highset es¬ 
timation. Considered as the most perfect pro¬ 
duction of art, by antiquity • itself, this cele¬ 
brated group no less merits the attention and 
admiration of posterity, as it has never hitherto 
been excelled. The philosopher finds in it a- 
bundant matter for reflexion, and the artist an 
inexhaustible subject of Study. Both are per¬ 
suaded that it comprises more beauties than 
have hitherto been noticed, and that the powers 
of the master were still more sublime than bis 
work. 

Laocoon presents to us an example of the acutest 
suffering in the semblance of a man who resists 
it with all the energies of his soul. Whilst 
agony swells his muscles and knits up his nerves, 
you behold the fortitude of his spirit in the 
wrinkles on his brow ; and his breast oppressed 
by restricted respiration, heaves to concentrate 
the anguish within. His smothered groans and 
suspended breath contract the lower belly, and 
almost render the viscera visible. His own 
sufferings, notwithstanding, seem less to affeCt 
him than those of his children, who, with up¬ 
lifted eyes, implore his aid. The paternal ten¬ 
derness of Laocoon is conspicuous in his eyes, 
which appear suffused with sympathy. His 
features express complaints, not cries ; and his 
looks directed towards heaven, supplicate its 

His mouth is marked with 


speedy assist* 

languor, and his nether lip sinks with its de¬ 
pression, whilst in the upper, which is drawn 
upward, this languor is blended with acute 
pain. Suffering, united with indignation at 
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the injustice of his punishment, rises to his 
nose, and has its full vent in the dilatation of his 
nostrils. Beneath the forehead the struggle 
between pain and resistance is united in a point, 
and given with the greatest sagacity : for whilst 
the one reaches to the eye-brows, the other 
compresses the fleshy parts over the eye, and 
causes them to descend towards the upper eye¬ 
lid, which is almost covered. The artist, un¬ 
able to embellish nature, has endeavoured to 
render it in its full force, so that where the 
greatest pain is exhibited, there the greatest 
beauty also is found. The left side, where the 
bite of the serpent darts his utmost venom, 
seems to suffer most from its proximity to the 
heart, and that part of the body may be stiled 
a prodigy of skill. He seeks to raise his legs 
to extricate himself from his unhappy condi¬ 
tion. No part is at rest. The touch even of 
the master, concurs to express a rigor on the 
skin. 

LAODAMANTUS, son ofHedtor and Andro¬ 
mache. See Andromache. 

LAODAMAS, son of Antenor, killed by Ajax. 

Alcinous, king of Phaeacia, had a son likewise 
of this name, who challenged Ulysses to wres¬ 
tle ; but the latter, from respe6t to Alcinous, 
declined the challenge. 

A third Laodamas was son of Eteocles, king of 
ThebeB. 

LAODAMIA, daughter of Acastus and Laodo- 
thea, or, according to others, of Astydamia, 
being afflidled at the death of her husband Pro- 
tesilaus, who was killed at Troy by Hedtor, 
desired to see his ghost, and died embracing 
it. Others say, that being unable to survive 
t;he loss of her husband, she killed herself.— 
Some make Laodamia the mother, not the wife 
of Protesilaus. 

Laodamia, daughter of Bellerophon, and mother 
qfSarpedon by Jupiter, was killed by Diana 
with ah arrow, as a punishment for her 
pride. 

LAODICE, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, was 
by Acamas, son of Theseus, the mother of 
Mttnychus, She afterwards married Helicaon, 
son of Antenor, and Tclephus, king of Mysia. 
Sonic call her Astyoche. She is reported to 
have thrown herself from a tower when Troy 
\yus ravaged by the Greeks, 


Another Laodice was daughter of Agamemnon, 
called also Eledtra, whom he preferred to Achil¬ 
les in marriage. 

Of the same name were also a daughter of Cinyras, 
who had several children by Elatus ; as was one 
of the Oceanides. 

LAODOCHUS, son of Antenor, whose form was 
assumed by Pallas, when she would have per¬ 
suaded Pandarus, by throwing a dart at Me- 
nelaus, to break the league.—A son of Apollo 
and Phthia, a son of Priam, and an attendant 
on Antilochus, were all of this name. 

LAOGONUS, priest of Jupiter on Mount Ida, 
killed by Merion in the war against Troy. 

Another Laogonus, was son of Bias, and brother 
to Dardanus. 

» 

LAOGORAS, king of the Dry opes, who trained 
up his subjedts to robbery, plundered the tem¬ 
ple of Apollo at Delphi, and was killed by Her¬ 
cules. 

LAOGORE, daughter of Cinyras and Metharme, 
daughter of Pigmalion, died at Egypt. 

LAO-KIUM, a Chinese deity. His birth was 
very extraordinary, for after being carried 
twenty-four years in his mother’s loins, he 
opened himself a passage through her left side, 
and occasioned the death of her who conceived 
him. The opinions of Lao-Kium were similar 
to these : " Tao,” said he, “ or Reason pro¬ 
duced one, one produced two, two produced 
three, and three produced all things.” Lao- 
Kium was ranked among the gods, had a state¬ 
ly temple eredted to him, and the emperor 
Hium-Tsong caused the statue of this new di¬ 
vinity to be brought to his palace.-Lao- 

Kium founded the sedl of Taose in China 
about six hundred years before the Christian 
era. 

LAOMEDON, son of Ilus, king of Troy. Nep¬ 
tune, with several other gods, being engaged 
in a conspiracy against Jupiter, was forced to 
flee with Apollo to Laomedon, king of Troy, 
where they built the walls of that city; to 
which, as the music of Apollo’s lyre materially 

contributed, divine honours were paid to that 
god, whilst Neptune was dismissed unreward¬ 
ed. The latter irritated at being thus treated, 
sent a jirodigious whale, which spouting forth 
a flood of waters, deluged the whole country. 
Laomedon distressed at the disaster, consulted 
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the oracle, and was told that a Trojan lady of 
distinguished birth must be annually exposed 
to the monster. At length when his daughter 
Hesione happened to be the victim, Hercules, 
who was passing that way, undertook to de¬ 
stroy the monster, provided Laomedon would 
give him his horses, which were of divine ori¬ 
gin. To this the king assented; but after the 
monster was killed, and Hesione delivered, he 
refused to perform his promise. Hercules pro¬ 
voked at the fraud, took the city of Troy, kill¬ 
ed Laomedon, and bestowed Hesione on Tela¬ 
mon, who was the first that scaled the walls. 
He also granted her any of the captives she 
might wish to redeem, on which she ransomed 
her brother Priamus, who was so called from 
that adtion, his original name being Podarcis. 
Laomedon is said to have built the walls of 
Troy with treasures consecrated to Apollo and 
Neptune; whence that part of the fable arose 
which makes Apollo and Neptune the builders 
of Troy. 

LAONOME, wife of the Argonaut, Polyphe¬ 
mus. 

LAONOMENE, daughter of Thespi us, was, by 
Hercules, the mother of two sons. Teles and 
Menippides, and two daughters, Lysidice and 
Stentedice. 

LAOTHOE, daughter of Thespius, and mother, 
by Hercules, of Antidus. See also Lycaon. 

LAPHRIA, an anniversary festival at Patrae in 
Achaia, in honour of Diana, purnamed Laph- 
ria, either from xoupvpu, spoils, because she was 
the goddess of hunting, and had a statue of 
gold and ivory representing her in a hunting 
posture; or, because, she desisted from her an¬ 
ger, and became every year e\ct<ppor£gx, i. e. more 
favourable and propitious to Oeneus, king of the 
Calydonians; or else, from one Laphrius, a 
Pho.censian, who had erected a statue to her 
in Calydonia, where this title was first given 
her, and thence, together with her statue, 
translated to Patrae. At the approach of this 
festival, an ascent to the altar was made by 
heaping up soft earth ii. the manner of stairs, 
round the altar were arranged pieces of green 
wood, each sixteen cubits long, and upon these 
were laid the driest sticks they could find. 
This solemnity lasted two days ; on the former 
there was a solemn procession, followed by 


the priestess of the goddess, who was a virgin, 
and rode in a chariot drawn by stags: oil the 
latter, they assembled to offer sacrifices, which 
consisted of birds, bears, bucks, lions, wolves, 
with all sorts of animals, and garden fruits, 
thrown upon the altar (partly by private per¬ 
sons, and partly at the public expence) and 
there consumed. Sometimes it happened, that 
the wild beasts, having their fetters loosened 
by the flames, sprung from amidst them and 
escaped; this, however, is affirmed to have oc¬ 
curred but once, and then unattended with 
mischief. 

LAPIDEUS, or LAPIS, an epithet of Jupiter 
among the Romans, who believed that an 
oath made in the name of Jupiter Lapis was the 
most solemn of all oaths. This name was de¬ 
rived either from the stone which was presented 
to Saturn by his wife Ops, as a substitute for 
Jupiter, in which sense Eusebius says that Lapis 
reigned in Crete, or from the flint-stone, which 
in making bargains the swearer held in his 
hand, and said, If knowingly I deceive, so 
let Diespiter, saving the city and the capitol, 
cast me from all that is good, as I cast away 

this whereupon he threw away the flint..- 

This is what Cicero calls Jovem lapidern jurarc. 
The Romans had another form, not unlike this, 
of making bargains, as follows : If with evil 

intention I at any time deceive, upon that day, 
O Jupiter! so strike thou me, as I shall this 
day strike this swine ; and so much the more 
strike thou, as thou art the more able and skil¬ 
ful to do it:” whereupon the swearer struck 
down the swine. 

LAPITHAE, a people of Thessaly, over whom 

Pirithous, son of Ixion, reigned as king.- 

Theseus and Pirithous having an interview, 
and contracting a mutual friendship, Pirithous^ 
on his marriage with Hippodamiaj, or Ischoma- 
cha, (Plutarch alone calls her Deidamia) soli¬ 
cited Theseus to be present. He had at the 
same time invited the Centaurs, to whom he was 
nearly allied, but they drinking to excess, be¬ 
came insolent, and offered violence to the wo¬ 
men : this enraging the Lapithae, they sought 
immediate revenge, and not only killed many 
on the spot, but overcoming them afterwards, 
in a pitched battle, drove, by the assistance 
of Theseus, the race of Centaxirs from their 
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country, Herodotus, however, gives a differ¬ 
ent relation, aftd says, that Theseus came not 
to the assistance of the Lapithae till the war was 
already begun ; and that it was on this journey 
that he first saw .Hercules. The glory of over¬ 
coming the Centaurs is given to Theseus, in 
conjunction with the Lapithae ; it was like¬ 
wise ascribed to Hercules, after his destruction 
of the Erymanthian boar, and whilst he was 
guest to the hospitable Pholus. See the parti¬ 
culars in the article Centaurs. 

LAPITHUS, son of Apollo, and Stilbe, was bro¬ 
ther to Centaur us, and husband of Orsinoe 
daughter of Euronymus, by whom he had Pe- 
riphas and Phorbas, whose numerous offspring 
were denominated Lapithae, or rather the in¬ 
habitants of the country subject to them. 

LARA, daughter of the river Almon in Latium, 
and one of the nymphs called Naiades. When 
Jupiter offered violence to Juturna, sister of 
Turnus, king of the Rutuli, she escaped from 
him by leaping into a river ; whereupon he im¬ 
plored the assistance of the Nymphs, and de¬ 
sired them to detain her on the banks of the 
Tiber ; but Lara betrayed him first to Juturna, 
and afterwards to Juno. Jupiter, irritated by 
disappointment and detection, in revenge cut 
out her tongue, and ordered Mercury to con¬ 
vey her to hell. On the way thither Mercury 
fell in love with, and enjoyed her. From the 

intercourse which succeeded, the twins called 
Lares , were born. 

LAR AN DA, the same with Lara . 

LARENTINALIA, a festival among the, Ro¬ 
mans, held on the 23d of September, by some 
supposed in honour of the Lares ; by others of 

. Acca Laurentia, and consequently the same 
with Laurentalia . 

LARENTIA and LAURENTIA. See Acca . 

LARES. The ancients differ concerning the ori¬ 
gin of the Lares: Varro and Macrobius, say 
they were children of Mania ; Ovid makes 
them the issue of Mercury and Lara ; and A- 
puleius asserts that they were the posterity of 
theLemurcs: the general opinion is, that they 
were twin children of Mercury, by Lara. They 
were a kind of domestic Genii, or divinities, 
worshipped in houses, and esteemed the guar¬ 
dians.and proteCIora of families. It was sup- 
posed that they resided more immediately con- 


LAR 

tiguous to the chimney. Plutarch distinguishes 

the Lares, like the Genii, into good and evil,_ 

There were also public and private Lares. A- 
puleius tells us that the private or domestic 
Lares were no more than the souls of departed 
persons, who had lived well, and' discharged 
the duties of their station; whereas those who 
had done otherwise, were vagabonds, wander¬ 
ing about and frightening people, under the 
name of Larvae and Lemures. The private 
Lares took care of particular houses and fami¬ 
lies ; these they called Praestites, from Praesto , 
The Lares were also genial gods, and were 
supposed to superintend children from their 
birth: it is for this reason that when Macro- 
bius says the Egyptians had four gods, who 
px^esided over the births of children, viz. 
Genius, Fortune, Love, and Necessity, called 
Praestites, some interpret him as if he had said 
the Egyptians had Lares ; but there was a wide 
difference between the Lares of the Romans, 
and the Praestites.of the Egyptians. The pub¬ 
lic Lares were also called Compitalis , from Coni - 
pitum , a cross-way, and Viales, from Via, away 
or public road, as being placed at the intersec¬ 
tions of roads, and in the high-ways, and es¬ 
teemed the patrons and protedlors of travellers. 
They gave the name Urbani , that is. Lares of 
cities, to those who had cities under their care, 
and J fostilUj to those who were to keep off their 
enemies. There were also Lares of the coum 
try, called Rurales , as appears from several 
antique inscriptions, and also Lares called Per - 
mar ini , who it is probable were the Lares of 
ships, nor is it unreasonable to suppose that 
these floating houses should have their,tutelar 
deities as well as others. The Lares called 
Grundilcs were instituted by Romulus, in ho¬ 
nour of a sow that brought forth, at one time, 
thirty pigs. The name Grwndiles was given 
them a grunnitu , from grunting. The Lares 
were also called Penates , and were worshipped 
under the figure of little marmosets, or images 
of wax, silver, or earthen ware ; though sonic 
have set up this distinction, that the Lares were 
guardians of particular houses, and the Penates 
of. cities and towns. Tatius, king of the Sa¬ 
bines, was the first who built a temple to the 
Lares; and in every house the chimney and 
fire-place were particularly consecrated to 
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them. In most houses the Romans had a par¬ 
ticular place, called Lararium, where were de¬ 
posited the images of their domestic gods. 
Lares, and statues of their ancestors. When 
the Roman youth laid aside the bulla, (a golden 
ornament shaped like a heart, but hollow, 
which they constantly wore till fourteen years 
of age) they consecrated or hung it up to the 
Lares. Slaves, likewise, when they obtained 
their freedom, hung up their chains to these 
deities. Tertullian tells us, that the custom 
of worshipping the Lares arose from the an¬ 
cient pradtice of interring the dead in their 

houses, whence the credulous supposed that 

% 

their souls continued there also, and pro¬ 
ceeded to pay them divine honours. To this 
may be added, that from afterwards burying 
in cross-roads, the Lares might, for a similar 
reason, have been regarded as gods of them. 
The Romans at first ottered boys in sacrifice to 
the Lares, but those barbarous rites were al¬ 
tered. They afterwards ottered to them wine, 
incense, heads of poppies, an hog, a bandage 
of wool, and images of straw : they also crown¬ 
ed them with flowers, particularly with- the 
violet, myrtle, and rosemary. The feasts 
called Compitalia were observed in their honour, 
because they were keepers of the high-ways, 
and did not only watch for the preservation of 
private men, but also for the safety of the em¬ 
pire. The Lar^s are represented as young 
boys, with dog skins about their shoulders, 
and with their heads covered, which was a sign 
of that freedom and liberty which men ought 
to enjoy in their own houses : their symbol was 
a dog, to denote tlieir- fidelity, and the service 
that animal does to man, in preserving and 
watching over the places allotted to their charge ; 
on which account the dog was peculiarly 
consecrated to them. <f Every house and fa¬ 
mily,^ says Mr. Spence, “ had its presiding 
deities, and that of two sorts, their Penates, 
and their Lares. These lesser Penates, or guar¬ 
dians of private families, as the great Penates 
were of thc^statc, I take to have been nothing 
else but the souls of their departed ancestors ; 
and in a pi£ture in the Vatican Virgil, which 
is the only certain representation I have ever 
met with of these deities, their appearance a- 
grees very well with this notion. The Lares 


probably were supposed to preside over house¬ 
keeping, the servants in families, and domes-' 
tic affairs, as the Penates were the protestors 
of masters of families, their wives and children ; 
and it may be on this account that the Lares 
are dressed in short succindt habits, to shew 
their readiness to serve, and that they hold a 
sort of cornucopia in one hand, and a bucket 
in the other, as a signal of hospitality and good 
house-keeping.” 

LARIDES, son of Daucus, who joined Turnus 
against Aeneas, and had his hand lopped off 
at a sti*oke, by Pallas, son of Evander. 

LARINA, an Italian virgin, who accompanied 
Camilla in opposition to Aeneas. 

LARISSA, daughter of Pelasgus, gave her name 
to several Grecian cities. 

LARVAE. See Lares , Lemures. 

LARYSIA, a Grecian festival in honour of Bac¬ 
chus, celebrated at Larysium, a mountain in La¬ 
conia, about the beginning of the spring. 

LAT, an idol worshipped by the ancient Pagan 
Arabians : the Mahometans pretend it is a cor¬ 
ruption of the word Allah , which signifies the 
true God. Lat is likewise the name of an In¬ 
dian idol, worshipped in the town of Soumenat: 
his statue was a single stone, an hundred yards 
high, placed in the middle of a temple, sup¬ 
ported by fifty-six pillars of massy gold.*——• 
Mahmoud, son of Sebectegin, who conquered 
this part of India, broke down the idol with 
his own hands, and substituted the religion of 
Mahomet. 

LATAGUS, a chieftain in the Aeneid, killed by 
Mezentius. 

LATER ANUS, the deity who had the care of 
hearths, and who received his name from 
later , which signifies a brick, 

LATIAL1S, or LATIARIS, a name of Jupiter, 
from his being worshipped in that part of Italy 
called Latium. 

LATIAR, a feast or ceremony instituted by Tnr- 
quinius Superbus, in honour of Jupiter Latia- 
lis, or Latiaris. Tar quin having made a treaty 
of alliance with the Latins, proposed, with a 
view of perpetuating it, to erc6t a common 
temple, where all the allies, Romans, Latins, 
Hcrnici, Volsci, &c. should assemble every 
year, hold a kind of fail', exchange merchan¬ 
dizes, feast, sacrifice, and rejoice together,— 
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For this purpose they made choice of Mount i LATON A, This goddess was daughter of Caeus 


Albanus, as a centrical situation, built on it a 
temple, and instituted annual sacrifices, ac¬ 
companied with an oath of mutual and eternal 
friendship. At this festival a white bull was 
sacrificed as the common vidtim. The founder 
only appointed one day to the feast of the La- 
tiar, the first Consuls added another. On conclud¬ 
ing a peace with the Latins ; a third was added 
after the people, who had retired to the Mons 
Sacer, were returned to Rome ; and a fourth, 
after appeasing the sedition raised on account 
of the consulate, in which the people contend¬ 
ed for a share. These four days were called 
the Latin Fcriac, and every transadtion pecu¬ 
liar to them, such as feasts, sacrifices, offer¬ 
ings, &c. were called Latiares . 

LATINUS, king of the original inhabitants in 
Italy, who, from him, were denominated La - 
tint, was the son of Faun us, by Marica, or, as 
others pretend, of Telemachus and Circe ; £See 
Penelope.^ and is said to have reigned about 
1216 years before the Christian era. Having 
married Amata, he had by her a son and a 
daughter. The former dying an infant, left 
Lavinia, his sister, heiress' to the kingdom.— 
Through the intervention of Amata, this prin¬ 
cess was privately engaged to Turnus, king of 
the Rutuli. An oracle, however, which had 
told Latinus, that the condudtor of strangers 
to his country, should become his son-in-law, 
the king, on the arrival of Aeneas, with the 
Trojans, in obedience to the divine injunc¬ 
tion, offered him Lavinia in marriage, and so¬ 
licited his alliance and friendship. Turnus, 
notwithstanding, asserted his claim; and, in 
support of it, opposed both Latinus and Ae¬ 
neas. A war ensued, which proving disad¬ 
vantageous to the adherents of both parties, it 
was determined that the pretensions of their 
rival leaders should be decided by single com¬ 
bat. Aeneas being viftorious, killed his com¬ 
petitor, and having married Lavinia, soon af¬ 
ter, on the death of Latinus, succeeded to his 
kingdom. 

LATIUM. See Saturn. 

LATIUS, a surname of Jupiter amongst the Ro¬ 
mans. 

LATOIS, a name of Piana, as daughter of La- 
tona. 


the Titan and Phoebe, or, according to Ho¬ 
mer, of Saturn. In the ocean. beyond the 
country of the Celtae, lay a considerable island 
inhabited by a people called Hyperboreans, 
the climate of which was of the purest tempera¬ 
ture, and its soil so fertile, as to yield two 
crops in the year; here Latona was said to 
have been born. . As she grew up extremely 

beautiful, Jupiter fell' in love with her ; but 
Juno, discovering their intercourse, not only 

expelled her from heaven, but commanded the 
serpent Python to follow and destroy both her 
and her children. Latona being pregnant, the 
Earth also was caused by the jealous goddess to 
swear that she would afford her noplace in which 
to bring forth. It happened, however, atthis pe¬ 
riod, that the island Delos, which had been bro- 
kenfrom Sicily, lay under watex%and not having 
taken the oath, was commanded by Neptune to 
rise in the Aegean sea, and afford her an asylum. 
Latona, being changed by Jupiter to a quail, 
fled thither, and from this circumstance occa¬ 
sioned it to be called Ortygiai. from the name 
in Greek of that bird. There are some, not¬ 
withstanding, who affirm that Ortygia had been 
the sister of Latona, whose name was Asteria, 
and being beloved by Jupiter, was carried off 
in the form of a quail. It was on Delos that 
Latona, having recovered her shape, was de¬ 
livered of Diana and Apollo. X>iana is not 
only said to have been born first, but to have 
immediately aided her mother, in the birth of 
her brother, who, soon after, destroyed the 
Python with his arrows; though some affirm, 
that this exploit was not performed till he came 
of age ; and, then, after a long and an obsti¬ 
nate fight. These events, however, attached to 
this island so prevalent an opinion of its sanc¬ 
tity, that when Xerxes, many ages after, in¬ 
vaded Greece with a thousand ships, and de¬ 
stroyed all things, whether profane or sacred, 
he abstained, notwithstanding, from Delos, 
though his fleet touched on its shores. The 
respite of Latona was of short duration ; for 
flying into Lycia with her twins, she came t(> 
, the fountain Mela, and being denied the water 
of it by the shepherd Nioclea, and ti’catcd with 
. opprobious language by the clowns, she petiti¬ 
oned Jupiter to change thep> into frpgs. NiobCj 
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daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, 
king of Thebes, experienced likewise the re¬ 
sentment of Latona, whose children Apollo and 
Diana, at her instigation, destroyed. Her 
beauty became fatal to Tityus, the giant, who 
was put to death also by the same divinities.' 
[[See Amphion and Niobe .J ' When her children 
grew up, Apollo chusing Lycia for his abode 
and Diana Crete, Delos was left for the resi¬ 
dence of their mother. Latona, after- having 
been long persecuted by Juno, became a pow- 
ful deity, beheld her children exalted to di¬ 
vine honours, and received . adoration where 
they were adored. At Argos, Delos, &c. she 
had temples, and.in Egypt, an oracle, whose 
answers were true and unequivocal. Lucian, 
in a dialogue between Iris and Neptune, hath 
humourously represented the exception of De¬ 
los from the general oath against Latona.- 

“ Ir. Jupiter commands you to stop the island 
which broke loose from Sicily, and now floats 

in the Aegean sea.- Nep. And why ?- Ir. 

That Latona, who is in labour, may be brought 

to bed in it.-- Nep. What! are not heaven 

and earth sufficient for the purpose ?.- -Ir. Ju¬ 

no being angry, will not suffer her in- heaven, 
and the Earth has sworn not to receive her, 
wherefore this island only, as being no part 

of the world, is not bound by the oath..- Nep. 

% 

Floating island ! stop at my bidding: be still 
ye winds! while the. Tritons bring her to lie in. 
Go, tell Jupiter all is ready. She may come 
when she pleases.” Concerning the temple of 
Latona in the island Delos, a pleasant tale is 
told by Athenaeus. “ Parmeniscus, the Me- 
tapontine, a man of the first repute in his 
untry for birth.and riches, rashly, venturing 
into the cave of Trophonius, was punished for 
that offence by the loss of his risible faculty ; 
so that nothing could provoke him to laughter: 
on this, he consulted the oracle, and was an¬ 
swered,'in the name of Apollo, that his mother 
in her house would restore to him the lost fa¬ 
culty. Parmeniscus, imagining that by his 
mother was to be.understood his country ; and 
that, upon his arrival there, as the oracle had 
told him, he should laugh, returned home; 
but finding himself still unable, he fancied the 
oracle lmd deceived him. Afterwards making 
a voyage to Delos, and observing every thing 
VoL II. 4 


with admiration, he repaired to the temple of 
Latona, expedting to find some curious image 
of the goddess ; it so happened, however, that 
he found nothing but a w.ooden statue, and of 
so uncouth a form, as immediately provoked 
him to laughter: he then understood the sense 
of the oracle, and perceiving himself cured, 
paid great honours to Latona.” In explanation 
of the fable, it may be observed, that as Jupi¬ 
ter is taken for the maker of all things, so La¬ 
tona is physically understood to be the matter 
out of which all things were made, which, ac¬ 
cording to Plato, is called Ayrw, or Latona, 
from toQew, to lie hid , or concealed , because all 
things originally lay hid in darkness till the 
. prod udtion of Light, or birth of Apollo. La¬ 
tona was one of the deities who presided over 
women in labour, and was supposed to have 
highly esteemed the cock, from that biixPs be¬ 
ing present at the birth v of her. children ; 
whence some have imagined, that the presence 

of a cock facilitates the pains of parturition.— 

• • 

Although Latona was mother of two amongst 
the most celebrated deities of the Heathens, no 
personal descriptions or representations of her 
have been transmitted. . 

LATREUS, one of the. Centaurs. 

LAURENTIA, or LARENTALIA, called also 
Larentales, Larentinalia, and Laurcntales, feasts 
celebrated among the Romans,, according to 
Varro, in April, but according to Ovid, in De¬ 
cember, (and thei^efore, probably in both), in 
memory of Acca Laurentia, wife of the shep¬ 
herd Faustulus, nurse of Romulus and Remus. 
Some represent these festivals as held in honour 
. of Jupiter Latialis. See Acca Laurentia, Accalia, 
Arvalcs Fratres. 

LAUSUS, son of Numitor, and brother of Ilia 
Sylvia, was slain by his uncle Aniulius. ’ Also 
the name of one of the sons of Mezen tins, 
killed by Aeneas in the tenth Aeneid, of whom 
Virgil gives a beautiful character for his filial 
piety. 

LA VERNA, goddess of thieves, according to the 
absurd theology of the Pagans. Horace sup¬ 
poses one of the votaries secretly addressing 
her to this purpose: u Good, good Laverna! 
hear me, grant me aid for such a cheat ; let 
all. believe me good ; let me seem just and ho¬ 
nest, and over my frauds and forgeries spread 
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a cloud.” Festus tells us, the ancients called 
thieves Lavernians, from the goddess Laver na, 
whp had a wood consecrated to her where they 
shared their booty. One of the gates of Rome 
was, from her, denominated. The Lavernal. 

LAV IN I A, daughter of Latinus, king of Latium, 
was promised in marriage, by her mother Anu¬ 
ta, to Turnus, king of the Rutuli, her cousin ; 
but Aeneas arriving in the country, her father 
Latinus, after levying an army to oppose the 
Trojans under that prince, having adverted to 
an oracle which had foretold him, that a stranger 
was to become his son-indaw, made up to 
Aeneas, gave him his hand in token of friend-, 
ship, and to promote an indissoluble uniop of 
the two people, conferred on him Lavinia, his 
daughter and heiress. By Aeneas Lavinia had 
a posthumous son, who, from his being born 
in a wood, (whither she had fled to avoid the 
anger of Ascanius, son of Aeneas, by his for-. 
mer wife Creusa) was named Sylvius. 

LAXO, daughter of Boreas by Orithya, daughter 
of Erechtheus, king of Athens. 

LEADES, son of Astacus, killed Eteoclus. 

LEANDER, a young man of Abydos, in love 
with the celebrated Hero of Sestos, priestess 
of Venus, was drowned in swimming across 
the Hellespont to visit his. fair mistress. 

Hero, 

LEANIRA,'daughter of Amydas, and wife of 
Areas. 

LfcARCHUS, son of Athemas, king of Thebes, 
and Ino, was killed by his father in a fit of 
frenzy. 

LECTISTERNIUM, a religious feast or banquet 
of the ancient Romans. In times of public 
danger or calamity, or on any happy event, the 
Republic was accustomed to order solemn 
feasts to he made for the gods. This solem¬ 
nity they b tiled LcBisternium , from leStus a bed, 
and sterncre to spread , or prepare ; because, upon 
this occasion, beds were placed round the al¬ 
tars, strewed with leaves and fragrant herbs, 
and furnished with a cushion, to. support the 
heads of the divinities, for whom the enter¬ 
tainment was prepared. . Upon.these beds the 
statues of the gods were laid, as if to partake 
of the feast, whilst those of the goddesses were 
placed in chairs, after the manner of the Ro¬ 
man ladies, that being .thought a posture more 



becoming their sex. The Senators, preceded 
. by the Pontifex Maximus, came to the place 
where the ceremony was performed, with 
crowns on their heads, and branches of laurel 
in their hands. They sung hymns, accompa¬ 
nied with music, in praise of the gods, whose 
statues were carried in procession, on biers 
and in chariots. At this ceremony the Epulones 
presided. Livy remarks* that the first Le<5ti- 
sternium seen in Rome, which held for eight 
successive days, was appointed in honour of 
Latona, Apollo, Diana, Mercury, Neptune, 
and Hercules, on occasion of a contagious dis. 
temper that destroyed all the cattle, in the year 
of the city 355; but Valerius Maximus men- 
tions one of an earlier date. In the year 536, 
a great Ledtisternium was celebrated at Rome, 
after the battle of the Lake Thrasymen.us, on 
which occasion the Decemvirs prepared six 
beds of state, and ordered six religious repasts: 
the first, for Jupiter and Juno; the second, for 
Neptune and Minerva ; and the four others for 
Mars and Venus, Apollo and Diana, Vulcan 
and Vesta, Mercury and Ceres. At the ob¬ 
servance of this celebrity, all punishments 
were suspended, and those who were bound 
obtained their freedom. It appears from the 
Scholiast on the first Olympic of Pindar, that 
the Ledlisternium was also observed by the 
Greeks ; and Spon hath, given a description of 
a mai:b 7 e bed, still visible at Athens, prepared 
for Isis and Serapis, two feet in length and 
one in heighth. Serapis is placed on it, with 
a bushel, or measure, upon his head, and a cor¬ 
nucopia and fruit before him. Isis is repre¬ 
sented as sitting below him. 

LEDA, daughter of Thestius, by Eurythcmis, 
and wife of Tyndarus, king of Sparta, was be¬ 
loved by Jupiter, who gained access to her in 
the form of a swan, as she bathed in the river 
Eurotas. Some say that Jupiter,* in the form 
of a swan, sung so charmingly, that Lcda fell 
in love with him : others, that Juno being 
transformed to an eagle, he assumed the shape 
of a swan, and, as if to avoid her pursuit, 
sought shelter in the arms of Leda, who con¬ 
ceived an egg by him, containing Pollux and 
Helena, whom she afterwards brought forth at 
Amycla, and, at the same time, was delivered 
of another egg, conceived by her husband 
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Tyndarus, including Castor and Clytemnestra. • 

According, however, to Apollodorus, it was 
Nemesis, with whom, in the form, of a duck, 

Jupiter as a swan, had communication; it was 
she who gave Leda the divine egg, which she had 
hatched , and, consequently, was the true mo¬ 
ther of Pollux and Helen; but whatever be¬ 
comes of the story, the children were called 
Tyndaridae , and in commemoration of the feat 
the swan was raised to the heavens. The ex¬ 
planations .which have been given of this fable 
are top ridiculous almost to be mentioned, 
some referring it to the beauty of Helena, and 
the whiteness, in particular, of her neck* which 
resembled a swan's ; whilst others, fancying 
that Leda received her gallant in the highest 
apartment of her palace, which being of an 
oval figure, was called by the Lacedemonians 
the egg. See Nemesis. 

LEGIFERA, an epithet of Ceres. 

LEIOCR1TUS, a Grecian slain by Aeneas. Also, 
one of Penelope's suitors killed by Telema-. 
chus, 

LEIODES, eldest son of Oenops, was a priest,. 
and one of Penelope's suitors. Homer repre¬ 
sents him as the only one in the number who the Lemures, or phatitohis 1 that came in the 
detested the condudt of his competitors: Ulysses,: - night? 'to^torment the living. The institution 


to wander without finding any place of rest, 
terrifying the good, and hurting the bad, were 
vulgarly called Larvae. An ancient commen¬ 
tator on Horace mentions, that the Romans 
wrote Lemures for Remures, a word formed 
from Remus, who was killed by his brother 
Romulus, and who revisited the earth to tor¬ 
ment him; but Apuleius observes, that in the 
' ancient Latin tongue Lemures signifies the soul 
of a man when separate from the body by 
death. 

■Milton, amongst a variety of other imagery most 
• happily adapted, has introduced these imagi¬ 
nary spedtres in his beautiful Christmas 
Hymn 

In consecrated earth. 

And on the holy hearth, 

,The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint 5 

A 

In urns and altars round, 

.A drear and dying sound. 

Affrights’the Flamens at thfeir service qiiaint^ 

And the chill’ marble seems to sweat, • 

# 

; \yhile each peculiar PoW’r forgoes his wonted seat. 


LEMURI A, or; LEMUR ALT A, a‘ festival of the 
antierit Romans, solemnized on the ninth of 
May, to pacify the manes of the dead, who were 
the Lemures, or ph an to his that came 


notwithstanding, slew him; 

LEITUS, son of Ale6tor, and one of.the Argo-, 
nauts. Also one of the five Boeotians who led 
their countrymen against Troy. 

LEMNIUS, a name of Vulcan, because Lemnos 
in the Aegean, was the island on which-he fell 
when thrown' out of heavenJ 

LEMURES, spirits or hobgoblins; restless ghosts 
of departed persons, who return to terrify and 
torment the living. These are the salne with 
Larvae, which were ihiagined by the ancients 
to wander round the world for the purpose 
of frightening the good, and tormenting the 
bad; whence, at Rome, were instituted the 
Lcmuria, or feasts to appease the manes of the 
dead. The ancient notion of manes is thus 
explained-by Apuleius:—The souls of men, 
released from the bai ids of the body, and freed 
from performing their corporeal functions, be¬ 
come a kind of Daemons, or Genii, formerly 
called Lemures. Of these, such as were kind 
to families, were called Lares Familiares; but 

those who, lor their crimes, were condemned 


of this' f&d&t- is ascribed to'RomuIUs, who to rid 

• « * • * t * r, , . 

himself of the phantom of his brother Remus, 
whofri he had killed, ordained a feast called, 
aftef his 1 name, Remuria, of Lemuria. The 
chief ceremonies of this festival were as follow : 
abotititiid night the person Who offered, being 
barefooted, niade a signal, by compressing his 
fingers to his' thuhib, which 1 he fancied kept 
the bad spirit or phantom from him ; he then 
washed his hands i^spririg-^ater, add piitting 
black- beans into hik mouth, cast them behind 
him, saying. By these' I deliver myself and mine . 
This done, he made‘a loud noise with brass- 
kettles and pans, desiring the ghosts nine times 
to depart*from his house ; and with this dehor- 
tation the ceremony ended; The celebration of 
the Lcmuria lasted three nights, during which 
time the temples of the gods were shut up, and 
no nmrriitgcs allowed to be solemnized. 

LENAE, Nymphs in thetrjiin of Bacchus. 

LEN AEA, a'Gfecian festival dedicated tp Pficcluis, 
surnamed Lenaeus, from xwoc, a winepress. It 
* was celebrated in the month 'j^cmicoh, with sc- 

I ? 2 " 
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veral ceremonies usual at other festivals of this 
god ; but what more particularly distinguished 
this, was the poetical contention, and the tra¬ 
gedies a<5ted during the festival. 

LENAEUS, an epithet of Bacchus, from lento, 
to soften, because wine assuages the sorrows 
and troubles of life ; but Servius gives the epi¬ 
thet a Greek etymology, deducing it from Mvos, 

& wine-press. The first conjecture is best sup¬ 
ported by the poets. 

Also the name, according to Nonnus, of a. son of 
Silenus. 

LEODOCUS, son of Bias, and one of the Argo¬ 
nauts. 

LEONES, the priests of Mithras, according to 
Porphyry, were so called. 

LEON1DEA, a Grecian festival, annually ob- 
served at Sparta, in honour of king Leonidas,* 
who with a few men put a stop to the whole 
army of Xerxes at Thermopylae, and main-* 
tained the passage of those straights two whole 
days together. At this solemnity an oration 
was pronounced on that hero : there were also 
sports, in which none were allowed to contend 
but free-born Spartans. . 

LEONTEUS. S eePolypoetes. 

LEONTICA, feasts or sacrifices among the an¬ 
cients in honour x)f the Sun. They were call¬ 
ed Leontica, and the jpriests who ^officiated at 
them Leones, because the Sun was represented 
by them under the figure of a lion radiant, 
bearing a tiara, and griping in his fore-paws 
the horns of .a bull, who struggled, but in vain, t 
to escape. The ceremony was sometimes also 
called Mithriaca, Mithras being the name of 
the Sun among the ancient Persians. There 
was always a man sacrificed at,these' feasts till^ 
the time of Hadrian, who prohibited it by an ex¬ 
press law. Commodus introduced the custom ; 

' afresh, after whose time it was again exploded. 
Concerning this institution, the critics are ex¬ 
tremely divided : some suppose?, it anniversary, 
and to have made its return not in a solar but 

» 4 

in a lunar year others hold, its return more 
frequent, and give instances in which the in¬ 
terval was not more than two hundred and 

i 

twenty days. 

LEONTICA* a Grecian festival, but.who was 
the author, or what the occasion of it, is now 
not known ; thus much, however, wc find of 


it in Porphyry, that all who were admitted to 
it washed their hands with honey, which was 
poured upon them instead of water, in token 
that they were pure from all things hurtful, 
malicious, and detestable. 

LERNAIA, a festival at Lerna, in Greece, in¬ 
stituted by Philammon in honour of Bacchus; 
Proserpine, and Ceres. In ancient times the 
Argives used to - carry fire in this solemnity 
from a temple upon Mount Crathis, dedicated 
to Diana, surnamed xiupwia, perhaps from % rup, 
fire.' 

LERNEAN HYDRA, the second labour of Her¬ 
cules. See Hercules.' 

LERNUS. See Nauplius Palaeinonius. 

LETHE, the name of a river~in hell, so called 
from the Greek word signifying oblivion, 
it being the supposed quality of its waters to 
make those who drank them entirely forget 
every thing that was past. The fidlion of the 
- poets was, that the ghosts of persons who were 
...to:return into the world, and animate other 
bodies, drank of this subterranean river, in 
order to forget all the miseries and pains of 
their past life. There was a real river called 
• Lethe; or Letho, in Africa, near the extremity 
of the Syrtes, which forcing itself a passage 
under ground, for a great number of miles, 
emerged > near Berenice, whose inhabitants 
might fancy its origin in hell. This river is 
mentioned by Lucian!* • 

LET HUM, is described by'the poets in general 
■ much in /the same 1 manner as they describe 
Mors, or Death. “ They give him a robe,” 
says Mr. Spence, €C but mention his arms be¬ 
ing exerted out of it as reaching at his prey: 
they hint at his catching people in a net, and 
his hunting'riien as they did beasts, within his 
toils. As they speak of Mors being like Quiet, or 
Rest, so they say that Lethum is nearly related 
to Sleep; and Valerius Flaccus, in particular, 
acquaints, us; that they were brothers.” See 
Death. :: . 1 

LEUCIPPE, a daughter of Ocean us and Tcthys. 

LEU C1PPIDES, the daughters of Leucippus, who 
suffered violence from Castor and Pollux. 

LEUCIPPUS, son of Xanthus, and a descend¬ 
ant from Bellerophon, becoming enamoured of 
one Of his sisters, was favoured in his passion 
by His mother, who, through the excess of ten- 
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derness for her son, subserved his criminal at¬ 
tachment. Xanthus, ignorant of the circum¬ 
stance, contrasted a marriage for his daughter 
with a Lycian prince, who, being informed 
that she secretly favoured another, communi¬ 
cated the fact to her father. Xanthus watched 
her apartment, in hopes of detecting her se¬ 
ducer, and finding Leucippus in bed with her, 
through his eagerness to kill the offender, mor¬ 
tally wounded his daughter. Leucippus rising 
in her defence, stabbed his father in the gloom 
of the night, without knowing him. The par¬ 
ricide obliged to flee, sought shelter in Crete ; 
but the inhabitants refusing him admittance, 
he betook himself to Ephesus, and there died 
in misery and remorse. 

LEUCIPPUS, son of Oenomaus, being beloved 
by Daphne, and exciting thereby the jealousy 
of Apollo, was prompted by the god to assume 
the habit of a female, and accompany the 
Nymphs to the Ladon : an % artifice which prov¬ 
ed his destruction ; for being urged to bathe 
with them, and discovering his sex, they pierced 
him through the heart with their javelins. 

LEUCIPPUS, son of Hercules, by Marse, daugh¬ 
ter of Thespius. 

LEUCIPPUS. S eeEdusia. 

LEU CONE, daughter of Aphidas, who gave her 
name to an Arcadian fountain. 

LEUCONES, a son of Hercules. 

LEUCQPHRYS, a temple of Diana, near the 
Maeander. 

LEUCOSIA, one of the Sirens. See Sirens. 

LEUCOTHEA, or LEUCOTHOE, the same 
with I no, wife of Athamas, king of Thebes. 
See Ino. 

LEUCOTHOE, daughter of Eurynome and Or- 
chamus, king of Babylon, was sister of Clytie, 
Apollo being enamoured of Leucothoe, entered 
her chamber in the form of her mother Eu¬ 
rynome. Clytie, jealous of her sister’s happi¬ 
ness, discovered the amour to Orchamus, who 
was so enraged, that he ordered Leucothoe to 
be buried.alive: her lover, however, in pity to 
her fate, poured nc<5la~ on her grave, which 
turned the body into the tree that weeps the 
gum called frankincense. Sec Clytie . 

LEUCUS, a favourite of Ulysses, killed by An¬ 
ti phus. 

LEVANA, a tutelar deity of infants, so called 


from lifting them up; for when a child was 
born, the midwife constantly laid it on the 

ground, and the father, or, in his absence, 

« ' ♦ 

some one appointed by him, took it up. -— — 
Without this ceremony, the child was held il¬ 
legitimate. 

LIBATION, a ceremony in Heathen sacrifices, 
wherein the priest poured forth wine, milk, 
or some other liquor, in honour of the deity to. 
whom the sacrifice was offered, after having 
himself first tasted it. Thus Dido, in Virgil, 
pours wine on the head of the vi<5tim. Alex¬ 
ander is said to have sacrificed a bull to Nep¬ 
tune, and for an offering to the sea-gods threw 1 
the golden vessel used f-jr the libation into the 
sea. Libations were also in me under the law 
of Moses. See Exod. xxix, and Numbers xv. 

LIBENTINA, a surname of Venus, in whose 

» 

temple at Rome the young women, when ar¬ 
rived at maturity, consecrated their toys, and 
relinquished their childish amusements. 

LIBER PATER. Upon earth Apollo is called 

A 

Liber Pater, and carries a shield, to shew him¬ 
self the prote<5lor of mankind, and that he pre¬ 
serves them in health and safety. 

LIBER, LIBER PATER, epithets of Bacchus, 
from xuw, to unloose, or set free, because he 
frees men from constraint, and puts them on 
an equality. His head in this character was 
bound round with ivy. See Liberalia. 

LIBERA, a title of Proserpine, daughter of Ce¬ 
res. 

0 

Also a name given by Bacchus to Ariadne, on 

* 

the consummation of their marriage. 

LIBERALIA, Roman festivals in honour of Li¬ 
ber, or Bacchus, the same with those which 
the Greeks called Dionysia. They took their 
name from Liber, i. e. free , a title conferred 
on Bacchus, in memory of the liberty of free¬ 
dom which he granted to the people of Boeo- 
tia; or perhaps because wine, of which he was 
the reputed deity, delivers men from care, and 
absolves them from constraint. Varro derives 
the name of this feast from liber, considered as 
an adjunct, and signifying free, because the 
priests were free from their function, and eased 
of all care during the time of the Liberalia ; 
for, properly speaking, the ministers who of¬ 
ficiated in the ceremonies and sacrifices of these 
feasts were old women. See Dionysia . 
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LIBERT AS, LIBERTY, an imaginary deity of 
the Romans*;, and, according to some, of the 
Greeks also. Liberty was so much the delight 
of the Romans, that it was but natural for 
them to imagine her a goddess, and to conse¬ 
crate to her both altars and temples.. — 

had a temnle on Mount Aventine, 


She had a temple on Mount Aventine, 
built and adorned with paintings by the 
Gracchi, which had a spacious court called 
Atrium Ubertatis : the hostages of theTaren- 
tines were placed in it; the tables and a6ls of 
the Censors were preserved in its archives ; I 
the laws against the Vestals, who committed j 
incest were there kept; and, in this court, it 
was determined by lots into which of the four 
tribes freed men were to be enrolled. A tem¬ 
ple was erefled to Liberty on the scite of Ci¬ 
cero’s house, which was pulled down by P. Clo- 
dius. The ides of April were sacred to Liber¬ 
ty, as well as to Jupiter Vi<5tor. Liberty was 
represented in the form of a female clothed in 
white, holding in her left hand the rtidis , or 
wand, and in her right the cap of freedom.— 

« Liberty,” says the author of Polymetis, “you 
may easily know by her cap and wand, both of 
which refer to the customs used among the Ro¬ 
mans in setting their slaves free. The poets al¬ 
lude to these badges of Liberty, but never de¬ 
scribe the goddess herself that I know of.” 

LIBETHRIDES, a designation given to the Mu¬ 
ses from Libethra, a fountain of Magnesia.— 
Some derive the name from Libethrus, a moun¬ 
tain of Thrace, in which was a cave consecrated 
to them. 

LIBITINA, among the Romans, was the goddess 
who presided over funerals: some confound- 
her with Proserpine, but the most learned of 
the Romans, according, to Plutarch, did not 
distinguish her from Venus. Thus the same 
goddess who gave life presided over death ; to 
shew that we arc born mortal. From the time ■ 
of Servius every head of a family, when any 
one died in his house, carried a piece of money 
to the temple of Libitina. By this means it 
was easy to know how many died at Rome in a, 
year. Round this temple, and in a part of the 
city called Libitina, lived the undertakers, or 
those who furnished necessaries for funerals ; 
they were called Libitinariu Those who had! 
the charge of the treasure which belonged to 


the temple of Libitina, took care to enter the 
produce or amount of each year in a book 
called Ratio Libitinae . All dead bodies were 
carried through the Porta Libitinae, and the 
Rationes Libitinae, mentioned by Suetonius, 
nearly correspond to our bills of mortality,— 
The name of this funeral goddess was sometimes 
used to signify death itself; sometimes the bed 
on which the corps was borne to the place of 
burial ; and sometimes, the expences of the 
burial, the funeral pomp, and the last duties 
paid to the dead. 

LIBON, the artificer who built the temple of Ju. 
piter Olympus, about 4,50 years before the 
Christian era. 

LIBYA, daughter of Epaphusand Cassiopea, and 
mother, by Neptune, of Agenor and Belus.— 
From her Libya, or Africa, is said to have 

been called. \ 

LICHAS, the messenger who carried from Dei- 

anira to Hercules the poisoned garment of Ncs- 
sus the Centaur. Hercules, in the agony which 
the garment occasioned, threw Lichas into the 
Euboean sea, where the gods, as he was inno¬ 
cent, commiserating his fate, transformed him 

into a rock. 

LICHES, an Arcadian, who found the bones of 

Orestes interred at Tegea. 

LICNON, the mystical van of Bacchus, a thing 

so essential in the solemnities of this god, that 
thev r.ould not be duly celebrated without 


they could not be 
it. 


LICNOPHORI, the person who carried the Lie- 
non in celebrating the pionysia, &c. of Bac¬ 
chus. See Dionysia. 

LICTIUS, father of Ithomc, wife of Minos, 

LIGEA, one of the Sirens. See Sirens. 

LIGEA, the Nymph,, daughter of Nercus and 

. Doris. 

LIGER, brother of Lucagus/ two chiefs in tii« 
army of Turnus, and both killed by Aeneas. 

LIMNAEUM, a temple of Diana at Limnae. 

LIMNAT1DIA, a festival in honour o r Diana, 
surnamed.Limnatis, from Li mi re, a school of 
exercise at Troczen, in which she was worship¬ 
ped ; or, according to Artcmidorus, from 
Aipvaij lakes or ponds, because she luid the caie 

of fishermen. . r 

LIMNIACE, daughter of Ganges, a river in In¬ 
dia. 
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LIMNIADES; Nymph's who presided over the 
lakes and ponds so-called from a lake . 

LIMONIADES, Nymphs who superintended 
meadows and fields. 

LIMNONIA, one of the Nereides. 

LINGON, the name of an idol worshipped by 
the Pagans of Indostan, in the East Indies.— 
This idol, which is of brass, is aVery lewd figure; 
the parts of a man and woman appearing con¬ 
joined. It is placed in a pagod or temple, 
which is opened but once in a year. Some of 
the votaries of Lingon wear his image about 
their necks, as a mark of their devotion. 

LINIGERA, an epithet of Isis, because she was 
the first who taught the use of flax. 

LINUS, grandson of Neptune, excelled all mor- 
tals in music, but daring to sing with Apollo, 
was vanquished, and put to death by the vic¬ 
tor. 

LINUS, son of Apollo and Terpsichore, or, as 
some pretend, of Mercury and Urania. Others 
report him to have been born at Colchis; and 
others at Thebes. He must have been eminent 
for learning, if it were true that Thamyris, 
Orpheus, and Hercules, were his scholars : but 
if Orpheus, as some gffirm, lived an hundred 
years before/Hercules, it is rather probable 
that Linus was the disciple of Orpheus. How¬ 
ever this might have been, he was reputed, an 
excellent poet; and is said to have written on 
the origin of the world, the courses of the sun 
and moon, and the production of animals. To 
him has been imputed the invention of Lyric 
verses, and also of the lyre itself. It is said 
he was slain by Hercules for ridiculing him.*— 
After all, Linus seems only to have been a 
symbol of the Egyptians, which the Greeks, 
according to custom, personated. At the end 
of autumn, or harvest, the Egyptians com¬ 
menced their night-work of weaving, and the 
figure then exposed was called Linus, from 
Lyn, to watch , and denoted the sitting up, or 
watching by night. 

LINUS. See P$ am at he. 

LIODES, a suitor of Pen dope, killed by Ulys¬ 
ses. 

LlPAllEUS, an epithet of Vulcan,from the island 

Li para, where he is supposed to have had .his 
forges. 

LIPAIIUS, son of Ausonis. According to some 


authors, the Aeolian islands lay long desert, 
till Liparus, being at enmity with his brothers, 
came thither with a fleet and colony, and called 
one of them Li para. 

LIRIOPE, a sea-nymph, daughter of Oceanus 

and Tethys, was by Cephisus, the mother of 
the beautiful Narcissus. Some make this to 

be the name of the well in which Narcissus was 

drowned. 

LIRIS, an adherent of Aeneas, slain by Camilla. 

LESSA, by some accounted a fourth Fury. 

LITAE, in English Prayers y are represented by 
Homer as goddesses, daughters of Jupiter, 
whose office it was to deprecate the wrath of 
heaven, and to procure for men the good things 
they desired. According to an explanation of 
the passage in Homer, where the Litae are 
described, they are said to be daughters of 
Jove, because it is he who teaches men to pray; 
they are lame, because the posture of a suppli¬ 
ant is with his knees to the ground ; they are 
wrinkled, because those that pray have a coun¬ 
tenance of dejedlion and sorrow ; their eyes 
are turned aside, because overawed by their 
reverence for heaven, they dare not lift them 
thither ; and they follow Ate or Injury, because 
nothing but prayers can atone for the wrongs 
that are offered by the injurious. This is the 
explanation of Eustathius, in which Dacier 
acquiesces. 1 

LITHOBOLIA, i. e . lapidation , a festival cele¬ 
brated by the Troezenians in Greece, in me¬ 
mory of Lamia and Auxesia, two Cretan vir¬ 
gins, who coming to Troezen in a time of tu¬ 
mult and sedition, fell a sacrifice to the fury 
of the people, by whom they were stoned till 
they died. 

LORD OF THE EARTH, an epithet of Nep¬ 
tune ; being an inscription on one of his sta¬ 
tues in Lucania. 

LOT IS, on LOTOS, the Nymph, when flying 
from the Priapus, was changed into the Lotus 
tree, the fruit of which is so pleasant, that 
whoever tastes it, forgets his own country. See 
Dry ope. 

LOVE, one of the numerous progeny of Nox.and 
Erebus. 

LUA, among the ancient Romans, the goddess 
who presided over expiations. Justus Lip- 
sius, in 'his commentaries on Tacitus, hag 
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brought this goddess to light, after having I LUPERCAL, a spot at the foot of Mount Aven- 
been lost through the ignorance of editors.— I tine, consecrated to Pan, where the Luperca- 
Tacitus says that Servius .Tullus dedicated an I lia were held. 

altar to the goddess Lua ; but the editors nei- I LUPERCALIA, a feast of purification solem- 
ther understanding the word, nor knowing I nized among the Romans on the 15th of Febru- 

who the goddess was, changed the word Lua ary; but the name of it originally signified 

into Luna, and gave us to understand that the the feast of wolves Romulus was not the insti- 
king built a temple to the Moon: but Lua was tuter of it, as alleged by some, it having been 

the goddess to whom the sacrifice of the Lus- established in Italy by Evander, who withdrew 

trum was offered: hence the Lustrum had its thither threescore years before the Trojan war. 

name, as Lua took hers from the verb luo .—- j Pan being the chief deity of Arcadia, Evander, 

Soldiers sacrificed to this goddess, by throw- who was a native of that country, established 
ing their arms and spoils on the fire. I the feast of the Lupercalia in honour of that 

LUCAIA. See Licaca. deity, on Mount Palatine, where he built houses 

LUCAGUS. See Lyger. - * for the reception of those he had brought with 

LUCARIA, or LUCERIA, festivals at Rome, him. He there also built a temple to Pan, and 

celebrated between the Via Salaria and the Ti- instituted this festival with the solemnities of 

ber in an extensive grove, where the Romans sacrifices. But though this be the common opi- 

lay concealed, when besieged by the Gauls. nion, Plutarch observes, that it may be derived 

LUCETIUS, a commander under Turnus killed as well from the she-wolf which suckled Ro¬ 
by Ilioneus. mulus and Remus, and adds, that the Luperci 

LUCETIUS, an epithet of Jupiter, from lux,\ or priests of Pan, who run about the city dur. 
light , because he cheers and comforts us with ing the Lupercalia, began their course from 

the light of the day, as much as with life it- the spot where Romulus and Remus were ex- 

self. posed. Bayle, however, thinks this praflice 

LUCIFER, according to the poets was son of Ju- not so much an evidence that Romulus insti- 

piter and Aurora. In astronomy, Lucifer is tuted the Lupercalia, as that it induced him 

the planet Venus, which either goes before the to continue, and to. render it still more con- 

sun in the morning, and is our morning star, spicuous. The ceremonies of the Lupercalia 

or in the evening follows the sun, and then is further tend to pbscure the origin. Three 

called Hesperus, or the star of evening. See goats and a dog having been sacrificed, two 

Hesperus, Phosphorus . youths of noble birth being brought forth, 

LUCILIA, LUCINA, epithets of Juno, either some of the Luperci stained their foreheads 

from the grove in which she had a temple, or with the bloody knife, while others wiped off 

from the light of this world, into which in- the blood with wool dipped into milk. The boys 

fants are brought by her. Under her name were always to laugh after their foreheads had 

Lucina, Juno, according to Pliny, had a re- been wiped, and this done, the skins of the 

markable temple, for which see Ardia. goats being cut into thongs, they ran about the 

LUCINA, a name of Diana, as Luna, which she streets almost naked, lashing every one they 

bore in common with Juno, both having the met. Women lately married, instead of avoid- 

protedlion of women in labour ; though some ing, coveted their stripes, under the notion of 

make Lucina daughter of Jupiter and Juno, their contributing to conception and delivery, 

born in Crete, and consequently a distinct god- Besides the Luperci, some of the magistratcB, 
dess from either. Under the name of Lucina, after having been smeared with oil, ran in the 
Diana was adored by the Acgincnses and Eleans. same frantic manner, and whipped all who 

LUCULLEA, a Grecian festival in honour of came in their Way. Butas, who wrote in cle- 

Lucullus, in return for the wisdom and be- giac verse, a fabulous account of the origin 

nignity of his government. of the Roman customs, relates, that Uonuiltis 

LUDI. See Games. and Remus, after having conquered Anuiliufij 

LUNA, the same with Diana. Sec Diana. ran joyfully to the place where the wolf gave 

« 
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. tbermsuck ; >thatin,imitationipf this action this 
ifestival rwasi kept*.that i twpj young noblemen 
: ran,' striking xevfery one in- their way j. that the 
bloody knife was applied to their forehead, in 
memory of the danger they were then in, and 
of the blood that was.; spilt that day ; and, that 

t 

the cleansing of them with milk was in remem- 
branceof'their first, food, and nourishment, 
Caius Acilius tells us, that* before [Rome was 
built, the cattle of Romulus and.Remus hav- 
. , ingone day gone astray, they stripped themselves 
naked, and after having prayed to the god Fau- 
nus, that they:might not be incommoded with 
; sweat,, thus.ran in search of the cattle : others 
,/[ pretend,,they ’ran naked, because Pah is al¬ 
ways. so represented. * Goats were sacrificed, 
because the same deity was supposed torhave 1 
feet resembling .those of that animal; which 
vi gave occasion to his common epithet of Capri- 
,pes. If this festival were celebrated out of j 
, gratitude to the wolf for nourishing tlie twin- 
brothers, there is then sufficient reason for 
offering a dog, as an enemy to wolves; but,, 
•perhaps, says Plutarch,): nothing more* was 1 
- meant by it, than • to• punish, the creature for : 
i molesting the Lupercii as!they rail,. Suetonius i 
reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient rites ! 
and ceremonies restored by Augustus ; and 
Panvinius assures us, vthey were observed in 
- Rome to the time of jthe emperor Anastasius. 
We learn from Ovid> that in the time of Ro¬ 
mulus, the * women, became so .barren, as to 
extort from him a declaration, that it had 
been much better had they never stolen the 
Sabine virgins ;.and having recourse to prayers, 

* j , 

both husbands and wives prostrated themselves 
in a grove sacred to Juno, at whose answer 
they were greatly ; disturbed, the. following 
words being heard : Italidas matres, caper hirlus 
inito , i. e. Let a hairy goat come upon the Roman ma¬ 
drons itill luckily an Augur was prQsent, who 
dispelled their uneasiness, by sacrificing a he- 
goat, commanding its skin to be employed in 
whipping the women ; of whom, such as con¬ 
sented to this injunction, failed not .of being 
mothers at the end of nine months. 

LUPERCI, priests of Pan, were the moat an¬ 
cient order of priests in Rome. They had 
their name from the. deity they attended on, 
called in Greek Jwxcwf, probably from a 
VoU II. 3 


wolf, in Latin lupus, because the chief employ.* 
meat of Pan was the keeping off such beasts 
from shepp. There were two colleges pf the 
Luperci at Rome, ope of which took its name 
from the Fabii, the other from the Quintilii, 
whence the distinction of Luperci Fabiani, and 
Luperqi (Quintilians Julius Caesar added a 
third, who were. called Luperci Juliani, from 
the, name .of their ^founder. Suetonius men¬ 
tions the institution of this new college of Lu- 
perqf, .as.,a thing that.rendered .Caesar more 
odious.than he .was; but it appears from the 
-same passage of Suetonius, that this new cor¬ 
poration was neither instituted ,by Caesar, nor 
•in honour.of Pan, but by .some friends of Cae¬ 
sar, and in honour of himself. Cicero often 


: speaks' with contempt of the'Luperci;-and in 
. his second Philippic reproaches Antony with 
' running about the . streets as a Lupercus ;< ne- 
. >v.er ; t(heless. we find that, magistrates and per- 
... sona of jnobleifeirth were not ashamed to a<5t so 

- ridiculous a part in the sight .of,all the citizens. 

* 

.See Lupercalia. 

LUPERGUS, a name of the god Pan. . 
LUSTRAL, an epithet applied by the ancients to 
; the water used in their ceremonies, for the pur¬ 
pose .of sprinkling and purifying the people ; 
from , which practice,,the Romanist^haye.bor¬ 
rowed the holy water of their church. 
LUSTRAL DAY, that,whereon, the lustrations 

for a child were performed; and its name given ; 
which; was usually the : pinth. day from fhe 
birth of a boy, and the eighth from that pf a 
girl ; though some observed the ceremony on 
the last day of that week in which the child was 
born, and Qthers on the fifth day from its birth. 

. Over this; feast day, th$ go^d^s^undina was 
. supposed to preside. The midwifps, nurses, 
.and domestics handed the child backwards and 


forwards around a firp burning on the altars 
: of the gods, .after whiqh ithpy sprinkjeditydth 
water, the .old women mixing ,saliva ond.clust. 
■, The Whole ended . with a sump.tupus entertain- 
ment. :. . ■ [■• ; : . 

L.USTRAXIQN,, expiation, sacrifices, ,or, qere- 
monies by which jthg Romans purified fch.eir 
cities, s fields, larmiep, people, &c. defiled, by 
anycrimC/orjjuipietyi Sonic p,f|the (Lustrations 
were public;*qthers private. All persons, slaves 
excepted, were ministers ,of,spniQ sprt of.Lps. 
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tration. When any one died, the house was 
to be swept after a particular manner, by way 
Of purification. The priest threw water on 
new-married people ! with the like intention.* 

To purify themselves, people would'even some¬ 
times run naked through the streets ; and/ as 
if fancy were not- fertile - enough in inventing 
Lustrations, they even consulted the dead;, in 
reference to them. The binds, they say, prac- 
? tice Lustration, and-the hen uses straw to purify 

• her chickens. • There was scarce any adtion at 

• m 9 •* 

the beginning arid end Of which 1 the Gentiles did 
not perform some ceremony to cleanse ; them¬ 
selves, and conciliate the favour of their gOds. 
When they had no aniihals to sacrifice, they 
made the figure of the beast they would offer, in 
dough, metal,* or the' like, and thus presented it 

a 

in effigy.- Some expiations were performed in the 

4 

water, for which* reason certain fountains and 

- % w 

rivers were in. great reputation ; others were 

i • * # • i 

performed in the air.- One person caused him¬ 
self to be seriously sifted in a sieve, as we now 
sift corn ; another hung himself up by a cord, 
and was swung backwards arid forwards: an- J 
other shut his eyes> and set himself’blindfold • 
to find out a nosegay tied to a cord ; others! 
played at seesaw, as a more efficacious way; 
of appeasing the gods. Fire was much used 
for expiation ; sometimes the penitents were i 
cast into it; ; at ^others only- brought to the | 

fiairie, or the smoke’. It- was common oh these 

1 • f 

ricfcasions.to shed human blood. The priests 
of Gybele, Bellona, and Baal, made cruel in¬ 
cisions on them selves.' 1 ‘E/fc'dhthe'us, king’ of 
Athens, sacrificed his daughter to Proserpine. ] 
Several had thei^ throat’s^ ctit at Rome, ‘to ob¬ 


tain the dmperor’s health from the^gods.—— 
Those who comfnanded* arniies/ offeved one of 
their soldiers to appease the anger of their dei- \ 
- ties, * that he aloiie might suffer 1 what the army 
1 deserved. ■' All torts of perfumes and odorifer- 
1 6u8 ij herbs,* had place iri Lustration. The egg 
-tyas much used, as the symbol of the four ele¬ 
ments ; its shell representing the earth ; the 
- •yplk^h globe* of fire^the-white, water ; -and 
the spirit Contained in it, 1 ail: for this rea¬ 
son it is that 'the bonzbs,'or Indian.priests, 
‘believe tb ^his 1 ’ day that .the world came 
>oiik of mv A There 1 is sdarce any ' herb, 

’ piilse, tree, 1 'tiiAvefrilj or metal, V/hich was 
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riot offered to* the gods by way of expiation ; 
nor were milk,. bread, wine; ori honey forgot¬ 
ten ; nay, even spittle and urine were, used. 
The poets feigned that the gods purified them¬ 
selves, and the people omitted not to purify 
their statues. They made a Lustration for chil¬ 
dren. When a man. who had been falsly re- 

puted dead returned home, hriwas noLto en¬ 
ter his house by the door. : It'was.a settled 
custom to offer no expiation for those who were 
hanged by order of justice, nor for such as 
were killed by thunder ; neither did they offer 
any for those, who were drowned; in the sea, it 
being the commonopinion;;that their souls 
•perished with their bodies:: hence, persons in 
danger of shipwreck sometimes ran themselves 

• through the body, that- they might not r die in 
the sea, where ^they thought the. soul, which 
: they supposed to i :be a flame/ would be totally 

extinguished, r;: The most celebrated expiatory 

sacrifice was the Hecatomb. > Lustrations, and 

lustratory sacrifices: were riot only performed 

formierij, but for temples, altars, theatres, 

trees, :rivers, fountains;;sheep,'fields, villages, 

&c. Wihen the Arval Brothers, offered. a vie- 

* 

tim.for the .fields/their sacrifice was called Am- 
j .barvalia. : Citi.es were to be purified from time 
to .time. , Some walked, the viftim.round their 
5 walls, and then slew him;i The Athenians im¬ 
molated two men, orie'for the men, the other 
for the women, of thdircity. •. The Corinthi¬ 
ans sacrificed the children* of Medea ; though 
the poets say she killed thenriherself. The Ro- 
riiank performed • the cereniony of * purifying 

• their icity every fifth year, .whence;the name of 
Lustrum given?) tp that; interval.^—-Divers 

' of the expiations were > austere ; some fasted, 
others abstained from all sensual: pleasures; 
some as the prieBts of Cybele, castrated them- 
' selves; others, that tl\ey might live chaste, 
ate rue; ior lay under th'e branches of the ag* 
nus cfistus, :a shrub, ^famous among the ancients 
as a specific for the preservation of chastity, 

• and upon the leaves of which the Athenian 

• matrons prostrated themselves during the 
feasts of Ceres. The postures of the penitents 

1 were different, according to their different sa¬ 
crifices: they sometimes joined prayers to the 
. solemnity; at other times a public confession 

was made of their sins. The priests changed 
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their habits, according to the ceremonies to 
be performed; white, purple, and black, were 
the most usual colours. They had their heads 
always covered, and wore long hair, ex cep tl in 
the sacrifices of Saturn, Hercules, Honour, 
and a few others; the priests of Isis only were 
shaven, because that goddess, after the death 
of her husband Osiris, underwent the‘same 


operation.. In. some ceremonies the priests 
were shod, mothers barefoot: they had no gird¬ 
les,, nor durst they pronounce .the word ‘ivy, 
because ivy cleaves to every thing; In the sa¬ 
crifices of Venus and the Moon every one took 
the habit of the contrary sex. Every thing 
was to be done by odd numbers, because they 
looked upon an even number, which may be 
equally divided* as the symbol of mortality and 
destrudtion : the odd number was with them 
holy ; and .hence the trident of Neptune, the 
three heads of Cerberus, and the thunder-bolt 
with three points; of Jupiter. They cast into 
the river, or at least out of'the city, the ani¬ 
mals or other things that had served for a Lus¬ 
tration, or sacrifice of atonement; and thought 
themselves threatened . with some great mis¬ 
fortune, when, by chance, they trod upon them. 
At Marseilles they fed a poor man for some 
time, after which they charged him with all the 
sins of the country, and then drove him away. 
The inhabitants of-Leucadia fastened a number 
of birds to a man charged with their sins, and 
in that condition cast him head-long from a 
high tower, when, if the birds buoyed him 
up from being killed, they expelled him out of 
their country. Part of these ceremonies were 
abolished by the emperor Constantine and his 
successors; the rest subsisted till the Gothic 
kings were masters; of Rome, under whom 
they expired, those excepted, which were 
adopted by the popes, and brought into the 
church, where they are still retained; witness 

consecrations,, benedictions, exorcisms, ablu¬ 
tions, sprinklings, processions, feasts, &c; 

a ceremony, or sacrifice used by 
the Romans, after numbering their people once 
in five years, The word was also used* though 
but vaguely, to signify a space of five years; 
for, on enquiry, we shall find, that there is no 
good ground for rigidly fixing to it so precise 
a period. The Lustrums were irregular, and 

4 


held at various and different intervals, as the 

« • • < > ft 

exigencies' of -the; state required. , r * , 

LYA, an epithet of Diana among the people of 

. Sicily; because they believed she had cured 
them of the spleen. - ■ * • . 

LYAEUS, an epithet of Bacchus of the same 
import with Liber , which see. 

LY-BAS, a companion of Ulysses. 

LYBI A> daughter of Oceanus by his wife Pam- 
phyloge. - ' ‘' 

LYCABAS, one of the Etrurians who offered 
violence to Bacchus, and were changed into 
dolphins, r 

Of this name also was one of the Lapithae, who 
fled in the conflidt at the marriage of Piri- 
thous. 

• < 

LYCAEA, an Arcadian festival resembling the 

Roman Lupercalia: it was celebrated with 

* 

games, in which the conqueror was rewarded 
\tfith a suit of brazen armour, and an human 
sacrifice was offered in it. It was instituted by 
Lycaon in honour of Jupiter, sumamed Ly- 
caeus, either from the name of Lycaon him¬ 
self, or from Mount Lycaeus . in Arcadia,, 
which the people of that country, pretend is 
the true Olympus. This they stiled the Sacred, 
Hill , because Jupiter was feigned to have been 
there educated; and, in memory of the fadt, 
eredted an altar on it, where certain mysterious 
worship was paid to, that god, and a spot con-* 
secrated to him,, on. which it was unlawful for 

• • i * * ' * •' 

any one to stand. 

LYCAEUS, the same with Lyacus. . Also, an e.-. 
pithet of Apollo. See Lycaea . 

Lycaeus, an epithet of Jupiter, either because he 
was believed to have transformed Lycaon into 
a wolf, or from Mount Lycaeus, in Arcadia, 
where, it is pretended, Jupiter was educated. 

LYCAON, king of Arcadia, son of Pelasgusand 
Meliboea, having sacrificed a boy upon an altar 
consecrated to Jupiter, was, by that god, ac¬ 
cording to Pausanias, turned into a wplf; Ovid 
gives this story a different turn ; according to 
him, Jupiter, heading of the prevailing wick¬ 
edness of mankind, descended to earth to ascer¬ 
tain the report. Arriving at the palace of this 
monarch, he declared who he was, on which 
the people prepared sacrifices and other suit¬ 
able honours; but Lycaon, impious and incre¬ 
dulous, derided their simplicily, and told them 

G S2 
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he sorin Would discover if his guest were a god- 

• M 

At night he repaired to Jupiter’s chamber with 

9 

a fixed determination of putting him to death, 
hut finding himself unable.to execute his pur¬ 
pose, he slew one of his Molossian hostages, 
and serving up his flesh, offered it as a dainty 
to the god. Jupiter dete&ed the artifice, and 
in detestation of such horrid inhumanity, not 
only consumed the palace, but as the barba¬ 
rian fled towards the woods, metamorphosed 

him into a wolf.- . - Some pretend^ that this 

fable referred to another Lycaon, but of this 
the anachronism advanced in respe6t td the 
former is no satisfactory probf. 

Another Lycaon^ son of Priam arid Laothe, 
daughter of Alte, was taken by Achilles and 

^ * * s f • ” / # / 0 f % ** • 

carried to Lemnos, but escaping thence after- 

wards fell by the hand of the same hero.- 

* • 

Lycaon, son of Diomedes, was killed before 
Troy, by Pan,darus. 

Of this name also was the Ghossian artist, who 
fabricated the-sword which Ascanius gave Eu- 
ryalus. 

LYCAONIUS, an adherent of Aeneas, killed by 
Messapus. 

LYCAS, an adherent of Turn us, killed by Ae- 

% • * 

neas. Turnus had another leader of the same 
name. 

LYCASTE. See Butcs. 

9 + 

Of this name Priam had a daughter, who became 
the wife of Polydamas, son of An tenor. 

LYCE, one of the Amazons. 

LYCEA, a Grecian festival observed at Argos in 
honour of Apollo, surnamed Awno?, he having 
delivered the Argives from the xvnot, or xvolves , 
which wasted their country. In memory of 
this benefit, they dedicated a temple to Apollo 
Lycaeus, and called one of their public forums 
the Lycaean Forum. Others pretend that Apollo 
was so. called, either because he defended the 
flock of Admetus, king of Thessaly, from wolves, 
of, because, he was bor.n in Lycia. 

LYCIAN CLOWNS. See Nioclcs. 

LYCIDAS^ one of the Centaurs, killed by the 
Lapithae. 

LYCIDICE, daughter of Pelops and Hippoda- 
mia, was wife of Eledtryon, and mother of 
Alcmena, who bore Hercules to Jupiter. Some 
report, that Lycidice was married to Nestbr, 
son of Perseus, king ofTirinthus. 


LYClMNIA. See HelenoY 
LYCIMNIUS. S eeArgaeiis, 

LYCIUS/ an epithet of Apollo, from his temple 
in Lycia, or, according to others, his purity 
and splendor. 

Another Lycius, was son to Lycaon, and Lycius 
was also the surname of Danaus. 

Of this name Hercules had a son by Toxicrata. 

LYCOMEDES, king of the island of Scyros; to 

, » « % * 

his court Achilles was sent by his mother The¬ 
tis, to prevent him from going toLhe Trojan 
war. Theseus, disgusted at the people of A- 

thens, retired also to the court of Lycomedes, 

♦ 

. either to beg his assistance against the Athe¬ 
nians, or to request his paternal lands in that 
island, for the purpose of settling upon them. 
r Lycomedes, however,' either jealous of the 
. glory of so great a man, or desirous to gra- 
. tify Mnestheus, who headed the fadtion in 
*. r Athens against Theseus, having led this hero 
to the highest cliff in the island, on pretence 
of shewing him the lands he desired, threw 
him headlong from the rock, and occasioned 
■; his death. * Some say Lycomedes had, disco- 
. vered that Theseus was forming cabals against 
him, and that he endeavoured to seduce his 
wife: others, that Theseus fell down of himself 
by a slip of his foot. 

LYCON, an adherent of Priam, was killed by 
Peneleus. 

LYCOPHON, on whom Homer confers the epi¬ 
thet of god-like, was killed by Teucer. 
LYCOPHRON, a friend of Ajax, killed by Hec¬ 
tor. 

LYCORIAS, a Nymph mentioned by Virgil. 
LYCURGIA, a Grecian festival celebrated by 
the Spartans in memory of Lycurgus, their 
law-giver, whom they honoured with a temple 
and an anniversary sacrifice. 

LYCURGUS* Of this celebrated Spartan law¬ 
giver there is nothingto.be related, says Plu¬ 
tarch, that is certain arid uncontrovertible. The 
accounts given of his family, his tra\elfl, the 
laws he made, the commonwealth which he 
founded, and his death, are very different.— 
The poet Simonides reports, that Lycurgus 
was the son of Pry tan is, and not of Euno- 
nuis; but almost all other writers derive hi*, de¬ 
scent from Aristodamus, through Putroclcs, 
Socus, Eurytion, Prytanis, and EunoimiSj 
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who, by his first wife, had a son named Po¬ 
lydedies, and by Dianassa, his second, Lycur¬ 
gus. Eutychides makes Lycurgus the sixth 
from,: Patrocles; and. the eleventh from Her¬ 
cules. Lycurgus travelled through Greece, 
.the island .of..Crete,-Egypt and. the Indies, 
to converse with, the .sages of these several 
• countries, . for the ptirpose, of learnings their 
manners/ customs; ariddaws. After the death 
of his brotherPolydedtes,,* who, was king of 
Sparta, his widow .offered the crown to Lycurgus, 
proferripg, on condition* he would marry her, 

,to procure an abortion of the child-with which 
she;was.then pregnant; but Lycurgus nobly 
rejedled her offers, and contented himself with 
being'the guardian: of; his nephewsGharillus, to 
whom when of age, about the eight hundred and 
seventieth year before the Christian era, he sur- 
rendered the-government. Notwithstanding, 
however, this generous-conduct, - he was ac¬ 
cused of a design on the’crown, and-to?*avoid 
the calumny, determined to traVef. At his 
return'to Lacedemon, he reformed the govern¬ 
ment, and to prevent the disorders occasioned 
by luxury and riches, prohibited the use of 
gold and silver, placed all the citizens on ”a ; 
state of equality, and . introduced , the stridlest 
temperance, the most exadt discipline, and 

those admirable laws which have'attradled the 

% 

admiration of mankind. Being satisfied with 
the general good tendency of his institutes, he. 
conceived the design of making them immor¬ 
tal. To accomplish this, he called an extra¬ 
ordinary assembly of the twP kings, senate, 
and people, and made them swear, that till his 
return from Delphi, whither he was going to. 
consult the oracle, they would inviolably main¬ 
tain the system he had established. This done, 
he set out for Delphi. On his arrival, having 
sacrificed to Apollo, he asked the god, €r Whe¬ 
ther the laws he had established were suffici¬ 
ent to render a people virtuous and happy?” 
Being answered, “ That his laws were excel¬ 
lent, and that the community, whilst it ob¬ 
served his polity, should continue in the high¬ 
est renownhe committed the response to 
writing, and sent it to Sparta; then, having 
sacrificed a second time to Apollo, and taken 
leave of his friends and son, he voluntarily de¬ 
stroyed himself by abstinence from food, that 



the S part aft $ ‘might never be : released frorii 
th^ir. oath. . Some affirm, that Lycurgus died in. 
Cirrha ;; but Apollothemis relates, that he died 
after having been brought to Elis; Timaeus and 
Aristoxerius, thatlhe ended his days in Crete; 
and Aristoxenus, that his tomb is shown by 
the Cretans in Pergamia, near the public road. 

Aristocrates. also maintains, that. he died in 

% 

. Crete, and that those with whom he lodged, at 
. ...his express desire, burnt his body, and cast the 
ashes into the sea, lest by transporting his re- 
* -mains toLacedemon, the people might pretend 

to be; released from their oath. Some contend, 

% • 

that his bones were brought to Sparta, and that 
the tomb! in which they were deposited Was 
- stricken with' lightning. Lycurgus was ho¬ 
noured with a temple at Lacedemon, and sa¬ 
crifices arid other divine honours were offered 


- to. his memory. 

Lycurgus, king of the Edorii, near the river Sfry- 
: mon„ having affronted Bacchus; that deity de¬ 
prived : him of hi s' reasori; so. that when he 
thought to prune his vines, he cut off the legs 
of his son Dry as, and afterwards the extremi¬ 
ties of his own body. By command of the ora¬ 
cle his subjects imprisoned him; and he was af- 
'•! terwards torn .in pieces by wild horses.; 
Lycurgus, was a name common to a king of Ne- 
mea, whom Aesculapius raised from the dead: 
—a giant in Thrace, killed by Osiris:-—a son 
of Hercules and Praxithea, one of the daughters 
of Thespius:—a son of Pheres, the son of Cre- 
theus:—and a king of Tegea, son of Aleus by 
Neaera, daughter of Pereus, who having mar¬ 
ried Cleophile, (called likewiseEurynomc), was 
the father of Amphidamas and others. 

LYCUS, son of Neptune and Celeno, and king 
of the Maryandini, hospitably received the Ar¬ 
gonauts in their way to Colchis, and sent his 
son as their guide to the riverThermodon. He 
is said to have received his dominion from Her¬ 
cules, who afterwards, for attempting the ho¬ 
nour of Mcgara, his wife, put Lycus to death. 
Lycus. Sc cAntiopc. 

Bcsidesthese,therewere several others of the name 
of Lycus ; one, son of Mars; another, of Aegyp. 
tus; a third, of Priam; a fourth, of Pandion, 
king of Athens; a fifth, of Lycaon, king of 
Arcadia; a sixth, father of Arccsilaus, and a 
seventh, attendant on Aeneas, 
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LYDUS, son of Hercules-by the fair Iole, or, ac¬ 
cording to others, of Atys and Callithea, was 
king of Moeonia, which, from him, obtained 
the name of Lydia. • 

LYGDUS, the Cretan, father ofjphis by'Tele- 
thusa. See Ipbis. 

.LYNCEUS, son of Aphareus, was one of the Ar¬ 
gonauts, and also a hunter of the Calydonian 
boar. He was so remarkable for his piercing 
sight, as not only to be capable of seeing through 
the earth, but of distinguishing obje<5ts at an 
amazing distance, and perceiving, in one day, 
the old moon and the new. In conjvm6tion 

with Idas, his brother, he stole oxen; and was 

% 

killed in aconflidl with Castor and Pollux. See 
Castor , where for Ida , read Idas. 

Lynceus, was one of the fifty sons of Aegyptus, 
who were united to the fifty daughters of their 

uncle Danaus, called Belides, or Danaides.- 

Lynceus married Hypermnestra,. by whose for- 
bearance he alone escaped the cruel injunction 
of Danaus to his daughters. Having afterwards 
expelled his father-in-law, Lynceus assumed 
the government of Argos. 

Another. Lynceus had a command under Aeneas, 
and was killed by Turnus. 

LYNCUS, king of Scythia, for his inhumanity to 


' Tfiptolemus, whom he attempted to murder 

whilst asleep, was, by Ceres, changed to the 
:• lynx, i' *::* . 1 «. > ' * 

LYSANDER, an adherent, of the Trojans, killed 
/. by?Ajax.* * .v. 1 v i-.v 

LYSANDRIA, a Grecian.festival celebrated by 
the Spartans, with sacrifices and games, in ho¬ 
nour of Lysander, the Lacedemonian admiral 
It was : anciently, called :*Hpca&, which name was 
' abolished by a.decree of.the Samians. I • 

LYSI AN ASS A,- one of the Nereides. .Also, a 
daughter of Epaphus, mother of Btisir is. 
LYSIDICE, daughter of Pelops and Hippodamia, 
, and wife of Mestor, son of Perseus and Andro¬ 


meda. 
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Thespius also had a daughter of this name, 

LYS1MACHE, daughter of Priam. Also, of A- 
bas, son of Melampus; 

LYSIPPE, daughter of Praetus, king of the Ar- 
gives. See Prpet ides .. 

Also, a daughter of Thespius. , 

LYSITHQUS, son of Priam, > 

LYSSA, or MADNESS, one of the numerous 
children of Nox, or Night, conceived without 
a father. 

LYTAEA, daughter, of Hyacinthus. 

LY&AN IAS, king of Chalcis iji Euboea* 

r — * * 
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M A, one of the/ female; attendants oiv Rhea: Ju- 
piter is said to have charged? herewith the edu- 
, cation of. Bacchus-. • The Lydians worshipped 
Rhea herself undpr the' name of Ma. 

MACAREIS, Issa, l daughter, of Macareus. 
MACAREUS, son of>Ae61iis;/was the corrupter 
. l of ~ Cahade; i (h is: sister, wh6 ibore him a son.— 
Their! ^flagitious/intercourse beingcommuni- 
\i cated to Aeolus] theichild was exposed by his 
; command, and a sword sent to Canace with, an 
.. injunction to * lisp it as she ought; Macareus 
f> fled, to Delphi, and < there became priest of 
/.• Apollo.: •' : ; j.' 

Of the same name was a son of Lycapn, and like- 

• wise an attendant of Ulysses, who was left at 
» l Caieta, in* Italy, arid there found by Aerieas. 
MACARI A; daughter qf Hercules and Deiaiiira. 

After the death of Hercules, iEurystheusy king 
; of the Mycenians, endeavouring to extirpate 
the race/of that hero, those who could not re¬ 
sist him, sought refuge .at the asylum in A- 
thens, called. the altar of Mercy; arid iifcr 
plored the aid of Theseus and /the Athenians] 
/ who took up arnis in their defence. The ora- 
.: i cle which had been consulted before the com- 

A 

mencement of the war,. answered that the A- 
thenians should gain the victory-if. one of the 

children of Hercules, would sacrifice his or her 

• • • 

' ilife to the ihfe^nal gQds. .. Macaria esteeming 
herself happy in. ibfcing, able to save her fellow- 
citizens and fanjily] with an heroic, fortitude 

• appeared ! at the/altar, and became a willing 
vi<5tim t . The Athenians in consequence ob¬ 
tained a complete victory, in which Hyllus, son 
of Hercules, having killed Eurysthcus, carried 
his head to Alcmena. .The Athenians, .to im¬ 
mortalize the memory of so extraordinary an 
a&ion, instituted a magnificent funeral for their 
illustrious deliverer, adorned her tomb with 
flowers, offered} sacrifices to her mimes, and 
gave her name to a) fountain near Marathon.— 
She was called i ajso Eudaimonia among the 
Greeks. See ! Felicity ; where, for Endahnonia, 
read Eudaimonia; 
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MACEDNUS; son of Lypaori.;. 

MACE DO, one of. the sons; of Osiris, or Bacchus, 

•: (for Tibullus makes them the same). He at- 
; tended his father in his travels; partook of his 
honours, and, on account of his wearing the 
o/skjn of a wolf> that, animal was held sacred .by 
the Egyptians. Osiris is said to l^ave conferred 
- ..upon him that region called Macedonia, where 
he reigned as king ; but others consider the 
king^of this country as a different person. 
MACHAEREUS. See-Pyrrhus, ; , 
jMACHAON; F)Spn of Aesculapius, by his wife 
i ; . Epione ; or, according to others, by Arsinoe, 
and ; brother of Podalirus. ; * These brothers led 

• • 4 - * - * . • t * . f ... 

the troops of Oechalia against Troy, in thirty 
ships. Both were skilled in surgery, and are 
/?l mentioned -by Homer: as j of great use, to the 
. . Greeks. ; Some imagine that: Machaon was 
killed before Troy, by Eurypilus,. son of Te- 
,, lephus ;* but; ^however that might have been-, 
divine honours were paid him; and. a temple 
. \y^s ereCted at Messenia,to. his memory. 
MAORIS, daughter o£; Aris^e i vs,. ; so^ / pf Appllo 
and Cyrene,. though but seldom mentioned,; is 
said by Apoljofiius to have nursed Bacchus^ af¬ 
ter Mercury had rescued him frqnv the flames. 
At that time she resided in: Euboea, which 

* * I * 

island being sacred to Junp, the goddess was 
*. greatly incensedth^t Bacchus should there ob- 
' tain protedlion. > To avoid her anger, Macris 
fled with her charge jntp the country of the 
Phoenicians, where she nourished him in a cave, 
and, in. return for the asylum she there found, 
blessed the people with endless riches. } 
MAEANDER, son; of 0>ceapus apd ^Tcthys, the 
divinity of a celebrated river of Asia Minor, 
the bendings of which; exceeding six hundred 
in all, are said to form the letters £> 6, c, 
and «, and suggested to Daedalus the first idea 
' of his labyrinth. From th^e,wandering^ of this 
.,.. river,, its name has not only been generalized* 
but has also been uped as a verb. 
MAEMACTERIA. Sec Mama&eria* 

MAEMACTES., . See MaimaUtcru i. 
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MAENADES, priestesses and nymphs who at- 
tended Bacchus, and were also called Thyades 
from their fury,- Bacchae, from their intern 
perance, and Mimallones from their mimick 
ing others. They .carried thyrsuses bound 
with ivy, and during their pi’ocessions, shocked 
both the eye and'the ear with their cries and 
con torsions. Orpheus, whilst in the shades, 
having sung the praise of all the gods but Bac¬ 
chus, which through forgetfulness he omitted ; 
the irritated deity inspired, the Maenades with 
. such a fury, that- in revenge they tore the 
. musician to pieces. ? 

MAENALEAN STAG. See the Fourth Labour 
(^Hercules. 

MAENALUS, father of Atalanta. Also,-son of 

Lycaon, from whom Maenalus, or Maenala, a 

« ** * « x # 

mountain of Arcadia, frequented by shepherds, 
sacred to Pan, and renowned for its. pines and 

9 0 

its echoes, is said to have received its name. 

A 

MAEON, brother of Alcanor. See Alcanor. 
MAEONES, according to Phrygian report, an¬ 
ciently reigned in Phrygia; they further say 
that he married Dyndima, and by her had Cy- 
bele.' See Cybele. 

MAEONIDAE, a surname of the Muses, from 

i 

Homer, their most favoured votary, who was 
supposed to have beeii an inhabitant of Maeo- 
nia, and was thence called Maeonides. Others, 
However, having given him this appellative 
from Maeon, the name of his father. 
MAEONIS, a surname of Arachne, because she 
was of Maeonia. 

MAGI, or MAG IANS, an ancient religious se<5t 
in Persia, and other eastern nations, who wor- 


• . 

shipped the deity in the semblance of fire;« abo¬ 
minating the adoration of images. The Magi 
held that there were two principles, one the 
cause of all good, and the other the cause of all 
evil. The good principle they called Iazdan 
and Ornutzd, and the evil principle Ahraman, 
or Aharimah. The former was by the Greeks 
called Oromasdes, and the latter Arimanius.— 
See Ahariman, Arimanius, Oromasdes . v 
MAGNA DEA, an .epithet of Ceres, from her 
bounty in supporting mankind. 

MAGNA DEORUM MATER, the great mo¬ 
ther of the gods, one of the titles of Cybele, 
MAGNA MATER, an epithet of Pales. 
MAGNA PALES, the Roman farmers and shep¬ 


herds worshipped Cybele, or Vesta, under this- 
title, as the goddess of cattle and pastures. 
"MAGNES, son of Aeolus by Anaretta, and fa¬ 
ther of Pier us by Nais. 

MAGNUS ANNUS, .the great, or Platonic year, 
a period of time determined by the revolution 
. jof the equinoxesjjonthe spade; wherein the stars 
..: &nd constellations* return to their former places 
•« in; respe£t of the equinoxes; • The Platonic year, 
according to Tycho Brahe;.' is • 25816, Riccioli 
makes it 25920, and: Cassini:24800 years.- 
. ,This period, which is; mdre than five^ times.the 
— age of: the world, i once; .accomplished; ’ it' was 
an opinion among: the 1 aimd i ents % at 1 the \v hr 1 d 
• was to begin /'.anew, ; and the' (.same > ‘series ' of 
. events again to revolve. “ The .Magnus An- 
.nus, or Great Platonic year,” says Mr. Spence, 
“is ire presented'personally on the reverse of 
a medal of Adrian : he appears with a fine look, 
and a long loose 1 robe about him :: beholds; his 
right hand upwards, and has the globe and 
phoenix in his left; : His whole- figure is en- 
closed by an oval ring, to shew the great round 
> of time over which he, presides ; had it; been a 
complete circle, it would have been too equi¬ 
vocal, and indeed rather fitter for Eternity than 
the Magnus Annus.” 

MAGUS, a Rutilian, killed by Aeneas. 
MAHUZZIM, or M AOZIM, the god mentioned 
bv Daniel. But in'his estates shall he honour 


by Daniel. But in'his estates shall he honour 
the god Mahuzzim,” or, as our version has it, 
“ the god of forces.” Interpreters are by no 
-means agreed who this deity was. • Some apply 
the prophecy of Daniel to Antichrist, others to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the great enemy of the 
Jews and their religion. Nicolas de Lyra, Bel- 
larmin, &c. make it the proper name of an 
idol or daemon, whom Antichrist should serve: 
others understand Mahuzzim to signify the true 
God, whom Antiochus was forced to acknow¬ 
ledge and confess ; as appears from the history 
of the Maccabees : Grotius makes him to be the 
god Mars, the god of war, or forces : tuat au¬ 
thor observes that the Hebrews to this day call 
the planet Mars, Modim, which lie derives from 
Maozinv A learned modem-conjectures, that 
by Mahuzzim, or Maozini, we are to under¬ 
stand' the Roman eagles, that is, the Roman 
empire ; and he interprets the prophecy of 
Daniel thus: “ This proud prince, (Antiochus 
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Epiphanes) who shall exalt himself above all i ferings, which consist of rice, millet, &c. ~- 

his neighbours, shall be forced to pay homage Whoever comes to pay their devotions at this 

to the Roman eagles, to pay tribute to the Ro- pagod are marked on the forehead with ver- 

mans, and keep himself in their favour by rich I million, which they think a prevailing charm 
presents.” His reasons are these: 1. The I against the power of evil spirits, 
word Mahuzzim, or Maozim, which signifies MAMERCUS, an epithet of Mars among the 
force , or power, is absolutely of the same .im- Sabines, according to Varro, which name was 

port with the name of Rome, Pw/a». 2. The I afterwards given to the Aemilian family. 

Roman eagles were a kind of divinities, before MAMMON, the god of riches, according to 
whom the soldiers prostrated themselves ; thus some authors, though others deny that the word 
Tacitus calls them propria leg ion um numina, the intends such a deity, and understand by it 
proper gods of the legions. 3. This interpre- I only riches themselves. Milton makes Mam- 
tation agrees exa<5tly with history, for Antio- I mon one of the fallen angels, and emphatically 
chus, who was the terror of all Asia, was him- I stiles him the least ereSted spirit that fell from 

self tributary to the Romans. I heaven . 

MAIA, one of the seven daughters of Atlas and MAMMOSA, an epithet of Ceres, from hernou- 
Pleione, distinguished by the common appella- rishing and impregnating all seeds and vegeta¬ 
tions of Atlantides and Pleiades. Maia was bles, and being, as it were, the common mo- 

mother of Mercury by Jupiter. ther of the world. 

Some also give the epithet Maia to the goddess Also a title of Fortune, either from her shape, or 

Cybele. because she. supplies us with plenty. 

MAIMACTERIA, solemn sacrifices offered by MANA, presided over the maladies of women, 
the Athenians in the month Maima6terion, to According to Plinyi young whelps were offered 

Jupiter Maima<5tes, to obtain of him fair wea- her in sacrifice. Plutarch asks the reason of 

ther, and a temperate season. There are va- this custom, and Pliny seems to have answered „ 

rious reasons assigned for the appellation of his question by saying, that these animals were 

Maimactes, some interpreting it to signify out - offered to the gods on account of the purity of 

rageous , or furious, others, on the contrary, as their flesh. St. Augustin calls this goddess 

Hesychius and Plutarch, understanding by it Mana. Mythologists confound her with Ma- 

mild, or favourable . Both these significations nia, the supposed mother of the Lares, 

are agreeable to the design of the festival, which MANAGENETA, the goddess’ who presided 
was to appease the deity, who was thought to over infants both before and after their birth, 
occasion storms and tempestuous weather, and MANES. S ee DU Manes. Genii . 
to obtain from him a mild and tranquil season. MANES, son of Jupiter and Terra, and, by Cal- 
MAIMACTES. See Maimadteria, lirhoe, daughter of Oceanus, father of Cotys, is 

MA1US, an epithet of Jupiter. said to have reigned in Maeonia. 

MAJESTAS, a Roman goddess, daughter of Ho- MANGO-CAPAC, a god of the Peruvians. He 
nour and Reverence. had been the law-giver of that vast empire, and 

MALA, an epithet of Fortune, under which she taught those savages the worship of the sun, 
was worshipped in theEsquilia at Rome. under the name of Pachacamac. The Peruvi- 

MALACHBELUS. S ee Aglibolus. ans had a tradition that Mango-Capac and his 

MALIS, an attendant of Omphale, beloved by wife were the children of the Sun, and received 

Hercules. a commission from that planet to instru<5t and 

MAMANIVA, a monstrous idol of the Indian humanize them ; wherefore guiding themselves 
Banians: his pagod stands against the trunk by a golden rod, which the Sun had given 

of .a tree, and the head of the idol is seen at the them, they set out on their journey, and arriv- 

entrance or gate of the temple, which it almost ing in the valley of Cusco, the rod sunk in the 

fills. Hither resort several votaries, who pros- earth ; hence they concluded that this was to be 

trate themselves before Mamaniva, and at the the seat of empire: immediately they began to 

same time a Bramin collects their free-will of- preach their father's religion, and made many. 

VoU 1L 3 H 
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converts to the worship of the Sun. In a short 
time MangoXapac became their Inca, or king, 
and gave them most excellent political laws.— 
After his death he was deified by his subjects, 
who every where raised altars to his honour. 
See Pachacamac. 

MANIA, goddess of Madness, by some supposed 
to be mother of the Lares. Macrobius says 
children were sacrificed to Mania, to make her 
propitious to her votaries. See Compitalia. 
MANIPA, the name, of a monstrous idol wor- 
. shipped in the kingdoms of Tangutand Baran* 
tola in Tartary. This idol has nine heads, 
which rise pyramidically, there being three in 
the first and second row, then two, and one at 
. the top. Some resolute young bravo, dressed 
. in armour, and prompted by enthusiastic rage, 
on certain days of the year, runs about the city 
Tanchuth, and kills every one he meets in ho¬ 
nour of this goddess. By outrages of this kind, 
the devotees imagine they confer obligations on 
Marupa, 

MAN.NUS, son of the god Tuiscon, or Tuisco, 
the offspring of the earth, from whom the Ger¬ 
mans boast their descent. This Mann us had 

m 

three sons, who gave their names to the Her- 
miones, Ingaevones, and Istaevones, to whom 
. were also joined the Marsi, the Combervii, the 
. Swevi,, and the Vandals. Mannus signifies, in 
the language of the country, a man . He was 
sacrificed to, and honoured as a divinity by 
the Germans. S eeTuiscon. 

MANXO, daughter of.Tiresias the Theban, be¬ 
came, like her father, so famous in the art of 
divination, that when Thebes was taken by the 
Argives, theysent her to the temple at Delphi, 
believing they cbuld present nothing more pre¬ 
cious to Apollo, who, from a solemn vow, was 
entitled by them to the most excellent offering 
they should find amongst the plunder. She is 
, said to have had a son named Amphilodius, 
and a daughter Tisiphone, by Alcmeon, gene¬ 
ral of the Argives. Virgil mentions also a son 
called Ocnus, by Tiber, who built the city of 
, Mantua, and she is reported to have been mo- 
. ther of Mopsus, the soothsayer, by Apollo.— 
Some say that the oracle of Apollo at Claros, a 
. town of Ionia, in Asia Minor, was founded by 
t Man.to, some years before the Trojan war.— 
She is reputed to have delivered many oracles 

i , 

* 


at Delphi. Manto has been greatly extolled 
for her prophetic spirit, and fabulous history 
informs us, that lamenting the miseries of her 
country, she dissolved away into tears, of which 
a fountain was formed, whose water commu¬ 
nicated the gift of prophecy to those who drank 
it; but being at the same time unwholesome, 
brought on diseases, and shortened even life. 

MANTURNA, a goddess worshipped by the 
Romans, that the wife might never leave her 
husband, but in all conditions of life abide 
with him. 

MARACAS, idols of the Brasilians. The word 
is a corruption of Tamaraca, which is the name 
of a certain fruit about the size of the egg of an 
ostrich, and shaped like a gourd. These idols 
indeed are nothing more than the fruit Ta- 
maraca dressed up with beautiful feathers, and 
fixed on a staff which the priests having stuck 
in the ground, order the inhabitants of the 
village to bring victuals and drink before it. 
The Brasilians worship these idols with 
great devotion, and after they have been con¬ 
secrated by the priests, carry them to their 
houses, where they are looked upon as domestic 

* deities, and consulted on all important occa¬ 
sions. 

MARAMBA, an idol of the negroes of Angola, 
Congo, in Africa. This image stands in 
an ere6t attitude over against the temple dedi¬ 
cated to its peculiar service, in a basket formed 
like a bee-hive. To this divinity in particular, 
they apply for success, when they go out to 

hunt or fish, and for the relief of such as are 

* \ - 

sick. Those who are charged with the com¬ 
mission of a crime, are obliged to plead their 
cause before it. In order to this, the accused 
person prostrates himself at the feet of the 
idol, and embracing it with the profoundcst 
veneration, pronounces these words: “ Behold 
Maramba, thy servant is come to justify him¬ 
self before thee." If the supposed delinquent 
be really guilty, we are told he falls dead on 
the spot. It is customary for devotees care¬ 
fully to preserve and carry about them little 
images of Maramba in small boxes. Some¬ 
times they wear a Maramba about their necks 
or left arms. Maramba always marches at the 
head of their armies, and he is presented with 
the first morsel, and the first cup of wine, served 
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up at the king's table. Those who solemnly 
devote themselves to this god are secluded by 
the Gan gas, or priests, in a close dark apart¬ 
ment, and there obliged, to spend considerable 
time in the exercise of the strictest abstinence; 
after which retirement they observe a profound 
silence for several days together. When the 
term of penance is expired, they are introdu¬ 
ced to the idol, and there undergo the painful 
operation of two incisions' on their shoulders, 
in the form of a crescent, after which they are 


sprinkled with the blood that trickles from 
their wounds, and this completes their conse¬ 
cration to Maramba. Having undergone this 

► 

solemnity, they must not presume to eat of 
some particular provisions, which, however, 
are not prohibited to all alike, some being for¬ 
bidden to eat of one, and others of ano¬ 


ther., 

MARANASIS, i. e. the king of men, a title of 
Jupiter among the people of Gaza. 

MARATHONIAN BULL. S eeHercules. 

% 

MARI ANUS, an epithet of Jupiter, from a tem¬ 
ple built by Marius to his honour. Ih this 
temple the Roman Senate assembled to recal 
Cicero from exile. 

MERIC A, a Nymph particularly worshipped by 
the inhabitants of Minturnae, a city of the Au- 
runci, in Italy, near the river Liris. Mytho- 
logists make her the wife of Faun us, one of 
the ancient kings of Latium, as does likewise 
Virgil. Others, among whom Servius, repre¬ 
sent her as the same with Venus; and Hesiod 
confounds her with Circe. Marica had a tem¬ 
ple at Minturnae, near which was a sacred 
grove. The inhabitants enadted a law to pre¬ 
vent any thing from going out of this wood 
that had once entered it. It is difficult to as¬ 
certain on whr.t motives they subjedled them¬ 
selves to such an obligation. * 

MARINA, an epithet of Venus, because she was 
born of the sea. See Venus . 

MARINE GODS. See Water Deities, 

MARIS, brother of Atynmius. See Atymnius, 

MARITIMUS, an epithet of Jupiter among the 

Sidonians, a people wholly given to naviga¬ 
tion. 


MARON, an attendant bn Bacchus, or Osiris, 
in his various expeditions; was said to have 
built Maronea, a city in Thrace. 


An high-priest of Apollo was also thus named.—. 
As likewise was a son of Silenus. 

MARPESIA, a queen of the Amazons, who 
waged a successful war against the inhabitants 
of Caucasus. 

MARPESSA, daughter of Evenus, whdse beau¬ 
ty was equal to that of Idaeus, her husband, 
reputedly the handsomest man of his age. She 
was mother of Cleopatra, the wife of Meleager. 
Apollo falling in love'with her, bore her off by 
force, and was pursued by her husband, but in 
vain. 

MARS, was the son of Juno alone, who being 
chagrined at Jupiter’s having brought forth 
Minerva without her help, resolved to try 
whether she -could not retaliate without com¬ 
munication with her husband. To this end, 
going to consult Oceanus, she met with Flora 
in her way, and having imparted to her her 
design. Flora shewed her a flower in the Ole- 
nian fields, which had qualities suited to her 
wishes ; for having touched it with her fingers, 
she conceived by the smell, and thence became 
mother of the god of battles. Those who will 
not allow Mars to be the son of Juno alone, 
say, he was son of Jupiter and Juno, or of Ju¬ 
piter and, Erys. Thero, or Fierceness, was 
his nurse, and he received his education a- 
mong the Scythians, the most barbarous of 
all nations, who acknowledged no other god. 
Lucian tells us, that Juno gave Mars to be edu¬ 
cated by Priapus, who, according to the same 
author, was one of the Titans, or, of the Idaei 
Da6tyli, and taught his pupil dancing, with 
such other exercises as were the preludes of 
war. If we would fully unravel the history of 
Mars, we must distinguish several princes of 
the name. The first, to whom Diodorus at-* 
tributes the invention of arms, and the art of 
marshalling troops, was undoubtedly Reins, 
whom the sacred text calls Nimrod. The se¬ 
cond Mars was ah ancient king of Egypt; the 
third was king of Thrace, numed Odin, who 
so signalized himself by his valour and con¬ 
quests, that he was considered by that warlike 
nation as the deity of War; this was he whom 
they stiled the Hyperborean Mars, and,whom 
Pausanias represents as having been nursed 
by Thero. The' fourth is called the Mars of 
Greece, surnamed Arcs. The fifth and lust, 
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is the Mars of the Latins, who entered the pri¬ 
son of Rhea Sylvia, and became the father of 
Romulus and Remusthis was Amulius, the 
brother of Numitor. Hence it appears, that 
the appellative of this god was conferred on 
warlike princes of every country, whilst the 
Greeks accumulated on their Mars the adven¬ 
tures of all the rest. This god being 'of a 
fierce and impetuous temper, could not long 
continue in any fixed station, but roving in 
his fury from region to region, filled all places 
with calamity and anguish. From this un¬ 
settled disposition, less of his history is trans¬ 
mitted by the poets than of most other deities. 
The principal occurrences were, his being 
• wounded by Diomedes; bound in chains by 
Othus and Ephialtes ; and his amour with Ve¬ 
nus, in which he was dete<5ted by Vulcan. QSee 
Ale&ryon .] Mars was held in high veneration 
among the Romans, both on account of his 
being the father of Romulus, their founder, 
and because of their own genius, which al¬ 
ways inclined them to war. Numa, though 
otherwise a pacific prince, having, during a 
great pestilence, implored the favour of the 
gods, received a small brass buckler, called 
Ancile, from heaven, which the Nymph Ege- 
ria advised him to keep with the utmost care, 
as the fate of the people and empire depended 
upon it. To secure so valuable a pledge, Numa 
caused eleven others of the same form to be 
made, and entrusted the conservation of these 
to an order of priests, which he constituted 
for the purpose, called Salii, or priests of Mars, 
in whose temple the twelve Ancilia were depo¬ 
sited. [[See Ancile andSalii.^ This deity hav¬ 
ing killed Allirotius, or Hallirotius, son of 
Neptune; was arraigned before the assembly 
of the gods for the murder, as well as for the 
sedudtion of Alcippe, sister to the deceased ; 
but was’ acqxiitted, as is related under Alcippe 
and AUirotius ; It cannot be said that Mars 
had any certain or lawful wife excepting Nc- 
rione, but his amours were various, and his 
children many; Among these were Acnomaus, 
Ascaiaphus, Biston, Cluilybs, By this, Thrax, 
Smolus, Pyltis, Parthenopoeus, LJltor, Stry- 
mon, Euenus, Tereus, and Calydon. Besides 
the name Mars, by which this deity is more 
universally known, he had ulso the titles of 


Ares, Eny alius. Gravid us. Mam ere us, Quirh 
nus, Saiisubulus, and Thurius. The fiercest 
and most ravenous creatures were consecrated 
to Mars: the horse, for his vigour ; the wolf, 
for his rapaciousness and perspicacity ; the dog, 
for his vigilance; and he delighted in the pye, 
the cock, and the vulture. Mars was the 
reputed enemy of Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom and arts, because, in time of war 
they, are trampled on, without respedt, as well 
as learning and justice. His altars were ere&ed 
under the same roof with those of Venus, to 
express the happy influences of these planets 
when conjointly presiding at the birth of a 
child.. Augustus ere6ted a temple to Mars 
under the title of Ultor , or Revenger , which 
he vowed him when he implored aid against 
the assasins of Julius, and performed with great 
magnificence on gaining the empire. The 
Scythians worshipped Mars with particular 
rites: they built a kind of temple of vine- 
branches, heaped on each other, and, for a 
statue of the god, placed a scymetar upon it. 
To this scymetar they offered annual sacrifices 
of sheep, horses, and the tenth part of the 
captives taken in war. At Lacedaemon human 
sacrifices were offered to Mars, and sometimes 
a dog; but the greatest and most considerable 
offerings to this deity, were the Sxiovetaurilia, 
consisting of the boar, the ram, and the bull. 
A very extraordinary ceremony was observed 
at Papremis, in Egypt, where, after the usual 
form of worship, a few of the priests, towards 
the setting of the sun, resorted to the image 
of Mars, whilst others, armed with clubs, post¬ 
ed themselves before the gates of the temple, 
and a third party, to the number of a thousand, 
with the like weapons, drew up in front of 
the priests, by whom the avenues of the tem¬ 
ple w ere guarded. The image of the god, in 
its shrine of gold, which, on the eve of the 
festival, had been removed from the temple to 

a chapel adjacent, was drawn by the few ap¬ 
pointed to attend it, together with the shrine 
in which it stood, on a four-wheeled chariot, 
back again to the temple; The priests who 
guarded the entrance refusing admittance, 
they came to blows, and a violent battle en¬ 
sued, in which the lives of many were lost, fo 
account for this barbarous institution, they re- 
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Iated; that Mars, having been educated abroad 
till he came to maturity, on coming to visit 
his mother, who was an inhabitant of this sa- 
sacred place, her servants, having never seen 
him, refused him admittance, whereupon re¬ 
tiring to another city, he cohered a consider¬ 
able party, and returning, attacked his oppo¬ 
nents, and forcibly entered the house of his 
mother ; in commemoration of which this com¬ 
bat was instituted. 

Ancient monuments represent this deity as of un¬ 
usual stature, armed with a helmet, shield, and 
spear, sometimes naked, sometimes in a mili¬ 
tary habit; sometimes with a beard, and some¬ 
times without. He is often described riding 
in a chariot, drawn by furious horses, com¬ 
pletely armed, and extending his spear with 
one hand, while, with the other, he grasps a 
sword embrued in blood. He is also exhibit- 

m 

ed on horseback* with a whip and spear.— 
Sometimes Bellona, the goddess of war, (whe¬ 
ther she be his sister, wife, or daughter, is 
uncertain), is represented as driving his cha¬ 
riot, and incited the horses with a bloody whip. 
Sometimes Discord is exhibited as preceding 
his chariot, while Clamour, Fear, Terror, with 
Fame, full of eyes, ears, and tongues, appear 
in his train. The usual attributes of Mars 
were his helmet and spear ; “ and, indeed,” 
says the judicious author of Polymetis, *< they 
were so attached to him, that he does not quit 
them, even when he is going on his amours. 
His amour with Rhea,” continues this writer, 
€r was one of the most celebrated among the 
Romans. In a known relievo, in the posses¬ 
sion of the Mallini family, at Rome, relating 
to the birth of Romulus, and the founding of 
that city, you see Mars descended on the earth, 
and moving towards Rhea, who lies asleep on 
it. On the reverse of a medal, he is re¬ 
presented in an earlier point of time, in the 
air, as descending down to her. I could ne¬ 
ver yet meet with any relievo of Mars going 
out to war : the poets describe this with a great 
deal of parade, and give him a number of at¬ 
tendants on that occasion, who are very well 
adapted to the god of slaughter and destruc¬ 
tion, or, as it is more handsomely stiled, of 
wnr. These descriptions areso very picturesque, 
that I doubt not it was a subject common 


enough among the artists, as well as the poets 
of old.” 

It may be observed, that the more usual repre¬ 
sentation of Mars by the ancients, is, as a young 
hero, without a beard. The two most beauti¬ 
ful figures of him are a statue sitting with Love 
at his feet, in the Villa Ludovisi, and a small 
figure on one of the bases of the beautiful mar¬ 
ble Candelabra in the Barbarirxi palace. These 
two figures present Mars in the state of ado-' 
lescence and tranquillity ; and thus he is exhi¬ 
bited on medals and gems. But whatever may 
be the ordinary appearance of the god, he 
certainly was of Egyptian original. This na¬ 
tion was divided into three classes, priests, 
husbandmen, and artificers;- of these, the first 
were, by their profession, exempt from war, 
and the latter reckoned too mean to defend 
the state, so that their militia was wholly ta¬ 
ken from the second body. In the sacrifices 
which preceded the military expeditions of 
Egypt* their Isis appeared in a warlike dress, 
a circumstance that gave rise to the Grecian. 
Pallas, or Minerva. The Horus which accom¬ 
panied this figure, was also equipped with his 
helmet and buckler, and called by the name 
of Harits, or the formidable, from harits , vio¬ 
lent and enraged . The Syrians softened this 
word to Hazis, the terrible in war ; the Greeks 
changed it to Ares; the Gauls pronounced it 
Hesus ; and the Romans and Sabines, Warets, 
or Mars. Thus the military Horus of the Egyp¬ 
tians is supposed to have been personified, and 
made the god of combats and wars. 

MARSE, daughter ofThespius. 

MARSYAS, son of Olympus, Hyagnis, or Oeag- 
rus, a young Satyr, is in common reputed the 
inventor of the flute, though some suppose, 
that he only found it when thrown away by 
its inventress Minerva, who perceiving from 
the reflection of a fountain, that it distorted 
her features, had rejected the use of it. .Mai*- 
syas, by his assiduity, attained to so great 
skill on this instrument, that he not only de¬ 
lighted the shepherds, but, on the arrival of 
Apollo at Nysa, where Marsyas-, was with Cy- 
bele, was so vain as to challenge the god to a 
trial of skill, of which the Nysians were ap¬ 
pointed the judges. At-fix'st, the loudness of 
the pipe prevailed over the softness of the lute. 
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but, at the second encounter, Apollo joining 
his voice to the instrument, soon obtained his 
merited applause. Marsyas complained of. in¬ 
justice, because his adversary employed two 
arts against one, and contended, that judg¬ 
ment was to be given only as to the perform¬ 
ance on the instruments. Apollo replied, that 
either both ought to be allowed the same pri¬ 
vilege, or both should be restrained from the 
use of their mouths, and their hands only 
should evince the excellency of their skill: this 
was thought reasonable, and Apollo being al¬ 
lowed a third trial, was declared victor. The 
god hung his adversary upon the next pine tree, 
and there Head him alive; but afterwards, in 
compassion, he changed him to a river of the 
same name in Phrygia, which rises near the 
springs of the Maeander, and after passing 
through the city Celaenae, runs into it. Ac 
cording to Ovid, the Nymphs,- Satyrs, and 
other inhabitants of the country, being depriv¬ 
ed of the entertainment which" the music of 
Marsyas had afforded, so greatly lamented the 
loss, that their tears were turned into a flood, 
which was called after his name. Some au¬ 
thors take this story for an allegory, founded 
upon the harsh disagreeable sound occasioned 
by the flux of the river; whilst others pretend, 
that it originates from the invention of the 
lyre, prior to which the flute was esteemed 
above all other instruments, and enriched 
those who played upon it; but that the lyre 
having brought the flute into disgrace, nothing 
more was to be gained by it, whence Apollo 
was feigned to have stripped off the skin of Mar¬ 
syas ; conceits too fanciful to deserve any cre¬ 
dit. The unfortunate.Marsyas is often repre¬ 
sented as bound with his hands behind him to 
a tree, whilst Apollo stands before him with 
his lyre. . In several free cities the statue of 
Marsyas was eredted in the forum as an em¬ 
blem, in conjun<5tion with that of Bacchus, of 
liberty. At Gelaenae, the skin of this unfor¬ 
tunate musician was hung up for a spedtaclc, 
in the form of a foot-ball. 

MARTI ALES LUDI, games celebrated at Rome 
in honour of Mars . Sec Games. 

MASCULA, an epithet of the goddess For¬ 
tune. 

M ASSICUS, a follower of Aeneas from the Tus¬ 


can coasts, who brought with him-a thousand 

men from Clusium and Cosae. 

MATER BERECYNTHIA, a name of Cybele. 
See Berecynthia. 

MATRALES, or MATRALIA, a Roman fes¬ 
tival celebrated on the 11th of June in honour 
of the goddess Matuta. .None but Roman la¬ 
dies were permitted to, enter the temple of the 
goddess to perform sacrifices, but they took a 
slave along with them, whom they beat with 
their fists; they also took with them the chil¬ 
dren of their brothers and sisters, whom they 
prayed for, but did not pray for their own. 

MATRON A, an epithet of Juno among theRo- 
maps. See Juno. 

MATRONALIA, a festival of the ancient Ro¬ 
mans* observed on the calends of March, in 
honour of the god Mars, by the Roman ma¬ 
trons, *who thought themselves obliged to this 
god for the happiness of bearing good children, 
a favour which he first conferred on his own 
mistress Ilia, or Rhea Sylvia, mother of Ro¬ 
mulus and Rhemus. Some assign as the rea¬ 
son of this institution, that peace was conclud¬ 
ed between the Romans and Sabines by the 


mediation of the women. The festival of the 

% 

Matronalia was to the Roman ladies what that 
of the Saturnalia was to their husbands: at 
this time they served their women slaves at- 
table, and received presents from their hus¬ 
bands. See Saturnalia. 

MATUTA, a goddess of the ancient Romans, 
the same with the Leucothoae of the Greeks, 
which Leucothoae is the same with Ino, daugh¬ 
ter of Cadmus and Harmonia, wife of Athe* 
mas, king of Thebes. Matuta was invoked by 
the Roman matrons, in favour of the children 
of their brothers and siBters. They were care¬ 
ful not to address this goddess for their own 
offspring, because Ino was unfortunate in her 

9 

children. Servius Tullus built a temple to 
Matuta at Rome, into which no female slaves 
were permitted to enter, on account of the 
jealousy Ino had entertained of her husband 
Athamas, who had a private intrigue with one 
of her women. This goddess had a temple at 
Sabricum, a city of the Volsci in Italy. When 
this city was burnt by the Latins, in the year 
of RomeS77, the temple of Matuta by accident 
escaped the fire, a, circumstance which gave 
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' rise to the fable of a voice issuing from the 
temple, and terrifying, with terrible menaces, 
those who were burning the town. The festi¬ 
val of this goddess was called Matrales, or Ma- 
tralia. S ee Matrales, Ino. 

MAUSOLEUM. See Seven Wonders of the World . 

MAVORS, an epithet of Mars. * ' 

MAXIMUS, an epithet of Jupiter, as the greatest 
of all the gods. ; 

MECHANEUS, an epithet of Jupiter, as the fa-, 
vourer of enterprizes. 

MECIS. See Brum . 

MECISTHEUS. See Alastor . 

MECYSTES, a companion of Ajax, was killed 
by Polydamas in the fifteenth Iliad. Also a son 
of Lycaon. 

MEDEA, daughter of .Aeetes kihg of Colchis, 
who possessed the Golden Fleece, falling in 
love with Jason, chief in the Argonautic ex¬ 
pedition,, by her enchantments layed the dra¬ 
gon asleep, subdued the bulls by which the 
fleece was guarded, and thus enabled him to 
. carry off the prize; she fled with him from the 
court of her father. Aeetes, enraged at the 
artifice, pursued the fugitives. To elude his 
fury, Medea tore in pieces her younger bro¬ 
ther Absy.rtes,. who accompanied her in her 
flight, and scattered his limbs in the way, to 
stop his father’s progress. By this expedient, 
Jason returned in safety to Greece, but hear¬ 
ing, on his arrival, that Pelias had destroyed 
his friends, and made himself master of the 
kingdom, he instantly resolved on revenge:— 
For this purpose, Medea was dispatched before 
him to the court of Pelias, where introducing 
herself to the daughters of that prince, under 
the character of a priestess of Diana, and hav¬ 
ing shewn them surprizing instances of her ma¬ 
gical power, she proposed to restore their fa¬ 
ther to youth, and to convince them of the 
possibility, cut in pieces an old rani, and 
seething it in a cauldron, brought it outyoung. 
The daughters of Pelias tried the experiment, 
but having failed of success, fled from their 

country.*-Some authors relate that Medea 

made Acson, her father-in-law', and Jason her 
husband, young again, after the manner here 
related. The stratagem against Pelias being 
attended with success, Medea returned to Ja¬ 
son, who carried her with him to Corinth ; but 


Jason finding himself there censured for coha¬ 
biting with a sorceress and a stranger, quitted 
her, and married Creusa, daughter of Creon, 
the king. Medea, under the semblance of ap¬ 
proving the match,: plotted severe revenge ; 
for having first killed her two children by Ja¬ 
son, she sent his bride a present of a splendid 
robe and gold crown, dipped in naphtha, which 
were no sooner put on but they took fire and 
consumed both her and the palace. The en¬ 
chantress immediately ascended the car given 
her by Phoebus, which was drawn by dra¬ 
gons, and escaped through the air to Athens, 
where she married king Aegeus, by whom she 
had a son named Medus ; but being detected 
in' her attempt to poison Theseus, the eldest 
son of Aegeus, she fled to Asia with Medus ; 
from whom Media is said to have been called. 
It should be observed that Mermerus, and Phe- 
res her sons by Jason, are affirmed by Aelian 
to have been assassinated by the people of Co¬ 
rinth, in the-temple of Juno, to deliver their 
country of a pestilence ; and that they, to wipe 
off the imputation, not only engaged Euripides 
in a. tragedy to throw the charge on Medea, 
but instituted a festival in which the mother 
was exhibited butchering her children, with 
all the ferocity of a fury. Justin reports that 
Medea being reconciled to her family, returned 
and died at Colchis; and Simonides mentions 

■ the tradition that she married Achilles in the 

• *• 

Elysian fields. 

MEDESICASTE, daughter of Priam, and wife 
‘ of Imbricus, the son of Mentor. 

MEDITRINA, the goddess whom the ancients 
believed to preside over medicaments. Her 
festivals were called Meditrinalia, in which the 
worshippers offered new and old wine, drink¬ 
ing a little of the one and the other ; for they 
looked upon wine, moderately taken, as a spe¬ 
cific and preservative against most diseases.— 
It is remarkable that the ancient Latins, when 
they drank wine at the beginning of the year, 
pronounced the following words, by way of good 
omen, “ I drink new and old wine, as a reme¬ 
dy against new and old •diseases.” 

MEDITRINALIA. See Medilrim. 

MEDON. There were several persons so called: 
One , a native of Cyzicus, killed by the Argo¬ 
nauts : Another, son of Ajax Oileus; by Rhcna, 
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commanded against Troy, in the absence of I Tartessus, in Spain, where he cut ofr Medusa’s 
Philotfletes, and was killed by Aeneas : A third, head, and putting it in a bag, brought it to 

one of the suitors of Penelope : A fourth , one Pallas. From the blood of Medusa arose the 

of the Centaurs : A fifth , one of the sailors winged horse Pegasus, and all sorts of serpents, 

whom Bacchus changed into Dolphins : A sixth “ The head of Medusa,” says Mr. Spence, 

son of Antenor, mentioned by Virgil as killed I which occurs so frequently both on the 
in the Trojan war, and seen by Aeneas in the I breast-plates and on the shields of Minerva, is 
infernal regions. j sometimes one of the most beautiful, and, at 

MEDUS, son of Medea and Aegeus, king of A- others, one of the most shocking objects in the 

thens, gave his name to the country called Me- world. In some figures of it, the face is repre- 

dia. j sented as dead, but with the most perfect fea- 

It has been mentioned in the article Medea , that tures that can be imagined; in others, her face 
to avoid the resentment of Theseus, whom she is full of passion, and her eyes convulsed ; and 

had attempted to poison, Medea fled with Me- in many others, if all that sort of heads are re- 

dus. The latter is said to have afterwards come ally Medusa’s which are commonly taken for 

to Colchis, where Perses his uncle, who had such, the look is all frightful, and formed on 

usurped the throne of .Aeetes, seized him in purpose to give terror. In the noble Medusa 

consequence of a declaration of the oracle, that in the Strozzi colledtion at Rome, her look is 

Parses should be murdered by a grandson of unpassionate and dead, but with a beauty that 

Aeetes. Medus had assumed the name of Hip- death itself is not capable of extinguishing, 

potes, and reported himself to be a son of The beauties and horrors of Medusa’s face are 

Creon. Medea, who was just arrived at Col- both mentioned by the Roman poets : they 

chis, disguised as a priestess of Diana, having speak frequently also of her serpents, and par- 

heard that a son of Creon was there confined, ticularly of two that are very much distin- 

in hatred to his family, and to secure his de J guished from the rest in several of her figures, 

strudtion, suggested to Perses, that Hippotes I as haying their tails twined together under her 
was a son of Medea, sent by his mother to mur- I - chin, and their heads reared over her forehead, 
der him ; in consequence of which Perses rea- See Gorgons. 

dily gave him up to be sacrificed as a vi<5lim. I MEGABIZI, priests in the temple of Diana at 
Medea being prepared to execute her purpose, I Ephesus, who were eunuchs, 
the youth was brought forth to suffer, buthav- MEGABRONTES, a Dolian slain by Hercules 
ing no sooner beheld him, than she knew him in the scuffle which ensued when the Argonauts 

for her son, she committed the very dagger to I were driven back on the coasts of Cyzicus. 
his hand she had prepared against his life, to J MEGALOSSACUS, a Dolian killed by Castor 
be employed by him against Perses. His mo- and Pollux in the rencounter between the Do- 
ther was obeyed, the usurper cutoff^ and Me- I lians and Argonauts on the coast of Cyzicus. 
dus placed on the throne J MEG AER A, one of the three Dirae, Eumenides, 

MEDUSA, eldest daughter of Ceto and the sea- or Furies, executioners of the divine vengeance, 

god Phorcus, or Phorcys, went with her sisters She is represented with serpents on her head, 

Stheno and Euryaleto inhabit the isle of Gor- and two on her forehead, more conspicuous 

gons; whence the appellative of Gorgons \yas at- than the rest. Nor is this the only similarity 

tributedto them. Neptune falling in love with I between her and her sisters ; for like them she 

Medusa, on account of the beauty of her hair, I has also her torches. The Roman poets speak 

carried her off to the temple of Minerva, and I less of her than the rest. I know but one 
there debauched her. Minerva enraged at the description of her/' says Mr. Spence, “ that 

profanation, transformed the hair of Medusa would make a good pifturem all their works; 

into snakes, and caused all those who beheld that is in Virgil, where he is speaking of the 

her to be turned into stone. The gods, to free Lapithae, who were said to be always placed 

the world of so terrible a monster, having round a table very richly and plentifully ect 

equipped Perseus, he flew for the purpose to out, with a loose piece of rock hanging over 
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their heads, as just ready to fall, and this Fury 
attending close by, to -watch and menace them, 
the moment they endeavour to taste any one of 
the tempting things set before them.” 

MEGALARTIA, a Grecian festival in honour of 
Ceres, the same with Thesmophoria. See Tbes- 
mophoria. 

MEGALESCLEPEIA, a Grecian festival in ho¬ 
nour of Aesculapius. See Asclepia. 

MEGALESIA. See Games Megalensian. 

MEGAN IRA, wife of Hypothoon, or, as others 
say, of Celeus, king of Eleusis in Attica, and 
mother of Triptolemus, whom Ceres, as she 
travelled over Attica, instru Red in the science 
of agriculture. Divine honours were paid to 
Meganira after her death, and an altar raised 
to her near the fountain in Attica where Ceres 
was first seen. 

The wife of Areas was also of this name. 

MAGAPENTHES, an - illegitimate son of Me- 
nelaus, by Teridae, a slave, married, after the 
return of his father from Troy, the daughter of 
Aledlor, a Spartan. 

Proetus, king of Argos, had likewise a son so 
called. 

MEGARA, daughter of Creon, king of Thebes, 
and wife of Hercules. Lycus, a Theban exile, 
in the absence of her husband, seized on the 
kingdom of Crete, and would have ravished 
her, but Hercules seasonably returning, killed 
him, on which Juno being offended, struck the 
hero with madness, who, thereupon, destroyed 
both his wife and children. 


MEG AREUS, father of Hi ppomenes, son of On - 
chcstus, and grandson of Neptune. 

Also a son of Apollo. 

MEGES, one of the suitors of Helen, led the 
troops of the Echinades in forty ships against 
Troy, and slew Croesmus the Trojan. 

MEHADU, the* name given by the Indian Bra¬ 
gins to a kind of subaltern, or inferior divi- 
nity; which. g.od* is supposed to have been made 
before the* world; They believe'that the Su¬ 
preme will employ Mehadu as his instrument, 
at the end of the world, to destroy all created 
things. 

MELAMPUS; See Achcmon, 

MELAMPUS, a famous sooth-saycr among the 

ancients, was son of Aniythaon and Aglaia: 

A poll odor us calls his mother Eidomcnc, and 

VoL IL 4 


says, she was daughter of Pheres, son of Cre- 
theus : some call her Dori'ppe. He had a bro¬ 
ther named Bias, for whom he entertained the 
truest affection. Neleus, king of Pylos in Pe¬ 
loponnesus, demanded of those who aspired to 
his daughter, that they should bring him the 
beautiful bulls of Phylachus, in Thessaly. Me- 
lampus, that his brother might be enabled to 
make this present, undertook toearxy off’these 
bulls ; but not succeeding, was taken, and im¬ 
prisoned. However, having foretold, during 
his confinement, some things which Phylachus 
desired to know respecting his son .Iphicles, 
he obtained the bulls for his reward. At this 
time Praetus was king of Argos, and his daugh¬ 
ter, with the rest of the Argian women, being- 
seized with madness, Melampus, who was skill¬ 
ed in medicine, offered to cure them, on condi¬ 
tion, that Praetus gave him orie-third of his 
kingdom, and his brother Bias another. These 
terms were at first rejected, but as the malady 
became more violent, they were afterwards a- 
greed to, and the ctfre was in consequence effect¬ 
ed by means of hellebore, which thence was called 
Melampodium. Melampus married Iphianassa, 
one of Praetus’s daughters, and was the first 
who instructed the Greeks in the rites observed 
in the’worship of Bacchus. If we believe He¬ 
rodotus, he was not the inventor of them him¬ 
self, but learnt them by conversing with the 
Phoenicians, or, at least, Cadmus, and those 
who accompanied him to Boeotia. Melampuii 
was said to understand the language of birds, 
and to learn from them future events; and it 
is even related, that the worms which ljve 
upon timber answered his questions ; but fitey 
who, after his death, built a temple to Him at 
Aegisthe in Megara, offered him sacrifices, and 
annually celebrated his feast, did not ascribe 
to him any skill in divination. Statius suppo¬ 
ses, that he was jointly employed with Amphi- 
araus, to consult the Fates concerning the The¬ 
ban war. If the poets, delighting in exagge¬ 
ration, had not indulged their fancy in refe¬ 
rence to Melampus, it might suffice to say, 
that he' was an able physician. According to 
Apollodorus he was 1 the inventor of cathartics, 
and made use of them in curing the daughters 
of Praetus. Hesiod had praised Melampus in a 
work which no longer exists. S eePero, * 

1 
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MELAENIS, MELANIDA, MELANIS, epi- I MELANTHIUS, a Trojan chief. In the sixth 


thets of Venus, from the darkness of the night, 
which favours the intrigues of lovers. 

MEL AIN A, an epithet of Ceres, from the black 
clothing which she wore, in token of her grief 
for the violence she had suffered from Nep¬ 
tune. ^ 

MELANEUS, an Aetlieopian, killed at the mar¬ 
riage of Perseus. 

Also, the son of Eurytus; -a Centaur, and one of 
the dogs of Adtaeon. 

MEL ANION, son of Ampliidanjas, and grand¬ 
son of Lycurgus, king of Arcadia. According 
tb some it was this Melanion, and not Hippo- 
menes, who conquered Atalanta in the race,' 
These make her daughter of Jasius, and not 
of Caeneus, or Schaeneus, king of Scyros. See 
Atalanta . 

MELANIPPE, daughter of Aeolus, had two 
children by Neptune ; to punish her for which, 
her father put out her eyes, and confined her 
in prison. The children were exposed, but 
having been preserved, when they grew up, 
rescued their mother. Her eyes were restored 
to her by Neptune, and she afterwards married 
Metapontus. 

MELANIPPE, a Nymph, the wife of Itonus, son 
of Amphidlyon, and, by him, mother of Boeo- 
tus, from whom Boeotia was named. 

MELANIPPUS, priest of Apollo at Cyrene, was 
put to death by the tyrant Nicocrates. 

Melanjpfus, son of Astapus, one of the Theban 
chiefs, wounded Tydeus, and was killed by 
Amphiaraus, who carried his head to Tydeus. 
Tydeus, in revenge for the wound he had re¬ 
ceived, gnawed the head with such fury as to 
swallow the brains, in punishment for which, 
Minerva took away the only remedy that could 
heal him. 

Melanjffus, son of Mars, being in love with 
Cometho, priestess of Diana Tridlaria, hid 
himself in the temple, and there surprized 
her. The sandtity of the edifice having been 
thus, violated, the lovers were suddenly de- 
stroyed. 

pf the name of Mcnalippus werc,ason of Theseus, 
a son of Priam, and three Trojans, one killed 
by Antilochus, another by Patroclus, and a 
third by Teuccr. 

MELANTHES. See Melanthus. 

\ 


Iliad slain by Eurypylus. 

Also, a goat-herd of Ulysses, who assisted against 
his master, the suitors of Penelope, and re¬ 
ceived from Telemachus the reward of his 
perfidy, by a singular death. See Odyssey 
the 22d. 

MELANTHIUS, king of Athens. See Apaturia, 
and Melanthus. 

MELANTHO, daughter of Proteus, or of Deu¬ 
calion, according to Ovid, often diverting her¬ 
self by riding on a dolphin, Neptune in that 

• figure, surprised and enjoyed her. To him 
she bore Amycus, king of the Bebrycians, who 
was slain by Pollux, the Argonaut. 

Penelope had an attendant, called likewise Me- 
lantho. 

MELANTHUS, MELANTHES, or MELAN¬ 
THIUS, was son of Andropompus, and a de¬ 
scendant from the kings of Pylos. Being exiled 
from his paternal dominions by the' Heraclidae, 
about a century before the Trojan war, he fled 
to Athens, where, having vanquished Xanthus 
at the head of the Boeotians, Thymoetes, king 
of Athens, resigned to him his crown. His 
posterity, under the name of Neleidae, reigned 
in that city till the time of Codrus. 

MELAS, son of Phryxus and Chalciope. See 

Fbryxus. 

Neptune also, and Proteus, had sons of this 
name. 

MELCARTHUS. See Hercules. 

MELEAGER, fell an unhappy vidtim to the re- 

I sentment of Diana, and the more so, as his 
punishment was owing to no crime of his own. 
He was son of Oeneus, king of Aetolia, by Al¬ 
thaea. The first fruits of all things produced 
by the earth being sacred to Diana, it unluckily 
happened that Oeneus, in offering sacrifices to 
the Rural Deities, had forgotten that goddess, 
who was so highly enraged at the affront, that 
she revenged herself upon the whole family. She 
sent a huge wild boar into the fields of Calydon, 
who laid every thing waste before him. Me¬ 
leager, with Theseus, and the virgin Atalanta, 
daughter of Jasius, king of Arcadia, under¬ 
took to encounter him. The virgin gave the 
monster the first wound, and Meleager, who 
killed him outright, presented her the skin, 
which his three uncles, by the mother’s side, 
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Plexippus, Toxeus, and Agenor, taking from I Agenor also had a daughter of the «ame name. 


her, he, in. resentment, slew them. Althaea, 
his mother, hearing her three brothers had 
perished in this manner, took an uncommon 
revenge. She remembered, that at the birth 
of Meleager, her son, the Fates being in her 
bed-chamber, had thrown a billet into the fire, 
declaring, that the new-born infant should live 
as long as that should remain unconsumed: the 
mother snatched it out of the fire, quenched it, 

s 

and carefully secured the pledge upon which no 
less than the life of her son depended ; but, in¬ 
spired by her present fury, she produced the 
billet, threw it into the flames, and as the wood 
consumed,: so Meleager, though absent, being 
Instantly seized with a wasting disease, expired 

as soon as the billet was reduced to ashes.- 

Others relate the story of Meleager thus: They 
say that Diana, to avenge herself of Oeneus, / 
raised a war between theCuretes and Aetolians; 
that Meleager, who fought at the head of his 
father’s troops, had always the advantage, till 
killinghis uncles, his mother Althaea loaded him 
with such imprecations, that he retired from the 
field ; that the Curetes upon this advanced, and 
attacked the capital of Aetolia; that in vain 
Oeneus pressed his son to arm and repel the 
foe; in vain did his mother forgive and in¬ 
treat .him ; that he was inflexible till Cleopatra, 
his wife, fell at his feet, and represented their 
mutual danger ; and that, touched at this, he 
called for his armour, issued to the fight, .and 
repelled the enemy. Meleager was in the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, according to Apollo¬ 
nius. 

MEjLEAGRIDES, the sisters of Mel eager so call¬ 
ed, who incessantly lamenting the death of Me¬ 
leager their brother, were turned into birds 
called Melcagrides, (hen-turkies), after bis 
name, according to the eighth book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphosis. 

MELES, king of Lydia, about the five hundred 
and fifty-seven th year before the Christian era, 
was the last of the Heraclides, or descendants 
of Hercules. 

MELETE, i. c. Meditation, the name of one of 
the Muses, when they originally were hut three. 

MELIA, daughter of Ocean us, and mother, by 
Apollo, of Ismarus and Tencrus; she after¬ 
wards married Inachus, 


MEL IADE, daughter of Mopsus. See Mopsus. 

MELIAE, terrestrial Nymphs, so called from 
the ash-tree being sacred to them. They were 
supposed to be mothers of those children which 
were accidentally born, or exposed beneath a. 
tree. 

MELIASTES, an epithet of Bacchus, from a 
fountain of the name, near which his orgies 
were celebrated. 

MELIBOEA, daughter of Oceanus, and wife of 
Pelasgus. Also, a daughter of Niobe, by 
Amphion. 

MELICERTA, MEL I CERT ES, MELICER- 
TUS. See Ino , Pulaemon , and Games, Isth¬ 
mian. • ' 

MELIGUNIS, a daughter of Venus, from whom 

one of the Aeolian islands was named. 

MELINA, daughter of Thespius. 

MELISSA, daughter of Melissus, king of Crete, 
in conjunction with her sister Amalthaea, had 
the care of feeding Jupiter with goat’s milk and 
honey. It is said she. invented the. method of 
preparing honey, and that this gave rise to the 
fable of her being transformed into a bee. She 
was one of the Nymphs called Oreades. 

There were several others of this name, viz. one 
of the Oceanides, who married Inachus, by whom 
she . was the mother of Phoroneus and Aegialus; 
also, a daughter of Proclus, and wife of Peri- 
ander, son of Cypsalus ; likewise a woman of 
Corinth, who refusing, after having been ini¬ 
tiated into the mysteries of Ceres, to admit 
others, was torn asunder. The goddess is 'report¬ 
ed to have caused bees to swarm in her body. 

MELISSUS, orMELITTUS, king of .Crete, fa¬ 
ther of Amalthaea and Melissa, the fabled nurses 
of Jupiter. 

MELIUS, an epithet of Hercules, from his tak¬ 
ing the Plesperian fruit, for which reason ap¬ 
ples, from ^off, an apple , were used in his sa¬ 
crifices, 

MELLONA, one of the inferior rural deities. 

9 

To her is attributed the invention of honey - 
rmilcing. 

MELPOMENE, one of the Muses, so stiled from 
the dignity and excellence of her song. She 
presided over epic and lyric poetry. To her 
the invention of all mournful verse, and, par¬ 
ticularly, of tragedy, was ascribed ; for which 
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reason Horace invokes her when he laments the 
death of Quintilius Varus. Melpomene is 
usually represented of a sedate countenance, 
and richly habited, with sceptres and crowns 

in one hand, and in the other a dagger.-r 

“ Melpomene,” says Mr. Spence, “ has her 
-mask on her head, and it is sometimes placed 
so much more backward, that it has been mis¬ 
taken for a second face. Her mask shews that 
she presided over the stage ; and she is distin¬ 
guished from Thalia, or the Comic Muse, by 
having more of dignity in her look, stature, and 
dress. Melpomene we»s supposed to preside 
pver all. melancholy subjects, as well as trage¬ 
dy, as one would imagine at least from Horace’s 
invoking her in one of his odes, and his desir¬ 
ing her to crown him with laurel in another.” 

MEMNON, son of Tithonus.and Aurora, and 
king of Ethiopia, having led his troops to the 
assistance of Priam,' king of Troy, was killed 
by Achilles. His body being placed on a fu¬ 
neral pile, was, at the request of his mother, 
transformed to a bird. It is said that strange 
turds annually flocked to his tomb, and there 
fought till they killed one another, as victims' 
to appease his ghost; whence they were called 
McmnonideSy or Memnoniae avcs. The Mcmno - 
nis.effigies was a statue of stone whiclv spoke or 
emitted sounds every morning, at the rising 
of the sun. According to Ovid, the tears of 
Aurora which she shed for the loss of her son, 
became the dew of the morning. 

MEMORY, said to have been mother of the 

Muses. See Mnemosyne. 

MEMPHIS, daughter of the Nile, wife of Ephe¬ 
sus, and mother of Libya. From her the city 
of Memphis is said to have been called. 

The wife of Danaus was also of this name. 

MENAGYRTAE, the Galli, priests of Cybele, 

so called. 

MENALIPPE, sister of Hippolyte, queen of the 
..Amazons, having been taken by Hercules, in 
the war with their nation, was ransomed by 
Hippolyte, for a belt. 

Another Menalippe , daughter of Chiron the Cen¬ 
taur, having Buffered violence from Aeolus, son 
of Hellen, fled to the woods to conceal her dis¬ 
grace. After having become a mother, she 
implored the gods to protect her from the 
search of her father, and was changed by them 


to a mare named Ocyroe. Some authors .have 

called her Hippe , which see. 

For others, sometimes called Menalippe, see Me- 
lanippe; these names being often confound¬ 
ed. 

MENALIPPUS, son of Mars by Tristia, daugh¬ 
ter of Triton. See Triolaria . 

MENDES, a deity of the ancient Egyptians, 
worshipped under the figure of a he-goat, 
whence it appears that Mendes was the same 
with Pan, and whom they represented with 
the ears, legs, and horns of a goat. The 
Mendesians, who took their name from the 
god Mendes, reckoned him among the eight 
principal deities. This god is exhibited in the 
Isiac Table, with two pair of horns, those of 
the ram, and above them the goats. 

MENELAIA, a Grecian festival in honour of 
Menelaus, at Therapnae, in Laconia, where a 
temple was consecrated to him, in which he was 
worshipped, together with Helena, not as an 
hero or inferior deity, but as one of the su¬ 
preme gods. 

MENELAUS, son of Atreus and Aerope, bro¬ 
ther of Agamemnon, and king of Lacedaemo- 
nia. When Paris had stolen away Helena from 
him, Menelaus convoked the princes of Greece 
to join with him in avenging the insult, and 
bringing her back from Troy. Accordingly 
they united in a fleet of a thousand ships, 
(whilst those of Menelaus were but sixty of the 
number) under the command of Agamemnon, 
vowing never to return till they had sacked the 
city ; an achievement which cost them ten years 
to accomplish, and at length was effected but 
by craft. Menelaus encountered, and defeated 
Paris in single combat before the walls of Proy. 
He also bravely defended the dead body of Pa- 
trod us from the enemy, and slew Euphorbus, 
who attempted to seize it. On the destruction 
of Troy, Menelaus carried back Helen to Spar¬ 
ta, notwithstanding the multiplicity of her 
paramours. , The number of her children by 
Menelaus is variously reported, £consult the 
article Helena ^ but moat authors agree that 
Hermione was one. Menelaus after death re¬ 
ceived divine honours. See Mcndcila . 

MENEPHRON, was, according to Ovid, trans¬ 
formed to a wild beast, as a preventative of the 

attempts lie made oh his mother. 
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MENES, the first king of Egypt and Founder of 
Memphis, was, after his death, revered as a 

god. 

MENESTHIUS, a Greek, killed by Paris. 
MENETUS. See Antianpra . 

MENOECEUS, father of Creon, Hippomane, 
and Jocasta. 

Also son of Creon, king of Thebes, Was the last 
prince of the race of Cadmus. According to 
Statius and Cicero be voluntarily parted with 
his life for the service of his country. 
MENOTES, an adherent of Aeneas, killed by 
Turn us. 

MENOETIADES, the patronymic of Patroclus. 
MENOETIUS, son of A£tor and Aegina, was 
one of the Argonauts, and, by Sthenele, fa¬ 
ther of Patroclus. 

MENON, a chief mentioned in the twelfth Iliad, 
killed by Leonteus. . 

MENS. See Priidentia. • v 
MENTHA, or MENTHE, a Nymph, and Plu¬ 
to's mistress. Proserpine becoming jealous of 

■ 

her and getting Mantha into her power turned 
her into the herb we call mint. 

MENTOR, king of Pylos, one of the Grecian 
princes who went to the siege of Troy, is ce¬ 
lebrated by Homer for his great age and wis¬ 
dom. 

Likewise a son of Hercules. See also Imbrius. 

MEPHITIS, the goddess of fetid exhalations_ 

Servius~ on Virgil says that this goddess may 
possibly be Juno, taken for the air, since it is 
by means of the air that offensive smells are 

communicated. 

MERA, or MOERA, daughter of Proetus, by 
Antia, a Nymph in the train of Diana, whom 
Jupiter deceived in a borrowed shape. 

Also, according to Statius, the name of a priestess 
of Venus. 

It was likewise the name of the dog which disco¬ 
vered Icarius to his daughter, and was trans¬ 
formed into the dog-star. See Icarius . 
MERCUR1US,. MERCURY. Mythologists enu¬ 
merate several divinities of this name. Lac- 

tantiim, the grammarian, mentions four : one, 

son of Jupiter and Maia; a second, the off¬ 
spring of Coclus and the Day ; a third, sprung 
from Bacchus and Proserpine ; and 'the fourth, 
from Jupiter and Cyllene. Cicero reckons five 
Mercuries: one, the son of Coelus and the Day; 


another, of Valferis (I+xos) arid Phorbhis (oras 
We should rather read, Cbronis) who dwelt un¬ 
der the earth, and is called TrbphohiUs; a 
third, the son of Jupiter and Maia ; the fourth, 
of NilUs, whom the Egyptians thought it im¬ 
pious to liable; arid the fifth* hitri whorii the 
Pheneatae worshipped,- and who Was Said to 
have slain Argus* and on that account to have 
fled into Egypt, where he communicated to 

the Egyptians* both lawk and letters___The 

Mercury, however, Whorii most of the ancients 
acknowledge, and to whom the poets attribute 
the a<5Hons of the rest. Was the offspring of Ju¬ 
piter and Maia, the daughter of Atlas. Cyl- 
lene* in Arcadia, is said to have been the sfcene 

d 

of his birth and educatfon, and a magnificent 
temple was ere6ted to him there. He had the 
honour of having Juno for his foster-mother, 
and the galaxy in the heavens is ascribed'to 
the milk of the goddess, which is said to have 

streamed from the mouth of her suckling.- 

That adroitness which formed the most distin¬ 
guishing trait in his chara&er, began very early 
to render him conspicuous. Born in the morn¬ 
ing, he fabricated a lyre, and played on it by 
noon ; and, before night, filched from Apollo ' 
his cattle. The god of light demanded instant 
restitution, and was lavish of menaces, the 
better to insure it. But his threats were of no 
avail, for it. was soon found that the same thief 
had disarmed him pf his quiver and how. - Be¬ 
ing taken up into his arms by Vulcan, he rob¬ 
bed him of' his tools, and whilst Venus caressed 
him for his superiority to Cupid in wrestling, 
he slipped off her cestus unpcrceived.v From 
Jupiter he purloined his sceptre, arid would 
have made as free with his thunder bolt, had 
it not proved too hot for his fingers. When 
grown up, he became the most vigilant of all 
the gods, the multiplicity of his occupations 
precluding him from rest. It was his province 
to prepare for the reception and banquets of 
Jupiter, to whom, before Ganymodes was 
taken into heaven, he performed the office of 
cup-bearer. From being usually employed on 
Jupiter’s errands, he was styled the messenger 
of the gods. The Greeks and Romans consi¬ 
dered him as presiding over roads and cross¬ 
ways, in which they often eredfed busts of him. 
From Cicero we learn, that his figure was pre- 
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fixed in common to their gymnasia. At Athens, 
terms of him were placed at the entrance of 
temples, and even of privatehous.es; and, a- 
mongst the Romans, decorated their tombs; 
“ at first, says Cicero, from the notion of his 
being the guide and companion of the deceased 
to the regions below.” 

He was the inventor of weights and measures, con- 
tra<5ts, buying, selling, and bartering, being 
himself the god of traffic and gain, whether 
lawful or unjust, expe<5ted or unlooked-for, ac¬ 
cidental or acquired. 

Mercury was esteemed also the god of orators 
and eloquence, the author of letters and ora¬ 
tory ; from hence proceeded his address in 
negociating treaties of alliance, and ratifying 
the terms of truces and peace : even amongst 
the gods, he was the umpire whenever any dis¬ 
agreements took place. The caduceus, or rod, 
which he constantly carried, was supposed to 
be possessed of an inherent charm that could 
subdue the power of enmity : an effect which 
he discovered by throwing it, to separate two 
serpents found by him fighting on Mount 
Cytheron: each quitted his adversary, and 
twined himself on the rod, which Mercury, 
from that time, bore as the symbol of concord. 
His musical skill was great, for to him is as¬ 
cribed the discovery of the three tones, treble, 
bass, and tenor. His lyre he gave to Apollo, 
who presented him with the caduceus in return. 
Mercury is supposed to have been the first that 
observed the course of the. stars and planets, 
and who reduced the days and years to a certain 
order. He taught the Theban priests that as¬ 
trology, theology, and philosophy, in which 
they so much excelled; for he is thought to 
have been the same with Hermes Trismegistus, 
who first laid the foundations of science amongst 
the Egyptians, instru<5Ung them in the pro¬ 
ductions of nature, and the observances of their 


religion. 

Mercury was accounted one of the Samothracian 
gods, in the mysteries of the Cabiri, [[See arti¬ 
cle Casmillus^] together with Tcllus and Pluto, 
and was invoked amongst the terrestrial dei¬ 
ties. Some thought he had three heads, from 
his power in heaven, earth, and sea ; or, be¬ 
cause he had three daughters by Hecate. It 
was part of his function to attend on the dying. 
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detach their souls from their bodies, and con¬ 
duct them to the infernal regions ; and when 
souls had completed their allotted period in 
the Elysian fields, he it was who re-con dueled 
them to life, and seated them in new bodies.- 
He was supposed likewise to have presided over 
dreams, but Morpheus claims a share with him 
in this department. Mercury, in conjun&ion 
with Hercules, patronized wrestling and the 
gymnastic exercises ; to shew, that address 
upon these occasions should always be united 
with force. The invention of the art of thiev¬ 
ing was attributed to him, and the ancients used 
to paint him on their doors, that he, as god of 
thieves, might prevent the intrusion of others. 
For this requisite he was much adored by shep¬ 
herds, who imagined, he could either preserve 
• their own flocks from thieves, or else help to 
compensate their losses, by dextrously stealing 
from their neighbours. At Rome, on the 15th 
of May, the month so named from, his mother, 
a festival was celebrated to his honour, by mer¬ 
chants, traders, &c. in which they sacrificed a 
sow, sprinkled themselves, and the goods they 
intended for sale, with water from his foun¬ 
tain, and prayed that he would both blot out 
all the fr-auds and perjuries they had already 
committed, and enable them to impose again 
on their buyers. 

Mercury had several children, as the Lares, Do- 
lops, &c. but the most remarkable of them 
were the second Cupid and Hermaphroditus, 
by Venus Aphrodite. There was a temple 
ere&ed to Mercury at Rome, near the gate 
Capena, and another fronting the grand cir¬ 
cus. The latter, as appears from its remains, 
was built in consequence of a vow offered for 
the extinaion of fires, when the city was burn¬ 
ing for nine days together, in the time of Nero. 
The animals sacred to this god were the dog, 
goat, and cock, and, amongst the Egyptians, 
the stork. In all sacrifices offered to him, the 
tongues of the viaims were burnt: a custom 
taken from the Megarenses. Persons who es¬ 
caped from imminent danger sacrificed to Mer¬ 
cury a calf, with milk and honey. The Celtnc 
and Germans sought , to appease him with an 
offering of human blood. The chief festival o 
Mercury amongst the Greeks, was the Hci* 
maia. Besides Mercury, he had several other 
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names. The Greeks tailed him Hermes and 
Cyllcnius ; the Gauls, Theutates , the Egyptians, 
Anubis, and the Saxons, Woden. 

Mercury is usually described as a beardless young 
man, of a fair complexion, with yellow hair, 
quick eyes, and a chearful countenance, having 
wings annexed to his hat and sandals, which 
were distinguished by the names of petasus and 
talaria: the caducous , in his hand, is winged 
likewise, and bound round, as we have already 
mentioned, with two serpents : his face is some¬ 
times exhibited half black, on account of his 
intercourse with the infernal deities: he has 
often a purse in his‘hand, and a goat or cock, 
or both, by his side. The Egyptians were used 
to depict him with the head of a dog, to inti- 

i mate his sagacity. 

It is observed by Mr. Spence, that et as the chief 
character of Mercury is that of being the mes¬ 
senger of Jupiter, this god seems to be all cut 
out for swiftness : his make is young, airy, and 
light: his limbs are all very finely turned ; 
and though he may yield much to Apollo and 
Bacchus in beauty, he certainly exceeds most 
of the other gods in it. This is the distinguish¬ 
ing charadler of his figures, as I have drawn it 
from the numbers of them I have seen in mar¬ 
ble ; and if one had went first to the poets for 
it, one should have learned just the same idea 
of him from them ; they call him the young 
god ; the swift, the flying, and the winged 
deity ; and as to his beauty, they mention that 
often, and in a very strong manner. There 
are several marks to know Mercury by, among 
which we may reckon this lightness and agility 
of his person as the chief; but as to the things 
which are more properly called his distinguish¬ 
ing attributes, the most remarkable of these 
are his petasus, or winged cap, the talaria, 
or wings to his feet, and his wand with two 
serpents about it, which they call his caduceus. 
This cap of his has generally two little wings 
attached to It m the better remains of antiquity, 
though in some of the very oldest works you see 
him sometimes only with two feathers stuck in 
it Even Hiese wings were supposed to be only 
so attached to it as to be easily taken off^ or 
fixed upon it again at pleasure, for in several 
figures you see him in the same sort of cap, 
without any wings to it. His wings for his feet 
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were of the same kind : you see several figures 
of Mercury without them, and the poets speak 
expressly of his fastening them to his feet when 
Jupiter has given him any orders to take a 
flight down to the earth. There Is a very 
pretty figure in the Justinian gallery at Rome, 
of a little Cupid putting on the wings on Mer¬ 
cury’s feet. His caduceus is so pundtually 
described by the poets, that one might almost 
instrudt a painter from them how to colour 
every part of it. It should rather be held light¬ 
ly between his fingers, than grasped by the 
whole hand. The wand itself should be of the 
colour of gold, and the two serpents of a green¬ 
ish viper-colour ; and might fling a cast of the 
same colour upon the gold, if the painter had 
skill enough to do it as it should be. In se¬ 
veral antiques the caduceus is represented with 
wings to it ; but as I do not remember the 
poets say any thing of them, one might 
leave their colour to the judgment of the 
painter, if he was resolved ' to have wings 
to it; for they might be either inserted 
or omitted, just as he pleased. In a drawing 
copied from the Vatican Virgil, it represents 
Mercury going with his message from Jupiter 
to order .Aeneas to quit Carthage.——-You 
see the god passing through the air in a 
more natural and easy manner than one gene¬ 
rally finds in modern pictures of flying figures: 
in his left hand he holds his Caduceus, and with 
his right points to the heavens, to shew, that 
his commission is from Jupiter: he has his pe¬ 
tasus on his head, and his talaria on his feet. 
In a woi'd, it agrees in every respedt with Vir¬ 
gil's description of him on this occasion, ex¬ 
cepting that the painter has added his; chlamys, 
which is fastened over his shoulders on his 
breast, and floats behind him in the air. The 
reason why he has added this is very obvious, 
the oldest artists generally marking out the 
motion of any person they represent as going 
on very swiftly by the flying back of the dra¬ 
pery ; and he had very good authority for giv¬ 
ing the chlarnys to Mercury, which is so fre¬ 
quently spoken of in general by the poets, as 
part of his dress, and who give it him parti¬ 
cularly on this very occasion, when he is flying 
from the heavens to the earth. There is yet 
another distinguishing mark of thisdeity, which 
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Is his sword: it is of a very particular make, 
and as they seem inclined to give every thing 
belonging to Mercury some hard; name, they 
call it hisHarpe. It was with this harpe that 
he killed Argus; and he lent it to Perseus to 
perform his greatest exploits with. Its shape, 
in the antiques which represent bo'th these sto¬ 
ries, is, alike. It is a longer sort of sword than 
was used of old, a,t least among the Romans, 
with a very particular hook or spike behind 
it. The descriptive epithets given it by the 
poets agree entirely with the old figures, of it. 
Whatever I .have as yet said of Mercury refers 
chiefly to. his character of being sent always on 
the particular commissions of Jupiter. He had 
a general power too, of a large extent, delegat¬ 
ed upon him by the same god, which was that 
of conducting the souls of men to their proper 

place, after their parting from the body, or re- 

% 

conducting them up to out world again, when¬ 
ever there was any particular occasion for it. 
This gaye him a great deal of authority in the 
regions of the happy souls, as well as of the 
unhappy, which were equally supposed, by 
the ancients to be lodged within the earth, 
in a place called, by one common name 
Ades. Horace, in particular, gives us a very 
extraordinary account of Mercury's descend¬ 
ing to Ades, and his causing a cessation 
of the sufferings there; but as this, perhaps, 
may be a mystical part of his character, we had 
better let it alone. Horace, in the place I 
have just hinted at, talks of Mercury as a won¬ 
derful musician, and represents him with a 
lyre. There is a mighty ridiculous old legend 
relating to this invention, which informs us, 
that Mercury, after stealing some bulls which 
^belonged to Apollo, retired to a secret grotto 
he used to frequent, at the foot of a mountain 
in Arcadia; just as he was going in he found a 
tortoise feeding by the entrance of his cave; he 
killed the poor creature, and perhaps ate the 
flesh of it, and, as he was diverting himself 
with the shell, he was mightily pleased with 
the noise it gave from its concave figure. He 
had possibly been cunning enough before to 
find out, that a thong pulled strait, and fas¬ 
tened at each end, when struck by the finger, 
made a sort of musical sound: however that 
was, he went immediately to work, cut several 


thongs out of the hides he had lately stolen, 
and fastened them on as tight as he could to 
the shell of this tortoise, and in playing with 
them made a new sort of music to divert him¬ 
self in his retreat. This account, considered 
only as an account of the first invention of the 
lyre, is not altogether so unnatural: the Ro¬ 
mans had a particular sort of lyre, which was 
called Testudo, or, the Tortoise ; and the most 
ancient lyres of all aire represented in a manner 
that agrees,very well with this account of the 
invention of that instrument. The lyre, in 
particular, on the old celestial globes, was re¬ 
presented as made of the entire shell of a tor¬ 
toise, and so is that of Amphion, in the fa¬ 
mous group of the Dirce, in the Farnese pa¬ 
lace at.Rome ; but the most remarkable one I 
have ever met with, is one at the feet of a sta¬ 
tue of Mercury in the Montalti gardens, which 
not only shews the whole belly of the tortoise, 
and part of what the strings were attached to 
there, but has two horns above, exactly like 
horns of a bull, and strings like thongs of 
leather fastened round the bottom of them. In 
several figures of Apollo, .and in some I believe 
of the Muses, you still see the tortoise’s shell, 
though it lessened gradually; in process of time, 

and at last became only an ornament, instead 

* 

of making the most essential' part of the lyre. 
I have dwelt the longer on this old fable of the 
original of this particular sort of lyre, called 
the Testudo, because there- are several passa¬ 
ges in the poets which refer to it, and which 
are not easily to be understood without it. You 
may see too, by this story, that Mercury was 
not quite so honest as. he should be; and, to say 
truth, he was of old the god of thieves and 
pick-pockets. One should be apt to suspefl:, 
that this must have been a . deity of Spartan 
growth, as that was the only nation, perhaps, 
in which aclever thief was to be rewarded rather 
than punished. However that be. Mercury 
was certainly the god of ingenuity and thieving. 
As Mercury was the god of x'ogucs and pick¬ 
pockets, so was he also the god of shop-keepers 
and tradesmen. Mercury is said to have de¬ 
rived his name from presiding over tradesmen, 
as they who gained much by any trade, or be¬ 
haved cleverly in it, had a name from him. 
This mercantile Mercury was represented of 
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old, ds themodern Merctary is at the Exchange 
at Amsterdam, with a purse in his hand. The 
Romans looked on this god as the great dispen¬ 
ser of gain, and> therefore, the holding the 
purse is a frequent attribute of his in all collec¬ 
tions of antiquities of this kind. In one gem 
you see him give up his purse .to,Fortune; in 

another, he is offering it to Minerva, and she 

* % 

taking only a little out of it, as if good luck 
had more to do with gain than good sense; 
though'both of them, it should seem, accord¬ 
ing to the moral of these representations, come 
at it most usually by the help of a little kna¬ 
very ; in a third, he is offering it to a lady with 
a veil on her head, like the figures of Pudicitia, 
who seems to refuse him strenuously: on this 
last Mercury seems in haste; he is in the atti- 
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tude of leaving her, arid of taking his flight if 
she will not accept his offer instantly. This is 
more diredtiy expressed in this last-mentioned 
gem; but I imagine 'the same is generally 
.meant in the figures of the mercantile Mercury, 
for he is commonly represented at the same 
time holding out a purse, and with his winged 
cap upon his head, which, in the language of 
the statuaries, is as much as to say. If you do 
notday hold of any gain the moment it is of¬ 
fered to you, the. opportunity will fly away, 
and who knows whether it may ever come in 
your reach again ? - The poets have this idea 
of Mercury too, anil we learn from them that 
it was a common subject for pictures, as well 
as other works of old. • It may seem strange 
that Mercury, who was the patron of robbers, 
should at the same time be supposed to pre¬ 
side over the high-roads. The statues that 
relate to this Mercury are of that awkward ter¬ 
minal figure which Was so much in fashion, (I 
have often wondered why) in all the best ages 
of antiquity. These old Termini were some¬ 
times without, but oftner with busts, or half¬ 
figures of some deity on them, and those of 
Mercury so much more frequently than any 
other, that the Greeks gave them their general 

name from this god.”-Such were the 

common modes of pourtraying him, but to 
these there were many exceptions. In Sir 
William Hamilton’s collection is a very extra¬ 
ordinary little.Mercury in bronze, armed with 

a breast-pi ate, furnished at the bottom with the 
VoL II. 4 


usual rings and thongs, but the thighs and 
legs of the figure are naked. This represen¬ 
tation of Mercury, as well as a casque on the 
head of his statue at Elis, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias, refers to his combat against the Titans, 
in which, according to the relation of Apollo- 
dorus, he appeared armed. A cornelian in the 
cabinet of Stosch,- exhibits the same divinity, 

capped with an entire tortoise, instead of the 
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petasus. There is also a marble head of this 
Deity with a similar covering, and likewise a 
figure of him, with the same cap, found at 
Thebes in Egypt. Mercury was represented 
by the Etruscan artists with a beard of the form 
resembling that worn by Pantaloon on the 
stage: and that he was exhibited by the early 
Greeks in the same manner, may be inferred 
from the term ar(pnuo7ruyccu in Pollux ; which sig¬ 
nifies, . not as interpreters understand, a matted 
beard, but one of a co?iical shape. From this 
antique feature of the Grecian Mercur}', heads 
with similar beards, appear to have been called 
'Eppw&oi. Amongst the statues in the cabinet 
of Herculaneum, there is one of Mercury in 
. bronze, and large as life, possessed of uncom¬ 
mon merit. The God is in the attitude of sit¬ 
ting, his body inclining forwards, and his left 
leg drawn back .; he rests upon his right hand, 
and holds in the left, one end* of his caduceus. 
Independent of its beauty,, this statue is re¬ 
markable for a clasp shaped like a little rose, 
and fastened under the foot to the middle of 

the sole, by the strings which secure his winged 

sandals : an emblem to indicate that Mercury, 
thus equipped, being unable to tread without 
crushing the flower, was rather prepared for 
flying, than walking. The dimple on the chin 
of this figure is presumed to have been impress¬ 
ed by a modern hand ; for the head when fpund. 
Was greatly injured in several places; and be¬ 
sides, it is well known, that the Greeks consi¬ 
dered the dimple, as an'ornament too particu¬ 
lar and restricted, to constitute a general cha- 
radter of beauty. 

The name of this Divinity has been given to the 
planet in our system nearest the sun. 

The epithets applied*to Mercury by the ancients 
w ere Euotyuv^, the presider over combats ; Xrpo- 
<poa®*, the guardian of doors ; E^ 7 ro^«i( 5 y, the 
'trafficker; Epipuw©^ • beneficial to mortals ; 
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.A subtle; Hyepon®*, the guide, or con¬ 
ductor. 

M ft * 

As to the origin of this god, it must be looked 
for amongst the Phoenicians, whose image is 
the symbolical figure of their great ancestor 
and founder. The bag of money which he 
held signified the gain of merchandise; the 
wings annexed to his head and his feet were 
emblematic of their extensive commerce and 
navigation; the caduceus, with which he was 
said to conduCt the spirits of the deceased to 
Hades, pointed out the immortality of the soul, 
a state of rewards and punishments after death, 
and a rescuscitation of the body: it is described 
as producing three leaves together, whence it 
was called by Homer^^to three-leaved wa?id : 
the doCtrine hence intimated was still more dis¬ 
tinctly taught by the emblems adorning the 
hermetic wand; for to the extremity of it was 
annexed the ball or circle: two seraphs en¬ 
twined the rod, over which were the expanded 
wings forming the complete hieroglyphic of 
the mighty ones. The name pf. Mercury is a 
compound of the Celtic Merc, merchandise , and 
Ur, which corresponds with the Hebrew ety- 
mology Cnaan } or Canaan, signifying a merchant . 
This symbolical.figure, like many others, which 
at first .were very innocent^ became in time a 
general objeCt of idolatrous worship. We are 
not then to wonder, that the Egyptians parti¬ 
cularly, whose country was the land of Ham, 
the father of Canaan, should do honour, to this 

i 

figure, and apply it to their purposes; for.itis 
more than probable that, being situated so near, 
lie might have materially aided his brother 
Mizraim in the settlement of Egypt, besides 
the consideration of their after obligations, to 
his descendant the ’Phoenician, who is also call¬ 
ed the Egyptian Hercules. 

MERCY, MISERECORDIA. See Clemency .. 

♦ * a 

MERETRIX, an epithet of Venus, because she 
taught the Cyprian women to prostitute them¬ 
selves for money. 

MERIONES, eon of Molus, and brother of Dic- 
tys of Crete, went with twenty vessels to the 
war of Troy. He conduced the chariot of Ido- 
mcnetis, and signalized himself by his valour 
on, several occasions, Meriones returned safe 
into Greece, where he died, and had a monu¬ 
ment credted to him, in conjunction with Ido- 


mfcneus, divine honours being paid to them 
both. S ee Idomeneus. 

Another Meriones, who was ; distinguished for his 
wealth and. his avarice, was son of Aeson, and 
brother of Jason. 

MERMEROS, one of the Centaurs; also, a son 
of Medea by Jason, and a Trojan killed byAn- 
tiJochus. 

MERODACH, an idol or false god of the ancient 
Babylonians. .Jeremiah, speaking of the ruin 
of Babylon, says, “ Babylon is taken, Bel is 
confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces, her 
idols are confounded, her images are broken 
in pieces.” Who Merodach was, is uncertain, 
but it is probable lie was an ancient king of 
Babylon, because we find several kings of that 
country in whose names that of Merodach is 
contained, as Eyil-Merodach, and Merodach- 
Baladan. Ptolemy calls this king Mardocem- 
pades, and says, he began to reign at Babylon 
twenty-six years after the beginning of the era 
of Nabonassar, that is, in the year of the world 
3:283, before Christ 717. . . 

MEROPE, daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and 
one of the Pleiades. She rendered a more ob- 
iscure light than the rest, because she married 
Sisyphus, a mortal, whilst her sisters were.mar¬ 
ried to gods. Some call this obscure star Elec- 
tra, because she held her hand before her eyes, 
and would not behold the destruction of Troy. 

MEROPE, daughter of Cypsilus, and wife of 
Cresphontes,, king of Messenia, by whom she 
had three children, two of which,, with her 
husband, were put to death by Polyphontes, 
who would have compelled her to marry him 
but for her surviving son, by whom Polyphon¬ 
tes was killed. 

Besides the foregoing there. were several others 
of the name of Mcropc, viz. the daughter of 
, Oenopion, beloved by Orion; a daughter of 
Sangarius, and wife of Priam; a daughter of 
Cebrenus, and wife of Acracus, son of .Priam; 
a daughter of Erechtheus, and mother of Dae¬ 
dalus ; and a daughter of Pandarus. See Action, 
(where for Pandareus read Pandarus,) 

MEROPS, a celebrated divine of Percosus in 
Troas, predicted the death of his sons Adrastus 
and Amphius, who, neglecting their father’s 
precaution, were both killed by Diomcdes in the 
Trojan war. 
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Another Merops, king of the island of Cos, which 
was named from' him, having, by excessive 
grief for his wife, excited the pity of Juno, was 
changed by'the goddess to an eagle, and placed 
amongst the stars. 

A third Merops was the husband of Clymene, 
after she had brought forth Phaeton to the 
Sun. ' 

Merops, an adherent of Aeneas, was killed by 
Turn us. 

MEROS, a mountain in India, sacred to Jupiter, 
and, according to Pliny, the same with Nysa. 

. Meros , in Greek, signifying a thigh, it was 
thence fabled that Bacchus, who was brought 
up on this mountain, had been bred in the 

, thigh of Jupiter. 

MESAUBIUS, a servant of Eumaeus, mentioned 
in the Odyssey. 

MESOSTROPHONIAI HEMERAI, certain days 
upon which the Lesbians offered public sacri¬ 
fices. 

MESSAPUS, son of Neptune, invulnerable by 

* fire and steel, aided Turnus in opposing Ae¬ 
neas. Calabria was called Messapia from him. 

MESSENE, daughter of Triopas, and wife of Po- 
lycaon, was revered after her death by the 
Messenians as a goddess. 

MESTHLES, with ANTIPHUS, led the troops 
from Maeonia and the vicinity of Mount Tmo* 
lus, in support of Troy. 

MESTOR, son of Perseus. See Amphitryon . 

Priam and Pterilaus had each also a son of this 

9 

name. 

METABUS, tyrant of the Privernates, and fa¬ 
ther of Camilla, who, when his subjects de¬ 
prived him of his power, consecrated her to 
Diana. 

METAGE1TNIA, a Grecian festival in honour 
of Apollo, celebrated in the month Metagitnion, 
by the inhabitants of Melite, who left their ha¬ 
bitations, and settled among the Diomeans in 
Attica; whence these names, implying a re¬ 
moval from one neighbourhood to another, 
seem to have arisen. 

METANIRA, wife of Ccleus, king of Elcusis, 
who first taught the science of agriculture. 

ME1APONTUS, son of Sisyphus, and husband 
of Theana. 

METIIARME, daughter of Pigmalion, king of 
Cyprus, and mother by Cinyms of Adonis. 


METHON, son of Orpheus, dwelt in Thrace, 
and built a city there which he called after his 
own name. 

METIADUSA, daughter of Eupalamus,' wife of 
Cecrops and mother of Pandion. 

MET ION, son of Erechtheus, king of Athens, 

' by Praxithea, married Alciope, daughter of 
Mars and Aglauros. His sobs, after 1 having 
deprived Pandion of the sovereignty, were de¬ 
prived, in their turn, by the sons of Pan¬ 
dion. 

METIS, or PRUDENCE, daughter of Oceanus, 
was Jupiter’s first wife: she gave Saturn- a 
drink which made him bring up Neptune and 
Pluto, and the rest of his children whom he 
had formerly devoured. Jupiter, in his turn, 
devoured Metis whilst pregnant, and thence 
becoming pregnant himself, brought forth Pal¬ 
las from his head, at full growth, ahdin'vested 
with a complete suit of armour. 

METISCUS, the charioteer of Turnus. 

METOPE : Of this name were the wife of San- 
garius, who was mother of Hecuba ; and' the 
daughter of Ladon, who married Asopus. 

METRA, daughter of Erisichthon, and, as some 
say, wife of Autolycus, was deflowei'ed by 
Neptune. Soon after her father, having cut 
down an oak in a grove consecrated to Ceres, 
in Thessaly, was punished with such insatiable 
hunger, that to satiate it he sold all his pro¬ 
perty in vain. Metra,.in pity to his suffering, 
intreated from Neptune the faculty of chang¬ 
ing her figure at pleasure ; which being granted, 
she sometimes became a cow, a mare, or a 

4 

sheep, and to gain money for her father/ was 
disposed of as such. Mythologists explain this 
by saying that Metra was a courtezan^ who, in 
order to maintain her father, took from her 
lover a sheep, an ox, or any other animal ,* 
and that this alone gave room for the fiClion. 

METRAGYRTAE, the Galli, priests of Cybele 
so called. 

MEZENT1US, a chief in the party of Turnus. 
Virgil represents him as a monster of barba¬ 
rity, who bound the living and the dead toge¬ 
ther, till the former pined away through in¬ 
fection. He was father of Lausus, of whom 
the poet has given a beautiful character. Me- 
zentius falls by the hands of Aeneas, in the 

tenth Acncid, where; on killing Orodes, who 
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prophesied his death, he is represented as 

. despising artifice, and dying bravely. 

MICHAPOUS: so the savages in some part of 
North-America call the Supreme Being. They 
believe that Michapous created heaven, and the 
animals, whom he placed on a large bridge 
laid over the waters ; but foreseeing that these 
creatures could not live long on this bridge 
without sustenance, which they could not there 
meet with, and having at that time command 
over the heavens only, he addressed himself to 
Michinisi, god of the waters, and would have 
borrowed some land of him, in order to settle 
his creatures on.it, but Michinisi was not in¬ 
clined to grant him his request: Michapous 
thereupon sent the beaver, the otter, and the 
rat, to search for earth at the bottom of the 
sea, who brought him only a few particles of 
sand, wherewith Michapous made the whole 
terrestrial globe. The animals not agreeing 
together, Michapous destroyed them all, and 
from their putrifa&ion sprang the human 
race. One of the new created being acciden¬ 
tally separated from the rest, discovered a hut; 
here he found Michapous, who gave him a 
wife, and settled a convention of marriage be¬ 
tween them : he likewise provided wives for 
the rest of the men ; and, by this means, say 
they, the world was peopled. 

MICHINISI. See Michapous. 

MIDAS, king of Phrygia, having politely en¬ 
tertained Silenus*, a favourite of Bacchus, who 
had wandered from his master. The god, to 
requite the favour, promised to grant him what 
ever he requested. The ruling passion of Mi¬ 
das being avarice, he petitioned that all he 
touched might be turned into gold: the god 
consented, and Midas, with extreme pleasure 
every where found the effeCts of his touch ; but 
he had soon reason to repent of his folly ; for, 
wanting to eat and drink, the elements no 
sooner entered his mouth than they became 
metalline, a circumstance which obliged him 
to have recourse to Bacchus, and beseech to be 
restored to his former condition. The deity, 
as the means of obtaining his request, ordci'ed 
him to bathe in the PaClolus, whence its sands, 
becoming golden, it was called Chrysorr- 
lioas. . Some time after, Midas being consti¬ 
tuted judge between Apollo and Pan, who pre¬ 


tended to vie with him in harmony, gave ano¬ 
ther instance of his . folly, by preferring the 
music of Pan to that of Apollo, which so pro¬ 
voked the latter that he decorated the umpire 
with the ears of an ass. Midas endeavoured 
to conceal this disgrace by. his hair; but his 
barber, discovering the length of his ears, was 
prevailed upon by promises not to divulge it. 
Unable, however, to suppress the secret, and 
yet afraid to publish it, he put his mouth to a 
hole in the earth, and having whispered these 

. words, “ King Midas has the ears of an ass,” 
closed the cavity, and departed ; but, wonder¬ 
ful to relate! the reeds which grew on the spot, 
if moved by the slightest breeze, uttered the. 
same words. This fable is interpreted to mean 
that Midas, being .a tyrant, had many hearken-; 
ers and tale-bearers, by whose means he knew 
whatever was transacted; and that his turning 
all things into gold, suited well with his ty¬ 
ranny, by which his subjects were impoverished, 
for his private emolument, whilst the wealth thus 
obtained was as foolishly washed away and wast- 
ed, as it had been cruelly and wantonly gained. 

MIGARUS, son of Jupiter, by one of the Nymphs 
called Sithinides. 

MIGONITIS, an epithet of Venus, signifying 
her power in the management of love ; there^ 
fore Paris, after he had mixed embraces with 
Plelena, dedicated the first temple to Venus 
Migonites. Virgil applies to her a similar ex- 
pression. 

M1LESIUS, a surname of Apollo. 

MILETIA, daughter of Sccdasus, who, together 
with her sister sulfered violence from some 
Theban youths. 

MILETUS. See Cyanca. 

MILETUS, king of Caria, was son of Apollo 
and Acacalliis, daughter' of Minos. That 
princess having been overpowered by Apollo, 
secretly exposed her child Miletus in a forest, 
where he was suckled by wolves, and afterwards 
educated by shepherds. When grown up, Mi¬ 
letus went into Caria, where he engaged the 

■ 

affections of the princess I doth eta, and the es¬ 
teem of her father Eurytus, who gave him that 
princess in marriage, on which he succeeded 
to the throne, and built Miletum, the capital 
of Caria. He had a son named Caunus, and a 
daughter Byblis. 
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maltha, an epithet of Diana among the Phoe- ; 
niciahs, Arabians, and Cappadocians. : 

MILTIADEIA, sacrifices, with horse-races and 
other games, celebrated by' the' Cherspnesians 
in memory of Miltiades, the Athenian gene¬ 
ral. * 

MlMALLONES, Nymphs of Bacchus. SeeMae- 

nades. 

MIMANS, a Brebrycian leader, killed by Pol¬ 
lux in/ the Argonautic expedition. 

MIMAS, one of the rebel giants,-vanquished by 
Mars, according to Apollonius. 

Also the son of Amycus and Theano, bo^n on 
’ the same night with Paris, and became his 
companion. He accompanied Aeneas to Italy* 

( and s was killed by Mezentius. ! 

MINEIDES, the patronymic of the three daugh¬ 
ters of Minyas, or Mineus, king of OrchoAie- 
nos. Their names in general were Leuconoe, 
Leucippe, and Alcithoe 5 but the two former 
were called by Ovid, Clymene. and Iris. . De¬ 
riding the orgies of Bacchus, they ai*e said to 
have been .prompted with a rage after human 
flesh, and actually to have determined by lot 
which of them should give up her son. The 
lot falling ;on Leucippe, Hippasus was relin¬ 
quished and devoured by his mother and aunts, 
who were alb turned into bats. To commemo¬ 
rate this horrid, transaction, it became custo¬ 
mary .for the high priest, at the close of the 
sacrifice, to di'ive out of the temple, with a • 
drawn sword, all the women who had entered 
it> and to kill the hindmost. But see Alci- 
thoe. . 

MINEUS, a chieftain mentioned in the Aeneid. 

MINEIUS, the same with Minyas. 

MlNIiUS, or MINYAS, a Boeotian,prince, son 
of Orchomenos, who built the city so called. 

MINERVA, or PALLAS, was one of the most 
distinguished of the Heathen deities, as being 
the goddess of wisdom and science. Cicero 
mentions five of this name; one, mother of 
Apollo, or Latona,; the second^ , the offspring 
of Nilus, and worshipped at Sais in Egypt; a 
third, the child, of Jupiter’s brain,; a fourth, 
the daughter of Jupiter and Corypha, daughter 
of Ocean us, who invented chariots with four 
wheels ; and the fifth, the child of Pallas, whom 
she killed, because he attempted her chastity. 
St. Clemens, of Alexandria, of all the Fathers 


the best acquainted with antiquity* also qdmits 
five Minervas, but differs a little from Cicero 
as to their parentage. According to him, the 
first was an Athenian, and daughter of Vujean; 
the second an Egyptian, daughter of Nilus ; 
the third, qf Saturn ; the fourth, of Jupiter ; 
and the fifth/- of Pallas and Titanis. . Mluorya, 

w 

daughter of Nilus, is supposed the most an- 
.cient; but. she of. whom we here treat is Mi¬ 
nerva daughter of Jupiter. What first occurs 
is the mysteiy of this goddess’s birth, who was 
neither the produce of an infamous amour, nor 
even of the conjugal bed, but, of Jupiter’s 
brain. This god, after the war with the Ti r 
tans, being acknowledged by the other deities 
lord of the univei’se, married Metis, who. was 

accounted the.wisest of her sex; but having 

■ 

learned from Coelus, that she was to bring 
forth .a daughter of consummate wisdom, and a 
son who was fated to be one day sovereign of the 
universe, Jupiter devoured his .wife Metis. Some 
. time after, however, feeling in his head a violent 
pain, he applied to Vulcan, who, with a stroke 
of an axe, cleft asunder the skull of Jupitef, 
out of which sprung forth Minerva, fully grown 
and completely armed; insomuch that she was 
able to assist her father in the war against the 
Giants, in which she was highly distinguished. 
There are authors who give a different account. 
According to them, Jupiter was at this time 
married to Juno, and,, perceiving her barren¬ 
ness, struck his forehead in grief, three months 
after which Minerva came-forth ; they adcj also 
that Vulcan, who aCted as mid-wife, by open¬ 
ing the skull, on seeing, instead of a child, a 
virago full armed, ran away. 1,'he fiction of 

Minerva’s birth has always appeared myste- 

/ 

rious, and various conjectures have been of¬ 
fered to explain it. Some of the learned mo¬ 
derns have been of opinion, that it veiled, the 
sublimest truths in philosophy, and even the 
mystery of the Logos , by which all things were 
made; that is to say, the eternal ideas in the 
. Divine mind, which had been the model of 
whatever Omnipotent Wisdom brought into 
being. The tremendous Aegis assigned to Mi¬ 
ner,va by the poets, which no other deity could 
carry besides, was intended to figure her being 
equal in power with her father ; that her being 
called the goddess of wisdom and science, was 
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only a figurative way of saying she was the in¬ 
telligence of her father ; that the reason of con¬ 
secrating to her the owl, the serpent, and the 
cock, was to denote her vigilance, and to teach 
us that true wisdom is eternally awake ; in 
short, as fine arts are the production of the 
mind, it was but just to say,vthat she sprung 
from the brain of Jupiter. Upon the day this 
goddess was born, it rained gold in Rhodes ; 
hence the Rhodians were the first who worship¬ 
ped her, though some affirm it was because she 
taught them the art of making colossial statues. 
Her first appearance on the earth was in Libya, 
where beholding her own beauty in the lake 
Triton, she thence took her beloved name of 
Tritonis, or Tritonia. After this an annual 
ceremony was performed at this lake by the 
neighbouring virgins, who, in distinct bodies, 
attacked each other with various weapons : the 
first that fell was esteemed unchaste, and thrown 
into the lake ; but she who received most 
wounds, was borne off in triumph. These ho¬ 
nours were paid to Minerva, who had vowed 
perpetual virginity, and therefore she rejedted 
the courtship of Vulcan. She was indeed very 
delicate on this point, for she deprived Tire- 
sias of his sight, because he accidentally saw 
her bathing in the fountain of Helicon ; nor 
was she less severe to Medusa, as related under 
the articles Medusa and Ttresias. She was 
. equally jealous of her superiority in the arts 
she invented, as may be seen under Arachne .— 
One of the most remarkable of Minerva's adven¬ 
tures, was her contest with Neptune, When 
Cccrops founded Athens, it was agreed that 
whoever ©f these two deities could produce the 
. most beneficial gift to mankind, should have 
the honour of giving their name to the city.— 
Neptune, with a stroke of his trident, formed a 
horse, but Minerva causing an olive-tree to 
spring from the ground, obtained from the 
god the prize. The Athenians were much de¬ 
voted to her worship, and she had been adored 
among that people beforeCecrops credited their 
capital. Minerva was the goddess of war,wisdom, 
and arts, such as spinning, weaving, the male, 
ing of oil, music, and especially the pipe, which 
she threw away, oh seeing her checks reflected 
in the water as she played, at the same time 
declaring, that <( music was too .dear, if pur¬ 


chased at the expence of beauty.'' In a word, 
this goddess was patroness of all those sciences 
which render men useful to society and them¬ 
selves, and entitle them to the esteem of pos¬ 
terity. As conduct is opposite, in military af¬ 
fairs, to brutal valour, so Minerva is always 
by the poets placed in contrast to Mars.. Thus, 
Homer makes her side with the Greeks in the 
Trojan war, while the other deity takes the 
part of the enemy. The success is answerable 
to this disposition, and we find prudence and 
discipline victorious over valour without coun¬ 
sel, and force without direction. . Minerva was 
highly- honoured, and had several temples both 
in Greece and Italy.; . The Athenians,' who al¬ 
ways had a particular devotion to her as the 
patroness of their city, in the flourishing state 
of their republic, erected a magnificent temple 
to her by the name of Parthenis, or the virgin- 
goddess, in which , they placed her statue of 
- gold and ivory, thirty-nine feet high, wrought 
by the hand of Phidias. This temple still re¬ 
mains entire, and is turned by the Turks into a 
mosque. She had a famous temple at Sparta, 
called the brazen , because it was built entirely 
of brass. Augustus ordered a temple of the 
same form, though of different materials, to be 
built at Rome, and called it the temple of Mb 
nerva Chalcidica. The walls of this temple re¬ 
mained in the time of Fulvius Ursinus, in the 
• gardens of the Pom inf cans at Rome, whose 
convent was for this reason called Minerva's 
monastery. She had also a stately temple at 
Rome, on Mount Aventine, where her festival 
called Minervalia was celebrated for five days 
successively in the month of March, Aelian 
' mentions a temple of Minerva llias, where 
dogs were kept who fawned on all the Greeks 
that came thither, and never barked at any 
but barbarians. Another temple at Lindos 
was remarkable for a cup made of amber, which 
Helena dedicated to the goddess Minerva ; the 
story adds, that it was of the same size with one 
of Helena's breasts. Minerva was also worship¬ 
ped with particular ceremonies at Sais in 3^- 
gypt, where they hung up by night a great 
number of lamps, filled with oil mingled with 
salt, round every house, the tow swimming on 
. the surface: these burned during the whole 
night, and the festival was thence named Iht 
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lighting of lamps. Those who were from home 
at this solemnity observed the same "ceremo¬ 
nies wherever they'might be ; and lamps were 
lighted that night not only at Sais, but through¬ 
out all Egypt. The reasons of these illumina¬ 
tions, and the great respe6t paid to this night, 
were kept secret. Minerva had sometimes al¬ 
tars in common with Vulcan, sometimes with 
Mercury. The usual victim offered her was a 
white heifer never yoked. The animals sacred 
to her were the cock, the owl, and the basilisk. 
For the sacred statue of this goddess, the reader 
is referred to Palladium. —The chief solemnities 
sacred to Minerva were the Athenaea, Alaia, 
Al.otia, Arrhophoria, Niceteria, Pamboiotia, 

Panathenaia, Plynteria, Skeira, Sthenia, and 

• — 

Xynochia.—Her names were Ametor, Athena, 
Ergane, Glaucopis, Musica, Pallas, . Parthenis, 

Pylotis, and.Tritonia.«-Minerva is described 

by . the poets, and represented by the sculptors 
-and painters in a standing attitude, completely 
armed, with a composed but smiling counte- 
nance, bearing-a golden breast-plate, a spear 
in her right hand, and the aegis in her left, 
having on it the head of Medusa, entwined with 
snakes. Her helmet was usually encompassed 
with olives, to denote that peace is the end of 
war, .or rather, because that tree was sacred to 
her: at her feet is generally placed the owl or 
the cock, the former being the emblem of wis¬ 
dom, and the latter of war. “ Minerva,” says 
Mr. Spence, <f is a beauty, but a beauty , of 
the severer, kind; she has not any thing of 
the little graces, or of the softness and pretti¬ 
ness of Venus. It is that dignity, that becom¬ 
ing air, that firmness and composure, with such 
just features, and a certain sternness, that has 
much more of masculine than female in it, 
which make the distinguishing character of her 
facet This goddess, as . the ancients used to 
represent her,, is more apt to strike one with 
awe and terror, than to charm -one at first 
sight Her dress and attributes arc adapted 
to the charadter of her face. She most usually 
appeared with a helmet on her head, and a 
plume that nodded formidably in the air: in 
her right hand she shook her spear,.and in the 
other grasped her shield, with the head of the 
dying- Medusa upon it. You have the same 
figure again, with all its terrors and all its 


beauties, on her breast-plate; and sometimes, 
the goddess herself is represented as having 
living serpents about her breasts, and about 
her shoulders. The poets agree with the ar- 
" lists in this excess ; for though they sometimes 
speak of Minerva as extremely beautiful, they 
generally describe her as more terrible than 
beautiful : they never call her pretty, but 
handsome, or graceful, and give her the titles 
of the dark-complexioned goddess, the stem 
goddess, and the virago,, which, though too 
severe for her intended character, agree ex- 
a<5tly with her personal one, as it is repre¬ 
sented in the statues and gems of the ancients. 
The poets do not only speak of a certain fero- 
city and threatening turn in the eyes of Mi- 
. nerva, but the very colour of them too, it 
seems, was adapted to this chara6ter of terror. 

• Minerva, as a native or inhabitant at least of 
Africa, has a great deal of the Moor in her 
complexion, together with a very light-colour¬ 
ed eye, which must shew this the stronger. I 
do not know that any one of the poets of the 
Augustan age has touched on this particular 
colour of Minerva’s eyes, though the Greeks 
took so much notice of it as to give her one of 
the most celebrated titles (Glaucopis) among 
them from thence. Some of the Roman poets 
speak of other serpents aboutMinerva, distinct 
from those which belong to her Gorgon shield. 
Their expressions are such, that they seem to 
point at loose serpents winding at liberty 
about her breast, and appearing in very diffe¬ 
rent njanners on different occasions. Some¬ 
times they describe them as quite still and gen¬ 
tle, and at others as roused and enraged. I 
used formerly to think, that this w^s only a 
figurative way of speaking of the serpents 
wrought about the Gorgon’s head, on the 
breast-plate of Minerva, and as such a figure 
would have been perhaps too bold, I was in¬ 
clined to reckon it among the liberti.es which 
Statius is apt enough to take. It was by the 
help of some ancient gems and statues that I 
first discovered my mistake. After seeing 
them, the very lines which before seemed 
false to me, changed their look, and became 
very just, and descriptive of the appearance 
this goddess used to make in the works of the 
old artists, for in these you meet often with 
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loose Serpents, sometimes winding themselves 
along the breasts of Minerva, sometimes as en- 
raged and hissing, and standing out from it, 
and sometimes with their whole length folded 
up circle within circle, as resting or asleep; in 
short* in every action and every attitude in 
which they have been described* by any of the 

poets .” -If we enquire into the mythological 

origin of this goddess, we shall find she is no 
other than the Egyptian Isfe. under a new dress 
or form, and the same with the Pales, or the 
rural goddess of the Sabines. The Athenians, 
who. were an Egyptian colony from Sais, fol¬ 
lowed the customs of their ancestors, by par¬ 
ticularly applying themselves to raising flax for 
linen cloth, and the cultivation of the olive. 

9 • 

Now the figure worshipped at Sais, presiding 
over these arts, was a female in complete ar¬ 
mour. This, as Diodorus tells us, was, be T 
cause the inhabitants of this dynasty were both 
the best husbandmen and soldiers in Egypt.— 
In the hand of this image they placed a shield 
with a full moon depi6ted on it, surrounded 
by serpents, the emblems of'life and happi¬ 
ness, and at the feet of this symbol an owl, to 
shew it was a no6turnal sacrifice; to this they 
gave the name of Medusa, (from dush, to press , 
comes- Medusha, or Medusa, the pressing) ex¬ 
pressive of what she was designed to represent. 
The.Greeks* who were ignorant of the meaning 
of all this, chose not to annex so favourable a 
sense to the head of Medusa, which seemed to 
them an object of horror, and opened a fine 
field for poetical imagination: the pressing of 
the olives did indeed turn fruit into stones in a 
literal sense; hence they made the aegis, or 
shield of Minerva petrify all who beheld it. To 
remind the people of the importance of their 
linen manufactory, the Egyptians exposed in 
their festivals another image, bearing in .her 
right hand the beam or instrument round 
which the weavers rolled the warp of their 
cloth; this image they called Minerva (from 
manevra , a weaver's loom); there are still an¬ 
cient figures of Pallas extant which corres¬ 
pond with this idea, in the collection of prints 
made by M. de Crozat, What still heightens 
the probability of this is, that the name of 
Athena given to this goddess, is the very word 
in Egypt for the. flaxen-thread used in tlicir 


looms. Near this figure, which was to warn 
the inhabitants of the approach of the weaving 
or winter season ; they placed another of an 
inseCt, whose industry seems to have given rise 
to this art, and; which they denominated A- 
rachne, (from aracb, to make linen-cloth) as 
expressive of its application. AH these em¬ 
blems transplanted to Greece, by the genius 

• of that people, fond of the marvellous, were 
converted into real objects, and, indeed, af¬ 
forded room enough for the imagination of 
their poets to invent the fable of the change 
of Arachne to a spider. 

Minerva represents Wisdom* that is, skilful 
knowledge joined with discreet practice, and 

9 

comprehends the understanding of the noblest 
arts, the best accomplishments of the mind, 
together with all tlie virtues, but more espe¬ 
cially that-of Chastity. She is said to be born 
of Jupiter's brain, because the ingenuity of man 
did not invent the useful arts and sciences, 
which, on the contrary, were derived from the 
fountain of all wisdom. She was born armed, 
because the human soul, fortified with wisdom 
and virtue, is invincible; in danger, intrepid; 
under crosses, unbroken; in calamities, im¬ 
pregnable. She is a virgin, and accordingly, 
the sight of the deity is promised only to the 
pure. She has a severe look, and a stern coun¬ 
tenance, because wisdom and modesty find 
their reward in virtue and honour, not in the 
external shew of beauty and pleasure.. In pur¬ 
ple robes, or tattered garments; on a throne, 
or on a dunghill, the majesty of Minerva re¬ 
mains the same; the san>e ; also ‘in the decre¬ 
pitudes of old age, as in the vigour and come¬ 
liness of youth. She invented and exercised 
the art of spinning ; hence, the fair sex may 
learn, that industry is the only barrier against 
vice; the spindle and distaff are the arms of 
every virtuous woman. Anciently those in¬ 
struments Were Carried before the bride when 
she was brought to her husband's house; and 
somewhere it is a custom, at the funeral of 
women, to throw the spindle and distaiF into 
their grave. As soon as Tiresias had seen 
Minerva naked, he lost his sight. Wns it a 
punishment, or reward? Surely he had never 
seen so acutely before, for he .became a pro¬ 
phet, and knew future events long before they 
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took place. An excellent precept this, that he | 
who has once beheld the beauty of Wisdom 
clearly, loses his external sight without repin¬ 
ing ; since he enjoys the contemplation-of hea¬ 
venly obje<5ts, which are not visible to the eye. 
The owl, a bird seeing in the dark, was sacred 
toMinei'va; this’is symbolical of a wise man, 
who, scattezdng and dispelling the clouds of 
error, is clear-sighted where others are blind. 
What can the Palladium mean, an image of 
Minerva which gave security to those cities in 
which it was placed, unless that those king¬ 
doms flourish and prosper where wisdom pre¬ 
sides? We only add the inscription formerly 
to be seen in the temple of Minerva in Egypt, 
written in letters of gold; the words are full of 
mystery, yet probably contain much latent 
sense, of which let every one judge : I am 

what is, what shall be', what hath been; my 
veil hath been disclosed by none: the fruit 
which I have brought forth is this, the Sun is 

* I 

born.” I 

MI NERVAL I A, among the Romans called 
Quinquatria, were feasts celebrated in honour 
of Minerva. They began March 19th, and 
lasted flve days. The first day was spent in 
prayers to the goddess, .the rest in offering 
sacrifices, assisting at the combats of gladiators, 
and the tragedies adled on Mount Albanus, and 
reciting pieces of wit, wherein he who ex¬ 
celled was rewarded with a prize. Scholars 
had then a vacation, and made a present to 
their masters, which was called The Mincrval. 

MINOS, son of Jupiter and Euro pa, and bro¬ 
ther of Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon. After 
the death of his father, the Cretans, who thought 
him illegitimate, would not admit him as a suc¬ 
cessor to the kingdom, till he persuaded them 
it was the divine pleasure he should reign, by 
praying Neptune to give him a sign, which 
being granted, the god caused a horse to rise 
out of the sea, and he upon it ascended the 
throne. Historians say, that Minos brought 
a powerful fleet before the island, and thus 
forced the people to submit. On succeeding 
to the government, Minos married Ithonc, 
daughter of Lidtius, by whom he had two 
children, Iocastus, who succeeded him, and 
Acacallis, who, according to Diodorus, was 
married to Apollo. Others say, he married • 
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Pasiphae, daughter of Apollo, by whom he 
had Androgeus, Ariadne, and Phaedra. Minos 
governed his people with great lenity and jus¬ 
tice, and built several cities, among which is 
reckoned that of Apollonia, which Cydon, his 
grandson, afterwards embellished, and gave 
it the name of Cydonia: but nothing so much 
distinguished him as the laws he enadted for 
the Cretans, these having obtained him the 
name of one of the greatest legislators of an¬ 
tiquity. To confer the more authority on 
these laws, Minos retired to a cave of Mount 
Ida, where he feigned that Jupiter, his father, 
dictated them to him ; and eveiy time he re¬ 
turned thence a new injunction was promul¬ 
gated by him. Homer calls him Jupiter’s dis¬ 
ciple ; and Horace says he was admitted to the 
secrets of that god. Strabo and Ephorus con¬ 
tend, that Minos dwelt nine years in retire¬ 
ment in this cave, and that it was afterwards 
called the cave of Jupiter. Antiquity enter¬ 
tained the highest esteem for the institutes of 
Minos ; and the testimonies of ancient authors 
on this head are endless. It will, therefoi’e, suf¬ 
fice to observe, that Lycurgus travelled on 
purpose to Crete to colledt the laws of Minos 
for the benefit of the Lacedemonians ; and that 
Josephus, partial as he was to his own nation, 
has owned, that Minos was the only one among 
-the ancients who desei'ved to be compared to 
Moses. According .to the learned Huetius, 
Minos was the same with Moses ; but the paral¬ 
lel he draws between them is defective in many 
particulars. Minos was reputed the judge of 
the supreme court of Pluto. Aeacus judged 
the Eui’opeans; the Asiatics and Africans fell 
to the lot of Rhadamanthus; and Minos, as 
president of the infernal court, decided the 
differences which arose between these two 
puisne, judges. Minos sat on a throne by 
himself, and wielded a golden sceptre. (( In ’ 
a drawing from a picture in the Vatican Virgil, 
Minos,” says Mr. Spence, fC is sitting, which 
was one of the methods used by the statuaries 
and painters of old to characterise a judge. By 
him stands the urn used anciently in giving 
judgment. There is a line of spirits before 
him, who want his sentence, to have their pro¬ 
per place allotted to them ; and beyond him is 

one who seems to have had his case determined. 
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and to be going on to the place assigned him : 
he is met on his way by another spirit, perhaps 
formerly acquainted with him, for he takes him 
by the hand, and seems to be giving him a 
friendly welcome on his arrival to that unknown 
world. Statius speaks of Minos and Aeacus 
sitting in judgment as assessors to Pluto, in 
his palace, situated near that point where all 
the three regions of Ades meet together. I do 
not take that place to be the proper residence 
of Minos, but that he is meant to have been 
there occasionally, and to assist in council. We 
find’ by what Statius says, that the charac¬ 
ter of Minos was a good-natured chara<5ler, 
much the same with that which Plato gives 
him in his Gorgias, where he makes him pre¬ 
side over what one may call The Court of Equity 
of the other world/’ 

MINOTAURUS, or the MINOTAUR, a fabu¬ 
lous monster, much talked of by the poets. 
The story of the Minotaur is this : Minos, the 
famous lawgiver of Crete, was married to Pa- 
siphae, daughter of Apollo; and she being 
instigated by Venus, who hated the offspring 
of Apollo, conceived a brutal passion for (Tau¬ 
rus) a bull. To satiate this rage, the artificer 
Daedalus, who was then in Crete, contrived an 
artificial cow, in which Pasiphae was. placed. 
The fruit of this bestial phrenzy was the Mi¬ 
notaur, a monster half man and half bull, 
which was shut up in the Cretan Labyrinth, 
made by the same Daedalus, and there fed with 

human flesh. We are told that it had been a 

* 

custom with Minos to sacrifice to Neptune once 
a year, the most beautiful bull that could be 
found, but happening to meet with one ex¬ 
tremely handsome, he was so charmed with 
it as to offer another in its stead. Neptune 
provoked at this indignity, is said to have in¬ 
stigated Pasiphae with a passion for this bull; 
and Daedalus so far prostituted his art as to 
make it instrumental in gratifying so horrible 
a passion, the fruit of which was the Minotaur. 
Servius gives the following explication of this 
fable : Pasiphae having become enamoured of 
a young nobleman named Taurus*, Daedalus 
is said to have lent his house, during a long 
illness of Minos, for the better carrying on 
their intrigue. After a while the queen was 
delivered of two children, one of which re¬ 


sembled Minos, and the other Taurus, whence 
the conceit of the Minotaur. Dryden, in his 
translation, makes the lower parts of the Mi¬ 
notaur brutal, and the upper human, in which 
he is not only said to want the authority of 
Virgil, but also of the artists of antiquity, who 
represent the Minotaur with the head of a bull, 
and human all below. This monster was de¬ 
stroyed by Theseus, who escaped out of the 
Labyrinth, by the help of Ariadne, daughter of 
Minos. 

MINTHE. See Mentha. 

MINYEIA, a Grecian festival celebrated by 
the Orchomenians, who were called Minyae, 
and the river upon which the city was founded 
Minya, from Minyas, king* of that place, in 
memory of whom it is probable this festival was 
instituted. 

MINYTUS, one of the sons of Niobe. * 

MIRIONYMA. See Isis. 

MIRTH. See Risus. 

MISENUS, son of Aeolus, was the companion 
of He6tor, and generally fought at his side.. 
After the destru6tion of Troy he followed Ae¬ 
neas, but madly presuming to. challenge the 
gods to a trial of skill on the trumpet, Triton 
inveigled him betwixt two rocks, and over¬ 
whelmed him in the sea. 

MISERICORDIA. See Clemency . 

MISERY, one of the ill-fated children of Nox 
and Erebus. 

MITHRAS, so the ancient Persians called the 
Sun, which they worshipped as a god, and to 
which they offered horses, Strabo and Hero¬ 
dotus tell us, that of all the gods they wor¬ 
shipped the Sun only; by which we are to un¬ 
derstand, that the Sun was their principal god; 
for Plutarch informs us, that according to the 
theology of the Persians, there are three ruling 
Genii, one good and beneficent, one .evil and 
malevolent, and a third between both, called 
Mithras. Mithras, as the Persian fable re¬ 
lates, was born of a stone ; by which mytho- 
logists understand the fire, which escapes 
from a stone when stricken. Athenacus re¬ 
ports a singularity relating to the festival of 
this god among the Persians, which is, that 
the king only was allowed to get drunk, and 
to dance after the Persian manner on that 
day. Strabo says, that the Mcdcs were obliged 
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to send*the king of Persia 20,000 horses annu¬ 
ally for the solemnity of this festival. Mithras 
was stiled invincible, as appears by the follow¬ 
ing inscription: Deo Soli invicxo Mithrae, 
To the god the Sun , the invincible Mithras. There 
are many images, of Mithras, some of which 
are very remarkable. He is seen with the head 
of a lion, and the body of a man, having four 
wings, two extended towards the sky, and 
two towards the ground. Another mode 
of representing Mithras, usual at Rome 
(for the Romans adopted this god of the 
Persians, as they did those of all other nations, 
though they paid him a very different sort of 
worship from that of Apollo,) was, to paint 
him like a young man, with a Phrygian bonnet 
on his head, and in a cave, where he is striking 
a dagger into a bull’s neck, agreeable to the 
fable which makes Mithras an ox-stealer. This 
description of him is said to be symbolical of 
the properties of the sun. Ludtatius, inter¬ 
preting a passage of Statius, explains the fable 
thus: It is said the Persians were the first 

who introduced the custom of worshipping 
the Sun in caves. The Sun honoured in this 
manner is called Mithras. Because he is sub- 
je<5t to eclipses he is worshipped in caves. The 
bulls horns are to be understood of the Moon, 
who being enraged at following her brother, 
sometimes goes before him, and intercepts his 
light; but the Sun, to shew that she is inferior 
to him, gets upon a bull, grasps his horns, and 
turns them about with violence. Statius gives 
us to understand, that he speaks of the horned 
Moon.” This influence of Mithras, or the Sun, 
over the moon and stars, is mentioned by 
Claudian. Mithras, among the Romans, had 
a kind of priests who were called, 1*at res Sacro- 
rum , Fathers of the sacred mysteries ; there were 
likewise Matres Sacrorim , Mothers of the sacred 
mysteries . Porphyry tells us, the priests were 
called Leones, lions, and the priestesses, Hya- 
cnae. Other ministers of Mithras were called 
Coraccs, and PIierocoraces, that is, crows , and 
sacred crows . From these names the festivals 
of Mithras were stiled Leontica, Coracica, and 
Hierocoracica. Over all these was an arch¬ 
priest. The initiation into the mysteries of 
this gocl were very barbarous. The person to 
be initiated was to undergo several kinds of, 
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torments, to shew himself, as it were, in> 
passible. He was for several days to swim 
across a large water : he was to throw himself 
into the fire; to live a long time in a desert 
place without food; and if, after a gradation of 
punishments, to the number of four-score, he 
was found alive, he might be initiated into the 
most holy mysteries of Mithras. According 
to Vossius, Mithras is derived from the Per¬ 
sian Mither , which signifies great. 

MITYLENAION, a Grecian festival celebrated 
by the inhabitants of Mitylene, in a place 
without the city, in honour of Apollo. 

MNEME, that is. Memory , one of the original 
three Muses. 

MNEMOSYNE, the Nymph, mother of the nine 
Muses, by Jupiter. Bayle, in a note on the 
article Jupiter , represents her as the aunt of 
that- god. Her name in Greek signifies, memo¬ 
ry. Those who applied to the oracle of Tro- 
phonius were obliged to drink two sorts of 
waters, that of Lethe, to efface from the mind 
all profane thoughts, and that of Mnemosyne, 
to enable them to retain whatever they saw in 
the sacred cave. 

MNESILAUS, son of Pollux and Phoebe. • 

MNESIMACHE, a woman beloved by Eurytion. 

MNESIUS, the Paeonian, slain by Achilles. 

MNESTHES, a Greek slain by He6tor. 

MNESTPIEUS, son of Peteus, was' king of 
Athens, which he cpnquered by the help of 

Castor and Pollux, who forced Theseus out of 

9 * 

it. Muestheus led the Athenians against, Troy 
in fifty ships, and died in the island Melos, af¬ 
ter returning from, the Trojan war. /Also a 
character introduced in several hootyi of the 
Aeneid. 

MNESTIA, one of the Danaidcs. 

MNEVIS, an Egyptian god, was a divinity .of 
the same kind with the god Apis, being wor¬ 
shiped under the figure of an ox, or, to speak 
more properly, an ox itself worshipped as a 
god. As the god Apis had his x'esidence at 
at Memphis, so Mncvis resided at Heliopolis, or 
the city of the Sun, called by the Hebrews 
On. Potiphcrah, whose daughter Joseph mar¬ 
ried, was probably a priest of the god Mncvis, 
because he is in Scripture called a priest of On. 
Mnevis, according to Plutarch, was sacred to 
Osiris. His hair was always to beblack ; and he 
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had the second honours after the ox-god 
Apis. 

MODESTY. See Pudicitia. 

MOEONES, king of Phrygia, and supposed father 
of Cybele. See Cybele . 

MOEGRATES, the conductor of the Fates , a sur¬ 
name of Jupiter. 

MOGON, a deity anciently worshiped by the 
Cadeni ; inhabitants of that part of England 
called Northumberland. In the year 1607 two 
altars were taken out of the river Rhead, in¬ 
scribed to this god. The first inscription runs 
thus.: Deo Mogonti cad. ex. N. dn. Secundi- 

NUS Bf. COS. HA BIT a NCI PRIMAS TA- PRO SE ET 

suis posuit. i. e. Deo Mogonti Cadcnorium y et 
Numini Domini nostri Augusti M. G. Secundmus 
Beneficiarius Consults Habitanici Primas tap pro 
se et suis posuit. The inhabitants have a tradi¬ 
tion that the god Mogon defended the country 
a long time against a certain Soldan or Pagan 
Prince. 

MOKISSOS, an order of deities of the negroes of 
Congo, Angola, &c. in Africa. They are a kind 
of Genii or Spirits, and are in subordination to 
a superior being, called by the natives Zamban- 
Pongo, and acknowledged to be the god of 
heaven. Their idols are composed either of 
wood or stone, some few are eredted in temples 
or chapels, but the much greater part of them 
in.the public streets and highways: to these 
they make their vows, and offer up sacrifices, 
to appease their anger, or to obtain their fa¬ 
vour. Some of the' Mokissos are made in the 

% 

form of four-footed feasts, others like birds, 

■ &c. ' • . , 
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MOL El A, an Arcadian festival, so named from 
/uwAoj, a Jig hi , it being instituted in memory of 
a battle wherein Lycurgus slew Ereuthalion. 

MOL IONE, wife of Adlor, and mother of the 
Molionides. See ASlor , Motion ides. 

MOLIONIDES, the two sons of A<5lor and Mo- 

_ _ _ ft 

lione, Eurytus and Ctcatus. Some pretend 
that Adlor was only their reputed father, and 
that Neptune was their real: others, diredtly 
contrary,make Adtor the truc,apd Neptune the 
reputed father. The two Mol ion ides were the 
bravest men of their times, and to them Au- 
geas gave the command of his troops when he 
was informed that Hercules was come to attack 
him. Hercules falling ill at the commence¬ 


ment of the expedition, would gladly have made 
a peace with the Molionides, but they be¬ 
ing apprized of his indisposition, seized the 
favourable moment, surprised his army, and oc¬ 
casioned great slaughter. Hercules recovering, 
some time after attacked the Molionides by- 
stratagem (he lying in ambush for them at 
Cleone, when they were going with the Elians 
to assist at the general sacrifices of Greece, du¬ 
ring the celebration of the Isthmian Gaines) and 
killed them. This we learn from Apollo- 
dorus. Pausanius does not ascribe want of 
success on the part of Hercules, and the neces¬ 
sity which obliged him to use treachery against 
these enemies, either to illness or the unfair 
measures of the Molionides, but solely >to their 
valour. Their mother Molione exerted herself 
with so much diligence in discovering the au¬ 
thors of their assassination, that she unravelled 
the whole secret; but the Argians having re¬ 
fused to deliver Hercules, who at that time re¬ 
sided at Tirynthus, to the Eleans; they next de¬ 
manded of the Corinthians that the Argians 
should be excluded from the Isthmian Games. 
Their request however being denied, Molione 
laid a cm se upon all such Eleans as should assist 
at those games. This made so strong an impres¬ 
sion upon them, that even in the days of Pau- 
sanias the wrestlers of that nation abstained 
from frequenting them. The Molionides had 
married the two daughters of Dexamenus king 
of Olene : each of them left a son ; that of Eu¬ 
rytus was named Talpius, and that of Cteatus 
Amphimachus. After the death of Augeas they 
reigned in conjundtion with his son Agast- 
hencs. The sequel of the fable represents the 
Molionides as two characters, who had two 
heads, four hands, and four feet, issuing from 
one body : that one of them held the reins, 
and the other the whip; that they agreed per¬ 
fectly well with one another ; and that Hercu¬ 
les could never overcome them but by strata¬ 
gem. Some have given out that these two bro¬ 
thers were produced from a silver egg. The 
inventors of the fable probably meant by this 
emblem, to represent the power of concord. 

MOLOCH, a false god of the Ammonites, who 
dedicated their children to him by making 
them pass through the fire. There arc various 
opinions concerning this method of consccru- 
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tit>n : some think the children leaped over a 
fire sacred to Moloch; Some that they passed 
between two fires; and others that they were 
really burnt in the fire by way of sacrifice to this 
god. There is foundation for each of these opini¬ 
ons : for, first, it was usual among the Pagans to 
lustrate or purify with fire; and, in the next 
place, it is expressly said that the inhabitants of 
Sepharvaim burnt their children in the fire to A- 
namelech and Adramelech, much such deities 
as the Moloch of the Ammonites. Solomon built 
a temple to Moloch, upon the Mount of Olives ; 
and Manasseh, a long time after, imitated his 
impiety, by making his son pass through the 
fire in honour of Moloch. It was chiefly in the 
valley of Tophet and Hinnom, to the east of Je¬ 
rusalem, that the Israelites paid their idolatrous 
worship to this false divinity of the Ammonites. 
The Rabbins assure us that the image of Mo¬ 
loch was of brass, sitting upon a throne of the 
same metal, adorned with a royal crown, hav¬ 
ing the head of a calf, and his arms extended: 
they add, that when children were offei’ed to 
him they heated the statue within by a great 
fire ; and when it was burning hot they put 
the miserable vidtirn within his arms, where it 
was soon consumed by the violence of the heat. 
They tell us this idol had seven chapels; he 
who offered a bird entered into the first cha¬ 
pel ; he who offered a Iamb into the second ; 
he who presented a sheep went into the third ; 
he who brought a calf into the fourth ; he who 
offered a steer, entered into the fifth; he who 
sacrificed an ox into the sixth ; and, lastly, 
that the seventh was destined for those who 
offered up their own children There are va¬ 
rious sentiments concerning the relation of 
Moloch to the other Pagan divinities: some 
believe he was the same with Saturn ; some 
with Mercury ; some with Mars ; others with 
Mithras ; others with Venus ; and, lastly, the 
Sun, or King of Heaven. Moloch was like¬ 
wise called Milkom, as appears from what is 
said of Solomon, “that he went after Ashtaroth 
the abomination of the Zidonians, and Milkom, 
the abomination of the Ammonites.” 


MOLORCHUS, ail old shepherd of Argos who 
entertained Hercules kindly, in reward for 
which, that Hero killed the Ncnmean or Cleo- 
ncan lion which ravaged the country ; whence 


festival days were instituted in his honour, and 
called from him Molorchian Days. 

MOLOSSUS, son of Pyrrhus and Andromache: 
from him, according to Euripides, the kings' 
of Molossia were descended, although Pausa- 
nias represents them as descending from Pie- 
lus, brother of Molossus by the same parents. 
In the thirteenth book of Ovid’s* Metamor¬ 
phoses, we are told of the sons of king Molos¬ 
sus, that they might not be consumed in flames, 
were transformed into birds. Who thisJVTo- 
lossus of Ovid or his sons were, is not known. 

Molossus was also a surname of Jupiter, in E- 

pirus. 

MOLPADIA, One of the Amazons. 

MOLUS, son of Deucalion. 

Also a Cretan, father of Meriones. 

MOMUS, son of Somnus and Nox, was the god 
of pleasantry and wit, or rather the jester of 
the celestial assembly; for, like other mo- 
narchs, it was but reasonable that Jupiter too - 
should have his fool. We have an instance 
of Momus’s fantastic humour in the contest be¬ 
tween Neptune, Minerva and Vulcan, for 
skill. The first had made a bull, the second 
a house, and the third a man. Mom us found 
fault with them all. He disliked the bull, be¬ 
cause his horns were not placed before his eyes, 
that he might give a surer blow: he condemn¬ 
ed Minerva’s house because it was immove¬ 
able, and so could not be taken away if placed 
in a bad neighbourhood; and in regard to Vul¬ 
can’s man, he said lie ought to have made a 
window in his breast, by which his heart might 
be seen, and his secrets discovered. I 

MOERA. See Mera . / 

MONEGUS, a Colchian commander killed by 
Jason. 

MONET A, an epithet of Juno. Suidas says 
this name was given the goddess because she 
had promised the Romans that they should not 
want money in the war with Pyrrhus, after 
which they built a temple to her inscribed Jli¬ 
no ni Monetae , where their public treasures were 
kept: but Cicero, Livy, and other historians, 
say, she had this name because, a little before the 
taking of Rome by the Gauls, a voice, accom¬ 
panied by an earthquake, came from Juno’s 
temple, which gave the Romans warning, or 
advice, to avert the misfortune which threat- . 
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ened them by offering a sow with young, upon 
which the Dictator Camillus vowed to build a 
temple to the goddess under the title of Mo- 
neta. The temple of Juno Moneta became 
-. afterwards a public mint, where the Romans 
coined their money, which was thence called 
Moneta. A medal of the Carisian family re¬ 
presents the head of the goddess with the in¬ 
scription Moneta, and on the reverse a ham¬ 
mer, anvil, and dye, the necessary implements 
of coining, with this inscription, T. Carisius, 
who perhaps had the supei'intendance and di- 
re<5tion of the mint. 

MONEY. See Pecunia. 

MONOPHAGE, sacrifices in Aegina. 

MONSTERS OF HELL. See Tityus , Phlcgyas , 
Ixion, Sisyphus , Salrnoneus , Tantalus , Belides , 
&c. 

MONTHS, the months are spoken of personally 
by the poets, and December, in particular, is 
described by one of them in a drunken attitude, 
which, by the way,” says Mr. Spence, €€ would 
scarce be less proper for the mirth of our 
Christmas, in some parts, than it was for the 
Saturnalia of old at Rome.” The same au¬ 
thor adds, in a note, Statius (in allusion to the 
months being spoken of personally) in speak¬ 
ing of a temple of Hercules, which, though a 
very noble work, was begun and finished in 
the compass of a year. It seems by him, as if 
the artist had taken a hint from thence, to re¬ 
present the year in his chariot, and the figures 
of the twelve months in a little circle round 
it, as the zodiacal figures are often round Sol, 
on the folding-doors of the temple.” The 
twelve celestial deities were believed to preside 
over the twelve months; Juno had January, 
Neptune February, Minerva March, Venus 
April, Apollo May, Mercury June, Jupiter 
July, Ceres August, Vulcan September, Mars 
Odtobcr, Diana November, and Vesta De¬ 
cember. 


MONYCHUS, a powerful giant, who could root 
up trees, and hurl them like a javelin. 

MOON. See Diana . 

MOPSE, one of the five Sirens. 

MOPSUS. There were two principal persons of 
this name among the ancients ; the one son of: 
Ampycus and Chloris, the other son of Tire- 
. sins, or, according to others, of Apollo and’ 


Manto, daughter of Tiresias. Mopsus, son of 
Ampycus, was educated by Apollo in the 
science of augury, and advanced himself great¬ 
ly by that science during the expedition of the 
Argonauts. He was surnamed the Titaresian, 
from the name of his country, which was that 
of Lapitha in Thessaly. It was not in his own 
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country that this Mopsus obtained his principal 
glory, but in Africa ; for having lost his right 
course in his return on the Argonautic voyage 
from Colchis, he there landed, and died of the 
bite of a serpent. They say he was interred 
near Teuchria, one of the cities of Pontapolis, 
and honoured with a temple in the province 
of Cyrene, which became famous for an oracle, 
the first institution of which is ascribed to Bat- 
tus the Cyrenian. Ammianus .Marcellinus 
tells us that the heroic manes of Mopsus, who 
was interred in Africa, appeased many sorts 
of pains, and, for the most part, cured them. 
But this historian has inadvertently confounded 
Mopsus the Argonaut, the subjedt of this ar¬ 
ticle, with Mopsus, son or grandson of Tire- 
sias, the objedt of the ensuing. 

MOPSUS, son of Tiresias, or of Apollo and 
Manto, daughter of Tiresias. Strabo in his 
ninth book makes him son of the former, and 
jfn his thirteenth and fourteenth of the latter, 
whilst Pausanias makes him son of Manto and 
Rhacius, the head of a colony which had been 
transplanted from Crete into Asia. It is im¬ 
possible to reconcile any part of this with his 
being king of Argos, or with the national epi¬ 
thet of Argian, which has been given him: 
for if we consider that Tiresias was a Theban, 
and at the same time refledl upon the terrible 
and cruel war which those of Argos twice 
raised against the Thebans, we shall find it 
hard to conceive how his son should be called 
an Argian ; or, if Manto were priestess at 
Delphi, and Apollo had been father of Mop¬ 
sus, how that Mopsus should be stilcd the 
Argian ? or why he bore that title if he were 
the fruit of a marriage between her and Rlia- 
cius in Asia? Yet, however this were, Cicero 
assures us he was king of Argos. All who 
mention this Mopsus make him a great master 
in the art of divination : they pretend that lie 
broke the heart of Calchas, the famous Calcliasl 
who was superintendant of the augurs, during 
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the Trojan war. In contending with him for 
superiority in the art of soothsaying, a full ac¬ 
count of which contest may be seen under Cal- 
cbas . Mops us, though victorious in this, is 
said to have lost his life in a different contest, 
it being reported that he and Amphilochus de¬ 
parted from Troy to build the city of Mall us, 
in Cilicia, where Amphilochus left him to go 
to Argos, but not finding what he there ex¬ 
pected, he rejoined Mopsus, who now refused 

him admittance, in consequence of which they 

* 

fought, and each killed his opponent. Their 
tombs, shewn at Margasa, near the river Py- 
ramus, are described as so situated that the one 
could not be seen from the other. It is certain 
that Cilicia was not the most inconsiderable 
scene where Mopsus distinguished himself; he 
built cities in that country, and that which was 
called Mopsustia had a particular relation to 
his person. In Cilicia, divine honours were 
paid him, and he is there supposed to have de¬ 
livered oracles. He is believed to have left 
three daughters, Rhode, Meliade, and Pam- 
phylia, but by what mother is not known. See 
Caleb as, Amphilochus , Manto . 

MORGION, son of Vulcan, by Aglaeia one of the 
Graces. 

MORPHEUS, one of the ministers or attendants 
of Somnus, god of sleep, whom Ovid calls the 
most placid of all the deities. The particular 
office of Morpheus was, in raising a phantasm 
or dream, to mimic the actions, habits, and 
gestures of men ; whereas Phobetor and Phan- 
tasus, two other ministers of sleep were em¬ 
ployed, the first in raising the images of ani¬ 
mals, the last the pictures of rivers, moun¬ 
tains, and inanimate things. Morpheus is re¬ 
presented by the ancient statuaries under the 
figure of a boy asleep, with a bundle of poppy 
in his hand; and in black marble, from the 
relation which it bears to night. See Som¬ 
nus, 

MORS. See Death. 

MORTA, one of the'Fates, so called by the Ro¬ 
mans. 

MORYS, a Trojan killed by Meriones. 

MOTACILLA, daughter of Suadcla, Jioped to 
have enticed Jupiter to her embraces by her 
love-potions, but Juno becoming apprehen¬ 
sive of the design, turned her into a bird. 


which the Greeks called lynx. Circe made 
great use of the flesh of the bird Motacilla in 
her enchantments; especially such as were to 
incite love. 

MOTHER-GODDESSES. The Pagans gave the 
name of Mothers to certain goddesses of the 
first rank, particularly to Cybele, Juno, and 
Vesta. Cicero speaks of a famous temple ere<5t- 
ed in the city of Engyum, in Sicily, to the 
Great Mother, or simply to the Mothers. The 
Engyans confidentlyaffirmed, that certain god¬ 
desses, called The Mothers, frequently ap¬ 
peared there. In this temple were shewn 
javelins and brazen helmits, with .inscriptions 
which made it believed, that Meriones and 
Ulysses had consecrated them to the goddesses. 
The Mothers. 

MOUNTAIN DEITIES, or GENII. Not only 
cities of old were represented personally, but 
every house and family had its presiding deities. 
If we step from the cities of the ancients and 
their houses to the country, we shall find that 
too stocked with imaginary beings. No part of 
nature was so barren as not to afford its deity. 
Mountains and rocks were turned into person¬ 
ages. The Genii of mountains, as well as of 
cities, were carried in the triumphs of the Ro- 
generals, and the figures of them are still 
to be met with in the remains of the artists, 
more frequently perhaps than has been gene¬ 
rally imagined. Under this article we shall 
include what relates to these from the Poly- 
metis of Mr. Spence.-The Genius of 

Mons Palatinus, makes its appearance ,on a 

* 

famous altar belonging to the Melline family 
at Rome.- Mons Caelius is in another re¬ 

lievo, together with Jupiter Coelius, and both 
their names engraved under their figures. 

The Monte Citorio is wrought on the base of 
that great column which was lying on a hill 
of the same name, and which has lately been 

set up there.- MountTaurus appears much 

in the same manner in a fine relievo in the 
Capitol, taken from the triumphal arch which 

stood formerly on the Corso at Rome.-The 

Genius of Mount Ida, (or of one of the hills at 
least belonging to that chain of mountains) is 
represented in a line relievo in the Medici gar¬ 
dens.-The head of Timoiajs, a Mountain 

deity of Asia, and the whole figure of Rhodoi 
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in Thrace, appear on medals. I mention only 
what I have seen, and no doubt there are a 

great many others.--Ovid has a description 

of Mount Atlas, in a personal state, and there 
is another in Virgil, from which one might 
form a very good idea of a fountain-statue, as 
perhaps it was originally taken for one; how¬ 
ever that be, the most usual way of represent¬ 
ing Atlas among the ancient artists, as well as 
the modern, was, probably, as supporting a 
globe.—The fine Medici relievo, which, though 
it has suffered so much in many parts of it, I 
look upon as one of the most noble remains of 
antiquity. It is stocked with a great variety 
. of imaginary beings, among which there is one 
Mountain-deity at least. This relievo con¬ 
tains two distinCt stories, told too very dis- 
tin<5tly, but connected together as cause and 
efFeCt. The first is, the famous Judgment of 
Paris, in which that young Trojan prince, 
though then looked upon only as a shepherd, 
prefers the goddess of Pleasure to the goddesses 
of Honour and Wisdom ; and the second seems 
to be Jupiter’s giving his decree for the de¬ 
struction of Troy, and the removal of the seat 
of empire from Asia into Greece, which great 
revolution was anciently looked upon as the 
fatal consequence of so imprudent a choice.— 
In this relievo you see Paris with his long 
dress and Phrygian bonnet, sitting on a rock, 
and his sheep and cattle round about him : be¬ 
hind him are two Dryads, (or rather Oreads, 
for that, I think, is the more proper name for 
the Nymphs of the Mountains), and before him 
stand Juno, Minerva, and Venus, introduced 
by Mercury. It is but the beginning of the 
story, for they are yet clothed : however, there 
is a figure of Victory hovering over Venus, 
(and which, I imagine, originally held a crown 
of laurel in her hand), to shew which way his 
determination inclined at last. This is what 
I call the first story in this relievo, and what 
is contained distinctly in the former part of 
it. In the other part you see Jupiter seated 
on high, and in great state; his feet arc sup¬ 
ported by a Genius rising a little above breast- 
high out of part of a rock, and holding a 
veil almost straight over his head. This I 
take to be the Genius of Mount Ida, or rather 
of one of the risings in the range of hills called 


in general by that name, as the veil which he 
holds over his head may signify the clouds that 
rest so often on the tops of such high moun¬ 
tains. Under this mountain deity are two 
river-gods, which may probably be meant of 
Simois and Scamander, both of which rivers 

j 

have their source from Mount Ida, with a water 
nymph on one side of them, and a lady (with 
her hair falling loose, and with a great deal of 
distress in the air of her face) resting on a 
piece of rock, on the other. This may possi¬ 
bly be the Genius of Asia, from whom the em¬ 
pire was to depart, in consequence of Paris’s 
judgment. Venus is the principal figure be¬ 
low, and is introduced to the throne of Jupiter 
by Victory, in the very same attidude in which 
she is described by Ovid on this occasion. 
There are several other figures in this part of 
the relievo, who generally bear some relation 
to the subject, though they are not so nearly 
concerned in it as the former. Among these 
Mars is distinguished by the eagerness of his 
look, and the cruel sort of joy expressed in it, 
for the slaughter that must ensue before so 
great a change can be brought. about. The 
heads of Juno and Minerva appear here in a 
line above that of Venus. The former looks 
on Mars, and seems to be giving; him some 
orders, as the latter keeps her eye fixed upon 
Jupiter, and seems to be demanding the ap¬ 
pointed Vengeance of him. The goddess be¬ 
hind Jupiter (with one of her breasts quite 
bare) looks alarmed and concerned, as the 
deities of the Trojan or Asiatic party generally 
are in this piece. Apollo may appear there in 
the midst, with the zodiac over his head, be¬ 
cause it is time that brings about all the revo¬ 
lutions decreed by Jupiter, as Diana may have 
a place here for the same reason. Mercury 
stands by Jupiter, as the messenger already 
employed in this affair, or to be sent with far-t 
ther orders ; and Castor and Pollux may be in¬ 
troduced as the brothers of Helena, the imme¬ 
diate cause of the war’which was to bring 
about this great revolution: they arc ex¬ 
tremely alike here, as they arc in all their 
figures, and are to be distinguished only 
by their different attitudes. He of the two 
who is next to Jupiter, and regards him 
with so much attention, I should think Is Pol- 
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lux, the twin-brother of Helena, and son of 
Jupiter ; and he who turns from Jupiter, and 
looks downwards, may be Castor, who was 
only the son of a mere mortal father, as well as 
mother. This I take to be the intention of the 
artist in the second part of this relievo, which, 
though it is so fine, and on so great a subje<5t, 
has never been published or explained by any 
one that I know of. The face of the Mountain- 
Genius who supports Jupiter has some concern 
in it, as I was saying all the deities of the Tro¬ 
jan party have; and, indeed, Jupiter himself 
looks with some concern, at granting a decree 
which was to be followed with so much slaugh¬ 
ter, and to end in the ruin of a whole nation 
that had been formerly so dear to him.—Was 
this mountain-deity a female, I should call it 
Ida, without any manner of reserve, because 
the scene of Paris’s judgment was at the 
foot of that mountain, and because Homer 
so often describes Jupiter as sitting on the 
top of it, to observe the struggle for • em¬ 
pire between the Trojans and Greeks. The 
Roman poets scarce say any thing in a personal 
manner of Mount Ida, unless possibly Virgil 
may be understood in that manner, where he 
is speaking of the figures wrought on the fore¬ 
part of Aeneas’s ship. Virgil speaks of Timo- 
lusin a manner that cannot be understood 
liberally of a mountain ; but is very proper if 
taken personally ; and Ovid describes the same 
deity as sitting judge in the dispute between 
Pan and Apollo, whether the pipe or lyre was 
the finer instrument. Ovid says, that on this 
occasion he was crowned with an oak only, hav¬ 
ing taken away the other branches that were 
about his head. I have never seen any whole 
figure of Timolus, but his head is on the re¬ 
verse of a Greek medal: he is there crowned 
with vine-branches, which agree very well with 
the character which Virgil gives of the moun¬ 
tain he presides over. There are some among 
these mountain-deities who should be females, 
as Rhodope in particular. These must have 
been represented in statues as of a large size, 
and sometimes, no doubt, there were vast 
colossal figures of this Rhodope, and of the 
other goddesses of mountains. As the ancients 
were familiarly acquainted with this sort of 
figures, I have sometimes thought that the 
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known fable of the mountain in labour carried 
a very different idea with it originally from 
what is generally annexed to it at present. I 
always used to think it a very preposterous de¬ 
sign for a fable, and could see nothing either 
in nature, or in the imaginary world of the 
poets (which is a kind of second nature) where¬ 
on they could ground such an imagination; 
but when one considers that they had a settled 
notion of old of such gigantic ladies as presid¬ 
ing over mountains, to suppose one of these 
in labour; and after all her vast pangs and 
groans, to produce only so very small ah ani¬ 
mal, is no inconsistent thought like the other, 
and is extremely better fitted for true ridicule. 
The large size of the statues for the mountain- 
deities in general will help to account too for 
several similes of the ancient poets, in which 
they compare their heroes to mountains; as 
in the twelfth Aeneid, when Aeneas is going 
to engage Turnus. This simile cannot be 
understood literally of those mountains, or will 
at least become much more poetical and just 
: if you understand it of the deities supposed to 
preside over them, whose statues were often of 
a vast size among the ancients, as they are 
sometimes even among the moderns. I never 
met with any ancient figure of Father Afen- 
ninus ; but that famous modern one of him by 
John de Bologna, at a seat of the Great Duke’s 
near Florence, which, if it stood up would be 
above sixty feet high. As the ancients" were 
much more magnificent in their works of art 
than the moderns, they had probably figures of 
mountain-deities even much larger than this; 
and there was adtually a proposal made by Di¬ 
nocrates, one of their artists, to Alexander the 
Great, for forming the whole mountain of A- 
thos into a statue, which would have been so 
large, that it would have held a city in one of 
its hands, and a river in the other. 

MULCIBER, MULCIFER, epithets of Vulcan, 
because he taught the art of softening iron by 
the heat of the forge, 

MULIEBRIS, a title of Fortune, because the 
mother and wife of Coriolanus saved the city 
of Rome; and when her image was consecrated 
in their presence, it is said to have twice spoken 
these words : Matrons ye have dedicated me as ye 
should do. It was not lawful, however, for all 
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matrons to touch this image ; but those only 
who had not been twice married. 

MULIUS. Of this name were two. Trojans; 
one killed by Patroclus, the other by Achilles. 

MUNITUS, son of Acamas and Laodice, daugh¬ 
ter of Priam, king of Troy. He followed his 
father into Thrace, and died there by the bite 
of a serpent. Plutarch calls him Munychus, and 
makes him son of Demophoon and Laodice.— 
See Acamas. 

MUNYCHIA, an anniversary solemnity observ¬ 
ed at Athens, on the 16 th day of the month 
Munychion, in honour of Diana, surnamed 
Munychia, either from Munychus, son of Pen- 
tacleus, or from a part of the Piroeus, called 
Munychia, where the goddess had a temple to 
which the Athenians allowed the privileges of 
a sanctuary.- At this solemnity they offered 
cakes called in Greek that is, shining 

on all sides > either because they were attended 
with lighted torches, or because they were of¬ 
fered at the time of full moon ; that being the 
day of the festival. The feast was instituted 
in memory of the victory gained by Themesto- 
cles over the Persian fleet at Salamis, which 
happened at the time of the full'moon ; and it 
was consecrated to Diana, who is the same 
with the moon. 

MUNYCHUS. See Munychia. 

MURCIA, the goddess of Idleness. The name 
is taken from mu reus, or murcidus , an obsolete 

a dull, slothful, or lazy per- 

% 

son. Some authors confound her with Venus, 
and pretend she was called Murcia by mistake, 
instead of Murtea, from murla, an old Latin 
word signifyinga myrtle-tree; that plant being 
dedicated to Venus. The statues of this god¬ 
dess were always covered with dirt and moss, 
to express her idleness and negligence. Mur¬ 
cia had a temple at Rome, at the foot of Mount 
Aventine. It must be observed that Livy.and 
Pliny have given the name of Murcia to Venus 
also. 

MURHENUS, an associate of Turn us, killed by 
Aeneas. 

MtJS AE, the Muses. This celebrated sisterhood 
is said to have been the daughters of Jupiter 
and Mnemosyne, though some think them 
more ancient than Jupiter, and the offspring 
of Coelus, At first they were reckoned no 


word, signifying 


more than.three, Mneme, Aaede,- and.Melete, 
that is. Memory, Singing, and Meditation, 
others add a fourth, called Thelexiope. Ac¬ 
cording to some authors there were but three 
original Muses, because sound , out of which 
singing is formed, is naturally threefold, either 
made by the voice alone, by blowing, as on 
pipes, or by striking, as on citterns and drums; 
or because there are three tones, the bass, the 

tenor, and the treble ; or because three is the 

^ • « • v ^ # 

most perfect of numbers ; or, lastly, because 
all the sciences are distributed into three ge- 

• , * " * . " o 

neral parts, philosophy, rhetoric, and mathe¬ 
matics ; and each three parts is subdivided 
into three other parts ; philosophy into logic, 
ethics, and physics ; rhetoric into the demon¬ 
strative, deliberative, and judicial; and ma¬ 
thematics into music, geometry, and arithme¬ 
tic ; whence it is said that the ancients reckon- 

■ 

ed not only three Muses, but nine. Others 

give a different reason for the latter number, 

♦ 

viz. that the citizens of Sicyon having appoint¬ 
ed three skilful sculptors to execute statues of 
the Muses, promised to sele6l the three best 
of the nine ; but the whole being finished in so 
masterly a stile as to preclude the judges from, 
determining their preference, the nine were 
placed in the temple of Apollo ; and the Muses 

were counted to consist of that number. Others 

• ■» 

make these nine statues the workmanship of one 
artist, who, by mistaking his orders, made 
three figures of each Muse, instead of one.— 
The Muses were believed to have been born on 

9 

Mount Pierus, and educated by Eupheme.— 
In general they were considered as the tutelar 
goddesses of sacred festivals and banquets, and 
the patronesses of polite and useful arts. They 
supported virtue in distress, and preserved 
worthy actions from oblivion. Homer calls 
them superintendants and correctors of man¬ 
ners. In respect to the sciences, these sisters 
had each their several province ; though poetry 
seemed more immediately under their united 
protection. That the Muses, though said to 
be virgins, were no enemies to* love, may be 
inferred from Calliope and Terpsichore having 
yielded to Apollo. If their compliance were 
owing to the resentment of Venus, who to re¬ 
venge the death of her favourite Adonis, which 
it is said the Muses odcasioned, inflamed them 
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with love, itmust be owned that they have since 


been sufficiently devoted to her service: yet 
the virginity of the Muses, a subject much can¬ 
vassed by ancient writers, is acquiesced in by 
most. But however this question be decided, 
it is certain that they were not free from re- 
venge. [[See the articles Sirens and Thamyris. J 
These divinities, formerly called Mosae, were 
so named from a Greek word signifying to en¬ 
quire ; because by enquiring of them, the sciences 
might be learnt. Others say they had their 
name from their resemblance, because there is 
a similitude, an affinity, and relation, betwixt 
all the sciences, in which they agree together, 
and are united with each other ; for which rea¬ 
son they are often painted with their hands 
joined, dancing in a circle round Apollo their 
leader. Thus they were depicted by the pencil 
of nature on an agate which Pyrrhus wore in a 
ring; for such is said to have been the represen¬ 
tation of the nine Muses and Apollo, exhibited 
by the stone, the god himself holding his harp, 
and each Muse bearing her particular distinc¬ 
tion. 

The Muses had sundry names in common : they 
were called Aganippeae, or Aganippides, Ao- 
nides, Camaenae, Castalides, Citheriades, or 
Citherides, Heliconiades, or Heliconides, Hip- 
pocrenides, Libethride®, Parnassides, Pega- 
sides, Pierides, Pimplistes, and Thespeades. 

The Muses were represented crowned with flow¬ 
ers, or wreaths of palm, each holding some in¬ 
strument, or emblem of the science or art over 
which she presided. They were depicted as in 
the bloom of youth ; and the bird sacred to 
them was the swan, probably because that bird 
was consecrated to their sovereign Apollo. 
There was a fountain of the Muses near Rome, 
in the meadow where Nujma used to meet the 
goddess Egeria; the care of which, and of the 
worship paid to the Muses, was intrusted to 
the Vestal Virgins. The order of the nine 
Muses seems to have been arbitrary, and en¬ 
tirely left to the artist appointed to represent 
them. Were any order to be followed, that of 
their names prefixed to the nine books of He¬ 
rodotus would certainly be of the greatest au¬ 
thority, as that discrimination was appointed 
by the decree of all Greece assembled at the 
1 Olympic Games, That arrangement is thus. 


Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene,T erpsichore, 
Erato, Polyhymnia, Urania, Calliope y but in 
the inscription of Ausonius for a relievo of the 
nine Muses the arrangement was different: 
Clio, Melpomene, Thalia, Euterpe, Terpsi- 
: chore, Erato, Calliopey Urania, Polyhymnia. 
“ As to the Muses in general,” says MivSpehce, 
“it is remarkable that the poets say but little 
of them in a descriptive way ; much less than 
might indeed be expeCted from deities to whom 
they were so particularly obliged. Where they 
• do speak of them* it is generally something in 
relation to themselves; thus Statius gives us an 
image of all the Muses together, mourning 
over a dead poet in silence, and another of 
Calliope as receiving Lucan kindly at his birth. 
Horace has much such another idea of Melpo- 

• # I ^ «* j l 

mene on a like occasion. The Muses were a 

> 

frequent ornament for their libraries of old, as 
well as the heads of philosophers and poets. 
We see them often too on tombs, and they had 
a more particular propriety there, if the per- 
- sons interred in them were either ppets, or 
philosophers, or musicians, or astronomers. 

On these you often meet with the whole choir 
of the Muses, with some other deity that had. 
some relation to them in the midst of them ; 
sometimes the Hercules Musaruni, sometimes 
Minerva, and sometimes Apollo. The last was 
the case in the relievo for which Ausonius wrote 
his inscription, where he gives us the reason 
why Apollo is placed in the midst of tfyem. 
Mentis Apollineae vis has movet undique Musas : 
In medio residens complcdtitur omnia Phoebus j. 
There is a sarcopha-gus in the Justinianj, palace 
of Rome, which represents Apollo standing in 
the midst of the Muses, just as he is described 
by Ausonius, and with his lyre in his hand.” 

In addition to these observations it may be re¬ 
marked, that the Muses are exhibited on dif¬ 
ferent monuments with greater variety of dc. 
meanour, attitude, and aCHon, than any other 
Nymphs. Melpomene, the tragic Muse, is 
distinguished from Thalia, the comic, inde¬ 
pendant of the attributes characteristic of each ; 
and Thalia, without particularly naming the 
rest, materially differs from Erato add Terp¬ 
sichore, who preside over dancing. The cha¬ 
racter and gesture of the two last might have 
corrected the error of those who mad 
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dess of flowers of the celebrated statue in the i of Hero and Leander to this Musaeus ; but it 


court of the Farnese palace, which holds up 
in her right hand her under garments, in the 
.manner of young dancers. It should be re¬ 
membered that the Greeks had no Flora, and 
that the garland of flowers in the left hand is 
modern.—Perhaps the two most perfect in¬ 
stances which ancient art has left of sublime and 
attractive grace may be seen in the Muse, larger 
than life, preserved in the Barberini palace, 
holding the lyre called barbyton ; and in the 
Pope’s garden at the Quirinal with a similar 
lyre and adjustment. 

If we have recourse to the expounders of fable, for 
the origin of these deities, we are told that they 
sprung from the nine emblematical figures 
which were exhibited among the Egyptians to 
denote the nine months during which that 
country was freed from the inundation, each 
of which had some instrument or symbol pecu¬ 
liar to the business of her month ; as a pair of 
compasses, a flute, a mask, a trumpet, &c. 
and that all these images were purely hierogly- 
phical, to instruct the people in what they should 
do, on which account, that their use might be 
known, they were called the nine Muses ; from 
the word Mose, that is, saved , or disengaged from 
the waters, whence the name Moses given to 
the Hebrew lawgiver : thus near did the Phoe¬ 
nician and Egyptian languages agree, which, 
with some small difference of pronunciation 
only made two different tongues. The Greeks, 
who adopted this group of emblems as so many 
real divinities, took care to give each a parti¬ 
cular name suited to the instruments they bore, 
which threw a new disguise on the truth. 

MUSAEA, or MTJSEIA, festivals holden in 
honour of the Muses, at several places in 
Greece, especially among the Thespians, where 
solemn games were celebrated every fifth year. 
The Macedonians had also a festival in honour 
of Jupiter and the Muses, which was first in¬ 
stituted by king Archelaus, and celebrated 
with games and dramatic amusements.—It 
lasted nine days, according to the number of 
the Muses. 

MUSAEUS, according to some authors, was son 
of Orpheus ; he is reckoned a very ancient poet, 
and was one of the Argonauts in the Colchian 
expedition. Julius Scaligcr attributes the poem 


is certain that another Musaeus, who lived 
much later, was the author of that poem. Of 
the elder Musaeus, no works are now extant, 
though some fragments of verses pass under 
his name, which Scaliger preferred to those 
even of Homer. 

MUSCARIUS, an epithet of Jupiter among the 
people of Elis, because when Hercules was sa¬ 
crificing amongst them, and was exceedingly 
troubled with flies, Jupiter drove them all a- 
way beyond the river Alpheus. 

MUSICA, an epithet of Minerva, from inventing 

the pipe. Some say she had this title from the 
statue of her by Demetrius, where the serpents 
of the Gorgon, when struck, resounded like a 
lute. 

MUTH, a god mentioned by Philo Biblius, who 
tells us that Saturn castrated himself, and ob¬ 
liged his companions to do the like, and that 
soon after he placed in the number of the gods 
his son Muth, whom he had by Rhea, and whom 
the Phoenicians sometimes call Death, and 
sometimes Pluto. Muth, in the Phoenician or 
Hebrew language, signifies Death, and this, 
probably, is the same deity with Baal-ze- 
bub. 

MUT1NUS. See Mutunus. 

MUTUNUS, a Roman deity resembling the Gre¬ 
cian Priapus. New married women went to 
pray before his statue, where they performed 
very scandalous ceremonies, with which the 
Pagans were upbraided by the Christian Fa¬ 
thers. 

MYAGRUS, a name given to Jupiter on certain 
occasions, as when they sacrificed to him at 
the Olympic games, to drive away the vast 
quantities of flies which usually infested those 
rites. The word, though it stand thus in Pliny, 
and many of the old authors, is yet falsely 
printed; for this Myagrus signifies the mouse, 
and not the jly- destroyer, which is properly 
Myiagrus. See Myiagrus . 

MYDON. There were two Trojans of this name, 
one killed by Anti loch us, and the other by 
Achilles. 

MYGDONIA, an epithet of Cybcle. 

MYGDONUS, brother of Hecuba, the wife of 
Priam. See Coroclms . 

MYIAGRUS, an epithet sometimes applied to 
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Jupiter, and sometimes to Hercules, on occa 
sion of their being sacrificed to, for driving 
away the vast number of flies which infested 
the sacrifices of the Olympic games, and on 
other public occasions. See Apomyos , Achor . 

MYIODES, a name given sometimes to Hercu¬ 
les, but more frequently to Jupiter, to whom 
a bull was sacrificed in order to make him pro* 
pitious in driving away the flies that infested 
the Olympic Games. See Apomyos, Achor . 

MYLES, son of Lei ex. 

MYLITTA, an epithet of Venus among the As¬ 
syrians, at whose temple in Babylon, once in 
their lives, the women were compelled to re¬ 
ceive strangers, and every stranger putting a 
piece of money into the woman’s bosom, was 
to say: Tanti ego tibi deam Mylittam imploro. 

MYNES, king of Lyrnassus, and husband of Bri- 

seis. See Briseis. 

+ 

MYRINA, queen of the Amazons. Also, the 
wife of Thoas, king of Lemnos, and mother of 
Hypsipyle. 

MYRINUS, an epithet of Apollo, from Myrina 
in Aeolia, where he was worshipped. 

MYRMIDON, son of Jupiter. See Affior. 

MYRMIDONES, MYRMIDONS, a people of 
Thessaly, fabled to have arisen from ants or 
pismires, upon a prayer offered for that pur¬ 
pose to Jupiter by Aeacus, after his kingdom 
had been dispeopled by a severe pestilence. In 
Homer and Virgil the Myrmidons are the sol¬ 
diers of Achilles. Strabo says they were called 
Myrmidons, because they were laborious hus¬ 
bandmen, always employed in digging and 
tilling the ground,as ants or pismires do, which 
are therefore made by Horace the emblems of 
labour. See Acacus. 

MYRRH A, daughter of Cinyras, king of Cyprus, 
or Assyria, conceived a criminal passion for 
her father, and by the assistance of her nurs< 
had access to him without being known. At 
length, however, the prince desirous of an in¬ 
terview, caused lights to be brought, and im¬ 
mediately discovered he had lain with his 
daughter. Cinyras was so enraged, that he 
seized a svord to kill her, blit she fleeing, 
escaped to Arabia, and was there transformed 
to the myrrh-trcc. This change, however, did 
not prevent the child with which she was preg- 
nant Irom growing,and forcing its way through 


the trunk. It became a beautiful boy, was 
nursed by the Naiads, called Adonis, and af¬ 
terwards proved the favourite of Venus. See 
Adonis . 

MYRSILUS, called also Candaules, was the last 
of the Heraclidae who reigned in Lydia. 

MYRSUS, one of the Heraclidae, king of Lydia, 
and father of Myrsilus. 

MYRl'EA, an epithet of Venus, so called from 
the myrtle-tree, which was sacred to her. See 
also Murcia. 


MYRTILUS, son of Mercury by the nymph 
Phaetusa, or, according to others, by Cleobule, 
or Myrto, was charioteer to Oenomaus. See 
Hippodamia . 


MYRTO, a celebrated Amazon who received 
Mercury, and is said to have been by him the 
mother of My r til us. 

MYSCELUS, or MISCELUS, a native of Ar¬ 
gos, and son of Alemon, saw Hercules in a 
dream, who admonished him to forsake his 
country, and settle near the river Aesaras.— 
This injundtion being contrary to the laws of 
the place, which denounced death against 
every such offender. My seel us was afraid to 
obey it, till commanded a second time by the 
god, who threatened to punish a second refu¬ 
sal. In obedience, therefore, to this repeated 
injunction, the son of Alemon prepared for the 
journey ; but the report of his departure being 
rumoured about the- city, he was summoned 
by the magistrates to answer the charge. As 
there was an ancient custom at Argos to de¬ 
cide, in criminal cases, by black and white 
pebbles thrown into an urn, the first condemn¬ 
ing, the other acquitting the accused; sentence 
on this occasion was thus to be passed. Mysce- 
lus, alarmed at his impending fate, entreated 
the aid of Hercules, who had brought him into 
danger ; and his prayers were not in vain ; for 
the stones, when poured from the urn, had their 


colour miraculously changed. Being thus happily 
rescued, he commenced his voyage through the 
Ionian sea, and arriving in Italy, at the river 
Aesaras, began to build a city, and, from a 
tomb near it, in which Tares son of Neptune 
was interred, gave it the name of Tarentum. 

MYSIA, a Grecian festival in honour of Ceres, 
surnamed Mysia, from Mysius an Arcadian, 
who dedicated a temple to her about ten stadia 
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distant from Pellene in Arcadia, or from the j MYSIUS. See Mysia. 

Greek to cloy, sasisfy, or be -well fed, Ce- MYTHIDICE, sister of Adrastus, the father of 

res being the first who taught men the use of Hippomedon. 

corn. This festival continued seven days, MYTHOLOGY, the history of the fabulous dei- 
upon the third of which all the men and dogs ties and heroes of antiquity, with the explana- 
were shut out of the temple, and all the women tion of the mysteries and allegories contained 

and bitches shut up in it; where, having per- in them. The word is Greek, and signifies a 

formed the accustomed rites, the day following discourse or description of fables, from uvSot, a 
they returned to the men, with whom they fable, and My os, discourse. See Theogonia. 
spent the remainder of the festival in reciprocal 
jests and merriment, 
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NaBO, an Assyrian divinity. See Nebo. 

NAENIA, a goddess supposed to preside over 
the dirges sung at funerals in honour of the 
dead; to flutes and other instruments, by wo¬ 
men hired for that purpose. Flutes at the fu¬ 
nerals of both Greeks and Romans were not 
only used to accompany the voice of those who 
sung the Naeniae, but to point out the time 
when the assistants were to strike their breasts 
in token of their sorrow, which was to be per¬ 
formed in cadence with the music. According 
to Horace, these funeral songs were first in¬ 
vented by Simonides, a lyric poet of Greece, 
from the name of the goddess who presided 
over them. 


NAIADES, NAIADS, or NAIDS, Nymphs 
of rivers and fountains, who were adored in 
the Pagan world as a kind of inferior deities. 
Strabo says, they were priestesses of Bacchus. 

Every river-god,” says Mr. Spence, “ was 
supposed to be attended by several goddesses 
of an inferior nature called Naiads, of whom 
the poets say scarce any thing that is particu¬ 
lar. We have the names of no less than six¬ 
teen of these deities given us by Virgil, in his 
account of Cirene’s apartment only in the 
watery palace of Peneas; and Ovid speaks of 
an hundred at least in the river Anis. They 
had often a name from the particular river 
they inhabited, thus the Water-nymphs in the 
river Ismenos were called Ismenides, and those 
in the Tiber, Tiberinides. They are described 
with long bright hair, flowing down their 
shoulders; their faces should have a shining 
humid look, (not unlike the Venus Anaduo- 
mene of Apelles) their shape should be fine, 
and their limbs well turned: their robes, when 
they wear any (for they are most commonly 
quite naked), should be of greenish cast, varied 
at pleasure, some Into lighter, and some into 
darker shaues, and so thin, that you might dis¬ 
cover all the turn of their limbs, and the fine¬ 
ness of their skin, through them. They have 
sometimes little flying veils (in gems of the 
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ancients) over their heads, like those goddesses 
of the air, which the Romans called Aurae, 
and which we call Sylphs. Ovid dresses his 
Naiads with a good deal of variety, where he 
introduces them as attending at a feast: indeed 
this was their, usual employment; and, to say 
the truth, they seem to have been little better 
than so many domestics to the presiding Wa¬ 
ter-deities, Almost all we hear of them is, that 
they are lodged in their palaces, work and 
tell stories, and then come and wait at table.” 
We are told by Ovid, in the eighth book of the 
Metamorphoses, that Theseus, after slaying 
the Calydonian boar, was stopped, on his re¬ 
turn to Athens, by the swell of rivers occasi¬ 
oned by violent rains, and being invited by 
the Achelous, to abide in his palace till the 
floods were subsided, saw whilst there cer¬ 
tain islands at a distance, which Achelous in¬ 
formed him were once Naiad nymphs ; but that 
for their negledt of himself when they were 
performing sacred rites to the other gods, 
he had turned them into these islands, which 
afterward were named the Echinades. 

NAIS, one of the Oceanides, who after having 
turned young men into fishes, experienced at 
last a similar fate. She was the mother of Ae- 

. _ i 

tolus by Endymion, and of Chiron or Glaucus 
by Magnes. , 

Another Nais was mother by Bucolion of/Egeptis 
andPedasus. 

NAPAEAE, Nymphs, the tutelar divinities of 
hills and woods, vallies and meadows. They 
were of the number of the terrestrial nymphs, 
or goddesses of an inferior order. 

NARCAEUS, son of Bacchus by Physcoa. 

NARCISSUS, son of the river Cephisus and 
Liriopc, daughter of Oceanus, was a youth of 
great beauty. Tiresins foretold, that he should 
live, till he saw himself. He despised all the 
nymphs of the country, and made Echo lan¬ 
guish till she became a mere sound, by re¬ 
fusing to return her passion. Narcissus one 
day returning weary and fatigued from the 
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chace, stooped on the margin of a fountain to 
quench his thirst, where, at the sight of his 
form in the watei', he became so enamoured, 
that he languished from that time till he died. 
The gods, in pity, changed him into the daffa- 
dil, a flower which bears his name. 

NASAMON, son of Amphithemis by Diana. See 
Caphaurus. 

NASCIO, or NATIO, a goddess so called from 
a Latin word signifying to be born . She is one 
of the tutelary deities of infants. 

NATALIS, an epithet of Juno, because she pre¬ 
sided over the natal day, or day of nativity, as 
we learn from Tibullus. 

NATIGAY, a household god of the Mongalian 
Tartars: he is the guardian of families, and 
presides over the produdts of the earth. Every 
house has an image of Natigay, who has a wife 
and children; the former is placed at his left 
hand, and the latter before him. No one pre¬ 
sumes to eat at dinner till Natigay and his fa¬ 
mily are first served: the entertainment con¬ 
sists in having their mouths plentifully greased, 
after which the fragments are thrown out of 
doors, for the accommodation of some unknown 
spirits. 

NATURA, NATURE, was certainly represent¬ 
ed as a person by the ancients. There was 
a statue,” says Mr. Spence, supposed to be 
of this goddess in the Queen of Sweden’s col¬ 
lection, and another just like it in the Marquis 
Cavalieri’s at Rome ; and if you should dispute 
both these, you may find her, with her name 
•engraved under her, on that famous relievo at 
the Colonna palace, which represents the dei¬ 
fication of Homer. The Great Diana of the 
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Ephesians probably represented the same god¬ 
dess. Nature is represented with great sim¬ 
plicity ; her robes fall down to her feet, (partly 
perhaps for dignity, and partly to shew how 
much her ways are concealed from us), and 
she has a basket with fruits on her head, as the 
cause of plenty, and the producer of all things. 
The poets speak but very seldom of this god¬ 
dess personally; and I remember only one 
picture of her in any of their works, and that, 
indeed, is finely imagined: it is in Statius’s 
Achiileid, where he is speaking of the rebellion 

♦ of the Giants, on which occasion he represents 
Nature as almost breathless with fear, and with 


her eyes steadily fixed on Jupiter, as confiding 

solely in his assistance.” 

NAIJBOLIDES. See Naubolus. 

NAU BOLUS, son of Lernus, one of the Argo¬ 
nauts. 

Also father of Iphitus, whose descendants were 
called Naubolides. 

Likewise the charioteer of Laius, king of Thebes. 

NAUPLIUS, son of Neptune and Amymone, 
one of the Danaides, or daughters of Danaus, 
was king of Seriphus and Euboea. Nauplius was 
father of Palamedes and Praetus, grand-father 
of Lernus, son of Praetus, great-grand-father 
of Naubolus, son of Lernus, and great-great- 
grandfather of Clytoneus, son of Naubolus, ac¬ 
cording to Apollonius in his first Argonautic. 
Nauplius was one of the Greek heroes in the 
expedition to Colchis, under Jason. During 
the time of the Trojan war, perceiving that 
his son Palamedes, who had gone against Troy, 
was unjustly condemned to suffer death by the 
stratagems of Ulysses^ Nauplius ran through 
all Greece, carrying with him a party of young 
men, to corrupt the wives of the chiefs who lay 
before Troy. On the return of the Greeks from 
that city, Nauplius, discovering from an emi¬ 
nence part of the fleet overtaken by a tempest, 
put up a light on the top of a rock named Ce- 
phareus, to draw them thither, and thus oc¬ 
casion their wreck. The trick succeeded, 
the Grecian ships and people all perishing ex¬ 
cept Ulysses and Diomedes, the two on whom 
Nauplius particularly wished to be revenged, 
and at whose safety he was so much affli&ed, 
that he threw himself into the sea, .and pe¬ 
rished. 

NAUSICAA, daughter of Alcinous, king of the 
Phaeacians, in the island of Corcyra, is a con¬ 
spicuous character in the Odyssey of Hornet. 
The poet represents her as a goddess both in 
body and mind. Ulysses being shipwi'cckcd 
on the coast of Corcyra, had thrown himself 
naked on the ground in a recess, hid from the 
view of passengers, and there sinking into a 
profound sleep, by the indulgence of Minervn, 
continued, till he was wakened by the cries of 
young females, who were no others than Nau- 
sicaa and her maids. The hero covering him¬ 
self with leaves, approached the place whence 
the noise had proceeded ; but at the sight of 
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hini they all scampered offi Nausicaa excepted, 
she being commanded by the inspiration of 
Mercury to vteit his approach, and hear his 
narration. Ulysses fearing to offend her by 
advancing too near, made his compliment at 
a distance, and after a judicious prelude, hav¬ 
ing implored her aid, particularly adverted to 

the loss of his clothes; Nausicaa: answered him 

♦ 

with kindness, and having called back her 
maids, ordered them to supply- the unfortu¬ 
nate stranger with provisions, and command¬ 
ed them, that the bath should be prepared for 
washing his body. He was immediately con¬ 
duced thither, where clothes and oil being 
brought him, Ulysses equipped himself, and 
waited on the princess. Charmed at the ap¬ 
pearance of her guest, Nausicaa, after express¬ 
ing to her attendants her sentiments of Ulysses, 
who had heartily partaken of a liberal repast, 
enjoined him to accompany her maids to a 
place near the city, and there abide her return 
to the palace. Ulysses complying, repaired to 
the place, and remained till Minerva invi¬ 
sibly conducted him to the king, by whom he 
was kindly and hospitably received. There 
he saw Nausicaa again, who besought him not 
to forget, when he returned to his native coun¬ 
try, that he owed to her his life. He replied, 
that he would daily offer up vows to her as a 
goddess. In the cabinet of Sig. Negri at Bo¬ 
logna, is-an extremely scarce medal of this 
heroine: Some authors affirm, that Telema- 
chus, son of Ulysses, married Nausicaa, and 
that he had a son by her called Perseptolis, or 
Ftoliportus. 

NAUSITHEUS. See Cybernesia. 

NAUSITHOE, one of the Nereides. 

NAUSITHOUS, son of Neptune and Periboea, 
daughter of Eurymedon, and father of Alci- 
nous, king of Phaeacea. S ecAlcitious. 

NAUSTES, brother of Amphimachus of Caria. 
See Amphimachus. 

NAUTES, a Trojan sooth-sayer, who consoled 

Aeneas on the • burning of his fleet in Si¬ 
cily. 

NEACLES, a chief mentioned in the Aeneidwho 
killed Sali us. 

NEAEUA, a beautiful Nymph, mother of two 
daughters, Fhaethusia and Lampetia, by Apol¬ 
lo. Some make Clymenc mother of these sis- 
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ters, together wifh Phaeton arid Phoebe. See 
Phaeton, Heliadcs, Clymeiie. 

Gf this name also \^as the daughter of P6reus, 
arid wife of Aleus, by whom she wats the mo¬ 
ther of Ceplieus, Lycurgus, arid Auge. 

Likewise the wives of Strymon arid Autolychris, 
and-a daughter of Niobe by Amphion. 

NEAMAS, a Trojan* killed by Meriori, of 
Crete. 

NEANTHUS, was devoured by dogs, for at¬ 
tempting, with an unskilful hand, to play upbn 
the lute of Apollo. 

NEATES, a competitor in the gamesof the eighth 
Odyssey. 

NEBO, a Babylonish idol, mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture. The word Nebo comes from a root that 

i * 

signifies to prophesy. Some think Bel arid Nebo 
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to be one and the same deity ; others take Bel 
to be the Sun, and Nebo the Moon. Nebo, or 
Nabo is found in the composition of the names 
of several princes of Babylon, as Nabonassar, 
Nabopolassar, Nebuchadnezzar, Nabuzaradan, 
See . The Seventy instead of Nebo read Da- 
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NEBRODES, an epithet of BaccHiis, which, in 
the opinon of some authors, is the very same 
as Nimrod; ' . 

NECESSITAS, NECESSITY, an imaginary 
goddess of the ancients. Horace places her 
in the retinue of Fortune. She is represent¬ 
ed by the poets as a goddess whose power was 
so absolute, that even Jupiter himself was 
forced to stoop to it. Necessity and Violence 
had a temple upon the Acrocorinthus, but it 
was a crime to enter it. Mr. Spence says, 
<< Whether the Romans had any personal repre¬ 
sentation of Fate or not, it is certaiii, that they 
made a person of Necessity. Horace speaks of 
her as such. She holds in her right hand one 
of those vast nails or pins which were anciently 
made use of by the Romans, for fastening the 
beams of brass in some of their strongest build¬ 
ings. The firmness of buildings depended so 
much upon these clavi trabates, that they are 
used as an emblem of firmness or stability; 
and perhaps all the other attributes of this god¬ 
dess had much the same signification.” 

NECTAR: As the poetscall the food of the gods 

. Ambrosia, so they call their drink, Ne6lar. Ovid 

; represents Jupiter drowning the cares of cm* 

N 
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pi re in this heavenly liquor. Homer intro¬ 
duces Vulcan performing the office of cup¬ 
bearer, and filling out nedtar to the gods, 
but in so awkward a manner, that their god- 
ships could not forbear laughing immode¬ 
rately. Hebe was properly their cup-bearer, 
but the office was taken from her, because 
(having, perhaps, drank too freely of the im¬ 
mortal liquor) she stumbled and displayed the 
elegance of her leg, at which Jupiter being 
offended, Ganymedes, a Trojan prince, was 
advanced to her place. Horace, compliment¬ 
ing Augustus on his deification, describes him 
as seated at the table of the gods, and drinking 
nedtar with them. What this nedtar was has 
yet remained a secret. See Ambrosia . 

NECYSIA, a Grecian solemnity observed in com¬ 
memoration of the dead. 

NEDA, sister of Ithome, and nurse of Jupiter. 
See Ithome. 

NEHALENNIA, a Pagan goddess unknown till 
the 5th of January 1647, when an east wind 
blowing hard into a creak of Zealand, and driv¬ 
ing the sea to the opposite coast, left naked the 
shore, where some ruins were perceived. The 
people repairing thither, found among the rub¬ 
bish altars, urns; vases, statues, and bas-relievos 
of deities, and among the rest the goddess Ne- 
halennia, with inscriptions declaring her name. 
F. Montfaucon has given us seven images of 
this goddess: in the first she is represented 
sitting, with a basket in her lap full of apples 
and fruit, and a dog at her right hand ; the 
dog and basket of fruit are seen in most of the 
other representations. In two or three of them 
is exhibited the god Neptune, together.with 
the goddess Nehalennia, which seems to inti¬ 
mate, that she was invoked by sailors for a 
prosperous voyage. The etymology of the 
name, as usual, is variously given, some de¬ 
riving it from utoc crt ahmj, the new-moon; some 
from veoctet, lately taken; and others, from some 
Scythian or German expression. 

NETS. See Satnius, 

NELEIDIA, a Milesian festival in honour of 
Diana, surnamed Nelcis, from Neleus, an inha¬ 
bitant of Miletus. 

NELEUS, son of Neptune by Tyro, daughter 
of Salmoneus, whom Neptune seduced under 
the resemblance of the river Enipeus. Neleus 


was father of Nestor, who alqne of all his tw elve 
sons escaped alive, Neleus himself having cut 
off the rest. Neleus reigned at Pylos in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and was succeeded by his son Nestor. 
See Eero . 

NELO, one of the daughters of Danaus. 

NEMAEAN GAMES. See Games . 

NEMESIA, Grecian anniversary festivals in me- 

% w 

mory of the deceased, so called from the god¬ 
dess Nemesis, who was thought to defend the 
relics and memories of the dead from inju¬ 
ries. 

NEMESIS, daughter of Jupiter and Necessity, 
or, according to some, of Ocean us and Nox, 
had the care of revenging the crimes which 
human justice left unpunished. The word Ne¬ 
mesis is of Greek original, nor was there any 
Latin word that expressed it, therefore, the 
Latin poets usually stiled this goddess Rhanv 
nusia, from a famous statue of Nemesis at 
Rhamnus in Attica. She was likewise called 
Adrastea, because Adrastus, king of Argos, 
first raised an altar to her. Nemesis is plainly 
divine vengeance, or the eternal justice of god, 
which severely punishes the wicked actions of 
men. She is sometimes represented with wings, 
to denote the celerity with which she followed 
men to observe their actions. Several among 
the ancients, and many moderns, take Nemesis 
to be the same with Leda, mother of Castor 
and Pollux, who got that name after her deifi¬ 
cation ; but the more common opinion is, that 
Nemesis herself was mother of those two heroes 
by Jupiter, and that Leda was only their nurse. 
Pausanias relates, that the Persians, before the 
battle of Marathon, having prepared marble 
in order to eredt trophies of vidfory, and be¬ 
ing defeated by the Greeks, made use of the 
very 'same marble to eredt a monument to the 
goddess Nemesis. The Romans worshipped 
the goddess, and placed her statue in the Ca¬ 
pitol. When they went to war they sacrificed 
to her, and when they returned vidtorious, 
they rendered her thanks for the revenge she 
had taken of their enemies. Some cities wor¬ 
shipped more than one Nemesis, particularly 
Smyrna, concerning which Pausanias relates, 
that Alexander the Great, after hunting on 
Mount Pagus, came to the temple of the Ne¬ 
meses, and slept by it under a plantanc tree. 
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near a fountain, when the Nemeses appeared 
to him in his sleep, and directed him to build 
a city, which city was Smyrna. Nemesis was 
thought to defend the relics and memories of 
deceased persons from injuries, whence the 
Greeks observed a festival in her honour called 
Nemesia. Nemesis is represented with a stern 
countenance, holding a whip in one hand, and 
a pair of scales in the other. In her temple at 
Rhamnus in Attica, there was a statue of her 
made of one stone, ten cubits high : she held 
the bough of an apple-tree in her hand, and 
had a crown upon her head, in which many 
images of deer were engraven; she was also 
sometimes represented with wings, sometimes 
with a helm and a wheel, to set forth that she 
pursued the guilty by sea and land. Anciently 
the statues of Nemesis were without wings : the 
inhabitants of Smyrna were the first who gave 
her any; and we find none of them at present 
either upon the statues or medals of this god¬ 
dess. See Leda. 

NEMORALIA, festivals celebrated in the woods 
of Aricia, to the honour of Diana, who presided 
over that country and its forests 

NEOCLES, shepherd of Lycia, with the rest of 
the clowns, giving opprobrious language to 
Latona, when she fled into that country with 
her twin children Diana and Apollo, and being 
denied by them the waters of the fountain Mela, 
the goddess turned them into frogs. 

NEOINIA, a Grecian festival in honour of Bac¬ 
chus, when the new wine was first tasted; as 
the name intimates. 

NEOMENIA, on NUMENIA, a Grecian festi¬ 
val observed at the beginning of every lunar 
month, which was, as the name imports, cele¬ 
brated upon the day of the new moon, in ho¬ 
nour of all the gods, but especially Apollo, 
who was called Nfo/xwio?, because the Sun is the 
first author of all light, and whatever distinc¬ 
tion of times and seasons may be taken from 
other planets, yet they are all owing to him, 
as the origin and fountain of those borrowed 
rays by which they shine. This festival was 
observed with games and public entertain¬ 
ments made by the richer sort, to whose ta¬ 
bles the poor flocked in great numbers. The 
Athenians at those times, offered solemn pray¬ 
ers and sacrifices for the prosperity of their 


country during the ensuing month, in the 
temple built by Erechtheus, on the Acropolis, 
whra& was kept by a dragon, who was fed with 
a cake made of honey. 

NEOMENIUS, name of Apollo. See Neomenia. 

NEOMORIS, one of the Nereids. 

NEOPHRON, son of Timandra, was changed by 
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Jupiter to a vulture. 

NEOPTOLEMEIA, a Grecian festival celebrat¬ 
ed by the Delphians, with great pomp and 
splendour, in memory of Neoptolenius, or 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, who was slain in an 
attempt to sack Apollo’s temple, which he un¬ 
dertook in revenge of his father’s death, to 
which that god was accessary. 

NEOPTOLEMUS, a name of Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles. See Neoptolemeia . 

NEPHALIA, Grecian feasts and sacrifices, so 
called from isober , because at that time 
they did not offer wine, but small liquor, as 
mead. The Athenians offered this kind of sa- 

0 

crifice to Apollo, Luna, Venus, Aurora, Me¬ 
mory, and the Nymphs; and upon this occa¬ 
sion they burnt all sorts of woods, excepting 
the vine, the fig-tree, and the mulberry-tree, 
because these trees were looked upon as the 
symbols of drunkenness. 

NEPHELE, wife of Atliemas, king of Thebes, 
and mother of Phryxus andHelle. S eeAthamas, 
Phryxus , Helle. 

NEPHTHA. See Amiens. 

NEPHUS, a son of Hercules. 

NEPTUNALIA, Roman feasts in honour of 
Neptune. The Neptunalia differed from the 
Consualia in this; the latter were feasts of Nep¬ 
tune considered particularly as presiding over 
horses and the manage ; whereas the Neptu¬ 
nalia were feasts of Neptune in general, and 
not considered under any particular quality. 
They were celebrated on the loth of the calends 
. of August. 

NEPTUNUS, NEPTUNE,was son of Saturn, and 
Rhea or Ops, and brother of Jupiter. Some say 
he was devoured by his father; others allege, 
that his mother conveyed him, as soon as he was 
born, to some shepherds, in order to be brought 
up, and pretending to be delivered of afoul or 
colt, gave it, instead of him, to be devoured 
by Saturn. Some say his nurse's nanic was 
Arno; others, that he was brought up and edu- 
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cated by his sister Juno. When arriyed at ma¬ 
turity, Neptune assisted his brother Jupiter in 
his expeditions* for which that god, on attain¬ 
ing to Supreme power, assigned him the sea 
and the islands for his empire. This is the 
opinion of some ; according to others, he was 
cpndudtor of his father’s fleet, or rather, agree¬ 
able to Pamphus, of his forces by sea and land. 
Whatever attachment Neptune might have to 
his brother at one period, he was at another, 
expelled heaven for entering into a conspiracy 
against him, in conjunction with several other 
deities; whence he fled, with Apollo, to Lao- 
medon, king of Troy, where Neptune having 
assisted in raising the walls of that city, and 
being dismissed unrewarded, he, in revenge, 
sent a sea-monster to lay waste the country, 
£See the article Hesione .] On another occasion, 
this deity had a contest with Vulcan and Mi¬ 
nerva, in regard to their skill. The goddess, 
as a proof of her’s, made a horse, Vulcan a 
man, and Neptune a bull, whence that animal 
was used in the sacrifices to him, though it is 
probable that, as the vi6iim was to be black, the 
design was to point out the raging quality and 

fury of the sea, over which he presided.*^- 

The Greeks make Neptune to have been the 
creator of the horse, which he produced from 
out of the earth with a blow of his trident, when 
disputing with Minerva who should give the 
name to Cecropia, which was afterwards called 
Athens, from ASnu», the name in Greek of Mi¬ 


nerva, who made an olive tree spring up sud¬ 
denly, and thus obtained the victory. In this 
fable, however, it is evident that the horse 
could signify nothing but a ship; for the two 
things in which that region excelled being 
ships and olive-trees, it was thought politic by 
this means to bring the citizens over fz'om too 
great a fondness for sea-affairs, to the cultiva¬ 
tion of their country, by shewing that Pallas 
was preferable to Neptune, or, ip other words, 
husbandry to sailing , which, without some fur¬ 
ther meaning, the production of ahorse could 
never have dope. It notwithstanding appears 
that Neptune had brought the management of 
the horse, as likewise the art of building ships, 
to very great perfection ; insomuch that Pam- 
phus, who was the most ancient writer, of 
hymns to the gods, calls him the benefactor of 
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mankind, in bestowing upon them horses and 
ships which had ptejns ancj decks that resembled 
tpwers. If Neptune created the horse, he was 
likewise the inventor of chariot-races ; hence 
Mithridgfes, king pf Pontus,. threw chariots, 
drawn by four horses, iptp the sea, in honour 
of Neptune ; and the Romans instituted horse¬ 
races in the Circus during his festival, at which 
time all horses ceased from working, and the 
mules were adorned with wreaths of flow¬ 
ers. 

Neptune fell little short pf his brother Jupiter in 
point of gallantry ; nor did he. assume less dif¬ 
ferent shapes to succeed in his amours. By 
Venus he had a son named Eryx ; Ceres who 
fled him in the form of a mare, and was pur¬ 
sued by him as a horse, became, by the result 
of that union, the mother either pf the Cen¬ 
taur Orion, or of a daughter. Under the re¬ 
semblance of the river Enipeus, he seduced 
Tyro, daughter pf Salmoneus, who bore him 
Neleus and Pelias ; and, in the same disguise, 
he begot Othus and Ephialtes by Ephimedia, 
wife of the giant Aloeus ; Melantho, daughter 
of Proteus, he surprized in the figure of a dol¬ 
phin ; Theophane, a beautiful virgin, being 
changed by him to a ewe, became by him, in 
a kindred form, the parent of the golden fleeced 
ram, which carried Phryxus to Colchis ; in the 
likeness of a bird he had access, in the temple 
of Minerva, to Medusa, and from her blood 
sprang the winged horse Pegasus. He was not 
only fond of this power of transforming himself, 
but he took a pleasure in bestowing it on his 
favourites : Proteus, his son, possessed it in a 
high degree: he conferred it on Periclimenus, 
brother of Nestor. He even obliged his mis¬ 
tresses with it, of which we find an instance in 
Metra, daughter of Erisichthon ; he was no 
less favourable to Caenis, whom he subdued. 

Neptune was a considerable deity among the 
Greeks; whilst the Egyptians and Arabians 
had a Neptune of their own. San coni at ho, an 
old Phoenician author, says Usous, was the 
first Phoenician who durst adventure to trust 
himself to the waves of the sea in the body of 
a hollow tree. This Neptune must be more 
ancient than he of the Greeks and Latins, see¬ 
ing that the Phoenicians were navigators long 
before them. Herodotus says the word Nop- 
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tune was proper to the Libyans, who were al- the three sons of Noah, Japhet’s lot was the 

ways worshippers of this deity. islands, peninsulas, and countries beyond the 

The favourite wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, seas, which agrees with the fable of the division 

whom he courted a long time to no purpose, of the world between the three sons of Saturn, 

till he sent a dolphin to intercede for him, who in which, as Ladtantius remarks, Neptune had 

succeeding, the god in acknowledgment, placed all the maritime parts and the islands, 
him among the stars : by her he had Triton.— Neptune, represented as a god of the sea, makes 


He had two other wives, the one called Salacia, 
from the salt water, the other Venilia, from 
the ebbing and flowing of the tides. Of Pro¬ 
teus, Phorcys, and the other offspring of Nep¬ 
tune, accounts are to be found in their proper 
places. I 

Neptune had a variety of names: he was called | 
Consus, Enosicthon, Heliconian, Hippius, Hip- I 
pocourius, Isthmius, Lord of the Earth, On- 
chestius, Proclystius, Soter, Taenarius, Ta- 
raxippus, and Trident-bearer, (explanations I 
of all which occur in the order of the alphabet) 
The places most celebrated for his worship were 
Taenarus, Corinth, and Calabria, which last 

country was peculiarly dedicated to him.- 

Suidas says, that his temple on the promontory 
of Taenarium was an inviolable asylum to all 
that fled thither for refuge. He mentions 
likewise a temple of Neptune In the isle of 
Tenos, remarkable for its large hills, in which 
vast crowds of people assembled to celebrate 
the Posidonea, or feasts of Neptune. He had 
also a celebrated temple at Rome enriched with 
many naval trophies, but he received a signal 
affront from Julius Caesar, who pulled down 
his statue, in resentment of a tempest which 
had dispersed his fleet, and endangered his life. 
The games on the Isthmus of Corinth, and those 
of the Circus at Rome, were especially conse¬ 
crated to him, under the name of Hippius, one 
of the exercises being horse-races. Besides or¬ 
dinary victims, the horse and the bull were sa¬ 
crificed to this god, and the libations were pour¬ 
ed in honour of him ; the Aruspiccs offered to 
him particularly the gall of the victim, the bit¬ 
terness of that having an affinity with sea-wa¬ 
ter. The learned, who pretend to discover the 
gods of paganism in the Patriarchs and great 
men of Scripture-story, tell us that Neptune 
is Japhet, making Saturn and his three sons, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, to he Noah and 
his sons. Shorn, Ham, and Japhet. They ob¬ 
serve, that in the partition of the earth between 


a considerable figure: he is described with 
black or dark hair, his garment of an azure or 
sea-green colour, seated in a large shell drawn 
by whales, or sea-horses, with his trident in 
his hand, attended by the sea-gods Palaemon, 
Glaucus, and Phorcys ; the sea-goddesses The¬ 
tis, Melita, and Panopoea, and a long train 
of Tritons and Sea-nymphs. On some ancient 
gems Neptune appears on shore, but always 
holding in his hand the three-forked trident,, 
the emblem of his power. The ancient poets 
make this instrument of brass, the modern 
painters of silver. In other monuments of an¬ 
tiquity, Neptune is represented naked, with a 
beard, and holding the trident in his hand; 
at other times he holds the standard of a ship 
in his right hand, and the trident in his left: 
This last, however, is an unclassical represent 
tation. Sometimes the dolphin is pidtured by 
him. <c Neptune,” says Mr. Spence, “ holds 
his trident in his right hand, which is his scep¬ 
tre, as lord of all the Mediterranean seas, the 
dolphin in his left hand, and the prow of a 
ship on which he rests one of his feet refer to 
the same ; for as master of the inland seas he 
was master of all the navigation of those times. 
His aspedt in this, and in all the good figures 
I have seen of him, is majestic and, serene.— 
The lower sort of artists represent him some¬ 
times with an angry and disturbed air; and 
one may observe the same difference in this 
particular between the great and inferior poets 
as there is between the bad and the good artists. 
Thus Ovid describes Neptune with a sullen 
look, whereas Virgil expressly tells us that he 
has a mild face, even where lie is representing 
him in a passion. Even at the time that he is 
provoked, and might be expedled to have ap¬ 
peared disturbed, and in a passion, there is 
serenity and majesty in the air of his face. In 
some medals he treads on the beak of a ship, to 
shew that he presided over the seas, or more 
particularly over the Mediterranean sea, which 
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•was the great, and almost the only "scene for 
navigation among the old Greeks and Romans. 
He is standing, as he generally was represented ; 
he most commonly too, has his trident in his 
right-hand: this was his peculiar sceptre, and 
seems to have been used by him chiefly to rouse 
up the waters,- for we find sometimes that he 
lays it aside when he is to appease them, but 
he resumes it when there is occasion for vio¬ 
lence. Virgil makes him shake Troy from its 
foundation with it; and in Ovid it is with the 
stroke of this that the waters of the earth are 
let loose for the general deluge. The poets 
have generally delighted in describing this god 
as passing over the calm surface of the waters, 
in his chariot drawn by sea-horses. The fine 
original description of this is in Homer, from 
whom Virgil and Statius have copied it. The 
make of the sea-horse, as described by the lat¬ 
ter, is frequent on gems and relievos, in which 
there is sometimes a Triton too represented on 
each side, as guiding those that draw the cha¬ 
riot of Neptune,” 

In addition to the foregoing remarks it may be 
observed, that the representation of Neptune, 
in the only statue of him at Rome, which is in 
the Villa Medici, differs somewhat from that 
of Jupiter/as having a beard more crisped, and 
a different flow of hair on the forehead. Homer 
has described Neptune with an extraordinary 
prominence of chest, in which Agamemnon is 
made to resemble him ; and as the drapery of 
the different gods are of different colours, Nep¬ 
tune’s, like the Nereids, should be always sea- 
green. 

In searching for the mythological sense of the 
fable, we must again have recourse to Egypt, 
that kingdom which, above all others, has fur¬ 
nished the most ample harvest for the reaper 
of mysteries. The Egyptians, to denote navi¬ 
gation, and the return of the Phoenician fleet, 
which annually visited their coast, used the 
figure of an Osiris borne on a winged horse, 
and holding a three-forked spear, or harpoon. 
To this image they gave the name of Poseidon, 
(from pash, plenty, or provisions, and jedcim the 
sea-coast, or the provision of the maritime coun¬ 
tries), or Neptune, (from nottph, to disturb, or 
agitate, and oni, vl fleet., thus forming Neptoni, 
the arrival of the fleet), which, as the Greeks 


and Romans afterwards adopted, sufficiently 
proves this deity had his birth here. Thus the 
maritime Osiris of the Egyptians became a new 
deity with those who knew not the meaning 
of the symbol. But Herodotus is positive, that 
the Greeks received not their knowledge of 
Neptune from the Egyptians, but from the Li¬ 
byans. 

NEPTUNINI, the descendants of Neptune, or 
fourth class of sea-deities. 

NEREIDES, NEREIDS, Sea-nymphs, daugh¬ 
ters of Nereus and Doris. Hesiod reckons up 
fifty of them: Homer gives us a list of only 
thirty-three. Virgil’s list is still shorter. Their 
names, according to Hesiod were. Proto, Euc- 
rate, Sao, Amphitrite, Eudora, Thetis, Galene, 
Glauce, Cymothoe, Spio, Thoe, Thalia, Melita, 
Eulimene, Agave, Pasithea, Erato, Eunice, Do- 
to. Proto, Pherusa, Dyamene, Nesea, A6tea, 
Protoniedia, Doris, Panope, Galatea, Hippo thoe, 
Hipponoe, Cymodoce, Cymatolege, Amphitrite, 
Cymo, Eione, Halimede, Glauconome, Pon- 
toporia, Liagore, Evagore, Laomedia, Poly-s 
nome, Antonoe, Lysianassa, Evarne, Psama- 
the, Menippe, Neso, Eupompe, Themisto, Pro- 
noe, and Nemertes. In this list from Hesiod, 
Amphitrite occurs twice, there being two Ne¬ 
reids so called. These names, almost wholly 
derived from the Greek, agree perfectly with 
divinities of the sea, since they express the 
waves, the tempests, the calms, the rocks, the 
ports, &c. The Nereids, who were attendants 
on Neptune, were esteemed very handsome, 
and that they were extremely jealous of their 
superior beauty, appears from the article Cas« 
slope . In ancient monuments the Nereids are 
represented sometimes with an entire human 
form, and sometimes with the tail of a fish; 
they are sometimes too pictured riding in the 
sea upon Tritons, and sometimes upon sea¬ 
horses. The Nereids,” says Mr. Spence, 
“ who are of the fifth class, and the lowest of 
all the native deities of the sea, are all called 
sisters, as being the family of Nereus and Do¬ 
ris; and their faces, as Ovid observes, should 
all bear a resemblance to one another, like that 
of sisters, though there should be some difle- 
rence in each, to distinguish them from one 
another; but the attributes and chara&crs 
given them by the artists arc so uniform, that 
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it would be very difficult at present to distin¬ 
guish any one of them from the rest; and we 
can only say of any such relievo or picture, 
that it is a Nereid-piece in general. The de¬ 
scriptions of these sister-goddesses in the poets 
are mostly of a general nature too. I fancy, 
from Ovid’s account of them, that they were 
very rarely supposed to be carried on dolphins, 
and, perhaps, never on Tritons, as some of the 
superior goddesses of the sea were. The poets 
most usually describe them as parting the wa¬ 
ter with their arms, and with their long hair 
floating over the surface of it, sometimes ri¬ 
sing above the water to admire some strange 
sight, as that of the first ship that ever ven¬ 
tured on the sea, sometimes as busied in assist¬ 
ing ships, and conducing them in safety to¬ 
ward their port, and sometimes as sitting to¬ 
gether on some rock, and telling those stories 
which were so much in vogue in the highest 
antiquity, and which ran chiefly on the num¬ 
berless amours of Jupiter, and the other celes¬ 
tial deities. 5 ' The Nereids are reckoned in the 
fifth class of sea-deities. 

NEREUS, a sea-deity, was son of Oceanus, by his 
siter Tethys. Apollodorus gives him Terra 
for his mother. • His education and authority 
was in the waters, and his residence, more par¬ 
ticularly, the Aegean seas. He had the faculty 
of assuming what form he pleased. He was re¬ 
garded as a prophet; and foretold to Paris the 
war which the rape of Helen would bring upon 
his country. When Hercules was ordered to 
fetch the golden apples of the Hesperides, he 
went to the Nymphs inhabiting the grottos of 
Eridanus, to know where he might find them; 
the Nymphs sent him to Nereus, who, to elude 
the enquiry, perpetually varied his form, till 
Hercules having seized him, resolved to hold 
him till he resumed his original shape, on which 
he yielded to the desired information. Nereus 
had, by his sister Doris, fifty daughters called 
Nereids. Hesiod highly celebrates Nereus, 
who was, according to him, a mild and peace¬ 
ful old man, a lover of justice and moderation. 
Nereus and Doris, with their descendants the 
Nereids, or Oceanidcs, so called from Oceanus, 

are ranked in the third class of Water-dei¬ 
ties. 

NEltGALj an idol of the ancient Samaritans, 

to 


represented under the figure of a cock, which 
was the symbol of the Sun. This idolatry was 
originally introduced among the ; Samaritans 
by the Cutheans, a people of Persia who wor¬ 
shipped the sun and fire. Nergal, in the Sa¬ 
maritan language, signifies a cock . 

NERIA, NERIS, or NERIONE, wife of Mars. 

There is a relievo at Rome/' says Mr. Spence, 
which has puzzled all the antiquaries a great 
deal: it is very full of personages, among 
whom Mars evidently makes the greatest figure. 
Mars directs his steps to the figure of a beau¬ 
tiful nymph lying on the gi'ound, who is re¬ 
presented as Eve might be when just created. 
Who this person should be is what has made 
the great difficulty. Several of the Roman 
poets of the first age speak of a wife of Mars, 
called Nerione, of whom we find no traces at 
all in their later poets. We learn from Aulus 
Gellius, one of their old critics, that she was 
originally a goddess of the Sabines, and that 
people seem to have shewn a very pretty kind 

of imagination in making this new deity.- 

They had a Mars who signified brutal courage, 
and as they thought that even war itself ought to 
be in some degree polished and civilized, they 
gave their Mars this Nerione, who, according 
to some, signifies mildness , for his consort, to 
soften and humanize the roughness of his tem¬ 
per. Should one apply the story in the relievo 
to this account of Nerione, there is nothing in 
them, I believe, that would not agree very well 


together. 




NES AEA, one of the Nereids. 

NESSUS, the Centaur. See Deianira, 

NESTOR, king ofPylos, and son of Neleus and 
Chloris, was bred up to arms from his child¬ 
hood. He subdued the Eleans, and was one of 
those who engaged the Centaurs at the wedding 
of Pirithous. In his old age lie, went with nine¬ 
ty ships against Troy. Agamemnon, who had 
a particular esteem for Nestor, on account of 
his wisdom and eloquence, used to say, that if 
he had but ten such counsellors, he doubted 
not but he should in a short time terminate the 
war; for, added to his wisdom, Nestor was so elo¬ 
quent, that Homer represents his.talk as sweet¬ 
er than honey. He was then, according to this 
poet, so old, that he had seen three generations 
of men, whence he is by some called irisccli Sc• 
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nea;. Horace gives him the epithet of Ter aevo 

functus . 

NIB$AZ, an idol or false god of the Avites, 
mentioned 2 Kings xvii. 31. “ Every nation 

made them gods,” &c. “ The men of Babylon 
made Succoth-Benoth—and the Avites made 
Nibhaz,” &c. The Rabbins pretend, that 
, Nibhaz had the shape of a dog, much like the 
Anubis of the Egyptians ; and, indeed, nabac , 
in the Hebrew, signifies to bark. 

NICAEA, the Naiad daughter of Sangar, was, 
according to some authors, mother of the Sa¬ 
tyrs by Bacchus, whom he intoxicated by 
changing the water of a fountain she usually 
drank from, to wine. 

NICE, daughter of Thespius. 

NICE MARATHONI, a Grecian anniversary 
observed by the Athenians upon the 6th of 
Boedromion, in memory of that famous vidtory 
which Miltiades obtained over the Persians at 
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Marathon. 

NICEPHORUS, an epithet of Jupiter, as being 
the decider of martial events, and able on 
which side he pleased to incline the vidtory. 
By the oracle of Jupiter Nicephorus, the em¬ 
peror Adrian was told, that he should be pro¬ 
moted to the empire. Livy often mentions 
him, and many coins are extant in which is 
the image of Jupiter bearing Vidtory in his 
hand. 

NICETERIA, an Athenian solemnity in memo¬ 
ry of Minerva’s vidtory over Neptune, when 
they contended which of them should have the 
honour of giving a name to Cecropia, afterwards 
called Athens. 

NICIPPE, daughter of Pelops, and wife of Sthe- 
neleus. Thespius also had a daughter so call¬ 
ed. 

NICIPPUS, tyrant of Cos, who had a sheep which 
yeaned a lion. 

NICODROMUS, son of Hercules by Nice. 

NICOSTRATA, a prophetess, mother of Evan- 
der, called also Carmenta. S eeCarmenta. . 

NIGHT, or NOX, the oldest of the deities, 
was held in great esteem among the 


cients, 

Chaos. 


in great esteem among tne an- 
Shc was even reckoned elder than 


Orpheus ascribes to her the genera¬ 
tion of gods and men, and says, that all things 
had their beginning from her. Night had a 
numerous offspring, as Lyssa, or Madness, 


Eris, or Contention, Death, Sleep, and Dreams, 
all which she conceived without a father: she 

afterwards married Erebus, and from that 

% 

union proceeded Old Age, Labour, Love, Fear, 
Deceit, Emulation, Misery, Darkness, Com¬ 
plaint, Obstinacy, Partiality, Want; Care, 
Disappointment, Disease, War, and Hunger; 
in short, all the evils which attend life, and 
which wait round the palace of Pluto to receive 
his commands. Pausanias has left us a descrip, 
tion of a remarkable statue of the goddess 
Night. “ We see,” says he, t€ a woman hold¬ 
ing in her right hand a white child sleeping, 
and in her left a black child likewise asleep, 
with both its legs distorted; the inscription 
tells us what they are, though we might easily 
guess without it: the two chi Id x’en are Death 
and Sleep, and the woman is Night, the nurse 
of them both.” The poets fancied her to be 
drawn in a. chariot with two horses, before 
which several stars went as harbingers; that 
she was crowned with poppies, and her gar¬ 
ments were black, with a black veil over her 
countenance, and that stars followed in the 
same manner as they preceded her ; that upon 
the departure of the day she arose from the 
ocean, or rather from Erebus, and encom¬ 
passed the earth with her sable wings. The 
sacrifice offered to Night, was a cock, because 
of its enmity to darkness, and rejoicing at the 
light. The personal character of Night,” 
says Mr. Spence, “ is more distinct, and more 
generally known, from the poets mentioning 
it so familiarly in their writings. She is crown¬ 
ed with poppies* and, perhaps, sometimes with 
stars. Her appearance had something very ve¬ 
nerable and majestic in it, perhaps in allusion 
to the do&rine of the Egyptians, who used to 
call her the most ancient of the gods. She 
had large dark wings, and a long black robe. 
She is represented as riding in a chariot drawn 
by two black horses, and every part of the stage 
she makes in it is described by some or other 
of the Roman poets. They sometimes shew 
her in more state, and with several attendants; 
but the common way is to speak of her as mak¬ 
ing her round in a chariot and two, as Sol docs 
in his chariot and four.” 

NILUS, the NILE, a river-deity, is easily known 
by his large cornucopia, by the Sphynx couch- 
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under him, and the number of little children i great divinity of the Persians, made them 

playing about him. sc The cornucopia,” says | say, that the power of water exceeded that 

the author of Polymetis, though given to so of fire. But among that people, water, by way 

many river-gods, is scarce given to any of them I of eminence, was the water of the river Nile, 

with so much propriety as to the Nile. Other J famous for its seven mouths, and to it was* re¬ 
rivers may add to the fertility of the country ferred all the veneration which they had for this 

through which they pass, but the Nile is the element; accordingly, nothing could surpass 

absolute cause of that great fertility of the the respedt and reverence the Egyptians had 

Lower Egypt, which would be all a desert, as I for it. Of all the festivals they celebrated in 

bad as any of the most sandy parts of Africa, honour of this river, that of opening the canals 

without this river. It supplies it with both soil at the time of its swelling was the most solemn 

and moisture. He was their Jupiter Pluvius, 1 and magnificent, at which the ancient kings 

as well as their chief river-god, and it may be I of Egypt assisted in person, accompanied by 

therefore, perhaps, that he is called by an an- their ministers, by all the grandees of the king- 

cient writer, the Egyptian Jupiter. The Sphynx I dom, and an innumerable multitude of peo- 

by him may allude either to the famous statue I pie. By way of thanks before hand to the 

.of the Sphynx on his bank, in the plain of river, for the benefits which the overflowing 

Memphis, or to the mystic knowledge so much was to produce, they used to throw into it, in 

cultivated in Egypt. The children that are I the form of sacrifice, barley, corn, sugar, and 

playing about him are sixteen in number, to | other fruits. What was practised at Memphis 

denote the several risings of the river every upon this occasion, was, in like manner, pro¬ 
year, so far as to the height of sixteen cubits, portionably performed in the provinces j and, 

as Pliny tells us in speaking, perhaps, of the indeed, the season of cutting the Nile was a 

very statue now in the Vatican. In that the general festival throughout all Egypt: but as 

water flows down from under his robe, which . superstition knows no bounds, they stained 
conceals the urn or source of it; and I have with blood a day that seemed to breathe no- 

seen a modern statue of the Nile, perhaps copied thing but joy, by the sacrifice of a young virgin, 

from some ancient one, in which this deity has whom they drowned in this river: a barbarous 

pulled his robe so far over his head, that he has custom! which lasted long, aind was so difficult 

quite hid it. Both these methods allude to the to be abolished, that nothing would satisfy the 

head or source of this river not being disco- I people, when this, sacrifice came to be prohi- 

vered by the ancients, and both seem to be hi ted, but to sacrifice at least an artificial fi- 

hinted at by the ancient poets. Virgil, in his gure. This festival still continues,, though 

account of the fine work on Aeneas’s shield, the avarice of the Turkish Bashaws makes it 
gives us a pidlure of this river-god, with that less solemn: the same offerings of fruits and 

greatness of imagination which he shews so par- pulse are still made; and the priests called 

ticularly when he is describing divinities. He Cophtes, the most ignorant of mortals, think 

describes him there as a vast size, and with a they san&ify it by throwing into it some beads, 

mixture of fright and concern on his face, or some bits of a cross. 

spreading out all his robe, and inviting the NIMROD, son of Cush, was a mighty hunter; 
distressed defeated fleet of Cleopatra to the an employment which the fear of being over- 

inmost recesses of his streams. That whole powered by wild beasts in his days rendered 

passage is as just as it is great, and I question necessary. Some will have Nimrod to have 

whether Virgil may not allude in it to the been the Saturn of the ancients, and some Ni- 

dark marble his statues were usually made of, hub; but it is most likely he was the Bel, or 

as well as to the concealment of his source.”— Belus, so often mentioned in profane history. 

The Egyptians represented the god of water It is probable the Greeks confounded Bacchus 

by a vase perforated on all sides, which they with Nimrod, for which see the article Bac - 

called Hydria, or Canopus. The vitftory which chus. See also Bel , and Ninus, 

this god Canopus gained over the Eire, the NINUS, the first king of the Assyrians, was, it 
Val. II. 3 O 
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is said, the son of Bel, or Belus, whom some 
contend to have been the same with Nimrod. 
Ninus enlarged Nineveh and Babylon, con¬ 
quered Zoroastres, king of the Ba6trians, mar¬ 
ried Semiramis of Ascalon, subdued all Asia, 
and died after a glorious reign of fifty-two 
years, about eleven hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian era. Ninus, it is said, was 
the first institutor and assertor of false gods, 
who, to render the name of his father Belus 
immortal, worshipped him after death with di¬ 
vine honours. Having finished his conquests, 
and enlarged Nineveh, as already mentioned, 
in a public assembly of the Babylonians, he 
extolled his father Belus, and represented him 
as not only worthy of perpetual honour amongst 
mankind, but of an immortality also among 
the gods; then exhibiting a statue of him, 
curiously wrought, he commanded them to 
pay the same reverence to it, that they would 
have given to Belus alive; and consecrating 
the'place in which the statue was erected, for 
a common sandtuary to the miserable, he or¬ 
dained, that if at any time an offender should 
flee thither, it should not be lawful to force 
him thence to punishment. This privilege 
procured so great a veneration to the dead 
prince, that he was thought more than man, 
and therefore was created a god, and called 
Jupiter, or, as some say, Saturn of Babylon, in 
•which city a most magnificent temple was credit¬ 
ed to him by his son, and a variety of sacrifices 
appointed. Hence idols are said to have passed, 
by a kind of contagion, into other nations. 

NIOBE : all the ancient historians agree with 
Diodorus Siculus and Apollodorus, that Niobe 
■was daughter of Tantalus, and sister of Pelops, 
for we must not confound her who is the sub¬ 
ject of this article with another Niobe, daugh- 
•ter of Phoroneus. Pelops having left Phrygia 
to remove into that part of Greece, which af¬ 
terward took his name, carried his sister Niobe 
with him, and being desirous to secure his 
own dominions by some alliance that might 
support him against the assaults of his enemies, 
he gave her in marriage to Am phi on, king of 
Thebes, a powerful and eloquent prince. The 
match was very happy by the fruitfulness of 
Niobe, who had a numerous progeny. Homer 
gives her twelve children, six sons, and as many 


daughters; Herodotus only two sons and three 
daughters; Diodorus Siculus fourteen children, 
seven of either sex ; and Apollodorus, upon the 
authority of Hesiod, alleges she had ten sons, 
and as many daughters ; however, only four¬ 
teen of them are mentioned, viz. Sipylus, 
Ismenos, Damasichthon, Alphenor, Phaedi- 
mus, Tantalus, and Ilioneus, all sons, and as 
many daughters, Ethodea, Thera, Cleodoxa, 
Astyoche, Plethia, Astycratia, and Ogygia, 
Niobe, proud of her numerous family, had 
the presumption to prefer herself to Latona, 
whose only offspring were Apollo and Diana. 
This so highly incensed the goddess, that she 
caused Apollo and Diana to destroy the four¬ 
teen children of Niobe with their arrows; the 
former slaying the sons, and the latter the 
daughters. Of the brothers, accoi'ding to Ovid, 
Ismenos and Sipylus were killed on their hor¬ 
ses ; Phaedimus and Tantalus as they were 
wrestling, and Alphenor whilst trying to lift 
them ; Damasichthon was wounded in the leg 
and neck, and Ilioneus fell in the a6t of sup¬ 
plicating heaven for mercy. Amphion, on 
losing his sons, is reported to have stabbed 
himself. Niobe, at this two-fold deprivation, 
flees to the scene, and there laments over the 
dead bodies. Thither also come her daughters 
in mourning, and encompass them as they 
lie in their biers. Niobe relapses into her 
blasphemies, and is also deprived of her daugh¬ 
ters. The first sinks over the body of one 
of her brothers, as she is drawing the arrow 
from his wound; the second, as she is trying 
to console her mother ; the third drops as she 
is endeavouring to make her escape; the fourth 
falls on her dead body ; the fifth is transfixed as 
she is seeking to hide herself; and the sixth in 
a posture of astonishment; but in what manner 
the seventh was destroyed is not specified.— 
Niobe, filled with excessive grief for the loss, 
was by Jupiter, in compassion to her incessant 
tears, transformed to a stone, which still, as 
was said, retained the faculty of weeping. This 
episode, ingeniously invented, contains an 
. history as real as it is tragical. The pesti¬ 
lence which desolated Thebes, carried off all 
Niobe’s children ; and because contagious dis¬ 
tempers used to be attributed to the immode¬ 
rate heat of the sun, they hence gave out that 
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Apollo had slain them with his darts. Some 
tell us, that the true meaning of the fable of 
Niobe is to be found in the annual inundation 
of Egypt. According to these, the affront 
offered by Niobe to Latona was a symbol to 
denote the necessity she laid that people under 
of retreating to the higher grounds during the 
inundation of the Nile ; the fourteen children 
of Niobe are the fourteen cubits which marked 
the increase of that river: Apollo and Diana 
killing them with their arrows represent la¬ 
bour and industry, with the assistance of the 
sun’s influence, overcoming all difficulties after 
the retreat of the flood ; and Niobe’s being 
turned into a stone was the result of a single 
equivocation. cc Niobe,” says the learned 
author of Polynietis, “ had highly incensed 
Latona, who desired her two children, Apollo 
and Diana, to avenge the affront that had 
• been offered, to her: in a picture, or relievo, 
therefore, of this story, such as was that fine 
one on the great folding-doors of the temple 
of Apollo-Palatinus, one should naturally ex- 
pe<5t to see these two deities in the air, with 
their bows bent, and aiming at some of those 
many children Niobe was so proud of. In the 
noble colledtion of detached figures relating to 
this affair, at the Villa Medici in Rome, this, 
indeed, was impracticable ; but in a relievo or 
picture where it is practicable, it would have 
been an unaccountable omission to leave out 
the two principal persons of the piece ; and, 
accordingly Perier, where he gives you a print 
of the Medicean figures, takes the liberty of 
adding the deities over them in the air. The 
poets, who saw the story represented so often, 
both in marble and on canvas, speak very ex¬ 
pressly of the presence of these two deities on 
this occasion, and of the vengeful appearance 
they made ; and Juvenal, in particular, intro¬ 
duces Amphion as seeing them, and addressing 
his prayers to them, to deprecate their wrath. 
There is a figure among those relating to this 
story in the Villa Medici, which, in all proba¬ 
bility, is meant for Amphion, and his attitude 
in itagn .es exa&ly with this description of him 
by Juvenal. By the way, that poet has given 
us a mixture of humour in it not quite so pro¬ 
per on this occasion : his Amphion seems to 

beg two distinct favours of the gods his prayers 
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are addressed to : the first is, that they would 
have compassion on his, children, and the se¬ 
cond, that they would rid him of the haughty 
mother of them. It sounds to me just as if he 
had said, O spare my children! and O take my 
wife . Ovid is very full and distinCl in. his ac¬ 
count of this affair. He represents Apollo and 
Diana with their bows performing this piece 
of vengeance, and tells us, in particular, how 
and where each of the sons was wounded by 
the former. There is a great deal of difference, 
as well as a great deal of agreement, between 
his manner of telling the story, and the re¬ 
presentation of it in the Medicean figures. As 
to the points in which they differ, they may 
generally be very well accounted for from the 
different natures of statuary and poetry, the 
latter of which can represent persons in the 
air as easily as on the earth, whereas, the for¬ 
mer is more confined in general, and, in par¬ 
ticular, tied down to one point of time. As 
to their agreement, that is very clear in several 
things, and more particularly in the principal 
figure, that is, Niobe, who is represented as 
engaged in the same aCtion, and with the very 
same attitude, or manner of doing it, both in 
the Medicean statue of her, and in Ovid’s ac¬ 
count of the latter part of this tragical story. 
Apollo and Diana were considered of old as 
the inflifrers of plagues and all sudden deaths; 
the former on men, and the latter on women. 
They generally talked of these two deities as 
discharging arrows on these occasions. The 
wounds, the arrows, and the deities themselves, 
were sometimes supposed to be all visible, and 
sometimes to be invisible; but even in the lat- 

r t 

ter case the effedt was plain ; the dead body 
lay before them, and their credulity helped out 
the rest: the artist, therefore, as he could 
not well introduce the gods in the Medicean 
group of figures, did very well in generally 
omitting the wounds too, which they were 
supposed to make sometimes in the vitals, 
without leaving any mark on the outside of 
the body, as it often happens in the strokes 
given by lightning. Ovid follows both ways: 
he speaks of the wounds as visible on the bro¬ 
thers, and as invisible on the sisters ; and one 
would think, by his account, that the gods 

were invisible too, even to the persons who 
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suffered so much from their hands. I have 
been obliged to refer you to Perier’s print of 
the figures relating to this story in the Medicean 
gardens, because I have no copies or drawing 
of them in my collection. To say the truth, 
the manner of ranging the figures themselves 
does not seem to me to have been settled so 
judiciously at first as the fineness of the work, 
and the peculiarity of the story might have 
deserved. Niobe indeed herself, with her 
youngest daughter, as the principal figure, 
may not be ill placed in the middle point of 
view. On her right hand you have a horse, 
which should rather have been by one of her 
sons, for it is meant to signify, that they had 
been taking their exercises just before this 
calamity fell upon them : then there is one of 
her grown daughters stooping down and re¬ 
garding her brother, that lies breathless and 
supine before her. The next in the round, 
for they are all placed almost circularly, is 
another son flying from the danger, and pull¬ 
ing his loose robe, like a sail, over his head, 
as endeavouring to screen himself with it: 
then there is a daughter, and then, in the 
midst of the front, is the fine figure of the 
wounded son, fallen on his knee, and repre¬ 
sented as in great pain. The two next to your 
right hand are both daughters ; then the 
youngest son, but a boy, and frightened as a 
boy. The next figure in the round I should 
take to be Amphion, for he is much older than 
the rest, and is just in the attitude in which 
Juvenal describes the father, though the dis¬ 
posers of these figures seem to have mistook 
him for one of his own children, there being 
seven daughters, and but six sons, unless you 
reckon this for one. Next to Niobe, on this 
side, is another daughter, which completes the 
circular line of figures I was speaking of. In the 
space contained within this circle there are only 
three figures, one of the sons near Niobe, ano¬ 
ther near Amphion, and a daughter bending 
forward, near the brother who lies dead, and is 
the only one who is so. These figures are all 
placed with their faces towards you, and are 
so ranged, I think, as rather to render the 
story confused, than to tell it clearly and re¬ 
gularly. To do that, the persons who gave 
them their places should have considered, per¬ 


haps, a little more than they did, what point 
of time the artist had chosen for this noble 
work, how each person in it is affected, and 
what connections they have, or should have, 
with one another. The point of time seems 
to me to have been very near the beginning of 
this tragedy, when one of the children only 
was killed, a second wounded, and, all the 

rest struck either with grief or fear, or amaze- 
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ment. On this shocking alarm, some are 
mourning over those who have already suf¬ 
fered, and others are providing for their own 
safety. In this light Niobe is represented, 
somewhat differently here from what she is in 
Ovid : she is sheltering her youngest daughter, 
(not as the last left to her, but perhaps as her 
greatest favourite, and as the least capable of 
shifting for herself), with her own garments, 
and with her very person ; for she bends over 
her, as willing rather to receive the wound her¬ 
self, than to lose her favourite child. The 
place where we see Niobe is, I think, not ill 
chosen, except that it may be put too far back¬ 
ward for a principal figure; but for the rest, I 
dare say there is a meaning in some of them, 
which we are now apt to pass over or mistake, 
from their being put out of the places that 
were originally designed for them by the ar¬ 
tist who made them. The figures in the his- 
, tory-pieces of the ancients, (1 mean in pictures 
as well as Relievos) are generally flung more 
forward, and more in a line, than these are 
now disposed in. The artists then felt the ill 

effects and inconveniences that arose from their 
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ignorance (or at least very shallow knowledge) 
in perspective, and therefore generally avoid¬ 
ed their flinging their figures backward as 
much as possible; and, I believe, never ranged 
a number of figures, in any one relievo or 
pi61 ure, in the circular manner that we see 
these now placed. These, indeed, are de¬ 
tached figures, but that, I think, makes no 
great difference in the present case, for as they 
belong all to one and the same history, they 
must,have their proper relations aSid bearings 
to one another. No artist of so much judg¬ 
ment, as one must necessarily have had to 
make such line figures as some of these arc, 
can ever be supposed to have set about such 
a large and complicated subjedl as this is with- 
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out arranging all the parts of it in a previous 
design, before he began to touch the first block 
of marble : in this design he must have ranged 
them in the manner that was usual of old, 
which differs much, as I have already said, 
from the manner of disposing figures in any 
historical piece at present, and consequently, 
from the manner in which we see these figures 
in the Medici gardens. I do not pretend to 
say where each particular figure should be 
placed ; that must be left to the artists to find 
out, for it is among my desiderata. Perhaps, 
it might not be an unworthy subjedt for the 
Academy of Inscriptions at Paris to propose, 
among their prize-questions to the artists, 

some of whom might possibly be able to 

* 

discover, by the rules of their art, and the 
reason of the thing (not forgetting the man¬ 
ner of the ancients) what particular spot was 
intended for each individual figure in the ori¬ 
ginal design. But this is above my capacity, 
and all I can say is, that I did not chuse to 
have them copied in the manner that they stand 
at present, because I fear that, in many parti¬ 
culars, that may be rather a false than a true 
representation of the design of the artist/' 

NIOBE, daughter of Phoroneus, is said, by Ho¬ 
mer, to have been the first mortal with whom 
Jupiter fell in love. The fruit of their inter¬ 
course was a son named Argus, from whom 
Argia, or Argolis, in the Peloponnesus, was 
called. 

NIPHAEUS, a leader under Turnus, killed by 
horses. 

NIPHE, one of Diana’s companions. 

NIREUS, son of Cherops and Aglaia, led from 
Naxos three ships against Troy, and is cele¬ 
brated by Homer as the most beautiful person 
in the Grecian army, Achilles only except¬ 
ed. 

NISAEA, a Sea-nymph, mentioned in the Geor¬ 
gies. 

NISROCH, the god of the Ninevitcs. Sennache¬ 
rib, king of Assyria, was worshipping in the 

temple of this deity when he was assassinated 

% 

by his two sons, Adrammclech and Sharczer. 
We arc very much in the dark as to this divi¬ 
nity. The Jews have a strange notion con¬ 
cerning him, fancying it to have been a plank 
of Noah’s ark,, the relics of which were said to 


be preserved in the mountains of Armenia. 
Some suppose the word signifies a dove, and 
others understand by it an eagle, which has 
given occasion to an opinion, that Jupiter Belus, 
from whom the Assyrian kings pretended to 
be derived, was worshipped by them under the 
form of an eagle, and called Nisroch. 

NISUS, son of Hyrtacus, famous for his friend¬ 
ship with Euryalus. See Euryalus. 

Nisus, king of Dulichium, is celebrated in the 
Odyssey for his probity. 

NISUS, son of Mars, or rather, perhaps, of Pan- 

dion, succeeded, in conjundtion with his bro- 

« 

thers, to the dominions of his father, and ob¬ 
tained Megara as his share of the paternal do¬ 
mains. Minos, solicitous to revenge the death 
of his son Androgeus, made war on the bro¬ 
thers, besieged Megara, and laid Attica waste. 
The fate of Nisus depended on a lock of his 
hair, which was of a purple colour, and whilst, 
according to the declaration of an oracle, it 
remained unsevered, was certain to preserve 
him in health and prosperity; but Scylla, his 
daughter, falling in love with Minos, whom, 
during the siege, she had seen from the walls, 
to obtain an interview with him, severed, dur¬ 
ing his sleep, the fatal hair from the head of 
her father, and with it his kingdom. Minos, 
however, disregarding both her passion and 
the service, she threw herself into the sea, but 
was changed by the gods to a lark, whilst Nisus, 
who put an end to his life, that he might es¬ 
cape death from the enemy, was transformed 
likewise to a hawk, since which period these 
birds have been ever at variance. 

NITOES, certain demons or genii, whom the 
inhabitants of the Malucca islands consult on 
any affair of importance. On these occasions 
twenty or thirty persons being assembled, they 
then summon the Nito, by the sound of a little 
consecrated drum, whilst a part of the com¬ 
pany lights up tapers of wax : after some time 
the Nito appears, or rather, one of the assem¬ 
bly officiates as his minister. Before they en¬ 
ter on the consultation, lie is invited (o eat 
and drink ; and after the oracle has made his 
reply, they devour the remainder of the enter¬ 
tainment provided for that purpose. Notwith¬ 
standing these superstitious ceremonies, it is said 
these islanders laugh at religion, placing it only 
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in a servile fear, least some dreadful misfortune 1 NORAX, son of Mercury by Eurythaea, was 


should befal them if they should fail in their 
Obedience and respect to the Nito. In their 
private worship the master of every family is 
obliged, in honour of Nito, to light up wax 
tapers in different parts of his house, and he is 
to preserve some things consecrated by the evil 
spirit, which are supposed to be endowed by it 
with a certain supernatural power. 

NOCCA, a god of the ancient Goths, Getes, &c. 
He is the same as the Neptune of the Greeks, 

and was supposed to preside over the sea.- 

Wormius relates, that in some parts of Den¬ 
mark they called him Nicken, and pretended 
that he appeared sometimes in the sea, and in 

the deep rivers, like a sea-monster, having a 

* 

human head, especially to those unhappy peo¬ 
ple who were in imminent danger of being 
drowned: they said, likewise, that persons 
drowned, being taken out of the water, were 
found to have their noses red, as if their faces 
had been squeezed, and their blood sucked ; an 
operation they ascribe to Nocca. 

NOCTILUCA, an epithet of Diana, who had a 
temple on the Palatine Mount at Rome, under 
this title. 

NODOSUS, an inferior rural deity. Nodosus, or 
Nodotus, is the god that takes care of the knots 
and the joints of the stalks. 

NOEMON, a Trojan killed by Ulysses; a cha¬ 
racter in the Odyssey, and a chief killed by 
Turn us. 

NOMIUS, an epithet of Apollo, which signifies 
either a shepherd, because he fed the cattle 
of Admetus, or because the Sun feeds all things 
which the earth generates, by his heat and in¬ 
fluence ; or, perhaps, this title may signify law¬ 
giver, and might be given him on account of 
the severity of his laws when king of Arca¬ 
dia. 

NOMIUS, an epithet of the rural* god Aris- 
taeus. 

NOMIUS, a title of Pan. At Molpeus, a town 
near the city Licosura, he had a temple under 
the title of Nornius, because he perfected the 
harmony of his pipe on the Nomian moun¬ 
tains. 

NONA, the Latin name of one of'the Fates or 
Destinies, 

NONAE CAPllOTINAE. See Caprotina. 


the conductor of a colony from Iberia to Sar¬ 
dinia. 

NORTIA, a goddess of the Etrurians, of whom 
nothing certain is known. 

NOTHUS, son of Deucalion. . 

NOTUS, or AUSTER, genius of the south- 
wind. See Auster . 

NOVELLA, an epithet of Juno, of the same im¬ 
port with that of Februala, because the pontiffs 
paid her a peculiar worship on the first day of 
February. 

NOVENDIALE, a nine days solemnity, observ¬ 
ed with sacrifices by the ancient Romans, to 
avert the mischiefs with which they were threat¬ 
ened by prodigies, and to appease the anger 
of the gods, in which case it was usual for the 
Senate to send an order to the Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus, or Praetor of the city, for the observation 
of the solemnity. Tullus Hostilius, the fourth 
king of Rome, was the first who instituted the 
Novendiale, upon being informed of the pro¬ 
digious hail that had fallen upon Mount Alba- 
nus, in the country of Latium, the size and 
substance of which caused it to be taken for 
stones. 

NOVENSILES, certain gods of the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, so called from the number nine. They 
are said to have been Lara, Vesta, Minerva, 
Feronia, Concord, Fidelity, Fortune, Chance, 
and Health. The Dii Nov ensiles were Sabine 
gods, adopted by Romulus, and had a temple 
built to them, in consequence of a vow, by 
king Tati us. Some antiquaries take the name 
to have been given to those which were last 
placed among the number of the gods, as Her¬ 
cules, Vesta, SanCtity, Fortune, &c. There 
are some who pretend that it signifies the nine 
Muses, whilst others affirm, that it meant the 
gods of the provinces and kingdoms which the 
Romans bad conquered, and to whom they sa¬ 
crificed under the name of Dii Novcnsiles. 

NOX. See Night. 

NUBIGENAE, a name of the Centaurs. 

NUDIPEDALIA, an ancient festival, in which 
all were obliged to walk bare-footed. 1 his 
was done on account of some public calamity, 
as the plague, famine, an entire drought, and 
the like. It was also usual for the Roman ma¬ 
trons, when any supplication or vows were to 
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be made to the goddess Vesta, to walk bare¬ 
footed in procession to her temple. 

NUMA, son of Pompilius Attic us, and second king 
of Rome, was born at Cures, a city of the Sa¬ 
bines. He instituted many sacred cei'emonies, 
built a temple to Vesta, and appointed virgins 
to preserve the holy fire; he also appointed 
eight colleges of priests, (mentioned in the 
course of the alphabet), and built a temple to 
Janus. He divided the year into twelve months, 

and enadted many useful laws. To obtain for 

* 

his institutions the greater respedt, he persuad¬ 
ed the people that he had received them from 
the nymph Egeria and the Muses; for to them 
he ascribed most of his revelations. He mar¬ 
ried Tatia, daughter of Tatius, associate of 
Romulus, by whom .he had four sons, and a 
daughter Pompilia, who became the wife of Tul- 
lus Hostilius. He died in the 82d year of Rome, 
and in the 44th of his reign, during which 
there was neither war nor sedition, nor any in¬ 
novation attempted on the state. 

NUMENIA. See Neomenia. 

NUMERIA, a goddess presiding over adult 
persons. She was worshipped, that from her 
might be learnt the use of accompts. 

NUMICUS, a river-deity. Ovid describes him 
as assisting in the deification of Aeneas, and in 
another place as ravishing Anna, sister of Dido. 
In the Latian river Aeneas perished as he was 
fighting, and was believed to have passed from 
thence into heaven. 

NUMITOR, a chief on the side of Turn us, men¬ 
tioned in the Aeneid. 

NUMITOR, son of Procas, king of Alba, and 
brother of Amulius. Procas dying, left his 
two sons joint heirs to his crown, on condi¬ 
tion of their reigning .annually by turns, but 
Amulius, on getting possession of the throne, 
excluded Numitor, whose son Lausus he ordered 
to be put to death, and obliged Ilia, or Rhea Syl- 
vin, Numi tor's only daughter, to become a vestal; 
but that princess being pregnant, declared she 
was with child by the god Mars, and after¬ 
wards brought forth Romulus and ltcmus, who 
at length killed Amulius, and restored Numitor 
to the throne. 

NUNDINA, a goddess supposed to preside over 
the purification of infants; and as the males 
were purified on the ninth day after their 


birth, she received her name from the word 
Non us, or the ninth. SeeLustral Day. 

NUPTIAL GODSand GODDESSES. See Deities 

Nuptial. 

NUPTIALIS, a name of Juno. When they 
sacrificed to her under this name, they took 
the gall out of the vidtim, and cast it behind 
the altar, to signify that there ought to be no 
bitterness betwixt those who were united in 

marriage. 

NYCTEIS, daughter of Nydteus, and mother of 
Labdacus. Some consider this name as the 
patronymic of Antiope. 

NYCTELIA, Grecian feasts in honour of Bac¬ 
chus, so called, because held in the night-time. 

A great part of the ceremony consisted in run¬ 
ning through the streets with drinking-vessels, 

• quaffing, and brandishing lighted torches.- 

These feasts were celebrated every three years 
in the beginning of the spring, and as there 
was no impurity unpradtised in them, the Ro¬ 
mans prohibited in Italy the observation of 
them. 

NYCTEUS, son of Neptune and Cleone, daugh¬ 
ter of Atlas, and father of Nydtimene and An¬ 
tiope. £See Antiope .]] 

Hyricus and Chthonius had both sons so call¬ 
ed. 

Of this name also was one of the four black horses 
in Pluto’s chariot. 

NYCTIMENE, daughter of Nydieus, king of 
Lesbos, son'of Neptune and Cleone, and sister 
of Antiope. Nydtimene indulged an inces- ( 
tuous passion for her father, which her nurse 
enabled her to gratify, by putting her into 
his bed. Nydteus, on discovering the fadt, 
would have slain his daughter, in abhor¬ 
rence of her condudl, but she flying to the 
woods to avoid his fury, Minerva changed her 
into an owl, which, as conscious of her guilt, 
still hates the light. 

NYCTIMUS, son of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, 
having no children, appointed Areas, the son 
of his sister Callisto, his successor in the king¬ 
dom. 

NYMPHAE, NYMPHS, certain inferior goddes¬ 
ses, inhabiting the mountains, woods, vallies, 
rivers, seas, &c. said to be daughters of Oceanus 
and Tethys. Accbrding to ancient mythology, 
the whole universe was full of these nymphs. 
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who are distinguished into several ranks and 
classes, though the general division of them is 
into celestial and terrestrial. 1. The Celestial 
Nymphs, called Urania , were supposed to be 
intelligencers that governed the heavenly bo¬ 
dies or spheres. II. The Terrestrial Nymphs, 
called Epigeiae , presided over the several parts 
of the inferior world; these were again sub¬ 
divided into those of the water, and those of 
the earth. The Nymphs of the water were 
ranged under several classes: .1. The Oceanides, 
or Nymphs of the Ocean. 2. The Nereids, 
daughters of Nereus and Doris. 3. The Naiads, 
Nymphs of the Fountains. 4. The Ephydriades, 
also Nymphs of the Fountains; and 5. The 
Limniades, Nymphs of the Lakes. The Nymphs 
of the Earth were likewise divided into different 
classes; as, 1. The Oreades, or Nymphs of the 
Mountains. 2. The Napaeae, Nymphs of the 
Meadows; and 3. The Dryads and Hamadry¬ 
ads, Nymphs of the Woods and Forests. Be¬ 
sides these, there were Nymphs who took their 
names from particular countries, rivers, &c. 
as the Dardanides, Tiberides, Ismenides, &c. 
Pausanias reports it as the opinion of the an¬ 
cient poets, that the Nymphs were not altoge¬ 
ther free from death, or immortal, but that 
their years were in a manner innumerable; 
that prophecies were inspired by the Nymphs, 
as well as the other deities ; and that they had 
foretold the destruction of several cities: they 
were likewise esteemed as the authors of di¬ 
vination. Meursius is of opinion, that the 
Greeks borrowed their notion of these divini¬ 
ties from the Phoenicians, for nympha , in their 
language, signifying soul , the Greeks imagin¬ 
ed, that the souls of the ancient inhabitants 
of Greece were become Nymphs; particularly, 
that the souls of those who had inhabited the 
woods were called Dryads ; those who inha¬ 
bited the mountains Oreades; those who dwelt 
on the sea-coasts Nereids; and, lastly, those 
who had their place of abode near rivers or 


fountains. Naiads. Though goats were some¬ 
times sacrificed to the Nymphs,yet their stated 
offerings were milk, oil, honey, and wine. The 
Nymphs were represented as young and beau¬ 
tiful virgins, and dressed suitably to the cha¬ 


racter ascribed them. 


Beger gives us a list of 


the Nymphs, which does not much exceed one 



hundred in number, although it is said Diana 
had above a thousand in her train. We may 
remark, that some of the Nymphs in Beger's 
list are twice named, according to the different 
manner in which the poets, from whom he drew 
his catalogue, pronounced their appellations ■ 
and of others it may be noted, that they are 
the same with the Muses. The list he has 
given is as follows, viz. Acasta, Adma, Ae- 
geria, Aegle, Agalete, Agave, Amathia, Am- 
phithae, Amphinome, Amphilas, Amphyro, 
Arethusa, Asia, Atte, Beroe, Calianaste, Cal- 
liroe. Calypso, Casinaria, Cerceis, Clio, CIo- 
tho, Clymene, Clytia, Corasice, Creseis, Cy- 
dippe, Cymodusa, Cymothoe, Deiopeia, Dia- 
naste, Dione, Doris, Dosithaea, Doxa, Dry- 
mo, Dynamne, Eledtra, Ephyre, Erece, Eu- 
dore, Europa, Eurybia, Eurymene, Galataea, 
Gralaxaura, Glaucis, Flalia, Hippo, Hyale, 
Idotheta, Idyia, Ian the,- lacra, lanira, Lao- 
dice, Lara, Leonthadome, Ligea, Limneria, 
Lyceste, Lycorias, Marcia, Melantho, Melite, 
Meloboris, Memnesthe, Metis, Minestra, Me- 
nopene, Memeritis, Neso, Nisaea, Nise, Ocy- 
roe, Opis, Orytha, Panope, Panopea, Pasi- 
thoe, Peloris, Persa, Perseis, Petrea, Pheru- 
sa, Pholoe, Phyllidoce, Pitho, Plexaura, Pie- 
one, Polydora, Proto, Prymno, Rhodea, 
Sagaritis, Sangaris, Spio, Styx, Syrinx, 
Thalessa, Thalia, Thero, Thespia, Thetis, 
Thoe, Thyca, Thyella, Thisbe, Torebia, 
Tyche, Thyro, Urania, Nanto, Zeuxo, 
Zexo. 

According to Ovid, when Turnus, fighting a- 
gainst Aeneas, endeavoured to burn his fleet, 
the mother of the gods obtained from Jupiter, 
that they should be transformed into Nymphs, 
because they had been built of the wood of 

Mount Ida, which was dedicated to her: by 
this means the number of the Sea-nymphs was 
increased. Agreeably to the same poet, these 
ships, thus become Nymphs, retained a mor¬ 
tal hatred for the Greeks, and cheerfully be¬ 
held the wreck of the ship of Ulysses floating 
in the water. 

NYMPHAEA, a kind of grottos sacred to the 

Nymphs, from whose statues, with which 

they were adorned, or from the fountains 

they afforded, their name is evidently deriv¬ 
ed. 
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NYMPH AGETES, that is. Leader of the Nymphs , NYSAEUS, an epithet of Jupiter, from his be¬ 
an epithet given to Neptune by Hesiod and . ing educated on Mount Nysa. 

Pindar. NYSUS. See Nisus . 
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OCE 

Oanes, oannes, or OEN, a deity of- the 

Syrians* which they represented as having two 
human heads, hands and feet, with a body and 
tail like a fish. He was believed to have come 
from the red sea, and to have instructed men 
in arts, agriculture, and laws. 

OAXUS, son of Apollo by Atria, or Anchiale, 
gave name to the Oaxes, a river of Crete. 

OBLATION, any thing offered to the gods- See 
Sacrifice . 

OBR1MO, a surname of Proserpine. 

OBSEQUENS, a name of Fortune. Servius Tul- 
Ius dedicated a temple to Fortuna Obsequens. 

OBSTINACY, one of the progeny of Nox and 
Erebus. 

OCALEA, or OCALIA, daughter of Mantineus, 
wife of Abas, son of Lynceus and Hypermnes- 
tra, and mother of Acrisius and Proetus. 

OCCASIO, OCCASION, or OPPORTUNITY, 
a goddess honoured by the Pagans as super- 
intendant of the fittest season wherein to ac¬ 
complish any business. She was usually re¬ 
presented in the form of a woman naked, and 
bald behind, but with a lock on her forehead, 
one foot placed on a wheel, the other in the 
air, and both winged. In one hand she held 
a razor, and a sail in the other. We know of 

no .temple eredted to this deity. 

OCCATOR, one of the inferior rural deities. 
He was the god of harrowing, and was wor¬ 
shipped when the fields were to be harrowed. 

OCEAN. See Sea. 

OCEANIDES, Sca-nympbs , the offspring of Ocea- 
nus and Tethys. Their whole number, ac¬ 
cording to Apollodorus, who particularizes 
seven (Amphitritc, Asia, Doris, Ele6tra, Me. 
tis, and Styx) was not less than three thousand ; 
Hesiod mentioning the eldest enumerates forty- 
one (Acasta, Admcte, Amphiro, Callirhoe, 
Calypso, Cerceis, Clymenc, Clythia, Crisia, 
Dione, Eudora, Europa, Galuxaurc, Hippo, 
Idyia, Ianira, Ianthe, Mclobosis, Mcnestho, 
Ocyroe, Pasithoe, Petrca, Pcrseis, Pitho, 
Piexaurc, Pluto, Polydora, Prynno, Rhodia, 
Telcstho, Thoe, Tychc, Urania, Xanthe, 
Zeuxo, with all mentioned by Apollodorus, 
Amphitritc excepted). The names of sixteen 


OCE 


also occur in Hyginus, but differently expres¬ 
sed from those just cited. These divinities ' 
were honoured with libations and sacrifices. 

OCEANIAE, Nymphs so called, who composed 
part of the train of Diana. Some say they were 
sixty in number. 

OCEANITIDES, the children of Oceamis and 
Tethys, Nereus, Doris, &c. from whence they 

were called Oceanitides. They are reckoned in 

% 

the third class of Water-deities. The Oceanitides 
are mentioned sometimes by the poets, but with¬ 
out any particular to distinguish them, except 
that Virgil when mentioning two of them, seems 
to dress them in a different manner from the 
Neptunini and Nereids. 

OCE ANUS, oldest son of Coelus and Terra, or 
Vesta. He married his sister Tethys, and be¬ 
sides her had many other wives. He had se¬ 
veral other sisters, all Nymphs, each of whom 
possessed an hundred woods and as many ri¬ 
vers. Ocean us was esteemed by the ancients 
as the father both of gods and man, who were 
said to have taken their beginning from him, 
on account of the ocean's encompassing the 
earth with its waves, and because he was the 
principal of that radical moisture diffused 
through universal matter, without which, ac¬ 
cording to Thales, nothing could either be 
produced or subsist. Homer makes Juno visit 
Ocean us at the remotest limits of the earth, 


and acknowledge him and Tethys as the pa¬ 
rents of the gods, adding, that she herself had 
been brought up under their tuition. By le- 
thys he had Ephyre, who was matched to Epc- 
metheus ; and Pleione, wife of Atlas. Many 
of their other children are mentioned in poe¬ 
tical story, whose names it would be endless 
to enumerate, and, indeed, they arc only t ic 
appellations of the principal rivers of the 
world. Two other wives of Occanus were 1 am- 
phylogc and Parthcnopc : by the former w 
had two daughters, Asia and Lybia; and y 
the latter, Europa and Thracia, from whom 
the countries so denominated were called. 
Occanus had also a daughter named Ccphyni, 
who educated Neptune, and three sons, 1 4 
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tolemus, the favourite of Ceres, the sea-god 
Nereus, and Achelous, the deity of fountains 
and rivers. Ocean us was described with a 
bull's bead, to represent the rage and bellow¬ 
ing of the ocean when agitated by storms. O- 
ceanus and Tethys are ranked in the highest 
class of sea-deities, and as governors in chief 
over the whole world of waters. €t I 


am apt 

to imagine/' says Mr. Spence, that Ocean us 
is represented in several antiques, as when- , 
ever you see Tellus and a water-deity opposed 
to one another on sarcophaguses 1 , and on most 
relievos where the four elements are expressed 
by persons, particularly in such as represent 
the creation, or new formation of any person. 

I cannot say that I have ever met >vith any 
figure of bis wife Tethys. The poets speak of 
them both under their personal chara&ers, but 
say very little that is descriptive of either." 

OCHESIUS, an Aetolian chieftain killed before 

r 

T roy. 

OCNUS, OCHNUS and AUCNUS, appellatives 
of Bianor, son of the Tiber and Manto. He 
was a leader under Aeneas, and is said to have 
founded Mantua, which he called after his mo¬ 
ther. 

The poets mention another Ocnus, whom they 
place in Tartarus, with an ass at his side, who 
devours a cord as fast as Ocnus can spin it. 
Hence the cord of Ocnus is proverbially used for 
labour in vain. 

OCYALUS, a competitor in the games of the 
Odyssey. 

OCYPETE, one of the Harpyes. See Harpyes. 

OCYRHOE, one of the children of Oceanus and 
Tethys. 

OCYHRHOE, daughter of Chiron the Centaur, 
and Charista, contemning her father's art, and 
being seized with a kind of phrenzy, predidled 
future events. She foretold that the infant 
Aesculapius should raise the dead to life by 
the help of medicine, and that lie should feel 
the wound of a thunderbolt from his grand¬ 
father. She also foretold, that her father Chi¬ 
ron should be tormented with serpents, and. 
Incoming desirous of death, be admitted by 
the gods into the number of immortals: after 
which predictions she passed into the form of 
a mare, lest, contrary to the will of the Desti¬ 
nies, she should declare too much.. 

4 


OCYTHOE, the same with Ocypete. 

ODACON, a Syrian divinity, supposed to have 
been the same with Dagon and Oannep. 

ODIN. See Woden. .; 

ODITES, a Centaur, the son of Ixion and Ne- 
phele, was killed by Mopsus at the marriage of 
Pirithous. 

Of this name likewise was a prince killed at the 
wedding of Andromache. 

.ODIUS, with Episfrophus, led the Halizonians 
in support of Troy, and was killed by Aga¬ 
memnon. 

ODRYS1US, a Thracian surname of Bacchus 
ODRYSUS, a Thracian deity; perhaps Bacchus 
himself. . . 

ODYSSEIA, the Odyssey of Homer, 311 Epic 
poem on the adventures of Ulysses after thp 
destruction pf Troy. 

OEAGER and OEAGRUS, father of Orpheus. 

See Orpheus. '. , .. 

OEAX, son of Nauplius and Clymene. , ; 

OEBALUS, son pf Argalus, or, according to 
others, of Cynortas, king of Laconia, and by 
Gorgophone, daughter pf Perseus, father of 
Hippocoon, Tyndarus, &c. 

Also a son of Telon and the Nymph Sabethis, 
who aided, Turnus against Aeneas. 

OEDIPUS, son of Laius king of Thebes, by 
Iocasta. Soon after his birth, Laius command¬ 
ed a soldier to carry Oedipus into a wood, and 
there destroy him, because he had been fore¬ 
told by the oracle that he should be killed by 
his own son ; hut the soldier, (or as others Say, 
shepherd) moved with pity, and afraid to im¬ 
brue his hands with royal blood, pierced the 
feet of the infant with a hook,/and tied him by 
them to a tree. In this condition Phorbas, 
one of the shepherds of Polybius, king of Co,, 
riuth, found the ill-fated child, and brought 
him to the queen, who, being childless, edu¬ 
cated him with as much care as though he were 
her son, and from his swollen feet called him 
Oedipus; oi&u signifying to sswell,, and 7 rouj a 
foot. When grown up, he was informed that 
he was not the son of Polybius; and resolving 
to find out his parents, he consulted the oracle, 
which told him, lie should meet his father in 
Phocis. In his journey thither he happened on 
some passengers, amongst whp|n, hut,unknown, 
was his father. A quarrel ensuing, between 
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them, Laius was killed in the fray by his son. 
Oedipus proceeded on his journey, and arrived 
at Thebes, where having overcome the Sphinx, 
he received, for his reward, Iocasta in mar¬ 
riage. Not knowing her to be his mother, the 
nuptials were performed, and by her he be¬ 
came the father of Eteocles and Polynices, 
Antigone and Ismena. When Oedipus, how¬ 
ever, found that by his own hands his father 
had been killed, and that his mother was a^u- 
ally his wife, he was seized with such madness, 
as to pluck out his eyes, and \vould have 
destroyed himself, but for his daughter Anti¬ 
gone, who led him about in his blindness.-• 

Eteocles and Polynices succeeded him on the 
throne. See Creoti . 

OEME, daughter of Danaus. 

OENEUS, king of Celydon, or Aetolia, son of 
Parthaon, was father of Meleager, Dejanira, 
wife of Hercules, and of several other daugh- 
ters, called Meleagrides. This prince sacri¬ 
ficing to all the deities, and unintentionally 
omitting Diana, the goddess, resented the 
affront, and sent a wild boar to lay waste his 
country; but which was killed by Meleager and 
Atalanta. See Meleager. 

OEN IS, a Nymph reputed to have been the mo¬ 
ther of Pan by Jupiter. 

OENOE, a Naiad, married Sicinus, sonofThoas, 
kin g of Lemnos. See Sicinus . 

OENISTERIA, sacrifices held by the youth of 
Athens previous to the first cutting of their 
hair and shaving their beards. The etymology 

of the word, which comes from oim, wine, shews 

♦ 

of what the libation consisted. These sacri¬ 
fices were offered to Hercules, and the quan. 
tity of the offering was regulated by law. 

OENOMAUS, son of Mars, king of Elis, and fa¬ 
ther of Hippodamia by Sterope, daughter of 
Atlas, was killed by a fall from his chariot. 
See Hippodamia. 

OENOMAS, a Trojan leader killed by Idomc- 
neus. 

OENONE, a Nymph of Mount Ida, who not 
only foretold things to come, but possessed 
skill in medicine, was daughter of Cebrenus, a 
river of Phrygia, and the first wife of Paris, to 
whom she made known the misfortunes which 
would 'befall* Mm if he should venture into 
Greece, Paris, notwithstanding her represen¬ 


tations, went thither, and having carried off 
Helena, and being afterwards wounded at the 
siege of Troy by Philo&etes, called to mind 
Oenone’s prediction, which had forewarned him 
of such disasters. In consequence of this re¬ 
collection he ordered his attendants to convey 
him to Mount Ida, that Oenone might cure 
him of his wound; but, before he could reach 
the mountain, expired. Some authors report, 
that w'hen Oenone saw the dead body of Paris, 
she was so deeply affeCted as to strangle her¬ 
self. Parthenius says only that she killed her- 
self. Quintus Calaber affirms, that she threw 
herself on the funeral pile, where the body of 
Paris was burnt; Lycophron, that she flung 
herself from the top of a tower ; and DiCtys 
Cretensis, that Oenone, at the sight of the dead 
body, went mad,and devoting herself to melan¬ 
choly, by insensible degrees, died of grief, and 
was buried in the same grave with Paris. Quin¬ 
tus Calaber imagines, that Oenone, whilst Paris 
lay prostrate at her feet, and being ready to 
•expire, he implored her assistance, treated 
him with the utmost indignity ; but that, after 
his death, she was so filled with contrition, as 
to throw herself on his pile, and expire in its 
flames. She bore a son to Paris, called Cory- 
thus. The Scholiast on Lycophron relates, 
that the river Cebrenus, by upbraiding his 
daughter Oenone for loving a husband who was 
false to her, roused her to such a pitch of re- 
v^rfge, that she sent her son Corythus to the 
princes of Greece, hot only to excite their hos¬ 
tilities against Troy, but likewise to be their 
guide. Conon also makes Corythus the instru¬ 
ment of Oenone’s revenge, but in another 
manner. He informs us that Corythus was 

9 

still handsomer than his father Paris, and that 
Oenone sent him to Helena, both to fire Paris 
with jealousy, and to procure an opportunity 
of ruining her rival. Helena being easily cap¬ 
tivated by the charms of Coi'y thus, a familiarity 
was contracted between them, and Paris grow¬ 
ing jealous of the son, whom he one day saw 
with Helena, killed him. Others admit, that 
Helena loved Corythus ; that he entertained 
for her a reciprocal passion ; and that. Paris 
killed him; but not that his mother suborned 
him for the purpose. Some pretend, that Co¬ 
rythus sprung from the amours of Paris and 
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Helena, which is absurd, for from this cele¬ 
brated rape to the death of Paris, there was not 
an interval sufficient. 

OENOPION, king of Chios, was the husband of 
Aerope, whom Orion attempting to vitiate, 
was deprived by him of his sight; but on being 
restored by Phoebus, he made war on Oenopion, 
who concealed himself under ground to escape 
from his vengeance. See Orion . 

OENOPION. See Candiope. I 

OENOPS. See Leiodes. 

OENOTRUS, son of Lycaon, migrated from 
Arcadia with a colony into Magna Graecia, 
and gave the name of Oenotria to that part of 
Italy in which he settled. 

OENUS, son of Lycimnius, accompanied Her¬ 
cules, and was killed at Sparta. 

OGDOA, a Carian deity, under whose temple 
the sea was supposed to pass. 

OGMIUS, the name by which Hercules was 1 

# 

known amongst the Gauls. 

OGYGES, king of Ogygia, afterwards called 
Boeotia and Attica, founded Thebes and Eleu- 
sina. In his time, that is 1748 years before 
the Christian era, happened the celebrated de¬ 
luge, which, according to some authors, he 
escaped, and in which, according to others, he 
perished, with most of his subjects. This de¬ 
luge is said to have happened two hundred and 
forty-eight years before Deucalion’s. Ogyges 
■was not a native of Greece; his very name 
alone sufficiently proves him to have been a 
stranger; but whether he came from Egypt or 
Phoenicia, or from the country of Amalck, 
cannot be determined. According to Pausa- 
nias, Ogyges married Thebe, daughter of Ju¬ 
piter and Iodamia, by whom he bad two sons, 
Cadmus and Eleusinus, who built the city 
Eleusis, and three daughters, Alalcomene, 
Aulis, and Thalsinia. These three princesses 
after their death were worshipped as divinities. 
See Praxidician Goddesses, 

OGYGIA, one of the daughters of Amphion and 
Niobe. Sec Niobc. 

OICLES, son of Antiplmtcs and Zeuxippc, hus¬ 
band of Hyper nines tra, daughter of Thestius, 
and father of Amphiaraus, Iphianira, and Po¬ 
ly boea. 

OICLUS, son of Antipbalis, and grandson of Me- 
lampus. See Talaus . 


OILEUS, king of Locris, and father of . Ajax. 
Oileus was one of the Argonauts, and on that 
expedition wounded by the quit of a monstrous 
bird. The quil, however, was extracted from 
his shoulder, and the wound healed. 

OILEUS. See Bienor. 

OLD AGE, one of the children of Nox and Ere¬ 
bus. 

OLD MAN OF OBY, a remarkable idol of the 
Ostiac Tartars, who inhabit near the river Oby, 
consisting of wood, and having a nose, which 
resembles the snout of a bog ; in which is a 
hook of iron. His eyes are made of glass, and 
his head is embellished with a large pair of 
horns. His devotees oblige him to change his 
place of residence every three years, and trans¬ 
port him over the Oby, from one station to 
another, with great solemnity, in a vessel made 
for that purpose. WLen the ice dissolves, and 
the river overflows its banks, the Ostiacs flock 
to this idol in a body, and beseech him to prove 
propitious to their fishery : if the season fail to 
answer their expe&ations, they load him with 
a thousand reproaches, and insult him as an 
old, impotent, and despicable deity: on the 
contrary, if they prove successful in fishing, 
the god, by way of retaliation, is allowed part 
of the booty. 

OLEN. See Oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

OLENUS, son of Yulcan and Aglaia. He was 
founder of a city of his own name In Boeotia. 
OLYMPIA, a Grecian festival celebrated in ho¬ 
nour of the Olympian Jupiter, by the Athe¬ 
nians, Smyrnaean , Macedonians, and especi¬ 
ally the Eleans. 

OLYMPIAD, a space or period of four years, 
whereby the Greeks reckoned their time. This 
method of computation had its rise from the 
Olympic Games, which were celebrated every 
fifth year, near the city Olympia in Pelopon¬ 
nesus. The first Olympiad commenced, ac¬ 
cording to some, in the year 3938 of the Julian 
period, the year from the creation 3174, the 
year before Christ 774, and 24 years before 
the foundation of Rome ; or rather, as others 
will have it, in the year of the world 3251, the 
year of the Julian period 3941, and 23 years 
before the building of Rome. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian war began on the first year of the 87th 
Olympiad, Alexander the Great died the first 
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year of the 114th, and Jesus Christ was born I calendar-year. After trying in vain many 

the first year of the 195th Olympiad. The forms and combinations of years, in order to 

Olympiads were also called Antii Jpbiti , from I fulfil the oracle, they at length hit upon one 

Iphitus, who instituted, or at least renewed the I which seemed to them admirably calculated to 

Olympic Games. We do not find any compu- I solve all difficulties, and answer their purpose, 

tation by Olympiads, after the 364th, which Their year was made to consist of 360 days, 

ended with the year of Christ 440 ; except with two additional days, and their months of 

that in a charter of our king Ethelbert, the thirty days each, from one of which, however, 
years of his reign are said to be reckoned by I in the course of four years, they took a day ; 

Olympiads. Though the great advantage ac- by this means their period of four years a- 

cruing to history from the institution of the mounted to 1447 days; sometimes a whole 

Olympiad be universally acknowledged, yet I month was intercalated, and then this period 

have historians taken no notice of its original: consisted of 1477 days r thus they flattered 

they have told us, indeed, that it was instituted themselves that they had pundtually fulfilled 

by Iphitus, and that it was a period or cycle of the oracle ; for they sacrificed according to the 

four years. The ridiculous reason assigned for year and the month, because the month was 

it by Pausanias would induce one to believe full, as consisting of thirty days; and the years 

that they knew no more ; and yet it is certain, thus made up of complete months, by means 

that the period of four years was almost as old of these intercalations, returned to their be¬ 
ast he religion of Greece, being used in divers ginnings, at least pretty nearly: hence the 

of their sacra , or religious festivals, as the Pa- great festivals of the Greeks were solemnised 

nathenaea, Musaea, and many other, besides .every fifth year, after an interval of four com- 

the Olympic Games. The silence of the ancient piete years ; as, for example, the Panathenaea 

historians upon this point is so remarkable, at Athens, and the Olympic Games at Elis, 

that a learned modern (Scaliger) who has been which were celebrated every fifth year upon 

at infinite pains to settle the chronology of the the full of the moon. This last circumstance 

ancients, takes great glory to himself for hav- Pindar alone hath discovered to us, in his third 

ing discovered the true source of this sacred Olympic-Ode; and his Scholiast at the same 

period, and unravelled all the intricacies of the time informs us, that those games were some- 

Olympiad: from him, therefore, we shall chiefly times celebrated in the forty-ninth, and some- 

borrow what follows upon this article. The times in the fiftieth moon ; that is, sometimes 

Greeks, enquiring of the Delphic oracle con- in the month which the Eleans call Appllonius, 

cerning their solemn feasts and sacrifices, re- and sometimes in that named by .them Par¬ 
celed for answer, that they would do well to thenius, which seem to answer to our months 

sacrifice according to the custom of their fathers , of July and August: accordingly we find by 

and according to three things ; which last words Sealiger’s tables, that the Olympic new moon 

they interpreted to signify days, months, and fell sometimes in the middle or latter end of 

years: they accordingly set themselves about July, and sometimes in the beginning of Au- 

regulating their years by the sun, and their gust; for that festival never preceded the sum- 

months and days by the appearances of the mer solstice, which the ancients placed always 

moon. By this method they were in hopes so on the 9th of July, so that the Olympic moon 

to order their festivals and times of sacrifice, was the first new moon after the summer sol¬ 
as always to make their offerings precisely upon stice. This gave birth to the intercalary month, 

the same days, and the same months in the year, and occasioned the variation in the period of 

'which they imagined would be pleasing and four years, which consisted sometimes of forty- 

acceptable to the gods, and consequently be- eight months, and sometimes of forty-nine, 

lieved that to be the intention of the oracle. This is the dodtrinc of the Olympiad, without 

This, however, could only happen when the a pcrfcdl knowledge of which it will be but lost 

solaticial conversions of the sun and the cqui- labour, says Scaliger, to go about settling the 

noftials*should return to the same places In the I Grecian chronology. " How fortunate was it,” 
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exclaims he, “ that the ancient Greeks should 
take it into their heads to celebrate, with so 
much devotion, every fifth year, their Olympic 
Games ! Hail, venerable.Olympiad! thou guar¬ 
dian of dates and eras! assertrix of historical 
truth, and curb of the fanatical licentiousness 
of chronologists! Were it not for thee, all 
things would still be covered under the black 
veil of darkness, since there are many, even 
at this day, whose eyes are blinded and dazzled 
at thy lustre ! By thy means, not those things 
only which have happened since thy institution, 
but those also which were done before thee, are 
brought to light, as the destruction of Troy, 
the return of the Heraclides, the Ionick mi¬ 
gration, and many others, for the knowledge 
of which we are indebted to thy divine assist¬ 
ance ; by the help of which also we are enabled 
to fix the dates and epochas of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, notwithstanding what silly and ignorant 
people advance, who say that without the Holy 
Scriptures there would be no coming at the 
knowledge of thy epocha, than which nothing 
can be imagined more absurd and monstrous.” 
But notwithstanding this enthusiastic exclama¬ 
tion, chronologers are far from being agreed 
about the precise time upon which the Olym¬ 
piads began, some dating them from the vic¬ 
tory of Coroebus the Elean, and others throw¬ 
ing their original thirteen, and even twenty- 
eight Olympiads backwarder: a contrivance, 
as Sir Isaac Newton hath observed, of those 
artificial chronologers, who, to accommodate 
the Olympiads to their systems and computa¬ 
tions, have added to their antiquity a hundred 
and twelve years. This great man has thought 
it worth his trouble to examine their hypothe¬ 
sis, and endeavour to establish the old chro¬ 
nology upon surer and better principles: whe¬ 
ther he has succeeded in his attempt, we pre¬ 
sume not to pronounce. Chronologists, how¬ 
ever, in all their computations, agree to 
reckon downward from that Olympiad in which 
Coroebus the Elean was conqueror, with whom 
also the list of conquerors begins. This list 
is very useful, since the Greek writers fre¬ 
quently mark the Olympiad by no other de¬ 
signation than the name of the conqueror It 
may not be amiss to take notice, before wc con¬ 
clude this,. article* of wlmt Eusebius tells us 


from African us, that the word Olympia in the 
Egyptian language, signifies the moon , which 
was so called, because once in every month she 
runs through the Zodiac, named Olympus by 
the old Egyptians. This etymology of the 
Olympiad, though mentioned by no other au¬ 
thor, will appear the more probable, when we 
consider that the Olympiad was a lunar .cycle, 
correrted indeed by the course of the sun, and 
that the Greeks had their period of four years 
from Egypt, out of which fertile nursery they 
likewise originally transplanted their arts and 
sciences, their learning and philosophy, their 
religion and their gods. 

OLYMPIC GAMES, See Games Olympic. 
OLYMPICA, an epithet of Juno, from Mount 
Olympia. 

OLYMPII, an epithet given by the Athenians to 
the twelve chief deities. See Deities Celes¬ 
tial. 

OLYMPIUS, an epithet of Jupiter, either from 
Olympus, the name of the master who taught 
him, and of the heaven wherein he resides, or 
of a city which stood near Mount Olympia, 
anciently held in great repute, because a tem¬ 
ple was there dedicated to Jupiter, and games 
solemnized every fifth year. To this Jupiter 
Olympius the first cup was sacrificed in their 
festivals. 

OLYMPUS, disciple to Marsyas, was celebrated 
for poetic talents and musical skill prior to the 
Trojan war. 

Another of this name was son of Hercules and 

9 

Euboea. 

OLYMPUS A, daughter of Thespius. 
OMOLEIA,on HOMOLEI A, festivals celebrated 
in Boeotia, on the mountain Omole, or Homole, 
in honour of Jupiter. 

| OMOPHAGIA, a Grecian festival in honour of 
Bacchus, surnamed or the eater of raw 

flesh . This solemnity was celebrated in the 

manner with the other festivals of Bac¬ 


chus, wherein they counterfeited frenzy and 
madness : one thing peculiar to it was, that 
the worshippers used to eat the entrails bf 
goats raw and bloody, which was done in imi¬ 
tation of the god, to whom the surname by 
which he was adored at this solemnity was gi¬ 
ven for the like actions 

OM-PHALE, queen of Lydia, and wife or mis- 


t 


i 
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tress of Hercules* condescended to favour his 
passion on account of his having killed a ser¬ 
pent near the river Sangaris, which laid waste 
the country. Hercules was so enamoured of 
this princess, that he exchanged his club for 
the distaff, and employed himself in spinning 
among her women. Plutarch says, that after 
Hercules had unfortunately killed Iphitus, he 
retired to Lydia, where, for a long time, he 
was slave to Omphale, a punishment which he 
had imposed upon himself for the murder, ac¬ 
cording to the custom of those times. Apollo- 
dorus relates, that those who had been guilty 
of murder became voluntary exiles, and im¬ 
posed on themselves a certain penance, which 
they continued till they thereby thought them¬ 
selves expiated; that Hercules went first to 
Pylos, and thence to Amyclae, where he was 
expiated by Deiphobus, son of Hippolytus ; but 
that falling ill, and consulting the oracle of 
Apollo, he received for answer, that there 
would be no end of his calamities till he had 
passed three years in slavery, upon which he 
sold himself a slave to Omphale. The condudt 
of this hero, whilst at the court of Omphale, is 
amply related under the article Hercules . 

ONARUS, priest of Bacchus, was supposed to 
have married Ariadne after the dereliction of 
Theseus. 

ONCHESTIA, a Boeotian festival in honour of 
Neptune, surnamed Onchestius, from Onches- 
tus, a town in Boeotia. 

ONCHESTIUS, an epithet of Neptune. See 
Onchestia. 

ON El LION. See Poseidonia . 

ONESIPPUS, son of Hercules. 

OPALIA, Roman festivals in honour of the god¬ 
dess Ops. Varro says, they were held three 
days after the expiration of the Saturnalia. 
According to Macrobius, they were held on 
the 19th of December, which was one of the 
days of the Saturnalia. He adds, that these 
two feasts were celebrated in the same month, 
because Saturn and Ops were husband and wife,, 
and that it is to them we owe the invention of 
corn and fruits ; for which reason the feast was 
not held till the harvest and fruit-time were en¬ 
tirely over. The same author observes, that 
the, vows offered to the goddess were made 


sitting on the ground, to shew that she was 
Earth, the mother of all things. 

OPERTANEA, sacrifices of Cybele, so called 
from the great privacy observed by her vota¬ 
ries, and for the same reason the place in which 
her sacrifices were performed was called Opre- 
turn, i. e. covered . Silence was observed in a 
most peculiar manner in the sacrifices of this 
goddess, as it was in a less degree in all other 
sacrifices, according to the dodtrine of the Py¬ 
thagoreans and Egyptians, who taught, that 
God was to be worshipped in silence, because, 
that at the first creation all things thence took 
their beginning. To the same purpose Plu¬ 
tarch says, Men were our masters to teach 
us to speak, but we learn silence from the 
gods: from these we learn to hold our peace 
in their rites and initiations.” 

OPERTUS, an epithet of Pluto. 

OPHELESTES, a Trojan chief, killed by Teu- 
cer. 

OPHELTES. See Archemorus , Games Nemaean . 

OPHELTIUS. See Bu colion. 

OPHIONEUS, the chief of the daemons, who, 
according to Pherecides the Syrian, revolted 
against Jupiter; whence, it should seem, that 
the Pagans had some knowledge of the fall of 
Lucifer, as this word in the Greek signifies 
serpent , or serpentine , the figure under which 
the devil tempted our first parents. 

OPIGENA, OBSTETRIX, epithets of Juno, 
from her assisting women in labour. 

OPIS, a title of Diana, because she helped to 
bring children into the world, which good of¬ 
fice it is said she first performed to her brother 
Apollo, for as soon as she was born she assisted 
her mother Latona, to whom she adfed in the 
capacity of midwife, but was so terrified at 
her mother’s pain, that she resolved never to 
have children, but to live perpetually a vir¬ 
gin. 

OPIS. See Arum. 

OPITES, a native of Argos, killed by Hec¬ 
tor. 

OPITULATOR, an epithet of Jupiter, from his 

helping the distressed. 

OPITULUS. See Opitulator. 

OPS, one of the tit'es of Cybele, because she 

brings help and assistance to every thing in this 
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world. Also, one of the names of Rhea, wife 
of Saturn. 

OPPORTUNITAS, OPPORTUNITY. See Oc- \ 
casio. 

OPTIMUS MAXIMUS, a conjunct epithet of 
Jupiter, from his power and willingness to be¬ 
nefit all men. 

ORA, mother of Coalaxes by Jupiter. 

ORACULUM, ORACLE, the response or an- i 
swer which the gods were supposed to give to 1 
men who consulted them upon any occasion I 
or affair of importance, which answer was usu- I 
ally given by the intervention of the priest or J 
pfiestess of the divinity consulted. Of all na- | 
lions the Grecian was the most famous for ora- 1 
cles; and some of their wisest men have en- j 
deavoured to vindicate them upon solid prin- j: 
eiples and refined reasonings. Xenophon ex- I: 
patiates on the necessity of consulting the gods I. 
by augurs and oracles : he represents man as ! 
naturally ignorant of what is advantageous or • 
destructive to himself; says, that he is so far I; 
from being able to penetrate into the future, 1 
that, the present itself escapes him ; that his 
designs may be frustrated by the slightest ob¬ 
jects ; that the deity alone, to whom all ages 
are present, can impart to him the infallible 
knowledge of futurity; that no other being 
can give success to his enterprizes; and that I 
it is highly reasonable to believe, that he will 
guide and protect those who adore him with a 
pure affeCtion, - who call upon him, and consult 
him with a sincere and humble resignation.— 
Oracles were thought by the Greeks to proceed ] 
in a more immediate manner, than the other 
aCls of divination, from God; and, on this ac¬ 
count, their credit was so great, that in all 
disputes and doubts their determinations were 
held invi olable: no business of any consequence 
was undertaken, scarce any peace concluded, 
or war engaged in ; any new laws enaCted, or 
any new form of government instituted, with¬ 
out consulting oracles. Croesus, before he 
durst venture to declare war against the Per-, 
sums, consulted not only all the most famous, 
o 'tides of Greece, but sent ambassadors as 
far as Lybia to that of Jupiter I-Iammon. Mi¬ 
nos, that his laws might not want a proper 
weight with the people, ascribed to them a 

divine sanction, and pretended to receive from 
Voh II. 


Jupiter instructions how to new-model his go¬ 
vernment; and Lycurgus, the Spartan legis¬ 
lator, made frequent visits to the Delphian 
oracle, that the people might entertain a be¬ 
lief of his having received from Apollo the 
ground-work of those institutes which he after¬ 
wards communicated to the Spartans. These 
pious frauds were an effectual means of estab- 
lishing the authority of laws, and engaging the 
people to a compliance with the will of the law 
given: persons thus inspired were frequently- 
thought worthy of- the highest trust, and some¬ 
times advanced to regal power, from a per¬ 
suasion, that as they - were admitted to the' 
counsels of the gods, they were best able to 
provide for the well-being of man. It is not 
to be wondered, that the ministei's of the ora¬ 
cles were in the highest credit and 1 esteem : this 
reputation they improved greatly to their ad¬ 
vantage, for they allowed none to consult the 
gods but those who offered costly sacrifices,, 
and brought to them rich presents. To keep 
up the veneration for oracles, (the populace 
being ever apt to despise what they are too fa¬ 
miliarly acquainted with) the gods were to be 
consulted only at stated times, and sometimes 
the most dignified persons could by no means 
obtain an answer. Alexander himself was 
peremptorily denied by the Pythia, or priest¬ 
ess of Apollo, till she was by downright force 
dragged towards the Tripos, when being un¬ 
able to resist any longer, she exclaimed. My 
spn , thpu art invincible , which words were thought 
a propitious lucky omen. Alexander replying, 
that he was satisfied, and needed no other an¬ 
swer. Croesus intending to Inake trial of the 
several 


acles of Greece, as, well as that of Ly¬ 
bia, commanded his respective ambassadors 
to consult them all on a stated day, and to 
bring their responses in writing. The question 
proposed vyas, “ What is Croesus, the son of 

AHyattes, king of. Lydia, now doing ?” The 
rest of the oracles failed, but the Delphian an¬ 
swered truly; " He is boiling a Iamb and a 
tortoise in a brazen pot” This gained his 
confidence, and a profusion of the richest of. 
ferings. In return the oracle, in the next en¬ 
quiry, informed him, that « By making war 
upon the Persians he should destroy a great 
empire.” The event is well known ; this vain 
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confidence lost him both his crown and liberty. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the different 
modes by which the sense of the oracles was 
conveyed. In some the response was given 
from the bottom of the statue, to which one 
of the priests might convey himself by a sub¬ 
terraneous passage; in others, by lots, in the 
manner of dice, containing certain charadters 
or words, which were to be explained by tables 
made for that purpose: in some temples the 
enquirer'threw them himself, and, in others, 
they were dropped from a box, whence came 
the proverbial phrase, " The lot is fallen.”— 
In others the question was proposed by a letter 
sealed up, and given to the priest, or left upon 
the altar, while the person sent with it was 
obliged to lie ail night in the temple. These 
letters were to be returned, with the answer, 
unopened. A governor of Cilicia, whom the 
Epicureans endeavoured to inspire with a con¬ 
tempt for oracles, sent a spy to that of Mopsus 
at Mallos, with a letter well sealed up, and as 
this man was lying in the temple a person ap¬ 
peared to him, and uttered the word Black. 
This answer he carried to the governor, which 
filled him with astonishment, though it ap¬ 
peared ridiculous to the Epicureans, to whom 
he communicated it, when, to convince them 
of the injustice of their raillery against ora¬ 
cles, he broke open the letter, and shewed 
them that he had written these words, "Shall I 

sacrifice to thee a white ox or a black ?” The 

# 

emperor Trajan made a like experiment on 
the god at Heliopolis, by sending him a letter 
sealed up, to which he requested an answer : 
the oracle commanded a blank paper, well 
folded and sealed, to be given to the empe¬ 
ror, ‘who, upon receiving it, was struck with 
admiration, at seeing an answer so corres¬ 
pondent to his own letter, in which he had 
written nothing. The general charadleristic 
of oracles, says Rollin, were ambiguity, ob¬ 
scurity, and convertability, so that one an¬ 
swer would agree with several different, and 
even opposite events, which was generally the 
case when the event was in the least dubious. 
Trajan, convinced of the divinity of the ora¬ 
cle, by the blank letter above mentioned, sent 
a second note, wherein he desired to know, 
whether he should return to Rome after the 


conclusion of the war which he had then in 
view against the Parthians : the oracle answer¬ 
ed this letter by sending to him a vine broken in 
pieces. The prediction of the oracle was cer¬ 
tainly fulfilled, for the emperor dying in the 
war, his body, or if you please, his bones, re¬ 
presented by the broken vine, were carried 
to Rome; but it would have been equally ac¬ 
complished, had the Romans conquered the 
Parthians, or the Parthians the Romans, and 
whatever had been the event, it might have 
been construed into the meaning of the ora¬ 
cle. This vine puts one in mind of a kind of 
oracle that accommodated itself to every thing, 
an oracle of which, as Apuleius tells us, the 
priests of the goddess of Syria were the inven¬ 
tors. They made two verses, the sense of which 
was this: 

« The oxen yok’d together cut the earth, 

•* To make the fields produce a fruitful birth.” 

Now there was no question which they could 
not answer with these two verses; for if they 
were consulted upon a marriage it was the 
same thing, " Oxen yoked together, and 
fruitful fieldsif they were consulted about 
the purchase of any land, there are oxen to 
till it, and " fruitful fields;” if about a jour¬ 
ney, " The oxen are yoked together,” and 
quite ready to set out, and the " fruitful 
fields” promised great gain; if one went to 

war, do not these “ oxen under the yoke/' 
clearly signify, that you shall put your ene¬ 
mies under the yoke? Probably this goddess 
of Syria did not love to talk much, and had 
found out the way to satisfy all questions 
with one single answer. When Alexander 
fell sick on a sudden at Babylon, some of his 
principal courtiers went to pass a night in the 
temple of Sera pis, to enquire of that god if it 
were not proper for them to bring their king 
to him for a cure ? The god answered, that 
it was better for him to remain where he 

was. Scrapis judged rightly, for if Ire had 
advised the bringing Alexander to him, and 
he had died by the way, or in the temple it¬ 
self, what would they not have said ? but if 
the king recovered his health at Babylon, what 
a reputation it would have been to the oracle ? 
If he died, it might be said it was for his 
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advantage to die after the conquests he could 
neither augment nor preserve : there was a 
necessity of adhering to the last constru6lion, 
which did not fail to prove to the advantage 

of Serapis, as soon as Alexander was dead.-- 

They who received these ambiguous oracles, 
took the pains very willingly to justify them, 
by adapting the success to the prediction ; and 
often that which had but one sense in the in¬ 
tention of the pronouncer of the oracle, was 
after the event found to have two: thus, 
when Alexander, the pseudo-prophet, was 
asked by Rutilianus what preceptors he should 
provide for his son? He answered. That he 
should let him have Pythagoras and Homer. 
Rutilianus took it in the plain sense, that he 
should study philosophy and the belles lettres. 
The young man dying a few days after, they 
represented to Rutilianus, that his prophet was 
very much mistaken ; but Rutilianus found 
out, with very great subtilty, that the death 
of his son was foretold by the oracle, because 
it appointed Pythagoras and Homer, who 
were both dead, for his preceptors. The ora¬ 
cle delivered to Pyrrhus had a double meaning, 
so that it could not be understood whether 
Pyrrhus was to overcome the Romans, or the 
Romans to overcome Pyrrhus. The equivoke 
is so peculiar in the Latin phrase, that one 
cannot well render it into English: I do pro¬ 
nounce that Rome Pyrrhus shall overcome .-It 

would be very tedious to give a history of the 
duration of all the oracles after the birth of 
Jesus Christ: it may be sufficient to note at 
what time some of the principal ones spoke 
their last; but it must always be remembered, 
it is not understood that this was the very last 
time they spoke, though it was the last occa¬ 
sion authors had to mention their speaking. 
Dio, who did.not finish his history till the 
eighth year of Alexander Sevcrus, that is, in 
the 230th year of Jesus Christ, says, that in 
his time Amphilochus still delivered oracles in 
dreams: he tells us also,' that there was in the 
city of Apollonia an oracle where things to. 
ccme were foretold, by observing the manner 
how fire took hold of the incense that was cast 
upon the altar ; but it was not permitted to 
ask this oracle any questions concerning death 

or marriage. Under Aurelian, towards the 

4 


year of Christ 272, the Palmyrfcnians having 
revolted, consulted the oracle of Apollo, of 
Sarpedon, in Cilicia. They consulted likewise 
the oracle of Venus at Apacha, where, at cer¬ 
tain times, was seen a fire in the form of a 
globe, or of lamps; which fire/’ says Zozi- 
mus, “ has been seen even in our days,” that 
is to say, about the 400th year of Jesus Christ. 
Lucinius, having a design to renew the war 
with Constantine, consulted the oracle of Apol¬ 
lo Didymaeus, and had for answer two verses 
of Homer, of which this is the sense: “ Poor 
old man! it is not for thee to fight against 
young men : thou hast not strength enough, 
for old age pulls thee down.” A god named 
Besa delivered oracles at Abydos under the 
emperor Constantius. In short, Macrobius, 
who lived under Arcadius and Honorius, sons 
of Theodosius, speaks of the god of Heliopolis 
in Syria, and of his oracle, and of the lots of 
Antium, in terms which positively prove, that 
they were all remaining in his time. Oracles, 
in general, ceased only with Paganism. Con¬ 
stantine demolished but a few temples, and 
he was forced to make the crimes that were 
there committed his plea for it. On this pre¬ 
text he pulled down the temple of Venus A- 
phacitis, and that of Aesculapius in Cilicia, in 
both which were oracles : but yet, he prohi¬ 
bited sacrifices to the Heathen gods, and by 
that edi6t began to render their temples of no 
use. The edi6ls of Constantine, and of Julian, 
(when emperor) are extant, whereby.all kinds 
of divination were prohibited on pain of death, 
not only that of the astrologers, interpreters 
of dreams, and magicians, but also that of the 
augurs and sooth-sayers, which gave a great 
shock to the religion of the Romans. As there 
were many oracles remaining while Julian was 
emperor, he applied himself, as much as he 
could, to the restoration of those which had 
been demolished, particularly that in the su¬ 
burbs of Daphne, which had been destroyed 
by Adrian. Nay, Julian went farther, and 
would needs be himself the prophet of the 
Did^maean oracle, for this he thought would 
be a moans of retrieving the credit of pro¬ 
phecy, which then lay under much contempt. 
The letter he wrote to Arsoces,. pontiff' of Ga¬ 
latia, acquaints us with the methods he took to 

Q 2 
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revive Paganism; and it is probable, had he 
lived, that he would have retarded the ruin of 
his religion ; but he died before he had finished 
a reign of two years. Jovian, who succeeded 
him, set out zealously for the destruction of 
Paganism, but in the seven months of his reign 
could make no great progress. Valens, who 
had the Eastern empire, gave liberty to all 
men to worship what gods they pleased, and 
was himself more inclined to support Arianism 
than Christianity at large; so that, during his 
reign, sacrifices were publicly made, and men 
as publicly eat the flesh of the victims. They 
who were initiated in the Bacchanalian myste¬ 
ries celebrated them without fear; they ran 
up and down with their bucklers, tore dogs in 
pieces, and committed all the extravagancies 
which that devotion required. Valentinian, 
his brother, who had the Western empire, was 
more zealous for the honour of Christianity. 
He made a law to forbid all no&urnal ceremo¬ 
nies, whereupon Praetextatus, proconsul of 
Greece, represented to him, that the depriving 
the Greeks of those ceremonies to which they 
were so much addidted, had rendered their 
lives uneasy. Valentinian moved at this repre¬ 
sentation, consented, that notwithstanding his 
law, they might keep to their old customs : 
and it is certain from inscriptions at Rome, and 
other cities of Italy, that under the reign of 
Valentinian, persons of great note celebrated 
the sacrifices called Criobolia, and Taurobolia. 
Nay, by the great number of those inscriptions 
one would be apt to think, that this ceremony 
was most in fashion during the time of this 
Valentinian, and the two other emperors of the 
same name. The case, however, was reversed 
under Theodosius and his sons. Theodosius 
began first in Egypt, where he caused all the 
temples to be shut up, and demolished that 
of Scrapis, the most famous of them all. After 
the defeat of the rebel Eugeni us, Theodosius 
went to Rome, where the whole Senate still 
adhered to Paganism : their chief reason was, 
because, for twelve hundred years Rome had 
been on good terms with its gods, and received 
all kinds of favours from them. The emperor 
made a speech to the Senate, exhorting them 
to embrace the Christian religion ; but they 
replied, that by custom and experience they 


had found Paganism to be a good religion, and 
if they should change it for that of the Chris¬ 
tians, they knew not what might befal them. 
Theodosius seeing them restive, told them that 
the public treasury was too much incumbered 
with the expences necessary for their sacrifices, 
and that he wanted money to pay his armies. 
They replied, that their sacrifices would not 
be valid unless they were made at the charge 
of the public: but that inconvenience being 
no argument to him, the sacrifices and cere¬ 
monies ceased. Zozimus hence takes occasion 
to observe, that from that time misfortunes of 
all sorts happened to the empire. The last 
efforts of Paganism were those made by Sym- 
machus, to obtain of the emperors Valentinian, 
Theodosius, and Arcadius, the re-establish¬ 
ment of the privileges of the Vestals, and of 
the altar of Victory, in the Capitol ; but though 
every one knows with what vigour St. Ambrose 
opposed it, the process of that dispute suffici¬ 
ently evinces, that Rome still retained a strong 
tindlure of Paganism. Nay, even when Rome 
was besieged by Alaric, in the reign of Hono- 
rius, it was then full of idols. At length, all 
exercise of the Pagan religion was prohibited 
on pain of death, by a constitution of the em¬ 
perors Valentinian III. and Martian, in the 
451st year of Jesus Christ; and this was the 
last blow given to that false religion, in the 
ruin of which oracles were involved. 

It is a celebrated question among the learned, 
whether oracles were a diabolical illusion, and 
delivered by evil spirits, or mere human ar¬ 
tifice and priest-craft. The primitive Chris¬ 
tians were the first who maintained the for- 
mer opinion, ascribing oracles in general to 
the operations of the devil and his agents; 
and the reasons upon which they ground this 
notion were briefly these. 1. Some surprising 
oracles supposed to relate to Jesus Christ; one 
of which refers to the pilot Thamus, who 
sailing in the Aegean sea, was ordered, by a 
voice from one of the islands, when he came 
to a certain place, to proclaim, that The Great 
Pan was dead . Thamus having done as the 
oracle commanded, complaints and groans 
were heard on all sides, as of persons sur¬ 
prised and. atflidled- at the ‘news. This oracle 
was construed to relate to our Saviour’s death. 
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Another oracle concerns the emperor Augus¬ 
tus, who being old, and thinking to make 
choice of a successor, went to the oracle of 
Delphi, where he received the following an¬ 
swer: cf The Hebrew infant, to whom all the 
gods pay obedience, charges me hence, and 
sends me into hell. Depart this temple, and 
say no more.” The Christians argued, that 
these oracles could not well be ascribed to mere 
human invention. 2. Oracles ceased about 
the time of the birth of Jesus Christ, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of profane authors them¬ 
selves ; whereupon the Christians reasoned 
thus; God chose the Jews to be his peculiar 
people, and gave up the rest of the world to 
the power of the devil and his agents till the 
arrival of his son, at which time he despoiled 
them of their power on earth, that there might 
be no obstacle to the establishment of Christ’s 
kingdom in all nations. 3. The Platonic no¬ 
tion of demons, and their influence in human 
affairs, was greatly in vogue among the Chris- 
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tians of the first centuries ; a system which car¬ 
ried this advantage along with it, that it was 
calculated to convince the Heathens of their 
false worship upon their own principles: they 
were persuaded there was something superna¬ 
tural in their oracles, and the Christians did 
not deny it. It was agreed on both sides, that 
demons were concerned in the affair, but the 
Christians were to shew them that these demons 
or gods were evil and wicked spirits. This 
was a shorter way than to contest the miracle 
itself by a long train of enquiries and argu¬ 
ments.-Those who maintain the contrary 

. opinion, and ascribe oracles to mere human 
invention, artifice, and priest-craft, allege the 
following arguments: 1. Very little credit is 
due to the stories told of oracles, and there 
is reason to believe the primitive Christians 
were somewhat too credulous in a matter 
which seemed to do honour to their religion. 
The story of the pilot Thainus is of Pagan 
origin ; and yet Eusebius and other great men 
gave credit to it, though it is followed in Plu¬ 
tarch by a story so ridiculous as is sufficient 
entirely to discredit it. As to the oracle said 
to be given to Augustus concerning the He¬ 
brew child, it can by no means be admitted; 
Cedrcnus cites it from Eusebius, and at present 
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it is not to be found in that author. Besides, 

it is certain, that Augustus, after the journey 
he made into Greece, nineteen years before 
the birth of our Saviour, never returned thi¬ 
ther, so that he could not receive any such 
oracle at Delphi. 2. It is false in fa6t, that 
oracles ceased about the time of the birth of 
Jesus Christ: the oracle of Delphi, the most 
famous of them all, subsisted in the reign of 
the emperor Julian, above three hundred years 
after Christ, for that prince consulted it con¬ 
cerning his expedition against the Persians— 
In truth, oracles ceased only with Paganism 
itself; but Paganism did not cease with the 
coming of Jesus Christ. 3. The pra6tices of 
the priests, the manner and circumstances of 
delivering oracles, &c. afford strong suspicion 
of imposture: the places where they were de¬ 
livered were generally mountainous, and full 
of subterraneous passages and caverns: these 
inspired horror, and' were necessary for the 
pretext of divine vapours and exhalations: the 
temples had their sanctuaries, into which none 
but the priests entered, by which means they 
could carry on the imposture without fear of 
a discovery: another advantage they had was 
the distinction of days, in which the oracle 
might or might not be consulted ; this gave 
them time to take their measures, and make 
the necessary preparations : but one of the 
greatest secrets, of the oracles, and which is 
the plainest proof of their imposture, is the 
ambig’-'ty of their answers, and the art of ac¬ 
commodating them to all events: thus when 
Croesus consulted the oracle of Delphi, whe¬ 
ther he'should march against Cyrus, he receiv¬ 
ed for answer, that if he passed the river Ha- 

lys he should overthrow a great kingdom_ 

With this fancied assurance of victory, Croesus 
fought with Cyrus, was beaten, and lost his 

kingdom.-It was the common opinion, that 

Jupiter was the first source and cause of ora¬ 
cles : it was he who kept the hooks of Fate, and 
revealed out of them what he pleased to infe¬ 
rior agents, for which reason he was styled. 
The Universal Oracle. Of the other gods Apollo 
hud the greatest reputation for predictions, 
his oracles being next, if not equally rcspeCted 
with those of Jupiter. Thus much of oracles 
in general. It would be an endless and use- 
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less task to enumerate all the oracles of anti¬ 
quity in particular ; but accounts of the most 
considerable here follow in order. 

The Oracle of Aesculapius, was in his tem¬ 
ple eredted on an island of the Tiber.- 

There was found at Rome a piece of a mar¬ 
ble table, on which the stories of the three 
miracles of Aesculapius were engraven in 
Greek; the most considerable of them is 

contained in the following inscription:- 

At the same time the oracle made this 
answer to a blind man, named Caius, he was 
advised to repair to the sacred altar, there 
to kneel down and worship ; then to go from 
the right side to the left, lay his five fingers 
upon the -altar, and then put his hand on his 
eyes. When all this was done, the blind man 
was restored to vision, of which the people were 
witnesses, and testified the joy which they re¬ 
ceived in seeing such great miracles wrought 
in the reign of our emperor Antoninus.” The 
two other cures are not so surprising; for one 
was only of a pleuresy, and the other of a 
bloody flux, both of them indeed violent dis¬ 
eases ; but the god prescribed to his patients 
pine-apples and honey, with wine and cer¬ 
tain ashes,” remedies which those who are hard 
of belief will be apt to think by no means cer¬ 
tain. 

Oracle of Amphiaraus. For tho history of 
Amphiaraus we refer to that article after 
his death. Amphiaraus was honoured with a 
divine worship, first, by the Oropians, and 
afterwards by all the other Grecians, and a 
stately temple, with a statue of white marble, 
was eredtcd to him near Oropus, a city in the 
confines of Attica and Boeotia, which for that 
reason is sometimes assigned to both countries. 
There was also a remarkable altar dedicated 
to him in the same place, divided into five 
parts: the first was sacred to Jupiter, Paeon ian 
Apollo, and Hercules; the second to the heroes 
and their wives ; the third to Mercury, Vesta, 
Amphiaraus, and the sons of Amphilochus; 
the fourth to Venus, Paeon inn Minerva, Pana¬ 
cea, Jason, and Hygeia ; and the fifth to Pan, 
the Nymphs, and the rivers Achelous and Ce- 
phisus. The oracles of Amphiaraus were de¬ 
livered by dreams. Those who came to con¬ 
sult him first offered sacrifice to Amphiaraus 


and all the other gods, whose names were in¬ 
scribed on the altar: and Fhilostratus adds 

they were to. fast twenty-four hours, and to 
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abstain three days from wine ; then offering a 
ram to Amphiaraus, they went to sleep, lying 
upon the skin of the vidtim, and in that pos¬ 
ture expedted a revelation by dream. All 
persons were admitted to this oracle, the The¬ 
bans only excepted, who were to enjoy no be¬ 
nefit from Amphiaraus in this way, for he had 
given them their option of two things, viz. his 
counsel, or his help in the time of danger, tell¬ 
ing them they must not expedt both, where¬ 
upon they chose the latter, thinking they had 
greater need of defence than advice, which 
they could be sufficiently furnished with by 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. The oracle 
of Amphiaraus was in very great esteem : He¬ 
rodotus reckons it among the five principal ones 
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of Greece, consulted by Croesus before his ex¬ 
pedition against Cyrus, viz. the Delphian, Do- 
don aean, Didymaean, Trophonian, and this of 
Amphiaraus ; and Valerius Maximus remarks, 

that it was not inferior either to the two first 
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here mentioned, or to that of Jupiter Hammon, 
Near the temple was a fountain, whence Am¬ 
phiaraus ascended on his admission into the 
number of the gods, and which, for that rea¬ 
son, was called by his name. It was held so 
sacred, that it was a capital crime to employ 
the waters of it in any ordinary use; nay, it 
was unlawful to offer sacrifice before it, as it 
was usual at all other fountains. The chief, 
and perhaps only use it was employed in was 
this, that they who, by advice of the oracle, 
had recovered from any disease, were to cast a 
piece of coined gold or silver into it; a custom, 
according to Pausanias, derived from the pri¬ 
mitive ages. 

Oracle of Apollo, at Abac . At Abac, a city 
in Phocis, Apollo had an oracle* which is 
mentioned by Herodotus, and Stephanas 
the Byzantian, who affirms it to have been of 
higher antiquity than the Delphian oracle.— 
Sophocles also takes notice of it.' The Scho¬ 
liasts on this place are of opinion, that Abac 
was a city in Lycia, but arc sufficiently refuted 
by the testimonies already cited. 

Oracle of Apollo, at Claros , At Claros, a city 
of Ionia, not far from Colophon, was an 
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oracle sacred to Apollo, first instituted by 
Manto, daughter of Tiresias, who fled thi¬ 
ther in the second Theban war, when the Epi- 
goni, that is, the sons of those slain in the 
former war, invaded the Thebans under the 
conduct of Alcmeon, in revenge of their fa¬ 
thers'deaths. The person by whom answers 
were delivered, was a man generally chosen out 
of certain families, and for the most part of 
Miletus. He was usually unlearned, and very 
ignorant, yet returned the oracles in verses 
wonderfully satisfa&ory, and adapted to the 
intention of the enquirers, and all by virtue of 
a well, feigned to have sprung from the tears of 
Manto when she bewailed the desolation of her 
country. Into this well he descended when 
any person came to consult the oracle, but paid 
dear for his knowledge, for the water was very 
prejudicial to health, and, as Pliny tells us, a 
means of shortening life. 

Oracle of Apollo .Daphnaios. Apollo, sur- 
named Daphnaios, from Daphne his belov¬ 
ed mistress, or the laurel, into which she was 
transformed, had an oracle near* the Castalian 
fountain, the waters of which were also endow¬ 
ed with a prophetic virtue. Adrian, while 
but a private man, having dipt a leaf in the 
Castalian spring, found upon it when he took 
it out, a narrative of what was to befal him, 
and directions for obtaining the empire, to 
which, however, when arrived, lest the same 
oracle should give the like counsel to another, 
he caused the sacred spring to be choked up, 
by throwing into it a great quantity of stones. 
Julian, however, ordered the spring to be o- 
pened, the dead bodies which were buried near 
it to be removed, and the place itself to be pu¬ 
rified in the same manner as the Athenians had 
purged the island of Delos. 

Oracle of Apollo, at Delos . The isle of De¬ 
los was the most celebrated of all the Cy¬ 
clades, a knot of islands in the Aegean sea. It 
is rendered famous by the poets, as being the 
birth-place of Apollo and Diana, and was an¬ 
ciently accounted so sacred and inviolable, that 
when the Persians pillaged and destroyed al¬ 
most all the other Grecian temples, they were 
awed from any attack upon the temple of this 
island, which was seated on the sea-shore, look¬ 
ing to ward's Euboea, in the very place where 


Apollo was feigned to have been born. Here 
the god had an image ereCled in the shape of 
a dragon, and gave answers, which, for their 
certainty and perspicuity were not only not 
inferior to those at Delphi, but, as some re¬ 
port, far exceeding both them, and those of 
all the other oracles, they being delivered in 
clear, plain terms, free from all ambiguity. 
The altar was by some reckoned among the 
seven wonders of the world: it was eredted by 
Apollo at the age of four years, and composed 
of the horns of goats killed by Diana on Mount 
Cynthus. These were compared together in 
a wonderful manner, without any visible tie or 
cement. To sacrifice any living creature upon 
this altar was held unlawful, and a profanation 
of the place, which it was the will of the god 
to preserve pure from blood, and all manner 
of pollution. Thucydides reports, that no dogs 
were permitted to land on the island, nor was 
any person suffered to die or be born in it ; 
and, therefore, when the Athenians were com¬ 
manded by the oracle to purify it, they dug 
the dead bodies out of their graves, and waft¬ 
ed them over the sea, to be re-interred in some 
island adjacent. This done, the better to pre¬ 
serve it from pollution, they issued an edi<5t, 
commanding whoever lay sick of any mortal 
or dangerous disease, and all women near their 
time of delivery, should be carried over to an 
islet called •Rhena. The Athenians made an 
annual procession to Delos in honour of Apol¬ 
lo, which custom was first introduced by The¬ 
seus, who being sent with the rest of the A- 
thenian youths into Crete, to ,be devoured by 
the Menotaur, vowed to Apollo, if he granted 
them a safe return, that they would annually 
make a solemn voyage to his temple in Delos. 
This was called ©£wfj#, the persons employed 
in it ®w£oi, and ArjXiarai, from the name of the 
island, the chief of them ApxvOwpofj and the 
ship in which they went Gtupic, or 
which was the very same that carried The¬ 
seus and his companions to Crete. The 
beginning of the voyage was^ computed from 
the time when Apollo's priest first adorned 
the stern of the ship with garlands, whence 
they began to cleanse and lustrate the city ; 
and it was held unlawful to put any nuilcfadtor 
to death till its return, which was the reason 
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that Socrates was reprieved thirty days after 
his condemnation, as may be understood from 
Xenophon. The Theori wore on their heads 
garlands of laurel, and were accompanied by 
two of the family of the Kn who were ap¬ 
pointed to be Uapanvu at Delos for that year. 
Before them went certain men with axes in 
their hands, in shew as if they designed to clear 
the way of robbers, in memory of Theseus, in 
his journey from Troezen to Athens, freeing 
the country from the plunderers infesting those 
parts. When they went thither, they were said 
avccGoumv, to ascend ; when they returned, xcm&- 
Gmuswj to descend . When they arrived, they 
offered sacrifice, and celebrated a festival in 
honour of Apollo : this done, they repaired to 
their ship, and steered towards Athens ; and 
at their arrival, all ran forth to meet them, 
opening th£ir doors, and making obeysance as 
they passed. 

Oracle of Apollo at Delphi . The oracles of 
Apollo were not only the most numerous, 
but of the greatest repute ; and amongst them 
the Delphian challenged the first place, as 
well in point of antiquity, wherein it vied 
with that of Dodona, as in point of the truth 
and perspicuity of its answers, the magnifi¬ 
cence of its stru6lures, the number and rich¬ 
ness of the sacred anathemata , or presents dedi¬ 
cated to the god, and the multitudes which 
from all parts resorted thither for counsel; in 
all which respedls it surpassed not only all the 
oracles of the other gods, but even those sacred 
to Apollo himself. The place in which the ora¬ 
cles were delivered was called Pythium, the 
priestess Pythia, the sports instituted in honour 
of Apollo were named Pythian,* and the god 
himself Pythius, either from Python, a serpent, 
or a man for his cruelty so called, who possessed 
this place, and was overcome by Apollo; or 
from 7ru(W, to putrify , because the carcase of 
Python was suffered to lie there and putrify, 
which reason is assigned by Homer ; or from 
7ru$i<r3ui, to enquire , because the oracle was there 
consulted and enquired of, whiph is Strabo's 
opinion ; or from Pytho, another name of Del¬ 
phi, the place of this oracle, given it from 
Pythis, son of Apollo, The city of Delphi was 
by some thought to be placed in the centre of 
the world; and the poets feign that Jupiter, 


being desirous to ascertain the middle of the 
earth, sent forth two eagles (Pindar says crows 
other authors swans) one from the east, and 
the other from the west, and that they met in 
this place. Strabo, however, states it as placed 
in the middle of Greece, whence it is by th e 
poets commonly called o/xpoAo?, which signifies 
the navel , that being the middle of the human 
body ; and therefore Sophocles calls this oracle 
(xecro[A(poi\oi/ pccpretou, in allusion to which name 
»Strabo and Pausanias say, there was to be seen 
in the temple the figure of a navel, made of 
white stone, with a ribband hanging from it, 
instead of the navel-string, upon which figure 
were placed two eagles, in memory of the eagles 
sent forth by Jupiter. But Ladtantius and 
Phurnutus are of opinion that this name was 
not derived from the situation of the place, but 
from the divine answers there given, in Greek 
called o (x(poci. Concerning the origin of this 
oracle there are various reports. Diodorus the 
Sicilian says it first belonged to the Earth, who 
constituted Daphne, one of the mountain- 
nymphs, priestess; the same author afterwards 
relates, that in a Greek poem called Eumolpia, 
it is reported to have been sacred both to the 
Earth and Neptune ; that the Earth gave an¬ 
swers herself, Neptune having an interpreter 
named Pyrio; and that afterwards Neptune 
relinquished his share to his partner. This 
goddess was succeeded by Themis, who gave 
oracles about the time of Deucalion's deluge, 
and was consulted by him. Some will have 
Themis to have possessed the oracle from the 
beginning, whilst Coelius and others affirm, 
that it belonged to Saturn. At length, never¬ 
theless, it came into the hands of Apollo, who, 
however, did not long .enjoy it alone; for in 
the war of the Titans, Bacchus being lacerated 
and tom asunder by them, was restored to his 
brother Apollo, who having received him into 
his temple, ordered divine honours to be paid 
him. Tzetzes quotes this fable from Callima¬ 
chus and Euphorion, in his comment upon 
Lycophron, whei'e Agamemnon is introduced 
sacrificing to Bacchus in the temple of Del- 
phinian Apollo; hence some say the city Delphi 
was so called, as if A<hxpo*, brethren ; Apollo and 
Bacchus being both sons of Jupiter. Diodorus 
relates, that this oracle was first discovered by 
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goats; on which account, the Delphians, when 


they consulted the god, generally offered a goat. 
The manner of the discovery, in itself not a 
little whimsical, was as follows. Upon Mount 
Parnassus, where goats used to brouse, was a 
deep cavern, with a small narrow mouth, to 
which, when any of the goats approached, they 
began to frisk and utter such strange sounds, 
that the goat-herd, whom Plutarch calls Coretas, 
observing it, and wondering what should be 
the cause, went himself to inspedt the chasm; 
when on leaning over it, he was seized with so 
enthusiastic an impulse, or temporary phrenzy, 
as prompted him to utter some extravagant ex¬ 
pressions, which passed for prophecies. The 
report of this extraordinary event drew thither 
the neighbouring people, who on approaching 
the cavern were seized with the same transports. 
At length, when many, possessed with this de¬ 
gree of infatuation, had thrown themselves 
headlong into the cavity, an edidt was issued, 
declaring it unlawful for any person to approach 
it; and a tripos was placed over the mouth of 
it, upon which a virgin was appointed to sit, 
to deliver the answers of the god, for the ex¬ 
halation from the cavern was concluded to be 
something divine. Such is the most common 
account of the origin of this oracle; but others 
of less consequence may be seen in Pausanias. 
Thus much, however, is certain, that this ora¬ 
cle was very ancient, and flourished above an 
hundred years before the Trojan war. 

Tiupus. Concerning the tripus there are various 
opinions. Some say it was a pot filled with 
dust, through which the afflatus passed into 
the virgin, and thence proceeded through her 
mouth. The Scholiast on Aristophanes says 
it was a wide-mouthed pot of brass, filled with 
pebbles, by the leaping of which the prophetess 
made her conjedtures. Others arc of opinion, 
that it was a large vessel supported by three 
feet, into which the propheters plunged herself 
when she expedled an inspiration : but accord¬ 
ing to the more common opinion, Coclius hath 
proved at large that it was not a vessel, but a 
table or seat, on which the Pythia leaned or sat. 
The cover of the tripus, or, as some say, the 
tripus itself, they called oXjuor, which word 
properly denotes a mortar , or round stone, ac¬ 
cording to Hcsychius, whence Apollo is called 
Vol. II. 
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in Sophocles Ei/oX/*o?, and his prophetess ; 

and this, some are of opinion, gave occasion to 
the proverb Ei/ oX/aw ogi/«<rw, which is applied to 
those who speak prophetically ; but others de¬ 
rive it from a certain diviner called Holmus ; 
whilst some refer it to the old superstitious cus¬ 
tom of sleeping in these oX/aoi when they desired 
a prophetical dream. Phurnutus will have the 
tripus to have been sacred to Apollo, either 
from the perfedtion of the number three, or in 
allusion to the three celestial circles, two of 
which the sun toucheth, and passeth over the 
third, in his annual circuit. The Scholiast upon 
Aristophanes says, the tripus had three legs, 
by which were symbolically signified the know¬ 
ledge of God, as distinguished by the three 
parts of time, the present, past, and future. The 
same tripus was not always used; the first might 
have been placed there by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country; afterwards when Pelops 
married Hippodamia, daughter of Oenomaus 
king of Elis, he presented to Apollo a tripus 

wrought by Vulcan, which seems to have been 
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that famous one made of brass, so celebrated 
by the poets. There was also another tripus 
of gold, as the same Scholiast reports, dedi¬ 
cated to Apollo on the following account: 
Certain fishermen of Miletus having sold their 
next draught to some persons who stood by, 
cast their nets into the water, and drew up a 
golden tripus, on which there arose a hot con¬ 
tention between the fishermen and their chap¬ 
men, the sellers alleging they sold only the 
fish they were to take, and that therefore the 
tripus belonged to them ; and the buyers con¬ 
tending that they purchased the whole draught, 
and therefore had a just claim to whatever 
might be found in the net. As neither side 
would yield, they agreed to submit the matter 
to Apollo’s determination ; and arriving at 
Del pin, they received this answer. Give it to 
him whose wisdom claims a right above all others . 
This oracle being delivered at the time when 
the seven wise men flourished in Greece, the 
tripus was presented to one of them, who 
modestly refusing it, they offered it to another, 
and so on to the rest, till it had been refused 
by them all ; on whjch it was consecrated to 
Apollo himself, as being the fountain of all 
wisdom. The tripus was called by the Latins 
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Cortina, for which appellation the grammarians 
assign several reasons. Others say, Cortina was 
only the cover of the tripus, and derive it from 
the word corium, a skin , because it was made, 
as they say, of Python’s skin. Lastly, others 
more probably think it signified the tent in 
which the sacred tripus was kept, and that be¬ 
cause of its figure, which was round, like a 
cauldron. On the same account, Cortina was 
used to signify the tiring-room in the theatre, 
or the curtains or hangings out of which the 
players used to advance upon the stage ; and 
for the same reason the celestial hemisphere is 
by Ennius called cocli cortina ; and the tholus 
or round compass at the top of a theatre is by 
another named cortina theatri. 

P-ythia. The oracles of the god were delivered 
by a woman called Pythia, Pythonissa, and 
Phoebas: the most celebrated of these was 
Phoemonoe, remarkable not only as being the 
first priestess of the oracle, but more especially 
as being the first who clothed the oracles in 
heroic verse ; although Boea, a Delphian lady, 
reports, in one of her hymns, that Olen, with 
the Hyperboreans, first instituted this oracle, 
and returned answers in heroic verse, of which 
he was the first inventor : but in this she con¬ 
tradicts the common opinion of antiquity and 
mankind, who unanimously agree, that none 
but women were ever interpreters of this god. 
Venerius is of opinion that there were more 
than one Pythia at the same time, which he 
gathers from Herodotus ; but the passage in 
Herodotus does not warrant the conjecture. 
These priestesses were at first virgins ; but 
. Echecrates the Thessalian having ravished one 
of them who was very beautiful, choice was 
afterwards made of women above fifty years of 
age, so that they might either be secure against 
rude attempts, or, if at any time forced to the 
violation of their chastity, they might, having- 
passed the time of child-beai'ing, remain un¬ 
discovered, and not bring the oracles or reli¬ 
gion into contempt. They still, however, wore 
the habit of virgins, and were obliged to ob¬ 
serve the strictest laws of temperance, not be¬ 
ing allowed any thing fanciful, or costly in their 
apparel; and Plutarch tells us that they neither 
anointed themselves nor appeared in purple 
garments. The Pythia, preparatory to her 


ascending the tripus, fasted three days, and 
washed her whole body, especially her hair, i n 
the Castalian Fount at the foot of Mount Par¬ 
nassus, swallowing a certain quantity of its \va- 
ter. At her first sitting down upon the trip lJS> 
she used to shake the laurel-tree that grew by it, 
and sometimes chewed a few of the leaves; 
herself and the tripus being crowned with gar¬ 
lands of the plant. Nor was the use of the 
laurel peculiar to the Pythia ; other prophe¬ 
tesses used it also, as conducive to inspiration, 
whence it was peculiarly stiled the prophetic 
plant . The Pythia being placed upon the tri- 
pus, received the divine afflatus in her belly, 
and on that account was called fyyarpifxu&o?, or 
rtpvopotvTig, because the daemon sometimes spoke 
from within her. On the instant she was in¬ 
spired, she began to swell, and foam at the 
mouth ; her locks stood upright, her mien 
grew wild and ghastly, and she ran about tear¬ 
ing her hair, cutting her flesh, and in all her 
behaviour appearing like one frantic and dis- 
tradfed. But she was not always affedled in 
the same manner, for if the spirit were in a 
kind and gentle humour, her rage w/is not vio¬ 
lent ; but if sullen and malignant, she was 
thrown into extreme fury ; so that Plutarch 
represents her as terrifying not only those who 
consulted the oracle, but the priests themselves, 
the whole flying before her ; and so violent was 
the paroxysm, that it was soon followed by 
death. Some pretend, that under the tripus 
a dragon which returned answers had been 
seen. The time of consulting the oracle was 
only one month in the year. This month, Plu¬ 
tarch tells us, was called Bu<nof, which, many 
are of opinion, was so named as if <I>u<no?, from 
<&viiuy to spring upj because it was in the begin¬ 
ning of spring, when all things flourish and 
put forth buds: but this, says the same author, 
is not the true reason, for the Delphians do not 
use B for <I>, but instead of n ; Buo-jo?, therefore. 


is put for riu<rioff, so called mv riu<nv, because 
in that month they were allowed to enquire of 
Apollo’s oracle. The seventh day of this month 
they called Apollo’s birth-day, naming it no* 
Au<p9ooff (not noXupGom, as some read it) nor be¬ 
cause they baked n sort of cakes called <1>(W, 
but because the god at that season returned 
many answers ; and originally the Pythia gave 
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answers only on this day, as Callisthenes and 
Anaxandridas relate. Whoever went to con¬ 
sult the oracle, was required to make large pre¬ 
sents to the god, whence it happened that this 
temple, in riches and magnificence, exceeded 
almost all others. It was also required of those 
who demanded answers, that they should pro¬ 
pound their questions in few words. It likewise 
was customary to sacrifice to the god ; on which 
occasion, unless the omens were favourable, 
the Pythia declined giving any answer. At 
these sacrifices five priests named Ocno*, that is, 
holy , assisted the Pythia, and ^performed many 
other offices with her, being supposed to be 
descended from Deucalion ; there was one also 
who presided over the rest, called on&mip, or 
purifier; though Plutarch says, that the sacrifice 
slain when any of the ono* were declared, was 
called by that name ; unless instead of to Quo[xevov 
lepeiov, or the sacrifice hilled , we might be allowed 
to read rov Qvopevov tepsiou, or the person that hilled 
the sacrifice. Another priest also assisted the 
prophetess in managing the oracle, called 
A<p»iTwp, upon the same account that Apollo was 
so named. The answer was always returned 
in Greek, as appears from Cicero,, who speak¬ 
ing of the oracle reported by Ennius to be 
given to Pyrrhus the Epirot, by Apollo, viz. 
Aio te Acacida Romanos vincere posse y con¬ 
cludes it was genuine, because the Pythia 
never used to speak in Latin, as also, be¬ 
cause in the time of Pyrrhus, they had left 
off delivering answers in verse, which had 
been the custom in all former ages from the 
first foundation of the oracle, deriving its 
origin from Phoemonoe, the first Pythia, as 
already observed. The ancient Greeks deli¬ 
vered even their laws in verse, whence it came 
to pass, as Aristotle observes, that i^oj, which 
in its proper acceptation signifies a laxv, is of¬ 
ten used to signify verses or songs. Nay, the 
philosophers of old, whci. they thought fit to 
communicate their mysteries to the world, 
clothed them also in verse. In short, those 
ages scarce seem to have written any tiling cu¬ 
rious or excellent but in this way. The verses 
of the Pythia were for the most part rude and 
unpolished, as observed by Plutarch, and not 
comparable to those of Homer or Hesiod ; yet, 
in the opinion of the same author, this is no 

4 


reflection upon Apollo, the patron of poets, . 
because he only communicated the knowledge 
to the Pythia, which she .delivered in what 
dress she pleased; the sense was his, the words 
her own. Plutarch likewise tells us, that some 
were of opinion, poets were maintained in the 
temple, to catch the oracles as they were deli¬ 
vered, and wrap them up in verse, which ver¬ 
ses being mostly hexameter, this oracle was 
thought by some not to belong to Apollo, that 
metre not being sufficiently sublime. In lat¬ 
ter ages, when oracles began to grow into 
disrepute, the .custom of versifying was left 
off. The Delphian oracles, if compared with 
others, might justly be called plain and per¬ 
spicuous ; it being usual for those who had re¬ 
ceived an obscure answer at Dodona, to desire 
Apollo at Delphi to explain its meaning ; and 
I-Iermias, the philosopher says, that Apollo 
had interpreted many of them. Nevertheless 
they were generally obscure and ambiguous, 
insomuch that Apollo, as some say, was called 
Ao£t<*?, because his answers were crooked and 
hard to be explained : and Heraclitus and Plu¬ 
tarch speaking of Apollo, says, “ He doth 
not speak the truth plainly, nor yet altoge¬ 
ther conceal it, but only gives small hints of 
it, so that if the event happened contrary to 
any man’s expectation, he might rather ac¬ 
cuse his own ignorance and mistake in misre¬ 
presenting the answer, than call in question 
either the' knowledge or honesty of Apollo.”— 
The veracity of this oracle was so famous, that 
roc ek T/H7rodo?, the responses given from the tripus, 
came to be used proverbially for certain and 
infallible truths: and as Cicero rightly argues, 
it is impossible the Delphian oracle should ever 
have gained such repute in the world, or have 
been enriched with such vast presents from 
almost all kings and nations, had not the truth 
of its predictions been sufficiently attested by 
the experience of ages. But the case was o- 
therwise in the days of Cicero, and Demosthe¬ 
nes, who flourished three hundred years before 
him, complained, that the Pythia spoke as 
Philip the Macedonian would have her. On 
another occasion, she was said to receive a 
bribe from Clistbenes, to persuade the Lace¬ 
demonians to free the A then cans from the ty¬ 
rants that were imposed on them. Perilla, the 
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Pythia, was deprived of her office for being 
corrupted by one of Cleomenes’ agents, to 
say, that Deniaratus, colleague of Cleomenes, 
was hot the true son of Aristo, to preclude 
him from the lawful succession, and, conse¬ 
quently, to dethrone him. At what time, or 
upon what account, this oracle ceased, is un¬ 
certain. Strabo tells us, that in his time, it 
had lost its ancient reputation ; and Juvenal, 
that the gods had quite forsaken it. Lucan 
observes, that it ceased long before the battle 
of Pharsalia ; but this must not be understood 
of a total defedt, or perpetual silence; for this 
oracle, as Van Dale has abundantly proved, 
did several times lose its prophetic faculty, 
and again recover it. In the days of Lucian, 
who was contemporary with Marcus Aurelius 
and his son Commodus, answers were given. 
It is certain, that the oracles of Delphi, Delos, 
Dodona, and others, continued till the reign 
of Julian, and were consulted by him, about 
the expedition he intended against the Per¬ 
sians. If the oi'acle of Delphi continued longer, 
its history cannot be farther extended, since 
there is no mention of it in any author. It is 
indeed probable, that it at this period ceased, 
and that its last words were addressed to Julian, 
who was so zealous for Paganism. I do not, 
therefore, well understand,” says Fontenelle, 
“ how some great men could put Augustus in 
the place of Julian, and boldly affirm, that 
the oracle of Delphi ended with the answer it 
delivered to Augustus concerning the Hebrew 
infant.” See Oracle. 

Oracle of Apollo at Didyma. This oracle at Di- 
dyma belonged to the Milesians. It was sacred 
to Apollo Didymaeus, so named from the dou¬ 
ble light imparted by him to mankind, the 
one diredlly and immediately from his own 
body, which causeth the day, the other by re¬ 
flection from the Moon, which enlighteneth 
the night. It was also called the oracle of the 
Branchidae, as Apollo himself was called Bran- 
chides, from Branch us, reputed son of Maca- 
reus, but begotten by Apollo. Concerning 
this oracle few particulars arc transmitted. 

Oracle of Apollo at Eutresis. This was a village 
in Boeotia, seated in the way between the Thes¬ 
pians and Platacans, where Apollo had a fa¬ 
mous oracle. 


Oracle of Apollo at Heliopolis. According to 
Macrobius, Apollo gave his responses at He¬ 
liopolis, a city of Egypt, in the same way with 
Jupiter Hammon in Lybia. rr The statue of 
that god,” says he, is carried in the same 
manner as those of the gods in the Circensian 
games ; the priest, attended by the principal 
persons of the country, who join in the cere¬ 
mony, having their heads shaved, and after a 
long continuance, set forward, not as they 
are inclined themselves, but according as they 
are.impelled by the god whom they bear, by 
motions resembling those of the statues of 
Fortune at Antium.” The emperor Trajan 
twice consulted this oracle at Heliopolis, for 
the particulars of which, see Oracle. 

Oracle of Apollo at Ismcnus. Apollo was called 
Ismenius from Ismenus, a river and mountain 
in Boeotia, where he had an oracle, and gave 
answers to those who came to enquire of 
him. 

Oracle of Apollo at Larissa. At Larissa, a fort 
of the Argives, was an oracle of Apollo sur- 
named from Diras, a region belong¬ 

ing to Argos. The answers in this place were 
returned by a woman, who was forbidden the 
company of men : every month she sacrificed a 
lamb in the night, and then having tasted the 
blood of the victim, was immediately seized with 
a divine fury. 

Oracle of Apollo at Pious. Ptous was a moun¬ 
tain in Boeotia, in which Apollo, surnamed 
Ptous, from that place, had a temple dedicated 
to him. Here also the god had a celetmated 
oracle, which ceased when Thebes was demo 
lished by Alexander. 

Oracle of Apollo Spodius. Pausanias mentions 
a place in Boeotia where Apollo gave answers, 
viz. on a stone called Xutppovis-rip, upon which he 
had an altar erected out of the ashes of vic¬ 
tims offered to him, whence he was called Spo¬ 
dius, from 27 rofos, ashes. The god did not here, 
as in other.places, signify his will viva voce, but 
by omens, in the observation of which he in- 
strutted persons appointed for that purpose ; 
for this way of divination was in use also among 
the Grecians, especially at Smyrna, where was 
a temple built on the outside of the city wall 
for a similar reason. 

Oracle of Ax j ollo at Tegyrac . At Tcgyrac, a city 
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in Boeotia, there was an oracle sacred to Te- 
gyrean Apollo, which was much frequented 
till the Persian war, but after that remained 
for ever silent. 

Oracle of Bacchus at Amphiclea . At this place, 
called by Herodotus, Oplii tea, and by Stephan us 
Amphicaea, there was an oracle and temple 
sacred to Bacchus, but no image, at least none 
exposed to public view. To this god, says 
Pausanias, the Amphicleans ascribe both the 
cure of their diseases, and the foretelling of fu¬ 
ture events ; the former he effected by reveal¬ 
ing proper remedies in dreams; the latter, by 
by inspiring his priests with divine know¬ 
ledge. 

Oracle 0 /*Besa at Abydos. Besides the temple and 
sepulchre of Osiris, at Abydos in Egypt, which 
were great ornaments to that city, the oracle 
of the god Besa was no small embellishment to 
it. All the inhabitants in the places adjacent 
to it held this deity in great veneration, who, 
when any person could not conveniently consult 
him personally, used to give answers in writing, 
in which case the inquirer needed only to send 
his queries in manuscript. This oracle was 
standing in the time of Constantius, son of Con¬ 
stant! ne the Great, and gave occasion to the ex¬ 
ercising much cruelty and injustice ; for those 
who consulted the oracle in writing, having at 
times left their letters in the temple, after they 
had been answered by the oracle, it happened, 
that certain malicious persons communicated 
them to Constantius, who being of a mean, sus¬ 
picious, credulous, and cavalling disposition, 
fell into a dreadful passion upon the occasion, 
from an insinuation, that several persons had 
consulted that god with regard to the empe¬ 
ror’s life, and the namoof the person who was 
to succeed him. Immediately he caused a 
commission to be issued for trying the cri¬ 
minals, and the person who presided in the 
commission, stimulated by avarice, easily found 
means to extend the prosecution. Numberless 
barbarities were exercised on this occasion, as 

appears from Ammianus Marc el linns. Sec 

?icsa. 

Oracle of Ceres at Fatrac. At Patrae, a city on 
the sea-coast of Achaia, was a temple of Cores, 
and before the temple a fountain, in which 
oracles were delivered famous for the truth 


of their predictions, on the event of a di¬ 
sease. The manner of consulting was this: 
they let down a looking-glass by a small cord 
into the fountain, so low, that the bottom of 
it might just touch the surface of the water, 
and from the various figures represented in it, 
drew their conjectures concerning the pa¬ 
tient. 

Oracle of Clitumnus. Pliny the younger thus 
describes the oracle of Clitumnus, the god of 
a certain river in Umbria. “ The temple is 
ancient and much revered : in it stands Cli¬ 
tumnus, in a Roman habit, and the lots mani¬ 
fest the presence and power of the divinity. 
Round about him are several little chapels, in 
some of which are fountains and springs; for 
Clitumnus is, as it were, the father of many 
other rivulets which join him. There is a 
bridge which separates the sacred part of his 
waters from the profane: above this bridge 
people are allowed only to pass in boats, but 
below it they may bathe themselves. 

Oracle ^Fortune and ^Fortunes, atAntiumand 
Praeneste. There were lots in several oracles, 
but the most famous were of Antium and Prae¬ 
neste, towns in Italy. At Praeneste the god¬ 
dess , and at Antium the goddesses'of Fortune, 
or her divinity, was represented by statues ; 
those of Antium moved themselves, and their 
various movements served either for the re¬ 
sponse, or signified if the lots could be con¬ 
sulted. From a passage in Cicero relative to 
the lots of Praeneste, it should seem that the 
Fortune which was in that city was a sort of 
automaton, like those of Antium, which gave 
some sign with its head, like that of Jupiter 
Hammon, who signified, by some motion, to 
the priests by whom he was carried in pro¬ 
cession, what routs they were to take. By an 
event which Suetonius relates, the lots of Prae¬ 
neste were raised to great reputation, contrary 
to the intention of Tiberius, who was going 
to destroy them ; for he tells us that they were 
not to be found in a coiler securely sealed, when 
the coffer was opened at Rome, but when 
brought back to Praeneste they again appeared 
in their place. 

Oracle ofG kryon at Aponus, According to Sue¬ 
tonius, Tiberius went to the oracle of Geryon 
at Aponus, now Abano, near Padua, where 
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was a certain spring which, if we believe Clau- 
dian, restored speech to the dumb, and healed 
all sorts of diseases. Suetonius further says, 
that Tiberius had once a mind to destroy the 
oracles that were near Rome, but was diverted 
from it by the miracle of the Praenestine lots. 
See Oracle of Fortune. 

Oracle of Hercules at Bara. 

was an oracle of Hercules, called from that city 

. wherein 


At Bura in Achaia, 


Buraicus: the place of it was a 
was the statue of Hercules. Predictions were 
here made by throwing dice. They who con¬ 
sulted the god first addressed him by prayer ; 
then taking four dice out of a large heap that 
lay ready there, they threw them upon the ta¬ 
ble. The dice had on them certain peculiar 
marks, all which were interpreted in a book 
kept for that purpose; as soon, therefore, as 
these dice were cast, they went to the book, 
and there individually found their destiny. 

Oracle of Juno in Laconia. In Laconia was an ora¬ 
cular pool sacred to Juno, whence predictions 
were taken by casting into it cakes of bread- 
corn ; if they sunk to the bottom, the omen 
was good; if not, something evil was por¬ 
tended. 

Oracle of Juno at Pagae. Strabo, in his descrip¬ 
tion of Corinth tells us, that Juno had an ora¬ 
cle in the Corinthian territories, in the way 
between Lechaeum and Pagae. She also had 
another at Nysa. Nothing particular is related 
concerning either. 

Oracle of Jupiter in Crete. Strabo mentions a 
very ancient oracle of Jupiter in Crete, from 
which Minos is said to have received the ground¬ 
work of the laws afterwards enaCted by him.— 
Minos descended into the sacred cave of Jupi¬ 
ter, (for this oracle was under ground) where 
he received from the god those precepts which 
he afterwards made public for the common be¬ 
nefit of mankind. The will of the god was 
here revealed by dreams, in which he convers¬ 
ed familiarly with the enquirers, as the reader 
will find under the article Epimcnides , who lay 
asleep in this place fifty-seven years. This cave 

was sometimes called Ahunov, from », to 

help or defend y because the sons of Titan, being 
vanquished by Saturn, fled into it, and escaped 
the fury of the conqueror, who pursued them. 
There was a temple in the same place dedicated 


to Jupiter, from which to the city of Gnossus 
was a public way delightfully pleasant. It stood 
upon Mount Ida. 

Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona. Dodona is by some 
thought to have been a city of Thessaly; others 
have placed it in Epirus ; whilst others, to re¬ 
concile these two opinions, will have two Do- 
donas, one in Thessaly, and another in Epirus. 
They who place this city in Epirus, which is 
generally believed to have been the seat of the 
oracle, are no less divided in their opinions 
about it, as some of them place it in Thespro- 
tia, and others in Chaonia or Molossia. Eusta¬ 
thius notwithstanding has undertaken to decide 
this controversy, by observing, that it did once 
indeed belong to the Thesprotians, but after¬ 
wards fell into the hands of the Molossians, and 
in this he is confirmed by Strabo. Dodona was 
first built by Deucalion, who, at the deluge, 
wherein the greatest pai't of Greece perished, 
retreated to this place, which, by reason of its 
height, secured him from the waters. He call¬ 
ed it Dodona either from a sea-nymph of that 
name, from Dodon, the sun, from Dodone, 
daughter of Jupiter and Europa, from the ri¬ 
ver Dodon or Don, or, as some say, from Do* 
danim, son of Javan, who, they tell us, was 
the leader of a colony sent to inhabit those 
parts of Epirus. At the same time Deucalion 
is said to have founded a temple which he con¬ 
secrated to Jupiter, who is thence called Do- 
donaeus. This was the first temple in Greece, 
but the oracle seems to have been a consider¬ 
able time before it, since Herodotus relates, 
that it was the most ancient oracle in Greece, 
which would be false had it not existed before 
Deucalion’s time, who, as the poets tell us, 
having escaped the deluge, consulted the ora¬ 
cle of Themis upon Mount Parnassus, on the 
means he should use to re-people the country; 
and the same oracle, they further tell us, was 
jointly possessed by the Earth and Neptune 
before it belonged to Themis. The origin of 
this oracle is wrapped up in fable. Herodotus 
hath left us two accounts of it, the first of 
which he says he received from the priests ul 
Jupiter at Thebes in Egypt. He relates, that 
some Phoenician merchants carried oft two 
priestesses of Thebes, one into Greece, and the 
other into Lybia : she who went into Greece 
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took up her residence in the forest of Dodona, i 
and there at the foot of an oak, ere<5ted a small 
chapel in honour of Jupiter, whose priestess 
she had been at Thebes ; and that she who was 
carried into Lybia eredted the oracle of Jupiter 
Hanmion. The other account was given him 
by the priestesses at Dodona, and confirmed by 
those that ministered in the temple, thus: Two 
black pigeons taking their flight from Thebes 
in Egypt, one of them settled in Lybia, where 
she commanded an oracle to be eredted to 
Hanmion ; and the other flew as far as the 
forest of Dodona, a province in Epirus, where 
sitting in an oak-tree, and assuming an human 
voice, she informed the inhabitants, that it 
was the will of Jupiter that an oracle should | 
be founded to him in that place. Others say, 
that this oracle was founded by the Pelasgians, 
who were the most ancient of all the nations 
inhabiting Greece. Of this opinion is Strabo, 
who seems to have adopted it from Homer, who 
in the same verse calls Jupiter by the names of 
Dodonaeus and Pelasgicus. And Hesiod, 
whose testimony Strabo quotes in support of 
his opinion, is still more plain ; He to Dodona 
r :canie, the scat of the Pclasgi. And this seems 
somewhat more probable, if what is commonly 
reported of Deucalion deserve credit, that he 
saved himself from the deluge not on the top 
of the mountain at Dodona, but on Parnassus, 
where he is said to have consulted the oracle of 

_ M 

Themis after his deliverance. Strabo relates 
another fabulous opinion concerning the foun¬ 
dation of this oracle ; that it was translated 
into Epirus out of Pelasgia, a country of Thes¬ 
saly, being accompanied by a great number 
of women, from whom the prophetesses in 
after-ages were descended, and that Jupiter- 
received from them the appellation of Pclas 
gicus. The persons by whom the oracles were 
delivered, at first were men, as Strabo and 
Eustathius have observed from Homer, who 
calls them in the masculine genderand 
ZiMoi, when some, as Eustathius observes upon 
the place, read <x(x<pi J* <r‘EMo*, making those 
nriests to be called He Hi; but the former lec¬ 
tion, he tells us, is generally received. The 
Selli are so called from Scllae, a town of Epi¬ 
rus, or from the river named by Homer Sclleis, 
according to Eustathius; but in this he oppo¬ 


ses Strabo, who says, that this river does not 
belong to Epliyra in Thesprotia, no river of 
that name being either there or in Molossia, 
but to another Ephyra, a city of Elis, in Pe- 
lopponesus. The same were called Elli, or 
Helli, after Ellus the Thessalian, from whom 
Ellopia, a country about Dodona, received its 
name ; and Philorchus in Strabo is of opinion, 
that those priests were named Elli from this 
region ; but Pliny will have the > Selli and the 

inhabitants of Ellopia to have been a different 

* 

people. Apollodorus, in Strabo, thinks they 
were called Elloi, from the fens and marshes 
near the temple of Dodona. In consequence 
of some epithets given them by Homer, Strabo 
concludes, that they were barbarous and un¬ 
civilized. Eustathius says, they were named 
xapouswui , because they slept upon the ground 
in skins, and in that posture expedted pro¬ 
phetic dreams from Jupiter ; others will have 
them so called, because they did not lie in 
beds, but upon the bare ground : they were 
also called av nr] ottoJ'c g 9 because they never went 
out of the temple, and therefore had no occa¬ 
sion to wash their feet. Lastly, others pre¬ 
tend these names are to be understood in a 
symbolical sense, viz. that though their bodies 
lay upon the ground, their minds, by the as¬ 
sistance of prophetical philosophy, mounted 
higher, and soared above these lower regions. 
There is a report grounded on the testimony 
of Pherecydes, that before the time of the Selli 
the temple of Dodona was inhabited by the 
seven daughters of Atlas, fro;;, this temple 
called Dodonides. I-Iowcver that were, it is 
certain that in latter ages the oracles were pro¬ 
nounced by three old women ; and Strabo tells 
us this change was made when Jupiter admitted 
Dionc to cohabit with him, and receive divine 
honours in his temple. The prophets of this 
temple were called Temuri, the prophetesses 
Tomurac, from Tomurus, a mountain in Thes¬ 
protia, at the loot of which stood the tern pic ; 
and so commonly was this word made use of, 
that it came at last to he a general name for 
any prophet. Near the temple there was a 
sacred grove full of oaks, in which the Dryads, 
the Eauni, and Satyri were thought to inhabit, 
and were frequently seen dancing and wan¬ 
tonly sporting under the shade of the trees—< 
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These oaks were endowed with a human voice 
and prophetic spirit, for which reason they 
were stiled speaking and prophesying oaks. 
The ship Argo, which carried the Argonauts 
to Colchis, was built of these oaks, and being 
endowed with the like gift of speaking, Lyco- 
phron calls it a chattering magpie: the reason 
of which fiction some think was, that when the 
prophets gave answers, they placed themselves 
in one of these trees, (for some will allow this 
vocal faculty to one only) and so the oracle 
was thought to be uttered by the oak, which 
was only pronounced from its hollow trunk or 
branches. We learn from Servius, that the 
will of heaven was here explained at first by 
an old woman, who pretended to find a mean¬ 
ing in the murmurs of a brook which flowed 
from the foot of one of these oaks, most pro¬ 
bably the vocal one; but afterward another 
method was taken, attended with more for¬ 
malities ; brazen kettles were so artificially 
placed in the temple, that by striking one of 

them the sound was extended to the rest.- 

Aristotle, who entertained a different opinion, 
relates, that there were two pillars, on one of 
which was placed a kettle, and on the other 
the statue of a boy, holding in one hand a 
whip, with lashes of brass ; these being strick¬ 
en against the kettle by the violence of the 
wind, excited chattering sounds, and from 
these sounds predictions were formed. Cicero 
is of opinion, that besides the speaking oaks, 
the kettles, &c. there were other methods of 
delivering oracles at Dodona, and particularly 
by lots. He tells us, that the Lacedemonians 
went once to consult the lots of Dodona, on a 
war they were about to undertake ; and alter 
all the ceremonies were past, just as they were 
going to cast the lots, a monkey of the king 
of Molossi having got into the temple, turned 
the urn and lots topsy-turvy, upon which the 
f righted priestess told the Lacedemonians, that 
they ought not to think of conquering, but 
only how to save themselves ; and all writers 
say, that the Lacedemonians never received a 
more unlucky presage. There is one remark¬ 
able circumstance relating to this oracle yet 
remaining, which is, that while all the other 
nations received their answers from a woman, 
the Boeotians alone received theirs from a man. 


and the reason given for this singularity is as 
follows: During the war between the Pelas- 
gians and Boeotians, the latter sent deputies 
to consult this oracle of Dodona, when the 
priestess gave them this answer, of which she 
doubtless did not foresee the consequence : 

If you would meet with success, you must 
be guilty of some impious aClion.” The deptu 
ties surprised, and perhaps exasperated, by 
imagining that the priestess prevaricated with 
them in order to please the Pelasgi, from 
whom she was descended, and who were sup¬ 
posed the first founders of the oracle, resolved 
to fulfil the decree, and seizing her person, 
burnt her alive, alleging, that this adtion was 
justifiable in whatever light it was considered; 
that if she intended to deceive them, it was fit 
she should be punished for the deceit; or if she 
was sincere, they had only literally fulfilled 
the sense of the oracle. The two remaining 
priestesses (for according to Strabo the oracle 
at that time had usually three) highly exaspe¬ 
rated at this cruelty, caused the offenders to be 
seized, and as they were to be their judges, 
the deputies pleaded the illegality of their be¬ 
ing tried by women. The justice of the pled 
was admitted by the people, who allowed two 
priests to try them in conjunction with the 
priestesses ; in which being acquitted by the 
former, and condemned by the latter, the votes 
being equal, they were released, as was usual, 
in a parity of votes. For this reason it was esta¬ 
blished, that in future the Boeotians should re¬ 
ceive their answers from the priests only. A- 
bout what time, or upon what account this 
oracle ceased, is uncertain ; but Strabo who 
flourished under Augustus Caesar, says that in 
his time the gods had in a manner deserted it, 
and most other oracles. 

Oracle of Jupiter at Elis . Strabo in his descrip¬ 
tion of Elis, makes mention of an Oracle of 
Olympian Jupiter, which was once famous, but 
did not continue long in repute ; yet the temple 
in which it stood, preserved its ancient splen¬ 


dor, and was adorned with magnificent struc¬ 
tures, and enriched with presents from every 
part of Greece. 

bade of Jupiter Mammon in Libya . The oracle 
of Jupiter Mammon in Libya was derived from 
Egypt, and is of the same antiquity as that oi 
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Dodona, mentioned under that article. This 
of Lybia became also famous, and people flock¬ 
ed from all parts to consult it, though sur¬ 
rounded by an extensive tra6t of burning 
sands. One knows not well what to think of 
the fidelity of the priests who ministered to 
the god: sometimes they were proof against 
corruption, as appears from the charge they 
presented at Sparta against Lysander, who 
wanted their assistance to help him to change 
the succession to the throne of Sparta ; some¬ 
times they were not so scrupulous, witness 
the story of Alexander, who, either to screen 
the reputation of his mother, or from pure 
vanity, took that painful march through the 
deserts of Lybia, in order to attain the honour 
of being called the son of Jupiter, and whom 
they saluted with the title of. Son of the King of 
Kings . When this oracle was consulted, the 
image of the god, which had a ram's head with 
horns, was carried about in a gilded ark on 
the shoulders of twenty-four of his priests. 

The image was adorned with precious stones, 
and the ark with many silver goblets hanging 
on either side. The procession was accompa¬ 
nied with a troop of matrons and virgins sing¬ 
ing hymns in honour of Jupiter, and, without 
keeping any constant course, they moved on 
whithersoever they thought the impulse of the 
god carried them. As this oracle gave no an¬ 
swer by words, but by a sign, it probably 
was from some sign or motion of the statue 
that the priests pronounced the will of this god, 
or, perhaps, as Homer has it, Jupiter signified 

his consent by bending bis brows . 

Oracle of Jupiter at Pisa . Pindar takes notice of 
this oracle, or rather altar, dedicated to Jupiter 
at Pisa, where answers were given by the pos¬ 
terity of Jnmus. 

Oracle of Mercury at Pharae . In the city of Pha- 
rae in Aclmia, answers were given by Mercury 
Agoraios, so named from iyopa, the market¬ 
place, where was a statue of stone erected to 
him, with a beard ; a thing unusual to his 
statues : before it was placed a low stone altar, 
upon which stood brazen basons soldered with 
lead. The consulters first offered frankincense 
upon the altar, then lighted the lamps, pouring 
oil into them ; after that they oflcrcd upon the 
right side of the altar a piece of money, stamp- 

Vol. If 


ed with their own country impression, then 
proposed the questions they desired to be re¬ 
solved in, whispering the god in the ear. Hav¬ 
ing stopped both their ears with their hands, 
and so passed quite through the market place, 
their hands were suddenly withdrawn, and the 
first thing they heard was received by them 
as a divine oracle. It is said that the 


priests, in 
consulters 


order the more easily that the 
might hear what they pleased, 
without being discovered, suffered these ora¬ 
cles to be delivered by night only. The 
same ceremonies were pra6tised at the oracle 
of Serapis in Egypt, as is reported by Pausa- 

nias. 

Oracle of Mopsus at Mallos. See Oracle. 

Oracle of the Muses at Troczen. At Troezen, a 
city of Peloponnesus, was an oracle, or rather 
old altar, dedicated to the Muses and Sleep , by 
Ardalus son of Vulcan, who was the first in¬ 
ventor of the flute, and a great favourite of 
the Muses, who were from him called Arda- 
lides. . Those who resorted thither for advice, 
were obliged to abstain certain days from wine; 
afterwards they lay down by the altar to sleep, 
where, by the secret inspiration of the Muses, 
proper remedies were revealed to them for their 
distempers. 

Oracle of Orpheus at Lesbos. The head of Orpheus 
is said to have given oracles to all enquirers 
at. Lesbos, but more especially to the Grecians, 
and to have told them that Troy could not 
be taken without the arrows of Hercules. The 

a 

kings of Persia and Babylon often sent ambas¬ 
sadors to consult this oracle, and particularly 
Cyrus, who being desirous tp know by what 
death he was to die, received this answer: My 
fate, O Cyrus / is decreed you ; whereby it was 
meant he should be beheaded ; for Orpheus 
suffered that death in Thrace, by the fury of 
the women, because he professed an hatred 
and aversion to the whole sex; and his head 
being thrown into the sea, was cast upon Les¬ 
bos, where it returned answers in a cavern of 
the earth. There were also persons admitted 
into the mysteries of Orpheus, who assured 
those admitted *to their society, of certain fe¬ 
licity after death; which Philip, one of that 
order, but miserably poor, boasting of, Lco- 
tychidas the Spartan, replied, “ Why don't 

S 
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you die then, you fool! and put an end to 
your misfortunes along with your life?” 

Oracle ^Pasiphae at Thalamiae. Plutarch men¬ 
tions a famous oracle at Thalamiae in Laconia, 

% 

sacred to Pasiphae, who, as some say, was one 
of the daughters of Atlas, and had by Jupiter 
a son called Ammon : others are of opinion it 
was Cassandra, daughter of king Priamus, who 
dying in this place, was called Pasiphae, from 
revealing oracles : others maintain, that this 
was Daphne, daughter of Amyclas, who flying 
from Apollo, was transformed into a laurel, 
and honoured by that god with the gift of 
prophesy. When Agis, king of Sparta, en¬ 
deavoured to reduce the Spartans to their an¬ 
cient manner of living, and put in force the 
laws institued by Lycurgus, this oracle very 
much countenanced and encouraged his un¬ 
dertaking, commanding the people to return 
to their former state of equality. Again, when 
Cleomenes made the like attempt, it gave the 


same advice, and in this manner: One of the. 
Ephori, sleeping in Pasiphae’s temple, had a 
surprising dream : he thought he saw the four 
chairs removed where the Ephori used to sit 
and hear causes, and one only placed there ; 
and whilst he was in this surprise, he heard a 
voice out of the temple saying. This is best for 
Sparta. 

Oracle of Serapis. See Oracle, Temple. 

Oracle of Syria. See Oracle . 

Oracle of T iiemis. See Oracle of Jupiter at Do- 
dona. 

Oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea . Trophonius, 
son of Eresinus, and brother of Agamides, be¬ 
ing possessed of an immoderate thirst of glory, 


built himself a mansion under ground at Le¬ 
badea, a city of Boeotia, into which when he 
entered, lie pretended to be inspired with an 
extraordinary knowledge of future events ; but 
at length, either from a design to create an opi¬ 
nion that he was translated to the gods, or being 
somehow necessitated thereto, he perished in 
his cave. Trophonius, having divine honours 
paid him after his death, was worshipped by 
the name of Jupiter Trophonius. His oracle 
came first into repute on the following occa¬ 
sion : There being no rain in Boeotia for the 
space of two years,' all the cities, with joint 
consent, appointed chosen persons to go to 

4 



Delphi, there to pay their devotions to Apollo, 
and beg his advice and assistance under so 
great a calamity. The god accepted their 
piety, but returned them no other answer, 
than that they should go and consult Tropho. 
~nius at Lebadea. The ambassadors 'obeyed, 
and repaired to Lebadea, but still remained as 
much in the dark as at first, there being no 
vestage of any oracle in that place. At length 
having searched long to no purpose, and be¬ 
ginning to despair of success, one Saon an 
Acrephian, the oldest of the ambassadors, 
perceiving a swarm of bees, resolved to follow 
them; by this means he came to a cave, into 
which entering, he there discovered by several 
tokens the oracle which Apollo had command¬ 
ed them to enquire for. After paying devo¬ 
tion to Trophonius, he received from him a 
welcome and satisfactory answer, together 
with instructions in what manner, and with 
what rites and ceremonies he would have such 
approach him as applied for advice. The 
place of this oracle was under the surface of 
the earth. Concerning it there are innumer¬ 
able fables, few of which are worth transcrib¬ 
ing ; we shall therefore only give the accounts 
which Pausanias and Plutarch have left, the 
former having consulted it in person, had, by 
that means, an opportunity of seeing what he 
has reported. “ Whosoever’s exigencies ob¬ 
lige him to go into the cave, must, in the first 
place, make his abode for some time in the 
chapel of Good Genius and Good Fortune; 
during his stay here he abstains from hot 
baths, and employs himself in performing 
other sorts of atonements for past offences: 
he is not wholly debarred bathing, but then 
it must only be in the river Hercynna, having 
a sufficient sustenance from the leavings of 
the sacrifices. At his going down he sacrificed 
to Trophonius and his sons, to Apollo, Saturn, 
and Jupiter, to Juno Heniocha, and Ceres, 
called Europa, reported to be Trophonius’s 

nurse.*-There Is a priest stands consulting 

the bowels of every sacrifice, who, according 
to the victim’s aspects, prophesies whether the 
deity will give an auspicious and satisfactory 
answer. The entrails .of all the sacrifices con¬ 
fer but little towards the revealing of Tro- 
phoniua’s answer, unless a ram, which they 
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offer in a ditch to Agamides, with supplication 
for success, that night on which they descend, 
presents the same omens with the former ; on 
this depends the ratification of all the rest, and 

without it their former oblations are of no 

• ^ 

effe6t: if this ram doth agree with the former, 
every one forthwith descends, backed with 
the eagerness of good hopes ; and this is the 
manner. They immediately go that night, 
along with the priests, to the river Hercynna, 
where they are anointed with oil, and washed 
by two citizens’ boys, aged about thirteen 
years, whom they call Mercuries ; these are 
they that are employed in washing whoever 
hath a mind to consult; neither are they re¬ 
miss in their duty, but, as much as can be ex¬ 
pected from boys, carefully perform all things 
necessary. Having been washed, they are not 
straight way conducted by the priests to the 
oracle, but are brought to the river’s rises, 
which are adjacent to one another: here they 
must drink a dose of the water of it, called Lethe, 
or Oblivion, to deluge with oblivion all those 
things which so lately were the greatest part of 
their concerns. After that, they take the water 
of Mnemosyne, viz. Remembrance, to retain 
the. remembrance of those .things that shall 
be exhibited to them in their descent; amongst 
which is exposed a statue, adorned with carv¬ 
ing so admirable, as to be set up by the peo¬ 
ple for the workmanship of Daedal us, whereupon 
they never exhibit it unless to desccndents ; 
to this, therefore, after some venerable obey- 
sance, having muttered over a prayer or two, 
in a linen habit set off with ribbands, and 
wearing pantoiles, agreeable to the fashion 
of the country, they approach the oracle, 
which is situated within a mountain, near a 
grove, the foundation of which is built sphe¬ 
rical-wise, of white stone, about the size in 
circumference of a very small threshing-floor, 
but in height scarce two cubits, supporting 
brazen obelisks, encompassed round with liga¬ 
ments of brass, between which there are doors 
that guide their passage into the midst of the 
fl lor, where there is a sort of a cave, not the 
product of rude nature, but built with the 
nicest accuracy of mechanism and proportion. 
The figure . of this workmanship is like an 

oven, its breath diametrically, as nigh as can 

4 


be guessed, about nine cubits, its depth eight, 
or thereabouts, for the guidance to which 
there are no stairs, wherefore it is required, 
that all comers bring a narrow and light ladder 
with them, by which, when they are come 
down to the bottom, there is a cave between 
the roof and the pavement, being in breadth 
about two and in height not above 

one: at the mouth of this, the descendent hav¬ 
ing brought with him cakes dipped in honey, 
lies along on the ground, and shoves himself 
feet foremost into the cave ; he then thrusts 
in his knees, after which the rest of his body 
is rolled along, by a force not unlike that of a 
great and rapid river, which overpowering a 
man in its vortex, tumbles him head over 
heels. All that come within the approach 
of the oracle have not their answers revealed 
the same way; some gather their resolves 
from outward appearances; others by word of 
mouth. They all return the same way back, 
with their feet foremost. Among all that 
have descended, it was never known that any 
was lost, except one of the life-guards of De¬ 
metrius ; and besides, it is credible the reason 
proceeds from the negledt of the rituals in his 
descent, and his ill design ; for he went not 
out of necessity to consult, but out of an ava¬ 
ricious humour, for the sacrilegious conveyance 
back of the gold and silver which was there re¬ 
ligiously bestowed ; wherefore it is said, tha 
his carcase was thrown out some other way, 
and not at the entrance of the sacred shrine. 
Among the various reports that weiit abroad 
concerning this man, 1 have delivered to pos¬ 
terity the most remarkable. The priests, so 
soon as the consultant is returned, place him 
on Mnemosyne’s throne, which is not very far 
from the shrine, here they enquire of him what 
he had seen or heard, which, when lie hath re¬ 
lated, they deliver him to others, who (as 
appointed for that office) carry him, stupified 
with amazement, and forgetful of himself and 
those about him, to the chapel of Good Genius 
and Good Fortune, where he had made his 
former stay at his going down: here, after 
some time, he is restored to his senses, as be¬ 
fore, and the cheerfulness of his visage returns 


again. What I here relate was not received 
at second-hand, but cither as by ocular de- 

S 2 
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monstration I have perceived in others, or 
what I have proved true by my own experi¬ 
ence ; for all consultants are obliged to hang 
up, engraved on a tablet, what they have seen 
or heard.” Thus far Pausanias. Plutarch’s 
relation concerns the appearances exhibited 
to consultants, which, though various and sel¬ 
dom the same, yet, as the story is remarkable, 
we will give. Timarchus, a youth of li¬ 
beral education, and just initiated in the ru¬ 
diments of philosophy, was greatly desirous 
of knowing the nature and efficacy of So¬ 
crates’s daemon, wherefore communicating 
his proje<5t to no mortal but myself and 
Cebes, after the performance of all the rituals 
requisite for consultation, he descended Tro- 
phonius’s cave, where having staid two nights 
and one day, his return was wholly despaired 
of, insomuch that his friends bewailed him as 
dead. In the morning, however, he came upvery 
brisk, and in the first place paid some venerable 
acknowledgments to the god; after that, having 
escaped the staring rout, he laid open to us a 
prodigious relation of what he had seen or 
heard, to this purpose: In his descent he was 
beset with a caliginous mist, upon which he 
prayed, lying prostrate for a long time, and 
not having sense enough to know whether he 
was awake, or in a dream : he surmises that he 
received a blow on his head, with such an 
echoing violence, as dissevered the sutures of 
his skull, through which his soul migrated ; 
and being disunited from the body, and mix¬ 
ed with bright and refined air, with a seeming 
contentment began to breathe for a long time, 
and being dilated like a full sail, was wider 
than beftme. After this, having heard a small 
noise whistling in his ears a delightful sound, 
he looked up, but saw not a spot of earth, only 
islands reflecting a glimmering flame, inter- 
changably receiving different colours, accord¬ 
ing to the various degrees of light: they seem¬ 
ed to be of an infinite number, and of a stu¬ 
pendous size, not bearing an equal parity be¬ 
twixt one another in this, though they were 
* all alike, viz. globular. It may be con jcClur- 
cd that the circumvolution of these moved the 
ether, and occasioned that whistling, the 
gentle pleasantness of which bore an adequate 
agreement with their well-timed motion. Be¬ 


tween these there was a sea or lake, which 
spread out a surface glittering with many co¬ 
lours, intermixed with an azure; some of the 
islands floated in its stream, by which they 
were driven on the other side of the tonrent- 
many others were carried to and fro, so that 
they were well nigh sunk. This sea, for the 
most part, was very shallow and foi'dable, ex¬ 
cept toward the south, where it was of a great 
depth ; it very often ebbed and flowed, but 
not with a high tide : some part of it had a 
natural sea-colour, untainted with any other, 
as miry and muddy as any lake. The rapid¬ 
ness of the torrent carried back those islands 
from whence they had grounded, not situating 
them on the same place as at first, or bring¬ 
ing them about with a circumference, but in 
the gentle turning of them the water makes 
one rising roll: betwixt these the sea seemed 
to bend inwards about (as near as he could 
guess) eight parts of the whole. This sea had 
two mouths, which were inlets to boisterous 
rivers, casting out fiery foam, the flaming 
brightness of which covered the best part of 
its natural azure. He was very much pleased 
at this sight, until he looked down, and saw 
an immense hiatus, resembling a hollowed 
sphere, of an amazing and dreadful profun¬ 
dity; it had darkness to a miracle, not still, 
but thickened and agitated. Here he was 
seized with no small fright, by the astonishing 
hubbubs and noises of all kinds that seemed to 
arise out of this hollow from ail unfathomable 
bottom, viz. he heard an infinity of yells and 
bowlings of beasts, cries and bawlings of chil¬ 
dren, confused with the groans and outrages 
of men and women, &c.” In this account it 
is to be particularly remarked, that 1 imar- 
chus is made to return from consultation with 
a quick and cheerful countenance ; whereas it 
is commonly reputed, that all the consultants 
of this oracle became pensive and melancholy; 
that their tempers were sowered, and their 
countenances, however gay and pleasant be¬ 
fore, rendered dull and sullen ; insomuch that 
any person dcjc<5tcd, melancholy, or too serious, 
was proverbially said to have been consulting tb& 
Oracle of Tropbonius: but this is only to be un¬ 
derstood of the time immediately ensuing con¬ 
sultation ; for, as wc learn from Pausanias, all 
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enquirers recovered their former cheerfulness 
in the temple of Good Genius and Good Fortune . 

Oracle of Ulysses at Aetolia . Ulysses had an ora¬ 
cle among the Eurytanes, a nation of Aetolia, 
as Aristotle is said by Tzetzes, in his Comment 
upon Lycophron, to repoi't, who hath these 
words concerning Ulysses, Aetolian people the 
dead prophet crown . 

Oracle of Venus at Aphaca . Under Aurelian, 
towards the year of Christ 272, the Palmyre- 
nians being revolted, consulted the oracle of 
Venus at Aphaca, the form of which was not 
a little singular. Aphaca is a place between 
Heliopolis and By bios. Near the temple of 
Venus is a lake like a cistern, where at certain 
assemblies holden on set times, is seen a lire in 
the form of a globe, or of lamps; <c and this 
■fire/* says Zozimus, “ has been seen even in 
our days,” that is to say, about the 40Oth year 
of Jesus Christ. The consulters threw into 
the lake the present designed for the goddess, 
of what kind soever it was; if she received it, 
the present sunk to the bottom ; if she reject¬ 
ed the present, it swam on the surface of the 
water, though the gift itself were silver or gold. 
In the year before the ruin of the Palmyrenians 
their presents sunk to the bottom, but the year 
following they all swam on the surface. 

Oracles Inferior. Having in the preceding ar¬ 
ticles, under the word Oracle , spoken at large 
of the principal oracles, it may not be amiss 
to say something in general of those of less 
note. According to Herodotus, Apollo had 
one at Didyme, among the Branchidae; one 
at Argos, as we learn from Pausanias ; one in 
Troas, and in Aeolis, according to Stephan us ; 
at Baiae in Italy, as we learn from Capitolinus; 
in Cilicia, in Egypt, in the Alps, in Thrace, 
at Corinth, in Arcadia, and in Laconia. Ju¬ 
piter, besides those mentioned in their proper 
places, had one in Boeotia, under the name of 
Jupiter the Thunderer, one at Thebes, one at 
Meroc, and one near Antioch. Aesculapius 
was consulted in Cilicia, at Apollonia, in the 
isle of Coos, at Pcrgamus, Epidaurus, Rome, 
and elsewhere ; Mercury, besides those men¬ 
tioned iu their order, at Patrus, upon I lemon, 
and in other places; Mars, in Thrace, Egypt, 
and elsewhere ; Hercules, besides that of Bum 
in Achaia, at Cadiz, Athens, in Egypt, at 


Trivoli, and in Mesopotamia, where, accord¬ 
ing to Tacitus, he gave his oracles by dreams, 
whence he obtained the name of Somnialis, as 
may be seen in an inscription of Spon, and in 
another cited by Roinesius. Isis, Osiris, and 
Serapis, delivered in like manner their oracles 
by dreams, as related by Pausanias, Tacitus, 
Arrian, and several others ; that of Amphilo- 
chus, mentioned by Dion, was likewise deli¬ 
vered by dream. The ox Apis had also his 
oracle in Egypt, and the manner of consulting 
him was so singular as to deserve notice.. 

If he ate what was offered him by the suppliant, 
it was a good sign, but a bad one when he re¬ 
fused it, as happened to Germanicus, who died 
not long after. The gods Cabiri, if we may 
credit St. Athanasius, had their oracle in Boeo¬ 
tia ; Diana had one in Egypt, in Cilicia, at 

Ephesus, not to mention several others.- 

Virgil mentions that of Faunus, in Italy.- 

The Fountains too delivered oracles; such was 
the fountain of Castalia at Delphi, one of the 
same name in the suburbs of Antioch, and the 
prophetic fountain near the temple of Ceres in 
Achaia: such too was that of Limyra, which 
gave oracles by means of fishes : the consulters 
presented meat to them; if the fishes fell on 
greedily it was a favourable omen; if they re¬ 
fused the bait, by rejecting it with their tails, 
it betokened bad success. Leucothoe had an 
oracle at Colchis, according to Strabo; Mem* 
non in Egypt, as we learn from Tacitus and 
Lucan; Machaon at Gerania, in Laconia, 
according to Pausanias; Minerva, in Egypt, 
in Spain, upon Mount Aetna, at Mycenae, in 
Colchis, and elsewhere ; Neptune at Delphi, at 
Calauvia, nearNeocaesaria, and elsewhere; the 
Nymphs in the cave of Erycia. Pan had several, 
the most famous of which was, that in Arcadia. 
Thatof thePalici was in Sicily. Pluto had one at 
Nysa! Saturn had several,but the most celebrated 
was that of Cumae in Italy, and of Alexandria 
in Egypt. Lucian mentions that of the Syrian 
goddess; and Grutcr that of Sylvanus. Those 
of Venus were dispersed in many places, as at 
Gaza, upon Mount Li ban us, at Paphos,' in 
Cyprus, &c. Serapis had one at Alexandria, 
which Vespasian went to consult ; the priest 
who ministered to the god would only reveal 
to him in a secret what he had to tell him con- 
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cerning the grand designs in his view ; upon 


which it may be proper to remark by the Way, 
that it was a very rare thing for those who 
came to consult the oracles, to be permitted 
to enter the sanctuary ; and Van Dale, who has 
exhausted the subject, finds but two examples 
of it; that of Alexander, who entered alone into 
the sanCtuary of Hammon, and that of Vespa¬ 
sian, who was introduced into that of Serapis. 
Castor and Pollux had an oracle at Lacedemon ; 
Calchas in Italy ; Aristaeus in Boeotia ; Auto- 
Iycus at Sinope ; Phryxus among the Colchi; 
Rhesus at Pangaea; Zamolxis among theGetes; 
even Hephistion and Antinous, minions of 
Alexander and Adrian, had their oracles : af¬ 
ter this we cannot be surprised at Augustus’s 
having delivered oracles, as we learn from 
Prudentius; but these modern oracles were 
never in so great repute as the ancient ones, 
were not consulted very seriously, nor in af¬ 
fairs of importance, but rather those of Delphi, 
Claros, Trophonius, &c. 

ORAEA. See Oraia . 

* 

ORAIA, Grecian sacrifices, consisting of fruits, 
offered in spring, summer, autumn, and win¬ 
ter, that Heaven might grant mild and tem¬ 
perate weather. These were offered to the 
goddesses called Horae, or the Seasons, who 
were three in number, attendant upon the 
sun, presided over the four seasons of the 
year, and were honoured with divine worship* 
at Athens.—This term is more properly writ¬ 
ten with an asperate. 

ORBONA, a human goddess, invoked by parents 
for the preservation of their children ; or be¬ 
cause parents who had lost their children were 
supposed to be under her protection, as we 
learn from Arnobius. She was believed also to 
occasion the death of children. 

ORCHAMUS, king of Babylon or of Persia, ac¬ 
cording to Ovid, was father of Clytie and Leu- 
cothoe, which last he buried alive for forfeiting 
her chastity to Apollo. 

ORCHOMENUS, son of Minyas, reigned in 
Boetia, and occasioned his subjects to be called 
from him, Orchomenians. 

Lycaon, king of Arcadia, is said also to have had 
a son of this name, from whom a city of that 
country likewise was called. 

OROIDES, a Bcbrycian chieftain under Amycus, 


ORE 

is represented by Apollonius as hurling hj s 
spear against the Argonaut Talaus, son of 
Bias, and wounding him in his loin. 

ORCUS, OURAGUS, epithets of Pluto, because 
as some say, he excites and hastens men to 
their ruin and death; but others think he j s 
so named, because, like one that brings up the 
rear of an army, he attends at the last moments 
of life.-Orcus is used as the name of the in¬ 

fernal regions. 

OREADES, or OREADS, Nymphs who pre¬ 
sided over the mountains, daughters of Hae- 
cateus, by a daughter of Phoroneus, or rather 
aS Homer says, daughters of Jupiter. Some 
reckoned only five of them, but Diana had a 
thousand to attend her. These Nymphs first 
reclaimed men from eating or devouring each 
other, as well as from the use of raw flesh, by 
teaching, them to feed on acorns and chesnuts. 
Melissa, one of these, first discovered the use 
of honey in Peloponnesus, which having im¬ 
parted to her companions, they were so de¬ 
lighted with it, that ever afterwards they call¬ 
ed bees Melissae, from their benefactress.__ 

These mountain Nymphs had likewise the care 
of trees and wild beasts, for they disregarded 
tame animals and pastures. 

ORE AS, son of Hercules and Chryseis. 

ORESBIUS, a priest of Boeotia, and leader a- 
gainst Troy. 

ORESTES, king of Mycenae, was son of Aga¬ 
memnon and Clytemnestra. The latter, hav¬ 
ing been privy to the death of her husband, 
if not bearing an actual band in it, Orestes, 
by advice of his sister EleCtra, revenged the 
death of his father, not even sparing his mo¬ 
ther. He also killed Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, 
for taking away Hermione, who had been pro¬ 
mised him in marriage. It is said that Orestes, 
going distracted after killing his mother, re¬ 
paired, for the purpose of expiating his crime, 
to the temple of Diana, in the Chcrsonesus 
Xaurica. Thither he was conducted by Py- 
lades, who, when king Thoas resolved to sa¬ 
crifice Orestes to Diana, to save his friend, 
assured the king that he was Orestes, while 
Orestes, on the contrary, to prevent the death 
of Pylades, resolutely avowed himself the ob- 
jcCl of devotion. During this generous con¬ 
test, which rendered the friendship of Orestes 
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and Pylades the admiration of the world, Iphi- 
genia, who presided at the sacrifices of Diana, 
recognised her brother, and delivered him from 
the danger to which he was exposed. Some 
days after, Orestes, accompanied by Pylades, 
slew king Thoas, seized his treasures, and car¬ 
ried with him his sister into Arcadia. It is 
said Orestes was bitten by a viper, and died of 
the poison, about 1344 years before the Chris¬ 
tian era. See Ipbigenia . 

ORGIA, feasts and sacrifices in honour of Bac¬ 
chus, instituted by Orpheus, and chiefly cele¬ 
brated on the mountains by frantic females, 
called Bacchae. The Orgia were held every 
third year ; the chief solemnities being kept in 
the night-time, and attended with all manner 
of impurities. Servius says, that at first Orgia 
was a common name for all kinds of sacrifices 
among the Greeks, of the same import with the 
word Ceremoniae among the Romans. 
Bacchanalia . 

ORGIA, daughter of Adrastus, king of Argos, 
and wife of Polynices. See Adrastus, 

ORGIASTAE, women appointed to preside over 
the Orgies of Bacchus. 

ORGIOPHANTAI, priests appointed to preside 
over the orgies of Bacchus. 

ORION. The birth of Orion is considerably in¬ 
volved in the marvellous. Hyrius, or Hyrieus, 
a citizen of Tangara in Boeotia, was so highly 
commended for his hospitality to strangers, 
that Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, under 
the disguise of benighted travellers, resolved 
to make him a visit. He accordingly received 
them with the utmost kindness, and their en¬ 
tertainment proved so agreeable, that disco¬ 
vering their quality, they offered the old man 
whatever he should ask. His wife having left 
him childless, and he having promised her on 
her death-bed never more to marry, Hyrius, 
as the most acceptable gift the gods could 
bestow, requested of them a son. To gratify 
this wish, the deities called for the hide of an ox, 
and after having evacuated into it their urine, 
bid him keep it under ground for ten months, 
at the expiration of which time lie perceived 
it had brought forth a boy, who was at first 
called Urion, to express his origin; but af¬ 
terward, for the sake of decency, was tlcnomi- 
natcdOrion. This cxtraordinary personage was 


renowned as a hunter, and is said to have kept 
a fleet pack of hounds. Neptune gave him the 
power of walking as lightly upon the surface 
of the waters, and with the same speed, as 
Iphiclus, brother of Hercules, walked over 
the ears of corn. This faculty seemed need¬ 
less, if it be true that Orion was so tali' that 
the deepest seas could not cover his shoulders. 
As a proof of this, he walked from the continent 
of Greece to the isle of Chios, where attempting 
to violate Aerope,wife of king Oenopion,he was 
deprived by him of his eye sight, and turned 
adrift from the island. Proceeding to Lemnos, 
Vulcan received Orion kindly, and gave him 
Cedalion, one of his servants, for a guide, who 
conducing him to the palace of the Sun, Orion 
was there restored by Apollo to his sight. Ori¬ 
on then made war on Oenopion, who, conceal¬ 
ing himself under ground, escaped his venge¬ 
ance. Frustrated in his revenge, he retired to 
Crete, where he followed his favourite exercise 
of hunting. Besides his adventure with Ae- 
rope, Orion attempted to ravish the Pleiades, 
or seven daughters of Atlas by Pleione, whom 
he pursued throughout Boeotia for the space 
of five years, till Jupiter, out of pity, placed 
them among the stars. Orion having at last 
offended Diana, either for attempting her 
chastity, boasting his superior skill in the 
chase, or, as some say, for endeavouring to 
debauch Opis, one of her nymphs; that god¬ 
dess put him to death, either by her arrows, 
or by means of a scorpion, which inflided on \ 
him a mortal wound. Diodes reports, that 
Orion was so beautiful, as to induce Aurora 
to carry him into the isle of Delos; and that 
Diana was so fond of him, as to resolve on 
making him her husband. This attachment 
being perceived by Apollo, his sister was fre¬ 
quently chid by him, but he finding his re¬ 
proofs of no avail, resolved on the destrudion 
of Orion. Accordingly seeing him one day 
while walking through the sea with his head 
above the surface, the god wagered with Di¬ 
ana that she could not hit the mark with her 
arrows. Diana, though too far off to distin¬ 
guish with accuracy the object, was desirous to 
shew her dexterity, and having drawn her bow, 
struck Orion on the forehead, and thus termi¬ 
nated his life. On discovering, however, what 
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she had done, she prevailed on Jupiter to raise 
him to the skies, where he has ever since formed 
a constellation remarkable for predicting tem¬ 
pestuous weather. 

ORITHYIA, one of the Nereides. 

ORITHYIA, daughter of Erectheus, king of 
Athens, was ravished by Boreas, who, seeing 
her gathering flowers, with her attendants, on 

• the banks of a river, fell in love with her, and 
carried her into Thrace. By this princess he 
had two sons, Zetes and Calais, attendants on 
Jason in the Colchian expedition, and five 
daughters, Upis, Laxo, Hecaerge, Chione, and 

Cleopatra. 

ORITHYIA, daughter of Cecrops, and mother 

of Europa by Macedon. 

ORITHYIA, queen of the Amazons, succeeded 
Marpesia, and rendered herself illustrious 
by her courage and wars against the Greeks. 
She is said to have been succeeded by Penthe- 

silea. 

ORMENUS, son of Cercaphus, and king of Thes¬ 
saly, was the founder of Ormenum. 

ORMENUS. See Astyadamia. 

ORNEUS, a centaur, son of Ixion and Nephele. 

See Ixion. 

Erechtheus, king of Athens, had likewise a son 
so called. 

ORODES, an adherent of Aeneas, killed by Me- 
zen tius. 

OROMAZES, or OROMAZDES, a name which 
the Persian Magi and Chaldeans gave to the 
supreme God, or the good principle, which 
they described as the source of light and truth, 
and the author of all good. They also admit¬ 
ted another god, or an evil principle, named 
Arimanius, whom they considered as the 
source of all evil.. See Arimanius, Abariman. 

ORPHEUS, son of Apollo by the Muse Calliope, 
or of Oeagrus, king of Thrace, by the same 
Muse, was born in Thrace, and resided near 
Mount Rhodope, where he married Eurydice, 
a princess of that country. Aristaeus, a neigh¬ 
bouring prince, fell desperately in love with, 
and attempted to ravish her, but she flying 
from his violence, was killed by the bite of a 
serpent. Her disconsolate husband was so af¬ 
fected at his loss, that lie descended by the way 
of Tacnarus to hell, in order to recover his 
beloved wife. As music and poetry were to 


i 

Orpheus hereditary talents, he exerted them 
so powerfully in the infernal regions, that 
Pluto and Proserpine, touched with compas¬ 
sion, restored to him his consoi't on condi¬ 
tion, that he should not look back upon 
her till they came to the light of the world. 
His impatience, however, prevailing, he broke 

the condition, and lost Eurydice for ever_ 

Whilst Orpheus was among the shades, he 
sang the praises of all the gods but Bacchus, 


whom he accidentally omitted ; to revenge 
this affront, Bacchus inspired the Maenades, 
his priestesses, with such fury, that they tore 
Orpheus to pieces, and scattered his limbs 
about the fields ; but they were gathered toge¬ 
ther by the Muses, because he had so wonder¬ 
fully excelled in his praises of Apollo. Other 
reasons are assigned for the death of Orpheus; 
first, that resolving to live a widower, he, by 
his example, alienated the minds of many from 
the love of women; which so provoked the 
Maenades and Bacchae, that, in revenge, they 
tore him in pieces. 2dly, That the women, by 
the instigation of Venus, were so inflamed with 
the love of him, that striving to run into his 
embraces, and quarrelling with one another 
which should possess him, they rent him 
asunder in their contests. His head was cast 
into the river Hebrus, and (together with his 
harp) was carried by the tide to Lesbos, where 
it afterwards delivered oracles. The harp, 
with seven strings, representing the seven 
planets, had been given him by Apollo, and 
was taken up into heaven, and graced with 
nine stars.by the Nine Muses. Orpheus him¬ 
self was changed into a swan. He left a son 
called Metlion, who founded in Thrace a city 

ci Aii/n n m H r or hi in that Orpheus 


may be placed as the earliest poet ol Greece, 
where he first introduced astronomy, divinity, 
music, and poetry; all which he had learned in 
Egypt. He introduced also the rites of Bacchus, 
which from him were called Orphica. He was 
a person of most consummate knowledge, and 
the wisest, as well as the most diligent scholar 
of Linus. He found out expiations for the 
greatest crimes, and rites to appease the an¬ 
ger of the most provoked deities: nor was ho 
less skilful in the cure of many diseases. Several 
volumes are attributed to him, in which he 
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-treated on the mutual generation of the ele¬ 
ments, the force of love in natural produc¬ 
tions, the Giants’ wars with Jupiter, the rape 
and mourning for Proserpine, the wandering 
of Ceres, the labours of Hercules, the cere- 
monies of the Idaei and Cory ban tes, the my¬ 
sterious answers of oracles, the sacrifices of 
Venus and Minerva, the mourning of the 
Egyptians for Osiris, their lustrations, augu¬ 
ries, aruspices, interpretation of dreams, 
signs, prodigies, and expiations for the dead; 
insomuch, that many have thought him 
and Amphion two of the principal Magi 
among the Egyptians. Orpheus says of him¬ 
self in the book of Stones, (of which, however, 
he unquestionably was not the author) that he 
could teach men to understand what was meant 
by the flight of birds, and the different sounds 
of their voices, so far as to discover what Ju¬ 
piter was pleased to notify by them ; that he 
could stop the course of flying dragons, or 
overcome the poison of serpents; nay, that he 
could discover the hidden intentions in the 
minds of men as to several particulars. What 
wonder, then, if by his music, as is reported, 
he tamed wild beasts, stayed the course of 
rivers, made storms cease, and rocks and fo¬ 
rests move, and become his auditors ? We have 
also under his name several hymns and other 
pieces of poetry, but these, like the rest, are 
evidently suppositious. The ancients repre¬ 
sent Orpheus as living during the time, and 
sharing in the Argonautic expedition. If we 
search for the origin of this fable, we must 
again have recourse to Egypt, the mother- 
country of flftion. In July, when the sun en¬ 
tered Leo, the Nile ..overflowed all the plains. 
To denote the public joy at seeing the inun¬ 
dation rise to its due height, the Egygtians ex¬ 
hibited a youth playing on the lyre, or the 
sistruni, and sitting by a tame lion. When 
the waters did not increase as they should, the 
Homs was represented stretched on the back 
of a lion, as dead. This symbol they called 
Oreph, or Orpheus, (from orepb, the back part 
of the head) to signify that agricultuic was 
then quite unseasonable and dormant. The 
songs the people amused themselves with dur¬ 
ing this period of inactivity, for want of’exer¬ 
cise, were called the Hymns of Orpheus; and 
Fol. II. 


as husbandry revived immediately after, it 
gave rise to the fable of Orpheus’s returning 
from hell. The Isis placed near this Horus, 
they called Eurydice, (from cri, a lion, and 
daca, tamed , is formed JEridaca, Eurydice, or the 
lion tamed, i. e. the violence or rage of the in¬ 
undation overcome), and as the Greeks took 
all these figures in the literal, not’ in the em¬ 
blematical sense, they made Eurydice the wife 
of Orpheus. The persons in Virgil’s Ely¬ 
sium,” says Mr. Spence, tg are some dancing, 
others engaged in the exercises they most de¬ 
lighted in whilst in the upper world, and Or¬ 
pheus, in particular, is playing upon his lyre. 
He appears in a long dress falling down to his 
• feet, that robe of dignity which was given to 
musicians in the first ages of the world, in ho¬ 
nour of their high character, which in those 
times comprehended not only the science of 
music, but that of poetry, moral philosophy, 
and legislature.” In some drawings Orpheus 
is represented as taming the monsters of the in¬ 
fernal world with his voice and lyre, as he did 

. the rough Thracians in our world by the unit¬ 
ed arts of pleasing and instructing. In these 
last Cerberus shews a snarling sort of satisfac¬ 
tion, and seems very angry at finding himself 
so much pleased. 

ORPHNEUS, the name of one of the four black 
horses in Pluto’s chariot. 

ORSED1CE, a daughter of Cinyras. 

ORSEIS, a Nymph married to Helenus. 

ORSES, a chief in the Aeneid, celebrated for his 
hardy hood, slain by Rapo. 

ORSILOCHUS, son of Idomeneus, killed by Ulys¬ 
ses in the Trojan war. 

ORSILOCPIUS. See Chrethon. 

ORSILOCHUS, a leader under Aeneas, killed 
by Camilla 

ORSILOCHUS, son of the river Alpheus. 

ORTI-IAEA, daughter of Hyacinthus. 

ORTHIA, ORTHOSIA, names of Diana; the 
first she had among the Spartans, and the last 
among the Arcadians. 

ORTYGIUS, a leader on the part of Turnus, 
overthrown by Caeneus in the Aeneid. 

ORUS, son of Osiris and Isis, succeeded his mo¬ 
ther, and completed the reign of the gods and 
demi-gods in Egypt. Typhoeus the giant, 
who, as historians say, was brother of Osiris, 
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•having formed a conspiracy to dethrone him, 
executed his purpose, by throwing Osiris into 
the Nile. Isis, to revenge the death of her 
husband, raised an army, the command of 
which she gave to her son Orus, who van¬ 
quishing the usurper, put him to death.- 

Orus is the symbol of light, as the name im¬ 
ports, from aor , light , and is generally figured 
as a winged boy, standing between Osiris and 
Isis. He is the Eros of the Greeks, and the 
Cupid of the Romans, the son of Osiris and 
Isis, whose passion for each other is said to 
have commenced in the womb, where they 
embraced, and Orus was the fruit of this early 
conjunction ; the whole containing this sim¬ 
ple truth. That light began to flow from the 
body of the Sun, (Osiris being the emblem of 
the great solar body, and Isis of the ether), 

. from its first existence, through the midst of 
ether. But these themselves were but natural 
emblems; Plutarch, therefore, refers us higher, 
affirming, that Osiris signifies the a&ive prin¬ 
ciple, or the most holy Being. Isis the wis¬ 
dom or rule of his operation, and Orus the 
first production of his power, the model or 
plan by which he produced every thing, or 
the archetype of the world. The figure of 
Orus, which is the emblem of the solar efflux, 
is juvenile, as perpetually renewed and re¬ 
newing in youth and vigour. He stands, to 
denote the unabated activity of light; and is 
habited in ai sort of net-work, composed of glo¬ 
bules of light pushing and intersecting each 
other every way : he holds a staff crossed, ex¬ 
pressing his power on the four elements, and 
on it the head of the Hoop, a transient bird, 
to represent the continual change of things 
which he produces by those elements. This 
staff, the symbol of his rule, is further adorned 
with a gnomon and trumpet, indicating season 
and symmetry, harmony and order. At his 
back is a triangle, with a globe fixed to it, 
shewing the regular process of the world to de¬ 
pend upon him. The sides of the portal which 
he stands in are decorated with the celestial 
bodies, and on the top of it is the circle with 
expanded wings. The hieroglyphics engraven 
on the base, call him. The parent of vegetable 
nature, the guardian of moisture, proteClor of 
the Nile, averter of evils, governor of. the 


world, the many figured god, the author of 
plenty. See Isis, Osiris. 

ORUS, a Grecian leader killed by HeCtor. 

ORYTHIA. See Orithya. 

OSCILLA, images of Bacchus. 

OSCHOPHORI A, an Athenian festival, so called 
from the custom of carrying boughs hung with 
grapes, w'hich were called or%eu. The institu¬ 
tion and manner of the Oschophoria is de¬ 
scribed by Plutarch is his life of Theseus, in 
the following words. Theseus, at his re¬ 
turn from Crete, forgot to hang out the white 
sail, which should have been the token of their 
safety to Aegeus, who knowing nothing of 
their success, for grief, threw himself head¬ 
long from a rock, and perished in the sea; 
but Theseus being arrived at the port of 
Phalerus, offered there the sacrifices which 
he had vowed to the gods at his departure, 
and sent a herald to the city with news of his 
safe return. At his entrance into the city, 
he found the people for the most part full of 
grief for the loss of their king ; others, as may 
be well believed, as full of joy for the mes¬ 
sage that he brought, and eager to express 
their kindness towards him, and to crown 

4 

him with garlands for bringing such wel¬ 
come news ; but though he accepted of the 
garlands, he would not put them on his head, 
but hung them upon his herald’s staff, and 
thus returned to the sea-side before Theseus 
had finished his libation to J:he gods.’ He staid 
without for fear of disturbing the holy rites, 
but as soon as the libation was ended, he en¬ 
tered, and related the whole story of the king’s 
death, upon the hearing of which, with great 
lamentations, and a confused tumult of grief, 
they ran in all haste to the city; and from 
hence they say it conies, that in the Oscho¬ 
phoria, or Feast of Boughs, the herald is not 
crowned, but his staff'; and that the people 
then present still break out at the sacrifice into 
this shout, Elcleu! Ioui Iou! of which sounds 
the first was wont to be used by men in haste, 
or at a triumph ; the others, by those who 
are in great consternation or trouble.—— 
The feast called Oschophoria, or Feast of 
Boughs, which to this day the Athenians ce¬ 
lebrate, was then first instituted by Theseus; 
for he did not take with him into Crete the full 
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number of virgins, which by lot were to have 
been carried away, but selected two youths of 
his acquaintance, of fair and womanish faces, 
yet of bold and manly spirit; and having by 
frequent bathing, by avoiding the heat of the 
sun, by dressing their hair, and constantly 
using such ointments and washes as render 
the skin smooth and the complexion delicate, 
in a manner, changed them from what they 
were before; and 'having taught them further 
to counterfeit the very voice, carriage, and 
gait of virgins, so that there could not be 
the least difference perceived, he, undiscovered 
by any, put them among the Athenian maids 
designed for Crete. At his return, he, with 
these two youths, led up a solemn procession, 
dressed in the same habit that is now worn by 
those who carry the branches. These branches 
they carry in honour of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
in memory of the fable related of them; or 
rather, because, they happened to return in 
autumn, the time of gathering grapes. The 
women, whom they call Delpnophoroi, or Sup¬ 
per-carriers, are taken into these ceremonies, 
and assist at the sacrifice, in imitation of the 
mothers of the young men and virgins upon 
whom the lot fell, who brought provisions 
and refreshments to their children. And be¬ 
cause the women then told their sons and 
daughters a great many stories to comfort and 
encourage them under the danger they were 
going upon, it has still continued a custom, 
that at this feast old fables and tales should be 
the chief discourse. For all these particulars 

wc are beholden to the history of Demon,"__ 

Besides the rites already described out of Plu¬ 
tarch, there were others. They made choice 
of a certain number of youths of the most 
noble families, whose fathers and mothers 
were living ; these bore vine branches in their 
hands, with grapes upon them, and ran from 
the temple of Bacchus to that of Minerva Sa¬ 
ras, which was near the Phalcrian port. He 
that arrived there first, drank off* a cup ofwine 
mingled with honey, curds, meal, and oil. 

1 hey were followed by a chorus conduced by I 
two young men dressed in womens’ apparel, 
the chorus singing in praise of those yo ng 

men, Certain women with baskets on their 
heads attended them, and were chosen for that I 
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office from among the most wealthy citizens. 
The whole procession was headed by a herald, 
bearing a staff encircled with boughs. 

OSIRIS, son of Jupiter and Niobe, was king of 
the Argives many years ; but, instigated, by 
the desire of glory, he left his kingdom to his 
brother Aegialus, . and went into Egypt, in 
search of a new name and kingdom there.— 
The Egyptians were not so much overcome by 
the valour of Osiris, as obliged to him for his 
kindness towards, them. Here he married Io, 
daughter of Inachus, whom Jupiter formerly 
turned into a cow; but when by her distraction 
she was driven into Egypt, her former shape 
was again restored to her; and, as said, she 
married Osiris, and instructed the Egyptians 
in letters. Some authors relate, that Io, after¬ 
wards called Isis, was daughter of Saturn, and 
sister of Osiris, whom she married. Osiris, 
having conferred the greatest benefits on his 
subjects, by civilizing their manners, and in¬ 
structing them in husbandry and other useful 
arts, made the necessary disposition of his af¬ 
fairs, committing the regency to Isis, and set 
out with a body of forces in order to civilize 
the rest of mankind. This he performed more 
by the power of persuasion, and the soothing 
arts of music and poetry, than by the terror of 
his arms. He marched first 'into Ethiopia, 
then to Arabia and India; and having travers¬ 
ed Asia, he crossed the Hellespont, and spent 
some time in Europe. In his absence, Typbo- 
eus’ the giant, whom historians call brother 
of Osiris, formed a conspiracy to dethrone him; 
for which end, at the return of Osiris into 
Egypt, he invited him to a feast, at the con¬ 
clusion of which a chobt of exquisite workman¬ 
ship was brought in /and offered to him who, 
when laid down in it, should be found to fit 
it the best. Osiris, not suspecting a trick to 
be played him, got into the chest, and the 
cover being immediately shut upon him, this 
good but unfortunate prince was thus thrown 
into the Nile. When the news of this trans¬ 
action reached Coptus, where Isis then was, 
she cut her hair, and in deep mourning went 
every where in search of the dead body, which 
she found at length, and concealed at Butus; 
but Typhoons hunting by moon-light, having 

found it there, tore it into many pieces, which 
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he scattered abroad. Isis then traversed the 
Jakes and watry places, in a boat made of the 
papyrus, seeking the mangled parts of Osiris, 
and where she found any, there she buried 
it; hence the many tombs ascribed to Osiris. 
Thus Plutarch; but Diodorus says, that she 
joined the fragments, and embalmed and buried 
them at Memphis, prevailing on the Egyptian 
priests to promote the deification of Osiris, in 
consideration of a third part of the kingdom 
bestowed on them. Isis having raised an army 
to revenge the death of her husband, gave the 
command to her son Orus, who defeated and 
slew the usurper Typhoeus, as is related under 
the article Orus . It was believed, that the soul 
of Osiris passed into the ox Apis, and all the 
rest which were successively substituted in his 
stead. Sir John Marsham thinks Osiris is 
Menes or Ham. Vossius takes him to be Miz- 
raim, son of Ham, and father of the Egyptians; 
and Milton reckons him, together with his wife 
Isis, and his son Orus, among the rebellious 
angels, though, for what reason, is difficult to 
be guessed. In Herodotus, Osiris and Bacchus 
are the same; in Diodorus, Sol, Osiris, Serapis, 
Dionysius, Pluto, Ammon, Pan ; in Plutarch, 
Sol, Osiris, Pluto, Bacchus, Serapis, Apis, 
Ocean us, Sirius. Hence we see Osiris in gems, 
with a radiated crown and basket on his head, 
having the horns of Ammon ; and in his hand 
a trident, entwined by a serpent. He is the 
great emblem of the solar body. Plutarch 
seems evidently to prove, that the Egyptians 
worshipped the Sun under the name of Osiris. 
His reasons are: 1. Because the images of Osi¬ 
ris were always clothed in a shining garment, 

to represent the rays and light of the Sun.- 

2, Membrum virile est ipsi arrcStum , by which is 
signified the Sun’s generative virtue. 3. In 
their hymns composed in honour of Osiris, they 
prayed to him who reposes himself in the bo- 
laom of the sun. 4. After the autumnal equi¬ 
nox they celebrated a feast called. The disap¬ 
pearing of Osiris , by which is plainly meant the 
absence and distance of the sun. 6. In the 
month of November they led a cow seven 
times round the temple of Osiris, intimating 


thereby, that in seven months the sun would 
return to the summer solstice. Osiris is re¬ 
presented sitting on a tasselled throne, to ex¬ 
press dominion, and vicissitude of day and 
night, which depend upon him. He has the 
head of an hawk, a bird chosen from his 
strength of vision, which, it is said, enables * 
him to look steadily on the meridian sun, and 
frequently is depidted as the symbol of the 
solar orb. He is crowned with a mitre full of 
small orbs, to intimate his superiority over 

. all the globe. The gourd upon the mitre im¬ 
plies his attion and influence upon moisture, 
which, and the Nile particularly, was termed 
by the Egyptians, the efflux of Osiris. The 
lower part of his habit is made up of descend¬ 
ing rays, and his body is surrounded with 
orbs. His right hand is extended in a com¬ 
manding attitude, and his left holds a thyrsus or 
staff of the papyrus, pointing out the principle 
of humidity, and the fertility thence flowing, 
under his direction. See Isis, Orus. 

OSIRIS, a leader in the 12th Aeneid overcome by 
Thymbraeus. 

OSSILAGO, tutelar goddess of infants. She 
fastened the bones, hardened the body, and 
was invoked when they were about to rectify 
strained joints, or broken limbs. 

OTHRYONEUS, one of the chiefs in the Trojan 
war; he came from Cabesus in Cappadocia, 
with auxiliaries in support of king Priam, ho¬ 
ping to marry Cassandra, daughter of that 
prince. Othryoneus fell in single combat with 
Idomeneus, according to the 13th Iliad. 

OTHUS, or OETUS, son of Aloeus the giant, 
and brother of Ephialtes. See Aloidae , Ephi- 
altes . 

OTREUS, king of Phrygia, contemporary with 
Jason. 

OTRYNTEUS. See Ipbytion . 

OTUS and EPHIALTES, sons of Neptune. See 

Aloidae . 

OTUS, a chief in the Iliad, slain by Polydamas. 

OUREA, or the Mountains, the offspring of 
Terra. See Terra. 

OXYLUS. See Games Olympic. 
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PACALIA, a feast held among the Romans in 
honour of the goddess Pax or Peace. Aln- 
helmus, speaking of the ceremonies and festi¬ 
vals of the Heathens, calls one of the latter 
Poenalia; which passage Gronovius charges as 
faulty, alleging, that there was no feast of that 
name, but that it should have been Pacalia, or 
perhaps Palilia. We are not told what the ce¬ 
remonies of the Pacalia were; but we know 
that the ancients, who personified, and even 
deified almost every thing, were not forgetful 
of Peace, who had rites, an altar, and a stately 
temple at Rome. See Pax . 

PACHACAMAC, the supreme God of the Peru¬ 
vians. This deity had a magnificent temple 
in a valley, called Pachacama, built by the 
Incas, or emperors of Peru : such immense 
treasures had been laid up in this temple, that 
Pizarro is said to have found 900,000 ducats 
in it, though four hundred savages had taken 
away as much as they could carry, and the 
Spanish soldiers had* plundered it before he 
came. The Peruvians had so great a venera¬ 
tion for Pachacamac, that they offered him 
whatever they esteemed most precious; and 
so great was their awe of him, that they durst 
not look upon him. Even their priests and 
kings entered his temple with their backs 
towards his altar, and came out again without 
daring to turn. The ruins of his temple are 
"still to be seen, and demonstrate its former 
greatness and magnificence. 

PAEAN, a name of Apollo, from striking the 
serpent Python with his darts, his mother and 
the spedlators all the while crying Io Paean! 
Strike Paean ! As the Sun, he is likewise called 
Paean, from striking the earth with his rays. 
He is also called Paean from allaying sorrows, 
as the diseased invoked his aid, crying. Heal ns. 
Paean 1 

PAEAN, a song of rejoicing sung in honour of 
Apollo, by way of triumph after a victory of 
any sort. Thus Ovid, instructing the young 
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men how to gain their mistresses, cries out, 
Dicite , Io Paean, et Io, bis dicite , Paean! The 
Paean took its name from Apollo himself, who 
was denominated Paean for the reasons assigned 
in the preceding article. 

PAEAS, or POEAN, father of Philocletes. 

PAGAN, a Heathen gentile, or idolater ; one 
who adores idols and false gods. Baronius 
derives the word paganus a pagis , villages; 
because, when the Christians became masters^ 
of the cities, the Heathens were obliged, by 
the edicts of .Constantine and his sons, to re¬ 
tire to country villages. Salmasius will have 
the word come from pagus , considered as ori¬ 
ginally signifying gens , or nation , whence we 
say indifferently Pagans, or Gentiles. The 
Abbe de Fleury gives another origin of Pagan. 
He observes, that the emperor Constantine, 
going from Antioch against Maxentius in 350, 
assembled all his troops, and advised such as 
had not received baptism to I'eceive it imme¬ 
diately, declaring, that such as should be found 
unbaptised should quit the service and go 
home. Hence, perhaps, says the Abbe, the 
name Pagans might be given to those who 
chose the latter, the Latin word paganus pro¬ 
perly signifying a person who does not bear 
arms, in opposition to miles , a soldier ; and 
hence it might in time extend to all Heathens. 
Or, continues he, the word might come from 
pagus , village , as thfe peasants were those who 
stuck longest to the idolatry of the Heathens. 
The gods of Paganism were cither men, as 
Jupiter, Apollo, Hei'cules, Bacchus, &c. or 
fictitious persons, as Victory, Fame, Favor, 
&c. or beasts, as in Egypt, crocodiles, cats, 
oxen. See . or inanimate things, as onions, fire, 
water, &c. See Idolater, Image , 

PAGANALIA, rural feasts, so called because 
celebrated in the villages, in pagis. In the 
Paganalia the peasants went in solemn pro¬ 
cession all around the village, making lustra¬ 
tions to purify it. They were instituted by 
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Servius Tull us, sixth king of Rome, who ap¬ 
pointed a certain number of villages, pagi, in 
each of which an altar was to be raised for an 
annual sacrifice to their tutelary gods, at 
which all the inhabitants were to assist, and 
give presents in money according to their sex 
and age ; by which means the nunjber of the 
country people was known. The peasants on 
this occasion offered cakes to Ceres and Tellus, 
to obtain plentiful harvests. Some authors 
say, the Paganalia were held in the month of 
January; others, in the month of February. 

PAGODAS, or PAGODS, so the idolaters of 
’ the East-Indies call the temples in which they 
worship their false gods. Pagoda is a Persian 
word, and properly signifies an idol temple. 
These consist of three parts ; the first is a 
vaulted roof, supported on stone columns ; it 
lies open, and all persons without distinction 
are allowed to enter into it: it is adorned 
with images of elephants, oxen, horses, and 
other animals. The second part is open in the 
day-time, and shut at night; but the Bramins 
who serve and attend in the Pagodas, forbid 
the entrance of it to all but themselves : it is 
filled with grotesque and monstrous figures of 
men with many heads and arms. The third, 
which is a kind of chancel, is shut up with a 
very strong gate; in this the statue of the 
deity is placed, with a great number of lamps 
burning before it day and night. The Pagodas 
of the Malabrians are built and covered with 
plates of copper ; those on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel of huge stones closely cemented toge¬ 
ther : such is the Pagoda of Ramanakoil, the 
revenues of which amount to an immense sum ; 
and this Pagoda is as famous in India for the 
pilgrimages which are made to it, as our Lady 
of Loretto is among the Christians. The In¬ 
dians, before they go into any Pagoda, bare 
their feet and legs ; and as ablutions make one 
of the most essential parts of their religious 
worship, they have always several tanks, or 
reservoirs of water at the entrance of the tem¬ 
ples for the use of the faithful. T. he priests 
of Calicus present holy water to all who enter 
into the Pagodas. Besides the great Pagodas, 
which may be considered as so many cathedral 
or parish churches, there arc a vast number 
of little ones built up and down in the fields 


and cities, all erected from motives of piety; 
there are especially great numbers of them 
about the places where dead bodies have been 
burnt; and the great men in India have se¬ 
veral, in which they perform their private 
devotions, these having their respective 
priests or chaplains. The ancient Indian 
kings used to glory in enriching the Pagodas, 
but king Veincapati, being in great want of 
money, made free with the sacred treasure of 
the Pagoda of Eswara, with a promissary note, 
however, to the priests, of re-payment when 
his affairs would permit. His successor, Rama 
Develo, who had not so much probity, was 
for seizing a crown • of gold enriched with 
jewels, which was on the head of the idol; but 
those who gave him this wicked advice died, 
they say, at the foot of the mountain on which 
the Pagoda stands, and the king's death soon 
followed. Before they build a Pagoda they con¬ 
secrate the ground, which is done in the fol¬ 
lowing singular manner : They first inclose 
the spot with boards or pallisadoes, after which 
they suffer the grass to grow within them; 
when the grass is got up pretty high, they turn 
an ash coloured cow into it, which stays there 
a whole day and night, and as cow-dung is 
thought by the Indians to be of a very sacred 
nature, they search for the place which the cow 
has honoured with the sacred deposit; when 
found, they dig there a deep pit, into which 
they put a marble pillar, that rises a consider¬ 
able height above the surface of the earth: on 
this pillar they place the image of the god to 
whom the Pagoda is to be consecrated; after 
which the Pagoda is built quite round the pit 
in which the pillar is fixed. The word Paged 
is some times used not for the idol-temple, but 
for the idol itself. 

PAGOSUS, a Trojan, killed by Camilla. 

PALAEMON, or MELICERTES, was son of 
Athamas, king of Thebes, and Ino. 1 he lat¬ 
ter, fearing the rage of her husband, who hav¬ 
ing, in his madness, killed his son Lcarchus, 
took Melicertes in her arms, and leaped with 
him from the rock Molyris into the sea. Nep¬ 
tune received them with open arms, and gave 
them a place among the marine gods, only 
changing their names, Ino being called Leu* 
cothca, or Leucothoe, and Melicertes, Palac- 
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mon. Ino, under the name of Leucothea, is 
supposed, by some, to be the same with Au¬ 
rora : the Romans gave her the name of Ma- 
tuta, she being reputed the goddess that ushers 
in the morning; and Palaemon, they called 
Porturnnus, or Portunnus, and painted him 
with a key in his hand, to denote him the 
guardian of harbours. Adorations were paid 
to him chiefly at Tenedos, and the sacrifice 
offered to him was an infant. Pausanias says, 
that the body of Melicertes was thrown on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where Sisyphus, his uncle, 
who reigned in that city, instituted the Isth¬ 
mian games in his honour. For this fable we 
are indebted to the fertile invention of the 
Greeks, Melicertes being no other than the 
Melcarthus or the Hercules of Tyre, who, from 
having been drowned in the sea, was called a 
god of it, and from his many voyages the 
guardian of harbours. See I no , Matuta , At ha - 

mas. 

PALAEMONIUS, son of Lernus or Vulcan, was, 
according to Apollonius, one of the Argo¬ 
nauts. 

PALAMEDES, was son of Nauplius, king of 
Euboea, arid grandson of Neptune. When the 
Grecian princes were going against Troy, to 
avoid engaging in the war, Ulysses feigned 
himself mad ; but Palamedes discovered the 
counterfeit, by laying the son of Ulysses in the 
furrow while he was ploughing, and sowing 
salt instead of corn: Ulysses stopped the plough 
and saved the boy. Being thus discovered, he 
entered reluctantly into the war; and returning 
to the army from a foraging party in Thrace, 
declared, that he could find no corn, upon 
which Palamedes went into Thrace, and 
brought back a large supply. In revenge, 
Ulysses forged a letter, as from Priam, in 
which he thanked Palamedes for the intended 
treason, and mentioned that he had sent him 
a reward in gold. This letter was found, read 
in the camp, and Palamedes brought to a trial. 
Ulysses seemed to defend him, alleging, that 
110 biith ought to be put in the letters of ene¬ 
mies; but, said he, let sonic be sent into the 
tent of Palamedes, and if there be found any 
such sum of gold, then is he certainly guilty. 
It must be observed, that Ulysses had secretly 
deposited the gold in the tent. Messengers were 
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accordingly dispatched, the gold was found, 
and the innocent Palamedes was stoned to 
death. In what manner his death was at¬ 
tempted to be revenged, may be seen under 
the article Nauplius. Palamedes was an inge¬ 
nious prince, to whom is attributed the inven¬ 
tion of weights and measures, the art of draw¬ 
ing men up in battalions, of giving the watch¬ 
word, of regulating the year by the course of 
the sun, and the months by that of the moon, 
the games of chess, dice, &c. He is also said 
to have been skilful in astrology, and to have 
discovered the causes of eclipses. Pliny at¬ 
tributes to him the invention of these four let¬ 
ters of the Greek alphabet, ©, S’, X. Phi- 
lostratus, on the contrary, says he invented 
only the three following, r, X. All these 
discoveries, it is said, Palamedes acquired from 
the condudt and flight of cranes, whence these 
birds are stiled by the poets, the birds of Pa¬ 
lamedes. 

PALANTO, daughter of Hyperboreus, and mo¬ 
ther of Latinus by Hercules. 

PALATUAL, a-sacrifice in the Palatium to the 
goddess Palatua. 

PALEMON. See Palaemon. 

PALES, a rural goddess of the Romans. She was 
properly the divinity of shepherds, and the tu¬ 
telar deity and protedlress of their flocks. Her 
votaries had usually wooden images of her. Her 
feast was called Palilia or Parilia, and was cele¬ 
brated on the 21st of April, or, according to some 
in May, in the open fields. The offering were 
milk and cakes of millet, in order to engage her 
to defend their flocks from wild beasts and infec¬ 
tious diseases. As part of the ceremony they burnt 
heaps of straw, and leaped over them. Some 
make Pales the same with Vesta or Cybele. 
This goddess is represented as an old woman. 
Sec Palilia . 

PALICI, certain deities worshipped in Sicily. 
I-Icsychius says they were the children of Adra- 
nus, and Macrobius ascribes their origin to an 
unlawful commerce between Jupiter and the 
nymph Thalia, or, as others call her, Aetna. 
They met on the banks of Simaethus near Ca- 
tana, and when near her delivery the nymph 
desired Jupiter to hide her from the resent¬ 
ment of the jealous and unrelenting Juno. 
At Jupiter’s order the earth opened and swab 
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lowed her up, and the nymph appeared no 
more till delivered of twins, when there sprung 
from the earth two children who were called 
Palici, i. e. sprung from the earth, into which they 
had been conveyed. These two children were 
afterwards deified. The Palici were very 
much honoured in Italy, and Diodorus assures 
us they had a temple near the city Erice, 
which stood upon a mount of that name, re¬ 
vered both for its antiquity, and for the me¬ 
morable things that happened in it, in conse¬ 
quence of the oracles which they were there 
said to deliver. Macrobius and others tell us, 
that near this temple were two small lakes of 
boiling and sulphurous water, always full 
without overflowing, which were called Delli, 
and held in the highest veneration by the cre¬ 
dulous people, who imagined them the brothers 
of the Palici, or rather that this was the place 
whence they themselves had emerged, when 
brought forth by their mother. It was on the 
margin of these pools that solemn oaths used 
to be made, and there controversies were de¬ 
termined that could not otherwise be easily 
decided. Those who were called to take this 
oath purified themselves, and after having 
given security to pay, if the gods condemned 
them, they approached the waters, and swore 
by the divinities that presided over them. If 
the oath was sincere they escaped unhurt, but 
perjuries were punished upon the spot, as all 
authors who treat of the Palici mention ; though 
they are not quite agreed as to the nature of 
the punishment. Macrobius maintains that 
they fell into one of the lakes, and were drown¬ 
ed ; Aristotle and Stephanus, that they were 
consumed by a secret fire ; and Diodorus that 
the offender was always punished on the spot, 
and generally with blindnesss. Aristotle tells 
us that the person who was to swear went to 
the altar of the Palici, and wrote on the table 
a solemn form, expressing the thing sworn, 
which table was thrown into the water: if it 
swam the fa<5t was deemed true ; but if it sunk, 
the sinking was adjudged a convi&ion of the 
crime. Whether these different punishments 
were real, or only feigned to terrify perjurers, 
it is certain that none approached these pools, 
and the altars of those implacable gods Without 
great terror. The temple was a secure sane- 1 


tuary for oppressed slaves ; their masters being 
obliged, before they could get them thence to 
promise to treat them with humanity, which 
they religiously observed, for fear of bringing 
some terrible punishment upon themselves. 
We must here observe that the ancient inha¬ 
bitants of Sicily called these lakes Delli, either 
from an Arabic word, which imports to make 
discovery , or, as is more probable, from the 
Hebrew word daal y to draw out y which seems 
to correspond better with what Aristotle hath 
advanced respecting the oaths. But the temple 
of the Palici was not only venerable upon ac¬ 
count of what has been already mentioned, 
but also for the prophesies delivered there 
from time to time. Macrobius, after Xena- 
goras, tells us that Sicily, being reduced by 
famine, consulted the oracle of the Palici, and 
the people were answered, that if they sacri¬ 
ficed a certain hero, whom authors do not 

name, the famine would cease, which accor- 
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dingly happened, wherefore the islanders 
crowded with their offerings to pay homage to 
these deities. The superstition was afterwards 
carried so far, as to offer to these gods human 
sacrifices; biit this barbarous custom was at 
length abolished, and the Palici contented 
themselves with common offerings. Stephanus 
mentions the city and fountain of the Palici; 
and Forestus, a celebrated historian of Sicily, 
informs us, that the two lakes spoken of in this 
article are at this day called Nepliti, 
PALILIA, or PARILIA, feasts of Pales, god¬ 
dess of shepherds, celebrated on the 21st of 
April, or 11th of the kalends of May. This 
feast is sometimes called Parilia, a pariendo, 
because prayers were made at it for the fruit¬ 
fulness of the sheep. Part of the ceremony 
consisted in burning heaps of straw, and leap- 
over them ; animals were also killed, and the 
purifications were performed with the smoke 
of horses’ blood, and with the ashes of a calf 
that had been taken out of an immolated cow, 
or, with the ashes of beans. The flocks were 
also purified with the smoke of sulphur, of the 
olive, the pine, the laurel, and rosemary ; then 
after the shepherds had leaped around the bone- 
fires just mentioned, they offered in sacrifice 
milk, cheese, boiled wine, and cakes of millet: 
a festival truly rustick, and such as was suited 
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to the goddess of shepherds and flocks. The 
milk was sprinkled on the statue. See Pales. 

PALINURUS, pilot of Aeneas, dropping asleep 
on ship-board, and falling into the sea, the 
waves carried him to Velia, where the inha¬ 
bitants slew him, and again threw him into 
the sea, for which a pestilence attacked them, 
which did not cease till they had appeased his 
ghost, and consecrated a grove to him. From 
him a promontory of Lucania took its name, 
now called Capo Palenudo. 

PALLADES, Virgins consecrated to Jupiter at 
Thebes in Egypt. 

PALLADIUM, a statue of the goddess Pallas, 
preserved in Troy, whereon the fate of that 
city depended. The tradition is, that in build¬ 
ing a citadel in honour of Pallas, and a tem¬ 
ple in the loftiest situation, the palladium 
dropped from heaven, and marked out the 
place which the goddess was pleased to possess. 
After this, Apollo gave an oracle, importing, 
that Troy should never be taken while the 
Palladium was found within its walls. Authors 
differ as to the palladium, some making it of 
wood, and say, that it could move its eyes and 
shake its spear ; others report, that it was com¬ 
posed of the bones of Pelops, and sold by the 
Scythians to the Trojans. Ulysses and Dio- 
medes entering into Troy through subterra¬ 
neous passages, found means to steal the pal¬ 
ladium, and the city was soon after taken and 
destroyed. Virgil, as of the Trojan party, 
says, that Diomedes seized the palladium with 
his hands all bloody, which, according to their 
notions, would have been an high a<5t of impi¬ 
ety; but the artists, who were usually Greeks, 
represent him as covering his hand in his robe, 
and so taking the image with reverence.—.— 
Some are of opinion that it was a counterfeit 
palladium which the Greek generals carried 
olf, and that Aeneas preserved the true one, 
brought it with him into Italy, and deposited 
it at Lavinium, from whence it was removed 
to Rome, and placed in the temple of Vesta. 
When this edifice was consumed by fire, Me- 
tellus, a noble Roman, rushed in and brought 
off the palladium, though with the loss of his 
eyes ; in recompcnce for which heroic adtion, 
he had the privilege of coming to the Senate 
in a chariot, which none ever baa before, that 
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the honour might in some degree allay the 
sense of his misfortune. The Romans, vain 
of their Trojan descent, regarded the palla¬ 
dium in the same light with their ancestors, 
and thought the security and duration of their 
empire annexed to the possession of this guar¬ 
dian image. The figure of the palladium is 
often to be met with on gems, with the little 
round shield or parma in one hand, and spear 
in the other. 

PALL ANTES, one of the rebel Giants. Minerva 
cut off his head. 

PALLANTI AS, a name of Aurora, as supposed 
daughter of Pallas by Hesiod. 

PALLANTI A, daughter of Evander, became 
pregnant by Hercules. 

PALLANTIDAE, fifty brothers so called, sons 
of Pallas, brother of Aegeus, king of Athens. 
See Aegeus . 

PALLAS. See Minerva . 

PALLAS. See Styx . 

PALLAS, grand-father of Evander, from whom 
Mount Palatine had its name; also the name 
of Evander’s grand-son by his daughter, \Vhd 
died young, and was buried on Mount Pala¬ 
tine, as well as the name of his own son, who 
was slain in a mutiny after his father’s death, 
or by Turnus, according to the tenth Aeneid. 
Likewise the name of a son of Pandion„ 

PALLOR. See Fear. 

PALMUS, a leader under Aeneas, mentioned ift 
the Aeneid. 

PAMJBOIOTIA, a Gi'ecian festival celebrated by 

all the Boeotians, who assembled near Coronea, 

# 

at the temple of Minerva, surnamed Itonia, 
from Itonius, son of Amphidlyon. 

PAMMON, son of Priaip and Hecuba. 

PAMPHYLIA, daughter of Mopsus. See Mop- 

sus . 

PAMPHYLOGE, wife of Ocednus. By her he 
had two daughters, Asia and Lybia, who gave 
their names to the countries so denominated. 

PAN, the god of shepherds and hunters, leader 
of the Nymphs, president of the/mountaina, 
patron of a country life, and guardian of 
flocks and herds, was likewise adored by fish¬ 
ermen, especially those who lived about the 
promontories washed by the sea, There is 
scarce any of the gods to whom the poets have 
given a greater diversity of parents. Pan is 

U 
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said to have been the son of Coelus and Terra; 
of Aether; of Jupiter by- Hybris, Oenis, or 
Calisto; of Demogorgon, of Penelope and Ulys¬ 
ses, of Penelope and Mercury, or of Penelope 
and all her wooers. The opinion that Pan was 
son of Mercury has prevailed ; for it is said, 
that whilst Penelope kept her father’s flocks 
on Mount Taygetus, Mevcury deflowered her 
in the form of a white goat. As soon as Pan 
was born, his father carried him in a goat’s 
skin to heaven, where he charmed all the gods 
with his pipe, so that they associated him with 
Mercury in the office of their messenger. Af¬ 
ter this he was educated on Mount Maenalus 
in Arcadia, by Sione and the other Nymphs, 
who, attracted by his music, followed .him as 
their conductor. Pan, though devoted to the 
pleasures of a rural life, distinguished himself 
by his valour. In the war of the Giants he 
entangled Typhon in his nets. Bacchus, in 
his Indian expedition, was accompanied by 
him with a body of Satyrs, who rendered Bac¬ 
chus great service. Some say that in this ex¬ 
pedition, Pan and his Satyrs having subdued 
India, and afterwards the country of Iberia, 
and making that the place of his habitation, 
gave it the name of Hispania. When the 
Gauls invaded Greece, and were just going 
to pillage Delphi, Pan struck them with such 
a sudden consternation by night, that they fled 
without being pursued: hence the expression 
of a Pannic fear , for a sudden terror. Pan 
also aided the Athenians in a sea-fight gained 
by Miltiades over the Persian fleet, for which 
they dedicated a grotto to him under the ci¬ 
tadel, and paid him extraordinary honours. 
The Greeks have corrupted the ancient history 
of this god, for Herodotus justly remarks, that 
Hercules, Bacchus, and Pan, were the last of 
all the deities, yet Pan was one of the most 
ancient, being among the first eight of the 
Egyptian gods, and was looked upon as the 
symbol of nature. This author docs not assign 
the reason why thcrEgyptians represented Pan 
under the figure of a goat; but mythologists 
observe, that what induced them to do so, was, 
that Pan having found the gods in Egypt, whi¬ 
ther they had fled from the giants, advised 
them, as a means to prevent their discovery, 
to assume the figures of different animals, and 


as an example, he himself assumed that of a 
goat; wherefore it is, says Heredotus, that the 
Egyptians sacrifice neither male nor female 
goats, because they repi'esent the god Pan 
whom they paint with the face and legs of a 
goat. The people of Mendes, continues the 
same historian, hold the male and female goats 
especially the former, in singular veneration 
as likewise the goat-herds, among whom there 
is one more honoured than the rest, whose 
death causes great mourning through the 
country. Pan and the he-goat in the Egyptian 
language, are called Mendes. That extraor¬ 
dinary voice, which, according to Plutarch, 
was heard in the Ionian sea, and which pro¬ 
nounced these words. The great Pan is dead , 
the astrologers consulted by Tiberius, upon 
the credit of Thaumus, who averred that he 
heard it, told that prince, that it meant Pan 
the son of Penelope. It is probable that Thau¬ 
mus had been suborned to terrify the emperor, 
unless we chuse to say with Eusebius, that the 
voice was supernatural, and, that God was 
pleased by it to intimate to the world the death 
of the Messiah, which happened under the 

reign of that emperor.--This deity was of a 

very amorous constitution. In a contest with 
Cupid, being overcome, the little divinity pu¬ 
nished him with a passion for a beautiful nymph, 
the issue of which is related under the article 
Syrinx . Pan charmed Luna, or the Moon, in 
the shape of a beautiful ram. In the disguise 
of a shepherd, in order to gain access to his 
mistress, he became servant to the father of 
Dryope. By Echo he had a daughter, as men¬ 
tioned under the words lrynge and Echo. Pan 
was chiefly esteemed in Arcadia, his native 
country, where the shepherds offered him 
milk and honey in wooden bowls. If suc¬ 
cessful in hunting, they allotted him part of 
the spoil; but, if otherwise, they whipped his 
image most unmercifully. At Molpeus, a 
town near the city Licosura, he had a tem¬ 
ple by the title of Nomius, because he per¬ 
fected the harmony of his pipe on the Nomian 
mountains. The Arcadians kept perpetual fire 
in his temples. The Romans adopted him 
among their deities, by the names of Luperctis 
and Lycaeus, and built a temple to him at the 
foot of Mount Palatine. His festivals, called 
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Lupercalia, were instituted by Evarider, who 
being exiled Arcadia, fled for refuge to Fau- 
nus, king of the Latins, and was by him al¬ 
lowed to settle near the Palatine Mount.- 

Romulus increased the ceremonies and magni¬ 
ficence of these feasts. Pan is represented with 
a smiling ruddy face, and thick beard cover¬ 
ing his breast, two horns on his head, a star 
on his bosom, legs and thighs hairy, and the 
nose, feet, and tail of a goat. He is clothed 
in a spotted skin, having a shepherd's crook 
in one hand, and his pipe of unequal reeds in 
the other, and is crowned with pine, that tree 
being sacred to him. “ The figures of Pan,” 
says Spence, “ are usually naked, to express 
his agility ; and Silius Italicus speaks of him 
as flying or bounding from the top of one 
rock to another. That poet gives us the most 
particular description of Pan that I know of 
in all the Roman poets. He speaks of his 
head being crowned with pine-branches, and 
his forehead shaded with them : he gives him 
a doe’s-skin over his left shoulder, and a pedum 
in his right hand. One might form several 
distina piauresout of this description : in one 
part of it this god is poised on one foot, as just 
ready to take one of his leaps; in another, he 
is regarding his flocks, that feed at a distance, 
and shading his face from the sun with his 
hand: here he is in a wanton attitude, looking 
over his shoulder, and laughing at his own 
tail; and there you see him sitting on an emi¬ 
nence, playing on his pipe, with his flocks 
listening all about him. .There is a terminal 
figure in the Great Duke’s gallery at Florence, 
which they call a Pan : he looks like a good 
honest shepherd, and has a goat on his shoul¬ 
der, and a milking vessel in his right hand. 
As mild as the god looks here, he is better 


known at present, I think, under a more for¬ 
midable character, as the inspirer of sudden 
frights*and terrors. The ancients used to at¬ 
tribute to Pan a thousand little tricks, as 
frightening their cattle, and the like. Pan, 
too, I suppose, was a giver of frightful dreams, 
as well as the Fauns. All great frights, whLh 
happened in nn army without any real foun¬ 
dation, and all such as \vc still call Panic 
f^ars, were ‘attributed to the operations of 
this deity. However that be, the Roman poets 



of the good ages sometimes describe Pan as 
striking greater terrors into an army with 
causeless alarms, than any enemy could do 
with real ones ; and the artists, agreeable to 
what they say, sometimes give him a face that 
is much more terrible than that of Mars him¬ 
self: it was on this account that the Athenians 
had statues of this god carrying a trophy on 
his shoulders, like the figures of Mars. His 
face carries a great deal of horror with it; 
so much, that I have sometimes been apt to 
su§pe6l, that it was from some of these more 
terrible representations of this god that our 
later artists might first borrow their idea of a 
devil; and if it is considered that the ancients 
always gave Pan a tail, horns, and cloven feet, it 
will make such a conjecture yet more probable. 
One might add, that in the old stories of the 
Sabat, the devil is most usually said to have 
appeared in the shape of a goat; now Ovid calls 
Pan the goatish god, as one of the fathers of 
the church chuses. to distinguish him by his 

cloven feet.”-.If we search for the meaning 

of this fable, Orpheus reports, that Pan sig¬ 
nifies the universal nature, proceeding from 
the divine mind and providence, of which the 
heaven, earth, sea, and the eternal fire, are 
so many members. Some will have Pan to be 
the same with the Sun, by whom all things are 
governed and dire<5ted. Mythologists are of 
opinion, that his upper parts are like a man, 
because the superior and celestial part of the 
world is beautiful, radiant, and glorious: his 
horns denote the rays of the-Sun, as they beam 
upwards, and his long beard signifies the same 
rays, as they have an influence upon the earth; 
the ruddiness of his face .resembles the splen¬ 
dour of the sky; and the spotted skin which 
he wears is the image of the starry firmament: 
his lower parts arc rough, hairy, and deformed, 
to represent the shrubs, wild creatures, trees^ 
and mountains here below; his amorous com¬ 
plexion, which impclls him to pursue the 
Nymphs, is the desire of generation, which 
spreads itself through all beings, who attract 
matter for that end from the moisture, which 
is represented by the Nymphs : his goat’s feet 
•signify the solidity of the earth ; and his pipe, 
of seven reeds, that celestial harmony which 
is made by the seven planets ; lastly, his sheep- 
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hook denotes that care and providence by 
which he governs the universe. 

PANACEA, by some said to be daughter of 
Aesculapius and Miditrina, and sister of Hy- 
geia and Jasso, goddesses of health. In her 
honour the Grecians celebrated a festival, call¬ 
ed Patiaccia . 

PANATHENAEA, an Athenian festival in ho¬ 
nour of Minerva, protectress of Athens. It 
was instituted by Erechtheus, or by Orpheus, 
and called Athenaia, but afterwards renewed, 
and its solemnities increased, by Theseus, when 
he united into one city the whole Athenian 
nation, and gave it the appellation of Panathe- 
naea. Some think it was much the same with 
the Roman Quinquatria. At first it contained 
only one day, but afterwards was prolonged 
through several days,and celebrated with great¬ 
er preparations and magnificence than was 
usual in primitive times. There were two so¬ 
lemnities of this name, one of which was call¬ 
ed the Greater Panatbenaca, celebrated every 
five years beginning upon the 22d of the month 
Hecatombaeon ; the other the Lesser Pana- 
thenaea, kept every third year, or, as some 
think, every year, beginning upon the 20th 
or 21st of the month Thargelion. In the lat¬ 
ter of these there were three games, managed 
by ten presidents, elected out of all the ten 
tribes of Athens, who continued in office four 
years. On the first day at even there was a 
race with torches, wherein first foot-men, and 
afterwards horsemen contended ; and the 
same custom was likewise observed in the great¬ 
er festival: the second contention was a gym- 
nical exercise, in which the combatants gave 
proof of their strength and manhood. The 
last was a musical contention, first instituted 
by Pericles. In the songs upon this occasion, 
they rehearsed the generous undertakings of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, who opposed the 
tyranny of the sons of Pisistratus, and of Thra- 
sybulus also, - who delivered the Athenians 
from the thirty tyrants imposed upon them by 
the Lacedemonians. The first who obtained 
the victory by playing upon the harp was Phry- 
nis, a Mitylenaean. Other instruments were 
also made use of, especially flutes, on which 
they played in concert. There was also a 
dance performed by a circular chorus; and 


the poets contended in four plays, the last of 
which was Satire, and altogether were named 
from their number Teti'alogia, Besides these 
there was a contention at Sunium in imitation 
of a sea-fight. The conqueror in any of these 
games was rewarded with a vessel of oil,, which 
he was permitted to dispose of as he pleased 
whereas it was unlawful for any other person 
to transport that commodity; besides, he re¬ 
ceived a crown of those olives which grew in 
the academy, and were sacred to Minerva, and 
called moriai, from moros , death , in remem¬ 
brance of the death of Hallerothus, or Alii- 
rotius, son of Neptune, who in a rage at his fa¬ 
ther’s defeat by Minerva, in their contention 
about the name of Athens, offering to cut 
down the olive-tree, by the produdtion of which 
Minerva obtained the vi<5tory, gave hivnself a 
fatal blow. Others derive the name from 
ros , a party because, according to some, these 
olives were given by contribution, all who pos¬ 
sessed olive-trees being obliged to contribute 
their proportion towards the celebration of this 
festival. Besides these there was a certain dance 
called Pyrrhica performed by young boys in 
armour, in imitation of Minerva, who in 
triumph over the vanquished Titans danced 
in that manner. It was usual also, after Athens 
was reduced to the dominion of Rome, for gla¬ 
diators to contend after the Roman fashion. 
No man was permitted to be present at any of 
these games in dyed garments. Lastly, they offer¬ 
ed a sumptuous sacrifice, towards which every 
oneof the Athenian boroughs contributed an ox, 
a public entertainment being made forthewhole 
assembly out of the flesh which remained. In 
the greater festival most of the same rites were 
practised, but with more splendor and magni¬ 
ficence, and some others were added, not ob¬ 
served in the lesser, particularly a procession, 
in which Minerva’s pcplos or garment was car¬ 
ried, which pcplos was woven by a select num¬ 
ber of virgins called Ergastinai , from tpyov, work. 
These were superintended by two magistrates 
called Arrephoria, who entered on their ollicc 
at the festival called Chalcea, which was upon 
the 30th of the month Pyanepsion. The pc¬ 
plos was of a white colour, without sleeves, 
and embroidered with gold : upon it were de¬ 
scribed the achievements of Minerva, especial* 
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ly those against the Giants ; Jupiter also, and 
the heroes, with all those famous for valiant 
exploits, had their effigies in it, whence men of 
determined bravery are said to be oifyoi z«r£7rAy, 
that is, worthy to be pourtrayed in Minerva’s 
sacred garment. With this peplos they made 
a solemn procession, the ceremonies of which 
were as follow. In the Ceramicus, without 
the city, there was an engine built in the form 
of a ship, on purpose for this solemnity ; upon 
this the peplos was hung in the manner of a 
sail, and the whole was conveyed, not by 
beasts, as some have imagined, but by subter¬ 
raneous machines, to the temple of Ceres Eleu- 
sinia, and thence to the citadel, where the pe¬ 
plos was put upon Minerva’s statue, which 
seems to have been laid upon a bed strewed 
with, oi rather composed of, flowers, and 
called Plakis. The procession was made by 
persons of all ages, sexes, and qualities ; it was 
led up by old men, together, as some say, with 
old women, carrying olive branches in their 
hands, whence they are called Thallophoroi. 
that is, bearers of green boughs : after these 

the men of full age with shields and 
3, attended bv.the MetoikoL or soiourners. 


who carried spades, and were upon that ac¬ 
count called Scaphephoroi, Spade-bearers : then 
followed the women, attended by the wives of 
the sojourners, who were named Hydriapho- 
roi, from bearing water-pots: these were fol¬ 
lowed by young men singing hymns to the 
goddess, crowned with millet, and habited 
in mourning cloaks, in memory of one of the 
Kerukes, who was slain as he attempted to 
force the posterity of Hercules from the altar: 
next to these came seledl virgins of the first 
quality, called Canephoroi, that is, basket-bearers, 
because they carried certain baskets containing 
the necessaries for the celebration of the holy 
rites, which, with other utensils necessary in 
the solemnity, were in the custody of one who, 
because he was chief manager of the public 
pomps, processions, or embassies to the gods, 
was called Archithcoros, and were distributed 
by him as occasion required: these virgin,, 
were attended by the sojourners’ daughters, 
who carried umbrellas, and little seats, whence 
they were called Diphrephoroi, that is, seat-car - 
tiers. Lastly, it is probable that the boys brought 



up the rear, walking in a peculiar sort of coats 
worn at processions, and called Pandainikoi. 
The necessaries for this, as in all other proces¬ 
sions, were prepared in a public hall eredted 
for that use between the Piraean gate and the 
temple of Ceres ; and the management and 
care of the whole business belonged to the No- 
mophulakes, which name denotes officers ap¬ 
pointed to see that the laws, ancient rites, and 
customs be observed. It was farther usual at 
this solemnity to make a goal-delivery, to pre¬ 
sent golden crowns to such as had performed 
any remarkable service for the commonwealth, 
and appoint men to sing some of Homer’s 
poems, which custom was first introduced by 
Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus. In fine, du¬ 
ring the sacrifices at this and other quinquen¬ 
nial solemnities, it was customary to pray for 
the Plataeans, on account of the signal service 
they had done the Athenians at the battle of 
Marathon, where they behaved with extraor¬ 
dinary courage. - 

PANDA, a Roman goddess, so called according 
to Arnobius, because she opened the way to 
the Capitol to Titius Tati us. Indeed there are 
said to have been two deities of this name, 
one who opened roads, and the other towns. 

PAN DA REUS. See Aedon . 

PANDARUS, son of Lycaon, aided the Trojans 
against the Greeks. Going to the war without 
a chariot, he usually fought on foot. Notwith¬ 
standing this disadvantage, he combated with 
great valour, and wounded both Menelaus and 
Diomedes. By the last, however, he fell, whilst 
in the chariot of Aeneas, who was near partak¬ 
ing his fate.-At the instigation of Minerva, 

when the quarrel between the Greeks and Tro¬ 
jans was agreed to he decided by Menelaus and 
Paris, Pandarus violated the convention by 
throwing a spear among the Greeks, and wound¬ 
ing the Grecian champion. 

Another Pandarus, son of Bitias, was, with his 
brother, killed by Turnus. Sec Bitias . 

PANDARUS, a native of Crete, suffered death 
for being privy to the dishonesty of Tantalus. 
In what, however, the fraud of Tantalus con¬ 
sisted, it is not generally agreed. Some pre¬ 
tend it to have been in purloining nedtur and 
ambrosia from the table of the gods: others, 
in stealing, by the aid of Pandarus, the dog 
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which guarded the temple of Jupiter. Pan- 
darus is reported to have left two daughters, 
Camiro and Clytia, who, being suddenly de¬ 
prived of their mother, were fostered by Ve¬ 
nus with milk and with wine ; nor were other 
goddesses inattentive to their condition. Juno 
conferred on them wisdom and beauty ; Diana 
an elegant form and symmetry of features; Mi¬ 
nerva, the accomplishments of domestic life; 
whilst Venus, in addition to her other favours, 
obtained from Jupiter the promise of indulgent 
husbands. - In her absence, however, they were 
seized on by the Harpy es, and consigned to 
the Furies, that they might participate in the 
punishment of their father. 

PANDEMON, a Grecian festival, the same with 
Athenaea and Chalcea, and so called from the 
great concourse of people that used to meet at 
the solemnity. 

PANDEMUS, an appellative amongst both E- 
gyptians and Greeks of the god of love. There 
were reputed to be two deities of this sort; one 
distinguished as the inspirer of a purer passion, 
and the other of vulgar appetite. To the latter 
this title was ascribed. 

PAN DEUS ARCADIAE, a title of the god Pan, 

because he was in a particular manner worship¬ 
ped in Arcadia. 

PANDIA, an^Athenian festival, so called from 
Pandion, by whom it was first instituted ; or 
because it was celebrated in honour of Jupiter, 
(from ztkvtcx, Amuuv, to move and turn all things 
as he pleases.) Others are of opinion, it be¬ 
longed to the Moon, and received its name, 
because she, zrcwTorf mom, moves incessantly, ap¬ 
pearing both day and night; whereas the Sun 
shows himself by day only, and was supposed 

It was celebrated after the 


because that god was 


to rest all night. 

Dionysia of Bacchus, 
sometimes put for Apollo or the Sun, and was 
by some reputed his brother. . 

PANDION, son of Erechthonius, king of Athens, 
and father of Progne and Philomela, whose 
misfortunes broke his heart. In his time the 
plenty of corn and wine was so great, that it 
was said Ceres and Bacchus came to Attica. He 
was the fifth king of Athens, and began his 
reign 1439 years before the Christian era. 

PANDOCUS, a Trojan chieftain slain by Ajax. 

PANDORA. Prometheus having incurred the 


displeasure of Jupiter, either forstealingsomeof 
the celestial fire, or for forming a man of 
clay, (as is more particularly related under 
the article Prometheus ,) Jupiter, in resentment 
commanded Vulcan to make a woman of clay, 
which, when he had done, she was introduced 
into the assembly of the gods, each of whom 
bestowed on her some additional charm or 
perfection. Venus gave her beauty, Pallas 
wisdom, Juno riches. Mercury taught her elo¬ 
quence, and Apollo music. From all these 
accomplishments she was stiled Pandora, that 
is, loaded with gifts and accomplishments, and 
was the first of her sex. Jupiter, to complete 
his designs, presented her a box, in which he 
had inclosed age, diseases, war, famine, pes- 
tilence, discord, envy, calumny, and, in 

short, all the evils and vices with which he 
intended to affliCt the world. Thus equipped, 
Pandora was sent to Prometheus, who, being 
on his guard against the mischief designed 
him, declined accepting the box; butEpime- 
theus, his brother, though forewarned of the 
danger, had less resolution ; for, enamoured of 
the beauty of Pandora, he married her, and 
opened the fatal treasure, when immediately 
flew abroad the contents, which soon over¬ 
spread the world, Hop*e only remaining at the 
bottom. Pandora bore to Epimetheus, Pyrrha, 

wife of Deucalion.-Some insist, that this 

story of Pandora affords very distinCl traces of 
the tradition of the fall of our first parents, 
and the sedudtion of Adam by Eve. 

PANDROSOS, an Athenian festival in memory 
of Pandrosos, daughter of king Cecrops. 

PANDROSOS, daughter of Cecrops, and sister 
of Aglauros and Hersc. She and her sisters 
are said to have been nurses of Erechthonius, 
son of Vulcan. 

PANDYSIA, public rejoicings in Greece, when 
the season, through its inclemency, forced the 

mariners to stay at home. 

PANELLENIA, a public festival, celebrated, as 

the term imports, by an assembly ol people 

from all parts of Greece. 

PANELLENIUS, a name of Jupiter. Greece 

being aflli6lcd with severe drought, and the 
oracle of Delphi being consulted, the answei 
was, that Jupiter must be appeased, and Aea* 
cus used as an intercessor. The latter, by 
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prayers and sacrifices, obtaining an universal 
rain over Greece, Jupiter was thence called 
Panellenius. 

PANIONIA, a Grecian festival, celebrated, as 
the name signifies, by a concourse of people 
from all the cities, of Ionia. The place or 
temple in which it was held, was called Panio- 
nion. It was instituted in honour of Neptune, 
surnamed Helicenius, from Helicia, a city of 
Achaia, which afterwards perished by an earth¬ 
quake. One thing remarkable in this festival 
was, that if the bull offered in sacrifice hap¬ 
pened to bellow, it was accounted an omen of 
divine favour, because that sound was thought 
acceptable to Neptune. 

PANOMPHAEUS, a designation of Jupiter, be¬ 
cause he was looked upon as the fountain of all 
sorts of divination, possessing the books of Fate, 
and out of them revealing more or less, as he 
pleased, to inferior demons. 

PANOPE, or PANOPEA, a Sea-nymph, daugh¬ 
ter of Nereus and Doris, and mother of Harpa- 
lycus by Mercury. 

PANOPES, a competitor in the games of the 
fifth Aeneid. 

PANOPES, a famous huntsman belonging to 
Acestes, king of Sicily. 

PANOPSI A. See Pianepsia. 

PANOS EORTE, the festival of Pan , an anniver¬ 
sary solemnity at Athens, where Pan had a 
temple near the Acropolis, the institution and 
dedication of which had this origin. When Da¬ 
rius invaded Attica, Phidippides was dispatch¬ 
ed on an embassy to the Spartans to desire 
their assistance, and as he was proceeding on 
the journey. Pan met him about Mount Par- 
thenius, near Taegea, and calling him by his 
name, bid him ask the Athenians why they 
had no regard for him, who was their friend, 
who had often served them, and would do so 
again? Phidippides, at his return to Athens, re¬ 
lated this vision, which obtained so great credit 
with the Athenians, that they decreed divine 
honours to that god also. Pan had likewise a 
1 estival in Arcadia, the country lie was believ¬ 
ed most to frequent and delight in, at which 
they used to beat his statue with sea-onions: 
as was usual also when they had ill-luck in 
hunting, in lescntmcnt to the god, whom they 
reputed president of that sport. It was far¬ 


ther customary to offer a scanty sacrifice, be¬ 
cause they probably thought the god had frus¬ 
trated their hopes of success in the chase; but, 
when fortunate, they were liberal in paying 
him honours, and allotting him a share of 
their booty. 

PANTHEA, single statues, composed of the fi¬ 
gures or symbols of different divinities com¬ 
bined. Father Joubert calls them Panthea, 
and says their heads are most commonly adorn¬ 
ed with symbols or attributes belonging to dif¬ 
ferent gods. An instance of this we have on a 
medal of Antoninus Pius, which at the same time 
represents Serapis by the bushel of beans, A- 
pollo by the crown of rays, Jupiter Hammon 
by the ram’s horns, Pluto by the large beard, 
and Aesculapius by the serpent twisted in his 
hand. M. Baudelot, in a dissertation on the 
Lares, will have the Panthea, to have had their 
rise from the superstition of those who, taking 
several gods for the protetfors of their houses, 
united them all in the same statue, by adorning 

it with the several symbols proper to each of 
these divinities. 

PANTHEON, a temple dedicated to all the gods. 
See Temple . 

PANTHEUS, a Trojan, priest of Apollo. 

PANTHUS, one of the counsellors of Priam* 

PAPAEUS, a Scythian appellative of Jupiter. 

PAPHIA, a name of Venus, from the city Paphos, 
in the island of Cyprus, where they offered flow¬ 
ers and frankincense to that goddess. 

PAPHOS, or PAPPIUS, son of Pygmalion the 
famous statuary, by a beautiful image of a 
virgin in ivory, which he had made, and which he 
fell deeply in love with. Venus, at the solici¬ 
tations and prayers of Pygmalion, animated 
this statue, and by this enlivened beauty the 
statuary had Paphos, who gave his name to the 
city of Paphos in Cyprus. 

PARAEB1US, an attendant on the prophet Phi- 
ncus, mentioned by Apollonius in his Argo- 
11 au tics. 

PAllALIA, a commemoration day in Greece in 

honour of an ancient hero whose name was 
Paralus. 

PAR ILIA. See Pa Mi a* 

PARAXACTI. The Mongul Tartars say, that 
in the beginning God created a woman, whose 
name was Paraxatfli,- which signifies sublime 
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power ; that this woman had three sons, the 
first of whom was born with five heads, and 
called Bruma, which signifies knowledge, and 
he was endowed with the power of creating 
all inferior beings ; that the name of the se¬ 
cond was.Vixnu, who was to be the lord of 
providence, by preserving all things as they 
came from the hands of Bruma; and that the 
third son was named Rutrem, who had power 
given him to destroy all things which his two 
brothers had made and preserved. See Rutrem , 
Bruma , Vixnu. 

PARCAE. See Fates. 

PARCUNDA, or PERCUNDA. We know little 
of this goddess, one of the many worshipped 
by the Romans. St. Augustin mentioning her, 
advises us to spare the modesty of human na¬ 
ture. 

PARIS, son of Priam king of Troy, and Hecuba, 
has been celebrated by all the poets of anti¬ 
quity. Hecuba, dreaming that she brought 
forth a fire-brand, was told by the sooth-sayers 
that the child of which she was pregnant, would 
occasion the ruin of Troy ; an interpretation 
which had such an effedt on Priam, that as 
soon as Paris was born, he gave him to one of 
his domestics, with orders to dispatch him ; 
but Hecuba, filled with compassion for the in¬ 
fant, took him away, and committed him to 
the care of the shepherds on Mount Ida. Pa¬ 
ris soon became distinguished for his beauty, 
wit, and address. At the marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis, the goddess Discordia, resent¬ 
ing her not being invited, threw a gold¬ 
en apple among the company, with this 
inscription. Let the fairest talie it. The compe¬ 
titors for this prize were Juno, Venus, and 
Minerva. Jupiter referred them to Paris, who 
then led a shepherd’s life on Mount Ida. Be¬ 
fore him the goddesses appeared, and, as most 
authors say, naked. Juno offered him empire 
or power, Minerva wisdom, and Venus pro¬ 
mised him the possession of the most beautiful 
woman in the world. Fatally for himself and 
family, the shepherd, more susceptible of love 
than of ambition or virtue, decided the con¬ 
test in favour of Venus. Some time after, 
Paris married Oenonc, daughter of the river 
Ccbrenus, (not indeed the promised fair one) 
to whom she brought a son, called Corythus, 


who is reported to have been still handsomer 
than his father. This Oenone was a prophet- 
, and foretold Paris the disasters which 
would attend him should he attempt a voyage 
into Greece. However, disregarding her re. 
presentations, Paris fitted out a fleet, sailed to 
that country, and was kindly received by Me- 
nelaus ; but that prince being obliged to g 0 
into Crete, Paris took advantage of his absence, 
and carried off'Helena his wife. This rape oc¬ 
casioned the famous war of Troy, in which the 
city was destroyed, and the house of Priam al¬ 
most extirpated. During the war Paris killed 
Achilles with an arrow, Paris himself being 
killed by Pyrrhus, or, according to some, by 
Philodletes, who possessed the arrows of Her. 
cules. After the death of Paris, Helena mar¬ 
ried his brother Deiphobus, whom, it is said, 
she betrayed to Menelaus, who put him to 
death ; after which she returned with Mene¬ 
laus, her first husband, to Sparta. Paris, being 
carried towards Mount Ida to be cured of his 
wound by Oenone, is said to have died by the 
way ; but most authors agree that she was so 
struck at the sight of his dead body, notwith¬ 
standing his infidelity to her, as either to die of 
of grief, by her own hands, or to have thrown 
herself on his funeral pile, that both might be 
reduced to ashes together. See Oenone; and 
for a more complete description of the judgment 
of Paris, the article Mountain Deities . 

PARNASS1DES, a name common to the Muses 
from Mount Parnassus, near Delphi, which they 
were said commonly to frequent. This mount 
has two tops, one consecrated to Apollo and 
the Muses, the other to Bacchus. At the foot 
of this mountain, the highest in Greece, rises a 
spring, supposed to be the ancient Castalian. 

PARTHENIA, Virginity, or PARTHENOS, the 
Virgin, names of Juno, so called, we are told, 
because there was a fountain among the Ar- 
gives, called Canathus, in which Juno conti¬ 
nually washing, was thought every time to re¬ 
cover her virginity. 

PARTHEN1S, or the Virgin , a name of Minerva, 
under which name the Athenians erected a 
statue of her thirty-nine feet high, made o 
gold and ivory, by the famous Phidias. 
PART HEN IUS, a chief in the Acnpid, killed ny 

Rapo. 
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PARTHENOPAEUS, son of Mars, but not said 
by whom. 

PARTHENOPE, one of the wives of Oceanus ; 
she bore him two daughters, Europa and Thra- 
cia, who gave their names to the countries so 
called. 

PARTIALITY, one of the children of Nox and 
Erebus. 

PARVARDI, wife of the god Rutrem, with whom 
he lived one thousand years. See her story 
under the article Rutrem. 

PARVATI, wife of the god Eswara. See Es- 


wara. 

PASIPHAE, daughter of Apollo, and wife of 
Minos. Some authors make her daughter of 
Aeetes, king of Colchis. See Minos, Minotaur, 


Aeeles . 

PASITHEA, the goddess Cybcle, so called by 
the Greeks ; that is, as the Romans usually 
named her. Mother of the Gods. 

Of this name also was one of the Graces, (called 
likewise Aglaia;) one of the Nereides ; and a 
daughter of Atlas. 

PASITI-IOE, one of the seven daughters of At¬ 
las, by his wife Aethra, known by the common 
name of Hyades. See Hyades . 

PASS ALUS. See Ache man. 

PASTOPHORI, priests, whose business it was, 
at solemn festivals, to carry the shrine of the 
deity, when they were to pray to him for rain, 
fair weather, or the like. These Pastophori 
also supported the shrine or tabernacle of the 
gods when they were carried in procession. 

PATELINA, an inferior rural deity. She takes 
care of the corn after it has broken out of its 
cnvelopcmcnt. 

PATELLARII Dll. See Dii Patellarii. 

PATER PATRATUS. It is not easy to deter¬ 
mine whether the Pater Patratus, among the 
Romans, were a constant officer, and chief of 
the Fcciales ; or a temporary president, elected 
for the purpose of making peace and denouncing 
war; which were both done by him. Rosinus 
makes him the constant governor or head of the 


Fcciales; Fencstella, altogether a distindt offic 
Pomponius Laetus and Polydorc Vergil, one 
chosen by the Fcciales out of their own bouy, 
on the emergencies before mentioned. The 
hitter opinion may be defended upon the autho¬ 
rity ol Livy, who, in order to the treaty with 
Pol. II. * 


the Albans, before the triple combat of the 
Horatii and Curatii, makes one of the Feciales 
chuse a Pater Patratus to perform that cere¬ 
mony. The person intrusted with this office 
must have had a father and son alive; and 
therefore Pater Patratus is no more than a more 
perfect sort of father, as they imagined him to 
be, whose father was still living, after himself 
had a son : perhaps, too, they might fancy him 
to be the fittest judge in affairs of such con¬ 
sequence, who could see as well behind as be¬ 
fore him. See Feciales. 

PATROCLUS, son of Menoetius and Stheleme, 
was educated with Achilles by Chiron, and be¬ 
came celebrated for the stridt friendship which 
subsisted between them. He was one of the 
chiefs in the Trojan war, and finding Achilles, 
who had quarrelled with Agamemnon, refuse 
to espouse any. longer the quarrel of the Greeks, 
and that all his attempts to alter his resolution 
were ineffectual, he dressed himself in his 
friends armour, to inspire the Trojans with 
terror. The Greeks, dejedted at the inactivity 
of Achilles, were revived by this stratagem; 
for the counterfeit of the hero not only made 
the Trojans flee before him, but killed many, 
and conquered Sarpedon in single combat.—. 
Patroclus, however, was slain in his turn by 
Hedlor, the pious and valiant defender of Troy. 
Achilles, more enraged at the death of his 
friend, than impelled by love of his country, 
revenged himself on the bulwark of Troy, and 
brutally dragged the hero at the wheels of his 
chariot', round the ramparts. 

PATRON, a competitor in the games of the fifth 
Aeneid. 

PATROUS, an appellative of Jupiter amongst 
the Greeks. His statues were represented with 
three eyes, to imply his presence in heaven, 
earth,'and hell. 

PATULACIUS, or PATULECIUS, a name of 
Janus from opening, as Clusius was from shut¬ 
ting ; his temple being open in the time of war, 
but shut in time of peace. 

PAULINA, wife of Saturnius, governor of Sy. 
ria, in the first century, was a lady illustrious 
for birth, beauty, and virtue. A young Ro¬ 
man knight, called Mundus, fell in love with 
her, and finding all his endeavours to subdue 
her virtue fruitless, he corrupted the priests 
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of the goddess Isis, who informed Paulina, that 
the god Anubis wished to see her in private. 
The lady thinking herself highly honoured, 
was publicly conduced by her husband to the 
temple, where Mundus lay concealed, and had 
a criminal commerce with her. A few days 
afterwards accidentally meeting Mundus, he 
openly imparted the secret, when Paulina en¬ 
raged, and filled with indignation, discovered 
the affair to her husband, who, laying the mat¬ 
ter before Tiberius, the statue of Anubis was 
thrown into the Tiber, the priests of Isis were 
burnt alive, the temple itself was razed, and 
Mundus condemned to exile. 

PAUSANIA, a Grecian festival, with solemn 
games, in which none but free-born Spartans 
were allowed to contend. At this solemnity 
an oration was pronounced in honour of Pau- 
eanias the Spartan general, on account of his 
vidtory over Mardonius in the famous battle of 
Plataea. 

PAUSARIUS, an officer among the Romans, 
who in the solemn pomps or processions of the 
goddess Isis, directed the stops or pauses. In 
these ceremonies there were frequent stops at 
places prepared for the purpose, when the sta¬ 
tues of Isis and Anubis were set down, much 
after the manner of resting places in the pro¬ 
cession of the holy sacrament in the Roman 
church : these rests were called Mansiones, 
the regulation of which was the office of the 
Pausarii. Prom an old inscription quoted by 
Salmasius, it appears, that the Romans had a 
kind of college or corporation of these Pausa¬ 
rii._The same appellation was also conferred on 

an officer in the Roman gallics, - who gave the 
signal to the rowers, and marked the times and 
pauses, to the end they might a6t in concert, 
and row together: this was done with a musi¬ 
cal instrument; and Hyginus tells us, that in 
the ship Argo, Orpheus performed this office to 

the Argonauts with his lute. 

PAVENTIA, the tutelar clcity of infants, whom 
the goddess preserved from sudden frights. 

PAVOR See Fear. 

PAX, PEACE. This is a blessing so univer¬ 
sally esteemed, that it is no wonder the an¬ 
cients deified it. The Athenians, according 
to Plutarch, ercdlcd an altar and statue to 
Peace, attended by that of Plutus, god of 


riches, to shew that she was the source of com¬ 
merce and plenty. In Rome, Pax had a most 
spacious and magnificent temple, the ruins of 
which, and part of the vaults, are still to be 
seen : it was begun by Claudius, finished by 
Vespasian, and consumed by fire in the reign 
of Commodus. Josephus says, the spoils of 
the temple of Jerusalem were desposited in 
this temple of Peace. Vespasian, after the 
conquest of Judea, had medals struck, upon 
which Peace is represented before an altar, 
setting fire, with a torch in her left hand, to 
a pile of arms, and with the other holding an 
olive branch: behind her, on a column, ap¬ 
pears the image of a naked body or man, ex¬ 
tending his arms in an attitude of rejoicing: 
the legend of this medal is. Pads Or bis Terr arum. 
On a medal of his son Titus, Pax has a palm in 
one hand, and a sceptre in the other; the in¬ 
scription, Pax Acterna. Sometimes she appears 
like a matron, holding a sheaf of corn, with 
her lap full of fruits, and crowned with olive 
or roses. Peace,” says Mr. Spence, " is 
distinguished by her olive branch and cadu* 
ceus, held together, which the Romans for¬ 
merly used as the joint emblems of peace with 
any of their neighbours. She is sometimes re¬ 
presented too with corn in her hand, and seve¬ 
ral sorts of fruits in her lap. Tibullus describes 
her as dressed in white robes ; as indeed most 
of the good moral beings seem to have been. 
The author of one of the Latin tragedies gives 
a sketch for a picture of this goddess tying 
Mars’ hands behind him. I have never met 
with it on any relievo : there was indeed a 
representation of War or Discord in the tem¬ 
ple of Janus, at Rome of old, and a statue of 
Peace in the same temple ; and the meaning 
of shutting the gates of that temple in time ol 
peace seems to have been as much to keep 
this goddess from flying away, as it was to hin¬ 
der the God of War from breaking loose, and 
flinging the world into confusion.” 

PECUNIA, MONEY. Such is its influence on 
the affairs of life, that it has in all ages been the 
object either of public worship, or of secret 
idolatry: thus the Romans deified both Plutus 
and Pccunia. One may venture to affirm, that 
of all others, this deity has had the largest 
concourse of votaries. Menander wittily ol>« 
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serves. That if you can gain this .deity, you 
may ask and have what you please; all the 
other gods will be at your devotion. See Acs, 
Argenteus, &c. 

PEDAEUS, natural soil of An ten or, was killed 
by Meges. 

l'EGASSIDES, a name common to the Muses, 
from the famous fountain Helicon, which was 
also called Pegaseius, from Pegasus, the wing¬ 
ed horse, who, striking a stone in this place 
with his foot, opened the fountain, the waters 
of which became vocal. 

PEGASUS, a winged horse, according to some, 
produced by Neptune; and, according to o- 
thers, sprung from the blood of Medusa, when 
Perseus cut off her head. Pegasus flew to 
Mount Helicon, the seat of the Muses, ■ where, 
with a stroke of his hoof, he opened the foun¬ 
tain, called by the Greeks, Hippocrene; and 
Fons Caballinus, or the horse’s spring, by the 
Romans. Bellerophon mounted Pegasus in 


order to attack the Chimaera, after which Pe¬ 
gasus is said to have been placed among the 
stars. Mythologists give very different inter- 
pretations of this fable; some imagine it tc 
mean a very swift going horse; othei's, a ship 
belonging to Bellerophon ; the Abbe laPluche, 
that it meant a boat with sails. The emble¬ 
matical figure of a ship or vessel in Egypt and 
Phoenicia was a winged horse, by which name 
the inhabitants of Cadiz, a Phoenician colony 
called their vessels. To this figure the Egyp. 
tians gave the name of Pegasus, (from pag , tc 
cease , and sus , a ship, Pegasus, or the ecssatior 
of navigation), expressive of its true meaning 
viz. the period or end of navigation, owing t< 
the inundation of the Nile, and the return o 
rural toils. 

PEGASUS, a leader under Aeneas, slain by Ca 
mil la. 


PEIRAEUS, a character in the Odyssey. 

PEL AGON IUS. See As teropaeus. s 

PEL AGON : Of this name was the favorite of 
Sarpedon, and a Ieadei under Nestor. 

PELAGUS, on the OCEAN, wasson of Terra 
without a father. 

PELAGUS, son of Jupiter byNiobe, gave name 
to the ancient inhabitants of Peloponnesus. 

PLLASGIA, a name of Juno among the Pc- 
lasgi. 




♦ 

PELETHRON11, the Lapithae who inhabited 
Pelithronium, at the foot of Mount Pelion, and 
were inventors of the bit. 

PELEUS, son of Aeacus and Endeis, daughter of 
Chiron the Centaur, was full brother of Tela¬ 
mon, and half brother of Phocus, son of Aea¬ 
cus by Psamanthe, whom he is said to have 
killed. Peleus and Telamon were both com¬ 
panions of Jason in his expedition to Colchis 
for the Golden Fleece, according to the first 
Argonautic of Apollonius. Peleus reigned at 
Phthia in Thessaly, having succeeded A<5tor, 
whose daughter Polymele he is said by some 
to have married. But whatever be the truth of 
the fable, we are told that Jupiter, enamoured 
of Thetis, whom some call sister of Lycomedes 
king of Scyros, understanding from Prome¬ 
theus, that according to the Oracle of Themis, 
the-child to be born of Thetis, would become 
more powerful than his father, resigned her to 
Peleus. To render the marriage ceremony 
the more solemn, all the deities, were invited 
except Discordia, who, in resentment of the 
affront, threw a golden apple into the midst 
of this august assembly, with this inscription. 
Let the fairest take it. The issue of this fatal 
contest will be found under the articles Paris, 
Mountain Deities, Actor. 

PELIADES, daughters of Pelias. 

PELIAS, son of Neptune by Tyro, daughter of 
Salmoueus, and brother of Neleus, was nursed 
by a mare. He reigned in Thessaly very unjust¬ 
ly, having usurped the right of Aeson, father 
Jason, and maintained himself on the throne 
either by putting to death or prosecuting those 
to whom it belonged. Aeson he forced to 
drink the blood of a bull ; caused his son Pro- 
niachus to be killed ; arid gave orders to put 
Amphinome, the wife of Aeson, to death; but 
she, having taken san6tuary with the house¬ 
hold gods of Pclias, either stabbed, or hanged 
herself. These outrages happened during the 
Argonautic expedition, and were occasion¬ 
ed by a false report spread of its failure. 
When Jason returned from Colchis, he found 
all his relations destroyed by Pel ias, which 
barbarity was revenged, as is related in the 
article Medea, The .wife of Pclias, named A- 
naxibia, was daughter of Bias ; others call her 
Philomacha, and suppose her the daughter of 
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Amphion. She bore to him one son, Acastus, 
the Argonaut, and three daughters, or accord¬ 
ing to some authors, five daughters, to all of 
whom Jason behaved in an honourable man¬ 
ner. 

PEL IDES, a patronymic of Achilles, son of Pe- 
leus. 

PELOPEA or PELOP1A, daughter of Thyestes, 
brother of Atreus, having suffered violence in 
a forest from her father, without being known 

to him, she in consequence brought forth a son. 
Some, however, have represented this incest as 
intentional on the part of Thyestes, in conse¬ 
quence of an oracular declaration, that his 
wrongs should be avenged by the offspring of 
such an union. This offspring was Aegisthus, 
who afterwards killed his uncle Atreus, the 
husband of his mother. 

PELOPEIA, an ancient festival observed by the 
Eleans, a people of Greece, in honour of Pelops, 
whom that nation esteemed more than any 
other hero. It was kept in imitation of Hercu¬ 
les, who sacrificed to Pelops in a trench, as was 
usually done to the Manes and infernal gods. 
The magistrates of the Eleans sacrificed a ram 
every year in the same manner, and there was 
this remarkable in the sacrifice, that neither 
the priest nor any of the people were allowed 
to eat what remained of it, as was usual in 
most sacrifices ; and that on pain of being ex¬ 
cluded from the temple of Jupiter. It was un¬ 
lawful also to use for the sacrifice any other 
wood than the white poplar. 

PELOPIA : of this name were a daughter of Pe- 
lias ; a daughter of Niobe; and the mother of 
Cycnus. 

PELOPS, son of Tantalus king of Phrygia and 
Anthemoisia, daughter of Lycus, and brother of 
Proteus, Bascylus, andNiobe. Tantalus, having 
invited all the deities to a feast, killed his son 
Pelops, and served him up as one of the dishes. 
All the gods perceiving the fraud but Ceres, 
(Ovid says Minerva) that goddess ate one of the 
shoulders; in compassion, however, to his fate, 
she restored him to life, by boiling him in a 
caldron, and supplying the mutilation with an 
ivory arm. After this Pelops went into Elis, 
where he married Ilippodamia, daughter of 
Oenomaus, king of that country, succeeded to 
bis kingdom, and became so powerful, that all 


the territory which lies beyond the Isthmus, 
and composes a considerable part of Greece 
was called Peloponnesus, that is, the island of 
Pelops, from his name, and the Greek word 
wio-off. At his death a festival was instituted to 
his honour, called Pelopeia. 

PELOR, one of those who sprung from the teeth 

of the dragon killed by Cadmus. 

PELORIA, an ancient festival of the Pclasgi, a 
people of Greece, in which they sacrificed to 
Jupiter Pelor, in memory of one Pelorus, who 
at a time when they were offering public sa¬ 
crifices came in, and told them that the moun. 
tains of Tempe in Haemonia were torn asunder 
by an earthquake, and the lake, which before 
covered the adjacent valley, making its way 
through the breach, and falling into the stream 
of the river Peneus, had left behind a vast, but 
most pleasant and delightful plain. In memo¬ 
ry of this event, when the Pelasgians had seated 
themselves in this new discovered country, they 
instituted the festival, which resembled the 
Roman Saturnalia ; for they not only invited 
to it all foreigners amongst them, but pri¬ 
soners also, whom they released from bonds, 
and slaves were permitted to sit down, and 
be waited upon. The festival is to this day 
observed with great solemnity by the Thessa¬ 
lians. 

PELORUS See Peloria. 

PENATES, a term applied to all the domestic 
gods whom the ancients adored in their houses; 
whence they are frequently confounded with 
the Lares. The ancient Hetrusci called them 
Consentcs , or Complices . There were three 
classes of them ; those who presided over em¬ 
pires and states, those who had the protection 
of cities, and those who took the care or guardi¬ 
anship of private families : the last were called 
the Lesser Penates. Authors are not agreed 
about the origin of the Dii Penates, which pro¬ 
perly were the tutelary gods of the Trojans, and 
only adopted by the Romans, who gave them 
the title of Penates. Dionysius Hal icarnass tells 
us, that Aeneas first lodged these gods in the 
city Lavinium, and that his son Ascanius, upon 
building the city Alba, translated them thither, 
but that they returned twice, miraculously, 
to Lavinium: the same author adds, that m 
Rome is still seen a dark temple, shaded by the 
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adjacent buildings, wherein are the images of 
the Trojan gods, with the inscription Denas, 
which signifies Penates. These images repre¬ 
sent two young men sitting, each of which 
holds a lance. I have seen, adds Dionysius, se¬ 
veral other statues of the same gods in ancient 
temples, who all appear like young men dress¬ 
ed in the habit of war. Varro fetches the Pe¬ 
nates from Samothrace to Phrygia, to be af¬ 
terwards transported by Aeneas into Italy. 
Macrobius, v/ho relates this from Varro, adds 
that they were called Penates from the latin 
words per quos penitus spiramus , which seems a 
mere subtlety, for the real etymology must be 
sought in the Phrygian, not the Latin tongue. 
Cicero derives the name hence, quod penes nos 
nati sunt; yet in his book De Natura Dcorum, 
he says it is formed from penus, provision ; or 
perhaps, adds he, quod penitus insident: others 
say, quia c.oluntur in penctralibus . Rosin us dis¬ 
tinguishes the Penates into different classes, 
by making an order of Penates of the heavens, 
such as Pallas in the ethereal region, Jupiter 
in the middle region, and Juno in the lowest: 
besides Penates of states, cities, and private fa¬ 
milies : on which footing the Dii Penates were 
the guardian or tutelary gods of every thing. 
It is a popular question among the learned, who 
were the Penates of Rome ? some say Vesta, 
others Neptune and Apollo ; Vives says Castor 
and Pollux, with whom agrees Vossius, who 
adds, that the reason of their chusing Castor 
and Pollux in quality of Penates, might be the 
important service they rendered the Romans 
in some of their wars. But Macrobius ex¬ 
pressly stiles Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the 
Penatqs of the Romans. Nor arc authors 
more unanimous on the subject of the Pe¬ 
nates, which Aeneas brought into Italy: 
sonic say they were Neptune and Apollo, who 
built the walls of Troy ; others, Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva; others Coclus and Terra. But 
whatever may be the difficulty in regard 
to the deities which Dardanus is said to 
have introduced from Samothrace into Troy, 
ami which Aeneas, after the destruction of that 
city, transported to Italy, it is certain the do¬ 
mestic gods were held in the utmost reverence; 
they were placed :n the innermost recess of the 
house, thence called Penetrate ; and so sacred 


were they esteemed, that the expression of 
driving a man from his Penates, was used to 
signify his being proscribed, or expelled his 
country. Altars were ereCted to them, lamps 
kept burning, and symbols added, all expres¬ 
sive of vigilance; to them also was sacred the 
dog, whose skin the statues of the Penates 
wore upon-their shoulders, in the same manner 
as the Lares; or else had figures of them under 
their feet. Apuleius comprehends all the sa¬ 
crifices of the Penates and Lares in these words, 
Tbure, mcro, et aliquandi victim is, incense and wine, 
sometimes victims. Anciently children were 
offered to them in sacrifice, but Brutus, who ex¬ 
pelled theTarquins, changed this barbarous rite 
into one more natural, and from that time no¬ 
thing was presented to them but wine, incense, 
fruits; or, if bloody victims, lambs, sheep, &c. 
though others say the sacrifice to them was only 
a handfull of meal and salt. See Lares . 

PENEIA, daughter of the river Peneus. 

PENELEUS, a Boeotian leader against Troy, 
killed Lycon, and also Choroebus, at the altar 
of Minerva. 

PENELOPE, daughter of I car i us, brother of 
Tyndarus, king of Sparta, and wife of Ulysses, 
became so famous for her chastity, that she has 
been proposed as an example to her sex. It is 
related, that Ulysses obtained her for his wife 
by the good offices of Tyndarus ; others say, 
he won her in a race, Icarius having declared 
to the suitors of his daughter, that he would 
bestow her on the swiftest runner, and Ulysses 
was the man. Icarius not being able to per¬ 
suade his son-in-law to live in Sparta, endea¬ 
voured to obtain his daughter’s consent, that 
she would continue there with him; but his 
entreaties not succeeding so far as to prevail 
on her to prefer her father’s house to that of 
her husband, she set out for Ithaca with Ulys¬ 
ses. Her lather finding they had eloped, pur¬ 
sued, overtook them, and again conjured his 
daughter to stay. Ulysses, tired with his im¬ 
portunity, told Penelope, that if she would fol¬ 
low him willingly, it would give him infinite 
pleasure, but if she rather chose to return to 
Sparta with her father, he would not prevent 
her. Penelope made no answer, but let down 
her veil, by which Icarius discovering the dic¬ 
tates of her soul, saw she was desirous of fob 
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lowing her husband; he therefore consented 
to it, and caused a statue of Modesty to be 
eredted on the spot. The new-married couple 
tenderly loving one another, Ulysses used many 
stratagems to evade his going to the war of 
Troy; but Palamedes detedling him in all 
his wiles, he was forced to quit Penelope, who 
had brought him a son called Telemachus. It 
was twenty years before he saw her again, 
during which long absence Penelope was ad¬ 
dressed by a great number of suitors, who 
urged her to declare her mind ; but she eluded 
their addresses till the return of her husband, 
by whom they were killed. According to Ho¬ 
mer, Penelope’s suitors amounted to one hun¬ 
dred and eight; for he says in the 16th Odys¬ 
sey, that there were fifty-two from the island 
of Dulichium, twenty-four from Samos, twen¬ 
ty from Zacynthus, and twelve from Ithaca, 
all which being added make up that number. 
Thfe same author relates, in the second and 
the nineteenth Odyssey, that Penelope, to free 
herself from the importunity of her suitors, 
declared, she would not marry, till a piece 
of cloth which she had begun, as a winding- 
sheet for her father-in-law, Laertes, should 
be finished. In this mariner she amus¬ 
ed them for the space of three years, 
without finishing her web, because she un¬ 
ravelled in the night what she had woven 
in the day, which gave occasion to deno¬ 
minate proverbially the web of Penelope. , any 

work begun but never to be ended.-- 

Great applauses are justly bestowed on Pene¬ 
lope’s caution, in refusing to treat Ulysses as 
her husband, till she was perfedtly certain of 
his identity. Though her virtue has been ce¬ 
lebrated by the greatest of poets, and by a 
numberless multitude of writers, yet slander 
has presumed to attack it. Some say the rea¬ 
son why her gallants had not the last favour, 
was, because they preferred living well at 
Ulysses’s cost. Other authors pretend, that they 


really enjoyed her, and that the god Pan was 
the fruit of their amours ; though some affirm, 
that she conceived Pan, when Mercury, in the 

shape of a goat, cropt her virgin-flower.- 

Lucius Joannes Scopa, cites Acron, who says, 
that Penelope was a harlot, who, by her beauty. 


fired her lovers with licentious passion ; after 



which he adds, on the authority of Lycophron, 

that Penelope, having sported with her gallant/, 
had a son named Pan by one of them, which, 
when Ulysses knew at his return, he instantly 
went to the island Cortina, and died there. He 
proceeds, and affirms, that Duris of Samos, 
related, that Penelope prostituted her honour, 
and engaged in a wanton commerce with all 
her gallants ; and that from these intrigues 
sprung Pan, who was called Tragosceles, be- 
cause he was born with goat’s feet. It is a 
pretty general opinion, that the suitors of 
Penelope, finding it impossible for them to 
gain her, beset her female attendants, and 
seduced them. We are told in the Odyssey, 
that after Ulysses had put to death his rivals, 
he commanded the females who had disho¬ 
noured his house, to be beaten to death with 
swords; but Telemachus, judging them to have 
merited a more ignominious death, ordered 
them to be hanged. It is remarkable, that of 
fifty female attendants, twelve only were found 
to have been guilty.—It appears, that Penelope 
survived Ulysses, and that she married again; 
for a commentator on Ovid remarks, that 
ff Ulysses having been murdered by I elego- 
nus, Minerva advised Telemachus, Penelope, 
and Telcgonus, to carry his dead body to Circe, 
in the island of Aeaea, and bury it there ; that 
Telegonus, by the advice of the same goddess, 
married Penelope, and Telemachus, Circe; 
that from Telemachus and Circe sprung La- 
tinus, from whom the Latins were so called; 
and that from Telegonus and Penelope, came 
I talus, who gave his name to Italy. These are 
noble counsels !•—if Penelope followed them, 
those authors seem more worthy of credit, who 
declare her to have been kind to her wooeis, 
than they who represent her faithful to her 
husband. It had even been a crime to have 
married the involuntary murderer of her hus¬ 
band; but in this she would have done woisc, 
for Telegonus was both his murderer and son. 
The inhabitants of Mantinea alleged, that Pe¬ 
nelope died in their city. 

PENETRALE, among the Romans, properly 

denoted the chapel consecrated to the Penates 
or houshold gods. The Penates themselves aie 
sometimes called Penetrates. 

PENEUS, a river-deity. The Peneim was loom 
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upon as the chief of all rivers among the Greeks, 
as Eridanus was among the Romans; it was 
hence, probably, that they supposed the point 
whence all rivers had their rise to be near the 
source of thePeneus. The great cascade he 
makes on his issuing out of Mount Pindus, 
and his cave beneath it,” says Mr. Spence, 
r<r are more distantly spoken of by Ovid than 
the appearance of the god himself.” 

PENIA, the goddess of poverty. See Poverty. 

PENTHESILEA, queen of the Amazons, succeed¬ 
ed Orithya, and gave proofs of her courage at 
the siege of Troy, where she was killed by A- 
chiiles. Pliny says, she invented the battle-ax. 

PENTHEUS, son of Echion and Agave, and 
king of Thebes andBoeotia, not only forbad his 
subjects to acknowledge the divinity of Bacchus, 
but, when some of the Theban women had with¬ 
drawn themselves for the purpose of cele¬ 
brating his orgies, ordered the god himself to 
be seized. His commands were, though with 
reluCtance, obeyed, but when Bacchus was 
found to have escaped from confinement, Pen- 
theus resolved on the destruction of his vota¬ 
ries. Desirous, however, of first witnessing 
their ceremonies, he withdrew to Citheron for 
the purpose, but this curiosity occasioned his 
destruction ; for the Bacchanals having dis¬ 
covered him, at once fell upon him. The at¬ 
tack was led on by his mother and sisters, 
and he was soon torn asunder by the crowd. 
The tree in which Pantheus concealed him¬ 
self was cut down by order of the oracle, 
and from it two statues of Bacchus were 
made bv the 


by the Corinthians, 
them in their Forum. 


and 


placed by 
Bacchus is represented 
by Euripides as present at the death of Pen- 
theus, but Ovid mentions only his priest. 

PENTHILUS, son of Orestes, by Erigone 
daughter of Aegisthus, reigned at Argos in 
conjunction with Tisarnenus, his brother, till 
he was driven from his throne by the Hcracli- 
dae, after which he retired to Achaia, and 
going thence to Lesbos, there settled a colony. 

PEON : See Emalhides . 

PEPLOS, the sacred robe of Minerva. Sec 

Panalhenaca . 

PEPHUEDO, a sea-nymph, daughter of Phor- 
cys and Ceto. 

PERCOSIUS, a sccr, who dissuaded his two sons 


from going to the Trojan war, by foretelling 
their death, but in vain. 

PERCUNUS, an idol or god of the ancient in¬ 
habitants of Prussia, in honour of whom they 
always kept up a fire made of oak-wood, which 
if the priest, whom they called Waidelotte, 
suffered through negligence to go out, he was 
punished with death. These idolatrous people 
believed that when it thundered, their grand 
priest called Koive, was conversing with the 
god Percunus, and in this opinion they fell 
on the earth to adore that deity, and to beg of 
him seasonable weather. 

PERDIX. See Daedalus. 

PERDOlTE, an idol or god of the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of Prussia, for whom the mariners and fish¬ 
ermen had a particular veneration, because they 
believed that he presided over the sea. Be¬ 
fore they went a-fishing, they offered sacrifices 
of fish to him, eating the remains of what they 
had offered, and drinking very freely ; after 
which the priest, whom they called Sigonotta, 
took observation of the winds, and predicted 
to them the day and place on which they were 
to have successful fishing. He was represent¬ 
ed by them as an angel of enormous bulk 
standing upon the waters, and turning the 
winds which ever way he pleased. 
PEREMELE, daughter of Hippodamas, having 
been violated by the river Achclous, was 
thrown by her father into the sea. Her lover, 
however, obtained of Neptune that she should 
be ma^le an island distinct from the Echi- 
nades. 

PERFECT A, a name of Juno, one of the Nup¬ 
tial-deities, because marriage was esteemed 
the perfection of human life ; on which ac¬ 
count she did not become perfect, nor deserve 
that name, till she rnarfied Jupiter. 
PERGAMUS, son of Ncoptolemus and Andro¬ 
mache. Pausanias relates, that he went into 
Asia, and that his mother Andromache fol¬ 
lowed him; that he killed Arcus, prince of 
Tcuthrania, in a duel which he fought with 
him for the kingdom ; that he gave his name 
to the city Pcrganuis, and that his tomb was 
to be seen there, with that of his mother, 
Scrvius, however, speaks very differently on 
this head, in his comment upon the sixth 
eclogue of Virgil. 
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PERGUBRIOS, on idol-god of the ancient inha¬ 
bitants of Prussia: he presided over the fruits 
of the earth, and was honoured with a festival 
on the 22d of March, at which time the peo¬ 
ple assembled together, and the sacrificer hav¬ 
ing sung hymns in praise of the god, took a 
bowl full of strong beer, and drinking it oft’, 
threw the bowl over his head : all the company 
followed his example, singing the praises of 
Pergubrios, and spending the day in feasting 
and mirth. 

PERI ALL A, priestess of Apollo at Delphi. See 

Oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

PERIANDER. See Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

PERIBOEA, daughter of Alcathous, king of 
Megara, wife of Telamon, king of Salamis, 
and mother of Telamonian Ajax.. It is said 
that Telamon having been too familiar with 
Periboea, thought proper to make his escape : 
Her father perceiving his daughter’s situation, 
and thinking she had been debauched by one 
of his subjects, ordered an attendant to drown 
her in the sea; but the man, moved with com¬ 
passion, chose rather to sell her. The ship in 
which she sailed having conveyed her to Sala¬ 
mis, Telamon purchased her, and she was 
soon after delivered of Ajax. It is said that 
Periboea was one of the virgins whom the 
Athenians were obliged to present to Minos; 
and that Theseus, who was delivered to him at 
the same time, opposed with great resolution 
the attempt of Minos on the honour of Peri¬ 
boea. Hyginus relates, « that when Theseus 
came to Minos in Crete, with seven virgins and 
six boys, Minos, being struck with the beauty 
of Periboea, would have violated her, but 
Theseus declared he would not allow it, since 
he was the son of Neptune, and capable of 
lighting against a tyrant in defence of a vir¬ 
gin.” Some call this lady Periboea, others 
Eriboea; Athenaeus calls the mother of Ajax 
Meliboea: this author relates, that she was 
married to Theseus in due form : he mentions 
some other women whom Theseus took by 
force ; he names two wives besides which be¬ 
longed to this prince, who arc mentioned also 
by Hesiod ; and at last adds, that Phcrccides 
bestowed on him Phercboca; so that here arc 
four women who ought to be reduced to one, 
viz Periboea, Eriboea, Phcrcboea, and Me- 


liboea, they all being but names of the same 
person. Indeed the fabulous characters of an- 
tiquity abound with similar errors. 

PERIBOEA, daughter of Hipponous, is said to 
have been first corrupted, and afterwards mar¬ 
ried by Oeneus, to whom she bore a son named 
Tydeus. 

Of this name also Penelope’s mother is said to 
have been ; as w-as a daughter of Eurymedon, 
who bore a son, Nausitlious, to Neptune ; and 
likewise the wife of Polybus, king of Corinth, 
who brought up Oedipus as a child of her 

own. 

PERICLYMENUS, son of Neleus, and brother, 
of Nestor, was descended from Neptune, who 
endowed him with the faculty of assuming 
whatever shapes he pleased : He would become 
a bird, a pismire, a serpent, or a bee. When 
Hercules fought against Neleus, a fly tormented 
and violently stung him ; but Pallas informing 
Hercules that this fly was Periclymenus, he im¬ 
mediately put him to death. Others say, that 
Hercules engaging Periclymenus, the latter in 
vain varied his shape, and being conquered in 
the form of different animals, at last as¬ 
sumed that of the eagle, cuffed the hero’s 
cheeks with his wings, tore his face with 
his beak, and then soared aloft; when Her- 
cules bending his bow killed him with his ar¬ 
row._According to the first book of Apol¬ 

lonius’ Argonautics, Periclymenus was of the 
number of the Argonauts. 

PERIDIA. See Onytes. 

PERIERES, son of Aeolus, or, as some have 
affirmed, of Cynortas, 

PERIGUNE, daughter of Sinnis, surnamed the 
Pine-bender, and slain by Theseus. On the 
death of her father, Pcrigunc fled into a place 
overspread with shrubs, rushes, and wild as¬ 
paragus, innocently making her complaint to 
them, as if they possessed a sense of her mis- 
fortunes, and begging from them protection, 
with vows, that if she escaped, she would never 
cut nor burn them. Theseus, who sought her 
with diligence, called upon her, and giving 
her his promise to treat her with respect, in¬ 
duced her at length to come forth. 1 his ic 
had by her a son, named Mcnahppus; b 
terwards she was married to Dcioncus, son ol 
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Eurytus the Oechalian, Theseus himself giv¬ 
ing her to him. From focus, son of Menalip- 
pus, the Ioxides, a people of Caria, so called 
from his name, have this custom derived to 
them from their fathers, never to burn rushes 
or wild asparagus, but to honour and worship 

them. 

PERILEUS, son of Icarius and Periboea. 

PER1MAL, a god of the Indian Banians, wor¬ 
shipped under the figure of a pole, or more 
properly the. mast of a ship. They relate, con¬ 
cerning this deity, that a penitent having ac¬ 
cidentally pricked his foot with an awl, suffer¬ 
ed the broken point to remain several years in 
the wound, making a solemn vow that he would 
not extra# it till he had the honour of seeing 

• Perimal dance : the indulgent god took com¬ 
passion on his pain, and. performed a dance, 

accompanied by the sun, moon, and stars.-- 

During this celestial jig, a golden chain drop¬ 
ped from the foot of the deity, whereupon a 
pagod or temple was ere&ed to him, called the 
Pagodof Cyndambaran, or the Golden Chain. 

PERIMEDE, a famous sorceress, whom Theo¬ 
critus equals with Medea and Circe ; and who, 
according to the Scholiast in that poet, was the 
same person with Agamede, mentioned in the 

•: Iliad* Agamede was the eldest daughter 
of Augean king of Elis, and wife of Mulius, 
a .brave man, killed by Nestor. This cir¬ 
cumstance is noticed,, to shew the time in 
which Perimedc lived, if she were not the 
same person with Agamede herself. There 
were two others of the same name: one, 

4 

daughter of Aeolus, and wife of Achclous; the 
other, wife of Lycimnius. 

PER1MELA, daughter of Hippodamas, was 
thrown into the sea for having admitted the 
assiduities of Achclous. She is supposed to 
have been metamorphosed into one of the 
Echinadcs. 

PERIPETEIA, a Macedonian solemnity men¬ 
tioned by I-Icsychius. 

PERIPHALLIA, See bionysia . 

PERIPHAETES, a Trojan killed by Tcuccr. 

PERI PH AS, the person who with Pyrrhus 
attempted the palace of Priam. 

Also one of the Lapithac; and likewise a son of 
Aegyptus. 

PERIPHES, son of Corpreus, slain by Hedtor. 
Vol. II. 


PERIPHENUS, son of Vulcan. 

PERIPHETES, an Epidaurian of enormous 
bulk, whom Theseus slew, because he at¬ 
tempted to stop him in his journey. This 
Periphetes was called Corynotis, or the club 
bearer, because he fought with a, club. The¬ 
seus, being pleased with the club, took it, and 
made it his weapon, and, as Hercules wore the 
lion’s skin in evidence of the size of the mon¬ 
ster he had slain, Theseus, for the same pur¬ 
pose, carried with him this club. 

PERISTERA. We are told that pigeons were 
peculiarly sacred to Venus, the reason of 
which is couched in the following fable : Cupid 
having one day wagered that he would gather 
more flowers than his mother, *the nymph Pe- 
ristera assisting Venus, she won the wager. 
T his so enraged the little god, that he turned 
the Nymph to a pigeon. The fidtion, however, 
is founded on a quibble, for in Greek, Peris- 
tera, the name of the nymph, signifies simply a 
pigeon : it should, nevertheless, be observed, 

that Theodontius mentions Peristera as a co- 

0 

quet in Corinth, who was said to have aided Ve¬ 
nus, because she imitated her charadter. . 
PERO, daughter of Neleus, king of Pylos, by 
Chloris, amongst a great number of other ad¬ 
mirers, boasted Bias, the brother of* Melampus. 
Neleus declared to them, that he would marry 
her to him alone who should bring him the 
oxen of Phylachus, guarded by a dog which 
neither man nor .beast durst approach. Bias 
implored the assistance of Melampus, who 
promised to execute the task, but being taken 
in the attempt, was loaded with chains, and 
closely guarded. Melampus had already spent 
a year under this confinement, when Phyla¬ 
chus, being informed of his skill in divination, 
set him at liberty, and consulted him by what 
means his son Iphiclus might have children. 
The prophet promised to assist him with what¬ 
ever depended upon his science, provided he 
would grant him the oxen. Melampus per¬ 
formed some ceremonies to conjure the birds, 
upon which a vulture appeared, and told him, 
that Phylachus, in gelding the rams, had left 
the bloody knife by Iphiclus’ side, who, seized 
with terror, bad Hed and stricken the knife in 
a tree; and further, that bis impotency was 
owing to the fright of that day. The remedy, 
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however, consisted in drawing the knife from I 
the trunk, and administering the rust of it to 
Iphiclus in wine for ten days succeeding. Me- 
lampus did as the vulture directed: Iphiclus 
'begot a son, who was named Podarces, and 
the sooth-sayer carried to Pylos the oxen which 
Neleus had demanded; after which, having ce- I 
lebrated the nuptials of Bias and Pero, he finally I 

fixed at Messene. I 

PEROE, daughter of the Asopus, gave her name 

t-o a fountain in Boeotia. I 

PERONE, the same with Pero . j 

PERMESSUS, father of the nymph Aganippe. 
From the former a river of Boeotia, rising in 
Mount Helicon, was called ; as was a fountain 
of the same Mount from the other. Both river 
and fountain were sacred to the Muses. 

PERS A. See Perse . 

PERSE, PERS A, or PERSEIS, one of the Ocean 
Nymphs, and mother by Apollo, of Aeetes, 
^Circe, and Pasiphae. 

PERSEIS. See Perse . 

PERSEPHONE, an appellative of Proserpine, 
the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. Also the 
wife of Jasus, and mother of Amphion. 

PERSEPTOLIS, or PTOLIPORTUS, the re- 
puted son of Telemachus and Nausicaa. See 
Nausicaa. 

PERSES, son of Perseus and Andromeda, from 
whom the Cephenes derived the name of Per¬ 
sians. 

PERSEUS, son of Jupiter and Danae, daughter 
of Acrisius, king of Argos. When Perseus 
was grown up, Polydettes, who was enamour- 
ed of his mother, finding him an obstacle to 
their courtship, contrived to send him on an 
exploit, which he hoped would be fatal to him. 
This was, to bring him the head of Medusa, 
one of the Gorgons. In his expedition Perseus 
was favoured by the gods; Mercury equipped 
him with a scymeter, and the wings from his 
heels ; Pallas lent him a shield which reflettcd 
objetts like a mirror ; and Pluto granted him 
his helmet, which rendered him invisible. In 
this manner he flew to Tartessus in Spain, 
where, diretted by the reflexion of Medusa in 
his mirror, he cut off her head, and putting it 
into a bag lent him by the Nymphs, brought 
it to Pallas. From the blood arose the winged 
horse Pegasus, and all sorts of serpents, (as is ob¬ 


served in the article Medusa). After this the 
hero passed into Mauritania, where, repairing 
to the court of Atlas, that monarch ordered 
him to retire, with menaces, in case of diso¬ 
bedience ; but Perseus, presenting his shield, 
with the dreadful head of Medusa, changed 
him into the mountain which still bears his 
.name. In his return to Greece, (some say at 
his first setting out), he visited' -Ethiopia, 
mounted on Pegasus, and delivered Andro¬ 
meda, daughter of Cepheus, (who was exposed 
on a rock of that coast to be devoured by a 
monster of the deep), on condition he might 
make her his wife; but Phineus, her uncle, 
sought to prevent him, by attempting, with a 
party, to carry off the bride. The attempt, 
notwithstanding, was rendered abortive; for 
the hero, by shewing them the 'head of the 
Gorgon, at once turned them to stone. After 
this adventure, Perseus retired, to Seriphos, 
and arrived at the instant that his mother, to 
avoid the violence of Polydettes, was fleeing to 
the altar of Minerva. Having again recourse 
to the head of the Gorgon, he petrified the ra- 
visher, with his associates, and in reward to 
Di&ys, who endeavoured to protett Danae 
from insult, placed him on the throne of Seri¬ 
phos. The several articles which were lent by» 
the gods, were now thankfully restored; and 
the head of the Gorgon was placed on the aegis, 
or shield of Minerva. Perseus having com¬ 
pleted these exploits, was desirous of revisiting 
home, and accordingly set off for that purpose 
with his wife and his mother. Arriving on the 
coast of Peloponnesus, and learning that Teu- 
tamias, king of Larissa, was then celebrating 
games in honour of his father, Perseus, wish¬ 
ing to signalize his skill at the quoit, of which 
he has been deemed the inventor, resolved to 
go thither. In this contest, however, he was 
so unfortunate, as to kill Acrisius, the father 
of his mother, who, on the report that Perseus 
was returning to the place of his nativity, ha 
fled to the court of Teutamias his friend, to 
avoid the denunciation of the oracle, which had 
induced him to exercise such cruelty on his off¬ 
spring. This unfortunate death intitlcd I ei- 
seus to the throne of Argos, but refusing ° 
reign there, he exchanged his dominions 01 
the kingdom of Tirynthus and the coast ol Ai- 
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golis, with Magapenthes, son of Proetus.— 
Being here settled, he laid the foundation of a 
new city, which he named Mycenae , from myces , 
the pommel of his sword, which there hap¬ 
pened to fall. The time of his death is un¬ 
known ; but all agree, that divine honours 
were paid him. He had statues at Mycenae 
and in Seriphos. A temple was erected to him 
in Athens, and an altar consecrated to Di<ffys 
in it. The Egyptians venerated his memory, 
and asserted that he often appeared amongst 
- them in sandals of two cubits long, which was 
a never failing token of fertility. The offspring 
of Perseus by Andromeda were, Alceus, Elec- 
tryon, Nestor, Stheneleus, and Gorgophone. 
Some mythologists report, that after death he 
became a constellation. See Acrisius , Danae , 
Atlas , Andromeda , Medusa . 

PERSEUS, one of the sons of Nestor by Anax- 
ibia. 

PERSICA, a title of Diana among the Persians, 
who used to sacrifice bulls to her, and turn 
others wild on the banks of the Euphrates, with 
the mark of a lamp impressed upon them, to 
-shew that they were sacred to her. 

PERVIGILIA, nocturnal festivals celebrated in 
honour of several deities, as Ceres, Venus, For¬ 
tune, &c. and so called, because the nights 
were spent in waking. 

PESSINUNTIA, a name of Cybele, from a cer¬ 
tain field in Phrygia, into which an image of 
her fell from heaven, whence the place was 
called Pessinus, and the goddess, Pessinuntia. 
In this place the Phrygians first began to cele¬ 
brate the Orgia to this goddess. We find from 
Herodian, that the image which fell from hea¬ 
ven was npthing but a shapeless stone. 

PET ALUS, a man whom, according to Ovid, 
Perseus slew at the court of Ccpheus. 

PEPASUS, the winged cap of Mercury, one of 

his most distinguishing attributes. This cap 

has generally two little wings attached to it in 

the latter remains of antiquity. See Mer¬ 
cury. 

PETEUS, who is represented by some as half 
man and half brute, was son of Orneus, son 
of Ercchthcus, and father of Mncslhcus, who 
accompanied the Greeks against Troy. Peteus 
is said to have reigned in Attica. 

PEI OllUS, one of the five companions of Call- 
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mus, who remained alive after the battle with 
the armed men who sprung from the dragon’s 
teeth, and assisted Cadmus in the building of 
Thebes. 

PETRAEA, one of the Oceanides. 

PETULANTIUM, a festival celebrated at A 
thens and Sparta in honour of the moon, un 
der the name of Venus, at which the men as¬ 
sisted, dressed in womens’ clothes,^and the wo¬ 
men in the habits of men. 

PHAEA, a noted sow of antiquity, which infested 
the neighbourhood of Cromyon, and was killed 
by Theseus, as he went from Troezene towards 
Athens, to discover himself to his father. It 
hath been imagined by some, that Phaea was 
the mother of the Calydonian boar ; but others 
contend, she was no other than an abandoned 
woman, who prostituted herself to strangers, 
that she might have an opportunity of murder¬ 
ing them for plunder. 

PHAEAX, pilot of Theseus on the Argonautic 
expedition. See Cybernisia. 

PHAI^RE, or PHOEBE, daughter of Leucippus 
an£ Arsinoe, and sister of Talayra. These 
sifters, conspicuous for their beauty, were 
contra<5ted to Lynceus and Idas, sons of Apha- 
reus ; but Castor and Pollux, without paying 
the least regard to their pre-engagement, car¬ 
ried them off* by force. Their lovers flew to 
the relief of their mistresses, and meeting the 
ravishers, with their prize, near Mount Tayge- 
tus, a smart conflict ensued, in which Castor 
was killed by Lynceus, who, in return, was 
killed with a stone pillar by Pollux; and Pol¬ 
lux himself would have been wounded by Idas, 

had not Jupiter, to save his son, stricken Idas 
with his thunder. 

PHAEDIMUS, son ofNjobe and Amphion, was 
killed by Apollo and Diana whilst wrestling 
with his brother Tantalus. 

PHAEDRA, daughter of Minos and Pasiphae, 
king and queen of Crete, grand-daughter of 
Acetcs, sister of Ariadne, and wife of Theseus, 
whose lewdness sufficiently punished him for 
his infidelity to her sister. This princess felt 
an incestuous flame for her son-in-law Hippo- 
lytus, son of Hippolyta, queen of the Ama¬ 
zons, by Theseus; for the particulars of which 
sec Hippolylus. 

PHAEMONOE, priestess of Apollo, at Delphi, 

Y 2 
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and the first who delivered the oracles of that 
god in verse. 

PHAENICE, mother of Proteus by Neptune. 

PHAENNA, one of the Graces worshipped at 

Sparta. 

PHAENOPS. See Tboon , Xanthus. 

PHAESTUS, son of Borus of Tarn e, a chief on 
the side of the Trojans, killed by Idomeneus. 

PHAETHUSA, sister of Phaeton, and one of the 
Heliades. See Heliades. 

PHAETON, was son of Apollo and the nymph 
Clymene. In a dispute with Epaphus, 
son of Jupiter and Io, the latter upbraided 
Phaeton with not being really the son of A- 
pollo, alleging that his mother only made use 
of that pretence to cover her infamy. Phae¬ 
ton, fired at this reproach, flew to his mother, 
and by her advice carried his complaint to 
Phoebus, who received him with great tender¬ 
ness ; and to allay his disquietude, swore by 
Styx to grant whatever he requested, as a 
proof that he acknowleged him for his son. 
Phaeton boldly demanded the direction of the 
chariot of the Sun for one day. The father, 
at once surprised and grieved at the request, 
used every argument to dissuade him from 
his attempt, but in vain. Being therefore 
by his oath reduced to the necessity of sub¬ 
mitting, the god entrusted Phaeton with the 
reins, after dire&ing him how to use them. 
The ambition of this adventurer was fatal to 
himself ; for the horses not finding their usual 
conductor, ran precipitately along ; and the 
charioteer becoming dazzled with the light from 
above, and frighted with the abyss beneath, and 
terrified by the scorpion, let go the reins, and 
lost both his judgment and his way. In this 
dilemma, Jupiter, to prevent setting the world 
on fire, was obliged with his thunderbolts to 
hurl Phaeton from his seat into the river Eri- 
danus or Po. His sisters Lampctia, Phae- 
tliusa, and Phoebe, incessantly lamenting his 
loss upon the banks of that river, the gods, in 
pity, changed them into black poplar trees, 
whose juice produces the eleCtrum or amber. 
[See J-fcliades.J Nor was the grief or fate of 
Cycnus materially different, lie being changed 
to a swan. It is agreed by rnythologists that 
Phaeton was an astronomer, and spent initcji 
time in observing the motion of the sun, and 


the various influences of it; that he died 
young, before he could bring his observations 
to perfection, and therefore was said to be 
killed by Jupiter's thunder, because even the 
natural death of a young man seems to be vio. 
lent. The Abbe la Pluche offers an ingenious 
conjecture with regard to this fable. Linen 
cloth, he observes, was the great manufacture 
of Egypt, and the bleaching of it consequently 
of great importance : the image exposed for 


directing this was a youth with rays round his 
head, and a whip in his hand, seated on an 
orb, to which they gave the name of Phaeton 
and Ben-Climmah, (from Pha , the month , and 
cton> linen , is made Phaeton, that is, the in¬ 
duction of linen works; and Ben-Climmah, the 
son of hot weather ; hence the story of Phaeton's 
burning the world.) Probably the months of 
May, June, and July, were the three sisters of 
Phaeton, because during these months linen 
was whitened ; of which Cycnus, or the Swan, 
is a further emblem; and as the word Alba- 
noth or Lebanoth, signifying whitening fields, 
or yards for bleaching, applied to these 
months, so in the sense of poplar-trees, it gave 
rise to this metamorphosis. Other writers, in 
conformity with the more obvious meaning of 
the fable, have limited its import to the rash 
presumption and obstinacy of young people, 
who refuse to be guided by those whose wis¬ 
dom and authority ought to comfort them. 

PPIAETONTIADES, the sisters of Phaeton. 


See Heliades. 

PHAETUSA, one of the Heliades, who lament¬ 
ing the fate of Phaeton their brother, were 
changed by Jupiter into poplars. 

PI-IAGESIA, a Grecian festival in honour of 
Bacchus, celebrated during the Dionysia. It 
was otherwise called Phagesiposia , an appel¬ 
lative derived from to eat , and nt\nw, to 

drink 3 because it was a time of good cheer. 

PHAGON, a Grecian festival mentioned by 
Eustathius, and, as the* name imports, of the 
same nature with that called Phagcsia. 

PI-IALANCUS, son of Araeus a Spartan, and 
the founder of Tarcntum in Italy, whither he 
led a colony of Parthenians. Being ship¬ 
wrecked on his voyage, he was carried on 
shore by a dolphin; for which reason the 
figure of a dolphin was placed near his statue 
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in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. After 
death he received divine honours. 

PHALANX, an Athenian, whom Minerva 
taught the art of war, at the same time she 
instructed his sister Arachne in singing and 
weaving; but Phalanx committing incest 
with his sister, Pallas turned them both into 
vipers, and as a farther punishment ordered 
that their young should eat their way through 
the body of the mother. This fable differs from 
that of Arachne, which the reader may 
consult. 

PHALARIS, a chief under Aeneas, killed by 
Turn us. 

PHALCES, a Trojan killed by Antilochus. 

PHALERUS, one of the Argonauts, mentioned 
by Apollonius. 

PHALIAS, son of Hercules and Heliconis. 

PHALLI, PHALLOPHORI. See Dionysia. 

PHALLICA, feasts or sacrifices celebrated at 
Athens in honour of Bacchus, and instituted 
on the following occasion. One Pegasus, a 
citizen of Eleutheris, having carried some 
statues of Bacchus to Athens, drew the 
laughter and contempt of the Athenians. 
Soon after this the people were seized with 
an epidemical disease, and upon consulting 
the oracle how to get free of it, were an¬ 
swered, that there was no way but to receive 
Bacchus in pomp; they did so, and thus in¬ 
stituted the Phallica, wherein, besides the 
statues and trophies of the god, they bore 
figures of the parts affeCled, tied to Thyrsi. 
Wluit the Phalli, and what these Thyrsi were, 
see under the word Dionysia , 

PHALLUS, a name of the Lampsacan god 
Priapus. The name is of obscene import; 
and indeed the whole figure of the god con¬ 
veyed ideas of ugliness and impurity. 

PIIALYSIUS, a native of NaupaCkmi, who 
was restored to his sight by reading a letter 
from Aesculapius. 

PIIAMM AST RIA, a G recian solemnity men¬ 
tioned by Hesychius, but of which the name 
alone seems preserved. 

PIIANAEUS, a title of Apollo, been use his light 
as the Sun, makes all tilings manifest. 

PH A NT. ASUS. See Somnus. 

1 HAN US, son of Bacchus, and one of the Ar- 


PHAON, an. old mariner of Mitylene, in the 
island of Lesbos, received from Venus an 
alabaster box of a very rich unguent, with 
which he had no sooner anointed himself than 
he became handsomer than the rest of man¬ 
kind. The women and girls of Mitylene 
fell desperately-in love with Phaon; and 
Sappho, the celebrated poetress, being un¬ 
able to prevail on him to return her passion, 
in a fit of distraction cast herself headlong 
into the sea ; after which Phaon, it is said, 
was caught in adultery, and slain. Part of this 
fable is woven by Mr. Fenton into an elegant 
little poem, Phaon to Sappho. 

PHAREA, or EARTH-BORN. See Demo- 

g organ . 

PHARMACUS: See Tbargelia. 

PH ARES, son of Mercury, but not known by 
whom. 

PHARTE, daughter of Danaus. 

PHARUS, a leader under Turnus killed by 
Aeneas. 

PHARYGEA, name of Juno, from Pharygis. 

PHASIS, son of Phoebus and Ocyroe. See Aea. 

PHASSUS, son of Lycaon. 

PHELLOS, a Grecian festival in honour of 
Bacchus, being a preparative to the Dionysia. 

PHELO, a Chinese idol, worshipped because 
he first discovered the art of making salt; his 
ungrateful countrymen, however, not making 
him that recompense which lus merits de¬ 
served for a discovery so useful, Phelo left 
them in great indignation, and was never more 
heard of. In June they celebrate a festival 
in honour of his memory, on which occasion 
they adorn their houses with boughs of trees; 
at the same time they sail round the coasts 
in search of the stray god, singing hymns and 
invoking him aloud. 

PHEGEIUS, a leader under Aeneas killed by 
Turnus. 

PHEGEUS, father of Arsinoc, wife of Alc- 
macon. See Alcmacon . 

PIIEGUS, son of Dares the Trojan priest of 
Vulcan, and brother of Idacus, was slain by 
Diomcdcs. 

PHEMIUS, a bard in the Court of Ulysses, to 

whom some pretend Homer himself was a 
pupil. 

PHEMONOE, a priestess of Apollo, at Delphi, 
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to whom the invention of heroic verse has 
been attributed. 

PHENEUS, son of Melas killed by Tydeus. 

PHERAEUS, an appellative of Jason, as a 

native of Pherae. 

PHERECLUS, the builder of the fleet of Paris, 
was killed by Merion of Crete. 

Of the same name also was the pilot of the ship, 
in which Theseus sailed to Crete. 

PHELUS. See Jasus. 

PHEREPHATTIA, a Grecian festival at Cyzi- 
cum, wherein a black heifer was sacrificed to 

Pherephatta, or Proserpine. 

PHERES, son of Cretheus and Tyro, was the 
founder of Pherae in T. hessaly, where he reign¬ 
ed, and was father of Admetus by his wife 

Clymene. 

Medea had a son also named Pberes, whom the 
Corinthians stoned for having given to Glauce, 
daughter of Creon, garments impregnated with 

poison. 

PHERET1MA, wife of Battus, king of Cyrene, 
and mother of Arcesilaus. After the murder 
of her son, by the aid of Amasis, king of Egypt, 
she recovered the kingdom. To be revenged 
on the assassins of Arcesilaus, she is said to 
have cut off and suspended the breasts of their 
wives, by their husbands, whom she crucified. 
Some report that, as a punishment for her cru¬ 
elty, she was devoured by worms. 

PHERON, king of Egypt, son and successor of 
Sesostris, was punished with blindness, for 
being so audacious as to throw a dart on the 
waters of the Nile, which were swelled so much 
as to overtop the fields about eighteen cubits: 
the king perceiving this, committed the a6l 
now mentioned, and was instantly deprived of 
his sight. He continued ten years in this con¬ 
dition, and then was told by an oracle, that the 
time of his misfortune should expire, if he 
would wash his eyes with the water of a woman 
who had never known any man but her husband. 
He first had recourse to his wife, but without 
success, and for some time sought the spcci- 
fick in vain ; at last, however, he was cured. 
The women who had been unable to administer 
relief, he caused to be conduced to a certain 
city, and there had them all burnt with the 
city itself. Phcron, in gratitude to the female 
who recovered him, made her his wife, and 


consecrated in the temples of the gods several 
monuments of his piety, particularly two obe¬ 
lisks in that of the Sun, which were an hun¬ 
dred cubits high, and eight cubits broad_ 

Modern authors give this story a different 
cast: Pheron being grown blind, begged of 
the oracle a remedy to cure him. The urine 
of a woman true to her husband was prescrib¬ 
ed; but his own wife, and all the women in 
his kingdom, wanting the specific, he was ob¬ 
liged to send ambassadors to neighbouring 
states. After numberless enquiries, the desi¬ 
deratum was found ; upon which, having first 
caused his wife to be burnt, he married the 
woman who restored him to sight. Afterward, 
however, she proved not so chaste: upon 
which the king interrogating her, why she had 
been true to her first husband ? She replied, 
that no man had asked her whilst she was his 

wife. 

PHIDIPPUS. See Antiphus. 

PH1LAEUS, son of Ajax and Lyside, daughter 
of Coronus, one of the Lapithae. Miltiades 
was supposed to have been one of his descen¬ 
dants. 

PHILAEUS, son of Augeas, who, for remon¬ 
strating with his father on his fraudulent con¬ 
duct towards Hercules, was placed by that hero 
on the throne. 

PHILAMMON, was son of Chione, daughterof 
Daedalion, by Apollo, and twin brother of 

Philammon sufli- 


by possessing 


Autolychus, by Mercury, 
ciently indicated his descent 
some of the .requisites of his father, being a 
skilful musician ; as did Autolychus of his,who 
was both juggler and thief. 

PHILAXANDRUS, name of Apollo. The Ty¬ 
rians, when besieged by Alexander, bound the 
image of Apollo with chains of gold ; upon the 
conquest of the city the. chains were taken 
away, and the god released, whereupon he war, 
called Apollo Philaxandrus, the friend of Alex¬ 
ander. 

PHILEMON. See Baucis. 

PH I LET 1 US, kills, in the Odyssey, Ctcsippus, 

one of Penelope’s suitors. 

PHILETOR. See Dcmucbus . 

PHILLO, an Arcadian maiden, who, having born 
a son by Hercules, was driven out by her il ' 
ther to perish. Her lover, however, being 
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guided to the place by a magpie, which imi¬ 
tated the wailings of the child, was enabled to 
save her from the severity - of her fate. 

PHILOCTETES, son of Paean and Demo- 
phassa, was the faithful companion of .Hercules, 
who, at his death, obliged him to take an oath not 
to discover the place where his ashes were de¬ 
posited, and bequeathed to him his arrows 
impregnated with the blood of the Hydra. 
Philodtetes carried seven ships against Troy ; 
and the Greeks at the siege of that city, being 
informed that they could never take it, with¬ 
out these arrows, went to Philodtetes, and in¬ 
sisted upon his discovering the circumstances 
of Hercules’ death, and the place where his 
ashes were buried. Philodtetes, to evade 
•the guilt of perjury, did not diredtly inform 
them where the hero was entombed, but went 
'to the place, and stamping upon it with his 
foot, pointed out to them his .grave. Pie was, 
punished notwithstanding for this tacit vio¬ 
lation, by one of the .poisoned arrows which 
fell upon the foot. The wound occasioned 
him excruciating agony, but was at length 
cured by Machaon. Some report that by 
reason of the stench of this foot, Philodtetes 
was left upon the isle of :Lemnos, and that 
Modon . headed his troops against Troy; 
others, that he was stung by a serpent. But 
whatever were the fadt, Homer introduces 
Philodtetes before Troy, where he killed 
Paris with one of his arrows. It is said that 
Philodtetes was the founder of Petilia in 
"Italy. 

PHILODAMEA, one of the daughters of Da- 
naus, and by Mercury mother of .Phares, 
FHILODICE, daughter of Inachus and wife of 
Leucippus. 

PI-IILOLAUS, son of Minos, by the nymph 
Paria (after whom the island of Paro3 was 
called,) suffered death from flercules, for 
having killed two of that hero’s companions. 
PHILOLAUS, an appellative of Aesculapius, 
in Laconia, where he had a temple near the 
Asopus. 

PHILOMACI-IE, daughter of Amphion, and 
wife of 'Pelias king of Iolchos. See Pelias , 
Anaxibia. 


PHILOMELA, daughter of Pandion king of 
Athens, was sister of Progne, wife of Tcrcus 


king of Thrace. Philomela was a ^mneess of 
great beauty. Tereus, in r C ondu6ting her 
from Athens to Thrace, fell in love with his 
charge, and, on her rejedting his ^solicitations, 
ravished her, cut out her tongue, the better to. 
conceal his incest, and shut her up in a strong 
tower, .pretending to his wife she died on l the 
journey. In this condition the unhappy prin¬ 
cess found means to embroider her story, and 
sent it to Progne, who becoming acquainted 
with her misfortunes/not only delivered 'her 
from prison, but carried her to the palace ; 
and there killing Itys, her son by Tereus, 
served up his flesh to his father for supper. 
(See Itys.) ^Philomela was changed into a 
nightingale, and Progne to a swallow. 

PHILOMELIDES, a charadler in the fourth 

Odyssey. 

PHILOMELUS, according to the ancient his¬ 
torian Petellides of Gnossus in Crete, was son 
of Jason and Ceres, and brother of Plutus, god 
of riches. “ The latter,” says that author, 
cc was extremely rich, but imparted no share 
of his wealth to his brother. Philomelus, much 
reduced, sold the small estate he had, bought 
two oxen with the price, and having set him¬ 
self to cultivate the ground, became the 
first man celebrated for agricultural skill. 
His mother Ceres, after admiring the art 
which her son had invented, placed him a- 
mong the stars, where.he forms the Bootes, or 
Artophylax.” 

PHILONIS, an appellative of Chione, daughter 
of Daedalion, whom Diana rendered immor¬ 
tal. 

PHILONOE, daughter of Iobates, king of Lycia, 
and wife of Bellerophon. 

Tyndarus, king of Sparta; had likewise a daugh¬ 
ter so called. 

PHILONOME, wife ofTenes. S eeTenes* 
PHILONOME, daughter of Nydtinus, king of 
Arcadia, who threw into the Erymanthus the 
two children she bore to Mars. The infants 
were, however, preserved. 

PHILOSOPHIA. Afranius, a poet of the early 
ages, makes Philosophy the daughter of Expe¬ 
rience and Memory, but he gives no authority 
for this descent. Philosophy, originally u- 
mong the Greeks, and among the Romans 
lornr after, was called bv the name of Wisdom 
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<f In some figures of her,” says the author of 
Poly metes, ft you see her leaning on a column, 
with a mild and serene air, much as she is de- 
scribed by Lucian, and both by her look and 
attitude seeming to be engaged in conversa¬ 
tion with some one of her favourite disciples. 
It is, indeed, Socrates, that she is speaking to; 
but whoever looks upon her may imagine, that 

. she is giving her instructions to him. She looks 
kindly while she instructs ; and her face very 
well becomes her true character, for there is 
nothing of the sullen or severe in it. She is 
in a robe of grandeur and dignity; but I fancy, 
from a verse in the old poet Caecilius, that she 
might possibly have been represented some¬ 
times by the artists in a meaner garb, in allu¬ 
sion, perhaps, to the poverty of the old philo¬ 
sophers, her professed followers.” 

PH1LOTES. See Caprotina. 

PHILUMNUS, an inferior rural deity. He in¬ 
vented the art of kneading dough and baking 
it. Some say he was the son of Jupiter by Ga- 
r am antis. 

PHILYRA, daughter of Oceanus, charmed with 
the passion which Saturn had declared for her, 
indulged him in every.favour. Rhea, the wife 
of Saturn, was long ignorant of the intrigue, 
but at last entertaining some suspicions, she 
watched the lovers, and caught them in their 
amorous congress. Saturn, to conceal him¬ 
self, assumed the form of a horse; and Virgil 
adds, that he ran away with the utmost speed, 
all Mount Pelion echoing with his neighing. 
Philyra, in confusion, fled from her country, 
and wandered on the mountains of the Pelasgi, 
where she was delivered of Chiron the Cen¬ 
taur. In her grief for bringing forth a child, 
part man and part horse, she beseeched the 
gods to bestow on her some other form, and 
her prayers being heard, Philyra was changed 
to a lime-tree. 

PHILYRIDES, a patronymic of Chiron, son of 

Philyra. * 

PHINEUS, son of Agenor, king of Arcadia, and 
a prophet; for revealing the mysteries of Jupi¬ 
ter to mortals; or for his impiety towards 
Plexippus and Pandionc, sons of Cleopatra, 
daughter of Boreas and Orithya, was, by the 
sovereign of the gods, stricken blind, and in¬ 
fested with the Harpy cs, who took away, or 


polluted the food set before him 
was ready to perish with hunger. 


so that he 
The Argo- 

nauts visiting Phineus, he declared to them 
many things concerning their intended voy¬ 
age, and gave them large instructions, in re¬ 
quital of which the two sons of Boreas, Zethes 
and Calais, drove away the Harpyes, and en¬ 
joined them by oath never more to return.__ 

Some authors say, that Phineus was king of 
Salmydessus in Thrace, and that he married 
Cleobule, or Cleopatra, daughter of Apollo 
and Orithya, or rather of Boreas and Orithya; 
and that he had by her two sons, Plexippus 
and Pandion ; but that having afterwards di¬ 
vorced this princess, and married Idea, daugh- 
* ter of Dardanus; this cruel step-mother, to get 
rid of these princes, accused them of having 
offered her dishonour: the too credulous Phi¬ 
neus, to revenge the insult, is said to have put 
out their eyes; for which the gods, in return, 
afflicted him with blindness, the North-wind 
having been ordered to execute their will:— 
which means, that Boreas, his father-in-law, 
retaliated upon him the punishment he had 
inflicted on his sons. Palaephatus is of opi¬ 
nion, that the Harpyes were Phineus’.own 
. daughters, who ruined him by their excesses. 
PHINEUS, brother of Cepheus, king of Aethi- 
opia, when on the eve of being married to An¬ 
dromeda, his niece, was disappointed of his 
bride,, from the necessity under which Ce¬ 
pheus her father laboured, of devoting her to 
a sea-monster, for the purpose of., appeasing 
the anger of Neptune. Perseus, however, 
having rescued her, she was given by her pa¬ 
rents in marriage to him. Phineus, irritated 
at their proceedings, attacked his friends, and 
formally beset the bridegroom and his par¬ 
ty., Perseus defended himself and adherents, 
and to wreak his revenge on Phineus, changed 
him, by means of the head of the Gorgon, to¬ 
gether with his adherents, into so many 

stones. 

Of the name Phineus also were, a son of Melas, 
a son of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, and a son 
of Beliis and Achinoc. 

PHLEGETHON, a river in the Plutonian domi¬ 
nions. Cocytus and Phlcgcthon arc said to 

have flown out of Styx in contrary directions, 

and re-united to increase the channel ol. the 
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Acheron. The waters of Phlegethon were re¬ 
presented as streams of fire, probably on ac¬ 
count of their hot and sulphurous nature. 

PHLEGON, one of the four horses in the chariot 
of Apollo, or the Sun. 

PHLEGRAUS, son of Ixion, by a cloud in the 
form of Juno. See Ixion . 

PHLEGYAS, son of Mars and Chryse, daughter 
of Halmus, was king of the Lapithae, a people 
of Thessaly. Apollo having seduced his daugh¬ 
ter Coronis, Phlegyas, in revenge, set fire to 
the temple of that god at Delphi, for which 
sacrilege the deity killed him with his arrows, 
and then cast him into Tartarus; where he was 
sentenced to sit under a huge rock, which 
threatened him with perpetual destruction.— 
According to Bayle, Phlegyas reigned over a 
district of Boeotia, which was formerly called 
Audreis, and from him Phlegyantis. He there 
built a city, which he called from his own name, 
and invited to it the bravest and most intre¬ 
pid of the warriors of Greece ; as he was the 
greatest warrior of his age, to what place so¬ 
ever he marched, he never returned without 
all kinds of spoil. He was conspicuous for his 
prudence on all such occasions, as may be seen 
from his conduCt in respeCt to Peloponnesus ; 
for having a design to lay the whole of that 
country waste, upon pretence of travelling, he 
went first and viewed it, and informed him¬ 
self of the force it was able to oppose.-It is 

related, that his daughter Coronis, who accom¬ 
panied him, was then delivered of Aescula¬ 
pius, in Epidaurus. Servius says, that Ixion 
was son of Phlegyas ; and Strabo, that he was 
his brother. Bayle concludes, I have not yet 
found in any ancient author, what Stephens, 
Lloyd, Hoffman, and Moreri affirm, that 

Phlegyas was king of the Lapithae, in Thes¬ 
saly. 

PHLIAS, son of Bacchus and Ariadne, and one 
of the Argonauts. 

PHLOCtJS, an appellative of Bacchus. 

PH LOG I US. See Autolycus. 

PHOBETOR. See Somnus. 

1 HOCUS, son of Acacus by Psamanthe, and half 
brother of Pclcus and Telamon, was said to 

have been killed by Pcleus. See Actor , Pc - 

levs. 

PHOEBE, a name of Diana* 

Vol . II. 


PHOEBE, sister of Phaeton. S eeHeliadcs. 

PHOEBE, sister of Talayra. See Castor and Pol¬ 
lux, Pbacbc. 

PI-IOEBIGENA, an appellative of Aesculapius, 
as the offspring of Phoebus. 

PHOEBUS, name of Apollo, or the Sun, from 
the swiftness of his motion, or from his method 
of healing by purging; since by the help of 
physic, which was Apollo’s invention, the bo¬ 
dies of mankind are purified and cured. 

PHOEMONOE. See Pbemonoc. 

♦ 

PHOENIX, son of A gen or, by the nymph Tele- 
phessa, from whom the country of Phoenicia 
took its name. Also, the son of Amyntor, and 
tutor of Achilles. Likewise, a character in the 
second Aeneid. 

According to Hesiod, the father of Adonis was 
named also Phoenix. 

PHOLOE, a steed of Admetus. 

PHOLUS. See Centaurs . 

PHORBAS, son of Triopas, king of Argos, de¬ 
livered the Rhodians from a prodigious quantity 
of serpents which infested the island, especially 
from a furious dragon which had devoured a 
great number of its inhabitants. As Phorbas 
was greatly beloved by Apollo, he was after his 
death placed in the heavens, together with the 
dragon he had destroyed, in the constellation 
Serpent a ri us. 

PHORBAS, one of the sons of Priam, king of 
Troy, by Ephithesia, and according to Servius, 
father of Ilioneus, was killed byMcnelaus. Som- 
nus borrowed, his features when he threw Pali- 
n sir us into the sea. 

PHORBAS, son of Lapithus, and husband of 
Hyrmine, daughter of Epcus, to whom she bore 
Adlor. 

PHOllBUS, a robber killed by Apollo. S ecPu&cs. 

PHORCIS. See Ascanius . 

PHORCUS, or PHORCYS, was son of Pontus 
and Terra, that is, of Earth and Sea, or, as 
Varro says, son of Neptune by the nymph 
Thesea. He married his sister Ccte, or Ceto, 
by whom he had the Phorcydes and Gorgons, 
Scylla and Thoosa, which-last bore to Neptune 
the Cyclops, Polyphemus. Phorcus begot also 
the serpent which guarded the Hesperian fruit. 
He was vanquished by Atlas, who threw him 
into the sea, where Neptune made him a marine 
divinity. 
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PHORCYS, an auxiliary of the Trojans, killed 
by Ajax. 

PHORONEUS, son of Inachus and Melissa, and 
second king of Argos, was god of the river 
called after his name. He is reported to have 
married the nymph Laodice or Cerdo, and by 
her to have been the father of Apis, and of 
Niobe, the first female who inspired Jupiter 
with love. Phoroneus having convinced his 
subje61s of the utility of laws, and their benign 
auspices on society, occasioned the inhabitants 
of Argolis to be called from himself Phoronaei. 
Together with Cephisus, Asterion, and Inachus, 
Phoroneus was nominated an umpire in a con¬ 
test between Juno and Neptune, respecting 
the right of patronizing Argolis, but the deci¬ 
sion being unanimous in favour of the goddess, 
Neptune, in resentment, dried up their rivers, 
and in that state they sometime remained. At 
last, however, his displeasure subsiding, they 
were all restored to their former condition.— 
Phoroneus was the first who erected a temple 
to Juno, and himself, after death, received 
divine honours. His temple was standing at 
Argos in the reign of Antoninus. 

PHOSPHORIA, a Grecian festival in honour of 
Phosphorus or Lucifer. 

PHOSPHORUS. See Hesperus . 

PHRASIMUS, father of Praxithea. 

PHRASIUS, a Cyprian sooth-sayer, whom Busiris 
sacrificed. 

PHRONIMA, daughter of Etearchus, king of 
Crete, at the instigation offfufr step-mother. 
Was consigned by her father to the sea; but 
the servant appointed to execute the sentence, 
found means to evade the force of her oath by 
rescuing the child when committed to the 
waves. Phronima, when arrived at maturity, 
became one of the concubines of Polymnestus, 
and was by him the mother of Battus, founder 
of Cyrene. 

PHRONT1S, one of the Argonauts. 

PHRONTIS, the pilot of Menelaus, mentioned 
in the Odyssey, was killed by Apollo. 

PHRONTIS, son of Phryxusand Clialciope. See 
Phryxus 

PHRYXUS, sonofAthamas and Nephelc, king 
and queen of Thebes, and brother of Hcllc. 
On the death of Ncphele, Athamas married 
Ino, daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia. Ino, 


entertaining an incestuous passion for Phryxus, 
was so enraged at his rejecting her advances, 
that taking the opportunity of a great famine, 
she persuaded Athamas the gods could not be 
appeased till he had sacrificed his son and his 
daughter; but as they stood at the altar, pre. 
pared to be offered* they were invisibly with- 
drawn by their mother Nephele, who gave them 
a golden ram she had obtained from Mercury, 
to bear them through the air. Helle, however, 
being unsteadily seated, fell from the rain into 
the sea, which, from her, was denominated the 
Hellespont. Phryxus continued his course to 
Colchis, where he was hospitably entertained 
by Aeetes, king of the country. He there of¬ 
fered up his ram to Jupiter, who placed it 
among the constellations, and consecrated the 
skin in the grove of Mars. It was called the 
Golden Fleece from its colour, and was guard¬ 
ed by bulls breathing fire, and a watchful 
dragon that never slept. At Colchis, Phryxus 
married Chalciope, daughter of king Aeetes, 
and had by her four sons, Argus, Phrontis, 
Melas, and Clyndus, according to Diodorus; 
but this last Apollonius calls Cytisorus. Aeetes 
coveting the treasures of his son-in-law, put 
him to death: Chalciope, to save her children 
from the bloody hands of their grand-father, 
and having received information that Ino was 
dead, sent them on ship-board, to transport 
them to Greece. Jason, with his Argonauts, 
meeting the ship at sea, carried the children 
back to Colchis, where visiting Chalciope, he 
told her of their return, and at the same time 
promised to protedt them. Chalciope, in gra¬ 
titude to Jason, introduced him to her sister 
Medea, who resided in the tower where the 
treasure was deposited ; and Medea seeing 
Jason young, handsome, eloquent, and heroic, 
as was natural, fell in love with him, and thus 
opened his way to come at the fleece. See Go/- 
den Fleece. 

PHY A, a female of majestic figure and singular 
beauty, whom Pisistratus exhibited as Minerva, 
pretending she appeared to restore him to 


power. 

PHYLACUS, a Trojan 


chief, slain by Lcltus, 


leader of the Boeotians. 

PI-IYLLIS, daughter of Lycurgim, king ol 
Thrace. Dcmophoon, son of Theseus* on 
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his return from the Trojan war, was enter¬ 
tained at her father’s palace, where, becoming 
passionately.fond of each other, Phyllis grant¬ 
ed him the last favour, on condition of his re¬ 
turning to marry her after he had settled his 
affairs in his own country; but he staying be¬ 
yond the limited time, Phyllis became distract¬ 
ed, and attempted to hang herself; when the 
gods, pitying her condition, changed her into 
an almond-tree, unproductive of leaves. De- 
mophoon returning, and hearing the fate of 
his mistress, embraced the tree, which instant¬ 
ly budded, as expressive of sensibility. Tzetzes 
ascribes this adventure not to Demophoon, but 
to Acamas, his brother, though most authors 
refer it to the former. See Acamas . 

PHYLLIUS, a Boeotian youth much attached to 
Cygnus, son of Hyria, who enjoined on him, 
as a preliminary to his favour, the task of de¬ 
stroying an enormous lion, taking alive two 
large vultui'es, and sacrificing a wild bull 
which ravaged the country, on the altar of 
Jupiter. These conditions he easily perform¬ 
ed; but by the advice of Hercules was prevail¬ 
ed on to suppress hi is passion. 

PHYTALIDAE. Pausanias calls these Phyta- 
lidae the descendants of Phytalus, with whom 
Ceres had intrusted the superintendence of her 
holy mysteries, in recompense for the hospi¬ 
tality with which he had been received, and enter¬ 
tained her in his house. As Theseus was jour¬ 
neying he came to the river Cephisus, where 
some of the Phytalidae met and saluted him ; 
and upon his desire to use the customary pu¬ 
rifications, they performed them for him with 
the usual ceremonies; and after the propitia¬ 
tory sacrifices to the gods, entertained him at 
their houses. 

PHYTALUS. Sec Phytalidae . 

PICUMNUS, an inferior rural deity. Pie was 
the first who invented the art of dunging the 
ground. Picumnus is likewise called Sterculius, 
Stcrcutius, Stercus, and Ste^quilinus. 

PICUS, son of Saturn, father of Eaumis, and 
king of the Latins, married Caneus, daughter 
of Janus by Venilia, Circe fell in love with 
Picus, but he slighting her passion, the sorce¬ 
ress struck him with her wand, and changed 
him into a bird, called the woodpecker. The 
companions of Picus searching in vain for 
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* 

their prince, demanded him of Circe, and. 
threatened violence to her person unless she 
delivered him ; but Circe, invoking Hecate, 
and all the infernal deities, the friends of Picus 
were transformed into wild beasts by the touch 
of her magical wand. 

PIDYTES, a Trojan killed by Ulysses. 

PIELUS, said by some to be one of the sons of 
Pyrrhus and Andromache, and successor of 
Pyrrhus. S ee Pyrrhus t Andromache. 

PIERIA, one of the wives of Danaus, mother of 
six daughters, viz. A6tea, Adyte, Dioxippe, 
Ocypete, Pi large, and Podarce. 

PIER1AE, PIERIDES, names common to the 
Muses, from Mount Pierus, according to Fes- 
tus; from the name of a city, or that part of 
Macedonia, called Pieria, according to Stepha- 
nus; or from the nine daughters of Pierus and 
Anippe, or Evippe, who, daring to. contend 
with the Muses, were changed into pies. 

PIERIDES, the nine daughters of Pierus and 
Evippe, or Anippe. 

PIERUS, husband of Anippe, See Pieriae. 

PIET AS, PIETY. This virtue was worship¬ 
ped by the Romans as a goddess. She had a 
chapel at Rome conseci'ated by the Diumvir 
Atilius Glabrio on a remarkable occasion. A 
man being sentenced to severe imprisonment, 
his daughter, who was then a nurse, daily 
visited him, and was stritftly searched by the 
goaler to see she brought him no food : at 
last, however, it was found that the daughter 
sustained her father with her milk. This 
instance of Piety gained the father’s freedom. 
They were both afterwards supported at the 
public ex pence ; and the place, says Pliny, 
was consecrated to this goddess. Piety is 
represented in the dress of a Roman ma* 

9 

tron, with a little incense box called Accrra, 
and standing before an altar, on which is a 
fire lighted : sometimes she holds two chil¬ 
dren in her arms, or has little children at 
her feet, whom she seems to instnuSl. The 
symbols of Piety arc Aeneas carrying his 
father Anchisea on his shoulders: a stoi'k feed¬ 
ing its parents, &c. Piety is sometimes veil¬ 
ed, and in the u6l of casting frankincense on 
the little altar that stands before her. « The 
poets,” says Mr. Spence, « speak of the se¬ 
rene face and modest air of this goddess ; they 
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describe her dress, and add that her robes 
were white, the colour of innocence, and 
therefore most proper for devotion. Statius 
invokes this goddess to wipe away the tears 
from the face of a good man that is in great 
trouble; an idea of Piety which is very just, 
and which might give a very good hint for a 
painter now, who was to draw any son or daugh¬ 
ter, amidst their deepest concern for the loss of 
an affectionate parent. Though Piety,” con¬ 
tinues this author, es is here represented 
only under the characters of devotion, I must 
just observe to you, for the honour of the 
ancient artists, that they often represent her 
too as productive of the good and virtuous 
offices of life : thus instead of an altar she has 
sometimes a stork by her, and then signifies 
the dutiful actions of children toward their 
parents; as, at other times, she signifies the 
affectionate behaviour of parents towards their 
children. I have seen figures of her with one, 
two, and sometimes three children, before 
her: in the latter case, she puts one in mind 
of our modern figures of Charity, and under 
this part of her character may signify in gene¬ 
ral, that our love of God is best shown in 
our good deeds to one another.” 

PILUMNUS, son of Jupiter, and king of that 
part of Apulia, afterwards called Daunia. 
When Danae and her son Perseis were cast on 
shore, Pilumnus entertained the princess, and 
married her, by whom he had Danaus, father 
of T urn us. See AcrUius . 

PILUMNUS. See Picumnus . 

PINARil, and POT IT 11, priests of Hercules 
among the Romans, so called from the an¬ 
cient Latin families of the Potitii and Pina- 
rii, who were honoured with the priesthood 
by Hercules himself, upon the following oc¬ 
casion. After Hercules had slain Cacus, 
travelling through Italy with his booty, the 
shepherds and people of the country flocked 
about the hero, and at lust brought him before 
Evander. The king, after examination, find¬ 
ing him to be the person his mother Car¬ 
men ta had predicted, should arrive in Italy, 
and become afterwards a god, immediately 
ereCted an altar to his honour, and oAcred in 
sacrifice a young bullock that had never borne 


the yoke, ordaining that the same ceremony 


should be annually repeated with similar so¬ 
lemnities. The performance of these cere¬ 
monies and rites he committed to the care of 
the Potitii and Pinarii, two of the noblest fa- 
milies in his kingdom. It is related, that 
the Pinarii happening to come too late to the 
sacrifice, so as to lose their share in the en¬ 
trails, they were by way of punishment de¬ 
barred from ever tasting them in future, and 
hence some derive their name from uTEU»a, 
hunger ; but this seems a trifling conceit; for 
Potitii may as well be derived from potiri , be 
cause they enjoyed the entrails as Pinarii from 
raw*, because they wanted them. Livy and 
Valerius Maximus relate of the Potitii that 
when, upon application to Appius Claudius 
the Censor, they obtained his permission to 
have their hereditary ministry discharged by 
servants; in the compass of one year their whole 
family became entirely extinCt, though no less 
than thirty of them were vigorous young men; 
whilst Appius himself was deprived of his 
sight for his part in the offence. 

PION, one of the Heraclidae, founder of Pionia. 
Smoke is said to have issued from his tomb, 
whenever sacrifices were offered to him. 

PIRENE, daughter of Danaus. 

PIRENE, daughter of Oebalus according to 
some, whilst others affirm that Achelous was 
her father. By Neptune she became the 
mother of two sons. Leches and Cenchrius; 
but in consequence of the death of the latter, 
who was killed, by Diana, she languished with 
grief, and was changed into a fountain. 1 his 
fountain called by her name was held sacred 
to the Muses ; and Pegasus is said to have 
been taken by Bellerophon whilst he was 

drinking at it. 

PIRITHOUS, son of Ixion, king of the Lapi- 
thae in Thessaly, the inseparable companion 
and friend of Theseus, by whom he was as¬ 
sisted in vanquishing the Centaurs at the 
marriage of Pirithous and Ilippodainia. Aitci 
the death of Hippodamia, both vowed that 
they would mairy no wives but daughters of 
Jupiter; and Theseus having obtained He¬ 
lena, there was none left for Pirithous but 
Proserpine, whom Pluto had carried to hcl• 
The two heroes having entered into an asso¬ 
ciation to bring her away forcibly from the 
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Plutonian dominions, descended by way of I whereupon they raised the siege, believing the 


Taenarus, and being arrived in the infernal 
regions, sat down upon a rock to rest 
themselves. There, however, they both re¬ 
mained fixed, till Hercules was permitted to 
deliver Theseus, because his crime consisted 
only in assisting his friend, to whom he was 
bound by an oath ; but Pirithous was left in 
durance, because he had endangered himself 
through his own temerity. Some affirm that 
Cerberus destroyed Pirithous, and that Pluto 
kept Theseus in chains till Hercules rescued 
him. It has been supposed that Proserpine 
was daughter of Aidoneus king of the Mo- 
lossians, and that Pirithous having resolved to 
carry her away, was seized and exposed to be 
devoured by dogs, but that Hercules saved 
him from their fury. See-Theseus. 

PIRUS, a leader of the Thracians, in aid of the 
Trojans. Diones the Greek fell by his hands. 

PISAEUS, a surname of Jupiter at Pisa. 

PISANDER : of this name there were several:— 
one, son of Bellerophon, killed by the Solymi: 
a second, son of Antimachus, killed before 
Troy, by Agamemnon : a third, killed in the 
same war by Menelaus ; and a fourth, son of 
Poly<5lor, and one of Penelope's suitors. 

PISENOR, See Clytus . 

PISIDICE, said by some to have been mother 
of Ixion by Mars ; as Pisione is by others 
called his mother by Aethon. 

Another Pisidke was daughter of Aeolus and 
wife of Myrmidon ; a third, daughter of 
Nestor ; another, of Pelias ; and a fifth, of a 
king of Methymna, who proposed to Achilles 
on condition he would marry her, to .betray 
to him her father's dominions. The oiler 
was accepted, but Achilles, instead of per¬ 
forming his part, was no sooner possessed of 

Methymna, than he caused the princess to be 
stoned for her perfidy, 

PISIONE. See Pis id ice . 

1 IS1S1 ltATUS, son of Nest or, and companion 
ofTelcinachus. 

PISUS. See Games Olympic, 

1 IS TOR, a name of Jupiter. When the Gauls 
besieged the Capitol, an altar was credlcd to 
Jupiter Pistor, because he put it into the 
minds of the Romans to make loaves, and 
throw them into the camp of the enemy. 


Romans to have a plentiful supply of provi¬ 
sions. 

PITANATON HEORTE. According to He- 
sychius, gymnical exercises at Pitana. 

PIT MO. See Demogorgon . 

PITHYS, a nymph beloved both by Pan and by 
Boreas, but in consequence of having despised 
the latter, he dashed her against a l'ock, and 
she was changed to a pine. 

PITTAEUS. See Seven wise men of Greece. 

PLATAEA, daughter of Aesopus. See Cu 
thacronia. 

PLATONIC YEAR. See Magnus Annus.' 

PLEASURE. See Angerona , Volupia . 

PLEIADES, the seven daughters of Atlas by 
Pleione, otherwise called Atlantides. See At- 
lantides. 

PLEIONE, daughter of Ocean us and Tethys, 
wife of Atlas, and mother of seven daughters 
called after her, the Pleiades, and after their 
father, Atlantides. See Atlantidcs . 

PLEMNEUS, son of Sicyon having been nursed 

by Ceres, in gratitude erefited a temple to her 
honour. 

PLEURON, son of Aetolus, and husband of 
Xantippe, daughter of Dorns, and father of 
Agenor, is celebrated as the founder of Ae- 
tolia. 

PLEXARIS, one of the seven daughters of 
Atlas, by Aethra, known by the general ap¬ 
pellative of Hyadcs. See Hyades . 

PLEXAURE, one of the Ocean ides. 

PLEXIPPUS, son of Therstius and brother to 
Althaea the wife of Ocneus, was killed whilst 
hunting the Calydonian boar, by his nephew 
Meleager, as was Toxeus his brother. 

PLEXIPPUS, son of Phineus by Cleopatra, 
brother to Pandion, and King of Athens. 

PLISTINES, son of Atrcus, king of Argos, 
and, according to Hesiod and others, father 
of Agamemnon and Menelaus. Horner, how¬ 
ever, with others makes him the son of 
Atrcus: probably, from the circumstance, as 
PlifithcncB died in their infancy, of their being 

taken home by Atrcus and brought upas his 
own. 

PLOUTOS, the same with Plutim. 

PLUNTERIA, on PLYNTERIA, a Grecian 
festival in honour of Aglauros, daughter of 
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Cecrops king of Athens, or rather of Minerva, j 
who had from her the name of Aglauros. 
During this solemnity they undressed and 
washed the statue of Minerva. It was ac¬ 
counted an inauspicious day, and therefore 
the temples, as upon all such days, were sur¬ 
rounded with ropes, so that no person could 

have admission ; the reason of which, with an 
account of the ceremony, we have in Plutarch 
on Alcibiades. This festival,’' says he, 
tc of Minerva, was celebrated on the 26th of 
the month Thargelion, with certain mysterious 
observances unlawful to be revealed, which 
were performed by persons called Praxier- 
gidai, who divested the image of the goddess 
of all its ornaments, and kept it close cover¬ 
ed ; whence it is that the Athenians esteem 
this day most inauspicious, and never under¬ 
take in it aught of importance; wherefore it 
happening that Alcibiades returned from 
exile upon this day, many were much con¬ 
cerned at it, looking on the time of his arrival 
as a dangerous omen, and imagining that 
the goddess did not graciously receive him, 
but, in token of her displeasure, hid from him 
her face. Things, notwithstanding, went pros¬ 
perously on, and succeeded according to his 
wish.” It was usual at this solemnity, to 
carry in procession a cluster of figs, which 
was called 'Hynr^ia, signifying to lead the way, \ 
because figs were \ytpow; m that is, ' 

leaders to humanity and a civil course of life ; for j 
when men left off their ancient and barba¬ 
rous diet of acorns, they substituted figs in 
their stead. 

PLUTO, son of Saturn and Ops, assisted Jupiter 
in his wars, and after victory had crowned 
their exertions in placing his brother on the 
throne. Pluto obtained a share of his father’s 
dominions, which, as some authors say, was 
the eastern continent, and lower regions of 
Asia ; but, according to the common opinion, 
Pluto’s division lay in the west. He fixed his 
residence in Spain, and lived in Iberia, near 
the Pyrancan mountains: now Spain being a 
fertile country, and abounding in minerals 
and mines, Pluto was esteemed the god of 
wealth ; for it must be here observed, that the 
poets confound Pluto, god of hell, with Plutus, 
god of riches, though they were distinct deities, 


and always so considered by the ancients.— 
Pluto’s regions being supposed to lie under 
ground ; and as he was the first who taught 
men to bury their dead, it was thence inferred, 
that he was king of the infernal regions, whence 
sprung a belief, that as all souls descended to 
him, so when they were in his possession, he 
bound them with inevitable chains, and deli- 
vered them to be tried by judges, after which 
he dispensed rewards and punishments accord¬ 
ing to their several deserts. Pluto was there¬ 
fore called the Infernal Jupiter, and oblations 
were made to him by the living, for the souls of 
their friends departed. Although Pluto was 
brother of Jupiter, yet none of the goddesses 
would condescend to marry him, owing to the 
deformity of his person, joined to the darkness 
of his mansions. Enraged at this relu&ance 
in the goddesses, and mortified at his want of 
issue, Pluto ascended his chariot, and drove 
to Sicily, where chancingto discover Proserpine 
with her companions gathering flowers in a 
valley of Enna, near mount Aetna ; the grizly 
god, struck with her charms, instantly seized 
her, and forcing her into his chariot, went 


rapidly off to the river Chemarus, through 
which he opened himself a passage to the 
realms of night. Orpheus says, this descent 
was made through the Cecropian cave in Atti¬ 
ca, not far from Eleusis.*—His whole domains 
are washed with vast and rapid rivers, whose 
peculiar qualities strike horror into mortals, 
Cocytus falls with an impetuous roaring; Phle- 
gethon rages with a torrent of flames; the 
Acharusian fen is dreadful for its stench and 
filth: nor does Charon, the ferryman, who wafts 
souls ovei', occasion any less horror ; Cerberus, 
the triple headed dog, stands ready with open 
mouths to receive them; and the luirics shake 
at them their serpentine locks. Some rcpoit, 
that Pluto was a king of the Molossians in Epi¬ 
rus, called Aidoncus Orcus ; that he stoic Pro¬ 
serpine, and possessed a monstrous dog, called 
Cerberus, who devoured Pirithous, and wouu 
have destroyed Theseus in the same mannti, 
if Hercules had not timely interposed to save 
him. Others relate, that Proserpine was daugh¬ 
ter of this Aidoncus, and that Pirithous cn- 

Thus lar 


dcavoured to possess her by force 
the comm(vi fables, but the following seems 
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the true foundation of the story which has been 
so much disguised: Pluto having retired into 
Spain, applied himself to the working the mines 
of silver and gold, which, in that country, 
were very common, especially on the side of 

where he fixed his abode. 


Boetica, his 
called An- 


Cadiz, 

residence, was that province now 

♦ 

dalusia, and the river Boetis, now Guadalqui- 
ver, gave that name to it. This river formed 
of old, at its mouth, a small island, called Tar- 
tessus, which was theTartessus of the ancients, 
and whence Tartarus was formed. It may 
be remarked, that though Spain be not now 
fertile in mines, yet the ancients speak of it as 
a country where they abounded. Possidonius 
says, that its mountains and hills were almost 
all mountains of gold; Arienus, that near Tar- 
tessus was a mountain of silver; and Aristotle, 
that the first Phoenicians who landed there, 
found such quantities of gold and of silver, 
that they made anchors for their ships of those 
precious metals. This, doubtless, is what de¬ 
termined Pluto, who was ingenious in such 
operations, to fix himself near to Tartessus; 
and this making him pass also for a wealthy 
prince, procured for him the name of Pluto, 
instead of that of Agelestus. The situation of 
Pluto’s kingdom, which was low in respect to 
Greece, occasioned him to be looked on as the 
God of Hell ; and as he continually employed 
labourers for his mines, who chiefly resided in 
the bowels of the earth, and there commonly 
died, Pluto was reputed the king of the dead. 
The ocean, likewise, upon whose coasts he 
reigned, was supposed to be covered with 
darkness. These circumstances united, appear 
to have been the foundation of the fables after¬ 
wards invented concerning Pluto and hisrealms 
of night. It is probable, for example, that the 
iamous Tartarus, the place so noted in the em¬ 
pire of this god, comes from Tartessus, near 
Cadiz : the river Lethe not unlikely from the 
Guada-Lcthe, which flows over against that 
city; and the lake Avernus, or the Ac.hcronian 
icn, from the word Ahai’ona, importing, at 
the extremities , a name given to that lake, which 
Is near the ocean. Pluto was extremely revered 
both by the Greeks and Romans. He had a 
magnificent temple at Pylos. Near the river 
Corellus, in Bocotia, he had also an altar, for 


for some mystical reason, in common with 
Pallas. His chief festival was in February, and 
called Charistia, because their oblations were 
made for the dead. Black bulls were the vie- 
tims offered up, and the ceremonies were per¬ 
formed in the night, it not being lawful to 
sacrifice to him in the day time, on account of 
his aversion to the light. The cypress-tree 
was sacred to Pluto, boughs of which were 
carried at funerals: with the branches of this 
he used sometimes to be crowned, and some¬ 
times with the adianthus, or maidenhair, and 
the narcissus, or daffodil, because he found 
Proserpine gathering them at the time of her 
rape. Besides, by the name of Pluto, this god 
was also called Agelastus, Dis, Februus, Ha¬ 
des, Orcus, Ouragus, Quietus, Summanus, 
Infernal Jupiter, Stygian Jupiter, and Third 
Jupiter. Pluto is usually represented in an 
ebony chariot, drawn by his four black horses, 
Orphnaeus, Aethon, Ny<5teus, and Alastor. 

As god of the dead, keys were the ensigns of 
his authority, because there is no possibility 
of returning when the gates of his palace are 
locked. Sometimes he holds a sceptre, to de¬ 
note his power ; at other times a wand, with 
which he beckons and awes away his subject 
ghosts. Homer speaks of his helmet as having 
the quality of rendering the wearer invisible; 
and tells us that Minerva borrowed it when 
she fought against the Trojans, that she might 
not be discovered by Mars. Perseus also used 
this helmet-when he cut off Medusa's head.— 
“ The figures of Pluto and Proserpine/’ says 
Mr. Spence, “ are common enough: what I 
have chosen to place among my drawings was 
copied from one of the pieces of painting which 
were discovered toward the end of the last cen¬ 
tury, in the old burial-place of the Nasonian 
family. Pluto and Proserpine are represented 
in it as sitting on their thrones in Elysium : 
Mercury, the chief conductor of departed 
spirits to this region, is introducing one lately 
arrived to their presence; it is a very young 
woman, not full grown, and seems intimida¬ 
ted at appearing before so awful and stern a 
prince as Pluto is generally represented to be : 
just behind her is the spirit of a more elderly 
woman, perhaps her mother, and possibly 
waiting to attend her back to some of the groves 
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oi* grottos of Elysium, where she herself had | 
been used to pass most of her time. Pluto 
does not look so severely on her as one might 
expedt from his general character, which is 
that of being gloomy and passionate, even 
though his residence is in the region of the 
blest. There is a great resemblance in the 
faces of the three brothers, Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, as one may find at any time by com¬ 
paring them together in the different works of 
the ancient artists, and which is extremely 
well preserved by Raphael, where he has 
placed them all together in his feast of the 
gods on the marriage of Cupid and Psyche.— 
They are in the works of the ancients, as well 
as there, all alike, only the look of Jupiter is 
the most serene and majestic, and that of Pluto 
the most sullen and severe. The poets make 
the same distinction in speaking of the three 
brothers. The face of Pluto here, too, is like 
that of Jupiter, only more sullen and tyran¬ 
nical : it is hence, perhaps, that Statius calls 
him The Black Jupiter, for he is most like 
the figures of the Jupiter Terribilis, which 
were most commonly made of black marble. 
He holds a sceptre in his hand, and has a veil 
all over his head, which a poet of the lower 
ages (Claudian) calls nubes, as the lighter 
veil of the air and water-nymphs was called 
nimbus. His complexion, as well as his veil, 
should be dark and terrible.”—Mythologists 
pretend that Pluto is the earth, the natural 
powers and faculties of which, are under his 
direction, so that he is monarch not only of 
all riches, which come from thence, and are 
at length swallowed up by it, but likewise of 
the dead ; for as all living things spring from 
the earth, so are they resolved into the prin¬ 
ciples whence they arose. Proserpine is by 
them reputed to be the seed or grain of fruits 
or corn, which must be taken into the earth, 
and hid there before it can be nourished by it. 
Thus much for the physical meaning of the 

fable. 


named Peloutah (from Palat, to free or deliver, 
comes Peloutah, deliverance, which is easily by 
corruption, softened into Pluto) or the deliver¬ 
ance, because they regarded the death of the 
good as a deliverance from evil. This figure 
was represented with a radiant crown, his 
body being entwisted with a serpent, accom- 
panied with the signs of the Zodiac, to signify 
the direction of one sun or solar year. 

PLUTUS, God of Riches. Though Plutus be not 
an infernal god, yet as his name and office 
were similar to Pluto’s, we shall here distin¬ 
guish them, although both were gods of 
riches. Pluto was born of Saturn and Ops, 
or Rhea, and was brother of Jupiter and Nep¬ 
tune ; but Plutus, the god of whom we here 
treat,* was son of Jason or Jasion by Ceres, 
and was brother of Philomelus, according to 
the ancient historian Petellides of Gnossus 
in Crete. This Plutus was blind and lame, 
injudicious and fearful. Being lame, he con¬ 
fers estates but slowly : for want of judgment 
his favours are commonly bestowed on the 
unworthy ; and as he is timorous, so he obliges 
rich men to watch their treasures with fear. 
Plutus is painted with wings, to signify the 
swiftness of his retreat, when he takes his de¬ 
parture. Little more of him remains in story, 
than that he had a daughter named Euriboea; 
unless the comedy of Aristophanes, called by 
his name, be taken into the account. He says 
that this deity, having at first a very clear 
sight, bestowed his favours only on the just and 
good; but that afterwards Jupiter depriving 
him of vision, riches fell indifferently to the 
good and the bad. A design being formed 
for the recovery of his sight, Penia, oi Po¬ 
verty, opposed it, making it appear that Po¬ 
of arts, sciences, and vir 


that 


• ▼ 

Let us now seek its moral import in 

where 


country where it was first produced. 
Pluto was the funeral Osiris of the Egyptians ; 
these people, every year, at an appointed 
season, assembled to mourn over, and offer 
sacrifices for the dead. The image exposed 
to denote the approach of this solemnity was 


verty, is the mistr . 

tues, which would be in danger of perishing 

if all men were rich ; but no credit being 

given to her remonstrance, Plutus recovered 

his sight in the temple of Aesculapius, whence 

the temples and altars of other gods, and 

those of Jupiter himself, were abandoned, the 

whole world sacrificing to Plutus alone. 

PLUV1US, a surname of Jupiter. Under this 
title the Athenians crc6ied a statue to him on 
Mount Hymettus. Trajan’s army, when re¬ 
duced to great extremity, occasioned by an 
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excessive drought, making a vow to Jupiter 
Pluvius, obtained in a moment abundance of 
rain. 

pLYNTERIA; See Plunteria. 

PNOCUS, son of Ixion by Nephele, or a cloud 
resembling Juno. See Ixion. 

PO. See Er id anus. 

PODALIRIUS, son of Aesculapius, brother of 
Machaon, and like him skilled in surgery. He 
was of great use to the Greeks during the siege 
of Troy. See Machaon. 

PODALIRIUS, a Rutilian killed by the shepherd 
Alsus. 

PODARCE, daughter of Danaus. 

PODARCES, the original name of Priam, who, 
when Troy was taken by Hercules, was re¬ 
deemed from captivity by Hesione his sister, 
and thence denominated Priam. 

PODARCES, son of Iphiclus, and brother of Pro- 
tesilaus, who went together against Troy in a 
fleet of forty ships. 

PODARGE, fleet of foot , one of the Harpy es, and 
dam of the two horses of Achilles, begotten by 
the Zephyrs. 

POD ARGUS, charioteer to He 6 tor. 

PODES, an illustrious Trojan, killed by Mene- 
latis. 

POEAS. See Pacas. 

POENA, an ill-disposed goddess. Sec Bcnefl- 
cium . 

POLIAS, or POLIUCHOS, that is, patroness of 
the city, a name of Minerva, under which she 
had a statue at Athens, according to Strabo, 
executed in ivory by the celebrated Phidias.— 
She boi'e likewise the same name in many 
other cities, where she was especially wor¬ 
shipped. 

FOLIEIA, a Grecian festival observed at Thebes 
in honour of Apollo, surnamed Polios, that is, 
gray, because he was represented in that city, 
contrary to the practice of all other places, with 
gray hairs. The victim on this occasion was a 
hull; but it happening once that no bulls could 
be procured, an ox was taken for the purpose 
from a cart, and from that time began the cus¬ 
tom of killing labouring cattle for sacrifice, 
which before was deemed a capital crime. 

dOLI 1 ES, son of Priam and Hecuba, killed by 
Pyrrhus in the presence of his father. 

POLLUX. See Castor and Pollux . 

Pol. II. 4 


POLYBIUS, king of Sicyon. See Adrastus . 

POLYBIUS, king of Corinth, educated the infant 
Oedipus, who was exposed to be devoured by 
wild beasts. See Oedipus. 

POLYBOEA, daughter of Amy clas and Diomede, 
sister to Hyacinthus. 

POLYBOTES, one of the rebel Giants, fleeing 
by sea, came to the isle of Coos, where Neptune 
tearing up part of the land, hurled it at him, 
and formed the isle of Nisyros. 

POLY BUS, one of Penelope’s suitors, slain by 
the Goatherd. 

POLYCAON, son of Butes, married a daughter 
of Hyllus. 

POLYCAON, son of Lelex, who, in return for 
his virtues as their king, received, together with 
Messone, his wife, divine honours from the 
Lacedaemonians. 

POLYCASTE, the youngest daughter of Nestor, 
is said by some to have been married to Tele- 
maclius. 

POLY DAM AS, a celebrated athlete, who set up 
Hercules for his model. He is reported to 
have demolished a lion with his fist, and to 
have been able to stop with his hand a chariot 
in full speed. In a cavern with a party of 
friends, when the rock over them fell, he at¬ 
tempted to catch it in his arms, but was 
crushed by its weight. 

POLY DAM AS, a Trojan born on the same night 
with Hc 6 lor, and only his inferior in valour, 
was killed by Ajax, after having made great 
havock amongst the Greeks. 

POLYDAMAS, son of Antenor by Theano, sis¬ 
ter of Hecuba, married a natural daughter of 
Priam, named Lycaste. Some have accused 
him as the betrayer of his country. 

POLYDAMNA, wife of Thoms, king of Egypt, 
who bestowed on I-Iclcn a certain specific a- 
gainst care and melancholy. To this Milton, 
in his Coin us, has finely adverted. 

POLYDECTES, king of the isle of Seriphos, it 
is said kindly entertained Diana and her son 
Perseus, when thrown upon his coasts. Ac¬ 
cording to some. Poly defies married Danac ; 
and these add, that when Perseus was grown, 
his step-father sent him against the Gorgon 
Medusa, whose head Perseus having cut ofi^ at 
his return turned Polydctftcs, by means of it, 
to a flint. See Acrisius. 

A a 
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POLYDIUS. See Glaucus. I strument of music or other in their hands: 


Also, brother of Abas. See Abas. 

POLYDORA, daughter of Peleus, king of Thes¬ 
saly, by Antigone, daughter of Eurytion. He 
is reported to have married the river-god Sper- 
chius, and to have been by him the mother of 

Mnestheus. 

POLYDORA, daughter of Meleager, king of Ca- 

. lydon, and wife of Protesilaus, killed herself 
in despair, at the death of her husband. She 
is more commonly known as Laodamia. 

Another Polydora, was daughter of Perieres. 

POLYDORUS, son of Cadmus and Hermione, 
and husband of Ny6teis, who bore him Labda- 
cus, the father of Lai us. 

POLYDORUS, son of Hippomedon, was present 
with the Epigoni at the war at Thebes. 

POLYDORUS, youngest son of Priam, who, 
dreading the issue of the Trojan war, sent him 
to Polymestor, or Polynmestor, king of Thrace, 
with a large sum of money, according to the 
third Aeneid. After Troy was destroyed, Po- 
lymnestor, instigated by avarice, killed his 
ward, and Hecuba, the mother of Polydorus, in 
return, tore out his eyes. 

Priam had another son of this name, who was kill¬ 
ed by Achilles. 

POLYGIUS, a surname of Mercury. 

POLYGONUS, son of Proteus and Coronis ; he 
was, together with Telegonus, his brother, put 
to death by Hercules 

POLYHYMNIA, POLYMNEIA, or POLYM- 
NIA, one of the Nine Muses. Her name, 
which is of Greek origin, and signifies much 
singing , seems to have been given her for 
the number of her songs, rather than her 
faithfulness of memory, whence also her secon¬ 
dary name is derived. To Polyhymnia belong¬ 
ed that harmony of voice and gesture which 
gives a perfection to oratory and poetry. Po¬ 
lyhymnia presided over history, or rather rhe¬ 
toric, and is represented with a crown of pearls 
and a white robe, in the aft of extending her 
right hand, as if haranguing, and holding in 
her left a scroll, on which the word Suaderc is 
written ; sometimes, instead of the scroll, she 
appears holding a caducous or sceptre. “ Po¬ 
lyhymnia/* says Mr. Spence, S( is the last of 
those three Muses that arc most commonly 
distinguished by holding some stringed in- 


that in the hand of Polyhymnia is, perhaps, 
what the Romans, after the Greeks, called Bar- 
bitos, and what we have no name for in our 
language: it has a bottom to it very different 
from the testudo and the most common sort of 
lyres ; but/* continues our author, “ as I know 
so little either of the make or names of the 
stringed instruments of the ancients, I shall 
venture no farther on that head.” 

POLYIDIUS, son of Hercules by one of the 
daughters of Thestius. 

POLYIDIUS, a physician, who restored life to 
Glaucus, son of Minos, by applying to his body 
an herb, which he had seen one serpent use to 
revive another. 

POLY ALUS, son of Hercules and Eurybia. 

POLYMEDA, daughter of Autolicus, and by 
Aeson mother of Jason, lived but a few days 
after her husband. 

POL YMEDON, one of the illegitimate offspring 
of Priam. 

POLYMELE, daughter of Phylas, and attendant 
on Diana, was seduced by Mercury, and bore 
him a son. 

Aeolus is said to have had a daughter of the same 
name, seduced by Ulysses. 

POLYMELE. See Affor, Peleus. 

POLYMELUS, a Lycian chieftain, killed by Pa- 

troclus. 

POLYMESTOR, or POLYMNESTOR, king of 
Thrace, and husband of Ilione, eldest daughter 
of Priam. To his care, according to Virgil 
and Ovid, Polydorus, youngest son of Priam 
and Hecuba, was ■ committed. The latter, on 
the destrudtion of Troy, becoming the prize 
of Ulysses, arrived in the Grecian navy in 
Thrace, and being bereaved of all her other 
children, she expected to find her son Polydorus 
safe with Polymestor, but as she was walking 
near the sea side, she espied his body thrown 
up by the waves from the shore ; for Polymes- 
tor, out of covetousness of the gold that had 
been sent along with Polydorus, had murdered 
the youth, and thrown his body into the sea, 
the better to conceal so black a crime. As soon 
as Hecuba understood the horrid deed, she 
procured admission to Polymestor, concealing 
her knowledge of her son’s unhappy fate, undci 
pretence of adding more gold to what she hue 
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given him already. The tyrant, believing the 
pretence, gave her the opportunity of a pri¬ 
vate conversation with him. The enraged 
mother having gained admittance, plucked out 
the monster’s eyes ; and as the Thracians were 
pursuing and throwing stones at her, she was 
transformed into a bitch. 

POLYNICES, son of Oedipus and Jocasta, and 
brother of Eteocles. See Eteocles. 

POLYNOE, one of the Nereides. 

POLYPHEMON : See Procrustes . 

POLYPHEMOS, niece of the sorceress Medea, 
resided at Athens, and was said to have been 
changed to a bird. 

POLYPHEMUS, son of Neptune, a giant who 
like the Cyclops had, but one eye, which was 
placed in his forehead. He kept sheep in the 
island of Sicily, and, like Cacus and Caeculus, 
lived by rapine and murder. Polyphemus was of 
so gigantic a stature, that his very aspedt was 
terrible. He surprised Ulysses and his com¬ 
panions, of whom he devoured four, some au¬ 
thors say six. In the third Aeneid, Virgil 
describes the cave of Polyphemus as large and 
dark, the floor bestrewed with mangled limbs ; 
and represents the monster as gorging him¬ 
self with the flesh and blood of Ulysses’ 
companions. Ulysses having made him drunk, 
with a fire-brand extinguished his sight, and 
by this contrivance effedted his escape. By 
this monster was killed the unhappy Acis, 
favourite of Galatea, with the fragment of a 
rock. See Acis. 

POLYPHEMUS, son of Elatus of Laryssa by 
Hippea, and one of the Argonauts who in¬ 
formed Hercules of the death of Hylas. 

POLYPHONI ES: Of this name were one of 
the Heraclidae, who killed Cresphontes king of 
Messenia, and seized on his crown:—and also 
a Theban leader under Eteocles. 

POLYPOETES, son of Pirithous and Hippo- 
damia, in conjundlion with Leon tens, led the 
Lapithae in forty ships against Troy. 

POLYTECI INUS. See Action. 

POLYTHEISM, the dodtrinc or belief of a 
plurality of gods. The word comes from the 
Greek ttoXu;, much , and S-eo;, Dais. 

POLYXENA, daughter of Priam king of Troy, 

a virgin of extraordinary beauty. Achilles 

*aw her on the walls of the city, fell in love 

3 


with her, and desired to marry her. Priam 
consented ; and they met in the temple of 
Apollo to solemnize the marriage, where Paris 
her brother, concealing himself behind the 
statue of Apollo, shot Achilles with an arrow 
in that part of his foot which alone was vul¬ 
nerable. Troy being taken, the ghost of 
Achilles demanded satisfadtion for the murder, 
and the Grecians appeased it by offering Po- 
lyxena, whom Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, is 
said with his own hands to have sacrificed at 
her father’s tomb. 

POLYXENUS, son of Agasthenes, and one of 
the four leaders of the Epean troops against 
T roy. 

Medea had by Jason a son of the same name. 

POLYXO, priestess of Apollo and nurse of 
Hypsipyle queen of the Amazons. 

POLYXO, wife of Tleopolemus king of the 
Rhodians, to whom on the death of her hus¬ 
band, Helena flew for protedtion. See Helena. 

POLYXO, one of the Atlantides. Also the 
wives of Danaus, and of Nydteus were so cal¬ 
led. 

POMONA. See Vertumnus . 

POMPEON DAIMONOS HEORTE, a Grecian 
festival mentioned by Hesychius. There was 
an image at this solemnity called by a peculiar 
name Stcimnaiiaion. 

POMPILUS, an Ionian fisherman, who whilst 
he was transporting Ocyroe, daughter of 
Chesias, to Miletus, had his boat turned into 
a rock, and was himself suddenly changed 
into the fish of his name, whilst the god, who 
was enamoured of Ocyroe, bore her away in 
triumph. 

PONTEUS, one of the competitors in the 
eighth Odyssey. 

PONT I A, from Pontus, u surname of Venus, 
at Her mi one. 

PONTIFEX. See Pontifices . 

PONT1FICES. There are but two accounts of 

the derivation of the name of the Pontifices, 

and both very uncertain; either from pons 

and faccre, because they first built the Sub- 

lician bridge at Rome, and had the care of its 

repair ; or from posse and facerc, where facerc 

must signify the same as ojferre and sacrjficare ; 

to ojfer or sacrifice. The first of these is the 

most probable opinion, ancl yet Plutarch calls 

Aa2 
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it absurd. At the first institution of the 
Pontifices by Numa, the number was confined 
to four, who were constantly chosen out of the 
nobility until the year of Rome 454, when 
five more were ordered to be added from the 
commons, at the same time that the Au¬ 
gurs received the like addition: and as the 
Augurs had a college, so the Pontifices were 
incorporated also. To each of these com¬ 
munities seven members were added byScylla; 
so that of the fifteen to which their number 
amounted, the first bore the name of Pontifices 
Majores, and the rest of Pontifices Minores. 
The offices of the Pontifices were to give 
judgment in all causes relating to religion ; to 
enquire into the lives and manners of the in¬ 
ferior priests ; and to punish them if they saw 
occasion ; to prescribe rules for public worship, 
to regulate the feasts, sacrifices, and all other 
sacred institutions. Tully, in his oration to 
them, for his house, tells them that the honour 
and safety of the commonwealth, the liberty of 
the people, the houses and fortunes of the 
citizens, the very gods themselves were all in¬ 
trusted to their care, and depended wholly on 
their wisdom and management. The Ponti¬ 
fices appointed the funds for the expences of 
temples, festivals, and oblations ; they regu¬ 
lated funeral pomps, and fixed the time of 
mourning. They were honoured with all the 
distinctions annexed to the supreme magis¬ 
tracy ; Apparatorcs , Scribac 3 and Pracconcs , 
always attended them. Their usual habit 
was the pretexta, or robe embroidered with 
purple ; and they had the honour of the cu- 
rule chair. Their dignity was enjoyed during 
life, unless convidted of some notorious crime, 
in which case they were degraded from office ; 
and they were exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the senate and people in civil and criminal 
affairs. The Pont if ex Max wins, or superin- 
tendant of the Pontifices, was one of the most 
honourable offices in the commonwealth.— 
Numa, when he instituted the order, in¬ 
vested himself with this dignity.-Fcstus 

calls this high priest the judge and ar¬ 
bitrator of divine and human affairs. Upon 
this account all the emperors, after the ex¬ 
amples of Julius Caesar and Augustus, either 
actually took upon them the office., or at least 


used the name. The Pontifex Maximus 
was not allowed to go out of Italy, though 
this was dispensed with in Julius Caesar 
Whenever he attended a funeral, a veil was 
put between him and the funeral bed, for 
it was esteemed a kind of profanation for him 
to see a dead body. It was he who pre- 
scribed the ceremonies of the gods, who com¬ 
posed the rituals, and directed the vestals : he 
consecrated the statues of the gods, before 
they were placed in the temples ; and blessed 
the figures of some of Jupiter’s thunderbolts, to 
preserve the people from harms. He also di¬ 
gested the history or annals of every year. 
The manner of his consecration was very ex¬ 
traordinary ; he was let down, dressed in sacer¬ 
dotal vestments into a pit covered with a 
plank bored full of holes; they next placed a 
bull on the plank, and having cut its throat, 
the blood poured through the holes into the 
pit, and the priest received it on his head, 
eyes, nose, ears, &c. He was then taken out, 
while covered with blood, and saluted Pontifex 
Maximus, which title was retained even by 
some of the Christian emperors, till Gratian, 
as we learn from Zozimus, absolutely refused 
it. Polydore Vergil does not question but that 
this was an infallible omen of the authority 
' which the bishop of Rome enjoys to this day 
under the name of Pontifex Maximus. 

PONTONOUS, an attendant of the court of 
Alcinous. 

POPAE, certain inferior priests so called, em¬ 
ployed in the sacrifices of the ancients, whose 
office, it is said, was to bring the vidlim to 
the altar, to tic it, and cut its throat. They 
were half naked, the sleeves of their garments 
being tucked up, and their skirts short and 
gathered about the waist. Suetonius, in re¬ 
presenting the cruelty of Caligula, who killed 
men in sport, says, he beat out the brains of 
one .of the Popae as he was officiating at the 
altar. He calls him Cultrarius, from the knile 
with which he cut the throat of the vi&ini. 

POPLIFUGIUM, the flight of the people, an ancient 
Roman festival observed on the nones of July, 
in memory of the death of Romulus, who having 
assembled the people in an open plain, a sudden 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain overtook 
them, at which they were so affrighted that 
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they fled different ways in great confusion ; 
but when the tempest was over they returned 
to the place of assembly, and were informed 
that Romulus had been carried up into heaven 
during the storm, and in the sight of the se¬ 
nators, who remained with him. 

POPULONA, POPULONIA, or POPULOSA, 
names of Juno, either on account of the play¬ 
ers put up to her by the people, or because 
procreation peoples the world. 

PORPHYRION or PORPHYRIS, one of the 
rebel giants, attempting the chastity of Juno, 
was slain by Jupiter and Hercules. 

PORRIMA, an attendant on Carmen te, when 
she came from Arcadia. 


PORSYMNA, daughter of the river Asterion, 
said by some, to be one of the nurses of Juno. 

PORTHMEUS, a name of Charon, the infernal 
boatman. 

PORTUMNALIA, a Roman festival in honour 
ofPortumnus, celebrated on the 17th of August. 

PORTUMNUS, or PORTUNUS, a name of 
the sea-god Palaemon among the Romans. 

PORUS, is said to have been considered both as 
the god of counsel and of plenty. He is repre¬ 
sented as the son of Metis, or Prudence, and the 
father of Cupid. 

POSEIDON, the name of Neptune among the 
Greeks, because he so binds our feet, that we 
are not able to walk within his dominions, that 
is, on the water. 

POSEIDONIA, orPOSEIDIA, a Grecian festi¬ 
val in honour of Poseidon, or Neptune, to 
whom also they offered a solemn sacrifice, call¬ 
ed Oncilion. 

POSTI1UMIA, a vestal virgin, accused of adul¬ 
tly, but acquitted. 

POSTVORTA. See Anicvoria . 

POTAMIDES, Nymphs inhabiting rivers; the 
same with the Nymphs called Fluviaks . 

POTIIOS, a divinity amongst the Samothracians. 

POT IN A, tutelar goddess of infants. She gave 
the young ones drink. 

POT ITU. Sec Pinarii. 


POVERTY. 

vorty and 


The people of Gadara made Po- 
Art goddesses, because the first 


whets the wit for the discovery of the other. 
Plautus, in the prologue to the comedy of Ti- 
ivmeus, makes Poverty daughter of Do hi Mich c- 
ry. Pctronius makes Poverty sister of Pru- 


PRA 

dence ; and Ovid hints at a disgraceful pi6ture 
of her following the triumphal chariot of Cupid, 
with her hands tied behind, as one of his slaves. 

PRAEDATOR, name of Jupiter, because in all 
vidtorics part of the spoils were sacred to him ; 
hence, at Rome there was a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter Praedator, or th e plunderer. 

PRAENESTE. See Oracle of Fortune. 

PRAENESTINA, title of Fortune. 

PRAEPS, a name of Vi6tory, to denote its swift¬ 
ness. 

PRAESALTOR, among the Romans, an appel¬ 
lation given to the chief dire<5tor of the Salii. 
He was so called from dancing at the head of 
the Salii, priests of Mars. 

PR AES I Cl A, those parts of the entrails of sacri¬ 
fices which were cut olfi, and offered to the 
gods. 

PltAESTITES, the Genii so called, because they 
are supposed to preside over the management 
of all things. 

PRAETIDES. See Prod ides. 

PRAETUS, orPROETUS, king of Argos, whom 
Perseus turned into stone, by shewing him the 
head of the Gorgon Medusa. His daughters, 
called from him Proetides, for preferring them¬ 
selves to Juno in beauty, were stricken with 
madness, and fancied themselves to be cows. 
They were at length, however, cured by Me- 
lam pus. 

PRAXID1CE, a goddess whose office it was to 
prescribe the just bounds of mens’ a6tions. She 
was the same with Alalcomene, daughter of 
Ogyges, chief of the Praxidician goddesses.-— 
See Praxidician Goddesses , Alalcomene . 

PRAXIDICIAN GODDESSES, were Alalco- 
mcnc, Aulis, and Thalsinia, daughters of Ogy¬ 
ges and Thebe. These, after their death, were 
worshipped as divinities, and peculiar lion ours 
were paid to Alalcomene, tlie mo,ft celebrated 
of the three, to whom Menelaus ci l e6ted a tem¬ 
ple. See Alalcomene. 

PRAXIS, a surname of Venus at Mcgara. 

PRAXITHEA, daughter of Phrasimus and Dio- 
gcnca, was the wife of Ercchtheus, and by him 
mother of three sons, Cccrops, Pandarus, and 
Motion, and four daughters. Proem, Crcusa, 
Chthonia and Orithya. 

Ercdflhcus had a daughter also of the same name, 
who was sacrificed in obedience to an oracle. 
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Thestius likewise had a daughter named Praxi- | the contrary, because the infernal gods were 
thea, who bore several children by Hercules. supposed to have their habitation beneath the 

PRAYER. Prayer has been common to all re- j earth, it was usual to pray to them with hands 

ligions, nations, and ages. The piety of the pointed downwards. They turned their faces 

ancient Greeks, and the honourable opinion to the east when they prayed to the gods, and 

they entertained of their deities, is in nothing to the west when they addressed themselves to 

more manifest than in the continual prayers the heroes or demi-gods. They who fled to 

and supplications they made to them. We the gods for refuge or help, used first to crown 

are told by Plato, that at the rising both of the the altars with garlands, and then make known 

sun and moon one might every where behold their requests. It was also usual for them to take 

the Greeks, as well in prosperity as in affliction* I hold of the altars. It was a common opinion,that 
prostrating themselves, and pouring forth sup- their prayers were more prevalent and successful 

plications. The Lacedemonians had a peculiar when offered up in a barbarous and unknown 

sort of prayer, for they never used either in language ; the reason assigned for which was, 

their public or private devotions, to make any that the first and native languages of mankind, 

other request, than that the gods would grant though barbarous and uncouth, yet consisted 

what was honourable and good. The Athcni- I of words and names more agieeable to nature, 

ans, in their prayers, used to desire prospe- If they obtained their request, and if that were 

rity for themselves and the Chians; and at the of consequence, they presented to the god 

feast of the Panathanaea, the public cryer ini- some rich gift, or offered sacrifice : sometimes 

plored the blessing of the gods upon the Athe- the favour received was registeied in the 

nians and Plataneans. Several ceremonies at- temple, as a memorial of the goodness of the 

tended the manner of their supplicating the god. Their prayers or supplications to gods 

gods. The petitioners were usually crowned and men were made in the same manner: 

with garlands, and carried boughs of laurel with the boughs they carried in their hands, 

or olive in their hands ; laurel being an emblem if they w ere doubtful whether they should pre- 

of success or vidlory, and olive of peace or vail or not, it was usual to touch the knees of 

good will. With these boughs they touched the statue or man to whom they addressed 

the knees or head of the statue to whicliYhey themselves ; if they had hopes they touched 

addressed themselves : sometimes they pro- his right hand, but never the left, for that: 

strated themselves at the entrance of the tern- they thought ominous ; if they were confident 

pies, and kissed the sacred threshold. Ano- of success they rose as high as his chin 01 

ther manner of supplicating was, by pulling cheeks, then touched his head, because it is the 

the hairs off their heads, and offering them to principle and most honourable member in the 

the deity: after this manner Agamemnon pre- human frame, as Eustathius thinks, or be- 

sented himself before Jupiter when Heftor bad cause they would have the personage give his 

overthrown the Greeks. The postures they consent to their petitions by a nod. le 

used were different: sometimes they prayed hand they touched as the instrument of adfion; 

standing, sometimes sitting, but most com- the knees, because they desired the sou o tie 

monly kneeling, that position being expressive person should bend. Sometimes they kisscc 

of the greatest humility: prostration was al- the hands and knees; but if the petitioner 

most as frequent as kneeling, of which the were very fearful, and the persons to w 10 m 

poets furnish innumerable examples before the they addressed themselves of very great qua- 

images, altars, and thresholds of the temples. lity, they bowed so low as to kiss their feet. 

It was also an usual gesture in praying, to lift Sometimes they kissed their own hands, anc 

up their hands towards the heavens ; and when with them touched the person. So genera y 

they lay prostrate, or kneeled upon the earth, was this custom of kissing practised by sup* 

it was customary to beat it with their hands. plicants, that Eustathius thinks the word 

They who prayed to the deities of the sea, to adore > was derived from hmw, wluci 

stretched forth their hands towards the sea: on I signifies to hiss. Prayer being ended, they 

► 
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lifted up their hand and kissed it, which custom 
was also practised by the Romans whenever 
they passed by a temple, and was accounted 
a sort of veneration. The safest place for a 
petitioner either to gods or men, next to the 
temples and altars, was the hearth, whither 
they presently ran, when they came to any 
strange place either when travelling or in ba¬ 
nishment, as being the altar of Vesta and the 
household gods. When they had once seated 
themselves there on the ashes, in a mournful 
posture, and with a dejected countenance, 
they had no occasion, nor was it customary, 
to open their mouths; since such actions in¬ 
dicated the want and calamity of the sup¬ 
plicant more movingly than a thousand 
orations. W hat has been said concerning the 
prayers of the ancient Greeks may be applied 
likewise to the Romans, who as they worship¬ 
ped the same gods, used the same supplicatory 
rites. • 

PERUGENES, son of Agenor. 

PRI AM IDES, the patronymic of Paris, HeCtor, 
and Deiphobus, and of the race of Priam in 
general. 

PRIAMUS, or PRIAM, king of Troy, whose 
original name was Podarces, was son of Lao- 
medon. He married Hecuba, daughter of 
Dymas king of Thrace, according to Homer, 
or of Cisseus king of the same country, accord¬ 
ing to Virgil. By her he had nineteen chil¬ 
dren, and among the rest Paris, who occasion¬ 
ed the ruin of Troy by the rape of Helena; 
and of Hedtor, the defender of Troy and the 
Trojan name. Some accounts say, that after 
Troy was sacked, Priam was carried into 
Greece by Hercules, that he was afterwards 
ransomed, on which he obtained the name of 
Priam, a Greek word signifying ransomed ; 
and that at his return he rebuilt Ilium, and 
extended the bounds of the kingdom of Troy 
which became very flourishing under his reign ; 
but most authors are of opinion that Hercules 
was not present at the siege of Troy, that hero 
being dead; and Philo6tctcs also, who shewed 
the Greeks his burial-place, used his arrows 
in that war, and killed Paris with one of them; 
Priam therefore could not be carried by Her¬ 
cules into Greece. The received opinion is, 
that on the sacking of Troy, Priam was killed 
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by Pyrrhus son of Achilles, at the foot of 
an altar, where he had taken refuge, after 
a reign of fifty-two years. The Greeks 
have few stories more ancient than that 
of the Trojan war. Appian assures us, 
that Carthage was built fifty years after the 
destruction of Troy, and seven hundred years 
after it was built, the Romans took from the 
Carthaginians Sicily, and soon after it Sardi¬ 
nia, in the first Punic war: Now, as the Romans 
did not take Sicily and Sardinia from the Car¬ 
thaginians before the end of the first Punic 
war, in the year of Rome 513, which is from 
the creation of the world 3710, before the birth 
of Christ 240 years; if thence we reckon 750 
years backwards, then the destruction of Troy, 
according to Appian, happened in the year of 
the world 2960, which is the thirty-second 
year of Solomon, king of Judah and Israel. 
That this was the time of the ruin of Troy, or 
near it, seems clear from the testimony of 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, a learned 
Christian in the second century, who gives it 
as his opinion, that the Trojan war happened 
much about the time of Solomon^ building the 
temple of Jerusalem. Tatian, the Assyrian, a 
learned author of the same, age, and Clemens, 
of Alexandria, who wrote about the beginning 
of the third century, are of the same opinion. 
Du Pin, Raleigh, and others, place the date of 
the Trojan war higher. This being determin¬ 
ed, it will be easier to settle the fabulous ages 
of Greece.’ According to Clemens Alcxan- 
drinus, from the government of Moses to the 
inundation of Deucalion, and the destruction 
of Phaeton in the time of Crotopus, are reckon¬ 
ed four generations, three generations making 
up one hundred years: from the deluge or in¬ 
undation of Deucalion to the burning of Ida, 
the invention of iron, and the Idaei DaCtyli, 
are seventy-three years, as affirmed by Tlira- 
syllus: from the burning of Ida to the rape 
of Ganymcdcs, sixty-five years : thence to the 
expedition of Perseus, when Sisyphus or Glau- 
cias instituted the Isthmian games for Meliccr- 
tea, fifteen years: from the expedition of Per¬ 
seus to the taking of Troy, thirty.four years : 
thence to the sailing of the Argonauts, sixty- 
four years: thence to Theseus and the Mino¬ 
taur, thirty-three years: thence to the Seven 
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who overcame the Thebans, ten years : to the 
Olympic wrestling, instituted by Hercules for 
Pelops, three years : to the expedition of the 
Amazons against Athens, and the lapc of He¬ 
lena by Theseus, ten years : thence to the tran¬ 
slation of Hercules, eleven years: thence to 
the rape of Helena by Paris, four years: thence 
to the taking of Troy, supposing the siege to 
have commenced at or near the time of that 
rape, ten years: from the taking of Troy to 
the descent of Aeneas and his building Lavini- 
um, ten years i to the government of Ascanius, 
eight years: to the descent of the Heraclidae, 
sixty-one years: to the first Olympiad, insti¬ 
tuted by Iphitus, eight years. By this calcu¬ 
lation of Clemens, we may observe, that Troy 
was twice taken, and that the latter siege is 
that described by Homer; which siege will fall 
below the time of Solomon’s building the tem¬ 
ple, if the government of Moses, here stated, 
began about twenty years before his death : 
and perhaps the taking of Troy at two diffe¬ 
rent periods, has created the disagreement 
between authors concerning that event. It 
may be observed, that Sir Isaac Newton has 
placed these occurrences later than in this ac¬ 
count. 

PRIAMUS, son ofPolites,and grandson ofPriam, 
mentioned in the Aeneid. 

PRIAPEIA, a Grecian festival in honour of Pri- 

apus. 

PRIAPUS, is said by some to have been the son 
of Bacchus and Nais, or, as others will have it, 
of Chionc ; but the generality of authors agree, 
that he was son of Bacchus and Venus. This 
goddess having met the god of wine on his re¬ 
turn from his Indian expedition. Priapus was 
born at Lampsacus, a city of Mysia, at the 
mouth of the Hellespont, but in so deformed a 
state, that his mother, through shame, abandon¬ 
ed him ; for Juno, pretending to offer her assis¬ 
tance, but hating whatever might descend from 
Semelc by Jupiter, her husband, spoilt the in¬ 
fant in his birth. Having given him the name 
of Priapus, his mother left him at Lampsacus, 
where he was educated. On his growing up 
to maturity, the inhabitants of the place ba¬ 
nished him their territories, on account of his 
vicious habits; but being soon after visited 
with an epidemical disease, theLampsacans con¬ 


sulted the oracle of Dodona, and Priapus was 
in consequence recalled. Some, however, re¬ 
port, that it was at the intervention of the 
women, that their husbands had recalled him, 
Temples were eredted to Priapus as the tu¬ 
telar deity of vineyards and gardens, to defend 
them from thieves and from birds. To this 
god the inhabitants of Lampsacus used to sa¬ 
crifice an ass, the reason of which is given in 
the following story by Ovid. Cybele, having in- 
vited the gods to an entertainment, they drank 
plentifully till late in the night, after which, in 

their rambles on hTount Ida, some laid them- 

« 

selves down to sleep, among whom was the 
goddess Vesta. Priapus finding her asleep, 
and alone, was disposed to attempt her; but 
the ass of Silenus braying at the instant, the 
goddess started up and frustrated his purpose. 
Hence the ass was thought a. proper sacrifice 
to this obscene god. The nymph Lotis flying 
from him, was changed into the Lotus-tree, 
whose fruit is said to be so pleasant, as that 
whoever tastes it, loses all remembrance of 
his country. Besides the more common name 
of Priapus, this deity was also called Avistu- 
por. Bonus Deus, Hellespontiacus, Fascinum, 
and Phallus. Priapus is usually represented 
naked and obscene, with a stern countenance, 
matted hair, crowned with garden herbs, and 
holding a wooden sword, or scythe, whilst his 
body terminates in a shapeless trunk. His 
figures are generaly eredted in gardens and 
orchards to serve as a scarecrow. “ Pda* 
pus,” says Mr. Spence, “ held a pruning- 
hook in his hands, when he had hands, for 
he was sometimes nothing more than a 
mere log of wood, as Martial, somewhere hu¬ 
mourously calls him. Indeed the Roman 
poets in general seem to have looked on Pria¬ 
pus as a ridiculous god, and are all ready c* 
nough either to despise or abuse him. His 
business was to drive away the birds, and guard 
the fruit from thieves, whence in some of Ms 
figures he had a lap full of fruit before him. 
Trimalchio, in his ridiculous icats describe* 
by Petronius, had a figure of this god to hold 
up all his desert: it was made of paste, and, as 
Horace observes on another occasion, that ie 
owed all his divinity to the carpenter. Vctvo- 
nius seems to hint that he was wholly oolige 
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for it to the pastry-cook in this.” Some niy- 
thoiogistsmiake the birth of Priapus allude to 
that radical moisture which supports ' all ve¬ 
getable productions, and which is produced 
by Bacchus and Venus, that is, the solar heat, 
and the fluid, whence Venus is said to spring. 
Some affirm that Priapus was the same with 
the Baal, of the' Phoenicians, mentioned in 
Scripture. It may be inferred from the sacred 
writings that king Asa-dethroned his mother 
Maachah, because she had consecrated a grove 
to Priapus, and presided at his sacrifices. 

PRIESTS, the ministers of religion in all ages 
and countries ; but this article relates to those 
only of the Pagan world. Among the ancient 
Greeks the dignity of the priesthood was es¬ 
teemed so great in most of their cities and 
especially at Athens, as to be joined with that 
of the civil magistrate: thus Anius in Virgil, 
was king of Delos and priest of Apollo. In 
Egypt, the kings were all priests; and if any 
one who was not of the royal family usurped 
the kingdom, he was obliged to be consecrated 
to the priesthood, before he could ascend the 
throne. At Sparta, the kings immediately 
on their promotion took upon them the two 
priesthoods of the Heavenly and the Lacedemo-. 
nian Jupiter, and all the sacrifices for the safety 
of the commonwealth were offered by them only. 
Besides these royal priests there were others 
taken from the body of the people, and con¬ 
secrated to the service of religion : these were 
all accounted the ministers of the gods, and 
by them commissioned to dispense their favours 
to mankind: hence, though on some occasions, 
it was not unlawful for other men to offer sa¬ 
crifices ; yet when any public calamity was to 
he averted, or any great and uncommon bles¬ 
sing obtained, it was necessary to have re¬ 
course to the priests: thus, the pestilence 
could not be removed from the Grecian, army 
till they carried an hecatomb to Chrises, priest 
of Apollo,. Whoever was admitted to this of¬ 
fice, it was necessary he should be sound and 
perfect in all his members, it being thought a 
dishonour to the gods to be served by any one 
that was maimed, or any other way imperfeft; 
and therefore at Athens, before their consecra¬ 
tion, they were examined whether they were 

perfect, having neither deleft, nor super- 
Vol.II. ' w, 1 


fluity.. They were likewise obliged to be up¬ 
right in mind,, as well as perfeft in body ; to 
live chastely and temperately, abstaining from 
those pleasures which were allowed to other 
men. Some were such rigid observers of chas¬ 
tity, that they dismembered themselves, as the 
priests of Cybele at Samos are said to have 
• done. The Hierophantae, after their admis¬ 
sion, weakened their natural vigour by drink- 
. ing the juice of hemlock; and by strewing 
the herb agnus castus, which was,thought an 
enemy to generation, under their bed-clothes. 
But though most of them were obliged to strift 
chastity and temperance, yet there are instan¬ 
ces of married priests among the Greeks: such 
was Chryses, priest of Apollo, whose daughter 
Chryseis Agamemnon ravished. It is not 
easy to give ari exaft account of the diffe¬ 
rent orders of priests among the Greeks, for 
not only every god had several sorts of priests 
consecrated to him, but even the priests of the 
same god were different, according to the di¬ 
versity of places and circumstances: besides, 
such a detail is the more unnecessary in this 
place, as the priests of the different deities are 
mentioned in this work in their order. How¬ 
ever, in every place they seem to have had an 
high-priest, whose office it was to superintend 
the rest, and execute the more sacred rites and 
mysteries of religion. Among the Opuntians 
there were two chief-priests, one belonging to 
The celestial gods, the other to the demi-gods. 
At Athens, almost every god had a chief 
priestas the Dadouchus over the priests of 
Hercules, and the Stephanophorus over those 
of Minerva. The Delphians had five chief 

i 

priests ; these were called o<rm, holy, and the 
chief, who presided at sacrifices, OtruoTsp,purifier, 
one that makes holy, and another who had the 
care of the oracle, called A <perup, a surname 
given by Homer to Apollo, and signifying one 
that gives oracles . Another holy order was 
that of the Paras it i, whose, office it was to 
gather from the husbandmen the corn allotted 
for public sacrifice. It was at last an office 
of great honour, the Parasiti, by the ancient 
laws, being reckoned among the chief magis¬ 
trates. In every village of the Athenians they 
- maintained these priests at- the public change ; 

but afterwards, to caseThe. commonwealth 1 of 
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this burden, the wealthier sort were obliged | ed on a traveller who was tall, he consigned 

to entertain them at their own tables, whence I him to one of his short beds, lopping off so 

the word Parasiti, in later times, has been put I much of him as exceeded the length of the stead; 

for a flatterer, who, for the* sake of a dinner, I but, if his guest were short, a long bed was 

conforms to every one’s humour. The K*- pre/ided him, and his limbs, by help of a ma. 

•uxk?, or public criers , 'assisted also at the sacri- I chine, were stretched to its length. Hence the 

flees. Homer represents them conducing the I name of Procrustes, signifying one who draws 

vidtim along the streets ; he also calls them out or extends by force or violence.” Theseus 

messengers of the gods , because they gave public put this tyrant to death by the same expedient 

notice when the festivals were to be celebrated, I which he used for the destruction of others: 

and commanded silence at the beginning of a mode of retaliation copied from Hercules, 

the holy rites. TheN*wxopot were employed in PRODROMIA, or (Tver the vestible y an epithet a- 
cleaning and adorning the temples. These scribed to Juno by Pausanias. 
were the most general orders of priests among I PROEROSIA, among the Greeks, sacrifices offer, 
the Greeks. Others there were appropriated ed before seed-time to Ceres. The first insti- 

to certain deities, and sometimes to* certain tution of them was by command of one Authias, 

feasts, others who attended the oracles, &c. a prophet, who declared that this was the only 

the most remarkable of whom are mentioned I method to appease the irritated goddess, by 

under distinCt articles, as are the several or-1 whom the whole of Greece had been afflicted 
ders of priests among the Romans. I with a grievous famine. 

PRIMIGENIA, name of Fortune among the I PROETIDES, oh PRAETIDES, the three 
Romans, because both the city and empire re- I daughters of Praetus, king of Argos, Iphia- 
ceived their origin from her. I nassa, Iphione, and Lysippe. These ladies 

PRIVATA, or PROPRIA, names of Fortune, boasting superior charms to those of Juno, were 

under which, with that of Primigenia, she had I stricken with madness, and imagined them- 

a chapel in the court, ereCted to her by Servius I selves cows; but being afterwards cured by 

Tullus, which that prince used so familiarly, Melampus, Iphianassa was given him in mar- 

that she was thought to descend through a win- riage. See Melampus . 

dow into his house. I PROETUS. See Praetus. 

PRIVERNUS, a chief in the Aeneid, slain by PROGNE, daughter of Pandion, king of Athens, 
Capys. sister of Philomela, wife of Tereus, king of 

PROCHARISTERIA, a solemn sacrifice which I Thrace, and mother of Itys, was changed into 

the Athenians annually offered to Minerva, I a swallow. See Itys 9 Philomela. 
when the spring first began to appear. PROLOG I A, a Grecian festival, celebrate y 

PROCLE A, daughter of Clytius, and wife of Cyc- I the inhabitants ot Laconia before they ga lere 

nus, son of Neptune. I their fruits. . , _ , 

PROCLYSTIUS, a title of Neptune, who had a PROMACHIA, a festival in which the Lacede- 

temple in Arcadia, by the name of Proclystius, monians crowned themselves with reeds. 

or the Overflower, because, at Juno’s request, I PROMACHUS, one of the Epigoni, and son 

he delivered the country from an inunda- . Parthenopaeus. , 

tion. I Also, a Grecian chieftain, mentioned in the lliao, 

PROCNE. See Progne . as slain by Acamas. 

PROCRIS, daughter ofHyphilus, or, as some say. Also, a son of Aeson, killed by Peleas. 
of Erechtheus, king of Athens, and wife of Ceph- I PROMEN AEA, priestess of the temple at a- 
alus. Sec Cepbalus . dona, who communicated to Herodotus the in* 

PROCRUSTES, otherwise called Darnastes, was I telligence, that two doves had flown ron\ 

a tyrant of Attica, whom Theseus slew. Hygi- Thebes in Egypt, for the purpose of de lve g 

nus has very well described tlic malicious wick- oracles, one at Dodone, and the other in w 

edness of this giant. t( Pic had,” says this au- temple of Jupiter Ammon. # , 

thor, “ beds of several sizes, and when he light-1 PROMETHEIA, an Athenian solemnity, c 
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brated in honour of Prometheus, with torch- 
races, in remembrance of his being the first who 

taught men the use of fire. 

PROMETHEUS, was son of Japetus, but it is 
doubtful whether his mother were Asia, Asope, 
or Themis. Prometheus became remarkable 
by being the obje<5t of Jupiter’s resentment, the 
occasion of which is variously related. Some 
say, that Prometheus having sacrificed two 
bulls to that deity, put .the flesh of both in one 
skin, and the bones in another, and gave the 
god his choice, whose wisdom for once failing 
him, or, as others imagine, that he might take 
just occasion of anger for the intended trick, 
pitched upon the worst. Jupiter, incensed at 
the imposition, took away fire from the earth, 
till Prometheus, by the assistance of Minerva, 
stole into heaven, and lighting a stick at the 
chariot of the Sun, recovered the blessing, and 
again brought it down to mankind. Others, 
as the cause of Jupiter’s anger, report, that 
Prometheus, who was a great artist, had form¬ 
ed a man from clay, of such exquisite workman¬ 
ship, that Pallas, charmed with his ingenuity, 
offered him whatever in heaven could contri¬ 
bute to complete his design ; and for this end 
carried him with her to the celestial mansions, 
where Prometheus concealed in a ferula some 
of the fire of the Sun’s chariot-wheel, and used 
it to animate his image. Others relate, that 
the crime was not enlivening a man of clay, 
but the formation of woman. . But, in whatever 
the crime consisted, Jupiter bestowed on him 
Pandora for his punishment.. £S ee Pandora *2 
Prometheus, however, escaping the evil which 
the god designed him, and Jupiter not being 
appeased. Mercury and Vulcan were dispatch¬ 
ed by him to seize Prometheus, and chain him 
on Mount Caucasus, where a vulture, the off¬ 
spring of Typhon and Echidna, was commis¬ 
sioned to prey upon hia liver, which, that his 
torment might be endless, was constantly re¬ 
newed by night in proportion to its decrease 
by day ; but the vulture being soon destroyed 
by Hercules, Prometheus was released,— 
Others say, that Jupiter restored Prometheus 
to freedom, for discovering the conspiracy of 
Saturn, his father, and dissuading his intended 
marriage with Thetis. Nicander, to this fable 

of Prometheus, adds an additional one. He tells 

3 


us, that when mankind had received the fire 
from Prometheus, some ungrateful men dis¬ 
covered the theft to Jupiter, who rewarded 
them with the gift of perpetual youth. This 
present they put on the back of an ass, which 
stopping at a fountain to quench his thirst, 
was prevented by a water-snake which would 
not suffer him to drink till he gave him his 
burden : hence the serpent renews his youth 
upon changing his skin. PrometheUs was es¬ 
teemed the inventor of many useful arts. He 
made man of the mixture and temperament of 
all the elements, gave him strength of body, 
vigour of mind, and the peculiar qualities of 
all creatures, as the craft of the fox, the courage 
of the lion, &c. to adorn his composition: by 
man the earth began to be cultivated, whereas 
before, when there were none but deities in 
existence, the whole surface of it covered with 
fens and with forests, lay entirely negle6led. 
Having discovered a multitude of arts, Pro¬ 
metheus invented letters, as the means of per¬ 
petuating them, and as an assistant to Memory, 
the mother of the Muses. -He first yoked oxen, 
joined horses to chariots, and set sails to ship¬ 
ping ; so that he might be said, in some mea¬ 
sure, to have made mankind out of clay, since 
he brought those noble faculties of man into 
a6tion, which before had lain concealed, and 
depressed by inert matter. Prometheus is fa¬ 
bled to have been more ancient than Vulcan ; 
and although some ascribe the discovery of fire 
toPhoroneus, whose image was placed in the 
temple of Apollo at Corinth, in the posture of 
eliciting it, yet Prometheus was inventor of 
many things that could not be perfected with¬ 
out so necessary an element; for he discovered 
the use of metals, and the composition of me¬ 
dicines, which required its intervention. The 
interpretation of dreams, all sorts of augury 
And divination, he is said to have been master 
of, and to him the rites observed in sacrificing 
are ascribed. Prometheus had an altar in the 
academy of Athens in common with Vulcan 
and Pallas. In his statues he holds a sceptre 
in the right hand. Several explications have 
been given of this fable. Prometheus, whose 
name is derived from a Greek word, signifying 
foresight and providence, was conspicuous for 

that quality; and because he reduced mankind 

Bb 2 
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before rude and savage, to a state of culture 
and improvement, he was feigned to have made 
them from clay : being a diligent observer of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies from Mount 
Caucasus, it was fabled, that he was chained 
there: having discovered the method of strik¬ 
ing fire from the flint, or, perhaps, the nature 
of lighting, it was pretended,, that he stole 

• fire from the gods: and, because he applied 
himself to study with intenseness, , they imagin¬ 
ed that a vulture preyed continually on his 
liver. There is another solution of this fable 
analogous to the preceding. According to 
Pliny, Prometheus was the first who instituted 
sacrifices, and this gave rjse to the story of the 
two bulls sacrificed to Jupiter. Being expelled 
his dominions by that god* he fled to Scythia, 
where he retired to Mount Caucasus, either to 
make astronomical calculations, or to indulge 
his melancholy for the loss of :his' dominions, 
which occasioned the fable of the vulture-or 
eagle feeding on his liver. : As he was the first 
inventor of forging metals by fire, he was said 
to have stolen that element from heaven: and, 
as the first introduction of agriculture and na¬ 
vigation had been ascribed to him, he was. ce¬ 
lebrated afc forming a living man from an ina~ 
nimate substance. Some authors imagine Pro¬ 
metheus to be the same with Noah. The learn- 

+ 

ed Bochart supposes him to-be Magog; Each 
opinion is supported by arguments which do 
not want the shew of probability. 

PROMETHIS and PROMETIDES, patrony- 
micks of the descendants of Prometheus. 

PROMEUS, a Dolian leader, vanquished by Idas 
the Argonaut, brother of Lynceus. 

PRONAX, son of Talaus and Lysimache, and 
brother of Adrastus, king of Argos. 

PRONO, an idol of the ancient Sclavonians. It 
was a statue erected on a column, holding in 
one hand a plowshare, the test of innocence, 
and in the other a spear, together with a stand¬ 
ard : its head was crowned, its ears prominent, 
and under one of its feet hung a little bell.- 
The priest of this idol was called Miche. Ge- 
rold, bishop of Aldenburg, demolished the 
idol, and cut down with his own hand the grove 
in which it was worshipped. Cranzi us fetches 
the etymology of the name from the Greek 
wpomu, which signifies the prudence of. God in 


the government of the world. Perhaps it 
might be the statue of Brennus, an ancient 
king of Germany,, which was.changed by the 
ignorant into Pronus or Prono. 

PRONOE, the Naiad, wife of Cannus. 
lis. 


See Byb- 


PRONOE, daughter of Phorbus, and by Aeolus 
mother of Calydon and Pleuron. 

PRONOUS, son of Phlegeas, killed by the sons 
ofAlcmaeon. ; , 

PRONOUS, a Trojan killed by Patroclus. 
PRONUBA, title of Juno, because no marriage 
'Was lawful without previously invoking her. 
PROPHTHASIA, a festival, so called from a 
Greekwordsignifying preventing'. It was ob¬ 
served by the Clazomenians, in remembrance 
. - of- their-making themselves masters of Leuca, 
by coming to the celebration of a sacrifice before 
the Cumaeans. ~ 

PROPOET IDES,.: virgins, ‘ daughters- of Ama- 
thus,: denying the divinity of Venus, the god- 
- dess, in resentment, instigated them with such 
■ shameless fury, that they became the vilest of 
< ;prostitutes; so that, utterly deserting their 
modesty, they were, said to be turned into 
.‘■stones. - : 

PROPRIA, name of Fortune. . S eeFrivata.- 
PROPYL A, or PROPYL AE A, a title of Hecate, 
because the doors of houses were under her 
protedlion. * 

PROREUS, one of:the competitors in the games 
of the Odyssey. .. 

PROSA, PRORSA, 
vorta. 

PROSCH AIRETERI A, among the Greeks, a day 
of rejoicing when a new married wife first co¬ 
habited with her husband. 

PROSCHUSTIUS, a surname, amongst the 

* § 

Greeks, of Neptune. . . 

PROSERPINA, PROSERPINE. There are va¬ 
rious opinions concerning, the descent of this 
queen of Hell, or Infernal Juno, as the Greeks 
commonly called herythe beloved wife of Pluto. 
By some she is said to have been the same with 
Luna, Hecate, Libera, and Diana. The Plioc- 

authors affirm, that she was much earlier 
known amongst them than in Greece or Sicily; 
that she was the* daughter of Saturn, and that 
she died u virgin very young; so that this, 
with the rest of the fables travelled from the 


PORRIMA, See Ante• 
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east, westward. She was known in Greece 
about two hundred years after Moses, when she 
was stolen by Aidoneus, king of the Molossiails. 
Some say she was daughter of Jupiter and Styx. 
The Proserpine of this article was daughter 
of Jupiter and Ceres, and was born and brought 
up in Sicily. Some report, that she was educat¬ 
ed with Minerva and Diana, and being ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, was. courted by Mars and 
Apollo, who could neither of them obtain her 
by her mother’s consent. Jupiter, it is said, 
was more successful, having, as he begot her 
in the form of a bull, ravished her in that of 
a dragon; whence it came to pass, that in the 
mysteries of the Sabazia, a golden snake was 
produced, which, when any were initiated, 
was usually put into their bosoms, and received 
again when it fled from them below. Proser¬ 
pine, as well as Minerva and Diana, had vowed 
perpetual virginity, and all three wrought a 
garment for their father Jupiter, of the flowers 
they had gathered when together. By reason 
of this familiar converse, each chose a place in 
the island of Sicily for her particular residence. 
Minerva took the parts near Himaera; Diana 
those about Siracuse; and Proserpine, in com¬ 
mon with her sister goddesses, enjoyed the 
pleasant fields of Enna. This scene being 
supposed to lie in the centre of the island, was 
called the navel of it. Near at hand arc groves 
and gardens, surrounded with morasses and a 
deep cave, with a passage under ground, open- 
ing towards the north. In this happy retire¬ 
ment was Proserpine situated, when Pluto, 
passing in his chariot thorough the cave, dis¬ 
covered her whilst busy in gathering flowers, 
with her attendants Leucippe, Ianthe, Meto- 
bolis, Tyche, and Ocyrrhoe, daughters of Oce¬ 
an tis. Proserpine he seized, and having pla¬ 
ced her in his chariot, carried her to Syracuse, 
where the earth opening, they both descended 
to the infernal regions; and in the same place 
arose the spring, called Cyane, where the Sy- 
racusians every year celebrated a festival, in 
'w.dch, besides the*isacrificing of lesser victims, 
they publicly threw several bulls into the wa¬ 
ters. Some say this descent was made through 
the river Chemarus, and Orpheus, through 
the Cecropian cave in Attica, after Pluto lmd 
brought Proserpine from Sicily. Some relate. 


that Minerva and Diana were with her at the 

i ♦ 

time; and some mention Juno, Venus, and 
Minerva. Others say, that the rape of Pro¬ 
serpine happened on the banks of the river 
Strymon in Thrace. On her marriage with 
Pluto, Jupiter bestowed on her as a dowry, the 
island of Syracuse; and thence, by her means, 
Syracuse, the metropolis, acquired wealth and. 
grandeur: for when Archias and Myscellus 
consulted the oracle of Apollo where to build, 
they received for answer, that it was in their 
choice, whether they would have riches, or 
healthful air; Myscellus chose the latter, and 
built Croton, famous for the strength of its 
wrestlers, and for Milo in particular; whilst 
Archias built Syracuse, than which no city 
was more wealthy and magnificent. Proser¬ 
pine had not been long in the infernal regions, 
when the fame of her charms induced Theseus 
and Pirithous to combine for the purpose of 
carrying her thence; but in this they failed, 
as is related under the article Pirithous . When 
Ceres, who was disconsolate for the loss of her 
daughter, discovered where she was, Jupiter, 
upon her repeated solicitations, promised that 
Proserpine should be restored,, provided she 
had not yet tasted any thing in hell. Ceres 
joyfully descended, and Proserpine, full of 
triumph, prepared for her return, when lo ! 
Ascalaphus, son of Acheron and Gorgyra, dis¬ 
covered, that he saw Proserpine, as she walked 
in the garden of Pluto, eat some grains of a 
pomgranate, upon which her departure was 
stopped. At last, by the repeated importunity 
of her mother to Jupiter, she extorted as a fa¬ 
vour, in mitigation of her grief, that Proser¬ 
pine should live half the year in heaven, and 
the other half in hell. But however disagree¬ 
able Pluto might have been to her, Proserpine 
at length became jealous of him, and changed 
Mentha, one of his mistresses, into the herb 

mint, called after her name. .—T he sacrifices 

appropriate to this goddess are dogs and barren 
heifers. Proserpine is represented under the 
form of a beautiful woman, enthroned, having 
something stern and melancholy 4n her aspedt. 
<( Pluto and Proserpine,” says the ingenious 
Author of Polymctis, if arc represented in 
sonic drawings as sitting on their thrones in 
Elysium. I do not remember that the poets 
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say much of Proserpine’s personage; we can 
onIy*infer from them, that she was perhaps 
naturally of a brown complexion, which might 
grow still darker by her living in the subterra¬ 
neous world. Though the monarch of all those 
wide domains made her the partner of his em¬ 
pire, it was a great while before she could for¬ 
give him the violence he had offered her, or 
forget the delightful vales of Enna, where she 
used to be so happy with all her nymphs about 
her: there was a gloom that hung over her 
face for a long time, and which, perhaps, was 
never worn away; at least she has still a me¬ 
lancholy air on her face in some drawings. 
Statius has found out a melancholy employment 
for her too, which is, to keep a sort of register 
of the dead, and to mark down all that should 
be added to that number. The same poet 
mentions another of her offices of a more a- 
greeable nature: he says, when any woman 
dies who had been a remarkable good wife in 
this world, Proserpine prepares the Spirits of 
the best women in the other to make a pro¬ 
cession to welcome her into Elysium with joy, 
and to strew all the way with flowers where 

she is to pass.’’.-Some represent Proserpine, 

Luna, Hecate, and Diana, as one; the same 
goddess being called Luna in heaven, Diana on 
earth, and Hecate in hell: and they explain the 
fable of the Moon, which is hidden from us in the 
hemisphere of the countries beneath, just so long 
as it shines in our own. As Proserpine was to 
stay six months with her mothei', and six with 
her husband, she was the emblem of seed corn, 
which lies in the earth during the winter, but 
in spring sprouts forth, and in summer bears 
fruit. The mythological sense of the fable is 
this: the name of Proserpine, or Persephone, 
among the Egyptians, was used to denote the 
change produced in the earth by the deluge, 
which destroyed its former fertility, and ren¬ 
dered tillage and agriculture necessary to man¬ 
kind. From peri, fruit , and patch, to perish, 
comes Perephattah, or the fruit lost; and from 
perij fruit, and sapbon, to bide, comes Persepho- 
neh, or the corn that is hidden. 

PROSYMNA, a title of Juno from a city of Ar¬ 
gos. 

PROTELIA, a Grecian solemnity previous to 
jno rriage. 


PROTESILAIA, a Grecian festival celebrated 
by the Chersonesians and Thessalians in me¬ 
mory of Protesilaus, who was the first Greek 
slain by Hedtor. 

PROTESILAUS, son oflphiclus, originally call¬ 
ed lolaus, sailed against Troy with forty ships. 
This hero, who was the first Greek thaf fell 
before Troy, was killed by Hedtor. On his 
death the command of the ships devolved upon 
his brother Podarces. Protesilaus married 
Laodamia, daughter of Acastus, who was so 

afflidted at the loss of her. husband, that she 

% 

resolved not to survive him. [[See Laodamia .] 
Protesilaus was sometimes distinguished by 
the patronymic Pbylacides , from a supposition 
of his descent from Pbylacus . Near his tomb, 
on the Trojan shore, grew trees of an uncom¬ 
mon heighth, the tops of which, when they be- 
came visible from Troy, instantly withered, 
and continued alternately to grow and de¬ 
cay. 

PROTEUS, son of Neptune and the Nymph 
Phaenice, or, as others suppose, of Oceamis 
and Tethys, resided at the Pharos of Alexan¬ 
dria, in quality of keeper of the phocae, or 
sea-calves. Going to Phlegra he married the 
nymph Torone, who bore him Tmolus and 
Telegonus, youths remarkable, when grown 
up, for their cruelty to strangers. The good 
Proteus being unable to support the barbarity 
of his sons, obtained leave of Neptune to re¬ 
turn into Egypt, and was conveyed thither 
through a long subterraneous passage made 
for him by Neptune under the seas. These 
sons were destroyed by Hercules. By Torone 
he had also three daughters, Cabera, Rhetia, 
and Idotheta, who, when Menelaus was doubt¬ 
ing whether he should return into his own 
country, gave him that advice, whereby cover¬ 
ing himself and his men with the skins of sea- 
calves just killed, and pretending to lie asleep 
on the shore, where Proteus at noon was wont 
to repose, he seized the god, and held him fast, 
till having turned himself in vain into water, 
fire, wild beasts, trees, birds, and serpents, lie 
was obliged to resume his natural shape, and 
inform them of their future fortune; for he had 
not only the art of assuming all forms at pica* 

. sure, but also the gift of prophesy or divination. 
Historians make Proteus to have been king of 
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Carpanthus, an island in the Aegean sea, be- j in this full account which Virgil gives us of 

tween Rhodes and Crete, now called Scarpanto, Proteus, which 1 suspedt very much to have 

who, on account of his celebrity for wisdom been copied from some ancient paintings: one 

and equity, was chosen king of Egypt, and relates to the manner of Cyrene’s placing 

deified after his death. According to Hero- Aristaeus and herself, in order to surprise 

dotus, Paris and Helena, in their flight from this deity; and the other is that strange turn 

Sparta, were kindly received at his court, and struggle in his eyes, in the moment 

where Helena remained whilst Troy was be- that he is between anger and compliance ; 

sieged, after which he restored her honourably which cast of them, by the way, seems to me 

to Menelaus, together with the treasures which not only to agree with the contest, in his mind 

Paris carried off. The reason why Proteus is between two such different passions, but at the 

called a sea-deity, and keeper of the phocae, same time to have a peculiar fitness to the 

was because his dominions lay on the sea coast, character of Proteus considered as a pro- 

and his subjects were extremely conversant in phet.” 

maritime affairs. Orpheus ascribes to this PROTHEUS, a Gfeek at the Trojan war. 
deity the keys of the sea, and calls him the PROTHOENOR, a brave Boeotian, killed before 
.principle of all things, by which mythologists I Troy by Polydamus. 

understand the universal matter which at the PROTHOUS, a descendant of Tenthredon, led 
creation received a diversity of forms. St. j the Magnesian troops in forty ships against 

Austin makes Proteus to be an excellent re- l Troy. 

presentation of truth, which escapes from us,. PROTO, one of the Nereides, 
and disguises itself in a thousand different PROTOGENEA, daughter of Calydon by Aeo- 
ways, by lying concealed under false appear- lia, daughter of Amythaon. She bore to Mars 

ances, from which it cannot be separated a son named Oxylus. 

without great difficulty. Some say that Pro- PROTOGENIA, daughter of Deucalion and 

teus changed his clothes, on which different Pyrrha, and mother of Epaphus and Endy- 

figures were daily represented ; hence the va- I mion by Jupiter ; or, as others report, of Ae- 

riety of his shapes. Proteus is usually repre- thlius, the father of Endymion. 

sented in a chariot drawn by horses, in the I PROTOGONUS. See Reel-Semen. 

form of Tritons. Mr. Spence observes, that PROTOMEDUSA, one of the Nereides, whom 

•• Proteus had a character more manageable | Hesiod denominates Protomelia. 

for the poets than for the sculptors or painters: PROTRYG1A, a Grecian festival in honour of 

the former might very well describe all the I Bacchus and Neptune. 

variety of shapes that he could put on, and PROVIDENTIA. Though the ancients believed 
point out the transition from one to the other; Providence to be an attribute of the gods, as is 

but the artists must have been content to shew evident from the medals, inscribed Provjden- 

him either in his own natural form, or in some tja Deoiium, it appears, that she was made 

one alone of all his various shapeB. Among a particular divinity, whpm they commonly 

all the poets no one has given so full a descrip- represented as a female figure, leaning upon 

tion of this changeable deity as Virgil; in a pillar, holding in her left hand a cornucopia, 

whom we have the charadter of his proper per- and in her right a staff, which points to a 

sonage, and a description of his cave, and his globe, both to shew that all benefits are derived 

sea-herds about him. He gives us a picture of from her, and that she extends her care over 

him in the fourth Georgic, as tending them on the whole universe. Sometimes she has other 

the shore, as plunging into the sea, and as symbols, but this manner of representing her 

riding over the surface of it: he.marks out was the moat common. " Providence,” says 

the whole scries of his transformation, too, in a the author of Polymetis, •• is represented as 

very few words indeed, but so strong and well resting on her sceptre with one hand, and 

chosen, that each of them almost contains a pointing with the other to a globe at her feet: 

picture. There are two passages, in particular, this signifies that she governs all things here 
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below. On the reverse of a medal of Pertinax, 
the goddess stands in an eredt, noble posture, 
with her hands lifted upwards, as if she had 
just flung the globe on the earth into the air. 
I do not know that any of the Roman poets of 
the three good ages, have ever described, or 
even spoke of Providence personally.” 

PRUDENTIA, or MENS. Prudence, Good 
Sense, or Understanding, was made a goddess 
by the Romans, and addressed, that they might 
obtain a sound mind. An altar was built to 
her in the Capitol by M. Aeniilius. The Prae¬ 
tor Atilius vowed to build a chapel to her, 
which he performed when created Diiumvir. 
€C The Romans/’ says Mr, Spence, “ seem to 
have called this deity indifferently by the name 
of Prudentia, or Providentia. When they used 
Providentia for human prudence, it was ge¬ 
nerally distinguished by the words annexed to 
it. I imagine they sometimes used Mens, or 
Mens Rona, for the same. The goddess of Pru¬ 
dence, as she is represented on the reverse of 
a medal of one of the Roman emperors, has a 
rule or measure in hand, and a globe at her 
feet, to shew that that emperor, by his pru¬ 
dence, kept the whole world in order. The 
same idea might be adopted too as easily to 
lower life, considering, that it is by prudence 
that all the affairs of human life are regulated 
and disposed as they ought to be. She was re¬ 
ceived very early as a goddess amongst the 
Romans, and had temples dedicated to her, 
and one on the Capitoline hill in particular. 
Petronius makes Poverty her sister.” 

PRYENE, mother of Chenchrius. Diana, dur¬ 
ing the chace, having one day accidentally 
shot Chenchrius, Pryene bewailed him so much 
that she was turned to a fountain. 

PRYMNEUS, a competitor in the games of the 
Odyssey. 

PRYMNO, one of the Oceanides. 

PRYTANIS, a Lycian chieftain, killed by Ulys¬ 
ses. 

Also, a chief under Aeneas, killed by Tur- 
nus. 

PRYTANITIDES, a name given to these wi¬ 
dows, who, at Athens, and throughout all 
Greece, had the sacred fire of Vesta committed 
to their care. They had the appellation of 
Prytanitides from Ifyuraviiov, a name common 


to all places sacred to. Vesta. The custom of 
the Greeks in this respedt differed very much 
from that of the Romans, who allowed none 
but virgins to tend this sacred fire; whence 
they were called Vestals. 

PSAMATHE, one of the Nereides, and mother 
of Phocus by Aeacus, king of Aegina. 

PSAMATHE, daughter of Crotopus, king of 
Argos, and mother of Linus by Apollo, hid¬ 
ing her son to conceal her shame, he was found 
by dogs and torn. 

PSAPHO, the Libyan, being desirous to be re¬ 
puted a god, effedted his wish by instru&ing 
young birds to articulate Psapho is a great god, 
which, when they could perfectly do, he let 
them fly abroad. Other birds hearing them, 
adopted the sounds, upon which the Libyans 
sacrificed to Psapho. 

PSILA, a name of* Bacchus among the Amy. 
cleans, from the word Psila , which, in the 
Doric dialect, signifies the tip of a bird’s wing, 
to intimate, that man is carried away and borne 
up by wine, as a bird is in the air by its pi¬ 
nions. 

PSYCHE, was beloved by Cupid, whose marriage 
with her has been celebrated by the poets. Her 
name in Greek, signifies the Soul. Psyche was 
represented with the wings of a butterfly fixed 
to her shoulders, for the butterfly was esteem¬ 
ed the emblem of the soul; and therefore, when 
the Greeks painted a dead body, they repre¬ 
sented a butterfly which seemed to have escap¬ 
ed from its mouth into the air. [[See 
The marriage of Cupid and Psyche, as exhi¬ 
bited on the celebrated gem in the Duke of 
Marlborough’s colledtion, is one of the finest 
remains of antiquity. Mr. Bryant, and M> 
D’Ancarville have attempted to explain its al¬ 
legorical meaning, but both in a way more fan¬ 
ciful than solid. 

PTERELAUS, son of Taphius, and father of 
Comaetho, was killed by Amphitryon. Sec 
Amphitryon. 

PTOUS, son of Athamas and Themisto. 

PUCTES, napie of Apollo, because at cuffs he 
killed one Phorbus, a cruel robber, who hin¬ 
dered access to his temple. 

PUDA, PEXAIOS, andPES, certain deities or 
false gods, whom the Malabrians and other 
Indian idolaters worship as associates to the 
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god Ixora. Puda is represented under the 
shape of a squat, thick, and beardless man; 
he has one serpent upon his left arm in the 
form of a ring, and two upon his thighs, with 
a shepherd’s crook in his left hand. The Pex- 
aios and Pes are larger, and generally wrought 
with greater skill than Puda. All of them 
bear some relation to the rural gods of the 
Heathens. 

PUDIC1TIA, one of the virtues to which the 
Romans erected temples and altars. Pudicitia, 
or Chastity, was honoured at Rome under two 
names. Into the temple of Pudicitia Patricia 
none were admitted but ladies of noble birth; 
but Virginia, daughter of Aulus, having mar¬ 
ried Volumnius of plebeian origin, so offended 
these ladies, that they excluded her their as¬ 
semblies, upon which Virginia called a meet¬ 
ing of the plebeian matrons, in a chapel dedi¬ 
cated to this goddess, by the name of Pudicitia 
Plebeia. Her speech on this occasion was truly 
great: I dedicate,” says she, this altar to 

Pudicitia Plebeia, and desire you will adore 
Chastity as much as the men do Honour; and 
I wish that this temple may be frequented by 
purer votaries, if possible, than that of Pudi¬ 
citia Patricia.” In both temples no matron 
was permitted to sacrifice, unless she had an 
unblemished character, and had been but once 
married; such matrons being honoured with 
the Corona Pudicitia, or Crown of Chastity. 
Pudicitia is represented on medals under the 
figure of a woman veiled, and pointing to her 
face, to signify that she had no reason to blush. 
t( Pudicitia,” says Mr. Spence, misrepresent¬ 
ed like a Roman matron : she has her veil, and 
is in the modest attitude of putting it over part 
of her face. Juvenal speaks of her personally, 
and says humourously enough, that he believes 
she was once upon our earth in the reign of 
Saturn, but that she quitted it about the time 
that Jupiter began to have a beard. Even 
their prose writers speak personally of her too. 
The'Romans made an oda distinction in rela¬ 
tion to this goddess; there was one statue of 
her that was to be worshipped only by the la¬ 
dies of quality, and others, for the women of 
lower rank.” 

PULV1NARI A, cushions upon which the statues 
of the gods were laid in their temples, at the 
Vol. II. 


time when thanks were given them for some 
signal victory. 

PURIFICATION, a ceremony common to all 
religions; it consists in being made clean from 
some supposed pollution or defilement. The 
Pagans, before they sacrificed, usually bathed 

themselves in water ; they were especially 

* 

careful to wash their hands, because,/ with 
these they were to touch the victims conse¬ 
crated to the gods. The Greeks called this 
Purificati'on which was made before sacrifice, 
the washing of the hands. This ceremony of 
washing the body and the hands came from 
the east, and probably descended from the 
Patriarchs; for it was particularly used by the 
Oriental nations: the Egyptians practised it 
in the service of their goddess Isis, and the 
Persians in the worship of Mithras, or the Sun. 
It was customary to wash the vessel or cup in 
which they made libations to the gods. 

PURPUREUS. Navius, in his first book of the 
Punic war, relates, that the Romans found a- 
mongst the Carthaginians the vast images of 
the Titans, giants with two bodies, and of Pu- 
pureus and Runcus the sons of the Earth. 

PUTEAL. See Bidental . 

PUZZA, a goddess of the Chinese : her image is 
seated on the flower lotos . it has sixteen hands 
armed with knives, swords, halberts, books, 

fruits, plants, wheels, goblets, vials, &c.-. 

The Chinese Bon zees gave the following account 
of this goddess : Three nymphs, they say, came 
down from heaven to wash themselves in a ri¬ 
ver. They were scarcely got to the water 
before the herb, called vesicaria, or the lotos 
aquatica, appeared on one of their garments, 
with its coral fruit; nor could they imagine 
whence it should proceed..- The nymph to 
whom the garment belonged was unable to 
resist the temptation of tasting so charming 
a fruit. By indulging her curiosity she became 
pregnant, and was delivered of a boy, whom 
she took care of till lie was of age, and then 
leaving him to pursue his own inclinations, she 
went back to heaven. The child afterwards 
became a great man, a law-giver, and a con¬ 
queror. The nymph, his mother, is worship¬ 
ped as a goddess under the naincofPuzza; but 
why with so many hands is not easy to be 
shewn. 
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PYANEPSIA, an Athenian festival, so called 
from the boiling of pulse , of which Plutarch 
gives the following account: Theseus, after 
the funeral of his father, paid his vows to A- 
pollo upon the 7th of the month Pyanepsion, 
because, on that day, the youths who returned 
with him safe from Crete, made their entry 
into the city. These young men putting all 
that was left of their provision together, and 
boiling it in a common pot, feasted with great 
rejoicing. They likewise carried about an olive 
branch, bound about with wool, and crowned 
with all sorts of fresh fruits, to signify that 
scarcity and barrenness were ceased: dur¬ 
ing this procession'they sung. Some are of 
opinion, that this custom was retained in me¬ 
mory of the Heraclidae. When the solemnity 
was over, it was usual to ereft an olive branch 
before their doors, as an efFe6tual preservative 
from want. 

PYAS, a charafler mentioned in the sixth book 
of Ovid's Metamorphosis, as turned by Juno to 
a crane. 

PYDITES, a Trojan killed by Ulysses. 

PYGMALION, son of Bel us, king of Tyre, and 
brother of Dido and Anna Perenna, killed Si- 
carbes, or Sichaeus, husband of Dido, on ac¬ 
count of his large possessions. See Dido , Anna 
Perenna . 

PYGMALION, the famous statuary, from a no¬ 
tion of the inconvenience attending marriage, 
and being offended with the open impudence of 
the Propoetides, resolved to lead a solitary 
life ; but having formed in ivory a beautiful 
female, he became deeply enamoured of it, 
treated it as a real mistress, and continually 
solicited Venus, by prayers and sacrifices, to 
animate the statue. His wish was granted, 
and by this enlivened beauty he had a son, call¬ 
ed Paphos, from whom a city in Cyprus was 
afterward named. 

PYLADES, the friend and companion of Orestes. 
S eeOrestcs. 

PYLAEA, name of Ceres. See Pylaia . 

PYLAIA, a Grecian festival at Pylae, otherwise 
called Thermopylae, in honour of Ceres, sur- 
named from that place Pylaea. 

PYLAEMENES, a Paphlagonian, killed by Me- 
nclaus in the war against Troy; as was Harpa- 
lion, his son by Mcriones. 


PYLAEUS. See Hippothous , 

PYL AMENES, king of Maeonia, who sent Mcs- 
tes and Antiphus, his sons, to the Trojan 
war. 

PYL AON, son of Nereus and Chloris, killed by 
Hercules. 

PYLARGE, daughter of Danaus. 

PYLARTES, a Trojan killed by Patroclus. 

PYLAS, king of Megara, having by accident 
killed his uncle Bias, fled from his kingdom 
to Pandion his son-in-law, who had himself 
been driven from Athens. 

PYLEUS, a Trojan chieftain, killed by Achil¬ 
les. 

PYLEUS, son of Clymenus, king of Orchome* 
nos. 

PYLO, daughter of Thespius. 

PYLON, a Trojan slain by Polypoetes. 

PYLOTIS, name of Minerva, because her image 
was set up in the gates; for, as the image of 
Mars was ere6ted in the suburbs, intimating, 
that we ought to use our weapons abroad, to 
keep the enemy from entering'our houses, so 
her images were placed on the city gates to 
shew, that in the town we must have recourse 
to Minerva for prlidence, counsel, and law. 

PYLUS, son of Mars ; by whom is not said. 

PYRACMON, one of the Cyclops. His name sig- 
mRe&jire and anvil. 

PYRACMUS, king of Euboea, having, without 
cause, made war on the Boeotians, was slain by 
Hercules. 

PYRACMUS, one in Ovid, slain by Caeneus. 

PYRAEA, PYREIA. S eeCbamanim, Fire. 

• PYRAECMES,'king of Paeonia, who aided the 
Trojans, and was killed by Patroclus. 
PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. See Seven Wonders of 

the World. 

PYRAMUS, a youth of Babylon, being in love 
with This be, a beautiful Nymph, and his neigh¬ 
bour, contrived the means of discoursing with 
her through a chink in the wall by which Ihcii 
dwellings were divided, thus eluding the vigi¬ 
lance of parents, who mutually disapproved 
of their passion. Through this chink they 
some time indulged in daily converse; but, at 
length, weary of restraint, and resolved to be 
free, they appointed to escape by night to a 
mulberry-tree near a stream, in a scene well 
known to them both. Thisbe first reached 
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the place of assignation, but beholding a lion¬ 
ess besmeared with blood slaking its thirst at 
the spring, she instantly fled, and hastily drop¬ 
ping her veil, it was rent by the bloody jaws 
of the beast. Py ramus soon after arrived, and 
observing not only the vestiges of the savage 
on the sand, but the veil also bloody and torn* 
concluded at onc.e tbatThisbe was devoured. 
In the agony of despair he plunged a dagger in 
his bosom, and the blood issuing from it on the 
tree, changed its berries from a whitish hue to 
a purple. Thisbe, having, escaped the lioness, 
returned, and perceiving her lover weltering 
in his blood, seized on his dagger, and joined 
him in death. 

PYRENEUS, a tyrant of Thrace, according to 
the fifth Metamorphosis. When the Muses 
fled to Parnassus, they were invited by Pyre- 
neus to his house : being captivated with their 
beauty, he commanded his court to be shut up, 
and made a violent attempt on their chastity; 
but the virgins assuming wings, fled from his 
criminal embraces in the figure of birds : Py- 
reneus rudely endeavouring to follow them, fell 
from the tower of his palace, and was dashed in 
pieces. 

PYRENE, a Nymph, and the mother of Gycnus 
by Mars. 

PYRENE, daughter of Bebrycius, king of Spain, 

. who, being violated by Hercules, brought 
forth a serpent, at which she was so terrified, 
that she fled to a forest, and was there devoured 
by beasts of prey. 

PYRES, a Lycian, slain by Patroclus. 

PYRGO, nurse of the children of Priam, is no¬ 
ticed by Virgil in the fifth Aeneid. 

PYRIPPE, a daughter of Thespius. 

PYRO, one of the Oceanides. 

PYRODE.S, son of Cliax, the first who, according 
to Pliny, struck fire out of flint. 

PYROIS, one of the horses of the Sun. 

PYRONIA, a surname of Diana. 

PYROUS. See Acamm . 

PYRRHA, daughter of Epimcthcus, and wife of 
Deucalion. See Deucalion. 

PYRRHICA, a kind of dance so called, the ori¬ 
gin of which is by some referred to Minerva, 
who led up a dance in armour after the con¬ 
quest of the Titans; by others, to the Curetos, 
or Cory ban tea, who were guardians of Jupiter 


• • » 

while in his cradle, and leaped up and down 
clashing their weapons, to prevent Saturn from 
hearing the cries of his son. Pliny attributes 
the invention to Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, who 
instituted such a company of dancers at the 
funeral of his father. That this dance was 
very ancient is plain from Homer, who hints 
at it in several descriptions, and makes the 
exa<5t form and manner of it to be engraved 
on the shield of Achilles given him by Vulcan. 
The manner of the performance seems to have 
consisted chiefly in nimbly turning of the body, 
and shifting every part, as if done to avoid the 
stroke of an enemy; and therefore, this was 
one of the exercises in which they trained the 
young soldiers. Apuleius describes a Pyrrhic 
dance performed by young men and maids 
together, which alone would be enough to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the Ludus Trojae. Julius 
Scaliger tells us of himself, that while a youth, 
he often danced the Pyrrhica before the em¬ 
peror Maximilian, to the amazement of all 
Germany; and that the emperor was once so 
surprised at his warlike a<5tivity, as to cry out, 
€€ This boy was either born in a coat of mail 
instead of a skin, or else has been rocked in one 
instead of a cradle.” 

PYRRHIDAE, a patronymic of the descendants 
of Neoptolemus in Egypt. 

PYRRHUS, son of Achilles and Deidamia, daugh¬ 
ter of Lycomedes, king of Scyros, was born in 
that island a little before the Trojan war: here 
also he was brought up till Ulysses and Phoe¬ 
nix carried him thence on his father’s death, 
and engaged him in the war of Troy; the 
Greeks being told, that city could not be ta¬ 
ken without the son of Achilles. He was called 
Neoptolemus, from being yery young; and 
for this foolish reason, as assigned by Pausa- 
nias, that Achilles bore* arms very early in 
life. Mis name Pyrrhus was given him from 
the colour of his hair, though some affirm that 
he was so called, because his father, when dis¬ 
guised in a female habit at the court of Lyco* 
medes, king of Scyros, was denominated Pyr- 
rha. Being valiant, fierce, and brutal, Pyr¬ 
rhus evinced the blood whence he sprung.—— 
One of his noblest encounters before Troy was 
with Eurypylus, son of TelcpluiB, whom he 

slew in single combat, and way so elated with 

Cc 2 
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the vldfory, thas on this occasion he instituted 
the Pyrrhica, a dance so called. Pyrrhus was 
one of those intrepid Greeks who shut them¬ 
selves up in the Trojan horse. The night 
Troy was taken a dreadful slaughter was made 
by him, and he murdered even Priam, regard¬ 
less of his rank, age, or the sacred asylum to 
which he had fled, which was the temple either 
of Jupiter or Mercury. With no less barba¬ 
rity he precipitated Astyanax, the infant son 
of He<5tor, from the top of a tower, and then 
with his own hands sacrificed Polyxena, daugh¬ 
ter of Priam, on the tomb of Achilles. Towards 
Andromache, however, he was less brutal, hav¬ 
ing reserved her for either his concubine or wife. 
Authors differ as to the country to which Pyr¬ 
rhus retired after the sackingof Troy; some af¬ 
firming it to have been his hereditary kingdom, 
Phthia, in Thessaly; others, Epirus, where he 
founded a state. We are told that I-Ielenus, 
the soothsaying son of Priam, who when the 
division of the prisoners fell to Pyrrhus, advis¬ 
ed him to return over land to avoid the dread¬ 
ful storms with which he foresaw the Grecian 
fleet would be buffetted; and it is judged, with 
some probability, that Pyrrhus followed this 
advice, because we find, that in his way, he 
made war against Harpalycus in Thrace, the 
issue of which will be found in the article Har- 
palyce. Pyrrhus married the beautiful Her¬ 
mione, daughter of Menelaus and Helena, but 
lived not happily with her ; for she having no 
child, grew envious of Andromache, who had 
brought Pyrrhus a son, and stimulated with 
jealousy, resolved to dispatch both her and her 
child. The design was however discovered, 
and Hermione dreading the resentment of her 
husband, yielded to the solicitation of Orestes, 
who proposed to carry her off, restore her to 
her father, and marry her himself, as she had 
been betrothed to him before. But as to the 
last point the sentiments of authors are various: 
some giving her first to Pyrrhus, and then 
to Orestes; others, to Orestes first, and then 
to Pyrrhus, when lie went to demand from 
Menelaus the performance of his promise.*— 
Hyginus says expressly, that on this occa¬ 
sion Menelaus took Hermione from Ores¬ 
tes, to whom she had< been married, and be¬ 
stowed her on Pyrrhus, in consequence of 


which Orestes, being resolved on vengeance 
either killed his rival, or caused him to be kill* 
ed, in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. It ^ 
said the blow'was stricken by a priest, named 
Machaereus ; but the most common opinion is 
that Pyrrhus was killed by Orestes himself* 
Virgil asserts it, and Paterculus and Hyginus 
confirm the fa6t. Though it be certain that 
Pyrrhus was killed in the temple of Apollo 
it is not, that he was buried there; for Hyginus 
reports, that his bones were scattered on thefron- 
tiers of Ambracia; whilst Strabo, who declares 
that his tomb used to be shown in the grove at 
Delphi, sacred to Apollo, adds, that he was 
first buried under the temple gate, but that Me¬ 
nelaus caused him to be removed to the grove, 
Pausanias not only says, that his tomb was 
seen at the coming out of the temple, but adds, 
that the Delphians used to perform annually 
certain funeral expiations to his honour. They 
indeed treated him for a long time as an ene¬ 
my, without paying the least attention to his 
memory, till he appeared in the heat of the 
battle fighting for them, when the Gauls at¬ 
tempted to take the city and plunder the temple. 
Didtys Cretensis, and some other authors re¬ 
late likewise, that he was interred in that place. 
Pyrrhus had three wives, Hermione, Lanassa, 
and Andromache; the first brought him no 
children ; but Justin informs us, that Lanassa, 
grand-daughter of Hercules, whom Pyrrhus 
stole on meeting her in the temple of Jupiter 
Dodonaeus, bore him eight, and that lie was 
succeeded by Pialis, one of her sons. Meze- 
riac, on the.testimony of Plutarch, asserts, that 
Lanassa was grand-daughter of ITylius, son of 
Hercules; and he observes on the other hand, 
that according to Pausanias, the successor of 
Pyrrhus was named Pielis, or Pialis, but was the 
son of Andromache. It is not known whether 
the kings who swayed the sceptre of Epirus de¬ 
scended from the sons of Lanassa, or from the 
son of Andromache, authors being divided on 
the subjedl. In this, however, they agree, that 
they sprung from Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. 

PYRSON HEORTE, the festival of torches: It was 
observed at Argos, and instituted in memory 
of the tor dies lighted by Lynceus and Hy¬ 
per mnestra, to signify to each other, that they 
had both escaped from danger. See Lynceus, 
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PYTHIA, the priestess of Apollo at Delphi. See 
Oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

PYTHIAN GAMES. See Games Pythian. 

PYTHIS, son of Apollo. See Oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi. 

PYTHIUS, a name of Apollo, not only from his 
victory over the serpent Python, which he kill¬ 
ed, but likewise from asking and consulting; 
none of the gods being so much consulted as 
Apollo, especially at Del phi, whither all nations 
resorted; so that his oracle there was called the 
oracle of all the earth. 

PYTHO, goddess of persuasion. See Apollonia. 

PYTHO, one of the seven daughters of Atlas by 
Aethra, known by the common appellation of 
Hyades . 

PYTHON, a monstrous serpent produced by 
the earth after Deucalion’s deluge, and said 


to have taken up as much ground as a yoke of 
oxen could plough in a day. Juno being ex¬ 
asperated atLatona, who was beloved by Jupi¬ 
ter, commanded this serpent to destroy her ; 
but flying from'the pursuit of the monster, the 
goddess escaped to Delos, where she was deli¬ 
vered of Diana and Apollo, the latter of whom 
killed the Python with his arrows; in memory 
of which victory the Pythian games were insti¬ 
tuted. Some mythologists maintain, that the 
word Python signifies putrefaftion, and that 
this fable signifies no xnpre than that the noxi¬ 
ous vapours and exhalations which arose from 
the earth after the deluge were dispelled, and 
the air purified by the rays of Apollo, or the Sun. 

PYTHONISSA, the name of the priestess of 
Apollo in the temple of Delphi; who, however, 
was more usually denominated Pythia. 
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Quadrat us, an epithet of Mercury or Her¬ 
mes., from the square terms erected under his 
name. 

QU ADR I CEPS. See Quadrifrons. 

QUADRIFRONS, or QUADRICEPS, names of 
Janus. - See Biceps. 

QUANTE-CONG, a Chinese deity, their first 
emperor and law-giver. He introduced the 
custom of wearing decent apparel among the 
Chinese, who before went almost naked. He 
brought them under some regulation and form 
of government, and prevailed on them to re¬ 
side in towns. Such useful and extraordinary 
inventions entitled this god to a statue larger 
than that of the generality of mankind, and ac¬ 
cordingly they represented Quante-Cong under 
a gigantic form. He sits by a table on which 
is a taper and several books, and behind him 
stands his black squire Lincheon, of as formid¬ 
able an aspedl as his master. In all probability 
Quante-Cong is the same as Fohi, whom histo¬ 
rians generally represent as the first king of 
China. 

QUANWON, a Japanese god: he is called the 
hundred-handed god, because he has a great 
number of hands, in each of which he holds 
some kind of implement. He is seated on a 
spacious lotos or tarate flower. There are two 
'children, the one sitting, the other standing, 
upon this idol’s head, besides which six other 
little infants surround it, forming a crown or 
circle of rays. 

QUENAVADY, an idol or god of the Pagan East- 
Indians. He is seated on a throne behind a cur¬ 
tain, which is drawn back whenever a devotee 
comes to pay homage. He is represented with 
the head, the teeth, and the trunk of an^ele- 
phant, and with a crescent on his forehead.— 
He has long hair, large eyes, broad ears, and 
red spots on his face ; but the rest of his body, 
which glisters like gold, is of the human shape. 
He has four arms, and a belly prodigious pro¬ 
minent and wide. His loins arc girded cither 
with a piece of stuff' or painted linen, which 
hanging down before on his thighs, is tied under 
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his navel, 
feet. 


He has several gold rings on his 
In one of his hands he holds a disc or 
quoit, in another a long staffs in the third a 
kind of porringer, and in the fourth a rope 
or a string. This ridiculous deity is the son 
of Ixora, who begot him in a solitude, towhich 
he had banished himself, for having cutofFone 
of Brama’s heads; and the reason of his resem¬ 


blance to an elephant is, his parents having 
metamorphosed themselves into those creatures 
when they begot him. He was but very young 
when he had the impudence to thrust his trunk 
under his mother’s petticoats, for which offence 
he was emasculated by his father. The Indian 
do<5tors represent Quenavady as an insatiable 
deity, who devours every thing set before him. 
They relate, that he dwells in a delicious place, 
in the midst of a sea of sugar. Two women, 
who stand by his side, are perpetually throwing 
this dulcet fluid with ladles down his throat 
To Quenavady the Indians offer the first fruits 

of their works; authors set his name at the head 

& 

of their writings, and artificers of all kinds in¬ 
voke Ins assistance. They say a man must serve 
Quenavady thirty-six years before he can obtain 
aught he may pray for; at the end of twelve 
years he moves his right ear, to signify, that 
he requires twelve years more worship ; after 
which he moves his left ear, to denote that he 
expe6ts they should serve him the other twelve 
years with the utmost strictness. The Indians 
of Coromandel and Malabar look upon the 4th 
of the moon of August as a very unlucky day, 
because of the curse which Quenavady uttered 
in his anger against the moon, for once laugh¬ 
ing at him when he happened to fall. The 
choleric god protested, that whoever should 
presume to look on the moon that day should 


fail into great misfortunes, and be cut oil'from 
his cast or tribe. The idolaters, because of 
this curse, confine themselves in their houses on 
this inauspicious day, and will not so much as 
look into any water for fear of seeing the moon 
by reflexion. 

QUERCENS, a chieftain mentioned in thcAencid, 
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QUIA-FORAGRAY, an idol or false god of the 
Banians. In honour of this deity they form a 
solemn procession, carrying him in a triumphal 
chariot, attended by four score and ten priests 
dressed in yellow sattin. His devotees fall 
prostrate on the ground before him, that his 
chariot-wheels may run over them; others vo¬ 
luntarily throw themselves upon sharp iron 
spikes, fastened on purpose to the car, which 
tear their flesh to pieces, esteeming it a happi¬ 
ness to be mangled and wounded in honour of 
their god. These martyrs of the idol are very 
much respedted by the populace, insomuch, 
that some of them endeavour to get as close to 
them as possible, that the blood of such devout 
penitents may trickle upon them. The spikes 
themselves are deemed sacred, and the priests 
deposit them as holy relicks in the temples. 

QUIES, QUIET, or REST, was deified by the 
Romans. This goddess was invoked for obtain¬ 
ing quiet and tranquillity. Quies had a temple 
without the Collina gate, and another, accord¬ 
ing to Titus Livius, in the ViaLabicana_ 

There were no public sacrifices to this inadlive 
deity, because, according to St. Augustin, the 
Romans were an unquiet people, more fond of 
x war than of peace ; but rather because it was 
looked upon as slothful to love rest better than 
labour. Quies seems to have been therefore 
deified, because life is prolonged and sweetened 
by a succession of labour and rest. 

QUIETUS, name of Pluto, because by death he 
brings rest to all men. 

QUINDECEMVIRI, that is, the fifteen men; a 
college of men among the Romans, whose bu¬ 
siness it was to preside over sacrifices. Under 
Tarqttinius Superbus but two persons were ap¬ 
pointed to this office, who were, therefore, 
called Duumviri, the /wo men . The Duumviri 

I 

continued till about the year of the city 388, 
when the tribunes of the people preferred a 
law, that there should be ten men eledted for 
this service, part from the nobility, and part 
from the commons. The Decemviri, or ten 
men, are all met with till about the tiWicof Sylla, 
the Didhitor, when the Quindccemviri, or the 
fifteen men, occur; and though afterwards their 
number was increased to sixty, yet they still 
retained the name of Quindccemviri. They 
were besides, interpreters of the Sibylline 


books, which, however, they never examined 
but by a Senatus Consul turn, or express order 
of the Senate. On the eve before any solemn 
sacrifice, these officers made a procession 
through the city, carrying, as their ensign, a 
dolphin at the end of a pole, that fish being 
esteemed sacred to Apollo ; for this reason on 
ancient medals, a dolphin, joined with a tripod, 
marks the priesthood of the Quindecemviri. 

QUINQUATRIA, festivals celebrated at Rome 
in honour of Minerva, in much the same man¬ 
ner as the Panathenaea at Athens. They were 
called Quinquatria, because they lasted five 
days, beginning on the 18th of March. On 
the first they offered sacrifices and oblations, 
without effusion of blood, because it was sup¬ 
posed the goddess’s birth-day : ' the second, 
third, and fourth, were spent in the shows of 
the gladiators, because Minerva was a warlike 
deity; and, on the fifth, they went in proces¬ 
sion through the city, and offered sacrifices 
of victims to the goddess. At this time the 
young men and women paid their devotions to 
Minerva, to obtain skill and learning, of which 
she had the patronage; and the young men 
carried their masters their fee, or present. 


carried their masters their tee, or present, 
termed Minerval. The physicians, likewise, 
during the Quinquatria, offered presents to this 
goddess. 

QUINQUENNALES LUDI, games celebrated 
every fifth year by the Chians in favour of 
Homer. 

The ABian Games also were so called. 

QUINQUEVIRI, the Jive men, an order of priests 
among the Romans, peculiarly appointed for 
the sacrifices to the dead, or celebrating the 
rites of Erebus, as we learn from the follow¬ 
ing inscription at Metz in Germany’: M. An- 
tonius. Martial. Pontif. Cur. IIIII. Vir. 
Sacror. Erebi ; i. e. Marcus Antonins Martialis, 
Pont if ex Curiae Quinquevirorum sacrorum Erebi ; 
“ M. Ant. Mort. pontiff of the court of Quin- 
queviri, or five priests, established for the sa¬ 
crifices of Erebus.” 

QUIRINALIA, feasts celebrated among the Ro¬ 
mans in honour of Romulus, who was called 
Quirinus. The Quirinalia, called also Stul- 
torum Feriac, were held on the I3th of the 
kalends of' March, that is, on our 17th of Fe¬ 
bruary. See Quirinus , 
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QUIRINUS. Romulus, founder of the Roman 
empire, was worshipped after his death tinder 
the name of Quirinus. When Romulus made 
a treaty with Tati us, king of the Sabines, it 
was agreed, that the two people should be unit¬ 
ed upon an equal footing. As the common 
city was to retain the name of Romulus, and 
be called Rome, so the common inhabitants of 
this city were to assume the name of Quirites, 
from Cures, the capital city of the Sabines. 
Ouiris, in the Sabine language, signified both 
adart, and a warlike deity armed with a dart; 
but whether the god gave name to the dart, or 
the dart to the god, is uncertain. The worship 
of this god Quiris continued in Rome during 
the reign of Romulus; but after his death, Ro¬ 
mulus took both the place and name of the god 
Quiris, and was honoured under the title of 
Quirinus. We have in the poet Ennius a 
prayer, which- was made to this new deity: 
“ I invoke thee, O father Romulus! guardian 
of thy country, descended from the gods, for 
thou hast produced us into life.” A festival 
was instituted to him called Quirinalia, and a 
high priest, chosen from among the Patricians, 
presided over the worship of the new god with 
the title of Flamen Quirinalis. 

QUIRINUS, name of Mars, from Curis or Qui- 
ris, a spear , which name was afterwards attri¬ 
buted to Romulus, because he was esteemed 
the son of Mars. ' Quirinus is the name of Mars 
when he is quiet, as is Gradivus when he rages; 
under both he had.temples at Rome. 

QUIRIS. See Quirinus. 

OUIRITA, QUIRITIS, or CURITIS, title of 
Juno, from a spear represented in her statues 
and medals, under which Dion. Halicarnassus 
informs us, a public banquet was prepared for 
her in each Curia. 

QUISANGO, an idol or god of the Guaguas or 
Jages, an idolatrous people of the kingdom of 
Mctamba in Africa. This deity is represented 
under the form of a giant, twelve feet high ; 
his image is shut up within a small inclosurc 
piadc of elephant’s teeth, each embellished with 


the scalp of some slave or captive that has been 
sacrificed in honour of the god. His offerings 
are the blood of goats poured at his feet, and 
libations of palm wine. 

QUITZALCOALT, an idol or god of the Mexi¬ 
cans, particularly worshipped by all persons 
concerned in traffic. Forty days before the 
feast of this god, the merchants purchased a 
well shaped slave, who, during that time, re¬ 
presented the deity, to whom he was to be sa¬ 
crificed on the day of the festival, but they 
first washed him in the lake of the gods, for so 
they called the water which was to prepare 
him for his apotheosis. The poor wretch thus 
deified, spent his time in dancing and rejoic¬ 
ings, the devotees all the time worshipping 
him; and, lest he should forget his fatal de¬ 
stiny, two ancient ministers of the idol refresh¬ 
ed his memory with it nine days before his be¬ 
ing sacrificed. He was obliged to dissemble 
mirth, and if he happened to discover any 
concern at his approaching fate, the priests 
gave him ah intoxicating liquor to render him 
insensible. The day of the feast being come, 
they again adored the miserable vidim, and 
several times incensed him. At midnight they 
sacrificed him, offering his heart to the moon, 
and then laying it before the idol. This deity 
was adored after another manner at Cholula, 
where he was looked upon as the god of the 
air: he was also considered as the founder of 
. the city, the institutor of penance, and the au¬ 
thor of sacrifices. This idol was represented 
sitting on a kind of pedestal, habited in a cloak 
powdered, with red crosses. His devotees used 
to fast, and draw blood from their tongues and 
their ears, to procure his favour. Before going 
to war they sacrifice to him five boys, and as 
many girls, at three years of age. 

QUONIN, a Chinese goddess, who presides over 
all household affairs, and the fruits o{ the earth. 
She is represented with a male ini ant on each 
side of her, one of which holds a cup, and the 
other has his hands closed in each other. 
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RABDOU ANALEPSIS, i. e. The reception or 
elevation of the rod. It was an anniversary day 
in the island of Coos, on which the priests car¬ 
ried a cypress tree. 

RAM, a Chinese god to whom a wife is assigned. 
His image is adorned with golden chains, neck¬ 
laces of pearl, and all sorts of precious stones. 
Hymns are sung in honour of him, and his vo¬ 
taries blend their devotions with dances, and 
the sound of drums, fiagelets, cymbals, and 
other instruments. This Ram, it is said, was 
a Brachman, or Bramin, who having met with 
prodigious success in his preaching, was so 
highly admired, that he was deified after his 
death. We are told that he passed through 
fourscore thousand transmigrations, in the 
last of which he assumed the form of a white 
elephant. Kircher thought Ram and Fo were 
the same. 

RAPO, a hero in the Aeneid, who killed Parthe- 
nius andOrses. 

RAPSOIDON HEORTE, apart of the Dionysia, 
or festivals of Bacchus, at which they repeated 
scraps of songs or poems as they paraded by 
the statue of the god. 

RATIA, one of the daughters of Proteus by To- 
rone, and sister of Cabera and Id.otheta. 

4 

RAYMI, a solemn festival celebrated by the 
Incas, or emperors of Peru at Cusco, in honour 
of the Sun. This solemnity was performed in 
the month of June, after the solstice, when all 
the generals and officers of the army, and all 
the Curacas, or great lords of the kingdom 
being assembled in the city, the king, as son 
of the Sun, and chief priest, began the cere¬ 
mony in the great piazz i of Cusco, where 
turning to the east, and being all bare-footed, 
they waited for the rising of the divine lumi¬ 
nary, which, as soon as they perceived, the 
king, holding a great bowl in his hand, drank 
to the Sun, and then gave it to those of the 

The 


royal family, who all did the same, 
tiers drank another liquor, prepared by the 
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priestesses of the Sun. This ceremony being 
finished, they all repaired to the temple of their 
deity, into which only the Inca and the princes 
of the blood entering, there offered to the Sun 
golden vessels, and the figures of animals in 
gold and silver; after which the priests sacri¬ 
ficed lambs and sheep, and the solemnity con¬ 
cluded with extraordinary festivities. 

RECTUS, a title of Bacchus, from having taught 
a certain king of Athens to dilute his wine with 
water; whence those, who through much 
di'inking, were accustomed to stagger, by 
mixing water with their wine, began to walk 
straight. 

RED1CULUS, a divinity whose name is derived 
from the word redire , to return. A temple was 
raised to him by the Romans, on the spot to 
which Hannibal had retired, when he ap¬ 
proached Rome with a view to besiege it. 

REDUX, an epithet of Fortune : to Fortuna Re - 
dux Domitian consecrated a chapel. 

REGIA FORTUNA, a title of Fortune. See 
Aurea . 

REGIFUGIUM, a feast held in ancient Rome 
on the 6th of the calends of March, that is, on 
our 24th of February, in memory of the ex¬ 
pulsion of their kings, particularly of Tarquin’s 
flying out of Rome on that day, and the change 
of the Regal to the Consular state. Some affirm 
the feast to have taken this name from the Rex 
Sacrorum, king of the sacrifices, fleeing from 
the Comitia, or place of assembly, as soon as 
the sacrifice was over, in imitation of the flight 
of Tarquin. Some critics and antiquaries will 
have the Regifugium to have been the same 
withFugalia; others hold them to have been 
different. At this period the Rex Sacrificulus 
offered bean-flower and bacon, and when the 
sacrifice was over, the people hasted away with 
all speed, to denote the precipitate retreat of 
Tarquin. 

REGINA, a title of Juno: she was called Juno 
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the queen, as being wife of Jupiter, king of 
the gods. Under this title Camillus, after he 
had taken the city of Veiae, where Juno had a 
very rich temple, asked her, if she were willing 
to go to Rome ? and her statue having made a 
sign that she consented, he built a temple to 
her on Mount Aventine. 

REGINA SACRORUM, the wife of the Rex Sa- 
crorum, so called. 

REGNAT OR, REX, titles of Jupiter in Homer, 
Ennius, and Virgil. 

REMPHAN, an idol or god, mentioned by the 
prophet Amos, who, according to the Septua- 
gint, upbraids the children of Israel with 
“ bearing the tabernacle of Moloch, and the 
star of their god Remphan.” The Hebrew word 
is Chiun. The learned are at a loss to ascer¬ 
tain the meaning of Remphan. Grotius thinks 
it to have been the same deity as Rimmon, dif¬ 
ferently written. Capellusand Hammond are 
of opinion, that Remphan was a king of Egypt, 
deified by the people after his death ; for Dio¬ 
dorus mentions a king of Egypt by the name 
of Remphis. Some take Remphan to be an 
Egyptian term signifying the same as Saturn ; 
for in the Coptic alphabet, sent from Rome to 
Scaliger, that planet is called Rephan ; and the 
Arabic word Reph, which signifies voracity , 
well agrees with the fable of Saturn, who is 
said to have devoured his children. Vossius 
takes Remphan and Chiun to signify the Moon. 
Among such a variety of opinions it is not easy 
to decide. See Chiun , Rimmon , Kiion. 

REMULUS, or NUMANUS, a Rutilian chief¬ 
tain, who married the youngest sister ofTur- 
nus, and was killed by Ascanius, son of Ae¬ 
neas. 

Another of the same name is mentioned also by 
Virgil. 

REMURIA, a festival instituted by Romulus, in 
memory of his brother Remus, and to appease 
his manes. 

REMUS, brother of Romulus. See Romulus. 

Also a chief under Turnus, killed by Nisus in 
the ninth Aeneid. 

RESEINTI-IAS, a title of Juno from a mountain 
in Thrace. 

RESPICIEN3, an epithet of Fortune, from the 
turning of her head. 


RETIA, daughter of Proteus, and sister of Ca- 
bera and I do theta. 

REX SACRORUM, or SACRIFICULUS, king 

of the sacrifices, a sacred officer among the 
Romans, who had the care of religion, in sub¬ 
ordination to the Pontifex Maximus. The first 
institution of the Rex Sacrorum is ascribed to 
Lucius Junius Brutus, at the time of that great 
revolution which changed the Roman monarchy 
into a-republic. Tarquin being driven from 
Rome, and it being resolved by the heads of 
the conspiracy to establish a common-wealth, 
he represented to them that “ he was not for 
abolishing the venerable name of King, which 
was consecrated by the same auspices where¬ 
with Rome was blessed in her infancyhe 
therefore advised to retain it, and give it to 
that magistrate who should have the superin¬ 
tendency of their religious concerns. Diony¬ 
sius thus gives the origin of its institution; 

Because the kings had in many respeCts been 
very serviceable to the state, the establisliers of 
the common-wealth thought it proper to pre¬ 
serve the regal title in the city; they ordered 
the augurs and pontifices to chuse out a fit 
person, who should engage never to have the 
least hand in civil affairs, but devote himself 
wholly to the care of the public worship and ce¬ 
remonies of religion, with the denomination of 
Rex Sacrorum.” Accordingly a king of sacri¬ 
fices was appointed, and he was always to be 
chosen from the Patrician families, by the 
Comitia of the people assembled in the Campus 
Martius; his office was for life, and he was ex¬ 
empt from all civil services and taxes. His 
wife was honoured with the title of Regina Sa¬ 
crorum. Livy informs us, that the office of 
Rex Sacrorum was inferior to that of Pontifex 
Maximus, for fear that the name of King, 
which had been formerly so odious to the 
people, might, notwithstanding this restriction, 

be still prejudicial to liberty. 
RHADAMANTIIUS, son of Jupiter and Eu- 
ropa, and brother of Minos. Pie was one of 
the three judges of hell. It is said that Rha- 
damanthus having killed his brother, fled to 
Oechalia in Boeotia, where he married AIc- 
mena, widow of Amphitryon. Some make Rha- 
damanthus a king of Lycia, who, on account 

of his severity and strict regard to justice, was 
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said to have been one of the three judges of 
hell, where his province was to judge such as 
died impenitent. It is agreed, that he was the 
most temperate man of his time, and was exalt¬ 
ed amongst the law-givers of Crete, who were 
renowned as good and just men. The division 
assigned to Rhadamanthus in the infernal re¬ 
gions was Tartarus, where he presided as judge 
over the Asiatics. 

RHADIUS, son ofNeleus. 

RH AECUS. See Hamadryads. 

RHAMNUS, a king and augur who assisted 
Turn us against Aeneas, and was killed by 

Nisus. 

RHAMNUSIA, name of the goddess Nemesis, 
from Rhamnus, a town of Attica, where she 
had a temple, in which was a statue of her made 
of one stone, ten cubits high. See Nemesis. 

RHANIS, a Nymph in the train of Diana. 

RHEA, wife of Saturn. See Vesta. 

RHEA, a name of Cybele. See Cybele. 

RHEA SYLVIA, mother of Romulus andRemus. 
See Romulus. 

RHENUS, the RHINE, a river-deity, is spoken 
of personally by several of the poets. They 
describe him sometimes/’ says Mr. Spence, 
“ as conquered by the Romans, all ruffled 
and wounded, and sometimes in the low state 
of a captive ; sometimes as yielding, and some¬ 
times as received into favour on his submission, 
and restored to all his former honours by them ; 
in all which cases it is remarkable, that they 
never speak of him without putting us in mind, 
at the same time, of their own conquests and 
their own vanity.” 

RHESUS, king of Thrace, came to the assistance 
of Troy with white horses, but was slain by 
Ulysses and Diomcdcs in his tent the first 
night. Ulysses carried off his horses. 

RHEXENOR, son of Nausithous, king of Phae- 
acia. 

RHEXENOR, father of Clutlciope, wife of Ac- 

k 

gens, king of Athens. 

RHIGMUS, son of Pireus of Thrace, was killed 
by Achilles. 

RHIPIIEUS, one of the Centaurs. 

RHODE: Roth Neptune and Danaus had a 
daughter so called. 


RHODES, COLOSSUS of. See Seven Wonders of 

the World. 

RHODIA, one of the Oceanides, beloved by A- 
pollo, was reported to have given her name to 
the island of Rhodes. 

RHODOPE. See Mountain Deities. 

RHODOPE. S eeHaemus. 

w 

RHODOS, daughter of Neptune and Venus. 

RHOEBUS, a horse of Mezentius. 

RHOECUS, one of the Centaurs. 

Also one of the Giants whom Bacchus slew in the 
appearance of a lion. 

RHOEO, a Nymph beloved by Apollo. 

RHOETUS, one of the leaders under Turn us, 
killed by Pallas, son of Evander. 

RIDENS, title of Venus. Homer calls her a 
lover of laughing. She is said to have been 
born laughing, and thence called the goddess 
of Mirth. 

RIDICULUS, an imaginary deity of the Romans, 
to whom that people consecrated a small tem¬ 
ple in the way to the gate Capena. £See Redi- 
culus .J Authors give different etymologies of 
the name Ridiculus, though it is universally 
agreed, that it was taken from a famous event 
in the Roman affairs, which was this: Hanni¬ 
bal, when arrived very near the city, saw hi¬ 
deous spedtres in the air, which so terrified 
him that he immediately retreated, and left his 
intended enterpri se against Rome unattempted. 
In memory of this retreat, the Romans built a 
temple to the god Ridiculus, so called either 
from the word risus, laughter , because this re¬ 
treat exposed Hannibal to laughter and con¬ 
tempt; or rather, as Festus and Varro tell us, 
a redeundo, from the general’s turning back. 
The latter author calls this god Tutanus, sup¬ 
posing he had protected Rome against Han¬ 
nibal. 

RIMMON, an idol or god of the people of Da¬ 
mascus in Syria. He is mentioned but once in 
Scripture, in the story of Naum an the Syrian, 
who confesses to Elisha, that he had often been 
in the temple of this god with the king his 
master, who leaned upon his arm while lie paid 
his adoration, ltimmon, in the Hebrew, sig- 
nifics a pomegranate, which fruit being sacred 
to Venus, some take Rimmon to he the same 
as Venus. Selden derives the name from Rum, 
which signifies high , and supposes Rimmon to 
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to be the same as Elion., the most high god of 
the Phoenicians. 

RIPHAEUS, son of Ixion and Nephele. See 
Ixion . 

RIPHAEUS, an illustrious Trojan, mentioned 
in the Aeneid. 

RISUS. Lycurgus erected an image among the 
Lacedemonians to the god Risus. The Thessa¬ 
lians, of the city Hypata, annually sacrificed 
to this god of Mirth or Laughter with great 
jollity. 

RIVERS. Hesiod lays it down as a precept, that 
no person was to pass a river till he had first 
washed his hands. The Roman magistrates 
never crossed the little rivers which were near 
the Campus Marti us till they had first consulted 
the augurs. But the religious veneration of 
the ancients for rivers was yet carried much 
higher; Xerxes, in his way to Greece, and 
before passing the Strymon, sacrificed horses 
to that river; and Tiridates offered one to the 
Euphrates, while Vitellius, who was with him, 
performed the taurobolic sacrifice in honour of 
the same river, for bulls were offered to rivers 
as well as to the ocean and sea. Lucuilus made 
a sacrifice of those animals to the Euphrates 
while he was pursuing Tymnes. This practice 
must have been very ancient, since Achilles 
says to Lycaon, <€ The rapid river, the Xan- 
thus, to which we offer so many bulls, will not 
prote<5t you.” Indeed this superstition was 
carried so far, that the young virgins of Troy 
were obliged, the evening before their mar¬ 
riage, to go and offer their virginity to the 
river Seamander, in consequence of which we 
need not be told what sometimes happened. 
The Grecian youth, according to Pausanias, 
contented themselves with offering locks of 
their hair to the river Neda; and Homer in¬ 
forms us, that Peleus consecrated to Sperchius 
that of his son Achilles. 

ROBIGALIA. See Rubigalia. 

ROBIGO. See Rubigo. 

ROETHUS, one of the rebel giants. 

ROMANA, name of Juno. Sue Juno. 

ROMA, on ROME. As Romulus, the founder 
of the Roman empire, was placed among the 
gods, so Rome, the capital city of that empire, 
was ranked among the goddesses. Rome had 
temples dedicated to her under the titles of 


Roma Vidtrix, Roma Aeterna, Roma Sacra, & c . 
The inhabitants of Smyrna, we are told, were 
the first who complimented Rome with a tem¬ 
ple, which happened in the consulship of the 
elder Cato, when Rome was arrived at that 
eminence to which she attained after the de- 
strudtion of Carthage, and the conquest of Asia. 
At several other places temples were afterwards 
eredted to her, particularly in Nicaea and E- 
phesus. Rome was represented on medals, like 
a Pallas, dressed in a.military vest, having an 
helmet on her head, a javelin in her hand, and 
leaning on a shield. This figure of Rome is 
often seen on Consular medals, and particu¬ 
larly on a reverse of Nero. In a statue of her, 
she is a large figure sitting on a rock, her head 
covered with an helmet, and trophies of arms 
at her feet. When she has by her a sheep and 
a goat, she figures the peace and tranquillity 
enjoyed by the nations she had conquered.— 
When she is accompanied, as sometimes she 
is, with an old shepherd, and the wolf which 
suckled Romulus and Remus, it is obvious, 
that this denotes her origin. Some remains of 
antiquity exhibit to us Rome triumphant, 
crowned by Victory, &c. “ Rome, indeed/' 

says the Author of Poly metis, tc was always a 
subject for the medallists; and we have more 
descriptive lines on her, even in the poets, to 
whose works I have confined my enquiry, than 
of all the other cities put together. You see 
her there sitting on a heap of arms, with a sword 
in one hand, and a little figure of the goddess 
Vidlory in the other: she is frequently repre¬ 
sented in this manner, only sometimes the Vic¬ 
tory has a globe added to its hands. Her look 
and posture denote dignity; as those attributes 
of the sword, vidlory, and globe, say very plain¬ 
ly in the language of the statuaries, that she 
made herself mistress of the whole world by 
her achievements in war; accordingly the Ro¬ 
man poets call her the Martial City, the Eternal 
City, the Mistress of all Cities, and the goddess 
that presides over all countries and nations.— 
Ovid describes Roma, or the Genius of the city 


of Rome, lying at the feet of Bren mis, when 
the Capitol was taken by the Gauls: in another 
place the same poet says, her face was like that 
of Augustus Caesar. Silius Italicus describes* 
her with a crown of turrets on her head, fa 
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all the figures I have seen of her she appears 
always with a helmet; but the other is so pro¬ 
per for all the deities of cities in general, that 
it is highly probable the artists represented 
Rome sometimes with it too, especially on some 
pacific occasion, or in any story that had more 
relation to the gown than to the sword. How¬ 
ever that be, the appearance of this goddess is 
generally so martial, that it has made some of 
the most knowing antiquaries mistake the god¬ 
dess Virtus for her, as Bellori, in particular, 
has done several times, in speaking of the most 
celebrated relievos in the Admiranda, and on 
the triumphal arches. The figure he calls 
Roma in these is dressed partly like an Amazon : 
one of her breasts is bare, her garments fall 
only to the knee; she has buskins half way up 
the leg, a helmet on her head, a sword or spear 

in one hand, and a globe in the other.- 

This goddess, in the relievos I am speaking 
of, is generally either going out with their 
emperors on some expedition or other, or 
bringing them home in triumph: I should, 
therefore, rather think, that it is the goddess 
Virtus than the goddess Roma; and, indeed, 
her dress agrees much better to the former 
than to the latter: Rome is generally repre¬ 
sented sitting, this appeal’s always standing ; 
Rome is dressed to the feet, this short, and in 
the Amazonian way; Rome is still and impe¬ 
rial ; this, like Virtus, always in a<5tion, and 
dressed fit for it.” 

ROMULUS, the founder and first king of Rome, 
was brother of Remus, both sons of Rhea Syl¬ 
via, daughter of Numitor, king of Alba. The 
latter being dethroned by his brother Amulius, 
his daughter Rhea Sylvia, whom some call Ilia, 
was placed among the vestal virgins by her 
uncle, to prevent her having any children.— 
However, not long after, Sylvia, contrary to 
the established laws of the vestals, was dis¬ 
covered to be pregnant, and would have 
suffered the most cruel punishment, had not 
Antho, daughter of Amulius, interceded with 
her lather for her. Pretending that she had 
conceived by the god Mars, Sylvia brought 
forth Romulus and Remus, whom Amulius 
caused to be exposed under a tree on the banks 
of the Ty her, where, being found by Faustulus 
the king's shepherd, he took them up, and cur¬ 


ried them to his wife Laurentia, who having 
been formerly a prostitute, was called Lupa, 
or a she-wolf, which gave occasion to the fable 
of these two infants being suckled by a wolf. 
Romulus and Remus, when grown to maturity, 
assembled together with their companions, the 
disaffefted citizens, and killing Amulius, re¬ 
stored to Numitor the kingdom of Alba. Ro¬ 
mulus soon after commenced the city of Rome, 
about 752 years before the Christian era; but 
a quarrel arising betwixt the two brothers re¬ 
lative to its site, Remus was killed in the fray, 
and some report by Romulus himself; others, 
that he fell by the hands of Celer, one of his 
brother's adherents. It is related, that Romu¬ 
lus was so affected at the death of his brother, 
as to meditate violence on himself, but was over 
powered. This new city he made an asylum 
for strangers; and as his subjefts were in want 
of women, he celebrated games, which bring¬ 
ing the Sabines and other nations to the spot, 
their virgins were seized and carried by the 
Romans to their houses. Irritated at the out¬ 
rage, the Sabines attempted a forceable rescue, 
but at the interpostion of the outraged females, 
were soon induced to agree to a peace. Ro¬ 
mulus afterwards established a senate, ena6led 
wholesome laws, and during a tempest disap¬ 
peared, whilst reviewing his army near the 
marsh of Caprea. He is supposed to have been 
killed by lightning, or murdered by the Sena¬ 
tors, who began to dread his authority, about 
715 years before the Christian era. Rome took 
its name from her founder, after whose death 
one Proclus declared to the Senate, that Ro¬ 
mulus had appeared to him as he was travelling, 
bidding him tell the Romans that he was called 
back to heaven, whence he had conic, and that 
he would be always assistant to them under 
the name of the god Quirmus. Proclus added, 
that the apparition was in glittering armour, 
and that his stature was taller and exceeded 
that of a mortal. The people, transported with 
joy, engaged in devotion to this new divinity, 
offered him sacrifices, instituted a festival to 
his honour, called Quirinalia, and appointed 
the Flanicn Quirinalis to preside over his wor¬ 
ship. “ Romulus, the son of Mars,” says Mr. 
Spence, " is sometimes represented so like his 
father, that it is difficult enough to distinguish 
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their figures asunder. I have often thought, 
in particular, that several of the figures called 
Mars Gradivus, -with atrophy on the shoulder, 
may really belong rather to Romulus, the in¬ 
ventor of trophies among the Romans. He 
appears like Mars Gradivus, with his spear in 
one hand, and holding the trophy on his shoul¬ 
der with the other. The poets speak of his 
shaking his arms on his shoulder, call him 
Armifer, and say he carries the glory of his 
father Mars in the divine air of his counte¬ 
nance. It is easy to see how Romulus came 
to be placed in this high class of heroes by the 
Romans: they could not, they thought, pay 
too much honour to their founder ; they there¬ 
fore made him the son of a god, and of that god 
in particular who must have been one of the 
most respe<5ted among them in the first military 
ages of their state. Their best authors, how¬ 
ever, do not treat this as a firm article of their 
creed; and, indeed, it seems to have made a 
part in their vulgar religion only, and not in 
the religion of the wise. The whole story of 
Romulus’s divine birth is represented on a re¬ 
lievo at the villa Melliniin Rome; it is divided 
into four compartments : the first shews you 
Mars going to Rhea Sylvia, who lies asleep by 
the river Tiber: in the second she is sitting 
with her twins in her lap: Amulius seems to 
be charging her with the infamy of thefadt she 
has committed, and she is looking up to hea¬ 
ven as justifying her innocence: the third is, 
the exposing of the two infants on the bank of 
the Tiber; and the fourth represents their 
being cherished by the wolf, and the surprise 
of the honest shepherd Faustulus on finding j 
them in that strange situation. The work of 
this relievo is but indifferent, and is thought 
by some to be of Aurelian’s time; however, 
most of the points in it are to be met with in 
other works of the better ages. The descent 
of Mars to Rhea is not uncommon, and the 
infants Romulus and Remus suckled by the 
wolf is very common: you meet with it on 
medals and gems as well as in statues and re¬ 
lievos ; in some of which you see the wolf in 
the same attitude that Virgil gives ( her in his 
description of this affair, which, by the way, 
might be given as one instance out of many of 
Virgil’s borrowing strpkes from the Roman 


poets of the first age, and which he did, p er . 
haps, much more frequently than is commonly 
imagined. This story of Romulus’s being re¬ 
ceived into heaven is well known from the 
Roman historians. Their poets say, that he 
was carried thither in the chariot of Mars • 
and I doubt not but this his assumption was a 
common subject for paintings of old, though 
we have none such now remaining. The figures 

of Romulus, as deified, were of a more august 

appearance : he was then clad in the trabea, a 
robe of state, which implied an ecclesiastical 
dignity as well as a secular, and in consequence 
of the former character, sometimes held his 
lituus, or staff of augury, in his hand. This 
latter mark usually attends the heads of Julius 
Caesar in the old gems and medals, and when 
we find it so placed, seems to mean that he 
was high priest and king, by the same right 
as Romulus was. All these particulars relat¬ 
ing to the appearance of Romulus as deified, 
I ground solely on the poets, for I have never 
seen any figure of Romulus under this chara&er 
that I remember, though there may perhaps 
be some which may have escaped my obser¬ 
vation.” 

ROMUS, a son of Aemathion. 

ROMUS, a son of Aeneas by Lavinia, whom some 
suppose the founder of Rome. 

ROTONDA. See Temple of the Pantheon . 

RUBIGALIA, or ROBIGALIA, a festival ce¬ 
lebrated by the Romans in honour of the god 
Robigus, or the goddess Robigo, to induce 
these deities to preserve the corn from blast¬ 
ing and mildews. The Robigalia were insti¬ 
tuted by Numa in the eleventh year of his 
reign, and holden on the 7th of the calends of 
May, which is our 25th of April, being the time 
when the blight or mildew, called by the La¬ 
tins Rubigo, used to attack the corn. Varro 
fixes it to the time when the sun enters the 
16th degree of Taurus. Indeed, the true time 
seems rather to have been on the eighteenth 
day before the equinox ; and the true reason, 
because then Canicula, or the Little Dog, seta, 
which is esteemed a malific constellation: 
hence they sacrificed a dog to Robigo ; Ovid 
says, the entrails of a dog, and those ot a 
sheep ; Columella, a sucking puppy- F estus 
insinuates, that the vidtim must have been red, 
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RUBIGO, RUBIOUS. See Rubigalia. RJJNCUS. See Purpureus. 

RUMINA, a tutelar deity of infants, that nou- RURAL GODS and GODDESSES. See Deities 
rished them whilst at the breast. Rural and of the Woods . 

RUMINUS, a title of Jupiter, from his giving RUSINA, an inferior deity, that presided over 
nourishment to all creatures. rural concerns. 

RUNCINA, an inferior rural deity, the goddess RUTREM. Seo, Vixnit. 
of weeding, and invoked when fields required 
to be weeded. 


« 
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SABAZIA, a Greek festival, dedicated either to 
Jupiter Sabazius, or to Bacchus, surnamed 
Sabazius, from the Sabae, a people of Thrace. 
The Sabazia were nocturnal mysteries, in which 
all the initiated had a golden serpent put into 
their bosoms, which dropped out at the lower 
part of their garments, in memory of Jupiter’s 
access to Proserpine in the form of a serpent. 
It is probable this festival was not originally 
instituted by the Greeks, but derived to them 
from the Thracians, among whom, according 
to Suidas, <ra€a£«t/ was the same as that 

is, to shout , Euoi, as was usual in the festivals of 
Bacchus. 

SABAZIUS, a surname both of Jupiter and of 
Bacchus. 

SACAEA, an ancient festival of the Persians 
and Babylonians, so called from a people of 
Scythia, named Sacae. Strabo gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of the origin of this festival: 
The Sacae, says he, were a nation of Scythians, 
inhabiting near the Caspian sea, who often 
made incursions into Persia, and at last pos¬ 
sessed themselves of BaCtriana, and the great¬ 
est part of Armenia. One day when they were 
celebrating a feast, the Persian emperor on a 
sudden attacked, and entirely defeated them. 
After this victory, the Persians covered over 
with earth a large stone in the middle 
of the field, and raised a kind of mountain 
upon it, which they surrounded with a wall; 
and having built there a temple, dedicated it 
to the goddess Anaitis, and the gods Amamis 
and Anaudatus, divinities of Persia; they esta¬ 
blished a festival also called Sacaea, in memory 
of their victory over the Sacaea. Some, accord¬ 
ing to the same historian, ascribe this victory 
to the great Cyrus, as related under the ar¬ 
ticle Anaitis . This festival continued five 

days, during which, the masters and their 
slaves exchanged conditions, as was practised 
in the Roman Saturnalia. One of the ceremo¬ 
nies of the Sacaea consisted in chusing a pri¬ 


soner condemned to death, and allowing him 
all the pleasures and gratifications he could 
wish before he was carried to execution. 

SACRATOR, a leader mentioned in the Ae- 
neid. 

SACRED GAMES. The four sacred games of 
Greece were, the Isthmian, Nemean, Olympic, 
and Pythian, which see. 

SACRED GROVES. Besides temples, chapels, 
altars, &c. the Pagans had other places devot¬ 
ed to the service of the gods; these were the 
sacred groves, the institution of which is so 
ancient, that they are thought to have preced¬ 
ed temples, or even altars. As Lucus among 
the Romans was the common name of such 
groves, Servius thinks they applied it, from 
the light set up to render the rites of them 
conspicuous; for whether, as was probably 
at first the case, they chose for their purpose 
natural woods, or else planted appropriately, 
as afterwards, their groves were always gloo¬ 
my, and impenetrable to the beams of the 
sun. It was in these dark retreats, which im¬ 
parted to the mind their impending horror, 
that the first mysteries of Paganism were 
practised. In such were held the assemblies 
of our ancient Druids, who, from the oaken 
groves they frequented, obtained this name. 
The use of these hallowed glooms, for the ce¬ 
lebration of mysteries, was not only of the 
highest antiquity, but of all others, perhaps, 
the most universal. At first these groves, 
without temple or altar, were no more than 
simple retreats from the sight of the profane, 
or, such as were not devoted to the service oi 


the gods: afterwards altars and temples were 
created within them, or else temples and altars 


were encompassed by groves. 


Nor were these 


groves consecrated only to the gods in honour 
of whom these structures were reared, but were 


of themselves sanctuaries to such criminals as 
sought their protection. As to the antiquity 
of groves, without adverting to Scripture, wo 
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learn , from Pliny, that trees in old times serv¬ 
ed for the temples of the gods ; Tacitus re¬ 
ports, that they were viewed in the same 
light by the ancient Germans ; Q. Curtius, by 
the Indians; and almost all writers, by the 
Druids. The most probable reason for this 
practice results from the common opinion, 

that fear amongst the Heathens was their in- 

» 

centivc to devotion ; and therefore, lonely and 
darksome retreats overawing them with hor¬ 
ror, induced them to imagine, that the divi¬ 
nity of the scene was present to their minds. 
As these groves ’were esteemed the peculiar 
residence of the Deity, they were hung with 
chaplets of flowers, and various other gifts.— 
Nor with these ideas is it strange, that the 
excision of groves should have been deemed 
such an inexpiable crime. 

SACRIFICE, a solemn aCt of religious worship, 
which consists in the devoting or offering some¬ 
what, animate or inanimate, on an altar, by 
the hands of a priest, to acknowledge depen¬ 
dence upon, or" conciliate the favour of the 
deity. Sacrifices differ from oblations ; as in 
a sacrifice there is a real destruction or change 
of the thing offered, whereas, an oblation is 
only a simple offering or gift, without any such 
change. This practice in some sense has been 
universal, for all religions have had their sa¬ 
crifices ; but in this instance, we treat only of 
the Greeks and Romans. The origin of sacri¬ 
fices is ascribed by Didymus, in his notes on 
Pindar, to Melissus, king of Crete ; by others, 
to Phoroneus and Merops; and by sonic to 
Chiron the Centaur. The causes and occa¬ 
sions of sacrifices seem to have been four: 
Either vows or free-will offerings, such ns 
those promised to the gods before, and paid 
after a victory, as also the first fruits offered 
by husbandmen after harvest; or, 2. Propitia¬ 
tory offerings, to avert the anger of some of¬ 
fended deity ; or, 3. Propitiatory sacrifices 
for success in any enterprise ; or lastly, such 
as were imposed or commanded by an oracle 
or a prophet. 

Enquiring in what these sacrifices consisted, wc 
find, that in the more ancient times they were 
neither living creatures, nor any thing costly 
and magnificent; no myrrh, frankincense, nor 
other perfumes; but, instead of then), herbs 
VoL II. 4 


and plants, plucked up by the roots, and burnt 
before the gods with their leaves and tlieii’ 
fruits. For many ages the Athenian offerings 
consisted only of the produce of the earth ; but 
no sooner did men leave a vegetable diet, and 
betake themselves to animal, than they began 
also to change their sacrifices; it being always 
usual for their own feasts and the feasts of the 
gods, for such they thought their sacrifices, to 
consist of the same materials. This seems to 

V 

have been the origin of sacrificing animals. 
The solemn sacrifices consisted of these three 
parts. Libation , Incensing , and the Victim; but 
in the less important affairs of life, the favour 
and protection of the gods was sought by liba¬ 
tions of wine, or offerings -of incense. The 
chief part, however, of the sacrifice, was the 
victim. This was required to be whole, per¬ 
fect and sound in all its members, without 
spot or blemish ; for which reason it was cus¬ 
tomary to cull out of the flocks the goodliest 
of all the cattle, and to put certain marks 
upon them, whereby they might be distin¬ 
guished from the rest. As to the animals 
offered in sacrifice, they differed-according to 
the deities to whom, and the persons by whom 
they were to be offered. A shepherd would 
sacrifice a sheep, a neatherd an ox, a goatherd 
a goat, and so, according to their several em¬ 
ployments. To the infernal deities black 
victims were offered ; to the celestial gods, 
white; to the barren, such as were barren ; to 
the fruitful, those which were pregnant ; to 
the gods, male victims ; and to the goddesses, 
female. They also made choice of animals 
according to the disposition of the deity to 
whom they were devoted. /Mars was thought 
to be pleased with the warlike and ferocious, 
as the bull; the sow, as. destructive to seed- 
corn, was sacrificed to Ceres ; and the goat, 
for browzing upon the vine, to Bacchus. Sonic 
animals were more acceptable at one age than 
another; such was the yearling heifer, a stran¬ 
ger to the yoke, which Diomedcs promised to 
Minerva. Almost the only animal prohibited 
in early times was the ploughing and labouring 
ox, he being assistant in tilling the ground, 
and, as it were, the fellow-labourer of man ; 
but, in after ages, they were used in feasts, 
and then it was no wonder if they fell before 
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the gods. Instances of human sacrifices were 
common in most of the barbarous nations, 
though not so frequent in Greece and civilized 
countries; yet examples of this kind occur in 
their history. Aristomenes, the Messenian, 
sacrificed three hundred men, among whom 
was Theopompus, one of the kings of Sparta, 
to Jupiter of Ithome; Themistoeles, in order 
to procure the assistance of the gods against 
the Pex’sians, sacrificed some captives of that 
nation. Bacchus had an altar in Arcadia, 
upon which young damsels were beaten to. 
death with rods; Achilles, in Homer, butch¬ 
ered twelve Trojan captives at the funeral of 
Patroclus; his son Pyrrhus sacrificed Polyxena 
on his father’* tomb. Even Aeneas, whom 
Virgil celebrates for his piety, (though not in¬ 
deed a Greek) is an example of the same prac¬ 
tice, he having sacrificed the four sons of Sul- 
mo to the shade of Pallas. Such sacrifices were 
frequently offered to the Manes and Infernal 
Gods, 

In respedt to the preparatory rites, and appen¬ 
dages at the time of immolation, it was requir¬ 
ed that he who would perform a solemn sacri¬ 
fice should purify himself certain days before, 
during which he was to abstain from all carnal 
indulgence. So strictly for the most part was 
this requisite enjoined, that the priestesses of 
Bacchus at Athens were obliged solemnly to 
swear, that they were duly purified, and had 
contracted no pollution by cohabiting with any 
one. Some, however, made this not an essen¬ 
tial ; for Theano, an Athenian priestess, being 
asked when it might be lawful for a woman to 
go from the company of a man to sacrifice, 
answered : €€ From your husband, at any time ; 
from a stranger, never.” Every person who 
came to the solemn sacrifices was purified by 
water; to which end, at the entrance of tem¬ 
ples, a vessel was placed full of holy-water, 
(in which sometimes a laurel branch was put) 
for the priest to sprinkle every one that en¬ 
tered ; and such a crime was the omission of 
this aspersion accounted, that a man, named 
Aster!us, is said to have been thunder-struck 
for approaching the altar of Jupiter without 
it. Whoever had committed any notorious 
crime, as murder, incest, or adultery, was 

* forbidden, till purified, to attend on these 


rites. The same injundtion was imposed on 
those -who returned from obtaining a conquest 
Before the ceremonies commenced, the public 
crier, with a loud voice, commanded the pro. 
fane and unqualified to depart. The habits 
of the priests who were to do sacrifice varied 
according to their respective divinities. They 
who sacrificed to the celestial gods were usually 
clothed in purple; to the infernal, in black • 
and to Ceres, in white. At Sparta their habits 
were neither costly nor splendid, and they 
prayed and sacrificed with naked feet. Ou 
their heads they had crowns composed from 
the leaves of the tree held sacred to the god: 
thus, in the sacrifices of Apollo, the garland 
was of laurel ; in those of Hercules, poplar; 
and so of the rest. Besides this crown, the 
priest sometimes wore a sacred infula, mitre, 
or fillet, from which on each side hung a rib- 
band. These infulae, generally of wool, were 
not only worn by the priests, but put upon 
the horns of the vidtim, and sometimes sur¬ 
rounded the altar. As the infula and ribbands 
adorned the head of the victim, so garlands 
were wreathed on .the neck; and on extraor¬ 
dinary occasions, its horns were spread over 
with gold. The time of sacrificing varied 
with the temper of the gods to whom they 
were performed: to the celestial gods they 
sacrificed at sun vising, or, at least, in open 
day ; but to the manes and infernal gods, who 
were thought to hate light, they paid their de¬ 
votions at sun-set, or at midnight. 

All things being prepared, the vidlim, if a sheep, 
or of the smaller animals, was driven loose to 
-the altar, but the larger sacrifices were led by 
the horns; sometimes by a rope, but then it 
was long and loose, lest the vidtim should seem 
to approach by constraint; sometimes certain 
persons were appointed to fetch the sacrifice, 
with musical instruments and other solemni¬ 
ties, yet, this was seldom practised, but at the 
larger sacrifices, especially Hecatombs. 1 he 
victims being brought, they stood round the 
altar, and the priest turning to the right, went 
round and sprinkled each with meal and con¬ 
secrated water: he besprinkled likevdse all 
. who were present. This done, the crier de¬ 
manded with a loud voice. Who is here? to 
which the people replied, Many and good *—- 
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After this they prayed, the priest having first 
exhorted them to join with him, by the form. 
Let us pray. They usually prayed, that the 
gods would vouchsafe to accept their offerings, 
and send them health and happiness, to which 
general formula they added a petition for what¬ 
ever particular favour they desired. Prayer 
being ended, the priest examined all the mem¬ 
bers of the victim, to see if it had any blemish 
or external defect ; and also, whether it were 
sound within. This was done by placing food 
before it, (as barley-meal before bulls, vetches 
before goats) which, on refusing, they were 
judged to be unsound. Goats also were 
besprinkled with cold water, which, if they 
endured without shrinking, they were thought 
indisposed. Trial was next made, whether the 
animal were willing to be offered to the gods, 
by drawing a knife from the forehead to the 
tail, at which, if the victim struggled, it was 
rejected, as not being acceptable; but if it 
stood quiet at the altar, the gods were deemed 
pleased: but a bare non-resistance was not 
enough, unless by a nod it seemed to consent, 
which, to procure, they poured water or barley 
in its ears. Prayers immediately followed, 
after which, the priest taking a cup of wine, 
and having tasted it himself, presented it to 
all present, and poured the remainder between 
the horns of the victim. Frankincense and 
other perfumes, taken from the censer with 
three fingers, were next thrown upon the altar, 
and, according to some, on the forehead of the 
vidtim. The beast was then killed by the 
priest, or the crier, or sometimes the most ho¬ 
nourable person present, by either knocking it 
down, or cutting its throat. If the sacrifice 
were in honour of the celestial gods, the throat 
was turned up towards heaven ; but if they 
sacrificed to the heroes, or infernal gods, the. 
victim was killed with its throat downward. 
If by accident the beast evaded the stroke, 
leaped up after it, bellowed, fell not prone on 
the ground, kicked after the fail, stamped, or 
was restless, as though it expired with pain, 
if it bled not freely, and were long in dying, 
it was thought an unacceptable offering ; these 
all being reckoned unfortunate omens, as their 
contraries were judged the reverse. The vic¬ 
tim was Head by the inferior officers, who also 


kindled the wood, whilst the priest or sooth¬ 
sayer with a long knife, turned over the 
bowels to hiake predictions from them ; for it 
was not lawful to touch them with his hands- 
The blood reserved in a vessel, was offered on 
the altar to the celestial gods. If the sacri¬ 
fice belonged to the sea-gods, it was poured 
into salt water ; but if the scene were the 
shore, the victim was not slaughtered over the 
hpccysiov, but over the water, into which also it 
sometimes was thrown. - In the sacrifices of 
the infernal gods the beast was either slain 
over a ditch, or the blood poured out of the 
~i,$Kyttov into it.—This was followed by an ef¬ 
fusion of wine, together with frankincense, 
upon the fire, to increase the flame ; the sa¬ 
crifice in primitive times being then laid upon 
the altar, was burnt whole, and thence called an 
Holocaust. In after ages only part was con¬ 
sumed, and the remainder reserved to the sa- 
crificers. The parts belonging to the gods 
were the thighs: these were covered with fat, 
to the end they might consume at once in a 
flame, and were burnt in honour of the god ; 
for unless they were wholly consumed, it was 
judged that the vidtim was not accepted 1 On 
these members were cast small pieces of flesh, 
cut from every part of the beast, as first fruits 
of the whole. Casaubon relates that the en¬ 
trails were sometimes offered, but in this lie 
contradicts Eustathius, who informs us that 
these were divided among those who were 
present; and Homer, in the descriptions of 
his sacrifices, mentions that the people feasted 
upon them. Whilst the sacrifice was burning, 
the priest, and the donor of the victim jointly 
prayed, with their hands on the altar. During 
the time of sacrificing, musical instruments 
were sometime played on> especially, if the so¬ 
lemnity concerned the aerial powers ; for they 
were thought to delight in music and songs. 
It was customary on some occasions to dance 
round the altar, singing sacred hymns in ho¬ 
nour of the gods. The sacrifice being ended 
the priest took his share, consisting of the skin 
and the feet. At Athens a tenth part of the 
crificc was due to- the magistrates called n^u- 
r«wif. At Sparta the kings had the first share 
in all public sacrifices, and the skins of the 

victims. It was also usual to carry home 
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some part of the offering for the sake of good 
luck. The ceremonial being finished., espe¬ 
cially if they received any propitious omen, 
or token of divine favour, they made a feast, 

for which purpose there were tables provided 

% 

in all their temples. Athenaeus tells us that 
the ancients never, indulged themselves with 
any dainties, nor drank any quantity of wine 
but on such occasions, when they thought by 
their excess to honour their gods. During 
the whole of their banquet, the praises of the 
god were sung, to whom the sacrifice had been 
made. This banquet, in some places, accord¬ 
ing to Athenaeus was to end before sun-set, 
and not in any place to exceed a limited time. 
After the feast, the votaries returned to the 
altar, and offered a libation to Jupiter Teleios, 
or the perfect. The same author reports 
that the primitive Greeks at the end of the 
feast were used to offer the tongues of the vic¬ 
tims, together with a libation of wine, to Mer¬ 
cury, which they did either by way of ex¬ 
piation for any indecency uttered, or as an 
appeal to the god as witness of their discourse, 
which ought never to be after divulged. They 
were offered to Mercury, because he was the 
,god of Eloquence, and was supposed to delight 
on that account in the tongue. After having 
returned thanks to the god for the honour and 
advantage of sharing with him in the vidtim, 
the assembly was dismissed by ‘ the crier, in 
this form, Aawv occpea-^. Such were the Grecian 
sacrifices, from which those of the Romans 
differed but little. Among the latter, the 
priest, and sometimes the person who gave 
the vidtim, went before, in a white garment 
free from spots or figures; for Cicero says 
that white is the most acceptable colour to the 
gods. The beast to be sacrificed, if of the 
larger sort, was marked on the horns with 
gold ; if of the smaller, it was crowned with 
the leaves of that tree which the respective 
deity most afledted. Besides these, they had 
the irifulac and vittac, a sort of white fillets, 
twined about their head. The priest prepared 
himself by continence during the preceding 
night, and by ablution ; before the procession 
went a public crier, proclaiming Hoc age, to 
give the people notice to cease from their la¬ 
bour and attend the solemnity; then followed 


the musical performers, who between the in- 
tervals of playing, assisted the crier in ad. 
monishing-the people. The priest on ap. 
proaching the altar, said. Far hence , ye profane! 
which the Romans expressed by Procul cstc 
profani. The vidtim being arrived, the priest 
laid one hand upon the altar, and ushered iu 
the solemnity with a prayer to all the gods, 
mentioning Janus and Vesta first and last, as 
if through them they had access to the rest: 
During this solemnity the stridtest silence was 
observed ; except that a piper played all the 
time that no unlucky noise might be heard. 
After his prayer the priest began the sacrifice, 
by throwing upon the head of the vidtim corn, 
frankincense, together with?«o/tf, that is bran or 
meal mixed with salt, laying on also cakes and 
fruit; (though these were not all used for 
every sacrifice) and this they called immola¬ 
tion. The priest then took wine, which having 
first tasted, and given to the by-standers, lie 
poured it out, or sprinkled between the horns 
of the vidtim: this they termed Libatio. Some 
of the roughest hairs between the horns being 
then plucked off by the priest and thrown 
on the fire, as the prima labimina , he turned 
towards the east, drew a crooked line with his 
knife from the forehead of the beast to its 
tail, and then ordered the vidtim to be slain, 
The inferior officers having executed this 
part of their province, the carcase was opened, 
and after the Haruspex had performed his func¬ 
tion, the beast was forthwith cut asunder. The 
parts most proper for the altar were then se- 
ledted by the priest, and a public feast was 
made of the rest. It has been a question 
among the learned whence sacrifices had 
their origin, and how it came to pass that in 
all religions the shedding of blood should have 
been made an adt of religion, and an atone¬ 
ment for sin? To this question no sufficient 
solution has appeared. 

SACR1FICIA. See Dies Fcsti. 

SAGARIS, a leader under Aeneas, killed by 
Turn us. 

SAGES, a chief under Turn us. 

SAKHAR, an infernal spirit or devil, according 
to the Jewish Talmud, who became possessed 
of Solomon’s throne. The fable is as follows: 

Solomon having taken Sidon, and slain the 
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king of that city, brought away his daughter 
Jerada, who became his favourite ; -and be¬ 
cause she ceased not to lament the loss of her 
father, he ordered the devils to make an 
image of him to console her ; which being 
done, and placed in her chamber, she and her 
maids worshipped it morning and evening. 
Solomon informed of this idolatry by his vi¬ 
zier Asaf, broke the image, and having chas¬ 
tised the women, went out into the desert, 
where he wept, and made supplications to 
God, who thought it not lit that his negligence 
should pass without some correction. It was 
Solomon’s custom, whilst he washed himself, 
to intrust his signet, on which his kingdom 
depended, with one of his concubines named 
Amina. One day, when this confidant had 
the ring in her custody, a devil named Sakliar 
came to her in the shape of the king, and re¬ 
ceiving the ring from her, by virtue of it took 
possession of Solomon’s throne, and made 
what alterations he pleased in the laws. So¬ 
lomon, in the mean time, being changed in 
his outward appearance, and known to none 
of his subjects, was obliged to wander about, 
and beg alms for subsistence. At length, 
however, after the space of forty days, which 
was the time the image had been worshipped 
in his house, the devil flew away, and threw 
the signet into the sea. A fish which imme¬ 
diately swallowed it, being taken and given to 
Solomon, he found the ring in its belly. Hav¬ 
ing by this means recovered his kingdom, So¬ 
lomon instantly seized Sakhar, and clogging 
his neck with a stone, threw him into the 
lake of Tiberias, 

SALACIA, wife of Neptune, so named from 
salt water. 

SAL AM BO, the feasts Adonia sometimes so 
called. 

SALAMINUS, one of the four Daityli Idaci, 
according to Strabo. Sec j DaByli Idaci. 

SALAMIS, daughter of Asopus by Mcthone, 
having attracted the attention of Neptune, was 
carried by him to an island in the Aegean, 
which afterwards was denominated from her, 
and there bore him a son, called Cenchreus. 

SAL1I, priests of Mars, an order among the 
Romans instituted by Numa, to take care of 
the sacred bucklers called Ancylia. They 


had their name Salii, a saliendo, from leaping and 
dancing. They lived in a body, and composed 
a college consisting of twelve, a like number 
with that of the sacred bucklers which they 
preserved. The three seniors governed the 
rest, of whom the first had the name of Prae- 
sul, the second, of Vates , and the other of Ma- 
gister. Tullus Hostilius afterwards added to 
the college twelve more Salii, in consequence 
of a vow he made in the battle with the Sa¬ 
bines ; and therefore, for distinction sake, the 
twelve first were generally called Salii Palatini, 
from Mount Palatine, whence they began 
their processions; the other Salii Collini, or 
Agonenses , from Mount Quirinus, sometimes 
called Mons Agonal is, where they had a cha¬ 
pel on one of its highest ascents. In the 
month of March was their great feast, when 
they carried the Ancylia, their sacred charge, 
about the city. At this procession they were 
habited in a short scarlet cassock, having 
round them a broad belt clasped with brass 
buckles; on their head they wore a brazen 
helmet, and in their hands short swords. They 
also carried a sort of thin plates, worked into 
the shapes of men and women, which they 
called ipsiles, or subsiles, and ipsulae , and subsu - 
lac. In this manner they proceeded with a 
nimble motion, keeping just measures with 
their feet, and very pleasingly demonstra¬ 
ting great strength and agility by the various 
turnings and evolutions of their bodies, strik¬ 
ing upon the Ancylia with their swords. As 
they passed, they sung a set of old verses 
called Carmen Saliare, composed by Numa, 
their founder. Their chief, the Pracsul, led 
the band, and began the dance, the rest join¬ 
ing in his harmony and -motions. Sextus 
Pornpcius mentions Salian- maids, virgines Sa - 
Hares, hired for the purpose, and joined with 
the Salii. Alexander ab Alcxandro has ob¬ 
served, that the entertainments of these priests 
upon their solemn festivals, were exceedingly 
costly and magnificent; with all the-variety 
of music, garlands, perfumes, &c. and there¬ 
fore Horace uses dapes saliarcs for delicious 
meats, iis he docs ponlificum coenae, for great 
regalias! This priesthood was very august, 
and usually exercised by the chief persons of 
the empire : thus Appius “Claudius, Scipio, 
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Africanus, and the emperor Titus, were of the I by Pausanias, who washing of Corinth- « 
college of the Salii. See Ancyle. v thepus,” says this author, "succeeded Saron, 

SALISUBSULUS, a name of Mars from dancing the latter, as we are told, built a temple to 

and leaping, because his temper is very un- Diana Saron is, in a place where the waters of 

constant, sometimes inclining to this side, and the sea form a morass, accordingly they call 
sometimes to that; unless the conjefture of it the Phoeboean Morass. This prince -was 

Vossius be true, that Salisubsulus is a corrup- passionately fond of hunting : one day in chase 

tion of Salii ipsulis; the ipsulae being figures of a stag, he pursued it to the sea-coast, and 

carried by the Salii in their processions; whence the stag having thrown himself into the water, 

the name, and not from dancing or leap- Saron plunged after him, and in the keenness 

ing. ' of his pursuit was carried insensibly on till 

SALIUS, a chief slain, in the Aeneid, by Neal- he found himself in the sea, where his strength 
ces. being exhausted, and finding himself unable 

SALMACIS. See Hermaphrodites. to struggle with the waves, was drowned. His 

SALMONEUS, king of Elis, was son of Aeolus, body was brought to the sacred grove of Diana, 

(not he who was king of the winds, but ano- near the morass, and buried in the court of 

ther of the name) and Anarete. Not satisfied her temple. This adventure was the cause of 

with an earthly crown, Salmoneus panted after changing the name of the morass, which is now 

divine honours; and, in order that the people called the Saronic Morass.” See Saronia. 

might esteem him a god, built a brazen bridge SARONIA, a Grecian festival in honour of'Di- 
overthe city,and drove his chariot along it,imi- -ana Saronia, so named from Saro, or Saron, 
tating, by this noise, Jupiter’s thunder; at the third king of Troezen, who built a temple, 

same time throwing flaming torches among the and instituted this festival in her honour. See 

spectators below, to represent his lightning, Saron. 

by which many were, killed. Jupiter, in re- SARONIDAE. See Triads. 
sentment of this insolence, precipitated the SARPEDON, son of Jupiter by Europa, the 
ambitious mortal into hell, where, according daughter of Agenor, after an unsuccessful 

to Virgil, Aeneas saw him. contest with Minos, his brother, for the king- 

SALUS. See Health. dom of Crete, withdrew from that island to 

SAMIA, a name of Juno, from the city Samos, Caria, there founded Miletus, and thence went 

where she was worshipped in a distinguished to aid Priam, accompanied by Glaucus, in op- 

manner. position to the Greeks. Having in various 

SAMUS, son of Ancaeus and Sarnia, and grand- rencounters made great havock amongst them, 
son of Neptune. he at last fell by the hand of Patroclus. Some, 

SANCTUARIES. See Slsy;la. however, suppose, that Sarpedon, king ofLy- 

SANGARIS, or SANGAR1US, a river god in cia, and ally of Priam, was not the brother of 

Phrygia, and reputed father of Hecuba. Minos, but a son of Jupiter by EleClra, or 

SAN1TAS, daughter of Aesculapius, the same Laodamia, and brother, of Argus; and also, 

with Hygeia. Some think her not his daughter that he was younger by a century than the son 

but wife. of Europa. 

SARON, was looked upon as the particular god SARPEDON, a pirate, and son of Neptune, was 
of the sailors; and the Greeks for that reason, killed by Hercules. 

gave him a name from an arm of the sea near SARRITOR, SATOR, inferior rural deities; the 
Corinth, or the Saronic Gulf. This is what gods of sowing and raking. 

Aristides seems to intimate, when he says, SATNIUS, son of Enops by Neis, a Trojan chief- 
“ For they do not always dwell in the sea tain killed by Oilcan Ajax, 
like Glaucus, Anthedon, and Saron.” This SATURNALIA, feasts celebrated among the 
Saron, as a divinity, is mentioned by no an- Romans in honour of Saturn. The Saturnalia 
cient author known to us, unless lie be sup- were not only observed at Rome, but also in 
posed the same with the Saron mentioned I Greece, and were in reality much older than 
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Rome itself. Some ascribe their institution to 
the Pelasgi, who were cast upon the isle of 
Delos; others to Hercules, and others to Janus. 
Goropius Becanus makes Noah the author of 
them. That patriarch, he tells us, in the ark 
instituted a feast to be held in the tenth month, 
because in that month the tops of the moun¬ 
tains began to appear above the water ; and 
this he makes the origin of the Saturnalia: but 
it is very probable the year then began in 
autumn, and,- of consequence, December, the 
month in which the Saturnalia are said to have 
been celebrated, could not have been the tenth 
month. Vossius goes still higher, and will 
have it, that the Saturn in honour of whom 
this feast was instituted, was Adam. The 
origin of the Saturnalia among'the Romans, as 
to time, is unknown, Macroblus assuring us 
they were celebrated in Italy before the build¬ 
ing of Rome. Among this people, at first, 
only one day was kept; but the number was 
afterwards increased to three, four, five, and 
some say, seven days. They were celebrated 
in the month of December. M. Dacier ob¬ 
serves, that the Saturnalia were not only ce¬ 
lebrated in honour of Saturn, but also to pre¬ 
serve the remembrance of the Golden Age, 
when all the world was on a level. It was a 
point of religion not to begin any war, or exe¬ 
cute any criminal, during this feast. Whilst 
the solemnity continued, slaves were reputed 
masters; they were served at table by their 
masters, and permitted to say any thing to 
them ; mutual presents were sent and receiv¬ 
ed ; every thing run out into debauchery and 
dissoluteness, and nothing was heard or seen in 
the city of Rome, but noise, tumult, and the 
giddy disorders of a people wholly abandoned 
to joy and .pleasure. Lucian thus introduces 
Saturn himself giving an account of the laws 
and customs of the Saturnalia. <f During my 
whole reign, which lasts but for one week, no 
public business is to be done : there is nothing 
but drinking, singing, playing, creating ima¬ 
ginary kings, placing servants with their mas¬ 
ters at table, &c. Of all trades, none but 
cooks and pastry-cooks shall follow their occu¬ 
pation ; all exercises of body and mind shall 
he banished, excepting such as serve for re¬ 
creation ; and nothing shall be read or recited 


but what is suitable to the time and place : the 
rich and poor, masters and slaves, shall be 
equal: there shall be no disputes, reproaches, 
or injuries, and men shall not be allowed so 
much as to be angry. No account shall be 
kept of income or expence, nor any inventory 
taken of moveables or plate used at my feast. 
The rich shall take an account before-hand of 
such as they intend to treat or send presents 
to; and for that end shall lay aside the tenth 
part of their income. On the eve of the festi¬ 
val, having cleared the house of all pollution, 
and expelled pride, ambition, covetousness, in 
order to sacrifice to good humour, courtesy, 
and liberality, they shall send their presents 
by the hands of some trusty persons. - When 
the master of the house treats his domestics, 
according to custom, his friends shall serve 
with him at table, and liberty shall be given 
them to jest, provided the raillery be neat, 
and that he who is rallied laughs first.” 

SATURNIA, an epithet of Juno, as the daughter 
ofSaturn. 

SATTJRNIUS, an epithet in common of Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto, as sons of Saturn. 

SATURNUS, SATURN, son of Coelus and 
Titaea, or Terra, married his sister Vesta, 
Ops* or Rhea. Vesta, with her other sisters, 
persuaded their mother to join them in. a plot 
to exclude Titan, their elder brother, from his 
birth-right, and raise Saturn to his father’s 
throne. Their design so far succeeded, that 
Titan was obliged to resign bis claim, though 
on condition, that Saturn brought up no male 
children, and thus the succession might re¬ 
vert to the Titans again. Saturn, it is said, 
observed this covenant so faithfully, that he 
devoured, as soon as they were born, his legi¬ 
timate sons. His pumShialifey, however, in this 
respeft, was at last frustrated by the artifice 
of Vesta, who, being delivered of twins, Jupi¬ 
ter and Juno, presented the latter to her hus¬ 
band, and concealing the former, sent him to 
be nursed on Mount Ida in Crete, committing 
the care of him to the Curctcs and Cory ban tcs. 
Saturn, notwithstanding, dctc6lcd the fraud, 
and insisted on having the child ; but Vesta in 
the stead, delivered him a stone, which being 
swaddled like a child, he swallowed. This 
stone had the name of The Potent Father , and 
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received divine honours, ns is related under [ 
the article Abadir. Titan having gained some 
knowledge of the trick, and finding the com* 
padl between him and his brother thus violat¬ 
ed, had recourse to arms, and not only de¬ 
feated Saturn, but having made him and Vesta 
his prisoners, confined them both in Tartarus. 
In the mean time Jupiter being grown up, 
raised an army of Cretans for his fathers de¬ 
liverance, and also engaged the Cecropians 
as auxiliaries; but, .on their refusal to join 
•him, after taking his money, he turned them 
all into apes. The god then marched against 
the Titans, and obtained a complete vidtoiy. 
From the blood of the vanquished, who fell in 
the conflict, proceeded serpents,' scorpions, 
and all venomous reptiles. Having by this 
success freed liis parents, Jupiter caused all 
the gods to swear fidelity to Saturn on an 
altar, which, on that account, has been raised 
to a constellation in the heavens. Jupiter 
having married Metis, daughter of Oceanus, 
she is said to have given Saturn a potion which 
caused him to bring up Neptune and Pluto, 
with the rest of the children he had formerly 
devoured: hence, it should seem, that of Sa¬ 
turn’s sons Jupiter was youngest. This illus¬ 
trious condu6t of Jupiter, instead of meeting 
with the gratitude and alfcdtion it deserved, 
served but to rouse the jealousy of his father, 
whom an oracle had foretold, that his son 
should dethrone. Jupiter, therefore, being 
secretly apprized that measures were taken 
to destroy him, suffered his ambition to over¬ 
power his duty, and taking up arms, not 
only dethroned his father, but, by the advice 
of Prometheus, bound him in woollen fetters, 
and threw him into Tartarus, with Iapetus his 
uncle, there to suffer the same punishment of 
castration which he had infii<5tcd on Coelus, 
his father. The manner in which Saturn 
escaped from his dungeon is not related ; but 
he fled to Italy, where he was kindly received 
by Janus, then king of that country, who as¬ 
sociated him in the government of it. Hence 
that part of the world obtained the name of 
Saiurnid Tell us, and likewise, of Tat him, from 
Icileo, to lie hid, because here Saturn found a 
refuge iii his distress. On this occasion money 
was coined with a ship on one side, to signify 


Saturn’s arrival in Italy, and a Jantts with a 
double head on the other, to denote his sharing 
the regal authority. The reign of Saturn was 
so mild and happy, that the poets have given 
it the name of the Golden Age, and have ce¬ 
lebrated it with all the pomp of a splendid ima¬ 
gination. [See Golden AgcT\ Under this reign 
the people, who before wandered about like 
beasts, were reduced to civil society ; laws 
were enabled, and the art of tilling and sowing 
the ground introduced ; whence Varro tells us 
that Saturn had his name a Satu , from sowing , 
as likewise his other name Stercutius , a Stercore 
from his diredting the people how to improve 
their land by manuring it with dung. The 
sickle which he used in reaping, being cast into 
Sicily, gave that island its ancient name of 
Drepanon, which, in Greek, signifies that in¬ 
strument ; and, indeed, Saturn’s sickle may 
well be supposed to have been deposited in 
Sicily, from the abundance of corn produced 
in that island. Historians have given a very 
different picture of Saturn. Diodorus repre¬ 
sents him as a tyrannical, covetous, and cruel 
prince, who reigned over Italy and Sicily, en¬ 
larged his dominions by conquest, oppressed 
his subjects by taxes, and kept them in awe 
by garrisons. Like the other deities Saturn 
was amorous, an instance of which is narrated 
under the article Pbyllyra. This divinity, lest 
he alone might seem cruel in destroying his 
own children, is said to have been the first who 

i 

instituted human sacrifices. Certain it is, 
that the Carthaginians offered young children 
to Saturn. Originally they sacrificed the oil' 
spring of the most eminent persons; but after¬ 
wards secretly brought up infants for the pur¬ 
pose. This people, being routed by Agatho- 
cles, in order to appease the anger of their god, 
whom they thought they had neglected, sacri¬ 
ficed two hundred of the sons of their nobility; 
and three hundred more, liable to be discovered, 


voluntarily surrendered themselves for the pur¬ 
pose. His statue was of brass, with hands ex¬ 
tended, which no sooner received the person ho- 
crificcd, than he dropped into a deep fiery fur¬ 
nace. This cruel custom among the Carthagi¬ 
nians was the subjc6lofan embassy to them irom 
the Romans, who, though they much esteemed 
and honoured this god, yet could not approve 
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a pra&ice so horrid, and therefore endeavour¬ 
ed to prevent its continuance. In the time 
of Tiberius, that prince crucified the priests 
of Saturn for offering infants at his altar. In 
short, all things belonging to this god had 
some mark of cruelty; as a planet, he is re¬ 
puted dry, cold, malignant, and the cause of 
many evils- Among the Romans his priests 
were clothed in red ; and some say, at his fes- 
tivals, gladiators were employed to kill each 
other: at the Cronia, an Athenian festival in 
his honour, a condemned criminal was sacri¬ 
ficed to him. The feasts of this deity were 
celebrated with great solemnity among the 
Romans, as may be found in the article Sa¬ 
turnalia. The Romans kept in the temple of 
Saturn the Libri Elephanti, or rolls containing 
the names of the Roman citizens, and also, the 
public treasure ; which custom they borrowed 
from the Egyptians, who, in the temple of 
Sudec or Chrone, deposited their genealogies 
of families, and the public money. Saturn’s 
altars wex*e always adorned with abundance 
of wax tapers, to show that he reduced men 
from the darkness of error to the light of 
truth, and the understanding of every bene¬ 
ficial art and science. He was usually repre¬ 
sented as an old man, bare-headed and bald, 
with all the marks of infirmity in his eyes, 
countenance, and figure. In his right hand 
they sometimes placed a sickle or scythe ; at 
others, a key, and a circumfiexed serpent bit¬ 
ing its tail, in his left. He sometimes was 
.pictured with six wings, and feet of wool, to 
show how insensibly and swiftly time passes. 
The scythe denoted his cutting down and sub¬ 
verting all things, and the serpent the revo¬ 
lution of the year, quod in sese volvitur annus.— 
“ I do not know that the Roman writers ever 
describe Saturn as driving a chariot,” says Mr. 
Spence, " but what they say of his feet being 
usually in fetters may possibly have some re¬ 
lation to his planetary character, and to the 
slowness of his motion in the heavens, for he 
is longer in making his revolution than any 
other of the planets, and above three hundred 
times as long as any one of them. He is old 
and dccrepid, as well as chained, and appears, 
in all respc&s, like one who must go on ex¬ 
tremely slowly. Saturn was usually l epre- 
Vol. It. 


sen ted either with a pruning-hook or scythe in 
his hand: this relates to a piece of Roman 
history in their fabulous age: they pretended 
that Saturn, when he was dethroned by Jupiter, 
took refuge in Italy, and that he introduced 
several parts of agriculture there, particularly 
the art of pruning and managing their vines. 
Anothercharacter of Saturn among the ancients 
was, that of presiding over time, with which 
the name given him by the Greeks, (Kronos) 
more particularly agrees. It is on the account 
of this character of his that Cicero thinks he 
was represented in fetters. I take those figures, 
in particular, to relate to Saturn as the god of 
Time, in which he has wings to his shoulders, 
as well as shackles to his feet, which may sig¬ 
nify both the swiftness and slowness of time ; 
for Time has the same sort of contrariety in its 
charadter, and seems either swift or slow to 
each man, according to the agreeableness or 
disagreeableness of the ideas that his mind is 
employed about. Our modern painters seem 
to have borrowed their idea of Time from the 
ancient figures of Saturn ; only, perhaps, they 
have turned his pruning-hook into a sithe, 
or the particular sort of sithe which he rests 
on into a common one.” In'his investigation 
of the sense of this fable, Macrobius inquires 
why Saturn was bound with fetters of wool; 
and adds, from the testimony of Apollodorus, 
that he broke those cords once a year, at the 
celebration of the Saturnalia ; a circumstance, 
he^understands, as alluding to the corn, which, 
being shut up in the earth,and detained by chains 
which are easily broken, springs forth, and an¬ 
nually arrives at maturity. Banier says, that 
the Greeks looked upon the places situated to 
■ the east as higher than thos^’ which lay west¬ 
ward ; and hence concludes, that by Tartarus, 
or hell, they only meant Spain. As to the 
castration of Saturn, M. Lc Clerc conjectures 
it to mean, that Jupiter had corrupted his. 
father’s council, and prevailed upon the most 
considerable persons of his court to desert him. 
Some learned men, and amongst them Vossius, 
derive the history of Saturn from that of Adam. 
Saturn, they say, was the futlicr and king of 
the Golden Age, and the same may be said of 
Adam, during his abode in the terrestrial pa¬ 
radise : Adam, after he had sinned, hid him- 
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self from the sight of God; and Saturn, after 
he was dethroned, concealed himself in Italy. 
Saturn was the son of Coelus and Terra, that 
is, heaven and earth ; and Adam was created 
by God out of the dust of the earth. Others, 
and some of the best writers, take Saturn to 

have been the same with Noah, who was the 

# 

father of all mankind after the deluge, and the 
King of another Golden Age. But the principal 

resemblance between Noah and Saturn lies in 

/ • 

their immediate posterity, each having three 
sons: Ham, by the Heathens called Jupiter 
Hammon, is said to have ascended to the pos¬ 
session of heaven, because he entered upon the 
hot places of Egypt and Libya, by them thought 
to have been upon the confines of it. Japhet 
had his lot in Europe and the islands, and 
therefore was afterwards stiled Neptune, or the 
god of the seas. Sem had the name of Pluto, 
or the god of hell affixed to him, because, 
among his posterity remained the true belief, 
that persons who departed this life should not 
die eternally, but, according to their adfions 
here, would, in another life, receive their re¬ 
wards or punishments. From this opinion, 
they were stiled by the Greeks Atbanatoi, or 
the Immortal. Again, in the time of Noah, 
the whole earth spoke one language ; and it is 
* said that in Saturn’s reign, there was but one 
language. Noah is called a Man of the Earth, 
and Saturn may be justly so stiled, having 
married Vesta or Tell us. Noah was the first 
planter of vineyards; thus the art of culti¬ 
vating vines is attributed to Saturn. Noah 
preserved himself by virtue of a ship ; so did 
Saturn, by his flight into Italy, in such a vessel. 
Jupiter castrated his father Saturn; so Ham 
saw his father’s nakedness, and told , or cut off, 

for so it might in the Hebrew be read.-The 

above are the principal arguments adduced by 
the learned Bochart, to prove that Saturn and 
Noah were one, in which opinion he is joined 
by many learned men, though Seldcn imagines 
Moloch and Saturn to be the same: there are 
also authors who contend, that Saturn was the 
same with Nimrod, founder of the Babylonish 
empire. We shall close this article with the 
solution of the fable of Saturn ottered by the 
Abbe lc Pluche, which, like most other fables, 
he makes of Egyptian origin. u The annual 


meeting of the judges in that country,” S3 y 9 
this author, was notified by an image with a 
long beard, and sithe: the first denoted the 
age and gravity of the magistrates; and the 
latter pointed out the season of their assemb¬ 
ling, just before the first hay-making or har¬ 
vest. This figure they called by the names 
of Sudec, cc (from Tsadic, or Sudec , justice , or 
the just,) “ Chrone” (from Keron , splendour, 
the name given to Moses on his descent from 
the Mount; hence, the Greek Chronos) “ Chiun” 
(from cboen, a priest , is derived ken nab, or the 
sacerdotal office); and Saterin, (from sc ter, a 
judge, is the plural seterim, or the judges); and 
in company with it always exposed another 
statue representing Isis, with several breasts, 
and surrounded with the heads of animals, 
which they called Rhea, (from rabab , to feed, 
comes Rehea, or Rhea, a nurse) : as these ima¬ 
ges continued exposed till the beginning of 
the new solar year, or the return of Osiris, 
the Sun, so Saturn became regarded as the la¬ 
ther of time. Upon other occasions, the 
Egyptians depicted him with eyes before and 
behind, some of them open, others asleep, and 
with four wings, two shut, and two expanded; 
which figure seems borrowed from the Cheru¬ 
bim of the Hebrews. The Greeks took these 
pidlures in the literal sense, and turned into 
fabulous history what was only allegorical.” 

SATYRI, SATYRS, a sort of semi-gods who, 
with the Fauns and SylVans, presided over 
groves and forests under the dire&ion of Pan. 
The poets usually confound the Satyrs, Sylvans, 
Sileni, and Fauns. Nonnus makes the Satyrs 
the offspring of Mercury and a Doric nymph 
called Phthinm, and gives us the names of 
several of them, as Pacminius, Thyasus, I-Iyp- 
sichorus, Oriastas, Apaeus, Phlegmons, and 
Lycon. Mcnmon derives the Satyrs from 
Bacchus and the Naiad Nicaca. That they 
were sons of Saturn or Faun us is not credited. 
Satyrs made part of the Dramatis Personae in 
the ancient Greek tragedies, which gave rise 
to the species of poetry called Satirical. There 
is a story that Euphemus, passing from Curia, 
to the utmost parts of the ocean, discovered 
many desert islands, and being forced by tem¬ 
pestuous weather to land upon one ol them, 
called Sutyridu, he found inhabitants covered 
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with yellow hair, having tails not much less than 
horses; that they did not speak, but ran directly 
to the women who were with him, and if not pre¬ 
vented would have laid violent hands upon 
them. We are likewise told, that in the ex¬ 
pedition which Han no the Carthaginian made 
to the parts of Lybia lying beyond Hercules’ 
j:>iJ]ars, they came to a great bay called the 
Western Horn, in which was an island where 
they could find or see nothing by day-light 
but woods, and yet in the night they observed 
many fires, and heard an incredible and 
. astonishing noise of drums and trumpets; 
whence they concluded that a number of Sa¬ 
tyrs abode there. It is pretended there really 
were such monsters as the Pagans deified un¬ 
der the name of Satyrs; and one of them, it 
is said, was brought to Sylla, having been sur¬ 
prised in his sleep. Sylla oz'dered him to be 
interrogated by people of different countries, 
to know what language he spoke ; but the Sa¬ 
tyr only answered with cries not unlike those 
of goats and ; the neighing of horses. This 
monster had a human body, but the thighs, 
legs, and feet of a goat. If we may believe 
St. Jerom, St. Anthony met with a Satyr as 
he was crossing the deserts of Africa: this 
Satyr presented him with dates, and being 
asked by St. Anthony who he was ? the mon¬ 
ster civilly replied, €t I am a mortal, and one 
of the inhabitants of the desert, whom the de¬ 
luded Gentile# worship under the name of 
Satyrs: I come ambassador from our whole 
race, to intreat that you would pray for us to 
the common God, who we know is come to 
save the world,'and whose sound is gone out 
into all lands.” To the above stories may be 
added that of the Satyr which passed the Ru¬ 
bicon in presence of Caesar and his whole 
army. The reader will make his own reflections 
on forgeries like these. The Satyrs of the 
ancients were the ministers and attendants 
of Bacchus ; and of a temperature so wanton 
and lascivious that it was \ery dangerous for 
a stray nymph to meet them. Their form 
was not the most inviting ; for though their 
countenances were human, they had horns 
on their foreheads, crooked hands, rough and 
hairy bodies, feet and legs like a goat’s, and 
tails which resembled a horse’s. Mr. Spence 
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says, “ one of the chief characters of the Sa¬ 
tyrs or Pans, for the Romans called them all 
by that name as well as their chief, is their 
lasciviousness^ which is but too strongly ex¬ 
pressed in the famous Satyr instructing a 
youth to play on the shepherd’s reed in the 
Lodovisian Gardens, whose face only is repre¬ 
sented, for a very obvious reason. The poets 
have an epithet for the Satyrs, Lascivi Satyri, 
which includes their characters in one woi'd.” 
The shepherds sacrificed to the Satyrs ‘ the 
firstlings of their flocks, but more especially 
of grapes and of apples; and they addressed 
to them songs in their forests by which they 
endeavoured to conciliate their favour. When 
Satyrs arrived at an advanced age they were 
called Sileni. 

SAURUS, a famous robber of Elis, killed by 
Hercules. 

SCAEA, one of the daughters of Danaus, and 
wife of Dayphron. 

SCAMANDER; son of Corybas and Demodice, 
conducted a party of emigrants from Crete, 
and settling with them in Phrygia at the foot 
of mount Ida, introduced amongst them the 
worship of Cybele and the Cory ban tiaiv dances; 
Not long after being deprived of his reason, 
he threw himself into the river Xanthus, which 
thence bore his name. Teucer, his son-in- 
law, is said to have succeeded him. 

SCAMANDRIUS, son of Strophius, and a lead¬ 
er under Priam, fell by the hands of Mene- 
laus. 

SCElltA, SCIRA, or SC1ROPHORIA, an an¬ 
niversary solemnity at Athens, upon the 12th 
of the month Scirqphorion, in honour of Mi¬ 
nerva, or, as some say, of Ceres and Proser¬ 
pine. The name is derived/ from Scirus, a 
town situated between Athens and Eleusis, 
where there was a temple dedicated to Mi¬ 
nerva Sciras, so named from that, place ; or 
from one Scirus, an inhabitant of Eleusis, or 
from Sciron of Salamis, or from shiros, chalk, 
or while planter, of which the statue dedicated 
to Minerva by Theseus, when lie returned 
from Crete, was composed ; or from sliiron , an 
umbrella, which was at this time carried in 
procession by the priest of Ercchthcus, or some 
of the sacred family of Butas, who, to distin¬ 
guish them from others pretending to that 

V f 2 
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kindred, were called EtsoGxtuJou that is, the 
genuine offspring of But as. Those who ordered 
this procession made use of the skins of beasts 
sacrificed to Jupiter. There was at this so¬ 
lemnity a race called Oo-p^o<po^t«, because the 
young men who contended in it carried in 
their hands vine-branches full of grapes 

SCENIC GAMES. • See Games Scenic. 

SCHEDIUS, son of Iphyton, in conjundtion with 
Epistroplius, led the Phocaean troops in forty 
ships against Troy. 

SCIERA, or SCIERIA, a festival at Alea in 
Arcadia, in honour of Bacchus, whose image 
was exposed under an umbrella, whence, it is 
probable, the name of this festival was derived. 
At this time the women were beaten with 

• I* « # ' 

scourges, in the same manner with the Spartan 
boys at the altar of Diana Orthia, in obedience 
to the command of the Delphian oracle. 

SCILLON HEORTE, the festival of sea onions. 
It was observed in Sicily, and the chief part of it 

consisted of a combat, in which youths beat 

■ 

one another with sea-onions. He who obtained 
the victory was rewarded by the gymnasiarch 
with a bull. 

SCINIS, a barbarous robber, who bound men ! 
to the branches of trees forcibly brought to¬ 
gether, and by suddenly losening the restric¬ 
tion, dismembered at once the vidlims of his 
cruelty. 

SCIRA. S eeSceira. 

SCIRAS, a surname of Minerva. 

SCIRON, a notorious robber, stiled son of Nep¬ 
tune by Ovid, infested the roads between Me- 
gara and Corinth, was slain by Theseus, and 
thrown down a precipice ; he being accus¬ 
tomed to treat in that manner such as fell into 
his hands. Some report, that he used, out 
of insolence, to stretch forth his feet to stran¬ 
gers, commanding them to wash them, and 
while they were so employed, with a kick 
tossed them from the rock he sate upon into 
the sea. The writers of Megara, in contra- 
didlion to the received opinion, contend, that 
Sciron was neither a robber, nor a man of an 
abusive or insolent charadler, but a punisher 
of all such, and a friend to all good men ; 
upon which Simonides emphatically observes, 
that this is fighting with all antiquity. Ovid says. 


about by the waves, was at last stuck on a ledge 
of rocks, which, after his name, was called 
Scironides. 

SCIROPHORI A. See Sceira. 

SCOTOPITES. See Amazons. 

SCYLLA, daughter of Phorcus, or Phorcys, by 
■ his sister Ceto, was sister of Thoosa, mother 
of the Cyclops by Polyphemus, and of the 
Phorcydas and Gorgons. Homer, however, 
calls her mother Crateis.. Glaucus, being ‘ 
passionately fond of Scylla, after vainly en¬ 
deavouring to gain her afie6tions, applied to 
Circe, and besought h£r, by her art, to inspire 
the disdainful virgin with the same pangs he 
endured. On this, Circe disclosed to him her 
passion, but Glaucus remaining inexorable, 
the inchantress vowed revenge, and by her 
magic charms so infedted the fountain in which 

• Scylla bathed, that, on entering it, her lower 
parts were turned into dogs ; at whicli the 
nymph, terrified at herself, plunged into the sea, 
and there was changed to a rock, notorious for 
the shipwrecks it occasioned. Authors are 
disagreed as to Scylla’s form ; some say she 
retained her beauty from the neck downwards, 
but had six dog's heads ; others maintain, that 
her upper parts continued entire, but that she 
had below the body of a wolf, and the tail of a 
serpent. The rock, named Scylla, lies between 
Italy and Sicily, and the noise of the waves 
beating on it is supposed to have occasioned 
the fable of the barking of dogs, and howling 
of wolves, ascribed to the imaginary monster. 
This Scylla is often confounded with Scylla, 
daughter of Nysus , whose story is related under 
that name; and whom Mr. Spence in this man¬ 
ner describes : " The upper part of her figure 
is like a woman ; but it goes offin two fish tails, 
between which are three dogs: this is the fa¬ 
mous Scylla, who is, most generally, said to 
have been turned into a rock, for her perfidi¬ 
ousness to her father Nysus ” 

SCYLLA, (turned into a lark). See Nysus. 
SCYTHA, or SCYTHES, son of Hercules, by 
a woman who was half a snake, and whom 
some authors call Echidne, gave name to that 

extensive tradl of land, denominated Scythia. 
Pliny makes him son of Jupiter. Sec JEcbiditc, 
SCYTHON, a man, who, according to Ovid, be- 


the dead body of Sciron, after being tossed I came a woman. 
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SEA. Antiquity lets us know little or nothing I SEGETIA, SEIA, an inferior rural deity, called 
concerning the worship of the ocean. Justin I Seia, because she took care of the seed whilst 
has spoken of it most distinctly; he tells us that it lay buried in the earth; and Segetia, be- 
Alexander, upon his return to his ships, pour- I cause she took care of the blade as soon as it 
ed out libations to the ocean, praying he would appeared above the ground, 
grant him a happy return into his own coun- SEISACHTHEIA, that is, a shaking off the bur- 
try. Aristeus coming in quest of his mother den , a public sacrifice at Athens in memory of 
to the grottos of the river Peneus, that nymph Solon's ordinance, by which the debts of the 

having learned his errand, offered a sacrifice poor were either entirely remitted, or, at least 

to the Sea, the author of all beings. She pour- the interest on them lessened, and the credi- 

ed the libation throe times, says Virgil, upon tors hindered from seizing their persons, as 

the live coals of the altar, and three times a had been customary before that time, 
sparkling flame rose up from the sacred fire, SELEMNUS, a beautiful shepherd of Achaia, 
and mounted as high as the roof. We know j with whom the nymph Argyra fell so deeply 
1 that the horse and bull were the common sa- I in love, that she came from the bottom of the 
crifices to Neptune ; it is needless to quote ex- j sea to enjoy his society; but years having 

amples to prove it ; history abounds with the I withered the flower of his beauty, the nymph 

fa<5t: but the sacrifices which were offered to I ceased to visit him. Selemnus died of grief, 

the sea were of a dilferent nature. We learn and was metamorphosed by Venus into the 

from Homer, that when the sea was troubled, river of his name. This change, howevei’, 

they offered a black bull; but when calm, a - not curing his passion, the goddess was again 
hog and a lamb. It was the practice, in this obliged to interpose, and granted him the fa- 

kind of sacrifice,, to receive in a patera the vour of forgetting the nymph. It is said, 

blood of the viCrim, which was afterwards that from that period the river Selemnus pos- 

poured into the sea by way of libation. When sessed the virtue of enabling those of either 

the sacrifice was offered upon the sea itself, sex, who bathed in it, no longer to remember 

the blood of the viCfim was let flow into it, and the objeCls of their passion. Pausanias re- 

into it also the entrails were thrown. Such marks, that if the water of this river had re- 

was the sacrifice to the sea of Scipio Africanus, ally the effeCl, it was of more value than 

when he was departing for Africa. Sometimes gold. 

to this rite was added a libation of wine, and SELENE, daughter of Hyperion and Theia, and 
an offering of fruits, as we learn from Virgil. sister of Helios. See Theia. 

Thus we see.it represented on the pillar of SELLI, an appellation given to those who first 
Trajan, where he appears with a patera in his delivered oracles at Dodona, These, accord- 
hand to perform a libation to the sea. Itiscer- ing to Strabo and Eustathius, were men, and 
tain, says Cicero, De Natura Deorum, that our the name Selli is said to have come from Sellae, 
captains are wont to sacrifice to the waves be- a town in Epirus, or from the river called by 
fore they embark. Homer, Selleis. See Oracleiof Jupiter at Do - 

SEA GODS. See JVater Deities . dona, 

SEASONS. S eeAnni. SEMELE, wife of Cadmus* king ofThebes, and 

SEBETHEIS. S e O chains. mother of Bacchus. See Bacchus. 

SECULAR GAMES. See Games Secular. SEMELE, a Grecian festival mentioned by Hc- 

SECURITAS, SECURITY, in some figures rests sychius, and observed probably in honour of 
her head upon her hand, pitting in an easy and Semelc, mother of Bacchus, 
careless posture. “ I believe,”says Mr. Spence, SEMENTINAE FERIAE, annual feasts among 
" she was sometimes represented too, as lean- the Romans, to obtain of the gods a plentiful 
ing against a column, an attribute of this god- harvest. They were celebrated in the temple 
dess which Horace seems to allude to, though of Tcllus or the Earth, where solemn sacri- 
neithcr he nor I believe any of the Roman flees were offered to Tcllus and Ceres. Ma- 
poets, describe the goddess herself.” crobius observes, that they were moveable 
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feasts, but the time of their celebration was 
about seed time, usually in the month of Ja¬ 
nuary. They had their name from semen, 
seed. 

SEMIRAMIS, queen of Ninus, king of the As¬ 
syrians, succeeded her husband as regent dur¬ 
ing the minority of her son Ninias. It is said, 
that fearing lest so great a people would not 
submit to be ruled by a woman and child, she 
took no notice of her husband's death, but 
pretended herself to be he till her son was of 

Semiramisreigned forty-two years, dur¬ 
ing which time she subdued most part of Asia, 
built many cities, of which Babylon was chief, 
the walls and gardens of which curbed the 
swellings of the Euphrates, and were esteemed 
among the wonders of the world. It is said 
she tarnished the glory of her great adlions by 
her lewdness, and falling from a noble passion 
to sensual lust, solicited her son Ninias to 
commit incest with her, upon which the prince 
caused her to be put to death, about 1200 years 
before the Christian era % Others report, that 
Semiramis laid the foundations of the kingdom 
of Babylon some years before the Trojan war ; 
but there is nothing certain either with respedt 
to the history of Semiramis, or the time in 
which she lived. Semiramis is said to have 
been daughter of the Phoenician goddess Der- 
ceto or Dercetis. 

SEMITALES> among the Romans, a name given 
to the gods who were protestors of the roads. 
SEMONES, gods of a middle nature, between 
the celestial and terrestrial. See DU Minuti. 
SEMOSANCTUS, one of the Roman gods, indi- 
geteSj or natives. 

SENECTUS, OLD AGE, an imaginary deity, 
supposed to preside over the decline of life.- 
The Gaditani, a people of Spain, eredted an 
altar to this god. Virgil places Old Age in 
the entrance of hell, in company with Sorrdw, 
Care, Diseases, &c. 

SENNACHAI. See Druids. 

SENSE. See Mens. 

SENT A, the same with Bona Dea, which see. 
SENT I A, the tutelar deity of infants. She was 
worshipped, that children might imbibe just 
and honourable sentiments. 

SEPTENTltlO, the Genius of the North wind. 
He resembles Cor us, the North-west wind, in 


his age and dress, being elderly, and with a 
beard, but wants the vase of water, which Corua 
has. Septentrio is so much effedted with the 
- cold, that he holds up his mantle close to his 
eyes, to defend himself from the violence of 
it. 

SEPTERION, a Delphian festival, celebrated 
every ninth year, in memory of Apollo’s vic¬ 
tory over Python. The chief part of the so- 
lemnity was a representation of Python pursued 
by Apollo. 

SERAPIS, an Egyptian god. The most pro- 
bable account of the origin of the worship 
paid to Serapis by that people is as follows. 
A little before the death of Ptolemy Soter, 
whilst that prince was busied in fortifying and 
adorning the city of Alexandria, there appear¬ 
ed to him in a vision a young man of great 
beauty, who commanded him to send to Pon- 
tus, and fetch thence his image to Alexandria, 
promising that a compliance with his request 
would make the city famous and happy. The 
king having upon this consulted Timotheus 
an Athenian, then at Alexandria, was in¬ 
formed by him, that in Pontus, was a city 
called Sinope, near which was a temple of Ju. 
piteiv where was the image of that god, and 
another of a woman standing nigh him, which 
was taken to be Proserpine; on this, Ftolemy 
sent Ambassadors to the king of Sinope to 
demand the image ; who being ordered in 
their way to consult Apollo at Delphi, were 
commanded by the- oracle to bring away the 
father, but to leave the daughter. These am¬ 
bassadors could not obtain the objedl of their 
message; nor were others sent after them yet 
more successful; till the people of Sinope, 
grievously afflidled with a famine, were con- 
tent, upon Ptolemy’s relieving them with a 
fleet of corn, to part with the image of their 
god. Thus the image was brought to Alex* 
andria, and set up in one of the suburbs of 
the city called Rhaeotis, where it was worship¬ 
ped by the name of Serapis; which was the 
first time this deity was cither worshipped or 
known in Egypt, Many learned men, how¬ 
ever, carry the origin of this Egyptian divi¬ 
nity much higher. Some ol the ancients, as 
Julius Firmicus, Ruffinus, and others, fancied 
that' Serapis was no other than the patriarch 
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Joseph ; but all the reason they give for this 
opinion is, that this god was usually repre¬ 
sented by an image with a bushel on his head, 
which they think denoted the bushel where¬ 
with Joseph measured out corn to the Egypt¬ 
ians in the time of their famine ; but it might 
as well signify the corn with which Ptolemy 
purchased this deity of the Sinopeans. Vossius 
will have Serapis to be the same as Apis, 
another Egyptian deity, and pretends that 
Serapis is no other than Apis tv Apis in 
his coffin ; but the misfortune is, the Egypt¬ 
ians did not speak Greek, that language being 
first introduced among them by the Ptolemies: 
to which may be added that Herodotus, who 
is so large in his account of the Egyptian 
gods, makes no mention of Serapis.- Even 
when his image was first set up in Alexandria, 
Nicoceron king of Cyprus sent to know what 
god he was, which he would not have done 
had he been a deity anciently worshipped by 
the Egyptians. As Serapis was now a god, 
so he brought in with him among the Egypt¬ 
ians a new way of worship ; for till the time 
of the Ptolemies the Egyptians never offered 
any bloody sacrifices to their gods, but wor¬ 
shipped them only with prayers and frankin¬ 
cense ; the tyranny, however, of these princes 
having forced upon them the worship of two 
foreign deities, Saturn and Serapis, this in¬ 
troduced the slaughter of bloody victims. 
They notwithstanding always continued so 
averse to this horrid practice, as not to allow 
any temple to either of these deities within 
the walls of their cities. Serapis, besides his 
temple at Alexandria, had another at Mem¬ 
phis. Though Serapis were an Egyptian 
deity, yet he was worshipped at Athens and 
Rome, at which last place he had a temple in 
common with Isis. His name was reckoned 
abominable by the Greeks, who esteemed 
all names composed of seven letters infamous. 
Eusebius calls Serapis the prince of devils. 
In his figures he is represented with a flasket 
or bushel on his head, and near him lay a crca 
ture with three heads, a dog’s on the right 
side, a wolf’s on the left, and a lion’s in the 
middle ; a snake with his folds encompassed 
them whose head hung down by the god’s 
right hand, with which he bridled this tcr- 


' rible monster. There was besides, in almost 
all the temples where Serapis and . Isis were 
worshipped, an image which pressed it$ lips 
with its finger; the meaning of which Varro 
says was, that no one should dare to say that 
these deities had been formerly mortals; and 
•the laws inflidled death upon him who said 
that Serapis had once been a man. 

SERESTES, a leader under Aeneas, mentioned 
by Virgil. 

SERGESTUS, a chief mentioned in Virgil, as 
the founder of the Sergian family. 

SERRANUS, a chief under Turnus, slain by 
Nisus. 

SERVATOR, SOTER, the saviour , Jupiter so 

called among the Greeks, because he deliver- 

% 

ed them from the Medes. 

SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE, were Tha¬ 
les of Miletus, Solon of Athens, Chilo of 
Lacedemon, Pittaeus of Mytilene, Bias of 

Priene, Cleobulus of Lindi, and Periander of 
Corinth, 

Thales was born about 640 years before the 
Christian era. In order to improve himself 
in the knowledge of the sciences, he travelled 
into Egypt, where he discoursed with the 
priests and other learned men. Some say he 
married, others that he eluded the solicitations 
of his mother to marry, by telling her, when 
young, that it was too soon, and w f hen old, 
that it was too late. • He was the first among 
the Greeks who foretold eclipses of the sun, 
and made extraordinary discoveries in astro¬ 
nomy. He was founder of the Ionian se<5t of 
philosophers, who were thus called from his 
being born at Miletus, a city of Ionia. He 
maintained that water was the principle of 
which nil the bodies in the .universe arc corn- 

t 

posed ; that the world was, the work of God, 
and that God sees the most secret thoughts in 
the heart of man. He said, that the most dif¬ 
ficult thing in the world is to know ourselves; 

the most easy to advise others, and the most 

* 

sweet to accomplish our desires ; that in order 
to live well we ought to abstain from what 
we find fault with in others ; that bodily fe¬ 
licity consists in health ; and that of. the mind, 
in knowledge : that the most ancient of beings 
is God, because he is uncreated: that nothing 
is more beautiful than the world, because it 
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is the work of God; nothing more extensive 
than space, quicker than spirit, stronger than 
necessity, wiser than time: that we ought 
never to say aught to any one that can be 
turned to our prejudice ; and that we should 
live with our friends as with persons that may 
become our enemies. Diogenes Laertius re¬ 
ports, that Thales leaving his lodging with an 
old woman to contemplate the stars, fell into a 
ditch, on which the good woman cried, How 
canst thou know what is doing in the heavens, 
when thou canst not perceive what lies at thy 
feet?” Thales went to see Croesus, who was 
marching with a powerful army into Cappa¬ 
docia, and enabled him to pass the river Halys 
without making a bridge. He died soon after, 
about 545 years before the Christian era, aged 
above ninety. He composed several treatises, 
but his writings are lost. 

Solon, legislator of Athens, son of Execes- 
tides, was born at Athens about 639 years 
before the Christian era. His courage and 
wisdom having procured him the govern¬ 
ment of his country, he abolished the severe 
laws made by Draco, and ena<5led others more 
mild and equitable, about 594 years before 
Christ. He restrained the luxury of his coun¬ 
trymen, and gave them leave to adopt whom¬ 
soever they pleased for their heirs, provided 
they had no children of their own. Being 
asked why he made no law against parricides, 
he replied, " It is because I do not believe 
there are any such monsters.” He counter¬ 
feited madness, to engage the Athenians to 
recover the island of Salamis, which they un¬ 
dertook with success. Some time after Pisis- 
tratus rendered himself master of Athens, 
when Solon, unable to counteract his tyranny, 
retired first into Egypt, and then into Lydia, 
where Croesus, showing him his vast treasures, 
asked him whether he knew a happier man ? 

• *< Yes,” says Solon, “ I know Tellus, a very 
poor, but a very virtuous man of Athens, who 
lives in a little tenement there, and is more 
happy than your majesty; for neither can 
those things make us.happy which are subject 
to the vicissitudes of time, nor is any one to 
be thought truly happy till he dies.” For 
further particulars of Solon, see the article 
Croesus. Solon died in the 559tli year of the 


Christian era, at eighty years of age. He com- 
posed a book of laws, and some other works' 
which have not been handed down to us. 

Chilo, was one of the Ephori of Sparta, where 
he was born about 556 years before Christ. He 
was accustomed to say that there were three 
things very difficult: to keep a secret, to know 
how best to employ our time, and to suffer 
injuries without murmuring. According to 
Pliny, it was he who caused the short sentence 
Know thyself,” to be written in letters of 
gold in the temple at Delphi. He had this 
saying continually in his mouth, “ Desire 
nothing too much;” yet, when his son had 
gained the vidtory at the Olympic Games, it 
is said the good man died of joy while he was 
embracing him. All Greece honoured his fu. 
neral. 

Bias, lived about 608 years before Christ. He 
was accustomed to say, " It is a sickness of the 
mind to wish for impossible things.” When 
Priene, his native city, was taken, and the in¬ 
habitants, in their escape, carried with them 
as muchi of their goods as they could, one ad¬ 
vising him to do the same, “ so I do,” replied 
Bias, for all the things that are mine I carry 
about me meaning, that his knowledge and 
virtue were the only blessings peculiarly his 
own, since they could not be taken from him. 
He expired while pleading for an intimate 
friend. 

Pittac us, was born at Mitylene, in the isle of 
Lesbos. He commanded the army in a war 
against the Athenians, and to prevent spilling 
the blood of his fellow-citizens, offered to 
fight Phrynon, general of the enemy, in sin¬ 
gle combat, who had often gained the prize at 
the Olympic Games. The challenge was ac¬ 
cepted, when Pittacus caught his antagonistin 
a net which he had under his shield, and by 
that means vanquished him. The Mitylenians, 
out of gratitude, offered him the sovereignty 
of their city, which he accepted for some time, 
but at last resigned it, after he had given them 
laws comprised in six hundred verses. He 
* died in the 579th year before the Christian era, 
at the age of seventy. 

Cleobulus, son of Evagorns, was born at Lindus, 
and distinguished himself by his bravery and 
good sense. He loved the sciences, and par* 
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ticularly detested insincerity and ingratitude. 
He advised the people to do good to their 
friends in order to preserve them such., and 
to their enemies, to make them friends. He 
died about 560 years before Christ, and left a 
daughter named Cleobulina, who was cele¬ 
brated for the delicacy of her wit, the solidity 
of her judgment, and the sweetness of her 
temper. She had an heroic courage, and wrote 
very ingenious enigmas, which were admired 
by the Egyptians. 

Peuiander, tyrant of Corinth and Coreyra, 
was z'eckoned among the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, though he ought rather to have been 
ranked in the number of the most wicked 
men, since he changed the government of 
his country, deprived his countrymen of their 
liberty, and usurped the sovereign authority. 
At the commencement of his reign he behaved 
with mildness, but after consulting the tyrant 
of Syracuse on the safest method of govern¬ 
ment, abandoned himself to cruelty. The 
latter having heard Periander’s envoys, took 
them into a field, and instead of answering 
them, pulled up before them some stalks of 
corn which exceeded the rest in height. This 
act being related by the envoys to Periander, 
he guessed at its meaning, and securing him¬ 
self by a strong guard, put the most powerful 
Corinthians to death. Pic now abandoned him¬ 
self to the most enormous crimes, committed 
incest with his mother; kicked his wife Me¬ 
lissa, daughter of Proclcs, king of Epidaurus, 
to death, notwithstanding her being with 
child ; was so angry with Lycophron, his 
second son, for lamenting his mother’s death, 
that he banished him into the island of Cor¬ 
ey m ; and once on a solemn festival, de¬ 
prived all the women of their ornaments.— 
Yet he passed for one of the greatest politicians 
of his time. Pic had two favourite maxims. 
That he ought indeed to keep his word; but 
yet not so scrupulously as not to break it when 
what he had promised was contrary to his in¬ 
terest; and that crimes ought not only to be 
punished, but that punishments ought to pre¬ 
vent the intentions of those who might com¬ 
mit them. He was fond of peace, and in or¬ 
der to enjoy it with the greater safety,' built 
and equipped a great number of ships, which 
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rendered him formidable to his neighbours. 
He reconciled the Athenians to the inhabitants 
of Mitylene, and died in the 588th year before 
the Christian era, after a reign of forty-four 

years.-If it shall be alleged, that these 

Wise Men were neither gods nor demi-gods, 
of whom we profess more particularly to treat, 
let it be remembered that their history is fre¬ 
quently alluded to in fabulous writings. 

SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD: The 

works thus stiled were, the Colossus of Rhodes, 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the Mauso¬ 
leum of Mausoleus king of Caria, the statue of 
Jupiter in Olympia, the Walls of Babylon, the 
Pyramids of Egypt, and the Palace of Cy¬ 
rus. 

The Colossus op Rhodes, was a statue of the sun 
seventy cubits high, placed across the mouth 
of the harbour, the thumbs of which one man 
could not grasp with both his arms. His thighs 
were stretched out to such a distance, that a 
large ship under sail might easily pass into 
port betwixt them. It was twelve years mak¬ 
ing, and cost three hundred talents, each 
Rhodian talent being worth 3221. 18s. 4d. 
English money. It stood fifty years, and at 

last was ^thrown down by an earthquake.- 

From this Colossus the people of Rhodes were 
named Colossenses ; and since, every statue 
of unusual magnitude is called a Colossus. 

Tiie Temple of Diana at Ephesus, was a work 
of the greatest magnificence, and considered 
as a prodigy by the ancients. Two hundred 
and twenty'years were spent in completing it, 
though all Asia was engaged. It was support¬ 
ed by an hundred and twenty-seven pillars, 
sixty feet high, each of which was raised by 
as many kings. Of these pijiars thirty-seven 
were engraven. The image of the goddess 
was made of ebony—But see a more particular 
account in the article Temple. 

Mausoleum. The Mausoleum, or sepulchre 
of Mausoleus, king of Caria, was built by his 
queen Artemisia, of the purest marble, which, 
however, the workmanship infinitely exceeded. 
It was from north to south sixty-thrcc feet 
long, almost four hundred and eleven feet in 
compass, and twenty-five cubits, that is, about 
thirty-five feet high, surrounded with thirty- 
six columns, beautified in a wonderful man- 
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ner. From this Mausoleum all other sumptu¬ 
ous sepulchres have obtained their name. 

Statue of Jupiter. The statue of Jupiter Olympus 
in the temple of that god at Athens, was of pro¬ 
digious size, and carved with the greatest art 
by Phidias, in ivory. 

Walls of Babylon. The walls of the city of 
Babylon were built by Semiramis, queen of 
Ninus, king of the Assyrians, after the death 
of that prince, and during her regency in the 
monarchy of her. son Ninias: they were sixty 
miles in circumference, and fifty feet in breadth 
or thickness, so that six chariots might conve¬ 
niently pass upon them a-breast. 

Pyramids of Egypt. Of the Pyramids of Egypt, 
three remarkable for their height, do still re¬ 
main. The first has a square basis, is one 
hundred and forty-three feet long, and a thou¬ 
sand high; that is, equal in height to one 
hundred floors of modern building of ten feet 
each. The smallest of the stones measures 
about thirty feet. Three hundred and sixty 
thousand men were employed in this building 
for the space of twenty years. The other two 
Pyramids, which are somewhat smaller, attract 
the admiration of all spectators. In these Py¬ 
ramids, it is said, the bodies of the kings of 
Egypt lie interred. 

Palace of Cyrus. The last of these prodigies of 
art was the royal Palace of Cyrus, king of the 
Medes and Persians, constructed by Menon 
with no less prodigality than judgment, for 
he cemented the stones with gold. 

SIBYLLS, virgin-prophetesses, supposed to be 
divinely inspired, who, in the height of their 
enthusiasm, delivered oracles, and foretold 
things to come. Authors are not agreed 
about the number of the Sybills; Capella 
reckons but two, Europhyle, of Troy, called 
the Phrygian Sibyll, and Sinuachia, of Ery- 
threa, called the Erythrean Sibyll. Solinus 
mentions three, the Cumaean, Delphian, and 
Erythrean: Aelian makes the number four; 
and Varro increases it to ten, denominating 
them from the places of their birth, the Per¬ 
sian, Lybian, Delphic, Cumaean, Erythrean, 
Samian, Hellispontic or Trojan, Phrygi¬ 
an, and Tiburtine. Of these the most cele¬ 
brated were the Erythrean, Delphic, and 
Cumaean Sybills. According to Varro, the 


first and most ancient one was a Persian by 
birth; the second was born in Lybia, and of 
her Euripides makes mention in the prologue 
to his tragedy, entitled Lamia. The third was 
of Delphi, as we learn from the book of di¬ 
vination composed by Chrysippus ;• the fourth 

had her birth among the Cimmerians in Italy, 
and Navi us speaks of her in his history of 
the Punic war, . as does Piso in his Annals; 
the fifth was of Erythrea in Ionia, according 
to Apollodorus, who was of the same country. 
She foretold the Greeks who went against 
Troy, the happy event of their enterprise, 
as also that Homer should one day write a 
number of fictions on the subject; she re¬ 
moved to Cumae in Italy, and there delivered 
oracles from a cave or subterraneous vault, 
dug out of a rock: it was she who conducted 
Aeneas to hell. Justin Martyr says, she was 
of Babylonish descent, and adds, that she was 
daughter of Berosus, who wrote the Chaldaic 
history, but how she came into Italy no one 
could tell. The sixth was of Samos, and her 
history was to be found in the most ancient 
annals of the Samians, as we learn from Era¬ 
tosthenes : the seventh, born at Cumae, was 
named Amalthaea, according to some authors, 
and, according to others, Demophile, or Hi- 
erophile, and was the same that offered to Tar- 
quin the Elder the collection of Sibylline ver¬ 
ses in nine books : the eighth was the Helles 
pontic or Trojan, born at Marpessus in Phry¬ 
gia*, near Troy. Heraclides of Pontus says, 
she lived in the time of Cyrus and Solon: 
the ninth, likewise a Phrygian by birth, gave 
oracles at Ancyra, the place of her residence: 
and lastly, the tenth, named Albinaea, was 
of Tibur, or Tivoli, and was honoured as a 
divinity in the neighbourhood of the river 
Annis, As to the manner how the collection 
of the Sibylline verses or oracles, of which wc 
hear so much in Roman history, was made, 
we know nothing. It is hot likely that the 
Sibylls prophesied in verse, far less that they 
themselves kept their predictions, and formed 
them into order. Besides, they lived in diffe¬ 
rent countries,and at different periods of time. 
How came the world by a collection of their 
predictions put into Hexameter? In what age 
did it appear? Who the author or authors? 
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On these topics antiquity has been silent.- 

All we know as to the origin of the Sibylline 
books is, that in the reign of Tarquin II. a 
certain woman came to Rome, and brought 
with her nine books of oracles, which she of¬ 
fered to the king, demanding for them three 
hundred pieces of gold; Tarquin refusing to 
give her that, price, she burnt three of the 
nine, and then offered him the remaining six, 
but at the same rate; being again rejected by 
the king, who thought the woman mad, she 
burnt three more of these books, still, however, 
requiring the same sum as at first. Tarquin, 
moved at this strange procedure, consulted the 
Augurs, who, when their divinations were 
performed, acquainted him of the impiety he 
had been guilty of, by refusing a treasure sent 
him from heaven, and commanded him to 
give whatever the Sibyll might ask- Upon 
. which the purchase being made, and the books 
delivered, the king was enjoined to keep them 
safely, for that they contained oracles relating 
to the future state of Rome. This charge being 
given, the woman disappeared, and was never 
afterward seen. Tarquin, putting these books 
into a stone colfin, laid them up in a vault un¬ 
der the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and 
appointed two of the principal nobility to 
keep them, with stri<5t orders to let no one 
peruse them. They could not be consulted 
without a special permission of the Senate, 
which was never granted but upon receiving 
some signal defeat; the rising of a dangerous 
mutiny or sedition ; or upon some other ex¬ 
traordinary occasions, several of which are 
mentioned by Livy. These guardians of the 
Sibylline books were at first but two, and 
were called Duumviri; afterwards they were 
increased to ten, and called Decemviri ; and 
in the end their number was augmented to fif¬ 
teen, whose offices arc described under the 
word Quindvccmviri . It has been said that 
these prophetesses lived in different ages and 
countries ; and yet, if wc believe the common 
opinion, they foretold the coining of Christ. 
As to the writing, Dempster tells us it was on 
linen; but one would think the common 
phrase of Folia Sibyllae, used by Virgil, Ho¬ 
race, and other credible authors, should argue 

that they wrote their prophecies on loaves of 
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trees, especially if we compare the great an¬ 
tiquity which is generally allowed them, with 
the assertion of Pliny that this was the oldest 
way of writing. These books were carefully 
kept till the civil wars of Sylla and Marius, 
when the Capitol being accidentally set on 
fire, and burnt to the ground, the Sibylline 
oracles were consumed with it. This was 
eighty-three years before Christ. Seven years 
after, the Capitol being rebuilt, the Senate 
resolved, if possible to restore these oracles ; 
accordingly they sent ambassadors to Erythrea 
in Ionia, where the Cumaean Sibyll was born, 
and where many of her oracles were said to 
be preserved, to take copies of such as they- 
could find. These deputies having collected, 
from several private persons, about a thousand 
verses in the Greek language, pretended to 
be the prophecies of this and other Si by 11s, 
brought them to Rome ; and at the same time 
enquiry being also made at Samos, Ilium, and 
most cities in Greece, Sicily, Africa, and 
Italy, for Sibylline oracles and predictions, 
great numbers professed to be such, were 
accumulated, and laid up in the Capitol, to 
supply the loss of those which had perished ; 
but the use which the state proposed to make 
of these oracles being much defeated by their 
being vulgarly known, and in many hands, 
a law was enabled that all who had copies of 
them should bring them in to the Praetor, 
every person being prohibited under pain of 
death from detaining them. But many not¬ 
withstanding, who had transcripts, still kept 
them privately, and the number of transcripts 
daily increased : for this reason Augustus, 
when he took upon him the high-priesthood, 
revived the above-mentioned law, and having 
found in consequence that/the copies brought 
in amounted to a multitude of volumes, lie 
ordered them to be strict Jy examined, and 
having burnt and destroyed all which were 
disapproved, deposited the rest for the use of 
the state: these Tiberius afterwards caused to 
undergo another review, and many more of 
them to be burnt, preserving only such as 
were of moment. To these Sibylline oracles, 
as long as Rome continued Heathen, great re¬ 
course was had ; and they continued in use to 

the year of Christ 399, when they were utterly 
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destroyed ; for not long before that time a I after the year 138,, because mention is ma( j e 

prophesy being given out by the Heathen in it of the emperor Antoninus Pius, and before 

Romans, pretended to be taken from the Si- 167, because Justin Martyr several times qi.otes 

bylline writings, which imported that Peter it: but whether this were a true collection of 

having by magic founded the Christian reli- the Sibylline oracles, or a forgery, occasioned 

gion to last for the term of 365 years, at which by the pious fraud of some over-zealous chris- 

period it was to vanish, and this term expiring tian of those times, is a question among the 

in the year of Christ 398 ; Honorius, then learned: the generality of critics look upon 

emperor, availed himself of the opportunity it as spurious, because it contains such an ab- 

to conviCl these writings of forgery and im- straCt of the doCtrines of the Old and New 

posture, and ordered them all to be destroy- Testament, as none but a Christian could 

ed. Accordingly the next year Stilico, by write: besides which, it carries several other 

virtue of the imperial decree, burnt the Si- marks of imposture, such as the notion of the 

bylline books, and demolished the temple Millenarians, which was not broached till the 

of Apollo, in which they had been so long second century; and a succession of all the 

deposited. It was out of the Sibylline books Roman emperors from Julius Caesar to Anto- 

that Virgil took that famous prophecy which ninus Pius, in such a manner as shews it to 

makes the subjedt of his fourth Eclogue, as is have been written rather as a history of things 

evident from the introdudtion, which prophe- past, than as a prophesy of future events..-- 

cy the poet, with fine address, applies to the Dr. Prideaux having sifted this matter to the 

expedted son of Pollio ; but the ancient chri- bottom, and given his opinion concerning the 

stian writers generally understood it to be a Sibylls and their books at large, we shall close 

diredt predidtion of the coming of the Mes- this article with the substance of what he hath 

siah; and it was from the same source that remarked on the subjeft. “ Who/’ says this 

Suetonius derived what he says, " that in the author, « or how many the Sibylls were, or 

time of Vespasian a constant and general when, or where they lived, various authors, 

opinion prevailed throughout the whole East as to these particulars, write variously, and 

.of its being decreed by fate, that about that most that they say concerning them is mani- 

time should come forth out of Judea those who festly fable and fidtion. How much soever 

should obtain the empire of the worldthey might pretend to prophesy, they could 
which predidtion is likewise ascribed by the not have it by divine inspiration ; for most of 

Christian writers to the birth of Christ, and the oracles that were produced from them, 

the propagation of his religion over the earth. when consulted by the Romans, dire&cd to 

Thus the Sibylls are supposed to have fore- the most idolatrous and abominable rites, 

told the Messiah, and the establishment of such as human sacrifices ; therefore, if they had 

the Christian religion. Josephus, in his his- the gift of prophecy, they must have received 

tory, quotes a passage from the Sibylls which it from diabolical or evil spirits: or, the world 

mentions the deluge. Clemens Alexandrinus as- being too fond of prophecies, they might take 

sures us that St. Paul, in his preaching, often advantage of this weakness to impose false 

quoted the Sibylline Books, and referred the pretences under this name. That some of them 

- Gentiles to them: and the ancient fathers of were found to be such by the Heathens them- 

the church, as Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, selves appears from hence, that Augustus burnt 

Theophilus of Antioch, Tertullian, LaCtantius, two thousand volumes of these pretended ora- 

Eusebius, St. Jcrom, St. Austin, and others, clcs, and Tiberius many more of them. The 

made good use of them against the Pagans, story of the three books of the Sibylls, sold to 

which occasioned these writers to be distin- Tarquin, was most probably a state-trick, or 

guished by the name of Sibyllists. There is fetch of politics. None being allowed to in¬ 
still preserved, in eight books of Greek verses, sped the Sibylline oracles, excepting only the 

a collection of oracles, pretended to be the Si- sacred college, the members thereof were enn- 

bylline. Tliis collection must have been made 1 bled thereby to counterfeit such answers ns 
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best suited the exigencies of the government: j SICHAEUS, priest of Hercules, and husband of 
thus when the Romans found it inconvenient Dido, was slain by her brother Pygmalion.-— 

for the state to restore Ptolemy Auletes to his Some call him Sicarbas. See Dido. 

kingdom, though they had engaged to do it, SICINUS, son of the Naiad Oenoea, by Thoas 
an oracle was produced out of the Sibylline king of Lemnos. 

books to forbid the thing. The burning of SIDE, the wife of Orion, whom Jupiter threw 
the first Sibylline books, and the earnest desire into hell.—:—-Both Belus and Danaus had each 

of the Senate to restore them, was a fruitful I a daughter of this name. 

source of forgeries of this sort. The prophesies I SIDERO, step-mother of Tyro, was put to death 
which so plainly point out the coming of the by Pelias. 

Messiah, might come originally from the Jews SIGALION, a name of Harpocrates. See Har - 
themselves ; for it is well known that the Jews, pocrates. 

at the time of the destruftion of Jerusalem, by SILENCE, an imaginary goddess of the Romans, 


the Romans, expedled a temporal Messiah or 
Deliverer. After the ruin of their city, being 
dispersed among the Heathens, and talking 
much about those prophecies, which seemed 
to promise them such a prince, these predic¬ 
tions might gi'ow into reputation among the 
Heathens, and be insensibly engrafted among 
the oracles of the Sibylls, as if they had come 
from God ; and God might permit this, that 
the coming of his son might be foreshown to 
the Pleathens. A colledtion being made out 
of the Sibylline oracles, and by some Grecian 
digested into Greek verses, about the time of 
our Saviour, and the above-mentioned pro- 
phesies having been found therein, this ope¬ 
rated much to the advantage of Christianity 
in the earliest times ; and this is the reason 
why the Christian writers, in their disputes 
with the Pagans, so often appeal to the Sibyl¬ 
line oracles.” We only add, that the vene r 
ration of the Romans for the Sibylls themselves 
was not short of that for their oracles, and if 
they did not always look upon them as divini¬ 
ties, they at least reputed them of a middle 
nature between gods and men. Ladhmtius is 
positive, that the Tiburtine Si by 11 was wor¬ 
shipped as a goddess at Tibur. Another proof’ 
of the worship paid to the Sibylls is, that there 
were statues credled to them, and placed in 
the temples, and those of which Gallacus has 
given us prints were even in the church of 
Sienna, where probably they had been Jell at 
its consecration. 

SICELIDES, an epithet given by Virgil to the 
Muses, because Theocritus, whom in his pas¬ 
toral poetry be imitated, was a native of Si¬ 
cily. 


called in Latin Dea Tacita, or Dea Muta, ac¬ 
cording to Ovid, who tells us she had been 
one of the Naiads, or Water Nymphs, and that 
her name was Lara. This lady was a great 
babbler, and her loquacity proved very fatal 
to her, as may be seen under the article Lara. 
At the festival of the Feralia, the ceremony 
was always closed with some magical supersti¬ 
tions in honour of the goddess, Tacita, Muta, 
or Silence. Ovid tells us, that the care of the 
ceremony was committed to an old woman, 
who sitting in the midst of a company of girls, 
took three grains of incense, and placed them 
in a mouse-hole under the door; then having 
rolled three black beans in her mouth, made 
libations of wine, and performed some other 
ceremonies of the like nature, she assured the 
company, that it was not in the power of ma¬ 
lice or envy to hurt them, she having by these 
incantations conquered the slanderous tongues 
of their enemies. Pliny calls Angcronia the 
goddess of Silence. Both the Romans and 
Egyptians worshipped the deities of Silence; 
the latter under the name of Harpocrates, and 
the former under those of Angcronia and Ta¬ 
cita, whose image stood in the temple of the 
goddess Volupia, with its mouth tied up and 
sealed. See Angcronia, Harpocrates. 

S1LENI, a sort of demi-gods, the same wilh 
Satyrs, who were called Silcni, when advanced 
in years. When Bacchus went on his Indian 
expedition, he left the most ancient of the Si¬ 
lcni in Italy, to cultivate the vines there, whicl^ 
was the reason there were so many statues 
created to their honour in that country. The 
Silcni were thought to he mortal, because there 
were several of their sepulchres in the regjpi* 
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about Pergamus; but they,, with the Fauni 
Satyri, Bacchi, Tytiri, and Pans, being all of 
a like nature, were reputed to be demons, and 
ministers of the deities. They had in general 
the name of Incubi, being extremely amorous 
and desirous of the embraces of women. 

SILENUS. As Bacchus was the god of good 
humour and fellowship, so none of the deities 
appeared with a more numerous or splendid 
retinue, in which Silenus was the principal 
person; of whose descent, however, we have 
no accounts to be relied on. Nonnus makes 
Silenus son of Tellus, and gives him three sons, 
Astraeus, Maron or Meron, and Lenaeus; 
Servius on Virgil, makes him son of Mercury ; 
others, son of Pan and a Nymph; whilst there 
are those who pretend him to have sprung of the 
drops of blood issuing from Coelus,when castrat¬ 
ed by his son Saturn. Some say he was born at 
Malea, a city of Sparta; others, at Nysa in 
Arabia; but the most probable conjedture is, 
that he was a prince of Caria, noted for his 
equity and wisdom. But whatever be the fate 
of these different accounts, Silenus is said to 
have been preceptor to Bacchus, and was cer¬ 
tainly a very suitable one for such a deity, 
the old man being heartily attached to wine. 
He however distinguished himself greatly in 
the war with the Giants, by appearing in 
the conflict on his ass, whose braying threw 
them into confusion ; for which reason, or 
because, when Bacchus engaged the Indians, 
their elephants were put to flight by the 
braying of his ass, it was raised to the 

skies, and there made a constellation.- 

The Historians tell us, that Silenus was the 
first of all the kings that reigned at Nysa; 
that his original is not known, it being beyond 
the memory of mortals: it is likewise said that 


he was a Phrygian who lived in the reign of 
Midas, and that the shepherds having caught 
him, by putting wine into the fountain he 
used to drink of, brought him to Midas, who 
gave him his long ears ; a fable intended to 
intimate that this extraordinary loan signified 
the faculty of receiving universal intelligence. 
Silenus purchased his liberty with this remark¬ 
able sentence, “ That it was best not to be 
born, hut the next degree of happiness was to 
die quickly.” Virgil makes Silenus deliver a 


very serious and excellent discourse concern, 
ing the creation of the world when he was 
scaixe recovered out of a fit of drunkenness 
which renders it probable, that the sort of 
drunkenness with which Silenus is charged 
had something in it mysterious, and approach¬ 
ing to inspiration. Silenus is described as a 
short corpulent old man, bald-headed, with a 
flat nose, prominent forehead, and long ears. 
He is usually exhibited as over-loaden with 
wine, and seated on a saddled ass, upon which 
he . supports himself with a long staff'in the 
one hand, and in the other carries a cantharus 
or jug, with the handle worn out almost with 
frequent use. Bochart runs a parallel between 
Silenus and the Messiah; and says, that every 
thing attributed to this imaginary deity is taken 
from what the prophets have foretold of Jesus 
Christ. Thus, it is said, the Messiah shall be 
the instrudtor of the people, and Silenus is 
made preceptor of Bacchus; it is said that 
our Saviour shall bind his ass to the vine, and 
his colt to the young vine; so Silenus is made 
to ride upon an ass : our Saviour washed his 
garments in blood, as those who trod the wine¬ 
press; so Silenus was made to pixside over 
those who pressed the vintage : it is added, his 
eyes were red by reason of wine; and Silenus 
was made always fuddled. Bochart advances 
all this with a deal of distrust: he adds, that 
the devil invented the fable of Silenus to turn 
the mysteries of our religion into ridicule. In 
reply to which it may be observed, that no¬ 
body before Bochart, Christian or Idolater, 
ever saw any thing of Jesus Christ in the fa¬ 
ble of Silenus. Others make Silenus only an 
emblematical charadler in one of the religious 
ceremonies of the Egyptians. Among that 
people, it is said, that the Ben Semelc, or 
Child of Representation, expressed by the 
figure of Bacchus, was at length represented 
by a rosy youth; and the feasts or representa¬ 
tions of the Egyptians being degenerated into 
masquerade, this youth was placed in a cha¬ 
riot drawn by adtors, dressed in the skins of 
tygers or leopards, while others, dressed in 
those of goats, surrounded him ; and to shew 
the dangers they had undergone in hunting 
wild beasts, besmeared their faces with the 
dregs of red wine, or the juice of mulberries. 
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These were called Satyrs, Fawns, Thyades, 
&c. and to close the procession, an old man 
appeared on an ass, offering wine to the fati¬ 
gued youth, who had returned from a pros¬ 
perous chase, and invited them to take some 
rest. He was called Silen, from a word signi¬ 
fying safety, and his appearance was designed 
to shew, that old age was exempt from the 
toils of youth, while they, by extirpating 
beasts of prey, secured the approaching har¬ 
vest ; and hence, these symbols were, by the 
Greeks and Romans, adopted in their way; 
and the adtors of masks in Egypt became the 
real divinities of nations, whose inclination to 
the marvellous made them greedily embrace 
whatever flattered that prepossession. Silen us 
was worshipped after his death as a demi-god, 
and received the honours due to heroes. Pau- 
sanias, speaking of the temple which he had 
in Elis, says, Cf There you will likewise see a 
temple of Silen us, but a tem ple which is ap¬ 
propriated and peculiar to himself, while Bac¬ 
chus has no share in the honour of it.” 

SILVAN US. See Sylvanus. 

SILVER AGE. The reign of Jupiter not prov¬ 
ing so agreeable to his subje&s as that of Sa¬ 
turn, gave occasion to the notion of the Silver 
Age, by which is meant an age inferior in 
happiness to that which preceded, which was 
stiled the Golden Age, though superior to those 
which followed, viz. the Brazen and Iron. See 
Ages of the World. 

SIMOISIUS, a Trojan chieftain, son of Anthc- 
mion. 

SINNIS, a giant living near the Isthmus of Pe¬ 
loponnesus, slain by Theseus. This Sinn is, 
from the method of murder peculiar to him, wasf 
surnamed the Pine-bender. When he had de- 

9 

feated any one, he bent down two pines, till 
he luid brought them to meet together, and 
having fastened one arm and a leg of his 
wretched captive to each of them, lie let the 
trees loose, when they severally recoiling to 
their proper situations, pulled with them the 
legs and arms which had been thus fastencrl.— 
Theseus put this monster to death after his own 
manner. 


HNOE, one of the Nymphs of Arcadia, who edu¬ 
cated Pan. 

S1NON, the son of Sisyphus, accompanied the 


Greeks to the Trojan war, and there rendered 

himself conspicuous for his fraud. Having in- 

* 

duced Priam to credit his report of the depar¬ 
ture of the Greeks, he prevailed on him to ad¬ 
mit the fatal horse in which he himself was in¬ 
closed, and thus procured the destruction of 
T roy. 


SINOPE, daughter of Asopus and Methone, was 
carried by Apollo to the borders of the Euxine, 
where she bore him a son named Syr us, and 
gave her name to the city so called. 

SIPYLUS, one of the sons of Amphion andNiobe, 
killed by Apollo and Diana. Pie was slain on 
horse-back. 

SIRENES, SIRENS, a kind of fabulous beings 
represented by some as sea-monsters, with the 
faces of women and the tails of Ashes, answer¬ 
ing the description of a mermaid ; and by others 
said to have the upper parts of a woman, and 
the under parts of a bird. Some will have them 
to have been daughters of the river Achelous 
and the Muse Melpomene, or Calliope ; others 
allege, they sprung from the blood of the wound 
which Hercules gave Achelous by pulling oIF 
one of his horns. Their number is not de¬ 
termined ; Homer reckons only two; others 
five, namely Leucosia, Ligea, Parthenope, 
Aglaophon, and Mopse; others admit only 
the three first. Several fables are delivered 


about the Sirens ; the poets represent them a 3 
beautiful women inhabiting the rocks on the 
sea-shore, whither having allured passengers 
by the sweetness of their voices, they put them 
to death. Virgil places them 911 rocks where 
vessels are in danger of ship-wreck ; Pliny 
makes them inhabit the promontory of Mi¬ 
nerva, near the island Caprcae; others fix 
them in Sicily, near cape pelorus ; Claudian 
says, they inhabited harmonious rocks, that 
they were charming monsters, and that sailors 
were wrecked on their coasts without regret, 
and even expired in rapture. This descrip¬ 
tion is doubtless founded on a litoral explica¬ 
tion of the fable, that the Sirens were women 
who inhabited the shores of Sicily, and who, 
by the allurements of pleasure, stopped pas¬ 
sengers, and made them forget their course. 
Ovid says, they accompanied Proserpine when 
she was carried olF, and that the gods granted 
them wings to go in quest of that goddess,—. 
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Homer places the Sirens in the midst of a 
meadow drenched in blood, and tells us that 
Fate had permitted them to reign till some 
person should over-reach them ; that the wise 
Ulysses was he who accomplished their destiny, 
having escaped their snares, by stopping the 
ears of his companions with wax, and causing 
himself to be fastened to the mast of his ship, 
which, he adds, plunged them into so deep 
despair, that they drowned themselves in the 
sea, where they were transformed into fishes 
from the waist downwards. Others, who do 
not look for so much mystery in this fable, 
maintain, that the Sirens were nothing but 
certain straits in the sea, where the waves 
whirling furiously around, seized and swal¬ 
lowed up vessels that approached them.- 

Lastly, some hold the Sirens to have been 
certain shores and promontories, where the 
winds, by various reverberations and echoes, 
cause a kind of harmony that surprises and 
stops passengers. This probably might be 
the origin of the Sirens’ song, and the occa¬ 
sion of giving the name of Sirens to those 
rocks. It may not be amiss to consider the 
Sirens in three periods of time. First, when as 
beautiful virgins or nymphs who had nothing 
monstrous, they accompanied Proserpine, and 
gathered flowers with her in the beautiful fields 
of Enna. Secondly, after having sought for 
her by land, without finding her, and their 
demanding wings from the gods to fly over the 
seas in search of her, which were granted them; 
from that time we are to regard them as birds, 
with the faces of virgins. Lastly, from the 
moment they threw themselves into the sea, in 
despair, at Ulysses’having overcome them, we 
are to look upon them as fishes and divinities 
of the sea. Some interpreters of the ancient 
fables contend, that the number and names 
of the three Sirens were taken from the triple 
pleasure of the senses, wine, love, and music, 
which are the three most powerful means of 
seducing mankind ; and hence so many exhor¬ 
tations to avoid the Sirens’ fatal song; and 
probably it was hence that the Greeks fetched 
their etymology of Siren from <reipoe. t a chain , as 
if there were no getting free from their en¬ 
ticement. But if, in tracing this fable to its 
source, wc take Scrvius as our guide, he tells 


us that it derived its origin from certain prin¬ 
cesses who reigned of old upon the coasts of 
the Tuscan sea, near Pelorus and Caprea, or in 
three small islands of Sicily, which Aristotle 
calls the isles of the Sirens. These petty queens 
were very debauched, and by their charms al¬ 
lured strangers, who were ruined in their 
court by pleasure and prodigality. This seems 
evidently the foundation of alt that Homer says 
of the Sirens in the twelfth book of the Odyssey; 
that they bewitched those who unfortunately 
listened to their songs ; that they detained 
them in capacious meadows, where nothing 
was to be seen but bones and carcasses wither¬ 
ing in the sun ; that none who visit them ever 
again enjoy the embraces and congratulations 
of their wives and children ; and that all who 
dote upon their charms are doomed to perish. 
What Solomon says in Proverbs ix. of the mi¬ 
series to which those are exposed who abandon 
themselves to sensual pleasures, well justifies 
the idea given us of the Sirens by the Greek 
poets, and by .Virgil's commentator. As to 
the period when the Sirens lived, Ovid informs 
us it was in the time of Proserpine, and that 
they accompanied her in the meads of Enna, 
whence she was forced. Homer makes them 
contemporaries of Ulysses, after the war ol 
Troy. These various opinions may be recon¬ 
ciled by saying, that the Sirens lived not all 
at the same time, but at different periods; and 
that their reign continued till the time of Ulys¬ 
ses, who, perhaps, put to death the last prin¬ 
cess on the island of the Sirens. Sculptors and 
painters usually give the Sirens the upper paits 
of a woman, and the lower parts of fishes; but 
on medals we find them represented with the 
upper parts of women, and the lower parts of 
birds. Ill a note subjoined to this article in 
Spence’s Polymetis, that author says, " The fi¬ 
gures of Sirens are not uncommon in antiques, 
and are never represented there with a fish tail, 
that I know of, but with the upper part human, 
and the lower like birds. The poets describe 

them in the same manner, and particularly Ovid 
in his account of their transformation. "I be mo¬ 
derns, by some mistake or other, have turnci 
their lower parts into fish, and so made them 
the very sort of monster which Horace speaks 
of in the beginning of his Art of Poetry. 
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modern author observes, that the Egyptians I 

• I 

sometimes represented the feasts during the 
three months in which their country was over¬ 
flowed, by three figures, half women and half 
fish, or half women and half lizard : one of 
them held in her hand a sistrum, which was 
the symbol of the hymns, dances, and universal 
joy that appeared throughout Egypt, when the 
Nile was at that particular height which was 
the assurance of a succeeding plentiful year; 
and that to this woman who held the sistrum, 
they gave the name of Siren, or the Singer of 
Hymns. It is probable, that the Phoenicians 
carried these figures into Greece, and that the 
Greeks and Romans, who were fond of the 
fabulous, represented them as the images of 
animated beings. Some say, that the Sirens, 
presuming to contend with the Muses in song, 
were stripped ,at once of their voices and fea¬ 
thers. 

ft ■ 

SIRIUS, the dog-star, whose rise was supposed 
by the ancients to be the.occasion of pernicious 
heats. 

SISIPHUS, or SISYPHUS, a descendant of Ae¬ 
olus, married Merope, one of the Pleiades, 
who bore him Glaucus. He resided at Ephyra, 
in Peloponnesus, and was conspicuous for his 
craft. Some say he was a Trojan secretary, 
who was punished for discovering secrets of 
state, whilst others contend, that he was a noto¬ 
rious robber killed by Theseus. However, all 
the poets agree, that he was punished in Tarta¬ 
rus for his crimes, by rolling a great stone to 
the top of an hill, which constantly recoiling 
and rolling down again,' incessantly renewed 
his fatigue, and rendered his labour endless — - 
Ovid, in one passage, seems to describe Sisy-1 
phns as bending under the weight of a vast 1 
stone ; “ but the more common way of speak¬ 
ing of his punishment/’ says the author of Po- 
lymctis, “ agrees with the fine description of 
him in Homer, where we see him labouring to 
heave the stone that lies on his shoulders up 
against the side of a steep mountain, and which 
always rolls precipitately down again before lie 
can get it to fix on the top. Lucretius makes 
him only an emblem of the ambitious; as Ho¬ 
race too seems to make Tantalus only an em¬ 
blem of the covetous.” 

SITHNIDES, Nymphs of a fountain in Mrgara. 

Voh II. 3 


SLEEP. See Somnus. 

SMILAX, a beautiful damsel who loved Crocus, 
but he slighting her, she died of grief, and was 
turned, together with her lover, into a vegeta¬ 
ble of her own name, bearing liliaceous flowers. 

SMINTHEUS, an epithet of Apollo from the 
Greek Sminthos, a rat . There are two different 
accounts of the origin of this appellation ; the 
first, that in the city of Chrysa in Mysia, was 
a priest of Apollo called Crinis, with whom 
that God being offended, sent a herd of rats 
to spoil all his lands ; but Crinis appeasing the 
deity, he came in person to his assistance, took 
up his lodgings with Crinis’s shepherd, told 
him who he was, and destroyed all the rats 
with his arrows, in memory of which Crinis 
built a temple to his deliverer, under the 
name of Apollo Smintheus. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus gives us a different story. The Cre¬ 
tans, says he, intending to send out a colony, 
consulted the oracle of Apollo as to the place : 
the answer was, that they should fix their colo¬ 
ny where those born of the earth should oppose 
them. Upon their arrival in the Hellespont, 
the rats in the; night time gnawed asunder all 
the strings, of their bows, which they deemed 
an accomplishment of the oracle, and built a 
city called Siiiintha.. The worship of . Apollo 
Smintheus was introduced in many places; 
and we are told a rat was engraved at the foot 
of Apollo’s statue, in his temple at Chrysa in 
Mysia. 

SOCIGENA, a name of Juno, from her intro¬ 
ducing the conjugal yoke, and promoting ma¬ 
trimonial union. 

SOCUS. S eeCbarops. 

SODALES. Those who challenged this name 
by way of eminence wei'e religious officers 

4 

among the Romans, instituted to take care of 
the festivals and annual honours of great per¬ 
sons deceased; though the members of any 
collegiate body, or tradesmen of companies, 
are often called Sodales. The first of this re¬ 
ligious order were the Sodales Tatii, creftcd to 
supervise the solemnities in memory of Tatius 
the Sabine king. Tiberius founded a college 
of the same nature, and gave the members the 
title of Sodales Augustales ; their business be¬ 
ing to inspeft the rites paid to Augustus Cae¬ 
sar, after his death, and to perform the same 
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good offices to the whole Julian family, as the 
old Sodales Tatii, who preserved the sacred 
memorials of all the Sabine race. Afterwards 
we meet with the Sodales Antoniniani, Helviani, 
Alexandrini, &c. instituted on the like ac¬ 
counts, but so restrained to the service of the 
particular emperors, that the Antoniniani, for 
example, were divided into the Pii, Lucii, 
Marcii, &c. according to the proper name of 
the prince on whose honours they were ap¬ 
pointed to attend. 

SOL, Apollo so called by the Latins, because 
there is but one sun. 

SOLANUS, Genius of the East wind, is repre¬ 
sented as young, and holds several' sorts of 
fruit in his lap, as apples, peaches, oranges, 
lemons, and pomegranates ; most of which, if 
not all, were not the natural produce of Greece, 
but brought thither from the more eastern parts 
of the world. 

SOLON. See Seven JVise Men of Greere. 

SOLVIZON A, name of Diana ; for when women 


lay in the first time, they loosed their zone, or 
girdle, and dedicated it to Diana. 

SOMMONACODOM, the principal deity of the 
Siamese, a people of India. According to them, 
Sommonacodom was born a god, and immedi¬ 
ately after his birth, without any master to 
instruct him, acquired a perfe6t knowledge of 
every thing relating to.heaven, earth, paradise, 
hell, and the most impenetrable secrets of na¬ 
ture. In the books which he left, he relates of 
himself that, having become a god, he was de¬ 
sirous of manifesting his divinity to men by 
some extraordinary prodigy : immediately he 
* found himself lifted up into the air, in a throne 
glittering with gold and precious stones, which 
came forth out of the earth in the place where 
he then was ; and at the same instant of time, 
the angels descending from heaven paid him 
the honour and worship due to him. He far¬ 
ther relates, that from the time he began to 
aspire to divinity, he had returned into the 
world five hundred and fifty times under dif¬ 
ferent figures, and that in each transmigration 
he had always been the chief, and as it were 
prince, of those animals under whose figures 
he was born ; that when an ape, he had de¬ 
livered a city which was infested by a dreadful 
monster; that he had been a very powerful | 


king; and that seven days before he should 
have obtained the sovereign dominion of the 
universe, he had retired, in imitation of a cer¬ 
tain anchoret, with his wife and two children 
to a distant solitude, where he died to the world 
and his passions. He had travelled all over the 
world, teaching men the true religion, which 
he left in writing to his posterity. He had 
gained many disciples, who in quality of priests 
made it their particular profession to imitate 
him, wearing the same kind of habit, and ob¬ 
serving the same rules of life. Being arrived 
at the eighty-second year of his age, he died of 
a violent cholic, and his soul ascended to heaven. 


His body was burnt, but his bones were pre¬ 
served, part of which are still kept in the king¬ 
dom of Pegu, and the other part in that of 
Siam. Sommonacodom had a brother named 
Thevathat, who passed through as many trans¬ 
migrations as himself, and was always born at 
the same time with him. Thevathat aspired 
likewise to divinity, but was always inferior to 
his brother : however, having a great deal of 
wit and address, he found means to set up a 
new se6t, and engaged several.- princes and 
nations to follow\his doftrine; which divided 
the world into two parties. This opposition to 
his brother drew a very severe punishment oil 
Thevathat; for when Sommonacodom was be¬ 
come a god, he beheld his brother in one of 
the regions of hell, nailed to a cross, crowned 
with thorns, and suffering the crudest tor¬ 
ments ; upon which, pitying his fate, he pro¬ 
posed to him, as a condition of his release, 
three words to be adored by him, namely, 
Phuthang, Thamang, Sangkhang, that is, say 
the Siamese, God, the Word of God, and the 


Imitator of God. Thevathat consented to adore 
. the two first words, but would not comply as 
to the third, because it signified a priest or 
imitator of God, protesting that priests were 
sinful men, and therefore deserved no respeft: 
for which reason, say they, he still suffers, and 
will continue to suffer, many thousand years 

punishment in hell. Sommonacodom left the 

print of his feet in three different countries, in 
the kingdoms of Siam and Pegu, and in the 
island of Ceylon. These places arc frequented 
by multitudes of pilgrims, and many miracles 
are said to be wrought at them. This deity 
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had two favourite disciples, whose statues 
stand behind him on his altars. They relate 
of one of them, that he once turned the earth 
upside down, at the earnest solicitation of the 
damned, and took in the hollow of his hand 
all the fire that was in hell, but notwithstand¬ 
ing he used his utmost endeavours, could never 
extinguish it; whereupon he humbly intreated 
Sommonacodom to undertake this charitable 
office, but the god refused to comply with his 
request, saying, €t . Should mankind once shake 
off the fear of punishment, they would grow 
abandoned, and most desperately wicked.” 
The Siamese live in constant expectation of a 
second Sommonacodom, whose coming, they 
say, was foretold by the first; which expecta¬ 
tion makes them credulous and superstitious ; 
and hence they have been deluded by several 
impostors, pretending to be this second Som¬ 
monacodom ; particularly we are told of a 
young Siamese whom the Bonzes dressed up 
in this fictitious character, and after they had 
carried on the cheat as long as it would yield 
them any profit, they gave out that the god 
intended to burn himself, and accordingly they 
burnt him in reality, having stupified his senses 
with some soporiferous potion. 

SOMNUS, or SLEEP, one of the blessings to 
which the pagans ereCted altars, was said to be 
son of Erebus and Night, and brother of Death. 
Orpheus calls Somnus the happy king of gods 
and men ; and Ovid, who gives a very beauti- 
. ful description of his abode, represents him 
dwelling.in a deep cave in the country of the 
Cimmerians. Into this cavern the sun never 
enters, and a perpetual stillness reigns, no 
noise being heard but the soft murmur caused 
by a stream of the river Lethe, which creeps 
. over the pebbles, and invites to slumber ; at its 
entrance grow poppies, and otiier soporiferous 
herbs. The drowsy god lies reclined on a bed 
stuffed with black plumes, the bedstead is of 
ebony, the covering is also black, and his head 
is surrounded by fantastic visions. His sons 
arc said to be without number ; but three arc 
taken notice of more particularly, Morpheus, 
Icelos, as he is called by the gods, but Pho- 
baetor by mortals, and Phantnsos. Sleep has 
two gates through which he sends his dreams, 
one of horn, by which they pass which carry 
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truth along with them ; the other of ivory, 
whence come dreams that carry false appear¬ 
ances, and are dangerous to be trusted. The 
altars dedicated to this deity were usually placed 
near those of the Muses. Somnus was some¬ 
times represented with an horn and elephant's 

tooth in his hand ; but his most usual repre- 

* 

sentation is with wings, to denote his universal 
sway. Somnus,” says Mr. Spence, rc is most 
commonly represented by the artists as a soft 
youth, stretched at his ease on a couch, resting 
his head on a lion's skin, and sometimes on a 
lion, with one arm either a little overdor under 
his head, and the other dropping negligently 
by the side of the couch, and either holding 
poppies, or a horn with the juice of poppies, in. 
it: he is often winged, and extremely like a 
little Cupid; so like, that he has been frequent¬ 
ly mistaken for one, in spite of the lizard by 
his feet, which has no relation to Cupid, though, 
as it is one of those creatures which sleeps half 
the year, it is a very proper attribute of Som¬ 
nus. I do not know that the poets ever mention 
the lizard as an attribute of Somnus, and there¬ 
fore imagine it might be used by the artists 
merely to distinguish the figures , of this god 
from those of Cupid; though the poppy, one 
would think, should be sufficient for that pur¬ 
pose, except in some few pieces where we meet 
with the distinguishing attributes of Somnus, 
and those of Cupid, blended together. There 
is scarce any one of the deities that is more fully 
and particularly described by the poets than 
this deity of Sleep: they sometimes speak of 
him as large, and probably he was represented 
so in some of his figures, to denote his great 
power, which is signified too by his resting on 
a lion, which shews that the strongest and most 
furious of all animals is subdued by him. But 
the most common way of representing Somnus 
is young, soft, placid, and resting on his couch. 
The poets speak often of his wings, and men¬ 
tion their being black ; that colour is the most 
proper for this god, as his empire is chiefly by 
night; and it is for the same reason, I suppose, 
that the statuaries so often chose to make his 
figures of ebony, basalt, or any dark-coloured 
marble. Such is the fine statue of this god in 
the Great Duke's gallery, which holds a horn 
in one of his hands, in such a languid and remiss 
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manner, that the poppy-juice is running out of 
it. The poets speak frequently of his horn in 
general, and sometimes of his virga, but as I 
have never yet observed a wand in any one of 
his figures I have seen, I am apt to imagine 
that the poets, by that word, may mean no 
more than the poppy on the stalk, which he 
frequently holds in his hand. The poets sup¬ 
posed that this deity communicated sleep to 
mortals by pouring out of his horn on them, 
by touching them with his virga, or. by only 
passing gently by their bed-side. When he 
intended to give troubled sleep and tumultu¬ 
ous dreams, they seem to say that he made use 
of water-from some of the infernal rivers, mixed 
with his juice of poppies. Though this deity 
is generally represented by the artists in a pro¬ 
found sleep, yet the poets now and then give 
us descriptions of him as engaged in some sort 
of a<5tion ; but his very adtions should be per¬ 
formed with a great deal of indolence, and 
should shew his disinclination to adtion. Statius 
is more frequent in his descriptions of Somnus, 
as well as Mars, than any other of the Roman 
poets. In one place he represents him as taking 
his stand on the very highest point in all the 
course of the moon, and hovering down from 
thence, with his wings spread over the earth, 
just at midnight; in another he speaks of seve¬ 
ral relievos relating to this god, in each of 
which he was joined with some companion or 
other with much propriety: in the first he was 
with Voluptas, considered as the goddess of 
feasts and entertainments ; in the second with 
Hard Labour, represented as tired and inclined 
to rest; in the third with Bacchus ; and in the 
fourth with the god of Love. This would be 
a pretty subjedt for a painter now, and puts 
one in mind of the ancient paintings on ceil¬ 
ings, in which there often are four little sub¬ 
jects of this kind in so many different compart¬ 
ments, to answer the four angles of the room. 
They have nothing to do with a fifth subject 
mentioned by the same poet, of Somnus with 
a milder kind of Death, for that, as he ex¬ 
pressly says, was in a different apartment. All 
these fine images are in Statius’s description of 
the palace of Sleep, which is a very full one, 
and seems to be borrowed from one which is 
yet fuller in Ovid. Statius places it in the un¬ 


known parts of Ethiopia/and Ovid in Italy 
near the lake Aveimus, possibly in the very 
place which is now shewn there for the descent 
into hell. We learn from Statius, that the at¬ 
tendants and guards before the gates of this 
palace were Rest, Ease, Indolence, Silence, and 
Oblivion ; as the ministers or attendants within 
are a vast multitude of Dreams in different 
shapes and attitudes. Ovid teaches us who 
were the supposed governors over these, and 
what their particular districts or offices were 
The three chiefs of all are Morpheus, Phobae- 
tor, and Phantasos, who inspire dreams into 
great persons only : Morpheus inspires such 
dreams as relate to men, Phobaetor such as re¬ 
late to other animals, and Phantasos such as 
relate to inanimate things. They have each 
their particular legions under them, to inspire 
the sort of dreams which belong to their pro¬ 
vince into the common people and the vulgar 
of mankind. You see here a well-regulated 
allegory on a very odd and diffused subject. 
The artists do not seem to go so deep into it 
as the poets, and I do not know that I have 
ever met with a single figure in their works re¬ 
lating to these beings. The poets certainly 
speak not only of the three chiefs, but even of 
all the inferior populace of Dreams in a perso- 
nal manner. Tibullus reckons them among 
the attendants of the chariot of Nox, and says 
they are black ; and Statius describes them as 
sticking against the columns and walls in the 
palace of Somnus, not unlike the bats to which 
Homer compares the spirits in Ades.” 

SOPHAX, son of Hercules, and founder of Tih- 
gis in Mauritania. 

SOURJAS. See Budha. 

SORTES, or LOTS, in antiquity, a method of 
deciding dubious cases, where there appears 
no ground for a preference, by referring the 
decision to chance, as in casting of dice, &c.&c. 
The ancient Sortes or Lots were instituted by 
God himself; and in the books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament we meet with divers standing and per¬ 
petual laws, and divers particular commands, 
prescribing and regulating their use : thus the 
Scripture informs us that the lot fell on St. 
Matthias, when a successor to Judas in the 
apostolate was to be chosen ; and our Saviour’s 

garment itself was cast lots for. The Sortes 
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Praenestinae were famous among the Greeks. 
The method was to put a great number of 
letters, or even whole words, into an urn, shake 
them together, and throw them out; whatever 
meaning should chance to be made Out in the 
arrangement of these letters, or words, consti¬ 
tuted the answer. See Divination . 

SOSIPOLIS, a deity worshipped by the people 
of Elis in Peloponnesus ; the name signifies 
Saviour of the city . The origin of this god, and 
the worship paid him, is as follows. The Eleans 
being at war with the Arcadians, and the two 
armies being ready to engage, a woman with 
a young child in her arms appeared in the Elean 
camp, and promised them efieftual assistance ; 
then laying her child upon the ground, she 
disappeared. The armies having engaged in 
battle, a prodigious Serpent was seen fighting 
for the Eleans, in the same place where the 
infant had been laid ; On which the Arcadians, 
terrified at the sight, fled, and left the Eleans 
conquerors, who placed the woman and her 
child ill the number of their gods, calling the 
former Ilithia, and the latter Sosipolis. The 
Eleans built a temple to these deities, in which 
were two altars, one for the mother, and the 
other for the son. The statues of Sosipolis 
represented a young child, dressed in a robe 
spangled with stars, and holding in his hand 
a cornucopia, or horn of plenty.—*—The name 
Sosipolis was frequently given to Jupiter, 
in tho e places of which he was more par¬ 
ticularly accounted the preserver, or tutelary 
deity. 

SOSPITA, a title of Juno. She was worshipped 
under the mime of Sospita, or the Salutary 
Goddess, at Lanuvium. Livy relate •, that in 
the .538th year of Rome, among other prodigies 
which alarmed the Roman people, the buckler 
and javelin of Juno at Lanuvium were seen to 
bleed. Cicero describes Juno Sospita with a 
goat-skin over her head, armed with a spear 
and shield, and wearing sandals turned up at 
the toes, 

SOT Ell, name of Jupiter. See Serve tor. 

SOTERIA, sacrifices offered to the gods, in 
gratitude for their having delivered u person 
from danger. The word is composed from the 
Greek <ram/j. Saviour . The term is also applied 

to poetical pieces composed for the same end, 

i 


of which Orpheus is supposed to have bfceri the 
first writer. 

SOTHIS, an Egyptian appellation of the constel¬ 
lation Sirius, to whom in Egyptdivine honours 
were paid. - * 

SPARTAE, or SPARTI, the common name of 
those who sprang up from the dragon’^ teeth 
sown by Cadmus. See Cadmus . 

SPECULATRIX, name of Diana among the 
people of Elis. 

SPERCHIUS, the god of a river in Thessaly, to 
whom Peleus vowed the hair of Achilles, if he 
should return safe from Troy. 

SPES. See Hope. 

SPHERUS, the armour bearer of Pelops, soil of 
Tantalus. 


SPHINX, a female monster, daughter of Ty- 
phon and Echidna. She had the head, face, 
and breasts of a woman, the wings of a bird, 
the claws of a lion, and the body of a dog. She 
lived on Mount Sphincius, infested the country 
about Thebes, and assaulted passengers, by 
proposing dark and enigmatical questions to 
them, which if they did not explain, she tore 
them in pieces. Sphinx made horrible ravages 
in the neighbourhood of Thebes, till Creon, 
then king of that city, published an edidt over 
all Greece, promising, that if any one should 
explain the riddle of Sphinx, he would give 
him his own sister Iocasta in marriage. The 
riddle was this, <€ What animal is that which 
goes upon four feet in the morning, upon two 
at noon, and upon three at night ?” Many 
had endeavoured to explain this riddle, but 
failing in the attempt, were destroyed by the 
monster ; till Oedipus, allured with the flatter¬ 
ing reward, undertook the solution, and thus 
explained it: " The animal/is man, who in 
his infancy creeps, and so may be said to go 
on four feet; when he gets into the noon of 
lile, he walks on two feet ; but when he grbws 
old, or declines into the evening of his days, 
uses the support of a stall; and thus may be 
said to walk on three Icet.” The Sphinx being 
enraged at this explanation, cast herself head¬ 
long from a rock, and died. Among the Egyp¬ 
tians the Sphinx was the symbol of religion, 
by reason of the obscurity of its mysteries; and 
on the same account the Romans placed a 
Sphinx in the pronaos, or porch of their temples. 
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SPIO, one of the Nereides. 

SPINTHARUS, the architect of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

SPORTIA, a Grecian festival mentioned by He- 
sychius, but without any particulars. 
STABILITOR, name of Jupiter from his sup¬ 
porting the world. - 

STAPHYLUS, son of Bacchus and Ariadne, or, 

. as others say, of Theseus. 

ST AT A, or STATU A MATER, a goddess 
. among the Romans, worshipped in the Forum. 
ST AT A, a title of Fortune on ancient inscrip¬ 
tions. 

STATAN.US, or STATILINUS, the tutelar 
deity of infants. He taught them to stand and 
walk, and preserved them from falling. 
STATOR, name of Jupiter among the Romans. 
When Romulus engaged the Sabines, his sol¬ 
diers began to give way; on which he prayed 
to Jupiter to take away from them their fear, 
and enable them to withstand the enemy, and 
at the. same time vowed him a temple under 
the name of Jupiter Stator ; the god, granting 
his prayer, the Romans returned to battle, 
obtained the victory, and Romulus consecrated 
the temple he had vowed. 

STELLIO. See Abas . 

STENIA, ^n Athenian solemnity, in which the 
. women jested and lampooned one another. 
STENTOR, a Grecian chief , at the siege of Troy, 
who, according to the fifth. Iliad, had brazen 
lungs, and a voice as loud as the voices of fifty 
men united. 

STEPHANITAE, exercises among the Greeks, 
where the prize was only a garland. 
STEPHANOPHORUS, the chief priest of Pallas. 
Also a priest that assisted the women in the 
celebration of the Thesmophoria. 
STERCULIUS. See Picwnmus. 

STERCUTIUS, a Roman deity, son of Faun us 
and Fatua. See Faunus. 

STERNOMANTIS, a designation of the Del¬ 
phian priestess, more usually called Pythia. 
The word is applied to any one possessed by a 
prophesying demon. 

STEROPE, one of the Pleiades, daughter of At¬ 
las, wife of Oenpmaus king of Pisae, and mo- 
, ther pf Hippodamia. 

STEROPE, daughter of Parthaon, washy some 
reputed mother of the Sirens. 


Acastus, Cebrion, Gepheus, Danaus and Pleuron 
had each a daughter of the same name. 
STEROPS, one of the Cyclops. 

STHENELE : of this name Acastus and Danaus 

had each a daughter. 

STHENELUS, king of Mycene, husband of Ar- 
chippe, and father of the labour-inflidling Eu- 
rystheus. This Sthenelus appears to have fallen 
in the Amazonian war conducted by Hercules, 
according to the second Argonautic of Apol¬ 
lonius, the Argonauts, in their expedition to 
Colchis, having, sacrificed at his tomb. See 
Archippe , Eurystheus. 

STHENELUS, son of Androgeus and grandson 
of Minos, had the kingdom of Thrace conferred 
on him by Hercules. 

STHENELUS, son of Capaneus and Evadne, 
one of the leaders of the Argive troops against 
Troy, and one of the heroes shut up in the 
wooden horse. Also son of Perseus and Andro 
meda. Also the name of one of Aeneas's cap 
tains, killed by Turnus in the twelfth Aeneid 
STHENIA, a festival at Argos in Greece, pro 
bably in honour of Minerva surnamed Sthe 
nias, from a Greek word signifying strength. 
STHENO, one of the Gorgons. See Gorgons. 
STHENOBOEA, daughter of Iobates king of 
Lycia, and wife of Praetus king of Argos. See 
Belleropbon. 

STIOHIUS, a Greek killed by Heftor, in the 
Iliad, 

STILBE, or STILBIA, daughter by Peneus of 
Creusa, and mother by Apollo of Centaurus 
and Lapithus. 

STIMJCON, the name of a shepherd in Virgil. 
ST1MULA, a Roman goddess who excited to 
extraordinary adlions. 

STIPHILUS, one of the Lapithae, killed at the 
nuptials of Pirithous. 

STOORJUNKARE, an inferior deity or idol of 
the Laplanders : he is supposed to a<5t only as 
vicar or vicegerent pf the god Thor. The 
word in their language signifies a ruler or go- 
vernor. Stoorjunkare is a kind of domestic 
deity ; for every family has an idol of him pe¬ 
culiar to itself. He is represented under the 
form of a large stone, hewn in a very artless 
manner : sometimes they have no sculpture of 
him, but content themselves with such un¬ 
polished stones as they meet with in the moun- 
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tains; and they imagine it is not nature or 
chance, but Stoorjunkare himself, that dire<51s 
them in their search of these stones. This 
stone-god is likewise frequently supplied with 
a numerous family ; that is, they range several 
other stones round about him, one of which 
they call his wife, others his sons and daugh¬ 
ters, and the rest his domestic servants. The 
Laplanders pretend that all the blessings they 
enjoy are derived to them through the wise ad¬ 
ministration of Stoorjunkare: he is the guardian 
and protestor of the beasts of the field, and 
consequently it is to him they must make their 
application for success in the chase : they be¬ 
lieve they cannot serve him in a more accepta¬ 
ble manner than by resorting to those places 
where he chuses to reside; these are rocks, 
marshes, and caverns, where it is said he 
frequently honours his votaries with his per¬ 
sonal appearance. 

STOPHEIA, a festival at Eretria in Greece, in 
honour of Diana Stophea. 

STRATIUS, a son of Nestor. 

STRATONICE, daughter of Thespius, and also 

of Pleuron. 

STRENUA, the . goddess who encouraged to 
strenuous and bold behaviour. 


STRENGTH, daughter of Styx, 

STROPHIUS, son of Crisus king of Phocis and 
husband of Anaxibia, Astyochia or Cyndra- 
gora, sister of Agamemnon, was by her the 
father of Pylades. 

Of the same name also was a son of Pylades, by 
Eledtra the sister of Orestes. 

STRYMNO, daughter of the rivei'-god Seaman- 
der, and wife of Laomedon. 

STRYMON, son of Mars. 

STRYMONIUS, a chief in the Acneid, whose 
right hand was lopt off by Halaesus. 

STYGIAN JUPITER, name of Pluto. 

STYMPHALIA, a festival at Stymphalus in Ar¬ 
cadia, in honour of Diana, named from that 
place Stymphalia. 

STYMPIIALIDES, birds sc called, the killing 
of which constituted the fifth labour of Hercu- 
les. See Hercules . 

STYMPHALUS, son of Elatus aiul Laodice, and 
king of Arcadia, made war against Pclops, and 
was killed in a truce, 

STYGNE, a daughjtpr of Danaus. . , 


STYRUS, king of Albania, to whom Aeetes, as 
an inducement to gain his aid against the Ar¬ 
gonauts, promised his daughter Medea. 

STYX, a river of the Plutonian dominions, and 

second division of the subterraneous world. It 
is not agreed whether Styx was' daughter of 
Oceanus, Acheron, or Terra. She was married 
to Pallas, or Piras, by whom she had: Hydra. 
To Acheron she bore Vi£tory, who, with her 
daughters Force, Strength, and Zeal, having 
assisted Jupiter against the Titans, he reward¬ 
ed her mother Styx with this privilege, that 
the most solemn oath among the gods should 
be by her deity, so that when any one of them 
was suspe<5ted of falshood. Iris was dispatched 
to bring the Stygian water in a golden cup, by 
which he swore ; and if the god afterwards 
proved perjured, he was deprived for a year of 
his ne<5tar and ambrosia, and for nine years 
more separated from the celestial assembly. 
Some are of opinion that this honour was given 
to Styx, because she discovered the conspiracy 
of the gods against Jupiter, when they were 
going to bind him. Authors are not agreed 
where the river Styx took its rise; some say 
near the bay of Baiae, and the lake Avernus, 
which was thought to be the entrance of hell; 
others make it a fountain near Nonaeris in Ar¬ 
cadia, of so poisonous and cold a nature, that 
it would dissolve all metals, and could be con¬ 
tained in no vessel. It is reported that Alex¬ 
ander was poisoned with it at Babylon, and 
that the water was carried to him in an ass’s 
hoof. This water was of an azure colour, and 
the fishes in it were little more' than shadows 
and appearances. One of the pi<5tures in the 
old Vatican Virgil represents the Styx as a 
torrent pouring down a precipice, and then as 
rolling on to take its coursp along the bounda¬ 
ries of Hades. On the banks of the Styx the 
ghosts of the departed wait in crowds till 
wafted over that hateful passage by Charon: 
See Hell . 

SUADA, one of the nuptial goddesses. 

SUADELA, goddess of persuasion, was, accord¬ 
ing to some authors, daughter of Venus. 

SUCCESS, an imaginary deity of the Romans, 
who had recourse to this god to implore an 
lmppy event of any business they took in hand. 
The famous Praxiteles made a curious statue 
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of Success, which was placed in the Capitol; 
it represented the figure of a man holding a 
cup in one hand, and in the other an ear of 
corn and a poppy-stalk : the cup signified the 
joy procured by this god, the ear of corn the 
benefits he bestowed, and the poppy the ease 
and quiet of mind which Good Success brings 
along with it. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH, a god of the Babylonians; 
for thus we read, €i Howbeit every nation made 
gods of their own, and the men of Babylon 
made Succoth-Bjenoth.” The Rabbins pretend 
that Succoth-Benoth was worshipped under the 
figure of a hen and chickens. Some learned 
men understand by Succoth-Benoth, not an 
idol, but an idolatrous and wicked custom, 
and translate the words, by tents of the young 
women, or places of prostitution, where all young 
women once in their lives prostituted them¬ 
selves to strangers, in honour of the goddess 
Mylitta, or Venus; a custom which, as Hero¬ 
dotus informs us, was practised at Babylon. 
See Mylitta . ^ 

SUCRO, a Rutilian, killed by Aeneas. 

SUCULAE, Swine , a name given by the Latins 
to the Hyades, from their delighting in wet. 

SULFI, certain deities worshipped by the Gauls, 
as appears from the folio wing inscription, copied 
from a marble dug up at Maley, near Lausanne; 
Banira. et. Doninda. I. Daedalus, ex, Fato. 

ICARI. FILL SULFIS. SUIS. QUI. CURAM. VeSTRA. 

agunt. IDEN. Cappo Icari. f. The bad style 
of this inscription makes it supposed to be that 
of the fourth or fifth century ; and it is no im¬ 
probable conjecture, that the Sylphs of the 
Count de Gabalis might be borrowed from 
these ancient Sulphs or Sulfi. What these dei¬ 
ties were, and how they were worshipped, are 
subjects altogether unknown. 

SULMO, a leader under Turn us, killed by 
Nisus. 

SUMMANUS, name of Pluto, because he was 
prince of the infernal deities, and the princi¬ 
pal governor of all the ghosts and. departed 
spirits. 

SUN. This glorious luminary was the principal 
and earliest objeCt of idolatrous worship in the 
heathen world. After the deluge, men having 
lost the knowledge of the true God, and natu¬ 
ral reason prompting them to look out for and 


adore a deity, they found nothing more worthy 
their admiration, and consequently their ado 
ration, than this exhilarating luminary* f or 
observing the regularity of its motions/ and 
the great benefits the world received from its 
light and heat, they could not conceive that 
these wonderful effects could be produced with¬ 
out its being animated and informed by some 
vast intelligence. This was the opinion not 
only of the more vulgar pagans, but even of 
the philosophers, and is expressly ascribed by 
Cicero to the Stoics : it was also the sentiment 
of Plato’s school; and the same notion prevail¬ 
ed likewise in regard to the moon and the stars. 
From this philosophy Philo the Jew derived 
his doCtrine, that the stars are so many souls 
incorruptible and immortal. The learned Mai- 
monides, in his treatise upon the origin of 
idolatry, thinks it began in this manner, and, 
in his opinion, the practice of worshipping the 
Sun preceded the deluge. The Sun was for a 
long time adored in the eastern nations with¬ 
out temples or, altars; afterwards both- were 
ereCted in his honour. Macrobius and other 

learned men have endeavoured to shew that 

* 

most of the pagan deities were only the Sun 
worshipped under different disguises : as to 
many of them the observation will hold good ; 
but it must be noticed, that there were innu¬ 
merable deities in the heathen world, whose 
worship had not the smallest relation to the 
Sun. All are agreed that Apollo and the Sun 
are the same. See Apollo , Baal, Mitbra , Osiris. 

SUOVETAURILIA, a solemn sacrifice among 
the Romans, wherein they offered three victims 
of three different kinds, a bull, a ram, and a 
swine. Livy describing it, calls it Suovetaurilia, 
as composed of sus 3 ovis , and tauvus , the names 
of the three victims sacrificed. Dionisius Hnli- 
carnasseus describing the same, calls it Solitau- 
rilia, from the necessity of the victims being 
perfeCl from every blemish ; sollus, or solus , in 
the language of the Osci, signifying integer, 

. entire. The Suovetaurilia was a solemn lustra¬ 
tion or expiatory sacrifice made in name of the 
whole community every five years, after the sur¬ 
vey of the people, and inquisition into tbcirman- 
ners.had been taken by the Censor in the Forum 
or Villa Publica. The ceremony of perform¬ 
ing it they called lustrum condore, and upon this 
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account the. space of five years came to be sig¬ 
nified by the word Lustrum. 

SURKHRAG, a demon or genius, according to 
Oriental tradition, who reigned in the mountain 
of Caf, at the time .'when the whole earth was 
under the power of the Gin or Genii. These 
Genii, they said, were not pure spirits, but had 
bodies, and were subjedt to death.. God, they 
subjoined, being exasperated .against them, on 
account of their frequent rebellions, resolved 
to take the government of the world out of their 
hands, and give it to another sort of creatures ; 
accordingly he created Adam, and ordered 
the Genii to be subject to him; however Eblis 
their chief, refused to submit, but Surkhrag 
obeyed'God, and paid homage to the first man ; 
he even embraced his religion and law, and 

I I 

defended them against the insults of Eblis and 
his followers. After the death of Adam, Surk- 

i i * I 

hrag engaged in the service of .his son Seth, 
who , was now become monarch of mankind, 
and sovereign pontiff* of the law of God ; and 
. he desired God to give him Rokhail, surnamed 
Ben Adam, the son of Adam, a great man, 
and versed in all sorts of sciences, to govern 
his kingdom tinder him in quality of-his first 
minister. 

SURMAIA, solemnities at Sparta, the prize in 
which was a mixture of fat and honey. 

SUTERI A, Grecian thanksgivings and sacrifices f 
for deliverances out of danger. 

SUWA, a Japanese deity, the god and protestor 
of huntsmen. All who come to the pagoda of 
.Suwa, to pay their adorations to the god, are 
obliged to pass through a hoop, made of I 
bamboo, with a linen cloth twisted round I 
about it. As the province of Nanguesacque is 
under the more immediate protcdtion of this 
deity, he is worshipped there with more fer¬ 
vency of devotion than in any other province. 
On the festival of this god they form a grand 
procession, which is led on with two sumpter 
horses as white as snow: after these come seve¬ 
ral banners, standards, and colours, which are 
all hieroglyphics of the deity and his festival ; 
then follow devices of another sort, such as a 
short and broad lance, all over gilt, a pair of 
large shoes, and some white paper fastened, to 
the end of a long stall* which last is an ensign 

ol ecclesiastical jiuisdidlion; two persons hired I 
Vol. II. 4 


* ■ 

for the purpose carry a large cliest> and during 

the, procession make charitable colle6lions, 
which are thrown-into the cliest .' next follows 
several mikosi, or octagonal shrines, varnished 
all over, and carried on stools': the clergy 
follow on foot, attended by a great concourse 
erf people : when .they are come to the temple 
of Suwa, they take their places, and fourdepu- 
. governor come arid pay. his com- 

pliments to the superiors. Upon this occasion 
they set up a tent made of bamboo, and call it 
a temple : here they place the image of Suwa, 
that he may be a spectator of their public spotts. 
The plainness of the temple ’ represents the 
abje<5t condition, of the primitive Japanese. 
Dramatic performances mak£ . a! considerable 

i • ♦ i » 

‘ part of these religious shows, and the poets 

" usually pitch upon some achievement • of. the 

• | * / •# | 1 ♦ 

gods for the subject of their dramas. : 

SYLLIS, a nymph, and mother by Apollo of 
Zeuxippus. 

SYLPHS. See Auras. 

SYLVANUS. The descent of Sylvan us is ex¬ 
tremely obscure.. Some think him son of Fau- 

* 

nus, some say he was the same with Faun us, 
some call him son of Valerius by Valeria his 
daughter, some give him Saturn for his father,-. 
whilst others reckon him the same deity with 
Pan, which opinion Pliny seems to adopt when 
he says that the Aegipans were the same with 
the Sylvans : this is agreed, that he was god of 
the woods, and boundaries of land. He was 
unknown to the Greeks : but the Latins i ; e- 

• • 1 i 

ceived the worship of him from the Pelasgi, 
upon their migration into Italy,' and his wor¬ 
ship seems wholly to have arisen out of the 
ancient sacred use of woods and groves, it 
being introduced to inculcate a belief that there 
was no place without the presence of a deity. 
The Pelasgi consecrated groves, and appointed 
solemn festivals, in honour of Sylvan us. The 
hog and milk were the offerings tendered him. 
A monument consecrated to this deity, by one 
Laches, gives him the epithet of Littoralis, 
whence it would seem that he was worshipped 
upon the sea-coasts. The priests of Sylvanus 
constituted one of the principal colleges of 
Rome, and were in great reputation, a sufii- 
cient evidence of the fame of his worship. 
Many writers confound the Sylvani, Faunij 

I i 
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Satyri«, and Sileni with Pan ; and Fenestrella 
expressly says that Pan, Sylvanus, and Faun us, 
were one and the same deity. Some monu¬ 
ments represent Sylvanus as little of stature, 
with the face of a mart, and the legs and feet 
of a goat, holding a branch of cypress iii his 
band, in token of his regard for Cyparissus, 
who was transformed into that tree. The pine¬ 
apple, a pruning-knife in his hand, a crown 
coarsely piade, and a dog,are the ordinary attri¬ 
butes of the representations of this rural deity. 
Sylvanus appears sometimes naked, sometimes 
covered with a rustic garb which reaches down 
to his knees. “ Sylvanus, as his name imports,” 
says the Author of Poly metis., €€ presided over 
woods, and the fruits that grew in them; 
agreeable to which (in some figures) he has a 
lap full of fruit, his pruning-hook in one hand, 
and a young cypress tree in the other ; Virgil 
mentions the latter as a distinguishing attribute 
of this god : the same poet, on another occa¬ 
sion, describes him as crowned with wild flow¬ 
ers, and mentions his presiding over the corn-. 
. fields as well as the woods.” 

SYLVIUS, son of Aeneas, from whom the kings 
of Alba were denominated Sylvii. 

SYMA, a nymph, and mother of Chthonius by 
Neptune. 

SYME. See Syma. 

SYNNALAXIS, a nymph of Ionia, worshipped 
at Elis, 

SYNOECIA, an Athenian festival held in honour 
of Minerva, patroness of Athens, the rise and 
institution of which is thus related. During 
the reign of Cecrops, and all the kings down 
to Theseus, Attica was divided into several 


towns or distin6t corporations, in which they 
had courts proper to each town, and a sort of 
independent magistracy, so that no application 
was made to the king excepting in cases of 
danger: but Theseus, when he came to the 
crown, suppressed the courts and magistracy 
of the other cities, and transferred all the 
business of justice and government to Athens ; 
so that the inhabitants of Attica were obliged, 
if they had any business of law, to resort to 
Athens: and as Minerva was supposed to have 
suggested this design to Theseus, for the bene¬ 
fit of her favourite city, therefore the Athenians 
celebrated this anniversary, festival in honour 
of their tutelar goddess, on the 16th of the 
month Hecatombaeon, or July. 
SYRACUSION HEORTE, Syracusian festivals, 
one of which Plato mentions : it continued ten 
days, during which time the women were em¬ 
ployed in offering sacrifices. Another we read 
of in Tully, which was celebrated every year 
by vast numbers of men and women, at a lake 
near Syracuse, through which Pluto was said 
to have descended with Proserpine. 

' SYRINX, the beautiful Naiad, was beloved by 
Pan, but she treated his passion with disdain: 
being closely pursued by the god, and stopped 
in her flight by the river Ladon, she invoked 
the Naiads, who changed her into a tuft of 
reeds, which the disappointed lover grasped in 
his arms. Contemplating a transformation so 
unfavourable to his desires, he observed the 
reeds tremble with the wind, and emit a mur¬ 
muring sound; and improving this hint, he 
from them formed the pipe, for which he be- 
. came so famous. 
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TAAUTES, a Phoenician divinity, supposed | 

the same with Saturn. I 

TACIT A. See Silence. % j 

TAENARIA, a Grecian festival in honour of 
Neptune, surnamed Taenarius from Taenarus, 
a promontory in Laconia, where was a temple 
dedicated to him. The worshippers were called 
Tainaritae. 

TAENARUS, son of Apollo by Melia. 

TAGES, son of Genius, grandson of Jupiter, 

was the first who instructed the twelve nations 

$ • • 

of Etrurians in the science of augury and di¬ 
vination. Tradition relates, that a Tuscan 
ploughman, while at work, observing a clod 

to move, had his attention engaged by it, and 

# 

after looking some time stedfastly upon it, per¬ 
ceived it assume a human form, and gradually 
become the boy named Tag.es., by whom the 
Etrurians were initiated in the arts of augury, ; 
&c. 

. i 

TAGES. See Aruspices , -Demogorgan. 
TALAIDITES, Grecian exercises in honour of : 
Jupiter Talaios, as Meursius conjectures from 5 
the words of.Hesychius. 

TALARIA, the wings of Mercury’s feet so call- i 
ed. j 

TALASSIUS, a god who, according to the Ro- j 
man6, pi'esided over marriage. His origin is ! 
thus related: At the time when the Romans 1 
ravished the Sabine women, who had come to ; 
Rome as spectators of the plays instituted by : 
Romulus, some young men, who carried off a j 
very beautiful virgin, went crying along the j. 
streets Talassio ! Talassio! intimating that she ] 
was designed for the wife of Talassius, a valiant 1 
youth who was greatly beloved. This marriage • 
proving fortunate, Talassius was deified after 

death, and invoked by tne Romans in their 
marriages. 

TALAUS, son of Bias, king of Argos, and,grand- 
son of Lyn ceus, one of the fifty sons-in-law of, 
Danaus. Apollonius makes -him brother of 
Arcius, and half brother of Lcodocus, son of 
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Bias by Pero, daughter of Neleus. Talaus with 
his two brothers, were in the number of the 

Argonauts under Jason, as *ye find from the 

* 

first book of Apollonius’s Argpnautics.. In the 
second book of the same poem, Talaus with 
Castor, assist in arming Pollux for the combat 
with the Bebrycian king, Amycus. Talaus was 
father of Adrastus by Lysianassa, daughter of 
Polybius, king of Sicyon. He is said to have 
lost his crown and life by the intrigues pf Am- 
phiaraus; but some report, that the person 
dethroned and put to death by Amphiaraus was 
not Talaus, but Prorax, son of Talaus. The 

on Pindar informs us pn what ,the 
pretensions of Amphiaraus were founded, viz. 
that Melampus having cured the daughters of 
Praetus, king of Argos, of their madness, the 
kiiig rewarded the soothsayer with half his 
kingdom of Argos, which he again divided with 
his brother Bias: now Melampus left a son 
named Antiphates, who was hither of Qiclus, 
and grandfather of Amphiaraus. See Per#. 

TAL AYR A. See Pbacbe , Castor and Pol¬ 
lux. 

TALETUM, a temple on Mount Taygetus in 
Laconia, sacred to the sun. Horses were the 
victims offered upon it. 

TALOS, a partizan of Turn us, killed by Ae- 
n eas. 

TALTHYBIUS, a priest and herald in the Gre¬ 
cian camp against Troy, who was sent by Aga¬ 
memnon to bring away J&rioeis .from the tent 
of Achilles. Talthybius died at Aegium in 
Achaja. 

TALUS. According to the fourth Argouautic 
of Apollonius, Talus -was descended from 
giants sprung from oak, or the hard entrails of 
stubborn rook , to use .the words of the poet, who 
gives this giant a form of living brass, and 
makes him vulnerable only just above the 
ancle. This formidable monster opposed the 
landing .of the Argonauts , in Crete, on their 
Tetnrn to Greece, by hurling mountains with 

1 i 2 
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their woods into the bay, and thus interdict- Saxons, who inhabited Westphalia, determined 

ing their entrance. Of this island the poet most of their affairs, particularly those of war, 

stiles Talus the fierce guard , and makes him ex- by lots ; so that Tanfana was the god who pre- 

plore it, thrice every year striding from shore sided over chances by lots.* - It must not, 

to shore. This brazen monster fell by the in- however, be omitted, that a respedtable writer 

cantations of the sorceress Medea, a sudden asserts Tanfana to have been, not a divinity, 

wound bursting the vein above his ancle as he but a temple.. * . 

strode franticly along. This story of Talus, TANTALIDES, a patronymic of the offspring 
from Apollonius, will appear very extrava- of Tantalus. 

gant, unless we have recourse to its allegorical TANTALUS, king of Phrygia, son of Jupiter 
meaning. Plato, in his Minos, writes of him 

thus: Talus and Rhadamanthus were the 

* 

assistants of Minos in the execution of his laws : 
it was the office of Talus to visit all parts of 
Crete thrice every .year, to enforce them with 

- the utmost severity. Talus is fabled to be 
formed of brass, because the laws, which he 
carried with him in his circuit, were engraven 
upon brazen tables. It is not improbable but 
the fable of the bursting of the vein above the insatiable covetousness* his imparting ne&ar 

ancle of Talus, by which he died, arose from and ambrosia to mortals, or for all of them to- 

the manner of punishment pradtised by him, gether, since he has been accused of them all, 

which was by the opening of a vein above the Tantalus was thrown into Tartarus, where the 

ancles of criminals, and letting them bleed to poets have assigned him variety of torments, 

death.” Some represent a great stone as hanging over 

TALUS, the same with Acalus , (^erroneously his head, which he apprehended to be conti- 

printed Acalet'J Calus, , Perdix , and Taliris. See nually falling, and was ever in motion to avoid 
Daedalus . it. Others describe him as afflicted with con- 

TANAIS, a divinity of the Persians and Arme- stant thirst and hunger, though the most deli- 
nians, who was the patroness of slaves. The cious banquets were exposed to his view; one 

noblest votaries of these nations prostituting of the Furies terrifying him with her torch 

• their daughters in honour of her, she has whenever he approached towards them. Some 

been supposed the same with Venus. Artax- , exhibit him standing to the chin in water, and 
erxes, son of Darius, first consecrated statues whenever he stooped to quench his thirst, the 

. to her. • water as constantly eluding his lip. Others, 

TANAIS, a leader under Turnus, killed by with fruits luxuriously growing around him, 

•Aeneas. which he no sooner advanced to touch, than 

TANFANA, a deity mentioned by Tacitus, who the wind blew them into the clouds. Tantalus 

• tells us, that the Roman legions levelled to the is sometimes represented as hanging over the 

ground the temple of Tanfana, in the country waters, says Mr. Spence, “ which are always 

of the Marsi, now. Westphalia. What this flowing through his hands, and gliding from 

Tanfana was, is very uncertain ; Lipsius de- him. You may see desire and disappointment 

rives the name from the German Taenfunk, on his face, and a sort of stupidity, contracted 

which in that language signifies the origin of by being baulked so perpetually. 1 scarce 

things : Loccenius derives it from the German doubt that Horace had some representation of 

tan , a n oak, and the old Teutanic,jfo#, a god, this kind in his thoughts, \yherc he compares 

making Tanfana to be a Sylvan deity; butShcr- the tortures of a miser in this world to those of 

ringham fetches the etymology of .the word Tantalus in the other. I said some represen- 

from the Saxon tan , which signifies a lot; to tatioii of this kind, because Tantalus was pro¬ 

confirm which, he tells , us, that the ancient' bably represented sometimes in a different 

# 


and Plota, or of Tmolus, king of Lydia, mar- 

« 

ried Anthemoisia, daughter of Lycus, by whom 
he had Fraetus, Pelops, Bascylus, and Niobe, 
wife of Amphion. Having invited the deities 
to a feast, Tantalus not only killed his own son, 
but served and dressed up his flesh as a banquet 
for the gods. £ See Pelops. ^ Whether it was for 
this cause, the violation of hospitality, or for his 
pride,' his boasting, his want of secresy, his 
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/ manner, as standing under a tree, and some of 
the branches, loaded with thefinest ripe fruits, 
hanging down just before his mouth, which, 
the moment he endeavoured to take, always 
waved away out of his reach: this I have never 
seen in any of the works of the artists, any 
more than a third sort of punishment for Tan¬ 
talus of quite a different nature,” (the stone 
' over his head) <c which is only mentioned by 
some of the elder Roman writers before the 
Augustan age, and which, therefore, I suppose 
might possibly be rejedted in the latter a- 

g es *” . .. 

TANTALUS, son of Niobe and Aniphion, was 
killed by Apollo and Diana, whilst engaged in 
the exercise of wrestling with his brother Phae- 
dimus. 

TAO. See Lao-Kium. 

TAPHIUS, son of Neptune and Hippothoe. See 
Amphitryon. 

TARANIS, an idol or god of the Gauls; the 
name signifies the Thundering God. He was 
the same as the Jupiter of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, and was honoured with human sacrb 

fices. 

• * 

TARAS, son of Neptune, and founder of Ta- 

rentum.' 

TARXIPPUS, an imaginary deity of the Greeks, 
adored by the people of Elis in Peleponnesus, 
His origin was as follows: In the Olympic 
Stadium, where the chariot-races were cele¬ 
brated, there was placed at the end of the 
• course, a list of a considerable breadth. In the 
form of a semi-circle, and of a lively bright 
’ colour, that the horses in their greatest speed 
might see it, and so turn back ; but it often 
happened that the horses, coming up to the 
place, either started at the sight, or those who 
guided them turned them short too hastily, 
by which means the chariot was overturned 
and broken. The Eleans foolishly imagined 
this was occasioned by some god, who wanted 
to be worshipped in that place, whereupon they 
eretfted an altar to Tarax ; ppus, or the Terror 
of Horses. We are told by West, in his dis¬ 
sertation on the Olympic Games, that the altar 
of Taraxippus was of a round form, and created 
at the end of the course, and that so great was 
the consternation of the horsey on passing it, 
that regarding no longer the rein, tl>e whip. 


or the voice of the drivers, they frequently 
broke and overturned the chariots, and wound¬ 
ed the charioteers, who therefore failed not to 
offer sacrifices to Taraxippus, in order to de¬ 
precate his wrath, and conciliate his fa¬ 
vour. . 

TARCHO, a Tuscan leader who joined Aeneas 
against the Rutilians. 

TARDIPES, name of Vulcan. See Kullopo- 

■ clion. ' 

TARPEIA. After the ruin of the kingdom of 
Alba, Romulus took upon him the government 
of Rome, but a war ensuing on account of the 
capture of the Sabine virgins, the nevy built 
city was besieged, and in danger. The gates 
having been enjoined to be shut, one of them 
was treacherously opened in the night by the 
vestal virgin- Tarpeia, daughter of Tarpeius, 
governor of the Capitol, which Venus perceiv¬ 
ing, she entreated the Nymphs nearest the 
temple of Janus to assist the Romans. ' Ac¬ 
cording to Ovid, a fountain near the gate, where 
the Sabines were going to make an irruption, 
immediately- unlocked its spi’ings, and changed 
its quality from cold to hot. The fiery ex ha* 
lation of this stream effedf ually prevented the 
entrance of the enemy till the.Ronians had time 
to put on their armour. This Tarpeia,bargain¬ 
ed with the enemy to deliver up the Capitol If 
they would give, her the ornaments they wore 
on their left arms, meaning their bracelets.— 
When the Sabines entered the city, in detesta¬ 
tion of her. treachery, they buried her under 
their shields; hence the mountain which was 
before called Saturnius, received the name of 
Tarpeius. , • 

TARPEIUS, name of Jupiter, from the Tarpeian 
rock on the Capitoline hill, where his temple 
stood. 

TARQU1TUS, son of Faun us and the nymph 
Dryope, killed by Aeneas in the tenth Ae- 
ncid. 

TARTAR, a deity of the Avites, a, people of 
Samaria, mentioned In* Scripture.: “ Every 
nation made gods of their own, - and the Avites 
made Nibhaz and Tartak.” The Rabbins pre¬ 
tend, that Tartak was adored under the figure 
of an ass; but it docs not appear that the ass 
was eveV an objc6t of adoration among the Pa¬ 
gans; on the contrary, it was sometimes sacri- 
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ficed to their gods. M. Jurieu conjectures that 
it is a corruption of the word Rathak, which 
in the Chaldean tongue signifies a chariot; and 
that Tartak is the chariot of the Sun, or the 
Sun mounted on a chariot. 

TARTARUS, the fourth division of the subter¬ 
raneous world. See Hell. 

TAURICA, an epithet of Diana, from her being 
worshipped in the Tauric Chersonesus. 

TAURICEPS, T AURIFORMIS, names of Bac¬ 
chus among the Latins, of the same import 
with his name Eugenes , which see. 

TAUREIA, according to Hesychius, a Grecian 
festival in honour of Neptune. Perhaps it was 
the same with that mentioned by Athenaeus, 
and celebrated at Ephesus, wherein the cup- 
bearers were young men, and called Tauroi. 

TAURILIA, atnong the Romans, certain reli- j 
gious games celebrated to appease the anger • 
bf the Infernal -gods, instituted on the follow- ; 
ing occasion. In the reign of Tarquin the 
Proud, a contagious distemper spread itself in ■■ 
Rome among the women with child, which was ; 
ascribed to their eating the flesh of sacrificed ' 
bulls, the overplus of which the sacrificers sold ; 
and as this plague was thought to be inflicted ; 
by the Manes, or Infernal gods, they appointed 
games to appease them ; and these were called 
Taurilia,. from the flesh of the sacrifices which 
had Occasioned the distemper. 

TAUROBOLION, or TAUROBOLIUM, sacri¬ 
fices of bulls, which were offered to Cybele, 
mother of the gods, to render thanks to the 
goddess of the Earth for her teaching men the 
art to tame those animals, and fit them for ; 
labour. See Aegioboliiun. 


of Diana Tauropolos, of which surname there 
are various accounts ; the most probable is 
that which derives it from Scythia Taurica, 
where this goddess was worshipped. 

TAURUS, a courtier of Minos king of Crete. 
See Minotaur us .. 

TAYGETA. S ce Taygete. 

TAYGETE, daughter of Atlas by Pleionc, and 
one of the Pleiades. 

TAYGETUS, son of Jupiter by Taygete, from 
whom the mountain of that name was so called. 1 


TECHMESSA, daughter of a Phrygian prince 
whom some name Teuthrantes, was taken cap. 
tive when the Greeks ravaged the countries in 
the neighbourhood of Troy. She was captive 
to Telamonian Ajax, who was so pleased with 
her that he made her his concubine. She for¬ 
got by degrees the fall of her family, and con¬ 
ceived so great a friendship for Ajax, that she 
was extremely affli<5ted at his death. He had 
by her one son named Eurysaces, who reigned 
in Salamis after the death of Telamon, father 
of Ajax. Teucer, the second son of Telamon, 
was inclined to return to Salamis, after he had 
settled in the isle of Cyprus, but Eurysaces 
prevented him. The Athenians honoured Ajax 
and his son in a particular manner; and Pau- 
sanias says that the honours which they had 
decreed them subsisted in his time, when an 
altar of Eurysaces was still to be seen at Athens. 
There is nothing to be found concerning ano¬ 
ther son of Ajax, mentioned by Didlys Creten- 
Sis, and called by him Achantides, whose mo¬ 
ther’s name was Glauca, farther than that he 
was put into the hands of Teucer, as well as 
Eurysaces, when the Greeks reimbarked for 
their own country. Some have said, that the 
resentment of Telamon against Teucer arose 
from Teucer’s not having brought back with 
him Techmessa and Eurysaces. Pausanias ob¬ 
serves that the posterity of Ajax was not very 
illustrious. 

TECTAMUS, son of Dorus and great-grandson 
of Deucalion, led a colony of Aetolians and 
Pelasgians to Crete, and there reigned. Hav¬ 
ing married a daughter of Gretheus, he, by her, 
became the father of Afcterius. 

son of Aeacus and Endeis, daugh¬ 
ter of Chiron the Centaur, is one of the prin¬ 
cipal heroes of fabulous history. He had two 
brothers, Peleus and Phocus, though the latter 
lmd a different mother. Telamon, with Peleus, 
were in the Argon a u tic expedition, according 
to Apollonius. There arose so great a jealousy 
between Phocus and the two brothers, that 
these plotted to kill him, and effedted their 
purpose as they were playing together at quoits. 
Some say Peleus killed Phocus, .by throwing 
a quoit at his head ; others that Telamon gave 
the fatal blow ; and it is generally agreed that 
which ever actually perpetrated the crime, tl\c 


fAUROCHOLIA, a festival at Cyzicum in 
Greece, mentioned by Hesychius. 
fAUROPOLEIA, a Grecian festival in honour 
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6 ther was an accomplice in it, as Aeacus ba¬ 
nished them both. Telamon retired to the isle 
of Salamis, where Cychreus reigned, who gave 
him his daughter Glauca in marriage, and made 
him his successor. Others say, that Cychreus, 
having no childi'en, appointed Telamon his 
heir. This, at least is agreed, that Telamon 
reigned in the isle of Salamis. After the death 
of Glauca, he married Periboca, daughter of 
Alcathous king of Megara, from whom sprung 
Telamonian Ajax. A third wife of Telamon 
is mentioned, by whom he had Teucer ; this 
was Hesione, daughter of Laomedon king of 
Troy, and sister of Priam, who was given him 
by Hercules, because Telamon was the first 
who mounted the walls of Troy when Hercules 
attacked that city to punish Laomedon for re¬ 
fusing to pay him the stipend he had promised. 
Telamon distinguished himself on several other 
occasions while he attended that hero, particu¬ 
larly in the war with the Amazons, in that 
with the Meropes, and in the fight with the 
giant Aligoneus. He had been, as was said, 
in the Argonautic expedition ; and if he were 
not personally present at the siege of Troy, it 
is probable that old age only prevented him ; 
however, he sent thither his two sons, A jax and 
Teucer. Homer expressly introduces Telamon 
on the theatre before Troy, against which city, 
according to the second Iliad, be led the Sala- 
minian bands in twelve ships. There was 
shewn, even in Pausanias’s time, near the port 
of Salamis, the rock whereon Telamon sat, in 
order to view as long as possible the ship on 
board of which his sons embarked for the 
Trojan expedition. He was still living when 
the Greeks returned from Troy. The death 
of his son Ajax extremely affli<5ted him ; and 
lie evinced how severely he felt it, by his dis¬ 
pleasure at Teucer, for not either preventing 
or revenging it: he refused to receive him, and 
banished him with disgrace. It was remarked 
of him, as well as of Peleus his brother, that 
each had a son who surpassed their fathers, the 
Eelean Achilles, and the Telamonian Ajax. 

TELAMONIADES, a patronymic of the de¬ 
scendants of Telamon. 

TELCHIN ES, the Galli, priests of Cybele, so 
called. 

TELCHINES, the children of Apollo and Mi¬ 


nerva, or according to some, of Saturn and 
Aliope: they for some time in habited ,the island 
of Rhodes, whence it took the name of Tel- 
chine. They caused hail or rain to descend at 
their pleasure, and taking the water of the 
river Styx ; sprinkled the earth with it, and 
made it produce sickness and famine, whence 
the Greeks called them Alastores,or Destroyers. 
At last Jupiter punished them for their wick¬ 
edness, by turning them into a rock. 

TELCHINIA, name of Juno, from the worship „ 
paid her by the Telchinians. Also of Mi¬ 
nerva. 


TELCHINIUS, a surname of Apollo amongst 
the Rhodians. 

TELE A, a surname of Juno in Boeotia. See 


Telcia. 

TELEBOAS, or TELEBOES. See Amphitryon. 

TELECLES, a Dolian chieftain killed by Her¬ 
cules, whilst engaged in the Argonautic expe¬ 
dition. 

TELEGONUS, brother of Tniolus, and son of 
Proteus and Torone. See Tmolits. 

AnotherTelegonus, son of Proteus, was killed by 
Hercules; and a third, king of Egypt, married 
lo, after she had recovered her shape. . 

TELEGONUS, son of Ulysses and Circe. He 
came to Ithaca to see his father, and when the 
servants of Ulysses refused him access, he slew 


them. In this scuffle, it is said, Telegonus 
also killed his father, not knowing him ; upon 
which he went into Italy, and built Tus- 
culum. 

TELEIA, name of Juno, in allusion to the time 
when she became marriageable. 

TELEMACHUS, son of Ulysses and Penelope, 
perceiving, during his father’s absence at the 
siege of Troy, that those who sought his mother 
in marriage committed gre^'c disorders in the 
palace, and throughout his father’s dominions, 
went in search of Ulysses. Sometime after, 
that prince arriving in Ithaca, lie, with the aid 
of Telemachus, destroyed all those rash pre¬ 
tenders. 

* 

TELEMUS, son of Eurymus, a soothsayer among 

the Cyclops, who foretold Polyphemus the 
manner in which Ulysses should afterwards 
treat him. 


TELEPHASSA, wife of Agenor, and by him 
mother of Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix, died 
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in Thrace, whilst seeking her daughter Europa, 
whom Jupiter had carried away.. 
TELEPHUS,- son of Hercules by Auge, and 
: king of Mysia, denying passage to the Greeks 
on their way against Troy, was wounde4 by 
Achilles, and cured again by the rust of the 
same spear which had given the wound. Some 
say he reigned over the Lycians- 

TELESPHORUS, or THELISPHORUS, the 

god of such as recovered from sickness, and 

* 

, particularly honoured at Pergamus. The Epi- 

- daurians called him Acesius, the god who re¬ 
stores health ; the Sicyonians called him Eue- 

v . merion, the deity of good .luck, or the .author 
of happiness. Telesphorus is often pictured 
*• on ancient" medals* and is generally found ; .m 
company with Aesculapius (whose son he was 
by Meditrina) and Hygeia, the deities of physic 

- and health. He is represented as a youth, with 
• a cawl upon his head, and wrapped in a cloak, 

to denote, perhaps, that those who are but newly 
recovered from a.distemper, should keep them¬ 
selves warm for fear of a relapse. 

TELESTAS, a son of Priam. 

TELESTO, one of the Oceanides. 
TELETHUSA, mother of Iphis by Lygdus. See 
... Iphis. / • ' 

TELLJJS, goddess of .the Earth. Pliny speaks 
. of Tell us personally, and attributes passions to 
: her. Her figures are frequently to be met with 
in the remains of the ancient artists ; but, says 
the Author of Polymetis, I never saw any 
figure of Tellus which was not in a reclining 
. posture ; for much the same reason, I suppose, 
that river-gods are generally reclined, and the 
deities of the air flying and alert. The only 
considerable description I can recoiled from 
, the Roman poets relating to this goddess, is in 
.. Ovid's account of the fall of Phaeton : Ovid 
there hints, more than once, at the low posture 
of her figures ; but he has so often dashed the 
allegory and reality together in that descrip¬ 
tion, that it is difficult enough to distinguish 
where he is speaking of the earth as an element, 
and where of Tellus as a goddess, Tellus is 
sometimes represented with a globe, or the 
orbis t err arum > in her hand, and sometimes the 
orbis terrarum is personified, and appears 
under the figure of a man, as on some medals 
in a particular* where you see him quite naked. 


_ kneeling on one knee, and the emperor giving 
him his hand to raise him up.” b 

TELPHUSA, daughter of .the river Ladon and a 
Nymph of . Arcadia, gave her name to a cele¬ 
brated fountain, the waters pf which were so 
cold, that Tiresias died from drinking them. 

TEMALEUS. See udiora, where for Temalius 
read Temaleus. • 

TEME.NITES, a surname of Apollo, from a 
place near Syracuse, where he was worshipped. 

TEMENUS, son of Pelasgus,* was appointed to 
superintend Juno, whilst an infant. . 

TEMENUS, son of Aristomachus, and the first 
. of the Heraclidae who returned to Peloponne¬ 
sus. Making himself master of Argos, he ,ex- 

% 

pelled the king and usurped his throne. . 

TEMPERANTIA, TEMPERANCE, was sup. 
posed to inspire men with the resolution of 
bridling their appetites, and it is therefore 
that she holds a curb in her right hand. Ci¬ 
cero’s definition of Temperance is consonant 
with this emblem. She has a bit in her right 
hand, and a palm-branch in her left; a camel 
on one side, and two boys with pitchers (per¬ 
haps as pouring, water into.wine) on the other; 
and is supported, by Chastity. • 

T EMPEST AS, a goddess of the Romans. All we 

!: know is, that to her Marcell us erected a temple 

at Rome, without the Pprta Capena, by way of 
thanksgiving, for having been delivered from 
a furious tempest between the islands of Cor¬ 
sica and Sardinia; and this we learn from Ovid, 
who acknowledges the divinity of storms and 
tempests. , 

TEMPLE, a building ere died in honour of some 
deity, wherein the people met to pay religious 
worship. Clemens Alexandrinus and Eusebius 
refer the origin of temples to the sepulchres 
built for the dead: Herodotus and Strabo will 
have the Egyptians'to have been the first who 
raised temples to the gods: others say, that 
the portable temple made by Moses in the de¬ 
sert, was the first of the kind, and these hold 
it to have been the model of all the others. The 


first temple credted in Greece is ascribed to 
Deucalion by Apollonius; as the first in Italy 
is said to have been built by Janus, or Kaunas, 
In antiquity we meet with many who would not 
build temples to their gods, for fear of don/in- 
ing them to too narrow bounds. They pci’- 
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formed sacrifices and other religious rites in I were to look towards the banks of it; if near 
uli places indifferently, from a persuasion, that the high-way, they were to be so ordered, that 

the whole world is the temple of God, and that travellers might have a fair prospedl of them, 

he requires no other. This was the dodtrine of and pay their devotions to the god as they pass- 

the Magi, followed by the Persians, Scythians, ed: those built in the country were generally 

Nuinidians, and many other nations mentioned surrounded with groves. In the front of the 

by Herodotus, Cicero, and Sti'abo. The Per- temple was the porch, in which, according to 

sians, who worshipped the Sun, believed it Casaubon, was placed the holy wkter, in a 

would be injurious to his power to inclose vessel of stone or brass, with which* all who 

within the walls of a temple him who had the were admitted to the sacrifices were sprinkled; 

whole world for his habitation ; and hence, beyond this porch it was not lawful for the 

when Xerxes ravaged Greece, the Magi ex- profane or polluted to pass ; this led into the 

horted him to destroy all the temples he found. body of the temple, Where was the Adytum, 

The Athenians would eredt no temple to Cle- or sacred place, into which none entered but 

mency, who they said was to live within the I the priests. Belonging to each temple there 

hearts of men, not within stone-walls. The was a vestry, which seems to have been a trea- 

I 

Bithynians and Germans'had no temples but su.ry both for the temple itself, and for such 

the mountains and woods. But it may be said, j also as had a mind to secure their wealth in it, 

that if God has no need of temples, men have I which was done by Xenophon, who committed 

need of places to meet in for the public duties I his treasures to the custody of the priest of 

of religion ; accordingly temples may be traced Diana at Ephesus. Temples are thus described 

back even to the remotest antiquity, though it by some of the ancients : first, the whole edifice; 

is admitted oh all hands, that the first genera- secondly, the altar on which their offerings 

tions of men had neither temples for, nor sta- were made ; thirdly, the porch in which usually * 

tues of, their gods, but worshipped in the open 1 stood an altar, or an image; and lastly, the 

air. Temples were built, and adorned with place upon which the Image of the chief god 

ail possible splendor and magnificence; and was erected. This idol was originally only arude 

this partly .out of reverence for their respec- stone ; and Themistius tells us, that thus they 

tive deities, and partly to create an awe for all continued till the time of Daedalus, who 

them in those who came to pay their devotions. first gave them feet. In after ages, when the 

The temples were built after that manner, art of graving and carving was invented, those 

which different votaries thought most agreca- rude lumps were changed into figures resemb- 

ble to their gods; for instance, the Doric pil- ling living creatures, and generally men.—- 

lars were sacred to Jupiter, Mars, and Hercu- The material of these statues among the Greeks 

les ; the Ionic to Bacchus, Apollo, and Diana; was generally wood ; and it has been.observed, 

and the Corinthian to Vesta ; though there arc that those trees which were sacred to any par- 

instances of these being used in the same tern- ticular deity, were thought most acceptable for 

pies; such were some of those dedicated to his statues: thus Jupiter’s were made of oak; 

Minerva, which had pillars of the Doric, Co- Venus’s of myrtle; Minerva’s of olive; Her- 

rinthian, and Ionic order. Wherever a temple cules’ of poplar, &c. Sbmetimcs they were 

stood, if the situation of the place would per- the work of the lapidary, and consisted of com¬ 
mit, it was so contrived, that the windows, on mon or of precious stones ;'at other times, of 

being operied, might receive the rays of the black stone, indicating the invisibility of the 
rising sun. The front was towards the west, . gods: marble and ivory were frequently made 
and the altars and statues were placed towards use of, sometimes clay and chalk ; and last of 

the other end, that the worshippers, on enter- ail brass, silver, gold, and other metals. The 

ing, might have their faces towards them, it place of the images was in the middle of the 

being a custom among the Heathens to wor- temple, where they stood on pedestals raised 

ship with their faces towards the cast. If the above the height of the altar, and enclosed with 
temples were built by the side of a rive.v, they rails. The ancient temples; as to their con- 
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struftion, were distinguished into various 
kinds, as Temple in Antae, Aedes in Antis, 
which, according to Vetruvius, were the most 
simple of all temples, having only angular pi¬ 
lasters, called Antae, or Parastatae, at the cor¬ 
ners, and two Tuscan columns on each side the 
doors. The Tetrastyle temple was a temple 
that had four columns in front, and as many 
behind. Prostyle temple, that which had only 
columns in its front or fore-side. Amphipro- 
style, or Double Prostyle Temple, that which 
had columns both before and behind, and 
which was also Tetrastyle. Peripetre Temple, 
that which had four rows of insulated columns 
around, and was hexastyle, i. c. had six columns 
in front. Diptere Temple, that which had two 
wings, and two rows of columns around,'and 
was odtostyle, and had eight columns, in front. 
Pseudo-Diptere Temple, that with eight co¬ 
lumns in front, and a single row of columns 
all round. Hypaethros Temple, was open at 
top, and exposed to the air. Of these last, 
some were Decastyle, others Pyconstyle ; but 
they had all rows of columns within, forming 
a kind of Peristyle, which was essential to this 
sort of temple. Monoptere Temple, one 
round, and without walls, having its. dome 
supported by columns. Of these temples some 
were not to be built within cities, but without 
their walls, as those of Mars, Vulcan, and Venus, 
for the reasons given by Vitruvius. " When 
temples are to be built to the gods,” says that 
author, “ especially to those of them who are 
patrons of the city, if it be Jupiter, Juno, or 
Minerva, they must be set in places of the 
greatest eminence, whence one may have a view 
of the dimensions of the town wails: if to Mer¬ 
cury, they must be set in the market-place, as is 
observed of those of Isis and Serapis : those of 
Apollo and Bacchus must be near the theatre : 
those of Hercules, when there is neither gym¬ 
nasium nor amphitheatre, should be placed 
near the circus: those of Mars without the 
city, in the fields ; as those of Venus at the 
city-gates. We find,” continues he, " in the 
writings of the Tuscan soothsayers, that they 
havo a custom of placing the temples of Venus, 
Vulcan, and Mars, without the walls, lest if 
Venus was within the city itself, it might be a 
means of debauching young people and matrons 


also: Vulcan was likewise to be without, that 

houses might not be in danger of taking* fire- 

while Mars is without the walls there will be no 
dissention among the people, nay, more, he 
will be instead of a rampart, to secure the walls 
of the city from the hazards of war. Thetem 
pie of Ceres was likewise w ithout their cities in 
places not much frequented, unless to offer 
sacrifice to her, that their purity might not be 
defiled.” These distindlions, however, were 
not always observed.-The idolaters had all 

possible veneration for their temples. If \ Ve 
may believe Arrian, it was forbid to blow 
one’s nose, or spit there; and Dion adds, that 
sometimes they clambered up to them upon 
their knees. In times of calamity the women, 
prostrated themselves in the sacred places 
(which were sanctuaries for criminals and deb¬ 
tors) and swept the pavement of them with 
the hair of their heads. Sometimes, however 
it happened, that when public disasters obsti- 
nately continued, the people lost all reverence 
for these sacred buildings, and became so out 
rageous as to pelt them with stones, an in¬ 
stance of which we have in Suetonius in the 
life of Caligula. Though, in general, both 
men and women entered into the temples, 
yet there were some where the men were for- 
bidden, to enter ; such particularly, was that 
of Diana at Rome, in the street Vicus Patricks, 
the reason of which prohibition is thought to 
have been owing to a woman who received a 
most cruel insult there when offering up her 
prayers. The Romans outdid all nations in 
temples, which they not only built to their 
gods, virtues, vices, and diseases, but also to 
their emperors, and that in their life-time, in¬ 
stances of which we meet with in medals, in¬ 
scriptions, and other monuments. Horace 
compliments Augustus upon this, and sets 
him above Hercules and all the fabulous heroes, 
those being only admitted into temples after 
their death, whilst Augustus had temples and 
altars dedicated to him in his life-time. As the 


splendour, magnificence, and richness of se¬ 
veral temples will appear in the descriptions 
of some which follow, wc pass over particulars 
in this place, and shall close the article of 
temples in general with the ceremony of their 
consecration, a piece of superstition very well 
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deserving our notice, and which we cannot 
better apprehend than by the following account 
given by Tacitus of that solemnity, in reference 
to the capitol, when repaired by Vespasian ; 
though perhaps the chief rites were celebrated 

upon the entire raising of the structure.- 

On the 21st of June, being a very clear day, 
the whole plot of ground designed for the 
temple was bound about with fillets and gar¬ 
lands. Such of the soldiers as had lucky names 
entered first with boughs in their hands, taken 
from those trees which the gods more especi¬ 
ally delighted in : next came the vestal virgins, 
with such boys and girls as had both parents 
living, and sprinkled the place with brook- 
water, river-water, and spring-water : then 
Plautus Aelian, one of the chief priests, fol¬ 
lowed by Helvidius Priscus, the Praetor,’ hav¬ 
ing sacrificed a hog, a sheep, and a bullock, 
for the purgation of the floor, and laid the 
entrails upon the green turf, humbly besought 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and the other deities 

ft 

protectors of the empire, that they would be 
pleased to prosper their present undertaking, 
and accomplish by their divine assistance what 
human piety had thus begun. Having con¬ 
cluded this prayer, Helvidius Priscus put his 
hand to the fillets to which the ropes, with a 
great stone fastened in them, had been tied, 
when immediately the whole company of 
priests, senators, and knights, with the great¬ 
est part of the common people, laying hold 
together on the rope with all expressions of 
joy, drew the stone into the trench designed 
for the foundation, throwing in wedges of gold, 
silver, and other metals which had never en¬ 
dured the fire.” 

Temple of Apollo at Antioch . In the suburbs of 
Antioch Apollo had a temple in the grove, 
called Daphne, or Laurel Grove. Sozomen 
describes it to us as a true palace of pleasure, 
a kind of enchanted place, in which every ob¬ 
ject solicited the desires of sense, and minis¬ 
tered to carnal delights. Accordingly, lie ob¬ 
serves, that persons of reputation and gravity 
scrupled to approach the place, it being des¬ 
tined to the gratification of the passions. In 
this grove Apollo had a temple, and a statue, 
which last is thus described by Li ban i us, quot¬ 
ed by St, Chrysostom : <€ Notwithstanding the 
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hardness of the marble, it had an admirable air 
of softness, a surprising tenderness of skin, and 
yieldingness of form : it was clothed with a gol¬ 
den tunic, one part of which was held up by 
a girdle, the other hung down. The charming 
air of this statue could calm men when in the 
greatest rage. Some haye believed it sung a 
song; others have said, that it has been beard 
to play upon its lyre. Happy those cars! it was 
no doubt a song in praise of that earth to which 
it seemed to offer libations with its golden pa¬ 
tera, because it had opened itself to receive the 

0 

nymph Daphne.” 

Temple of Apollo ^at Delphi. If this Temple 
were not so magnificent in its structure as some 
others, it was yet richer than any. The first 
temple which was built being, burnt, the Am- 
phictyones, or general council of Greece, took 
upon themselves the care of rebuilding it ; and 
for that purpose agreed with an architect for 
three hundred talents, which amounts to forty- 
five thousand pounds, and the expence was to 
be defrayed by the cities of Greece : collections 
were also made in foreign countries. Amasis 
king of Egypt, and the Grecian inhabitants of 
that country, contributed considerably towards 
the service. The Almacomedes, one of the 
most powerful families in Athens, had the 
charge of conducting the building, which they 
rendered more magnificent, by making at their 
own expence considerable additions that had 
not been proposed in the model. Although 
we have no particular description of this tem¬ 
ple, it is easy to judge of its extent from the 
sum expended on the building, and from the 
concern which so many kings and nations had 
in completing it. After it was finished, Gyges 
king of Lydia, and Crocsus, / one of his suc¬ 
cessors, enriched it with an incredible number 
of the most valuable presents; and, after their 
example, many other princes, cities, and pri¬ 
vate persons, bestowed upon it a vast number 
of tripods, tables, vessels, shields, crowns, and 
statues of silver and gold, of inconceivable 
value. Herodotus informs us, that the presents 
of gold made by Croesus alone to this temple, 
amounted to more than two hundred and fifty 
talents, or 33,£00l. and it is probable, that 
those of silver were not of less value. Diodorus 
Siculus, adding these to those of the other 
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princes, computes them at one million three 
hundred thousand pounds. If we bring into 
the account the comparative scarcity of gold 
at that time, which rendered its real value 
vastly greater than what it is at present, it will 
be impossible to form any tolerable idea of the 

vastness of these sums. Although this temple 

♦ 

had been pillaged several times, yet Nero 
carried off from it five hundred statues, all 
of brass, partly of the gods, and partly of il¬ 
lustrious men. 

Temple of Apollo at Didyma . This place be¬ 
longed to the Milesians, and here Apollo had 
an oracle and temple, jointly with Branchus, 
reputed son of Macareus, but begotten by 
Apollo. In the time of the Persian war, this 
temple was plundered and burnt, being be¬ 
trayed into the hands of the barbarians by the 
Branchidae, priests who had the care of it; but 
it was afterwards rebuilt by the Milesians, with 
such magnificence, that it surpassed all the 
Grecian. temples in size, being of such bulk 
that they were obliged to let it remain un¬ 
covered: for its compass was as extensive as 
a village, and measured but little less than 

. four or five stadia. See Branchus , Branchidae . 

Temple of Apollo on Mount Palatine. After the 
battle of Adtiuni, which decided the fate of 
the world, and secured the empire to Augustus, 
this prince not only built a chapel to Apollo 
on that promontory, and renewed the solemn 
games to him, but soon after raised a most 

. magnificent temple to his honour, on Mount 
Palatine at Rome, the whole consisting of da¬ 
mn marble. The gates were of ivory, exqui¬ 
sitely carved, and over the frontispiece were 
the solar chariot and horses of massy gold. The 
portico contained a noble library of Greek and 
Latin authors. Within, the place was deco¬ 
rated with the most exquisite paintings, and a 
statue of the god by the famous Scopus, attend¬ 
ed by a gigantic figure in brass fifty feet high. 
In the area were four brazen cows, represent¬ 
ing the daughters of Practus, king of the Ar- 
gives, who were changed into that form for 
presuming to rival Juno in beauty. These 
statues were wrought by Myron. 

Temple , or Tower of Belus. As the temple of Be- 
lus is allowed to be the most ancient of any in 
the Pagan world, go its structure was also the 


most curious. The remains of the edifice af¬ 
ter the overthrow which accompanied the con¬ 
fusion of tongues, were set apart for a tem¬ 
ple of Belus, who was deified after his death 
though it was likely begun as a place of strength 
against foreign enemies, or against inundations 
should such a one as the deluge again happen 
This temple, commonly called the Tower of 
Babel, formed a square at its base, each side 
containing a stadium, that is, a measure of 
ground consisting of six hundred and twenty- 
five feet. The whole work consisted of eight 
towers, raised one above another, and dimi¬ 
nishing gradually from the lowest to the high¬ 
est. Prideaux remarks, that some authors 
being misled by the Latin version of Herodo¬ 
tus, allege, each of these towers to have been 
a furlong", which would make the whole a mile 
high; but the Greek text says no such thing, 
nor is any mention made of the height of the 
edifice. Strabo allows no more than a furlong 
for its height, and as much for each side. The 
learned publisher of Prideaux atTrevoux says, 
that according to the measure of the stadia in 
the time of Herodotus, the only ancient au¬ 
thor who describes the edifice from sight, it 
could not be more than sixty-nine toises, or 
thereabouts in height; that is, but a little more 
than twice the height of the cross on the cu¬ 
pola pf St. Paul’s. He further remarks, that 
as the work was framed only of bricks, which 
men carried on their backs, as we learn both 
from sacred and profane history, its construc¬ 
tion has nothing in it surprising ; and though 
it were higher than the great Pyramid by an 
hundred and nineteen feet, yet as the latter 
was built, or at least faced with stones of ex¬ 
cessive bulk, which were to be hoisted to so 
prodigious an elevation, the building of it must 
needs have been infinitely more difficult. We 
learn from Herodotus, that the top of this 
tower was ascended by winding stairs on the 
outside, the eight subordinate towers compos¬ 
ing, as it were, so many stories or floors, each 
of which was seventy-five feet high, In these 
were constructed several large chambers, sup¬ 
ported by pillars, and others of less extent, 
where those who went up might rest themselves 
in ascending. The highest was the most richly 
adorned, and that for which they had the great- 
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est veneration. In this chamber, according 
to Herodotus, was a stately bed, and a table 
of massy gold, but no statue. Before the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, this temple contained 
nothing but the towers and chambers now 
mentioned, which were so many private cha¬ 
pels ; but, according to Berosus, that monarch 
enlarged it with considerable edifices, and a 
wall surrounding the whole with brazen gates, 
in the founding of which the sea of brass, and 
other utensils of the temple , of Jerusalem, had 
been employed. This temple was still sub¬ 
sisting in the time of Xei'xes, who, as he re¬ 
turned from his unfortunate expedition into 
Greece, ordered it to be demolished, having 
first pillaged its immense riches, among which 
were statues of massy gold; one of these being, 
as Diodorus Siculus relates, forty feet high, 
was probably the same which Nebuchadnezzar 
had consecrated in the plain of Dura: the 
Scripture indeed gives this colossus ninety 
feet in height; but this is to be understood of 

4 

the statue and pedestal taken together. There 
were likewise in the same temple several idols 
of solid gold, and a great number of sacred 
vases of the same metal, whose weight, ac¬ 
cording to the same author, being five thousand 
and thirty talents, when added to the statue, 
amounted to an immense sum. Herodotus 
says, that in a low chapel of this temple was a 
large golden statue of Jupiter, that is, Bel us, 
but he gives neither its weight nor dimensions, 
contenting himself with saying, that the sta¬ 
tue, with a golden table, a throne, and foot¬ 
stool, were altogether estimated by the Baby¬ 
lonians at eight hundred talents. He adds, 
that, without this chapel, was likewise a golden 
altar, and a larger one on which they sacrificed 
animals full grown, because it was not per¬ 
mitted to offer upon the golden altar, any but 
such as were not yet weaned; and that there 
was yearly burnt upon the great altar incense 
to the weight of one hundred thousand talents. 
Lastly, he mentions another statue of massy 
gold, which he had not seen, but was told it 
amounted to twelve cubits, or eighteen feet, 
in height: it is doubtless the Rame that Dio¬ 
dorus speaks of, though he gives it forty feet 
in height ; which account is the more credible, 
if it were that of Nebuchadnezzar, as there is 


great reason to suppose it. It has been ob¬ 
served, that in the higher tower was a mag¬ 
nificent bed, in which Herodotus tells us, no 
one was permitted to lie, except a woman, 
whom the priest of Belus chose every day, mak¬ 
ing her believe, that she was honoured there 
with the presence of the god. It was from 
the temple as enlarged by Nebuchadnezzar, 
that Herodotus, who had seen it, took his de¬ 
scription ; from him we give it; and his au¬ 
thority ought to be more regarded than tliat 
of Diodorus Siculus, who spoke of it only from 

a 

hear-say. 

Temple of Geres and Proserpine Eleusis . At 

this city a temple was dedicated to Ceres and 
Proserpine, in which were three statues, one 
of Ceres and Proserpine in a standing posture, 
and one of the Earth, sitting. The temple 
was built in the Doric order by ICtrius, and 
was of so wide an extent, that it could contain 
thirty thousand persons, for there were fre¬ 
quently that number at the mysteries of the 
goddess-mother and daughter. At first this 
temple had no columns on the outside, but 
Philo afterwards added a magnificent por¬ 
tico. 

Temple of Diana on Mount Aventine. This temple 
was at Rome, and built at the joint charge of 
the Romans and Latins in the reign of Servius 
Tillius. It was adorned with cow horns, the 
occasion of which was, that one Autro Cora- 
tius, a Sabine, who had a very fine cow, was 
induced by t a soothsayer to offer her in sacri¬ 
fice to Diana on Mount Aventine, from the 
promise, that he should never want any thing 
himself, and that the city of which he should be 
a resident, should subdue all the other towns 
of Italy. Coratius, to accomplish his hopes, 
came to Rome; but a sJav*; of king Servius, 
acquainting him with the purpose, the king 
took the opportunity, whilst Coratius was pu¬ 
rifying himself in the Tiber, to perform the 
sacrifice, in memory of which he hung up the 
horns to Diana in her temple. 

Temple of Djana at Ephesus . This temple was 
reckoned one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World, and has been always admired as one 
of the noblest pieces of architecture that art 
has ever produced, all Asia having conspired 
for two hundred yours to rear and embellish It. 
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Pindar, in one of his odes, says, it was built 
by the Amazons when they were going to make 
war upon the Athenians and Theseus; but 
* Pausanias tells us, that Croesus and Ephesus 
were the founders of it; and assures us, that 
the poet was ignorant of the antiquity of the 
temple, since those very Amazons had come 
from the banks of Thermodon to sacrifice to 
Diana of the Ephesians, in her temple, which 
was known to them some years before, from 
their having (when they were defeated by Her¬ 
cules, and antecedently to him by Bacchus), 

fled thither, as to a sandhiary, for refuge.-- 

Dionysius, the geographer, informs us, there 
. \va's one yet more ancient, built by the Ama¬ 
zons, which remarkably declared the simpli¬ 
city of the .first ages, since it consisted only 
•of a niche hollowed out of an elm, where was 
probably the statue of the goddess. That 
which we now mean to speak of was not so 
. ancient; but how. greatly it surpassed in mag¬ 
nificence the following description by Pliny, 
will shew. It was built, says he, in a marshy 
ground, to secure it from earth-quakes, and that 
the foundations of such a weighty .building 
might stand solid upon this soft and fenny 
. surface, they strewed over it a quantity of bea- 
.ten coals, laying over them, sheep-skins with 
their wool. .This temple, continues he, was 
. four hundred and twenty feet long, and two 
hundred feet broad. It was supported by one. 
hundred and twenty-seven columns, placed 
there by so many kings, each of them sixty feet 
high. Of these, thirty-six were beautifully 
carved, and one of them by the.famous Scopas. 
The architect who managed this work was Cher- 
siphron, Clesiphon, or Ctcsiphon, and ifyis a 
wonder how he could sustain architraves bf so 

i * "* 

prodigious a weight. The artifice which -Jthis 
skilful workman made use of for this purpose 
was singular; he laid great bags full of sand 
oh the top of the columns, then, letting the 
sand gently run out, the architraves sunk in¬ 
sensibly to their proper seat. He found it, 
however, more difficult to place a stone cjf 
greater weight over the gate of the temple> 
and was nearly in despair of efledting his de¬ 
sign, when lo! Diana appeared to him in a 
vision, exhorting him to courage, and the' 
nqxt morning, says Pliny, the stone was seen^ 


\ 
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to descend of its own accord, and settle in the 
intended situation. It is credible enough, 
that the roof of the temple was made of cedar 
planks, as the same author tells us, but we are 
hardly to credit what he says of the stair-case 
by which they went to the top, that it was made 
of a single vine stock. Neither Chersiphron 
nor his son Metagenes finished this magnificent 
work; other architects assisted at it, nor was 
it entirely completed till after a period of two 
hundred and twenty years. The riches of the 
temple must have been immense,since so many 
kings contributed to efnbellish it, and since 
nothing was more famous throughout all Asia 
than this fabric, either for devotion, or the in¬ 
finite concourse of people resorting to it. The 

account given by St. Paul in Scripture, of the 

% 

sedition stirred up by the goldsmiths of Ephe¬ 
sus, who earned their living by making small 
silver statues of Diana, shews how celebrated 
and universal the worship of that goddess was. 
It is probable, that this description by Pliny, 
respects the temple bunit by Erastratus, on 
the day that Alexander was born, who did it. 
through the hellish vanity of procuring to 
himself a name ; for that which subsisted in 
his tin\e had been raised by Cheremocrates, 
(or Dinocrates) the same who built the town 
r of Alexandria, and who proposed to cut Mount 
:: Adios into a statue of Alexander. This last 
^-temple, which Strabo had seen, wasnotinfe- 
f ,.rior in beauty.and riches to the former, and in 
. it were the works of the ablest statuaries of 
Greece'the altar, being wholly the production 
of Praxiteles. / Xenophon speaks of a statue 
of.massjyj gold, of which Herodotus, who had 
; visited, it, ha$ taken;fto notice. Strabo assures 
; tig,: that thfeEphesians were so liberal at re- 
•.pairing the; temple; that even the women did 
not spare tjieir ornaments. Vitruvius tells tis, 

. that thin te'*t*ple,was of the Ionic order; that 
. there-were-, qi^ite ground it two ranges of pillars, 
..-in font* .of aTdoftible portico; that it was four 
. hundred-and twenty-six feet long, above two 
htyr^d red rand sixteen broad, and contained one 
hundred* and twenty‘-seven pillars of sixty feet 
high.: ^Thig.temple was one of the most cele¬ 
brated asylum^,-which; according to the author 
last-quoted, t etfteiSded to one hundred and 
twenty-?five‘ the adjacent ground ; Mi* 
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thridates liad limited it to the space of a bow¬ 
shot ; Mark Antony doubled that extent; but, 
Tiberius, to correct the abuses occasioned by 

this sort of privileges, abolished its privilege 

* 

of protecting. Nothing of this stately fabric 
now remains but some ruins. The Pagans 
pretended, that the * statue of this goddess at 
Ephesus, was not inade by hands, but mira¬ 
culously descended from heaven; and Isiodorus 
informs us, that one of the Ptolemies of Egypt, 
having caused an image of Diana to be made 
at Alexandria, under the name of cc^EipofAwros, 
i. e. not sullied by mens hands , in order to persuade 
the people, that no workmen had been em¬ 
ployed in making it, invited the several ar¬ 
tists to a feast, and putting them into a room 
under which was a large quantity of water, they 
were all let down and drowned ; but the device 
spreading, Ptolemy, to take off from the hor¬ 
ror of the adlion, ordered funeral honours to 
be annually paid them. 

Temple of Juno near Crotona . This goddess had 
a temple dedicated to her under the name of 
Juno Lacinia, near the Lacinian Promontory, 
six miles from Crotona. This temple was fa¬ 
mous for the concourse of people who came 
thither from all countries, to pay homage and 
present offerings. It was surrounded with a 
thick wood of fir-trees, and in the adjoining 
pastures were fed a great number of cattle con¬ 
secrated to the goddess. Out of the large re¬ 
venues which these cattle produced, s thc priests 
of Juno had eredted a column of massy gold 
in her temple. This rich monument, we arc 
told, excited the avarice of Hannibal, and 
made him resolve to apply it to his own use ; 
but Juno appearing to him in a dream, and 
threatening to put out the eye he had left, if 
he presumed to carry his sacrilegious design 
into execution, Hannibal, terrified with the 
vision, forewent his purpose, and endeavoured 
to propitiate the goddess by an offering of a 
golden cow. 

Temple of Jupiter Capitounug. Of all the Roman 
temples that of the Capitol was the principal. 
In the last Sabine war, Tarquinius Priscus vow¬ 
ed a temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
and the event of the war corresponding with 
his wishes, the Aruspices unanimously fixed up¬ 
on the Tarpcian Mount for the destined 3truc- 


jture : but Priscus dying soon after, little more 
seems to have been done in it till the reign 
of Tarquinius Superbus, a prince of a loftiness 
and spirit, conforming to his name, who set 
about it in earnest; having laid out the design 
with such amplitude and magnificence, as might 
suit the sovereign both of men and gods, the 
glory of the rising empire, and the majesty of 
the situation. The Volscian spoils were dedi¬ 
cated to this service. An incredible sum was 
expended upon the foundations only, which 
were quadrilateral,and near upon two hundred 
feet every way. The length exceeding the 
breadth not quite fifteen feet, about four acres 
of ground were occupied by it. When the 
foundations were clearing, a human head was 
found with the lineaments of the face entire, 
and the blood yet fresh and flowing, which 
was interpi'eted as an omen of future empire. 
This was said to have been the head of one 
Ollus, or Tollus, whence the structure receiv¬ 
ed its compound name; though possibly it 
might be as well to deduce the name from 
Caput only, and that too upon another account, 
because it was the commanding part, the head 
and citadel of Rome, and the chief place of its 
religious worship. The edifice was not finish¬ 
ed till after the expulsion of the kings, the 
completion being a work, says Livy, reserved 
for the days of liberty. The consecration of 
it was performed by Horatius the Consul. It 
stood the space of four hundred and twenty- 
five years, to the consulate of Sclpio and Nor- 
banus, when it was consumed by fire ; but it 
was rebuilt by Sylla, whose name was inscribed 
in letters of gold upon the fastigium or pedi¬ 
ment. In the midst were formed three cells 
or temples, separated by thin partitions, in 
which stood the golden images of the deities 
to whom it had been devoted: those of Juno 
and Minerva being on each side of Jupiter.— 
The three temples were covered by one eagle, 
with his wings expanded. This wonderful 
structure seems to have been of the Doric or¬ 
der, in imitation of those raised to the same 
deity in Greece, and abounded with curious 
engravings, and every plastic ornament, par¬ 
ticularly the fastigium. The spacious entrances 
or thresholds were composed of brass ; and the 
lofty folding-doors, which being of the same 
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metal, grated harsh thunder upon brazen 
hinges. The pannels were most elegantly em¬ 
bossed, and afterwards overlaid with the rich¬ 
est gilding. The tessellated pavements struck 
the eye with an astonishing assemblage of rich 
colours from its variegated marble ; the beams 
were of solid brass, and the splendor of the 
fretted roof was dazzling, where, according to 
Ovid, the glittering flame played on the bur¬ 
nished gold, and shed around its trembling 
rays. Without, the covering was of plates of 
brass, fashioned like tiles: the front to the 
south was encompassed with a triple row of 
lofty marble columns, beautifully polished, 
and brought from the temple of Olympian 
Jupiter at Athens, by order of Sylla ; all the 
other sides by a double row : the ascent was 
by an hundred steps, which gently rising, 
made the passage to it extremely grand and. 
striking. But this temple was likewise burnt 
in the civil war between Vitellius and Vespa¬ 
sian, and restored by the latter, with some ad¬ 
dition of height: it quickly after underwent 
the same fate, and was raised again with more 
strength and magnificence than by Domitian, 
who arrogated the whole honour of the struc¬ 
ture to himself. The poets were mistaken 
when they promised to this last fabric an eter¬ 
nal duration, for not many years intervened 
before it was fired by lightning, and a great 
part of it consumed. The left hand of the 
golden image of Jupiter was melted afterwards 
under Arcadius and Honorius ; the plunder of 
it was begun by Stilicho, who stripped the 
valves or folding-doors of the thick plated 
gold which covered them, in one part of which 
was found a grating inscription, declaring 

them reserved for an unfortunate prince.- 

Genseric king of the Vandals', carried with him 
into Africa most of its remaining ornaments, 
among which was one half of the gilded tiles of 
brass, and great part of it was destroyed by 
Totilas the Goth. Theodoric, indeed, made 
some attempts to repair the capitol, the amphi¬ 
theatre, and some other of the more splendid 
buildings- of the city, but in vain, the pre¬ 
vailing light of Christianity leaving them for 
the most part useless and deserted. 

Temple of Jupiter Olympius. The temple of 
Jupiter Olympius at Athens, as well as the 


admirable statue of Jupiter placed in it, were 
raised from the spoils which the Eleans took at 
the sacking of Pisa. The architedt was Libea 
or Libon, a native of Greece. The temple 
was built in the Doric order, and surround¬ 
ed on the outside with a peristyle or colonadc. 
In this fabric they made use of the stone of the 
country, which resembled Parian marble in 
colour and hardness, but was not so heavy. 
The height of the temple from the area to the 
roof was sixty-eight feet, its breadth ninety-five, 
and its length two hundred and thirty. The 
roof was covered with pentelic marble, cut in 
the figure of tiles. From the middle of the 
roof hung a gilded Vidtory, and under this 
statue a golden shield, on which was repre¬ 
sented Medusa’s head, and at each extremity 
of the roof hung two golden kettles ; on the 
outside, above the columns, a rope went round 
the temple, to which were fastened twenty-one 
gilt bucklers, consecrated to Jupiter by Mum- 
mius, after sacking Corinth. In the front pe¬ 
diment was a piece of sculpture, representing, 
with exquisite art, the contest between Oeno- 
maus and Pelops. in the chariot-race. In the 
middle was a figure of Jupiter; on his right 
hand stood Oenomaus, and near him his wife 
Sterope, daughter of Atlas ; before the horses, 
which were four in number, appeared Myrti- 
lus, charioteer of Oenomaus. On the left hand 
of Jupiter stood Pelops and Hippodamia, the 
charioteer of Pelops, his horses and two grooms. 
This piece was the workmanship of Paeonias 
of Menda, a native of Thrace. The back pc- 
dement, the workmanship of Alcamenes, the 
best artist of his time next to Phidias, repre¬ 
sented the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae 
at the marriage of Pirithous. In the middle 
of the piece stood Pirithous; near him, on 
one side, appeared Eurytion carrying oil the 
bride, and Caeneus coming to the assistance 
of Perithous ; on the other side Theseus with 
his battle-axe combating the Centaurs. A 
great part of Hercules’ labours were repre¬ 
sented upon the inside of this fabric ; and ovci 
the gates, which were all of brass, were to be 
seen the hunting of the Erymanthian boar, and 
the stories of Diomedes and Geryon. Undei 
two galleries raised exceeding high, supported 
by two ranges of columns, was the way tia 
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led to Jupiter’s throne: this throne, and the 
statue of the god, were the work of Phidias ; 
and antiquity produced nothing so magnificent 
or so highly finished. The statue, of immense 
height, was of gold and ivory, so artfully 
blended, that it could not be looked on but 
with astonishment. The god wore upon his 
head a crown which resembled the olive-leaf 
to perfection ; in his right hand he held a Vic¬ 
tory, composed likewise of ivory and gold ; 
this Victory holding in her hand a sacred ill- 
let or diadem, and wearing a crown upon her 
head ; in his left hand the god held a sceptre 
of exquisite beauty, refulgent with all sorts of 
metals, and bearing an eagle perched upon it. 
The sandals and mantle of the god were of gold, 
the latter being wrought over with all sorts of 
animals and flowers, particularly lilies. The 
throne was sparkling with gold, pi'ecious stones, 
ebony and‘ivory, and painted with the forms 
of divers kinds of animals. About it were 
many figures in sculpture, particularly four 
Victories in the attitudes of dancers, round 
the upper part of each leg of the throne, and 
two more at each of the feet. On those legs 
also which supported the fore-part of the throne 
were carved Sphinxes, plucking the tender 
infants from the bosoms of the Teban mothers, 
and under them Apollo and Diana slaying 
with their arrows the children of Niobe. Be¬ 
tween the legs of the throne ran four pieces in 
the nature of braces, adorned with a great 
number of figures extremely beautiful ; one 
group exhibited seven conquerors at the Olym¬ 
pic games; the other, Hercules ready to en¬ 
gage the Amazons ; the number of personages 
in both groupes being twenty-nine. The 
throne, besides its own proper legs, was sup¬ 
ported likewise by four columns ol an equal 
height with the legs themselves, and placed be¬ 
tween them. A great balustrade, painted and 

adorned with figures, railed in the whole. .— 

That part of the wall which faces the gates of 
the temple was stained with one colour only, 
a sky-blue ; the other parts were painted by 
Panacus, brother of Phidias, who, in one 
piece, represented Atlas bearing lip the Hea¬ 
vens, and Hercules standing by, offering to 
ease him of his load. In others were seen 1 hc- 
scus and Pirithous, a figure of Greece, and 

Vol. II. 


another of Salamis, holding in her hand one of 
those ornaments which are usually placed ei¬ 
ther on the head or stern of a ship : in others, 
were represented the combat of Hercules with 
the Nemaean lion, the violence offered by Ajax 
to Cassandra, Hippodamia with her mother, ^ 
and Prometheus bound in chains, with Her¬ 
cules contemplating him; and numbers of 
other more famous fables. In the most ele¬ 
vated part of the throne, over the head of the 
god, were the Graces and Horae, or Seasons, 
three on one side, and three on the other. The 
foot-stool was equally adorned with the rest ; 
upon it were golden lions, and the battle of 
Theseus with the Amazons. The basis, or pe¬ 
destal, which sustains the whole pile, was en¬ 
riched with many ornaments and figures in 
gold, all relating to Jupiter, as the Sun mount¬ 
ing his chariot, attended by Jupiter and Juno, 
and one of the Graces ; next to whom stood 
Mercury, and next to Mercury Vesta, after 
whom was Cupid receiving Venus rising from 
the sea, and the goddess Persuasion placing a 
crown on her head: here also were the figures 
of Apollo, Diana, Minerva, and Hercules ; 
and on the lowest part of the basis Neptune 
and Amphitrite, and Diana or the Moon on 
horseback. In fine, a woollen veil, of purple 
dye, and magnificently embroidered, the pre¬ 
sent of Antiochus, hung from top to bottom. 
The Eleans tell us, that Jupiter himself bore 
testimony to the art of Phidias, fox' that statu¬ 
ary, when lie had completed his work, begged 
of Jupiter 1 to give some token of his approba¬ 
tion, if he was pleased with the performance, 
upon which, say they, the pavement was im¬ 
mediately struck with lightning in that place 
upon which a brazen urn was still to be seen 
as a memorial of the miracle. The preceding 
particulars arc taken from Pausanias; hut in 
order to form an idea of the size of Jupiter’s 
statue in this temple, about which thcantients 
arc not agreed, we shall quote Strabo on that 
point; Ins words are, “ The statue of Olym¬ 
pian Jupiter, made by Phidias, is of bulk so 
vast, that the artist seems, in my opinion, to 
have deviated from the rule of proportion ; for 
although the temple be of the largest size, and 
the god is represented sitting, yet he almost 
touches the deling with his head, so that were 
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he to rise out of his throne, and stand upright, 
he would carry the roof along with him.” Now, 
as the height of the temple, according to Pau- 
sanias, was sixty-eight feet, it appears from 
the words of Strabo, that the statue, with its 
throne and pedestal, was near sixty-eight feet 
in height. The ruin of this temple of Jupiter 
Olympius consists of prodigious columns, tall, 
beautiful, and fluted, some single, some sup¬ 
porting their architraves, with a few massive 
marbles beneath, the remnant of a vast heap, 
which many ages only could have consumed 
and reduced to so scanty a compass. The co¬ 
lumns are of very extraordinary dimensions, 
being about six feet in diameter, and sixty in 
height. The number without the cell was 116 
or 120. Seventeen were standing in 1676 ; but 
a few years before we arrived, (say those tra¬ 
vellers from whom we extract what relates to 
the ruin), one was overturned with much dif¬ 
ficulty, and applied to the building a new 
mosque in the bazar or market-place. It was 
an angular column, and of consequence in 
determining the dimensions of the fabric. We 
regretted that the fall of this mighty mass had 
not been postponed until we came, as it would 
have afforded an opportunity of inspecting and 
measuring some members* which we found 
far too lofty to be attempted. On a piece of 
the architrave, supported by a couple of co¬ 
lumns, are two parallel walls of modern ma¬ 
sonry, arched about the middle, and again 
near the top. You are told it has been the ha¬ 
bitation of a hermit, doubtless of a Stylites ; 
but of whatever building it has been part, and 
for whatever purpose designed, it must have 
been ereCted thus high in air, while the im¬ 
mense ruin of this huge structure was yet 
scarcely diminished, and the heap inclined so 
as to render it accessible. It was remarked that 
two stones of a step in the front had coalesced 
at the extremity, so that no juncture could 
be perceived ; and the like was discovered also 
in a step of the Parthenon, Minerva's temple 
at Athens. In both instances it may be attri¬ 
buted to a concretory fluid which pervades the 
marble in the quarry, some remaining in the 
pieces when taken green as it were, and 
placed in mutual contact, it exsuded and 
united them by a process similar to that in the 


bone of an animal when broken and properly 
set. 

Temple of Minerva at Athens . The chief orna¬ 
ment of the Acropolis of Athens was the Par¬ 
thenon, or great Temple of Minerva, a most 
superb and magnificent fabric. The Persians 
had burned the edifice which before occupied 
the site, and was called Hecatompedon, from 
its being 10O feet square. The zeal of Pericles 
and of all the Athenians was exerted in pro¬ 
viding a far more ample and glorious resi¬ 
dence for their favourite goddess. The archi¬ 
tects were Callicrates and ICtinus, and a trea- 
tise on the building was written by the latter 
and Carpion. It was of white marble, of the 

Doric order, the columns fluted, and without 

% 

bases, the number in front eight, and adorned 
with admirable sculpture. The story of the 
birth of Minerva was carved on the front pe¬ 
diment, and in the back her contest with Nep¬ 
tune for the country. The beasts of burden 
which had conveyed up the materials were re¬ 
garded as sacred, and recompensed, with pas¬ 
tures ; and one ill particular, which had vo¬ 
luntarily headed, the train, was maintained 
during life without labour, at the public ex¬ 
pence. The statue of Minerva, made for this 
Temple by Phidias, was of ivory, twenty-six 
cubits, or thirty-nine feet high. It was decked 
with pure gold to the amount of forty-four ta¬ 
lents, so disposed by the advice of Pericles, 
as to be taken off and weighed, if required. 
The goddess was represented standing, with 
her vestment reaching to her feet. Her hel¬ 
met had a sphinx for the crest, and on the 
sides were griffins. The head of Medusa was 
on her breast-plate. In one hand she held 
her spear, and in the other supported an 
image of Victory about four cubits high, 


The battle of the Cqptaurs and Lapithae 
was carved on her sandals ; and on her shield, 
which lay at her feet, the war of the gods 
and giants, and the battle of the Athenians 
and Amazons. By her spear was a serpent, 
in allusion to the story of Erichthonitis, and 
on the pedestal the birth of Pandora. U 1C 
Sphinx, the Victory, and Serpent, were ac¬ 
counted eminently wonderful. This image 
was placed in the Temple in the first year 
of the 87th Olympiadj in which the 
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ponnesian war, began. The gold was strip¬ 
ped off by the tyrant Lachares, when De¬ 
metrius Poliorcetes compelled him to. flee. 
The same plunderer plucked down the golden 
shields in the Acropolis, and carried away 
the golden Victories, with the precious ves¬ 
sels and ornaments provided for the Pana- 
thanaean festival. The Parthenon remained 
entire for many ages after it was deprived 
of the goddess. The Christians converted 
it into a church, and the Mahometans into 
a mosque. It is mentioned in the letters of 
CrusiuSj and miscalled the Pantheon, and the 
Temple of the unknown God. The Vene¬ 
tians under Koningsmark, when they be¬ 
sieged the Acropolis in 1687, threw a bomb 
which demolished the roof, and setting fire 
to some powder, did much damage to the 
fabric: the floor, which is indented, still 
witnesses the place of its fall. This was the 
sad, forerunner of farther destruction, the 
Turks breaking the stones, and applying 
them to the building of a new mosque, which 
stands within the ruin, or to the repairing of 
their houses and the walls of the fortress. It 
is not easy to conceive a more striking objeCt 
than the Parthenon, though now a mere ruin. 
The roof had been disposed into square com¬ 
partments. It had been sustained in the pro- 
naos by six columns, but the place of one 
had been supplied by a large pile of rude 
masonry, the Turks not having been able to 
fill up the gap more worthily. The roof of 
the naos was supported by colonnades ranging 
with the door, and on each side, consisting 
of twenty-two pillars below, and of twenty- 
three above. The odd one was over the en¬ 
trance, which by that disposition, was left 
wide and unembarrassed. The columns with¬ 
in the naos have all been removed, but on 
the floor may be seen the circles which di¬ 
rected the workmen in placing them, and at 
the farther end is a groove across it, as if for 
one of the partitions of the cell. The travel¬ 
lers who have given an account of the Turkish 
mosque, have likewise given a description of 
the sculpture then remaining on the front 
of the Temple. In the middle of the pedi¬ 
ment was seen a bearded Jupiter, with a ma¬ 
jestic countenance, standing, and naked, the 


right arm broken. The thunderbolt, it has 
been supposed, was placed in- that hand, and 
the eagle between his feet. On his right was 
a figure, it is conjectured, of Vidtory, clothed 
to the mid-leg, the head and arms gone: 
This was leading on the horses ot a car in 
which Minerva sat, young, and unarmed, her 
head-dress, instead of a helmet, resembling 
that of Venus. The generous ardour and 
lively spirit visible in this pair, of celestial 
steeds, was such as bespoke the hand of a 
master, bold and delicate, of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles. Behind Minerva was a female fi¬ 
gure without a head, sitting with an infant in 
her lap, and in this angle of the pedimerft was 
the emperor Hadrian, with his arm round 
Sabina, both reclining, and seeming to re¬ 
gard Minerva with pleasure. On the left 
side of Jupiter were five or six other trunks, 
to complete the assembly of deities, into 
which he received her. These figures were 
all wonderfully carved, and appeared as large 
as life. Hadrian and his consort, it is likely 
were complimented by the Athenians with 
places among the marble gods in the pediment 
as benefactors. Both of them may be consi¬ 
dered as intruders on the original company ; 
and it is more than probable that their heads 
were placed on trunks which before had other 
owners. They still possess their corner, and 
are easy to be recognised. The rest of the 
statues are defaced, removed, or fallen. Mo- 
rosini was ambitious to enrich Venice with 
the spoils of Athens, and by an attempt to 
take down the principal group, hastened 
their ruin. In the other pediment is a 
head or two of sea-horses finely executed, 

4 

with some mutilated figures; and on the ar¬ 
chitrave beneath them arc marks of the fix¬ 
tures of votive offerings, perhaps of the golden 
shields, or of festoons suspended on solemn 
^occasions, when the Temple was dressed out 

to receive the votaries of the goddess. 

Temple of Minerva Poleia or Polias, and (/Nep¬ 
tune Erechtiibus. Neptune and Minerva, once 
rival deities, were joint and amicable tenants 
of the Ercchthcurn, in which was an altar of 


Oblivion. The building was double, a parti* 
tion-wall dividing it into two temples, which 


fronted different ways. 


One wxis the temple 
LI 2 
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of Neptune Erechtheus, the other of Minerva 
Polias. The latter was entered by a square 
portico conne<5ted with a marble screen, which 
fronts towards the Propylea, an edifice that 
graced the entry to the citadel of Athens. The 
door of the cell was on the left hand, and at 
the farther end of the passage was a door lead¬ 
ing down into the Pandroseum, which was 
contiguous. Before the temple of Neptune 
Erechtheus was an altar of Jupiter the Supreme, 
on .which no living thing was sacrificed, but 
they offered cakes without wine. Within it 
was the altar of Neptune and of Erechtheus, 
and two belonging to Vulcan and a hero nam¬ 
ed Butes, who had transmitted the priesthood 
to his posterity, which were called Butadae.— 
On the walls were paintings of this illustrious 
family, from which the priestess of Minerva 
Polias was also taken. It was asserted that 
Neptune had ordained the well of salt water 
and the figure of a trident in the rock, to be 
memorials of his contending for the country. 
The former, Pausanias remarks, was no great 
wonder, other wells of a similar nature being 
found inland ; but this, when the south wind 
blew, afforded the sound of waves. As for 
the temple of Minerva Polias, it was dedicated 
by all Attica, and possessed the most ancient 
statue of the goddess. The image, which they 
placed in the Acropolis, then the city, was 
in after ages not only reputed consummately 
holy, but believed to have fallen down from 
heaven in the reign of Erichthonius. It was 
guarded by a large serpent, which was regu¬ 
larly served with offerings of honied cakes for 
his food. This divine reptile was of great sa¬ 
gacity, and attained to an extraordinary age : 
he wisely withdrew from the temple when in 
danger from the Medes ; and, it is said, was 
living in the second century. Before the statue 
was an owl and a golden lamp, which conti¬ 
nued burning day and night. It was contrived 
by the curious artist Callimachus, and did not 
require to be replenished with oil oftencr than 
once a year: a brazen palm-tree reaching to 
the roof received its smoke, .Anation had suf¬ 
fered the holy flame to expire while Sylla be¬ 
sieged him, and was abhorred in consequence 
for his impiety. The original olive-tree, 
said to have been produced by Minerva, was 


kept in this temple. When the Medes set fire 
to the Acropolis, it was consumed ; but they 
asserted, that on the following day it was found 
to have shot up again as much as a cubit. It 
grew low and crooked, but was esteemed very 
holy. The priestess of Minerva Polias was 
not allowed to eat of the new cheese of Attica 
and among her perquisites was a measure of 
wheat, and one of barley, for every birth and 
burial. This temple was burnt when Callius 
was Archon, twenty-four years after the death 
of Pericles : near it was the tomb of Cecrops, 
and within it Erechtheus was buried. The ruin 
of the Ereclitheum is of white marble, the 
architedtural ornaments of very exquisite work¬ 
manship, and uncommonly curious. The co¬ 
lumns of the front of the temple of Neptune 
are standing with the architrave, and also the 
skreen and portico $F Minerva Polias, with a 

- portion of the cell, retaining traces of the par¬ 
tition-wall. The order is Ionic. An edifice 
revered by ancient Attica as holy in the highest 
degree, was in 1676, the dwelling of a Turkish 
family, and is now deserted and neglected; but 
many ponderous stones, and much rubbish 
must be removed before the wall and trident 
could appear : the former, at least, might pro¬ 
bably be discovered. 

Temple of Minerva at Sais. There were a num¬ 
ber of temples in Egypt, and amongst those 
that of Minerva at Sais, of which we find no¬ 
thing very remarkable, but the chapel hewn 
out of a single stone, the most extraordinary 
thing of its kind in the world, which, by order 
of Amasis, was excavated in one of the quarries 
of upper Egypt, and with incredible difficulty 
carried as far as Sais, where it was designed 
to have been set up in the temple of Minerva, 
but left at the gate. Herodotus mentions this 
work with marks of astonishment: “ But what 
I admire more than all the other works exe¬ 
cuted by the order of Aniasis,” says he, “ was 
his causing a house to be brought from Ele- 
phantina, an house hewn out of a single stone, 
which two thousand men were unable to re¬ 
move thither in less than three years. This 
house was thirty-one feet in front, or length, 
twenty-one feet in breadth, and twelve in 
height.” Wc find that this chape! never en¬ 
tered the temple of Minerva, but was left at 
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the gate, either because Amasis was provoked | cated to St. Mary and All Saints, though the 

to hear the architect who conduced it com- general name be St. Mary de Rotonda. The. 

plain heavily of the labour the work had cost I most remarkable difference is, that whereas, 

him, or because one of the workmen assisting I originally, they ascended to the entrance by 

to convey it along the Nile, was crushed to twelve steps, they now descend to it by as 

death, as the same historian relates. many. 

Temple of the Pantheon. I he Pantheon, com- Temple 0/* Serapis. Strabo informs us that there 
nionly called the Rotunda, was built by Marcus was nothing finer in the whole Pagan religion 

Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus Caesar, and than the pilgrimages which were made to Se- 

dedicated either to Jupiter Ultor, to Mars and j rapis. cc When tho time/* says he, “ of cer- 

Venus, or, more probably, to all the deities tain festivals was near at hand, such a niul- 


in general, as the name seems to imply. The 
structure, according to Fabricius, is an hun¬ 
dred and forty feet high, and about the same 
breadth ; but a later author has encreased the 
feet to an hundred and fifty-eight. This no¬ 
ble fabric is entirely round, and without win¬ 
dows, receiving sufficient light from an open¬ 
ing admirably contrived in the centre of the 
dome, diametrically under which is cut a cu¬ 
rious channel to receive the rain. The roof 
is ingeniously vaulted, void, places being left 
here and there for the greater strength. The 
rafters were pieces of brass forty feet in length. 
The walls on the inside are either solid mar¬ 
ble or encrusted. The front, on the outside, 
was covered with brass plates gilt, and the 
top with silver plates, which are now changed 
to lead. The gates were brass, of extraordi¬ 
nary work and magnitude. It was richly 
adorned with the statues of all the gods and 
goddesses set in niches. The portico, com¬ 
posed of sixteen columns of granite marble, 
each being a single stone, is more beautiful 
and more surprising than the temple itself, 
since these columns arc five feet in diameter, 
and thirty-seven feet high, without mentioning 
the bases and chapiters. The emperor Con- 
stantius the third, stripped it of the plates of 
gilt brass that covered the roof, and of the 
beams, which were of the same metal. Of the 
brazen plates of the portico. Pope Urban VIIIth 
afterwards formed the canopy of St. Peter ; and 
even of the nails which fastened them, cast the 
great piece of artillery which is still to be seen 
in the castle of St. Angelo. This temple is yet 
standing, with little alteration besides the top 
of the old ornaments being converted into/a 
Christian church by Pope lioniface III. or, as 
Folydorc Vergil has it, by Boniface IV. dedi- 


titude of people came down the canal from 
Alexandria to Canopus, where this temple 
stands, as is incredible : day and night there 
is nothing to be seen but boats full of men and 
women, singing and dancing with all the free¬ 
dom imaginable. At Canopus there is a vast 
number of inns on the banks of the canal, i'or 
the refreshment of these travellers, and for 
accommodating them in their diversions.”— 
The sophist Eunapius, a Pagan, seems to have 
had a mighty concern for the temple of Sera- 
pis, and with gall enough describes its unhappy 
end. Men,” says he, €t that had never 
heard the noise of war, were mighty valiant 
against the stones of this temple, but espe¬ 
cially against the rich offerings which it was 
full off; and in these holy places they put use¬ 
less and infamous monks, who, because they 
wore a black and slovenly habit, arrogated to 
themselves a tyrannical authority over the 
minds of the people, and instead of those gods 
which the light of our natural reason discovers 
to us, they set up, for objcCts of our adoration, 
the heads of malefactors executed for their 
crimes, and pickled, to preserve them from 
corruption.” Rufinus informs us, that the 
temple of Serapis was found to be full of secret 
passages, and machines contrived for the im¬ 
postures of the priests: he tells us, that on the 
cast side of the temple there was a little win¬ 
dow, through which, at certain times of the 
day, a ray of the sun fell just upon the mouth 
of Serapis; at the same time an image of the 
sun, made of iron, was brought in, which 
being attracted by a loadstone fixed in the 
ceiling, ascended to the image of Serapis, on 
which his votaries exclaimed ; That the sun 
saluted their god; nay, when the iron image 
fell back, and the sun-beam went oil' from the 
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mouth of the divinity, they said that the sun 
had paid his due compliment to him, and was 
retired about his own affairs. There is no par¬ 
ticular description given of this structure. 

Temple of Victory. This Temple formed the 
right wing of the Propylea, a building at 
Athens, which graced the entry to the Acro¬ 
polis. The roof of the Propylea, after stand¬ 
ing above two thousand years, was probably 
destroyed, with all the pediments, by the 
Venetians in 1687, when they battered the 
castle and took it. The' exterior walls, and 
particularly one side of the Temple of Vic¬ 
tory, retain many marks of their hostilities. 
The idol in this Temple of Vidtory was sty¬ 
led Victory without wings, because the news 
of the success of Theseus, who was gone to 
Crete with the tributary children to be de¬ 
livered to the Minotaur, did not arrive but 
with the conqueror; which occasioned the 
death of his father Aegeus, who standing 
here viewing the sea, anxious for the return 
of his son Theseus, and not discovering the 
concerted signal of the white flag, threw him¬ 
self headlong from the rock, and perished. 
The statue had a pomegranate in the right 
hand, and an helmet in the left, and as it was 
without pinions, it was hoped the goddess 
would remain for ever on the spot. This 
Temple, standing upon an abrupt rock, has 
its back and one side unencumbered with the 
modern ramparts. The columns in the front 
being walled up, you enter it by a breach in 
the side, within the Propylea, It was used 
by the Turks as a magazine for powder till 
about the year 1656, when a sudden explosion, 
occasioned by lightning, carried away the 
roof with a house eredted on it, belonging to 
the officer who commanded in the Acropolis, 
and all whose family, except a girl, perished. 
The women of the Aga continued for some 
time to inhabit in this quarter, but it is now 
abandoned, and in ruins. The cell of the 
Temple of Victory, which is of white marble, 
very thick, and strongly cemented, sufficient¬ 
ly witnesses the great violence it has under¬ 
gone, the stones in many places being dis¬ 
jointed ns it were, and forced from their 
original position. The pcdiiYicnt of this Tem¬ 
ple, with that of the opposite wing, is dc« 


* 

scribed as remaining in 1676, but on each 
building a square tower had been ere6led. 

Temple of Vulcan at Memphis. The Egyptians, 
according to Herodotus, are thought to have 
been the first people in the world who built 
temples to the gods. Which was the first i s 
not known ; and although we have not any 
very full description of the temple of Vulcan, 
yet its antiquity and magnificence, as may be 
gathered from Herodotus, must both have 
been great. According to that author it was 
built by Menes, the first king who reigned in 
Egypt after the gods and demi-gods. Pro. 
bably this prince gave not all that beauty to 
the work for which it was afterwards admired, 
although the author quoted says, that even 
then it was grand and highly celebrated. The 
successors of Menes ambitiously vied with one 
another in embellishing the work of the foun¬ 
der of their monarchy, and in adorning it 
with statues ; for according to the best histo¬ 
rians there were no statues in the ancient 
temples of Egypt, a thing not strange, since 
Plutarch, who had his authority from Varro, 
says that the Romans were an hundred and 
seventy years without statues, Numa having 
prohibited them by law. Maeris, a powerful 
prince, and rich, added to this temple a stately 
porch on the north side; and Rhamsindus, 
the successor of Proteus, raised, according to 
the same author, that which fronted the west, 
and placed over against the porch two colossal 
statues, each twenty-five cubits, that is, be- 
twixt thirty-seven and thirty-eight feet in 
height. That which the Egyptians worship- 
ped was called by them Summer, because it 
looked towards the north; the other, for 
which they had no regard, was called Winter, 
and fronted to the south. In fine. Am as is 
set up before the same temple a statue seventy- 
five feet high, and upon this Colossus, which 
served for a foundation, or rather pedestal, he 
eredted two other statues, each twenty iect 
in height, and of the same marble with the 
great one. In the mean time the inner pad 
of the edifice, so far from inviting the admi¬ 
ration of those who entered it, only provoked 
the contempt and raillery of Cambyscs, who 
broke out into an immoderate fit of laughter 
at seeing the statues of Vulcan *and the othci 
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•gods like pygmies, which must needs have 
made a very ridiculous contrast with the Co¬ 
lossal figures in the porches of which we have 
spoken. This was probably the same temple 
which Menes had built, the works of the Egyp¬ 
tians being of a style that promised long du¬ 
ration. 

TENARIUS, a surname of Neptune, from the 
promontory of that name in Lucania. 

TENES, son of Cygnus andProclea, and grand¬ 
son of Neptune, gave his name to the isle of 
Tcnedos, having landed there when his father 

had committed him in a chest to the mercy of 
the sea; a measure which Cygnus was induced 
to adopt from the persuasion of his wife Philo- 
nome, daughter of Cranyasus, and step-mother 
to Tenes. Having complained of the rudest 
violence being offered her by her son-in-law, 
and having brought forward the false evidence 
of a piper in support of the charge, a law was 
enadted in Tenedos, that no person of that pro¬ 
fession should enter the temple. Tenes, who 
was probably author of this institute, which was 
extremely proper to perpetuate the hatred due 
to the subornation of witnesses, shewed him¬ 
self worthy of government by other laws he 
enacted, which were severally executed with¬ 
out the least distindtion of persons. Adulterers 
he condemed to he beheaded ; and when his 
own son had been convicted of that crime, 
pronounced this sentence : Let the law be exe¬ 
cuted. Hence those medals, which have on 
one side the figure of an axe, and on the other, 
upon the same neck, the faces of a man and a 
woman; whence the Tenedian axe became a 
proverb, for the greatest severity. Tenes ap¬ 
pointed another observance of a singular na¬ 
ture, viz. that there should always stand be¬ 
hind the judge, u man with an axe, to cutoff, 
upon the spot, the head of every person who 
should be convidted of uttering a falsity,* — — 
Others relate, that lie ordered the executioner 
with his axe. lifted up, to stand behind the 
accusers, in order to decollate those who should 
he found guilty of false accusation. Aristotle 
says, in general, that the king of Tenedos, ad¬ 
ministering justice with an axe, put to death 
immediately, and without the least delay, all 
who had injured any one. Wc arc not to be 

surprised after this that the proverb, he is a 


man of Tenedos, should signify a man of formid¬ 
able aspect. Tenes extended his inflexibility 
even to his father:" Cygnus discovering the ca¬ 
lumny of his wife, was desirous of repairing the 
injury he had done to his son, and went to the 
isle of Tenedos to make him satisfaction. He. 
fastened his ship to a tree or rock, but Tenes 
being angry, with his axe severed the rope.-—- 
We are not told how Cygnus behaved after 
this rude adtion ; but we learn, that the father 
and son wci*e killed by Achilles during the 
Trojan war, the former when the Greeks land¬ 
ed, and the latter when Achilles went to ra¬ 
vage Tenedos : for Tenes, coming to assist his 
beloved sister Hemithea, was pursued by 
Achilles in consequence, and met with his 
death. Achilles, discovering that it was Te¬ 
nes whom he had killed, was extremely vexed, 
and ordered him to be interred, at the same 
time destroying a servant given him by Thetis, 
who had ill executed her orders; for Thetis 
had not only recommended it to her son not 
to kill Tenes, but likewise charged that servant 
to remind Achilles of the injunction, lest he 
should inadvertently disobey his mother. Plu¬ 
tarch assigns no other reason for this care of 
Thetis, but that Tenes was beloved by Apollo; 
others, however, say, he was really his son, 
and that Cygnus was only the reputed father. 
According to the decree of the Fates, Achilles 
was to die as soon as he had killed a son of 
Apollo. After his death, Tenes was honoured as 
a god in the isle of Tenedos, the inhabitants of 
which conceived so great a resentment against 
Achilles, that they forbad his name to be pro¬ 
nounced in the temple of Tenes. 

TENTHREDON. Sec Prolhous. 

TERAPHIM, certain images or superstitious 

# 

figures mentioned in Scripture; thus it is said 
in Genesis, that Rachael had stolen the images, 
(Tcraphim) that were her father’s. The Scp- 
tuagint translate this word by oracle, and 
sometimes vain figures. Aquila, generally by 
figures. Some Jewish writers tell us, the Te- 
raphiin were human heads placed in niches, 
and consulted by way of Oracles; others think 
they were talismans, or figures of metal, cast 
and engraved under certain as pedis of the 
planets, to which were ascribed extraordinary 
eifcdls: all the eastern people arc much ad- 
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dieted to this superstition, and the Persians 
still call them Telefin, a name nearly ap¬ 
proaching to-Teraphim. It is asked why 
Rachel stole the Teraphim of her father 
Laban ? Some think it was to indemnify her¬ 
self for the wrongs she pretended to have 
received from him ; others imagine that she 
thought to deprive him of the means of dis¬ 
covering their flight, by taking away his 
oracles: others say that with the Teraphim 
she thought to take away the prosperity of 
her father’s house, and transfer it to that of 
her husband. Lastly, it is alleged, that being 
addicted to this kind of superstition, she had 
a mind to continue it in the land of Canaan ; 
Jacob however obliged her to discard these 
idols, which he buried under an oak. We 
read, in the book of Judges, that one named 
Micah “ had a house of gods, and made an 
ephod, and Teraphim, and consecrated one of 
his sons, who became his priest.” These Te¬ 
raphim were taken away by the men of Dan, 
and set up in Laish, and continued there till 
the captivity of Israel. Whatever the form 
of these images were, it is probable they were 
looked upon and consulted as oracular. The 
learned Spencer makes the word Teraphim 
to be the same as Seraphim, by a change of 
the S into T ; whence it follows, that these 
images were representations of those angels 
called Seraphim. M. Jurieu supposes them 
to have been a sort of Dii Penates, or house¬ 


hold gods. The Rabbins pretend, that when 
the Teraphim were once set up and dedicated, 
they spoke and gave answers at certain hours, 
and under certain constellations. Rabbi Eli- 
ezer describes the method of making Tera¬ 
phim ; he says they killed a first-born child, 
then clove his head open, and sprinkled it 
with salt and oil; and having written the 
name of some unclean spirit on a plate of 
gold, they put it under the tongue of the 
dead child ; and setting this head within a 
niche in the wall, they lighted up lamps, 
prayed to it, asked it questions, and it spoke. 

TEREAS, a chief under Aeneas, killed by the 
heroine Camilla. 

TEREUS, son of Mars by the nymph Bistonis, 
was king of Thrace, and a cruel and wick¬ 
ed prince. He married Prognc, daughter of 


Pandion king of Athens, by whom he had 
Itys, and ravished his sister-in-law Philomela. 
Tereus was changed into a lapwing. See, 
Prognc , Philomela , Itys. 

TERGEMINA, TRIFORMIS, Diana so called 
on account of her triple character of Luna in 
heaven, Diana on earth, and Hecate in hell; 
though the a<5tions of the first and last are 
ascribed to her under the second name. He¬ 
siod makes Luna, Diana, and Hecate three 
distinct goddesses. 

TERMERUS, a cruel despoiler killed by The¬ 
seus, who fractured his scull, whence, it is 
said, the proverb of a Termerian mischief is 
derived ; for this Termerus killed all the pas¬ 
sengers he met with by running his head 
against theirs. 

TERM INAL I A, feasts celebrated among the 
Romans in honour of the god Terminus. 
Varro is of opinion this feast took its name 
from its being at the term or end of the year; 
but Festus derives it from the name of the 
deity in whose honour it was held. The Ter- 
minalia were held upon the 22d or 23d of 
February, and were sacred to Terminus, the 
guardian of boundaries and land-marks, the 
usual offerings to whom were cakes and fruits, 
and sometimes sheep and swine, notwithstand¬ 
ing the ancient prohibition of bloody sacri¬ 
fices, the reason for which Plutarch supposes 
to have been, lest the tokens of peace and 
agreement should be violated by staining them 
with blood. Some say that the Terminalia, 
or feast of boundaries, was held in honour of 
Jupiter, considered in the capacity of con¬ 
servator of land-marks or bounds. Dionysius 
Halicarnasseus tells us that it was Numa Pom- 

first consecrated land-marks to 


pilius who 

Jupiter ; and adds, that the same prince ap¬ 
pointed an anniversary day, wherein the 
country people assembling together on the 
boundaries of their respective lands, should 
offer sacrifices in honour of their tutclaiy 

gods. „ i • 

TERMINALIA, an epithet of Jupiter from las 

superintending the preservation of bounclaiics, 

paid to the worship of Terminus. 

TERMINUS, was a very ancient deity among 

the Romans, whose worship was first institute 

by Numa Pompilius, he having erected in ha 
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honour on theTarpeian Hill a temple which 
was open at top. This deity was thought to 
preside over the stones or land-marks, called 
Termini, which were so highly venerated, that 
it was sacrilege to move them, and the crimi¬ 
nal becoming devoted to the gods, it was law¬ 
ful for any man to kill him. The Roman Ter¬ 
mini were square stones or posts, much re¬ 
sembling-' our mile-stones, eretted to shew, 
that no force or violence should be used in 
settling mutual boundaries; they were some-' 
times crowned with a human head, but had 
seldom any inscriptions, though Spoil gives us 

one, which he saw at Rome, to this eifedt :_ 

Whoever shall take away this, or shall 
order it to be taken away, may he die 
the last of his family.” Ovid relates a tra¬ 
dition, that when the capitol was built, all J 
the gods gave place to Jupiter, excepting 
only Terminus, who stood his ground; and 
continued to share the same temple with 
Jupiter himself. 

TERPSICHORE ; that is, the sprightly, one of the 
Muses. Some attribute her name to the plea¬ 
sure she took in dancing ; others represent 
her as the protectress of music, particularly 
the flute; and add, that the chorus of the an¬ 
cient drama was her province, to which also 
logic has been annexed. She is further said to 
be distinguished by the flutes which she holds 
as well on medals as on other monuments. It 
appears, however, that most authors have con¬ 
founded Terpsichore, in their accounts of her, 
with her sister Erato. “ Terpsichore,” says 
the author of Poly metis, €( has nothing to 
' distinguish her. Ausonius give sher the cithasra, 
and it is said that she was the inventress of that 
instrument. On the medals of the Pomponian 
family, there arc three of the Nine Muses with 
stringed instruments in their hands; and just 
the same number in the famous relievo of the 
apotheosis of Homer ; but the mischief is, that 
we do not know these instruments from one 
another, and are used to call the cithara, bar- 
bitos and testudo, all indifferently by the name 
of lyres, or rather fiddles, in downright Eng¬ 
lish. These three Muses, which arc so often 
represented with stringed instruments, and 
which arc therefore so dillicwlt to be known, 
arc Terpsichore, Erato, and Polyhymnia, the 
Vol .//. 


other six being easily distinguishable by their 
different sort of attributes.” 

TERPSICRATE, one of the daughters of Thes- 
pius. 

TERRA, the same withTitaea, mother and wife 
of Coelus. See Coelus , Titaca. 

TERRESTRIAL GODS andGODDESSES. See 
Deities Terrestrial . 

TESCALIPUCA, a deity worshipped by the 
Mexicans before the conquest of their country 
by the Spaniards : his festival began to be ce¬ 
lebrated on the 19th of May, when the priests 
granted the people a remission of their sins. 
The gates of Tescalipuca’s temple were set 
open, and one of the chief ministers of the 
god appeared to the people, and blew a horn, 
turning himself to the four winds, as calling 
all the earth to repentance ; after which he 
took up dust, and carried it in his mouth, 
pointing at the same time to the heavens : eve¬ 
ry one imitated the priest, and immediately 
no sound could be heard but sighs and groans: 
they rolled themselves in the dust, and called 
upon their gods for mercy ; and at the same 
time sacrificed a captive to Tescalipuca. -The 
festival continued ten days, on the last of which 
Tescalipuca was carried in procession, seated 
in a machine shaded with curtains: the minis¬ 
ters of the idol walked before, and incensed 

# 

the people. During this ceremony the peni¬ 
tents scourged themselves vsfith ropes. After 
the procession they made oblations of jewels, 
gold, silver, incense, &c. The poor offered 
quails, and these the sacrifice's, after having 
cut off' their heads, threw at the foot of the 
altar. The whole concluded with a feast in 
honour of the god. 

TESSERACOSTON, the fort/eth-day after child¬ 
birth, upon which the Grecian women went to 
the temples, and paid some grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments for their delivery. 

TETHLA, a name of Juno from a town in Pla- 
taca. 

TETHYS, sister and wife of Oceania*. See Oct* 
anus . 

TEUCER, king of Phrygia, and son by Idea of 

the river-god Scamandcr, is said to have first 

introduced amongst his subjcdls the worship 

ofCybclcand the Cory ban tian dances. The 

district he governed was called from, him Tcu- 

M m 
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cria, and his subjects Teucri. Dardanus, a 
prince of Samothrace, having married Batea, 
succeeded Teucer her father on the throne. 


TEUCER, son of Telamon, king of Salamis, 
and Hesione, sister of Priam, was brother of 
Ajax, went with twelve ships to the siege of 
Troy, and there displayed proofs of his cou¬ 
rage; but as he neither revenged the affront 
offered to his brother, nor prevented his vio¬ 
lent death, he rendered himself so hateful in 
the eyes of his father Telamon, £see under the 
article Tecmessa'J that he was forbidden to re¬ 
turn to Salamis. Roving therefore abroad in 
search of fortune, he landed in the isle of Cy¬ 
prus, to which he gave the name of his father’s 
kingdom, whence he found himself excluded ; 
an oracle of Apqllo having promised him, that 
his new Salamis should be no less illustrious 
than the former. When he was informed of 
his father’s death, he resolved to seize his do¬ 
minion, but Eurysaces, son of Ajax by Tec 
messa, prevented' him. This opposition in- 
spiring.Teucer with a fresh desire of roving and 
adventure, he sailed for Spain, and landing 
where New Carthage was built, went as far as 
Gallicia and settled. Justin asserts this, but 
it is more probable that Teucer settled in the 
isle of Cyprus, since, if he had proceeded to 
Spain, Asclepiades of Myrrha, who taught 
grammar in that country, wotild not have 
omitted* to mention it in the description he 
wrote of the people its inhabitants, especially 
as he forgot not to observe, that some of them 
who had borne arms under Teucer settled in 
Gallicia. Teucer built a temple to Jupiter in 
Salamis, and ordered a man to be sacrificed 1 to 
that deity, which inhuman sacrifice was not 
abolished till the time of the emperor Adrian. 
The descendants of Teucer reigned there seve¬ 
ral ages; Pausanias says, till the time of 
EJvagoras ; and others, much longer. They 
reigned also in Cilicia. A passage in Pausanias 
leads, us to think, thatTeuccr married a daugh¬ 
ter of Cinyras. He was assisted by the king of 
the Tyrians in confirming his new dominions; 
Virgil informs us of this, and his commen¬ 
tator Scrvius does not deny but . that several 
\vriters. have affirmed it: others say, that 
Teucer made himself master of the country 
without that assistance. Homer represents I. 


I Teucer a$ the best archer in the army of the 
Greeks. 

TEUTAMIAS, king of Larissa, instituted games, 
in honour of his father, at which Persius killed 
his grandfather Acrisius with a quoit. 
TEUTAMIS : the same with Teutamias. 
TEUTAMUS, the same with Tithonus, father 
of Meinnon.. 

TEUTALES, a name under which the ancient 
Gauls worshipped Mercury, to whom they of¬ 
fered human vidlims. 

TEUTAS, the same with Teutales. 
TEUTHRAS, sovereign of Mysia, adopted, or 
else married Auge, daughter of Aleus, when 
she fled from the resentment of her father, who 
sought to revenge himself upon her for an illi¬ 
cit intercourse with Hercules. Mysia being 
afterward invaded by Idas, son of Aphareus, 
Teuthras offered both Auge and his crofrn to 
any one who should expell the invader, and re¬ 
store peace to his subjects. This achievement 
was accomplished by Telephus, who was dis¬ 
covered to be the son of Auge. 

TEUTHRAS, a Greek slain by Mars, or He&or, 
in the Iliad. 

Also a chief in the Aeneid’. 

TEUTHRAS., See Thcstiadac ; 

THA LASS A, or the- SEA, parent of the Tel- 
chines, priests of Cybele; 

THALASSIUS. SeeTalassus. 

THALES. See Seven Wise Men of G recce . 
THALIA, one of the Muses. She presided over 
comedy, and whatever was gay, amiable, and 
pleasant. She holds a mask in her right hand, 
and on medals she isYepresentcd leaning against 
a pillar. tf Thalia,” says Mr. Spence, was 
the Muse of Comedy, of which they had a great 
mixture on the Roman stage in the earliest 
ages of their poetry, and long after. She is 
distinguished from the other Muses in general 
by her mask, and’from Melpomene the Tragic 
Muse, by her shepherd’s crook, not to speak of 
her look, which is meaner than that of Melpo¬ 
mene, or her dress, which is shorter, and con¬ 
sequently less noble, than that of any other of 
the Muses.” See Muses* 

THALIA, one of the three Graces or Charities, 
and so called because kindness ought never to 
wither, but remain ever flourishing in the re¬ 
ceiver’s memory. See Graces 
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THALIA, a nymph by sonic called Aetna, mo¬ 
ther of the Palici by Jupiter. See Pcilici. 

T-HALPHIUS, or TALPIUS, son of Eurytus, 

one of the leaders of the Epeans against Troy. 
He commanded, according to Homer, ten 

vessels, 

THALS1NIA, daughter of Ogyges and Thebe, 
sister of Cadmus, See. See Ogyges. 

XHALYSIA, a Grecian sacrifice offered by the 
husbandmen after harvest, in gratitude to the 
gods by whose blessing they enjoyed the fruits 
of the ground. Some will have it to have been 
instituted in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, as 
being the deities who peculiarly presided over 
the fruits of the earth ; but Eustathius affirms, 
that there was also a solemn procession at this 
time in honour of Neptune ; nay, he adds far¬ 
ther, that all the deities had a share in the of¬ 
ferings at this festival. This appears to have 
been the case also from Homer’s words, who 
tells us, that Diana’s anger againstOeneus pro¬ 
ceeded from his neglecting to sacrifice to her at 
this festival, in which all the other deities had 
been remembered by him. Some have suppos¬ 
ed this a general name for all the festivals 
in which it was the practice to carry green 
boughs. 

THAMYRAS or THAMYRIS, was son of 
Philammon and Arsia, or rather of the nymph 
Agriopa. As Thamyras grew up he became 
extremely beautiful, and excelled in every art 
which was comrpcndable, but as his chief ex¬ 
cellence lay in music, it is said that the Scy¬ 
thians, for this yeason, elected him king. His 
verses were composed so harmoniously, that 
they were said to have the Muses themselves 
for their authors. He is reported tb have 
been the third who won the prize of singing 
at the Pythian games, and to have been in 
love with the same Hyacinthus, who was after¬ 
wards beloved and killed by Apollo. He com¬ 
posed a poem concerning the wars of the gods 
with the Titans, which for sublimity exceeded 
any thing that had preceded it. Yet his ta¬ 
lents were spoiled, and his glory tarnished, 
by vanity and arrogance ; for he bocamc so 
insolent as to challenge the Muses, and offer¬ 
ed to contend with them for pre-eminence.in 
music, the condition being that if he proved 
- victorious he should enjoy them all; but if de¬ 


feated, should abandon himself to their mercy. 
They accepted the challenge, and obtaining the 
victory, deprived him of his sight aud his musi¬ 
cal skill. Some report, that he was afterwards 
thrown into hell, where he was condemned- to 
a more lasting punishment for his impiety. 
Plato pretended that his soul passed into the 
body of a nightingale. Plutarch and some 
other old writers say, that Thamyras was 
more ancient than Homer by eight degrees 
of consanguinity, though others confine him 
to five. Thamyras is represented with a 
broken lyre, and blind. 

THAMYRIS, a leader under Aeneas killed by 
Turn us. 

THARGELIA, an Athenian festival in honour 
of the Sun and his attendants the Horae or 
Seasons; or, as some think, of Apollo and 
Diana. It was celebrated upon the 6th and 
7th of the month Thargelion, which took its 
name from this festival. Thargelia, in the Greek 
language, signifies in general i /n«7s of the earth, 
and this festival was so called, because one of 
its chief ceremonies consisted in a processional 
carrying of the first-fruits, in pots. I he 
chief solemnity was upon the latter day, the 
former being employed in making prepara¬ 
tions for it, at which time it was customary 
to Justratc the city: this was done by two 
persons distinguished by the general name of 
Pbannakoi, a term applied to all who purified 
cities. Some say they were both men, others 
a man and a woman, one of which represent¬ 
ed the male, the other the female sex, and 
offered a sacrifice for each. T he man bore 
about his neck, figs of a blackish, the woman 
figs of a whitish colour. These offered sacri¬ 
fice in the name of the people, and having 
burnt their offering on the altar, scattered 
the ashes over the sea ; which were as described 
by Tzetzes, the ordinary rites in purifying 
cities. Poetic story tells us that the Phannakos 
was so called from one Pharmacus, who stole 
part of the consecrated vessels of Apollo, and 
Being apprehended in the fa61 by some of 
Achilles’ soldiers, suffered death. Of this 
crime i ]nd punishment the Athenians had al¬ 
ways a representation in the course of the 
festival. A tunc upon the flute was played 

as the Pharmakoi went to perform their office* 
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It was further customary for a choir of singing 
men to contend for victory, and the conqueror 
to dedicate a tripus in the temple of Apollo. 
At this festival the Athenians enrolled their 

A 

adopted sons in the public register, as they 
did their natural children at the feast of the 
Apaturia. During the solemnity, it was un¬ 
lawful to give or to receive pledges; offenders 
of this sort being arraigned before an assem¬ 
bly held in the theatre of Bacchus. The Mi¬ 
lesians had a festival of the same name, which 

■ 

they celebrated with various expressions of I 
mirth, and jollity, feasting and entertaining [ 
one another. I 

THAROPS, son of Oeager, to whom Bacchus I 
gave the kingdom of Thrace after the death I 
of Lycurgus. | 

THASIUS, a surname of Hercules from the 
•worship paid him at Thasos. 

TPIASUS, was son of Agenor king of Phoeni¬ 
cia, and brother of Cadmus and Europa. 
Jupiter having carried off Europa, Thasus 
and Cadmus were dispatched with different 
fleets in search of her, and injoined not to re¬ 
turn .without her under pain of banishment. 
Thasus settled in an island of the Aegean 
sea, then called Plate, but which afterwards 
took his name. 

TPIAUMANTIAS, the patronymic of Iris, the 
messenger of Juno. 

THAUMANTIS: the same with Thaumantias. 

THAUMUS, son of Neptune and Terra, sup¬ 
posed father of Iris and the Harpies, by 
EleCtra. 

THEA. Sec Tbcia . 

TPIEANO, daughter of Cisseus, wife of Ante¬ 
rior, and mother of Iphidamas, &c. Being 
priestess to Minerva, she was supposed to 
have betrayed the palladium to the Greeks. 

THEANO, wife of Amycus and mother of 
Minas, mentioned in the Aeneid. 

THEBE, daughter of Jupiter and lodamia, 
was wife of Ogyges, and bore to him two 
sons, Cadmus and .Elcusinus, and three daugh¬ 
ters, Alalcomcnc, Aulis, and Thalsinia, which 
three daughters were worshipped as divinities. 
Sec Praxidician Goddesses . 

t 

Another Thebe was daughter of Asopus. 

THEIA, on BASILEIA, daughter of Coclus 
and Terra, succeeded her parents on the. 


throne: she was remarkable for her virtue 
and chastity, but being desirous to leave 
heirs, married her brother Hyperion, to whom 
she bore Helios and Selene, (the Sun and 
Moon) as also a second daughter called Au¬ 
rora (the Morning): but the other brothers of 
Theia conspiring against her husband, caused 
him to be assassinated, and drowned her sou 
Helios in the river Eridanus. Selene, who was 

0 

extremely fond of her brother, on hearing his 
fate, procured her own death by precipitating 
herself from a high tower. Helios afterwards 
appeared to his mother in a dream, and told 
her that he and his sister were deified, and 
that thenceforth the holy fire in heaven, 
should be called Helios, that is the Sun, and 
that which was before named Mene, or the 
Moon, should receive the name of Selene. 
Theia, after wandering distracted, at last dis¬ 
appeared in a tempest of thunder and light- 
ning. After the death of Hyperion and 
Theia, the children of Coelus, the most fa¬ 
mous of whom were Saturn, Japetus, and 
Atlas, divided the kingdom amongst them. 

THEI AS, son of Belus. 

THELEPHASSA, or TELEPHASSA, the 
second wife of Agenor. 

THELPHUSA, the same with Telpusa, a 

• nymph of Arcadia. 

THELXION, son of Apis. 

THELXIOPE, according to some, the name of 
a Muse, in addition to the original three. See 
Muses . 

THEMIS, was daughter of Coelus and Terra: 
she was mistress of oracles, laws, and sacred 
ceremonies. The first oracles were delivered 
by the Earth to Jupiter, but Themis gave 
him counsel in his wars with the giants to take 
the skin of the goat . Amalthea ior a shield. 
She likewise foretold Atlas that a son oi Jupi¬ 
ter should deprive him of his kingdom ; and 
it was she who instructed Deucalion and Pyrrhn 
how to re-people the world after the universal 
deluge. Jupiter is said to have married her, 
and the Seasons are said to have sprung from 
the union. These daughters, according to 
Hesiod and Orpheus, were but three. Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn, represented by a rone, 
an car of corn, and an apple, or bunch oi 
grapes: they had, however, a sister, called As- 
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traea, who was the divinity of Justice. Though 
Themis is accounted only an allegorical per¬ 
sonage, whose name in the Hebrew language 
imports perfection or uprightness, and her pre¬ 
tended marriage with Jupiter is but an emblem 
of justice, as producing laws, and regulating 
the conditions of mankind, yet she appears to 
have been a real personage, and one of the prin¬ 
cipal Titan ides: Hesiod, who has given her 
genealogy in Tiis Theogony, says, she was 
daughter of Coelus and Terra, or of Uranus 
and Titaea. Terra/' says he, by her 
commerce with Coelus, had Ocean us, who 
dwells deep engulfed, and with him Theia, 
Creus, Hyperion, Japetus, Rhea, Themis, Mne¬ 
mosyne, Phoebe, Tethys, and Saturn.” Hence 
we see the fidtion of her pretended commerce 
with Jupiter vanishes, since she was even older 
than Saturn, who was her brother, and the 
father of Jupiter himself. Themis distinguish¬ 
ed herself by her prudence and regard to jus¬ 
tice; and if we may rely on Diodorus, was 
foundress of divination, sacrifices, the laws of 

religion, and whatever serves to maintain or- 

• » 

der and peace: whence it is not to be won¬ 
dered, that she was accounted the goddess of 
Justice, and that those should have been stiled 
from her Thesmophylaces and Theamothetae, 
whose employment, it is to preserve the wor¬ 
ship of the gods, and the laws of society: hence 
also it comes, that when Apollo delivers ora¬ 
cles, he is said to perform the office of Themis, 
who was inventress of divination. Themis had 
for her lot a part of Thessaly, where she go¬ 
verned with so much integrity and judgment, 
that she was ever afterwards looked upon as 
the divinity of rectitude. After her death she 
had a temple where oracles were delivered : 
Ovid mentions that which she gave forth upon 
Mount Parnassus to her descendant Deucalion, 
relative to the deluge, >though it happened not 
till several years after her death. Themis is 
commonly represented holding a balance, and 
blindfolded, to evince her impartial attachment 
to right. 

THEM 1ST A, on TIIEMISTIS, the same with 
Themis. 

PHEMISTO, daughter of I-Typscus, and third 
wife of Atlmmns, king of Thebes, to whom 


throes; in endeavouring to kill the children of 
Ino, her husband’s former wife, by the contri¬ 
vance of Ino, who lived with her under the 
disguise of a servant, became the cause of death 
to her own. 

THEMISTO, the traditional name of Hoiper’s 
mother. 


* p r 


THEOCLYMENUS, a sooth-sayer of Argolis, 
and descendant of Melampus, predicted to Pe¬ 
nelope and Telemachus the speedy return of 
Ulysses. 

THEODAMAS, father of Hylas, the friend and 
companion of Hercules. Theodamas having 
refused the rites of hospitality to Hercules and 
his wife Deianira, by declining to supply them 
with vidtuals, Hercules seized* upon one of his 
oxen. A furious battle ensued betwixt them, 
and -Hercules, reduced to the last extremity, 
was obliged to arm his wife, who received in 
the scuffle a wound on her breast. At length, 
however, the hero was vidtorious, and having 
slain Theodamas, carried away his son Hylas, 
who afterwards approved himself his faithful 
friend. 

THEODOTION. See Candiope . 

THEOGAMIA, that is, the marriage of the gods, 
a Sicilian festival in honour of Proserpine, 
which seems to have been instituted in memory 
of her marriage with Pluto, the chief part of 
the solemnity consisting in an imitation of the 
nuptial rites. 

THEOGONIA, THEOGONY, that branch of 
the Heathen theology which taught the genea¬ 
logy or descent of their gods. Dr. Burnet ob¬ 
serves, that among the ancient: writers, Theo- 
gony and Cosmogony> the rise or birth of the 
world , signified the same thing. Indeed, the 
gods of the ancient Persians, fire, water, and 
earth, arc apparently no other than that of the 
primary elements. The elements of the anci¬ 
ent theogony are preserved by Hesiod in a poem 
so stiled. 

THEOINIA. See Dionysia, 

THEONOE, daughter of Thestor, and sister of 
Calchas, was seized by pirates, and sold to 
Icarus king of Caria. 

THEONOE, daughter of Proteus, fell in love 
with Canobus, the pilot of a Trojan ship. 
THEOPHANE, the same with Bis alt is, 
she bore Petous, Lucon> Schocncus, and Ery-1 THEOPHANIA, that is, appearance oftbegod. 
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a festival observed by the Delphians upon the 
day whereon Apollo first manifested himself 
to them. 

THEORIA, a solemn annual voj'agc to the tem¬ 
ple of Apollo in the,isle of Delos* performed by 
the Athenians in the same ship in which The¬ 
seus went. The ministers of this solemnity 
were called Theori. 

THEORIUS, i. e. clear-sighted, an epithet of A- 
pollo. 

THEOXENIA, a festival common to ail the 
gods,and celebrated in several cities of Greece., 
but especially at Athens. Pausanias observes., 
that the Pellenaeans instituted solemn games, 
called by this name, in honour of Apollo 
Theoxenios, that is, the God of Hospitality, or, 
as the Scholiast in Pindar reports, of Apollo 
and Mercury. The victors, according to Pau¬ 
sanias, were rewarded with a piece of plate; 
according to the Scholiast on Pindar, with a 
garment. The same Scholiast reports, that 
the Dioscuroi instituted a festival of this name 
in memory of an honour done by the gods in 
coming to one of their entertainments. 

THEOXENIUS, a surname of Apollo. 

THERA, one of the daughters of Amphion. 

THERAPNATIDIA, a Laconian festival, of 
which no account is transmitted. 

i 

THERAS, son of Autesioii, a Lacedemonian, 
conducted a colony to Calista, which took his 
name. After his death divine honours were 
paid him. 

THERITAS, an epithet of Mars in Laconia. 

THERMIONHEORTE, a public festival, mart, 
and assembly of the Aetolians, holden in a town 
of that country, called Thenni. 

THERO, that is. Fierceness , was said to have 
been nurse of Mars. 

THERODAMAS, a Scythian king, is said to 
have fed lions on human blood, that they might 
become more ferocious. 

THERON, a gigantic chief among the Latins, 
killed by Aeneas. 

THERSANDER, son of Polyniccs and Argun 
See Alcmcon. 

THERSANDER, son of Sisyphus. 

THEllSILOCHUS, a Poeonian chieftain, son of 
Antenor, killed in the Trojan war by Achil¬ 
les. 


THERSIPPUS, son. of Agnus, who expelled 
Oeneus from the throne of Caldyon. 

THERSITES, the most deformed and slanderous 
of all the Greeks who went to the siege of Troy. 
Ulysses chastised him for his insolence of 
tongue; and at last Achilles, being provoked 
at his raillery, struck him dead with a blow 
of his fist. The .mental and personal defor¬ 
mities of Thersites afterwards became prover¬ 
bial. 

THERTERIA, a Grecian festival mentioned by 
Hesychius, but of which no particulars are 
preserved. 

THESEIA, feasts celebrated by the Athenians 
in honour of Theseus. They were celebrated 
upon the 8th day of every month, because lie 
was the reputed son of Neptune, to whom these 
days were sacred ; or because,, in his first jour- 
ney from Troezen, he arrived at Athens upon 
the 8th of Hecatombaeon ; or, in memory of 
his safe return from Crete, which happened 

• upon the 8th of Pyanepseon ; for which rea¬ 
son the festival was observed with greater so¬ 
lemnity upon that day than at any other time. 
Some will have the Theseia to have been first 
instituted in memory of Theseus, having united 
the Athenians into one body, they before living 
dispersed in little hamlets over the whole of 
Attica ;. but others have given a different ac¬ 
count. According to these Theseus, in spite 
of the important services he had done his 
country, being banished by the Athenians, re¬ 
tired to Scyros, under protection of Ly conic, 
des, king of that island, who slew him out of 

• jealousy. The gods irritated at the disgraceful 
treatment of Theseus by his countrymen, af¬ 
flicted the Athenians with a famine, which the 
oracle assured them should not cease till they 
had revenged his death. Upon this they slew 
Lycomedes, brought back the bones of the hero 
to Athens, placed them in a temple eroded to 
him. and instituted the Theseia. Whatever may 
have been the origin of this festival, it was ce¬ 
lebrated with sports and games, mirth and 
banquets ; while such as were poor, and una¬ 
ble to contribute, were entertained at free cost 
from the public tables.. The sacrifices were 
called Ogdodia from Ogdoos, the Sib, because 
they were offered upon the 8th day of the 
month. 
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THESEUS, was son oF Aegeus, king of Athens, 
by Aethra, daughter of Pittheus. His lineage, 
on the side of his father, ascends as high as 
Erechtheus, and the first inhabitants of Attica; 
by his mother he was descended from Pelops' 
the most powerful of all the kings of Pelop- 
ponnesus, not only on account of his great 

riches, but the multitude of his children. One 

of his sons named Pittheus, was founder of 
the small city of the Troezenians, and was re¬ 
puted the most wise and learned man of his 
time. Aegeus, desirous of having children, 
consulted the oracle of Delphi, and received 
that celebrated answer which forbad him com¬ 
merce with any woman before hte return to 
Athens; but the oracle being so obscurely ex¬ 
pressed as not to satisfy him of its real mean¬ 
ing, he went to Troezen, and communicated 
to Pittheus the answer * of the god, which 
was this: 

“ The mystic vessel must untouch’d remain. 

Till thou to Athens shalt return again.” 

# 

Pittheus, on hearing the oracle, either by per¬ 
suasion or deceit, prevailed on Aegeus to lie 
with his daughter Aethra. Aegeus, discovering 
her to be the daughter of Pittheus, on the idea 
that she might be with child by him, left a 
sword and a pair of sandals, hiding them un¬ 
der a large stone i.n which was a cavity exa<5tly 
fitting them,, making Aethra alone privy to 
what he had done, and commanding her, that 
if she had a son by him, who, when grown up 
should be able to lift the stone, and take away 
what he.had deposited under it, she should 
send him with them as secretly as possible to 
him ; for he was much afraid lest some plot 
should he formed against him by the Pallan- 
tidac, who were fifty brothers, all sons of 
Pallas, brother of Aegeus,, who despised their 
uncle for want of children, and who, for this 
reason, looked upon the kingdom of Athens 
as their rightful inheritance. In due time 
Aethra was delivered in a place called Colon- 
dcris, near the haven of Troczen, which was 
contrived on purpose by Pittheus, that the 
world might more easily be persuaded to be¬ 
lieve, the infant was the son of Neptune. The 
place where the child was born was for a long 
tube after called Gcnethliiun, the place of the ' 


birth. Some report, that the infant was in¬ 
stantly named^Theseus, from the tokens which 
his father had put under the stone ; but others 
say, that he received his name afterwards at 
Athens, when Aegeus acknowledged him.— 
Theseus was brought up under his grandfather 
Pittheus, who appointed him a tutor named 
Connidas, to whom the Athenians afterwards 
sacrificed a ram, on the day preceding the feast 
dedicated to Theseus. Aethra for some time 
concealed the true parentage of Theseus, and 
a report was spread by Pittheus, that he was 
begotten by Neptune. Theseus, in his 
youth, discovering great strength of body, 
joined to extraordinary understanding and 
magnanimity, his mother Aethra, conduced 

him to the stone, and informing him who was 
his true father, commanded him to take 
thence the tokens that Aegeus had deposited 
beneath it, and sail with them to Athens. He 
raised the stone without difficulty, but refused 
to go for Athens by sea, though pressed to 
it by his mother and his grandfather, in con¬ 
sideration of its being safer than to travel 
by land, the country from Peloponnesus to 
Athens, being infested with banditti. But 
Theseus having been long fired by the fame 
of Hercules, (by whom many of these savages 
had been slain) and whom he held in the high¬ 
est esteem, thought it an insupportable dis¬ 
grace to avoid the course that might lead him 
to equal renown, especially as similar adven¬ 
tures allured him to exertion. In this dispo¬ 
sition he set forward over land; resolving to 
injure no one, but to repel force by force., 
should violence be ever offered him. [[The en¬ 
counters he met with in this-expedition may 
be seen under Pcriphetcs , Pepgune , Sinnls , Sei¬ 
ran, Ccrcyon, Ihtsirls , Antaeus , Cycnus, and 
Tennerus.J About tin's period there was at 
Cron i my on, a borough in the territory of Co¬ 
rinth, a ferocious sow called Pham, and' accord¬ 
ing to Strabo, mother of the Catydonian 
boar. Her Theseus encountered and slew, 
going out of his way purposely to engage her, 
that he might not »eeni to perform all his ex¬ 
ploits from mere necessity. Some report 
that this Phaea was a woman of Crommyon, 
and professedly a robber, remarkable for 
cruelty and lust, to whom the name of sow 
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had been given from the beastliness of her life 
and manners; Theseus continuing his.pro- 
, came to the river CephisUs, where he 
met a favourable reception, and the first in¬ 
stance of hospitality during his journey. [[See 
Phytalidae .[] It is said that on the 8th of the 
.month Cronius, now called Hecatombaeon, 
he arrived at Athens, where lie not only found 
the city, from the prevalence of fadtions in it, 
full of confusion, but also the family of 
Aegeus in great disorder; for Medea having 
fled from Corinth, and promising, by her art, 
to restore the capacity to Aegeus of becoming 
a father, was entertained by him and admit¬ 
ted to his bed. Having discovered Theseus, 
whom as yet Aegeus did not know ; and he, 
being not only old but suspicious, of the fac¬ 
tions which prevailed, was easily persuaded by 
her to poison his son, at a banquet to be given 
him, as a civility to a stranger. Theseus 
coming to the entertainment, thought it: not 
fit to make himself known, but being desirous 
that his father should discover him first, when 
the banquet was set on the table,, drew his 
sword? as if he had designed to carve with it, 
and thus shewed it his father: Aegeus im- 

9 

mediately perceiving the token, threw aside 
the poison, and after asking some questions 
embraced, his son, assembled the citizens, 
owned him publicly before them, and they 
from his valour joyfully received him. The 
Pallantidae being thus frustrated in their 
hopes of success, lay in ambush to attack 
Theseus, but one Leos, a herald of their party, 
having discovered to the Hero their designs, 
he immediately fell upon, and cut them all off, 
whilst Pallas, their father, with those in his 
train, immediately made their escape. The¬ 
seus now discovering much impatience to be 
in action, and being withal desirous to render 
himself popular, left Athens to fight the bull 
of Marathon, from which great mischief had 
been done to the inhabitants of Tetrapolis. 
Having overcome this furious animal, and 
brought him alive through the city, he 
afterwards sacrificed him to the Delphian 
Apollo.—Not long after, arrived the third 
time from Crete, the collectors of the tribute 
which the Athenians paid to the Cretans, as 
a fine for the death of the son of Minos, 


[[See the article Andr.ogeus [] which tribute 
was seven young men, and as many virgins of 
the first families. On this occasion lots were 
usually drawn for those who were destined to 
the Minotaur ; but Theseus, though exempt, 
ed from submitting to the chance, thought he 
ought not avoid, but rather share in the suffer- 
ings of his fellow-citizens, and therefore freely 
offered to go. All admired this instance of gene¬ 
rosity, and Aegeus, after every dissuasive, find¬ 
ing his son inflexible, proceeded to the choice 
of the rest by lot. As the fate of the former 
victims afforded no hopes of safety or return, 
the ship weighed anchor under a black sail, 
as if bound to unavoidable destruction ; but 
Theseus encouraging his father by his confi¬ 
dence of success, Aegeus gave the pilot another 
sail; which was white, commanding him to 
hoist it on his return; if Theseus escaped, but if 
not, to use the black sail, as a signal of his 
misfortune. Nausitheus of Salamis was pilot, 

and a sailor named Phaex assisted him in con- 

• • 

duCting the ship. The lots being now cast, 
Theseus went to the Prytaneum, took with 
him those upon whom the lots fell, resorted to 
the Delphinian temple, and there offered to 
Apollo for a safe return, the bough of a conse¬ 
crated olive, bound about with white wool. 
Having thus performed his devotion, he em¬ 
barked the 6th day of the month Minichion, 
our April, on which day, even to the time of 
Plutarch, the Athenians sent their virgins to 
the same temple to make supplication to the 
gods. It is said he was commanded by 
the oracle of Delphi to make Venus his guide, 
to invoke her as the companion and condud- 
ress of his voyage, and that as. he was sacri¬ 
ficing to her a shc-g oat by the sea-side, it was 
suddenly changed to a he , on which account 
that goddess had the name of Epitagia, from 
tragos , which signifies a goat. When Ihcscus 
arrived in Crete, as most of the poets and his¬ 
torians of antiquity write, Ariadne, daughtci 
of Minos, fell in love with him ; and giving 
him a clue of thread, with instructions howto 
use it, lie by means of it passed through the 
windings of the Cretan Labyrinth, in •vhich the 
Minotaur was confined, slew this monster, am 
sailed back with Ariadne, and the Athenian 
captives. Pherecydcs adds, that he horec 
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holes in the bottoms of the Cretan ships to 
hinder their pursuit; and Demon writes, that 
Taurus, who had the command of them, under 
Minos, was slain in a naval combat by The* 
seus in the mouth of the haven, immediately 
before his sailing for Athens. Philorchus 
gives the story a different turn, and relates 
that at exhibiting the annual games which 
Minos caused to be celebrated in honour 
of his son, it was thought Taurus would 
have come off conqueror, as he had done on 
former occasions; but every one grudging 
him this honour, as his power became grie¬ 
vous and insupportable, and he besides, being 
accused of too great a familiarity with Pasi- 
phae the queen, Minos, on the demand of 
Theseus to encounter the champion, readily 
granted ' hi a request: and as it was a custom 
in Crete for the women to be admitted to the 
sight of these games, Ariadne, being present, 
was wonderfully captivated with the beauty of 
Theseus, and the vigour and address, he dis¬ 
played. Theseus proving victorious, Minos 
extremely gratified at the disgrace of 
Taurus, and as the reward of the conqueror not 
only surrendered to Theseus the companions 
of his voyage, but remitted in .future to the 
Athenians the tribute. For still different 
accounts of this history the article Ariadne. 
may be read. Theseus, on his return from* 
Crete, put in at Delos, and having sacrifi¬ 
ced to Apollo, and dedicated in his temple 
an image of Venus carved in wood by Daeda¬ 
lus, which Ariadne had given him, danced 
with the young Athenians. This dance, 
which in memory of him was long preserved 
by the inhabitants of Delos, imitated by its 
various turnings and involutions the intricate 
windings of the Cretan labyrinth; and as 
Dicaearchus relates, was called among the 
Delians the Crave : it was performed round 
the Ccratonian altar, so named from its being 
built entirely with horns, taken only from the 
left side of the head. They add that Theseus 
instituted games also at Delos, where he was 
the first who began tho custom of giving a 
palm to .the victors. When the ship in which 
the hero had embarked drew near on its re¬ 
turn to the coast of Attica, the joy of all on 
board was so great, that neither Theseus nor 
Vol. II. 


his pilot thought of the sail, which Aegeus had 
furnished as the signal of their happy success. 
The anxious father overcome with despair, 
threw himself from a rock and perished in the 
sea. Theseus, being arrived at the port of 
Phalerum, offered the sacrifices, for his pro¬ 
sperous return, and instituted The festival of 
boughs , an account of which hath been given. 

in the article Oschophoria .—After the funeral 
of his father, Theseus paid vows also to Apollo 
on the 7th of Pyanepsion, (our October) that 
being the day on which the youth who re¬ 
turned with him safe from Crete, made their 
solemn entry into the city. The ship in 
which Theseus and his associates embarked 
and returned, had thirty oars, and was pre¬ 
served by the Athenians, even to the time of 
Demetrius Phalareus ; a period of almost a 
thousand years ; for, as the old planks decayed 
they were replaced by new ; whence this ship 
became a standing example among the philo¬ 
sophers, when they disputed upon the question 
of identity in respeCl to those bodies whose 
parts are continually changing, one side 
holding that the ship remained the same, and 
the other maintaining the reverse,—To The¬ 
seus a place was consecrated,a temple built, and 
those families out of which the tribute of the 
youth would have been paid, were obliged to 
commute for it by supplying this temple with 
victims. Theseus conferred the honour of ma¬ 
naging the sacrifices on the house of the Phytali- 
dae, in recompense for their hospitality to him 
when journeying from Peloponnesus to Athens. 
This Hero having projected an important re¬ 
formation, gathered all the inhabitants of At¬ 
tica into one town, and made one people and 
one city of those who before' were dispersed. 
He then dissolved all the distinct courts of 

J 

justice, and corporations,, and built one com¬ 
mon Prytaneum. Out of the old city' also 
called Asty, he reared the new one, which 
he named Athens, ordaining a common feast 
and sacrifice to be for ever observed, which he 
called Panathanaea, or the sacrifice of all the 

Athenians united. He instituted also another 
* 

sacrifice called Synoecia, which was celebrated 
on the lfith of the month Hc'catombaeon or 
July. Designing yet further to enlarge his 
city, Theseus invited all strangers to partici- 

Nn 
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pate in its privileges with the natives ; and some 
are of opinion that the form of proclamation 
sometimes used in Athens, Come hither all ye 
people! were the words used by Theseus when 
he formed his commonwealth, consisting in 
an assemblage out of all nations. This com¬ 
monwealth he regularly formed into three 
distinct ranks, nobility, husbandmen, and ar¬ 
tificers. That Theseus was the first who, as 
Aristotle says, out of an inclination to popular 
government parted with regal power, Homer 
also seems to prove in his catalogue of the 
ships, which sailed against Troy, where he 
gives the name of people to the Athenians 
only. He likewise coined money, and struck 
upon it the figure of an ox, either in memory 
of the Marathonian bull, or Taurus, the general 
of Minos ; or else to remind his people that 
industry was the fittest occupation for a young 
colony. From this coin came the expression 
so frequent among the Greeks, of a thing 
being worth ten or an hundred oxen. Having 
also made a secure acquisition of the country 
about Megara to the territory of Athens, he 
erected that famous pillar on the isthmus of 
Peloponnesus, which bore upon it inscriptions 
marking the bounds of the two countries which 
.'meet there. On the east Side was written. 
This is not Peloponnesus, but Ionia ; and on- the 
west. This is Peloponnesus , ?iot Ionia . He also 
first instituted annual games in emulation of 
Hercules, his great exemplar, being ambitious 
that as the Greeks, by that hero’s appointment, 
•celebrated the Olympic games to the honour 
of Jupiter, so, of his institution, they should 
celebrate the Isthmian games in honour of 
Neptune ; though some say that Theseus in¬ 
stituted these games in memory of Sciron, and 
to. expiate his murder, on account of the pro¬ 
pinquity of blood betwixt them,Sciron being the 
son ofCanethus, and Heniocha, daughter ofPit- 
theus ; though others say that Sinnis, and not 
Sciron, was their son, and that to his honour, 
not to the others, Theseus instituted these 
games. Hillanicus and Andron of Halicar¬ 
nassus relate, that at the same time he made 
an agreement with the Corinthians, among 
whom these games were celebrated, that they 
should allow the people of Athens who came 
to the celebration of them as much space to 


behold their exhibition as the sails of the p u {, 
lie ship which brought them thither, stretched 
to their full extent, could cover, and that in the 
first and most honourable place. According 
to Philochorus and some other writers, the voy. 
age of Theseus into the Euxine sea against 
the Amazons, was undertaken in company 
with Hercules, to whom he offered his service 
in the war against that nation, and that An- 
tiope was given him by Hercules, in reward 
of his valour ; but the greater number, among 
whom are Pherecydes, Hellanicus, and Hero¬ 
dotus, say, that he made this voyage many 
years after Hercules, with a fleet under his 
own command, and took Antiope prisoner: 
Bion mentions that he stole her by deceit, and 
fled ; for, according to him, the Amazons 
being naturally lovers of men, were so far 
from flying from Theseus when he first 
touched upon their coasts, that they enter¬ 
tained him with great civility, and sent pre¬ 
sents to his ship, which Antiope having 
brought him, he invited her on board, imme¬ 
diately set sail, and thus carried her off.j This, 
says Plutarch, whose relation we follow, was 
the ground of the war with the Amazons, 
which appears to have been no slight or wo¬ 
manish enterprise ; for it is impossible they 
should have placed their camp in the heart of 
the city of Athens, and joined battle close by 
the Pynx and the Museum, unless they had 
first conquered the country round, and then 
advanced boldly to the city. Both armies 
being in sight, a long pause ensued, and each 
side hesitating which should give the onset, 
at last Theseus having sacrificed to Fear, in 
obedience, to the command of an oracle he had 
received, began the attack. This battle happen¬ 
ed in the month Boedromion, our September, in 
which month the Athenians ever afterwards kept 
the feast called Boedromia. Cl id emus says, that 
a great number of Amazons fell in this battle; 
and that at length, after four months, a peace 
was concluded between them by Hippolyta, 
(for so this historian calls the Amazon whom 
Theseus married, and not Antiope) though 
others write that she was slain with, a dart 
by Mol padia, fighting with Theseus, and 
that the pillar which stands by the temple of 
the Olympian Earth was crefilcd to her honour. 
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The account which the ancient author of a 
poem called Theseis exhibits of this invasion 
is, that Antiope to revenge herself upon The¬ 
seus for quitting her and marrying Phaedra, 
came down upon Athens with her train 
of Amazons, the slaughter of whom by 
Hercules, is nothing but fable, and the 
pure invejition of a poet. It is true, indeed, 
that Theseus married Phaedra, but that 

was after the death of Antiope.-There 

are also accounts of some other mar- 

9 

riages of Theseus, of which neither the be¬ 
ginnings were honourable, nor the events for¬ 
tunate. He is said to have violated Anaxo the 
Troezenian, and, after he had slain Sinnis and 
Cercyon, their daughters; to have married Pe- 
riboea, mother of Ajax, and next lope, daugh¬ 
ter of Iphicles. He is further accused of d e 
serting Ariadne, as before related, for the ■ 
beautiful Aegle, daughter of Panopeus, an ac- : 
tion neither just nor honourable ; and lastly, i 
of the rape of Helen, which filled Attica with 
war and blood, and was in the end the occa¬ 
sion of his banishment and death. Herodotus is j 
of opinion, that though there were many famous 
expeditions undertaken by the bravest men of 
his time, yet Theseus never accompanied any 
of them, but once, when he joined the Lapithae 
against the Centaurs ; but others say, that 1 
he attended Jason to Colchis, and assisted Me¬ 
leager in killing the Calydonian boar, whence 
came the proverb. Not without Theseus . How¬ 
ever, it is allowed that Theseus, without any 
assistance, did himself perform many great; 
exploits ; and that from the high esteem the i 
world set upon his valour, it grew into the 
proverb : This is another Hercules . Pie was also 
very serviceable to Adrastus in recovering the 
bodies of those who were slain before Thebes, 
but not as Euripides represents him, by beat¬ 
ing the Thebans in battle, but by persuasion 
and mutual agreement, for so the greater part 
of historians write. The friendship between 
Theseus and Pirithous is said to have begun 
thus: The fame of the strength and valour of 
Theseus was so great, that Pirithous was de¬ 
sirous to try what lie had heard so much cele¬ 
brated ; to this end he seized a herd of oxen 
belonging to Theseus, and was driving them 
away from Marathon, when newt* was brought 


that These us pursued him in arms ; upon which 
he turned back to meet him ; but as soon as 
they had viewed one another, each so admired 
the other’s gracefulness, beauty, and courage,, 
that they laid aside all thoughts oi fighting ; 
and Pirithous first stretching out his hand to 
Theseus, desired him to be judge in this case 
himself, promising to give whatever satisfac¬ 
tion he should demand : Theseus not only foi'- 
gave him all the damages he had sustained, 
but entreated him to become his friend and 
companion in arms; upon which a mutual and 
inviolable friendship was sworn. Theseus was 
fifty years old, as Hellanicus reports, when he 
offered violence to Helen ; but as this was ail 
a<5tion very unsuitable to his age, some writers 
have endeavoured to exculpate him from the 
charge, denying that he carried off Plelen him¬ 
self, but that Idas and Lynceus, sons of Apha- 
reus, were the ravishers, by whom she was 
consigned to his care, and that therefore he 
refused her to the demand of her brothers. 

Castor and Pollux. Others maintain, that he 

■ 

received her from her own father Tyndarus, 
who sent her to be kept by him, for fear of 
Enarsphorus, son of Hippocoon, who would 
have carried her away by force when she was 
■yet a child : but the most probable account, 
and that which has most authorities on its side 
is, that Theseus and Pirithous going to Sparta, 
seized her as she was dancing in the temple of 
Diana Orthia, and thence fled with her. A 
party in arms were dispatched after the ravish¬ 
ers, but they pursuing no further than Tegca, 
Theseus and Pirithous escaped. Being now 
out of danger, they agreed to cast lots for 
Helen, previously determining, however, that 
he to whom she might fall,, should assist his 
friend in procuring a wiff\ The lot fell to 
Theseus, who conveyed the bride, she being 
as yet not marriageable, to Aphidnae, and 
placing his own mothcr Acthra with her, com¬ 
mitted them to Aphidnus, one of his friends; 
charging him to keep them so secretly, that 
none might know where they were. This be¬ 
ing done, lie returned to fulfil his engagement 
to Pirithous, and accompanied him in his 
journey to Epirus, for the purpose of stealing 
the daughter of Aidoncus, king of the Molos- 

sians, whose wife, Hippodamia, was dead. This 
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king, who had named his wife Proserpine, his 
daughter Core, and a tremendous dog which 
he kept, Cerberus, ordered ail who came as 
suitors of his daughter, on the promise of be¬ 
stowing her upon the vi<5tor, to contend with this 
dog ; but being informed that the intention of 
Pirithous and his companion was not to solicit, 
but force away Core, he caused them both to 
be seized, and exposing Pirithous to the mon¬ 
ster, threw Theseus in prison. Not long after 
this event, Menestheus, son of Peteus, grand¬ 
son of Orneus, and great-grandson of Erech- 
theus,* availing himself of the absence of The¬ 
seus, strove by public harangues to exasperate 
the Athenians against him ; and whilst he was 
thus assiduous in exciting the general odium, 
an event happened which materially contri¬ 
buted to foment it. This was, the war made 
by Castor and Pollux upon the Athenians, 
whose territories these brothers are said to have 
invaded at the suggestion of Menestheus him¬ 
self. At first they committed no a<5ts of hos¬ 
tility, and only demanded their sister; but on 
the declaration of the Athenians, that they 
neither had her among them, nor knew where 
she was, the heroes prepared their assault.— 
Acadamus, however, having discovered the 
place of Helen’s abode, communicated the in¬ 
telligence to them, in consequence of which 
they set out for Aphidnae. The brothers no 
sooner arrived, than hostilities commenced, 
and having vanquished their opponents in a 
pitched battle, they assaulted and conquered 
the town. Hereus relates, that Alycus, son of 
Sciron, of the party of Castor and Pollux, was 
here slain by Theseus; but it is far from pro¬ 
bable that Theseus was present, when the city 
and his mother were taken. Some say that 
Aethra was carried to Lacedemon, and thence 
with Helen to Troy. It happened that Her- 
• cules, about this period, passing through the 
country of the Molossians, was entertained by 
Aidoneus the king, who in conversation having 
mentioned Theseus and Pirithous, and the 
purport of their enterprize, together- with 
their punishment. Hercules was extremely 
concerned. In respedt to the inglorious death 
of Pirithous, it was now too late to expostulate, 
but as his friend,„wa‘s still in confinement, he 
begged his release as a favour to himself, and 


this at length he obtained. Theseus was no 
sooner set free than he immediately hastened 
to Athens, where finding his party, not entirely 
suppressed, he dedicated to Hercules all, ex- 
cept four, of the lands which the city had as¬ 
signed him, (changing their names from The- 
sea to Heraclea) and resumed once more the 
government. He soon, however, found him¬ 
self embarrassed by factions, as those who had 
long hated him, now added to their hatred of 
his person, contempt of his authority, and so 
generally were the minds of the people cor¬ 
rupted, that instead of obeying in silence, they 
expected to be flattered and soothed into duty. 
He attempted to reduce them by force, but 
was .overpowered by the prevalence of the 
faction which opposed him. At last despairing 
of success, he sent his children privately to 
Euboea, consigned them to the care of Elphe- 
nor; and himself, after solemnly cursing the 
people of Athens in Gargettus, where the Ara- 
terion, or place of cursing remains, sailed for his 
paternal estate in Scyros, under the persuasion 
of his interest with the people of the island. 
Lycomedes was-,at this time king of Scyros, 
Theseus therefore addressed himself to him, 
and desired to have his lands restored into his 
possession, for the purpose of settling upon 
them. Some however report, that the purpose 
of this excursion was to solicit assistance against 
the Athenians. Lycomedes, either through 
jealousy of the glory of so great a man, desirous 
to gratify Menestheus, or, as others affirm, 
from a discovery that Theseus was not only 
forming cabals against him, but likewise at¬ 
tempting the sedudtion of his wife, led Theseus 
on pretence of shewing him the lands he de¬ 
sired, to the highest clifF of the island, and 
thence threw him headlong and killed him.— 
Some pretend, in vindication of Lycomedes, 
that Theseus fell by a slip of his foot, as hewis 
walking after supper, according to his custom. 
No notice being taken at that time, nor con¬ 
cern shewn by any one for his death, Mcncs- 
tlieus possessed himself in quiet of his king¬ 
dom. The sons of Theseus were brought up 
privately in Euboea, and accompanied EJphe- 
nor to the Trojan war; but after the death of 
Menestheus, which happened in the same ex¬ 
pedition, they returned to Athens, and re- 
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covered the government. In succeeding ages 
several circumstances arose which induced the 
Athenians to honour Theseus as a demi god; 
among the rest, in the battle of Marathon, many 
of the soldiers fancied they beheld him in arms 
and rushing at their head upon the foe. Also 
at the conclusion of the Median wars, in the 
year when Phaedon was Archon, the Athenians 
consulting the oracle at Delphi, were com¬ 
manded to collect the bones of Theseus, and 
laying them in some honourable place, to keep 
them as sacred in the city. These relicks it 
became difficult to recover, or even, so great 
was the inhospitality of the people of Scyros, 
to find. Conon, however, afterwards taking 
the island, and being solicited to discover 
where Theseus was buried, sought long and 
in vain for the spot, till chance pointed out to 
him an eagle upon a rising ground, pecking 
the earth, and scratchingit with his talons. Here 
Conon resolved to dig, and after some time 
found a man of more than ordinary size, the 
brass head of a lance, and a sword lying by it, 
all which he carried to Athens. The Atheni- 
ans, greatly transported, went out to meet and 
receive the sacred relics in a splendid proces¬ 
sion, and sacrificed to them as though Theseus 
himself had been come back and alive. These' 
remains were interred in the middle of the city 
near the Gymnasium, and his tomb became a 
sandtuary for servants, and those of mean con¬ 
dition, who fied the persecution of such as 
were in power; for Theseus, whilst alive, was 
a protestor of the distressed, and never refused 
the petitions of the afllidled. The chief and 
most solemn sacrifice which they celebrated 
to him was on the 8th of Pyancpsion, (our 
November) on which day he returned with the 
Athenian youths from Crete. Besides this, 
they sacrificed on the 8th of every month, ci¬ 
ther because he returned from Troezcn the 8th 
of Ilecatombcon, (our July) as Diodorus, the 
geographer writes; or else, from supposing 
that day most acceptable, he having been re¬ 
puted the son of Neptune, to whom the 8th 
of the month was sacred, as the number eight, 
being the first cycle of an even number, and 
the double of the first square, apparently being 
an emblem of the immoveable power of this 
god, who, from that attribute, had the names 


♦ « 

of The Establisher and Supporter of the 
Earth. 

THESIDES, a patronymic of the children of 
Theseus, and of Hippolytus in particular. 

THESMOPHORIA, a Grecian festival in ho¬ 
nour of Ceres, surnamed T hesmophoros, the 
law-giver , that goddess being supposed the 
first who taught mankind the use of laws. 
The institution of this festival is variously 
reported, some attributing it to Triptolemus, 
some to Orpheus, and others to the Danaides, 
daughters of Danaus. It was celebrated in 
many of the Grecian cities ; by the Spartans 
and Milesians, among whom the solemnity 
lasted three days ; by the Dry means in Pho- 
cis; the Thebans in Boeotia, and the Me- 
garians; by the Syracusians, who are charged 
with the infamous practice of carrying in pro¬ 
cession at the time of the solemnity, a re¬ 
presentation of the female pudenda ; by the 
Eretrians in Euboea, who had a custom at 
this festival of roasting their meat by the heat 
of the sun ; and the Delians who baked loaves of 
a large size, which they ushered in with great 
solemnity. But the Athenians observed the 
festival with the greatest show of devotion : 
the worshippers were only women, and those 
free-born, (whose husbands defrayed the char¬ 
ges of the solemnity) it being unlawful for 
any of servile condition to be present. These 
women were assisted by a priest called Ste- 
. phanaphoros, because his head was adorned 
with a crown whilst he executed his office, as 
also by certain virgins who were straitly con¬ 
fined, kept under severe discipline, and main¬ 
tained at the public charge in a place called 
Thcsmophorion. The women were clad in 
white garments, to denote their spotless in¬ 
nocence, and were obliged to the strictest 
chastity for three or five days preceding, as 
well as during the whole time of the solem¬ 
nity, which lasted four days, the better to 
preserve which, they strewed their beds with 
such herbs as wore thought to destroy all incli¬ 
nation to sexual pleasures, such as agnus-castus, 
flea-bane, and vine branches, which last were 
used by.the Milesian women. It was held un¬ 
lawful to cat the kernels of pomegranates, or 
to wear garlands, every thing being con. 
dmilled with the greatest appearance of serious- 
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ness and gravity, and nothing tolerated that 
bore the least shew of wantonness, or immodesty, 
or even mirth or jollity, the custom of jesting 
upon one another excepted, which was always 
permitted, in memory of Iambe, who by a 
well-timed taunt, extorted a smile from Ceres 
when she was pensive. Three days were spent 
in making'preparations for the festival upon 
the 11th of Pyanepsion, the women car¬ 
rying books upon their heads, wherein the 
law's were contained, and in memory of Ceres 
having invented them, went to Eleusis, where 
the solemnity was holden, whence this day 
was called the ascent: upon the 14th the festi¬ 
val began, and lasted till the 17th : upon the 
16th they kept a fast, sitting upon the ground 
in token of humiliation. It was usual at this 
solemnity to pray to Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto, 
and Calligenia, which Calligenia some pretend 
to have been the nurse of Ceres, others her 
priestess, others her waiting-maid, whilst 
some suppose her the goddess under a differ¬ 
ent name. This custom of praying was 
omitted by the Eretrians alone of all the Gre¬ 
cians.--There was likewise a mysterious 

sacrifice, from which the men were excluded 
and banished, because in a dangerous war the 
prayers of the women were so prevalent with 
the gods, that their enemies were defeated; put 
to flight, and pursued as far as to Chalcis. 
Another sacrifice was offered as an -expi¬ 
ation of any irregularities that might have 
happened during this solemnity. During the 
festival all prisoners for smaller faults were 
released, and upon the third day all courts 
of justice were shut. 

THESMOPHOROS, or the Legislatress, a title 
of Ceres, either because she was the inven tress 
of laws, or because husbandry, first introduced 
by her, taught the use of land-marks, and the 
value of ground, the source of all property 
and law. 

THESPIADAE, the sons of the Thespiades. 

THESPIADES, a name common to the Muses, 
from Thespia, a town in Bocotia. 

THESPIS, a poet of Attica, and the reputed in¬ 
ventor of Tragedy, whose exhibitions made in 
a cart, were very imperfedt and gross. 

THESPIUS. See Thcstiadae . 

THESPROTUS, son of Lycaon king of Arcadia, 


THESSALUS, son of Hercules and Chaleiope 
daughter of the king of Coos, whom with his 
sons the Hero put to death for their injustice 
and cruelty. Thessalus gave his name to 
Thessaly. 

THESSALUS. See Antiphus. 

THESTIADAE, the fifty daughters of Thes- 
tius, who are said to have become pregnant 
by Hercules in one night. Bayle asks, how 
it could be that Hercules, who was only a 
hero, should have exhibited such proofs of his 
prowess in the space of a night, whilst his own 
father, the chief of the gods, took three nights 
to beget him. Some authors speak of these 
females as the daughters of Teuthras. 

THESTIADES, sons of Thesti us, Agenor, 
Toxeusand Plexippus, and brothers of Al¬ 
thaea, were slain by their nephew Meleager. 

THESTIUS, father of the Thestiadae. 

THESTI US, son of Parthaon, was father of 
Althaea, mother of Meleager, and of the Thes- 
tiades, Agenor, Toxeus and Plexippus. 

THESTOR, son 'of Apollo by Aglaia. 

Also, a Trojan chief slain by Patroclus in the 
Iliad. 

THETIS, daughter of Nereus and Doris, the 
children of Ocean us and Tethys. Some his¬ 
torians make Thetis daughter of Lycomedes 
king of Scyros. Thetis was a sea-nymph, and 
excelled all others in beauty. Jupiter fell in 
love with, and resolved to espouse her, but 
being informed by the Destinies, by Prome¬ 
theus, or, according to Ovid, by Proteu3, that 
she would bring forth a son who would be 
greater than his father, Jupiter desisted, and 
resigned her to Peleus. To their nuptials all 
the gods and goddesses being invited except 
the divinity of Discord, she, in revenge of 
this contempt, threw a golden apple into the 
assembly, with this inscription. Let it be given 
to the fairest, Juno, Pallas, and Venus, dis¬ 
puted for this prize of beauty, and the deci¬ 
sion being left to Paris, he adjudged it to 
Venus. From the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis sprung Achilles.—" I have a draw¬ 
ing of Thetis,” says Mr. Spence, “ which 
you would not take to be a sea-deity at first 
sight, she having a helmet in one hand, and a 
coat of mail in the other. It is copied from a 
medal, on which she is called the mother o 
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Achilles ; and so, no doubt, is carrying him 
the , arms she promised him. It is therefore 
too, I suppose, that she is in a long vest, 
contrary to the custom of the sea-dei¬ 
ties, who are usually naked: but the artist 
has taken care not quite to conceal her feet, 
the beauty of which are so perpetually men¬ 
tioned by Homer, and not forgot by Ovid .— 
Thetis is one of the Sea-nymphs of the fourth 
class, one of those whom the poets call Neptu- 
nines, as descendentsof Neptune; it was there¬ 
fore the greater honour for Peleus to obtain 
her in marriage. Peleus was one of the heroes 
who accompanied Jason in the Argo, supposed 
to be the first ship that ever ventured on the 
sea, in that famous expedition for the Golden 
Fleece. So great a novelty as a vast hollow of 
wood with several men in it floating over the 
surface of the water, called all the sea-nymphs 
immediately from their lowest habitations to 
gaze upon it: Thetis was among the spe&ators 
of so strange a sight. All these ladies of the 
water, as our ladies on land are generally apt 
to be, were extremely charmed at the novelty 
of the sight,' and the hardiness of their enter¬ 
prise : they looked on these heroes with ad¬ 
miration, and from admiration they were ea- 

, sily led to love. Thetis fixed her chief regard 
on Peleus, and it is therefore with a great deal 
of propriety that Valerius Flaccus names her, 
in particular, as one that hastened to the as¬ 
sistance of the ship, when first it was in dan¬ 
ger of being lost. Catullus tells all the story 
of the marriage of Thetis to Peleus very much 
at large ; and Valerius Flaccus gives us a short 
picture of her when going to be married, and 
of the marriage-feast, which was honoured 
with the presence of all the chief deities of 
the sea : he says she went on a dolphin, with 
a veil over her face, as the brides usually had 
of old, but not with that melancholy face which 
the brides of those days used to alfedt to the 
greatest excess: he seats Peleus at the feast 
among the gods of the sea, and near him is his 
friend Chiron, to celebrate their nuptials with 
his lyre.” 

TIIE V A TI-I AT. See Sommonacadom. 

THEUTIS, an Arcadian prince, who going to 
the Trojan war, had a dispute with Agamem¬ 
non at Aulis. Minerva interposed to appease 


them, but was audaciously struck by Theutis 
for interfering. He thence returned home, 
and soon after died, in consequence of being 
shewn by the goddess the gash he had made in 
her thigh. 

THIA, the mother by Hyperion of the Sun, Moon, 
and Dawn. 

THIODAMAS, or TPIEODAMAS, the father 
of Hylas. 

THIRD JUPITER. Pluto was so called. 

THISBE. See Py ramus* 

THISOA, a nymph, and one of the three who 
fostered Jupiter in Arcadia. 

THO AS, king of Taurica: Orestes slew him, and 
took from him his sister Iphigenia, who was 
priestess of Diana Taurica. Set Orestes* 

THOAS, king of Lemnos. Sir Isaac Newton, 
who confounds this Thoas with Vulcan, hath 
explained the fable of his fall from heaven very 
ingeniously. Thoas,” says he in his Chro¬ 
nology, “ wedded Calicopis, the same Venus 
who was reckoned the mother of Aeneas, and 
daughter of Othreus, king of Phrygia. Thoas 
got the name of Cinyras from his dexterity in 
playing upon the lyre, which gave a handle to 
say, that he had been beloved by Apollo or 
Orus. Bacchus falling in love with the wife of 
Thoas, was surprised in an intrigue with her, 
but he found a way to appease the husband, by 
making him drink wine, and made up the af¬ 
fair by creating lhim king of liyblos and Cy¬ 
prus ; after which he passed the Hellespont 
with his arms, and conquered Thrace. It is 
to all these events,” continues Sir Isaac, 
“ that the poets allude, in feigning that Vul¬ 
can fell from heaven into the island of Lem¬ 
nos, and that Bacchus, after having pacified 
his wrath by making him- drink wine, got 
him to be recalled to heaven. He fell from 
the heaven of the gods of Crete, when he de¬ 
parted from Crete to Lemnos to forge metals; 
W was re instated in heaven when Bacchus 
made him king of By bios and Cyprus ; for 
the courts of the princes of those times, in 
imitation of that of Jupiter, were looked upon 
as heaven.” Thoas reigned to a great age, 
lived in the time of the Trojan war, and was 
immensely rich. 

THOAS, son of Andracmon and Gorge, led the 
Actolians against Troy in forty Vessels. Vir. 
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gil represents him as one of the hex’oes inclosed 
in. the Trojan horse. 

Of this name also was a Trojan, slain in the 
Iliad by Menelaus. 

Also one of the leaders under Aeneus killed by 
Halaesus : 

A son of Jason and Hipsipyle : 

Likewise a son of Ornytion and grandson of 
Sisyphus: 

And, the father of Adonis and Myrrha. j 

THOE, one of the Nereids :- 

One of the Amazons, and one of the steeds of 

Admetus. 

THOON, one of the Giants who warred against 
Jupiter, killed by the Parcae, or Fates. 

THOON, son of Phaenops and brother of Xan- 
thus, both slain by Diomedes. 

THOOSA, daughter of Phorcus or Phorcys, by his 
sister Ceto. By Thoosa Neptune had the Cy¬ 
clops Polyphemus. 

THOR, an idol of the ancient Saxons, worshipped 
at present by the idolatrous Laplanders. Plis 
image is made of birch wood, being a rough 
mis-shapen trunk, the top whereof has some 
resemblance of a man’s head, in which is dri¬ 
ven a large nail, with a flint stone fastened to 
it, that he may make himself a fire whenever 
he sees convenient.. He carries a large ham¬ 
mer, (the handle of which passes through his 
body.) This serves as the instrument with 
which he punishes the impious race of man. 
This idol is raised upon a kind of table, which 
is erected about a bow-shot from their houses, 
and serves in the capacity of an altar. To give 
it the air of a temple, it is surrounded with 
pines and birch-trees. The sacrifices of the 
Laplanders are usually rein-deer, and some¬ 
times lambs, dogs, rats, and hens. Thor in 
the Swedish language, signifies thunder, whence 
this deity is supposed to be the same as the 
Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans. 

THOTH, the Egyptian name of Mercury. 

THOUS, a Trojan chieftain. 

Also the appellation of one of the dogs of Ac- 
teon. 

THRACIA, daughter of Oceanus and Parthe- 
nope. Some say she gave her name to Thrace. 
See Tbrctx, 

THRACE, daughter of Titan. 

THRAS1US, a Paeonian leader slain by Achilles. 


THRASYMEDES, one-of the sons of Nestor. 
Also a Lycian chieftain slain by Patroclus. 

THR AX, son of Mars and Nerione. Either from 
him, or from Thracia, daughter of Oceanus 
and Parthenope, the country called Thrace re¬ 
ceived its name. 

THRESIPPAS, the son of Hercules by p a , 
nope. 

THRIAMBUS, one of the appellatives of Bac¬ 
chus. 

0 

% 

THRIO, a Grecian festival in honour of Apollo. 
The name seems to have been derived from 
Apollo’s three nurses, who were called 
Thriae. 

THUISTO, one of the divinities of the ancient 
Germans. S eeTuisto?i. 

THUR1US, a name of Mars, denoting his im¬ 
petuosity in battle. 

THY A, daughter of the river god Cephisus. 
THYADES, nymphs and priestesses of Bacchus. 
See Maenades. 

THYAS. See Thoas , king of Taurica. 
THYESTES, son of Pelops and Hippodamia, 
and brother of Atreus. See At reus. 

THYIA, a Grecian festival in honour of Bac¬ 
chus, observed by the Eieans, in a place dis¬ 
tant about eight stadia from Elis, where it was 
confidently reported that the god himself was 
present in person, the ground of which story 
was as follows: There was a certain chapel 
into which the priests conveyed three empty 
vessels, in presence of the whole assembly, 
which consisted as well of foreigners as na¬ 
tives ; this done, they retired, and the doors 
being shut, themselves, with as many others 
as pleased, sealed them with their own signets: 
on the morrow the company returned, and 
after every man had looked upon his own 
seal, and seen that it was unbroken, the 
doors being opened, the vessels were found 
full of wine. 

THYLLA, a Grecian festival in honour of 
Venus, mentioned by Hesycliius, but without 
particulars. 

TPIYMBER, or TI-IYMBRUS, son of Daucius, 
and brother of Larides, both killed by Pallas, 
the son of Evander. 

THYMBRAEUS, a Trojan chief, killed by 
Ulysses ; and a leader in the Aencid who killed 
Osiris, 
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THYMBRIS, a favourite of Jupiter, and reputed 
mother of Pan. 

THYMOETIS, said to have been the son of Lao- 
medon, who, to revenge himself on Priam, for 
having put to death both his wife and son, per¬ 
suaded the Trojans to receive the wooden horse. 

Of this name also was a chief in the Aeneid, who 
was slain by Turnus. 

THYMOETIS. See Apaturia . 

THYNNAIA, a Grecian festival, so called from 
©uw/or, a tunny fish, which fishermen offered to 
Neptune after a plentiful draught. 

THYONE, the appellative of Semele, after she 
had been rendered immortal. 

THYONEUS, name of Bacchus, from Thyo his 
nurse, and also from his mother Semele, who 

was sometimes called Thyo.-Also, the name 

of one of Bacchus’s sons by Ariadne. This son 
was transformed into a huntsman by Bacchus, 
as he fled from the shepherds, who pursued 
him for stealing an ox, which ox was also chang¬ 
ed by the god into a stag. 

THYOTES, apriestoftheCabiri, in Sarnothracia. 

THYREUS, son of Oeneus, king of Calydon 
and of Lycaon, king of Arcadia. 

THYRSUS, the sceptre which the ancient poets 
put into the hand of Bacchus, and wherewith 
they furnish theMaenades in their Bacchanalia. 
The Thyrsus was originally a lance or spear 
wrapped up in vine leaves, wherewith Bacchus 
is said to have armed himself and his soldiers 
in his Indian wars, to amuse and deceive the un¬ 
practised Indians, and make them suspect no hos¬ 
tilities; hcnceitwasafterward borncin thefeasts 
and sacrifices of that god ; and as the Satyrs, 
who were the soldiers of Bacchus, were suppos¬ 
ed to have fought with it, it became a custom 
to represent them bearing it. 

TIASA, daughter of the river god Eurotas. 

TIBER, TIBERINUS, a river-deity: in the 
statues of him lie is exhibited in a reclined 
posture, and leaning on his urn. ff Just by the 
figure of the god,” says Mr. Spcncc, “ lay the 

wolf and twin founders ol Rome: the creature 

* 

seemed to have lost all the savageness of her 
nature, and in particular was drawing in one 
of her feet, that it might not hurt one of the 
infants who was stretching out its little leg 
towards it: her head, too, was turned with an 
air of regarding them, ns they lay smiling and 

Vol. II. 


playing together about the feet. The god 
himself was crowned with fruits and flowers, 
of a large size, and with a venerable look, as 
lord of all the rivers of the province, through 
which he leads his waters to the sea. In this 
reclined posture is the figure of Old Father 
Tiber, as the Roman poets so often call him, 
and which, in their language, signified the 
same as Tiber the majestic, or Tiber the go¬ 
vernor of many rivers, does in ours. His coun¬ 
tenance shews dignity and command. He was 
sometimes represented, too, with horns, which 
were of old a known emblem of power, and 
might signify, that he presided over several 
streams. If the paintings of the ancients re¬ 
mained to us in as great numbers as one could 
wish for in enquiries of this kind, we should 
have several other lights as to this river deity, 
who was so much celebrated, and so highly 
worshipped among the Romans: their poets, 
indeed, tell us the colour of his skin, of his 
beard, and of his robes, which is every thing 
almost that is necessary towards drawing a 
picture of him ; but then the Latin names for 
colours are very doubtful, and very ill under¬ 
stood at present, whereas a painting would be 
clear and indisputable. We meet with several 
descriptions of him in the poets too, on parti¬ 
cular occasions, as when amazed at sonic ex¬ 
traordinary incident, or when under a deep 
and uncommon concern, which are picturesque 
enough to have been drawn originally perhaps 
from some paintings which arc now lost; but 
this is a misfortune which l have often lament¬ 
ed.” Tacitus gives us a little piece of history, 
which shews the great respcCt the old Romans 
paid to this divinity. On some frequent inun¬ 
dations of the Tiber, it was proposed in the 
Roman Senate, whether they might not divert 
the course of some oi' the lesser rivers that fell 
into it: the deputies of the Florentines, Inte- 
ramnates, Reatini, and others, were heard 
against the question, who brought their devo¬ 
tions, and the majesty of the Tiber in parti¬ 
cular, as an argument on thpir side. 

T1BURTUS, according to Pliny, son of Amphi- 
araus and Eriphyle. 

Tl-CXN, an idol of the Chinese, considered as 
the supreme director of their treasures, and 
dispenser of their riches. He is elevated on a 

O o 
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very high altar, having a crown on his head, TIPHYSA, a daughter of Thesfius. 
and a sceptre in his hand, and being wholly TIRESIAS, one of the most celebrated sooth- 
gilt from head to foot. Eight ministers, gilt sayers of antiquity, was son of Everes and the 
like himself, attend on him as assistants. On nymph Chariclo, and derived his original from 


the walls of his temple are delineated the tor¬ 
ments of hell, with the several punishments 
of the damned, and over them an inscription 
to this effedl: ** He who shall humble himself, 

and recite his prayers a thousand times before 
this idol, shall be delivered from these tor¬ 
ments.” 

* 

TIEDBAIK, a monstrous idol of the Japanese; 
it is covered with gold and precious stones, 
and has the head of a wild boar, decked with a 
golden crown, and set round with gems : to 
complete its monstrous figure, it has four 
hands, one holding a sceptre, another a ring, 
the third the head of a dragon, and the fourth 
a flower. 

TIEN-SU, an idol of the Tonquinese: he was a 

Chinese bv birth, and in his life-time a most 

* * 

excellent mechanic, on which account he was 
deified after his death, and supposed to preside 
over the liberal arts. When a parent is deter¬ 
mined to put his son out to any trade or pro¬ 
fession, he offers sacrifice to Tien-Su, to pre¬ 
vail on him to take the lad under his prote<5tion, 
and to make him an excellent workman. The 
Tonquinese pay their adoration to Tien-Su be¬ 
fore they make any contracts, or undertake any I 
business of moment. 

TIERMES. See Baba. 

TIGASIS, a son of Hercules. 

TIGRIS, a river-god. See Euphrates. 

TIMANDRA. See Aegypius. 

TIME. See Janus , Saturn . 

TIMOLUS. S eeTmolus. 

TIPHYS, the Boeotian, was pilot of the ship Ar¬ 
go, during part of the expedition of the Argo¬ 
nauts to Colchis. He died at the same time 
with Idmon, during the stay of the Argonauts 
with Lycos, king of the Mariandyni ; accord¬ 
ing to the second Argomiutic of Apollonius. 
The Argonauts Were greatly dcjc&cd at the 
loss of their priest and pilot, particularly of 
the latter, which place was supplied by An- 
caeus, son of Neptune, he being delegated to 
the helm, though Erginus, Euphcmus, and 
Nauplius, his brothers, contended for that ho¬ 
nour. I 


Udaeus, one of those who sprung from the 
serpents’ teeth sown by Cadmus. He was 
blind, and several causes were assigned for it. 
Some say that the gods, not thinking it proper 
that he should reveal to mortals what they 
desired to conceal from them, deprived him 
of sight. Pherecydes aTscribes it to the re¬ 
sentment of Minerva ; for this goddess was so 
exasperated at Tiresias for chancing to have 
seen her naked, whilst she was bathing in the 
fountain Hippocrene with Chariclo, that she 
deprived him of sight The goddess being 
importunately solicited by Chariclo her favour¬ 
ite, mother of Tiresias, to restore him, Mi¬ 
nerva, either unable or unwilling to grant 
that favour, resolved however to make him 
some sort of amends, and therefore perfected 
his hearing to such a degree, as that he became 
• capable of understanding the language of 
birds : she also gave him a staff, with which 
he could guide himself as safely as if he had 
sden. Hesiod and Ovid, however, relate this 
story differently ; they say that Tiresias meet¬ 
ing two serpents in copulation on Mount Cyl- 
lenius, struck them with his staff; and imme¬ 
diately was changed to a woman ; that at the 
end of a certain period, (Ovid alone specifies 
the time to be seven years) lie met with the 
serpents in the same adt, and resumed the 
form and sex of a man. As Tiresias had 
therefore experienced the sensations of both 
sexes, and as a dispute had arisen between 
Jupiter and Juno upon the question. Whether 
the female or male have more pleasure from 
the sexual commerce, he was appointed the 
judge to decide. Jupiter affirmed the su¬ 
periority to be in favour of the female, which 
Juno as strenuously denied. Tiresias, however, 
declared against the goddess ; and it is said, 
that in order to give the greater authority to 
his decision, he took into his hand the balance 
with which Justice is painted, then conaider- 
ing as a sum total the pleasure in question, 
divided it, and assigned to each their propor¬ 
tion ; pronouncing, that nine parts out of ten be¬ 
long to the female, and one to the male. Juno 
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was so provoked at this decision, that she de¬ 
prived Tiresias of his sight; but he had a- 
mends made him by the gifts of prophecy and 
longevity which he received from Jupiter. 
Hyginus, Phlegyon, and some others relate that 
Jupiter made amends to Tiresias for the loss 
of his sight, by granting him, with the know¬ 
ledge of futurity, a life seven times longer 
than that of others, scptem aetates , which some 
translate seven centuries. Agatharcides men¬ 
tions only five ages, Lucian six ; but accord¬ 
ing to Tzetzes there were some who repre¬ 
sented Tiresias as having lived eleven ages of 
man. Tiresias gained great reputation by 
his skill in soothsaying; and, if we believe 
Homer, was indeed the only sage in hell ; yet 
this gift did not hinder him from being igno¬ 
rant that the water of the fountain Telphusa 
would prove fatal to him ; for having betaken 
himself to flight, with his countrymen, at the 
time of the second Theban war, he drank of 
that water, and died. We have given in its 
proper place the history of Manto, the worthy 
daughter of this great-soothsayer, to whom she 
served as guide, and, as he was blind, ac¬ 
quainted him with the phaenomena of fire, 
smoke.. &c. Tiresias is said to have had an¬ 
other daughter named Historides, who, by 
an ingenious artifice, deceived the goddess 
Lucina, and was the cause that Alcmena, mo¬ 
ther of Hercules, whose labour had been long 
protracted by that goddess, was happily deli¬ 
vered. Tiresias was the inventor of Auspices: 
he applied himself to all sorts of predictions, 
pyromancy, capnomancy, necromancy, &c. 
This last, which consisits fh calling up the 
dead, pleased him more than the rest : in 
this capacity he aCted very imperiously, not 
permitting the ghosts to be tardy in appear¬ 
ing. Statius hath introduced him venting re¬ 
proaches and menaces ; his words arc, “ And 
here Tiresias, upon the ghosts not yet ap¬ 
proaching, says, I call the gods, to whom we 
have consecrated this fire, to witness that I 
cannot bear this delay. Am I considered as 
a superannuated priest ? and will you come if 
i Thessalian sorceress shall command you in 
wrathful verse? shall hell itself tremble as 
often as Colchis armed with Scythian drugs 
shall perform the rites ? and arc wc less to 


be revered? do not I warn you, despise my 
declining years and blindness, for we have 
it in our power to be severe against you, and 
know whatever is capable of striking you with 
terror.” Lucian observes, that Tiresias taught 
the planets to assume a diversity both of in¬ 
fluence and sex. Tiresias was honoured as a 
god at Orchomenes, where he had an oracle, 
which was famous for several ages, but was at 
last reduced to silence after a plague had de¬ 
populated that city: perhaps the dire&ors 
of the oracle were all destroyed by the con¬ 
tagion : perhaps it was thought that a deity 
who suffered the inhabitants of Orchomenes 
to perish by the plague was no longer capable 
of foreseeing the future. 

TISIPHONE, one of the Furies, so called from 
tktk> vengeance , and <poj/oj, murder, because she- 
delighted in bloodshed. “ The vipers about 
the head of Tisiphone,” says Mr Spence, 
** are represented two different ways by the 
poets, sometimes as loose serpents intermixed 
with her hair, and sometimes as serpents 
growing from her head instead of hair. As 
she is one of the chief of all the infernal 
executioners, the poets describe her robe ei¬ 
ther dropping with fresh blood, or stiff with 
human gore ; this is fastened round her with • 
a serpent instead of a girdle, as she has some¬ 
times vipers twisted round her arms instead 
of bracelets. They give her sometimes a torch 
in her hand fresh from the torture, and still 
wet with .blood ; sometimes a torch in 
one hand, and a serpent in ,thc other : 
and sometimes serpents in both. Sometimes 
you see her shaking her horrid head of hair, 
to rouse up all the vipers about it; at others 
running on impetuously, with the air of a 
Bacchanal, to excite men to deeds of blood 
and fury: here urging on the torments of 
the condemned, and there whirling her torch, 
and exulting in the mischiefs she lias done. 

1 shall mention but one description more in 
relation to Ti si phone ; it is in a story, perhaps, 
half Greek and half Egyptian, which is pre¬ 
served to us by Valerius FJaccus. Io, (as that 
poet says) after the death of Argus, was re¬ 
stored to her human shape by Jupiter. In the 
height of her joy for the recovery of all her 
former beauties, as she went along exulting 


O.o 2 
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and triumphing in her mind, she was met on 
a sudden by Tisiphone, who was sent by Juno 
to renew her sufferings, Io was so astonished 
at the sight of this Fury, that she turned into 
a cow again, but a much less handsome one, 
it seems, than she had been before. In this 
her second state of brutality, she wandered for 
some time unhappy, and unknown to her 
friends, even on the banks of Inachus ; she 
therefore left those parts, which only increased 
her affliftion, and betook herself towards the 
.sea-coast; where, as she was one day moving 
along, full of melancholy thoughts, and not 
minding where she trod, she made a false step, 
and fell into the sea ; the sea received her safe, 
and carried her for Egypt. Tisiphone, who 
was constantly watching all her motions, on 
seeing her make towards Egypt, flew over 
the sea, and got before her to Memphis, where 
she stood on the shore to prevent her landing. 
On lo’s approach toward the shore, the deity of 
the Nile saw and pitied her distress, and hast¬ 
ened to her assistance. He engaged the Fury, 
and drove her back to hell. Io, thus deliver¬ 
ed from her tormentor, landed at last on the 
Egyptian coast, where by the will of Jove she 
was made one of the principal divinities of 
that country. This engagement between Ni- 
2us and Tisiphone I should be glad to meet 
with in any old painting or relievo, the sub- 
j e6i being as great a one for either, as the 
story is uncommon. Flaccus says, that the 
Fury’s torches lay scattered in one place, and 
her avenging scourge in another ; that several 
of her vipers were torn from her head, and that 
she herself was pressed down into the sand-hank 

on the sea-shore, whence she sunk to hell de- 

% 

feated and wounded, and calling in vain on 
the infernal deities for assistance. This, you 
will say is a very ridiculous legend 1 Heaven 
knows what mysterious traditions may be 
wrapped up under it; but it was certainly a 
very remarkable story in the earlier ages of 
the world, for as Flaccus assures us, it was 
from this very affair that those seas acquired 
one of their most celebrated names of old, the 
Thracian Bosphorus or Bosporus, and which 
it is still known by to this v<?ry day.” 
This unrelenting Fury *jwas yet suscep¬ 
tible of the passion of love, an instance 


of which will be found under the article 
thaeren . 



TISIPHONE, daughter of Alcmeon and th Q 
prophetess Man to, and sister of Am phi loch us. 
These two children, Alcmeon sent to Creon 
king of Corinth, to be educated by him. Ti: 
si phone, being a perfect beauty, Creon’s wife, 
fearing lest her husband should fall in love 
with her, caused her to be sold, and Alcmeon 
himself without knowing her, bought her. 
A poll odor us, from whom this article is ex- 
trafted, does not tell us how Tisiphone came 
to be known ; but this served, no doubt, to uu 
ravel the plot in the drama of Euripides. 

TITAEA, or TERRA, was the wife of Coelus, 

s 

. whom the Greeks called Uranus. Hesiod-says, 
that Uranus was born of Gaia, the same as 
Terra, who brought forth Uranus, or the Starry 
Firmament, equal in extent to herself, that she 
might every wa be covered and surrounded 
by it, and that it might be a firm and stable 
mansion for the gods. She then was delivered 
of Ourea, or the Mountains, to be habitations 
for the divine nymphs, who delight in the 
woods ; and, lastly, she became parent to Pe- 
lagus, or the Raging Sea; and all without com¬ 
merce with a male. Afterward, however, she 
proceeded to a nuptial union with Uranus, 
whence a numerous offspring arose, among 
whom were Titan, Crius, Hyperion, lapetus, 
Theia, Rhea, or Vesta, Theme, Mnemosyne, 
Phaebe, Tethys, Saturn, Brontes, Steropes. 
Argcs, Cottus, Briareus, Gyges, and others, 
to the number in all of eighteen. But, not¬ 
withstanding the ties of the conjugal state, 
Titaea did not confine herself to Coelus; for 
she had the giant Typliocus by Tartarus. Nor 
was her attachment in other respedls strong 
toward her husband, for she caused her son 
Saturn to take up arms against his father, and 
persuaded the Titans to join him, under pre¬ 
text that he had fettered the Cyclops, and 
thrown them into prison. Titaea was esteem¬ 
ed for her wisdom and goodness; and there¬ 
fore, after her death, was reputed a goddess, 
and denominated Terra. She is generally de¬ 
scribed as having her head crowned with towers 
and cities, whilst flowers, trees, fruits, and 


animals, arc dispersed about her: 
pie was round,-and her own image. 
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places, orbicular, though she is said by some 
authors not to have been represented by any 
kind of figure. She is called Vesta, from vi 
stando, that is, supporting herself, standing by 
tier own power, and remaining immoveable in 
the centre of the universe. Hence Plato ob¬ 
serves, that when the great leader Jupiter 
drives his chariot swiftly in the heavens, he 
marches first, as disposing and taking care of 
all things, a vast host of gods and demons 
then follow, distributed into twelve parties, 
but that Vesta alone remains in the mansion 
of the gods.” She was the mother of Saturn, 
that is. Time, because she lay hid in the con¬ 
fused mass of the world, when time itself had 
no existence. She presided over all repasts, 
feasts, and banquets ; to her the first fruits 
were offered, and in all solemn sacrifices ob¬ 
lations were made, both at the beginning and 
finishing of the ceremonies: as from her pro¬ 
ceeded all things both for .the necessities of 
men and the honour of the gods. Flowers and 
bread-corn were her proper offerings. 

TITAN* son of Coelusand Titaea, or Terra, and 
eldest brother of Saturn, suffered the latter to 
enjoy the crown, on condition, that he should 
bring up none of his male issue, by which means 
the kingdom would at lengtlxevert to the right 
line of the Titans ; but Titan discovering that 
three of Saturn’s sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto, were preserved by the address and stra¬ 
tagems of Ops, Rhea, or Vesta, his wife, and 
his own children thereby deprived of their 
hopes of succession ; he, with the assistance 
of the Titans, made war upon Saturn, defeated 
him, and kept him and his wife prisoners, till 
Jupiter coming of age, defeated them, and 
emancipated his parents from their thraldom. 

TITAN 1 A, a Grecian solemnity in memory of 
the Titans. 

TITANIDES, the daughter of'Coelus and Ter¬ 
ra. Amongst whom were Tethys, Themis, 
Dione, Mnemosyne, Thea, Ops, Cybelc, Ves¬ 
ta, Phoebe, and Rhea. 

TITANS, the sons of Uranus or Coelus, and of 
Titaea, Vesta, or Terra, that is of Heaven 
and Earth, according to Apollodorus, or, 
which comes to the same thing, of Aether and 
TelRis, according to Hyginus. Apollodorus 
reckons five Titans, Occanus, Coeus, Hype- 
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rion; Crius, and Iapetus, all elder brothers . 
of Saturn ; • Hyginus reckons six, all, except 
Hyperion, different from the former, Briareus 
Gygcs, Steropes, Atlas, Hyperion, and Cottus; 
but he seems to include the hundred-handed 
Giants, in the number, which Apollodorus 
and the generality of mythologists distinguish 
from the Titans. The tradition is, that 
Coelus, by his wife Titaea, Vesta, or Terra, 
had Briareus, Gyges, and Cottus, with the 
htmd red -handed Giants, whom he had chain¬ 
ed up in Tartarus ; and that Titaea their mo¬ 
ther, resenting this treatment, raised the Ti 
tans against their father her husband, in con¬ 
sequence of which, all, except Oceanus,made war 
upon Coelus, dethroned him,and set up Saturn in 
his place. Saturn, it seems, was unpropitious 
to them, as his father before him had been, and 
still kept the Giants in prison ; upon which 
Jupiter, revolting against Saturn, served him 
as he had done Coelus, and rescued the three 
Giants,who afterwards proved of greatservice to 
him in his conflidt with the Titans. This war 
lasted ten years; but at length the Titans 
being vanquished, Jupiter remained in peace¬ 
ful possession of heaven, and his opponents 
were buried under vast mountains thrown on 
their heads. Hyginus gives another origin of 
the Titans ; he derives them from Titan, Sa¬ 
turn’s eldest brother by Coelus and . Titaea or 
Tcp, making them thus not the children, 
but grand-childrcn of Coelus and Terra ; and 
he adds, that Titan resigned his right or suc¬ 
cession to Saturn, in the manner as has been 
related in the article Titan, till the defeat and' 
imprisonment of Saturn by the Titans, and 
the subsequent delivery of that god by his son- 
Jupiter. Pczron, in his Antiquities of the Cel- 
tae, makes that people to, be the same with 
the Titans, and their princes the giants in 
scripture. Me adds, that the word Titan is 
pcrfe61Iy Celtic, and derives it from tit, earth, 
and den or ten, man ; and hence the Greeks also- 
called them yyiytum, q. (l. lerrigenae , Earth-born . 
The word Titan is also used by the poets 
for the sun, in which case it is likewise Celtic,, 
though from another root, being formed from 
ti, house or habitation, and tan, fire. Hcsy chius 
observes, that Titan is likewise used for a so 
clomitc: and adds, that it is one of the names 
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of Antichrist, but in this sense it must be 
written Teitan in* Greek, to contain the nu¬ 
meral letters of 666, which in the Apocalypse 
xii. 18. is the number of the beast. 

TITHENIDIA, a Spartan festival, in which 
the nurses conveyed the male infants commit¬ 
ted to their charge, to the temple of Diana 
Corythallia, which was at some distance from 
the city, being seated not far from that part 
of the river Tiassa which was near Cleta. 
Here' they offered young pigs in sacrifice, 
during which some of them danced, whilst 
others exposed themselves in antic and ridi¬ 
culous postures. They had likewise a public 
entertainment at this and some other times, 
which was called xoirif, the manner of which 
was thus : tents being erected near the temple, 
and beds furnished in them, covered with ta¬ 
pestry, all the guests, as well natives as fo¬ 
reigners, were invited to supper, where every 
man had his allotted portion, together with a 
small loaf of bread ; and in addition, each of 

s 

them received a piece of new cheese, part of 
the belly and tripes, and, instead of sweet¬ 
meats, figs, beans, and green vetches. 

T1THONOUS, was son of Laomedon king of 
Troy, by Rhea, daughter of Scamander. Being 
a prince of the most exadt symmetry and ac¬ 
complished endowments, he was beloved by 
Aurora, who bore to him Aemathion and 
Memnon. The goddess transported Titho- 
nous to Delos, thence to Ethiopia, and last in¬ 
to heaven, where she obtained for him from 
the Destinies or Fates the gift of immortality; 
but at the time she presented this petition, 
forgetting to include the article of youth which 

alone could render the present valuable, Ti- 
thonous soon grew old, and became so decre¬ 
pit, that he was under the necessity of being 
rocked like an infant to sleep in a cradle ; so 
that he wished rather to die, than undergo the 
perpetuated infirmities of old age. This bles¬ 
sing, how ever, Aurora being unable to procure, 
an end to his misery, she changed him to a 
grass-hopper; an inse<5t, which, by casting its 
skin, renews its youth, whilst its chirping re¬ 
tains the loquacity of age. Historians have 
related this story differently. They say that 
Tithonous was a great improver of astro¬ 
nomy, and used to be abroad before break of 


day to make his observations : and add, that 
his vigilance and temperance were rewarded 
with long life, but when the infirmities of old 
age came on at last, Aurora, by the help of 
oriental drugs, restored him to health and 
vigour. Thus have they done justice to the 
salubrity of the morning.—This prince is 
said to have reigned in Media, where he foun¬ 
ded the city of Susa on the river Choaspes, 
which became afterwards the seat of the Per¬ 
sian empire. 

TITYAS, priest of Cybele. s See CylUnus . 

TITYOS or TITYUS, was son of Jupiter and 
Elara, daughter of the river Orchomenius in 
Thessaly. When Jupiter perceived Elara preg¬ 
nant, being apprehensive of the jealous Juno, 
he hid the nymph in a cavern, where she 
brought forth Tityus ; and afterwards dying, 
(some say in labour) left his education to the 
Earth, who thereupon was called his mother, 
she having nourished him till he arrived at 
a prodigious stature. He resided in Panopoea, 
where he became formidable for rapine and 
cruelty, till Apollo killed him for offering 
violence to his mother Latona; though some 
say he was slain by Diana, for an attempt 
on her chastity ; whilst others maintain that 
he fell a vidtim to the arrows of Diana and 
Apollo. After this he was thrown into Tarta¬ 
rus, and chained down on his back, his bo¬ 
dy taking up such a compass, as to cover 
nine acres. In this posture two vultures con¬ 
tinually preyed upon his liver, which constant¬ 
ly grew with the wexing of the moon, that 
there might never be wanting matter for eter¬ 
nal punishment. There is a fine relievo of 
Tityus at the villa Borghese, in which he ap¬ 
pears extended on a rock, and the vulture 
plunging his beak through his side, in a 
manner corresponding to the description of 
Virgil. 

TLEOPTOLEMEIA, games celebrated at 
Rhodes in memory of Tleoptolemus, on the 
24th of the month Gorpiacus, wherein not 
men only, but boys were permitted to con¬ 
tend, and the vidlors were crowned with 
poplar. 

TLEOPTOLEMUS,son ofHercules byAstyoche, 
was king of the island of Rhodes, whence he 
came to the assistance of the Greeks against 
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Troy, but was slain by Sarpedon during the 
war of that city. His wife Polyxo succeeded 
him in the regency. See Polyxo . 

TMARUS, a chieftain mentioned in Virgil. 

TMOLUS, son of Proteus and the nymph To- 
rone, and brother of Telegonus. These bro¬ 
thers were celebrated wrestlers, and put all to 
death whom they conquered. Hercules en- 
countred and slew them, at which their fa¬ 
ther Proteus, who discarded them on account 


of their inhospitable temper, 
but little concern. 


it is said felt 


TMOLUS, or TIMOLUS, a mountain deity. 
Virgil speaks of Timolus in a manner that 
cannot be understood literally of a mountain, 
“ but is very proper, if taken personally. Ovid 
describes the same deity sitting as judge 
in the dispute between Pan and Apollo whe¬ 
ther the pipe or lyre were the most perfect 
instrument. Ovid says that on this occasion 
the god was crowned with oak only, having 
taken . away the other branches which sur¬ 
rounded his head. “ I have never seen any 
whole figure of Timolus,” says Mr. Spence, 
“ but his head is on the reverse of a Greek 

he is there crowned with 


medal ; ne is 
branches, which 
character which 


well 


vine- 
with the 


77 


agree very 

Virgil and others give of 
the mountain he presides over. 

TOLUMNUS, an augur in the camp of 
Turn us. 

TOMURAE or TORMURI. See Oracle ojJu¬ 
piter at Dodoua. 

TON A NS, a name of Jupiter. See Fulgens . 

TONAEA, a Grecian solemnity, the institu¬ 
tion and manner of which is described in 

# 

Athenacus, who tells us that it was observ¬ 
ed at Samos. The chief ceremony consisted 
in carrying Juno’s image to the sea-shorc, 
where,after offering cakes to it, it was return¬ 
ed again to its former place. This was done 
in memory of its having been stolen by the 
Tyrrhenians, and (when their ships were 
stayed in the haven by an invisible force, 
which hindered them from making away) ex¬ 
posed upon the shore. The name of this festi¬ 
val is derived from the circumstance of the 
Image’s being fast-bound by those who first 
found it, because they imagined k was going 
to leave them. 


TONITRUALIS, the Thunderer ,, an epithet of 
Jupiter. 

TORANG A, an idol of the Japanese. He was 
formerly a king of Japan, and was possessed 
of the empire soon' after its first establish¬ 
ment. He had delivered the country from 
a tyrant who, with eight kings, his allies 
and confederates, laid the empire waste ; for 
this reason Toranga is represented with eight 
arms, and in each hand seme weapon of de¬ 
fence. Toranga defeated them with a hat¬ 
chet only, and during the combat trod un¬ 
der foot a monstrous and formidable serpent, 
for which reason the idol is represented as 
treading upon that reptile. The pagoda or 
temple of this deity, is remarkable for four 
gilded oxen, placed by way of decoration on 
the four corners of the roof; and the walls 
are ornamented with the figures of several an¬ 
cient camis, or demi-gods of Japan. 

TORONE, wife of Proteus, and mother » of 
Tmolus and Telegonus. 

TORREBIA, mother of Arcesilaus and Carbius 
by Jupiter. 

TORTOR, Apollo had a statue at Rome under 
this title. 

♦ 

TOSSITOKU, the Japanese god of Fortune, 
to whom they pay their adorations, particu¬ 
larly on new-year’s day, in hopes he will prove 
indulgent, and crown their undertakings with 
success. This idol stands upon a rock ; his 
make is whimsical and irregular: he holds a 
fan in his hand, and wears a long robe, with 
very full sleeves. He has a long rough beard, 
ears surprisingly large, and every feature of 
his face hideous and deformed. 

TOUQUOA, an evil deity worshipped by the 
Hottentots at the Cape of Good Hope. These 
idolaters say, that Tonquoa is the father of 
mischief, and the source of all their plagues. 
They describe him to be a little crabbed in¬ 
ferior captain, whose malice against the Hot¬ 
tentots will seldom let him rest ; they wor¬ 
ship him therefore, in order to soften him, 
and avert bis malice: bis offerings arc gene¬ 
rally an ox or a sheep. Some Hottentots pre¬ 
tend to have seen Tonquoa ; they say he is a 
rough, deformed, hairy monster, with a head 
and feet resembling a horse, and always dres- 
ed in white. 
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TOXARIDIA, a solemnity at Athens in me¬ 
mory of Toxaris, a Scythian hero who died 
there, and was distinguished by the name of 
the foreign Physician. 

TOXEUS, a son of Oeneus, and killed by 
him. 

TOXICARTE, daughter of Thespius. 

TOZI, a Mexican goddess : she was of mortal 
extraction, being daughter of the king of Cul- 
hucacan. Vitziputzli, the great god of the 
Mexicans, procured her divine honours, by 
enjoining the people to demand her of her 
father for their queen : when this was done, 
they were enjoined by the same god to put 
her to death, and after having head her, to 
cover a young man with her skin. In this 
manner she was stripped of~her humanity to 
be translated among the gods ; and it is from 
this apotheosis that these savages, whose su¬ 
perstition was cruel, dates the custom of sa¬ 
crificing men to their idols. 

TRAGOSCELES, a title of Pan from ins goat- 
feet. See Penelope. 

TRANQUILITAS, TRANQUILITY, aRoman 
goddess. Not long ago an altar was dug up 
at Nettuno, with this inscription, AkaTran- 
quillitatis, ‘ the altar of Tranquility, upon 
which was represented a ship with a sail 
spread, and a man sitting at the helm. Tran¬ 
quillity is represented on imperial medals: 
sometimes she leans against a pillar, holding 
a sceptre in her right hand ; and sometimes 
on a helm or rudder, holding two ears of corn 
in her left. 

TRECHUS, a Greek slain by Mars or Hec¬ 
tor. 

TRICLARIA, an anniversary festival celebra¬ 
ted by the Ionians who inhabited Aroe, An- 
thea, and Mcsatis, in honour of Diana Tri¬ 
china, to appease whose anger for the adul¬ 
tery committed in her temple by Menalippus 
and Comaetho the priestess, they were com¬ 
manded by the oracle of Delphi to sacrifice a 
boy and a virgin, which inhuman custom con¬ 
tinued till after the Trojan war. 

TRIDENS, TRIDENT, an attribute of Nep¬ 
tune, being a kind of sceptre which the paint¬ 
ers and poets put into the hands of that god, 
in form of a spear or fork with three barbed 
tines This trident is thought, by some, to 


represent the triple power of the god over the 
waters, in disturbing, appeasing, and keeping 
them in temper'; but others think it denotes 
his dominion over the fresh waters, the salt 
waters, and those of the lakes, supposed to be 
of a middle quality. With this trident the 
god is said to shake the earth; for it was the 
opinion of several of the ancients that the sea 
by some subterraneous passages, gets under 

the ground, and shakes the neighbouring shores, 
whereupon Neptune was esteemed the god 
that caused inundations and earthquakes. 

TRIDENT-BEARER, an epithet of Neptune. 
See above. 

TRIETERICA, festivals of Bacchus. They 
were celebrated in the winter, and at night, 
by the Bacchae, who went about armed, ma¬ 
king a great noise, and foretelling, as was be¬ 
lieved, things to come. They were called Tri- 
eterica, because Bacchus returned from his In¬ 
dian expedition after an absence of three 
years. 

TRIFORMIS, a name of Diana. S eeTcrgemiua, 

TRIGO, nurse of Aesculapius. 

TRIOCULUS, an epithet of Jupiter among the 
Greeks, who thought he had three eyes, with 
one of which he observed the affairs of heaven, 
with another those of the earth, and with the 
third those of the sea. There was a statue of 
Jupiter of this sort in Priam’s palace at Troy, 
which beside the usual eyes had a third in the 
forehead. 

TRIOPAS, or TRIOPS, son of Neptune by 
Canace, the daughter of Aeolus. 

TRIOPAS, father of Erischthon, thence called 

Triopeius. 

TRIOPES, father of Agenor find Jason. 

TRIPOTOREIA, a Grecian solemnity, in which 
it was usual to pray for children to the gods of 
generation. See Genial , or Genital Gods, 

TRIPOD, TRIPUS. See Oracle of Apollo at Del- 
phi . 

TRIPONTEI, a Grecian festival mentioned by 
Hesychius, without particulars. 

TRIPHTHALMUS, an epithet of Jupiter a- 
mong the Greeks, of the same import with 
that of Trioculus, which see. 

TRIPTOLEMUS. Concerning the descent of 
this personage’ there are various opinions, 
Some make him son of Eleusis, some of Pi* 
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saules, and some of Oceanus and Tethys; and 
others, of Celeus, which last is the more ge¬ 
neral opinion. For, whilst Ceres sought her 
daughter Proserpine, being kindly used in 
her journey by Celeus at Athens, she taught 
him to sow corn, and fostered his son Trip- 
tolemus, feeding him by day with celestial milk, 
and by night covering him with fire; that 
so she might render him immortal. The 
child in a few days became a beautiful young 
man, by this extraordinary mode of education, 
at which the father greatly wondering, was 
desirous to know by what means the change was 
effected. To gratify therefore his curiosity he 
looked through a small chink and saw the god¬ 
dessplacing the boy beneath burning coals: this 
terrifying Celeus, he exclaimed that Ceres was 
murdering his child, whom to save, he burst 
into the room. Ceres after having punished 
this imprudent curiority with death, put Trip- 
tolemus into her chariot drawn by winged 
dragons, and sent him over the world to in¬ 
struct mankind in the culture and the use of 
corn. The youth executed her commands so 
faithfully, and taught mankind the arts of 
sowing, reaping, and threshing, so effectually, 
that he obtained the name of Triptolenius. 

TRISMEGISTUS, an epithet or surname given 
to one of the two Hermes or Mercuries, kings 
of Thebes in Egypt, who was contemporary 
with Moses. The word in Greek, imports 
thrice, greatest . Mercury, or Hermes Trismc- 
gistus, is the latter of the two, the former 
having reigned about the time of the deluge. 
They arc both represented as authors of many 
arts and institutions amongst the Egyptians, 

TRISTIA, daughter of Triton, and mother of 
Menalippus by Mars. Tristia was a priestess 
of Minerva. See Triclaria . 

TRITOGENIA, an appellative of Pallas. 

TRITON, It is not agreed who were the pa¬ 
rents of’ Triton, whether Neptune and Am. 
phitrite, Neptune and Salacia, Neptune and 
Celaeno, Oceanus and Tethjs, or Ncrcus and 
Doris; but he was a sca-dcity, the herald 
and trumpeter of Oceanus and Neptune. He 
sometimes delighted in mischief, for lie car¬ 
ried off cattle from the Tanagrian fields, and 

• destroyed the smaller coasting vessels ; so that 
to appease his resentment the Tanagrian s of- 

VoL II. 


fered him'libations of new wine. Pleased with 

i j 

its flavour and taste, he drank so freely that 
he fell asleep, and tumbling from an eminence, 
one of the natives cut off his head. He left a 
daughter called Tristia. The poets ordinarily 
attribute to Triton, the office of calming the 
sea, and stilling of tempests: thus in the 
Metamorphoses we read, that Neptune * de¬ 
siring to recall the waters of the deluge, com¬ 
manded Triton to sound his trumpet, at the 
noise of which they retired to their respective 
channels, and left the earth again habitable, ha¬ 
ving swept off* almost the whole human race. 
This god is exhibited in the human form from the 
waist upwards, with blue eyes, a large mouth, 
and hair matted like wild parsley ; his shoul¬ 
ders covered with a purple skin, variegated 
with small scales, his feet resembling the fore 
feet of a horse, and his lower parts terminating 
in a double or forked tail: sometimes he is 
seen in a car, with horses of a bright cerulean. 
Plis trumpet is a large conch, or sea-shell.— 
There were several Tritons, but one chief over 
all, the distinguished messsenger of Neptune, 
as Mercury was of Jupiter, and Iris of Juno. 
c< Triton,” says the author of Polymetis, “ is 
represented by the artists as he is described by 
the poets ; his upper parts are human, and 
his lower like a fish. I question whether they 
did not sometimes give him scales even on the 
human part of his body : where this was done 
with judgment, there was room to shew as 
much art as in the figures of the Centaurs, 
some of the most celebrated of which were 
chiefly admired for its having been extremely 
difficult to distinguish where the brutal nature 
ended, or where the human began ; and the 
dark colour of his skin might- perhaps assist’ 
a painter in making this union of two such 
different natures, yet more imperceptible in 
a Triton than it could possibly have been in a 
Centaur. One often sees Triton holding his 
trumpet in his hand, with which he was sup. 
posed to convene all the deities of the waters 
about their monarch, whenever lie had occa¬ 
sion of their assistance or counsel: it is 
wreathed, like those shells which the country¬ 
men use sometimes to this day in Italy, to diredt. 
their herds of cattle by the sound of them. It 
was sometimes a real shell, and sometimes an 
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instrument of silver, or some other metal 
formed like one.” 

TRITONIA, a name of Minerva, from the lake 
Triton, near which she was born. 

TRITONS, though Hesiod and the mytholo- 
gists speak only of one Triton, the poets have 
imagined several, giving some of them for 
trumpeters to all the sea gods ; accordingly 
they were often introduced in the ancient 
theatres, and Naumachia. The Tritons were 
also supposed to draw Neptune’s chariot, that 
is, the Sea-shell wherein he rode over the wa¬ 
ters ; as we find in Virgil, and on a medal of 
Claudius. 

TRITOPATRAEUS, one of the Anaftes. 
Anactcs. 

TRIUMPHUS, name of Bacchus, because when 
in a triumph the conquerors entered the capi- 
tol, the soldiers cried out, lo Triumphe ! 

TRIVIA, name of Diana, because she presided 

over streets and highways. 

TROCHILLUS, See Eridtbthonius , 

TROILUS, son of Priam and Hecuba, slain by 

Achilles. 

TROPHONIA, solemn games celebrated every 
year in honour of Trophonius, at Lebadea in 
Greece, where he had an oracle. 

TROPHONIUS, See Agamcdes , Oracle of Tro¬ 
phonius. 

TROS, the son of Eridthonius, father of Ilus. 
He was the third king of Phrygia, called from 

him Troja. 

TRUTH, or VERITAS, according to Plutarch, 
was daughter of Saturn and Time, and the 
mother of Virtue. Pindar, in his Olympics, 
makes Jupiter to have been her father. De¬ 
mocritus, to give an idea of the difficulty of 
Truth being found, says, that she is concealed 
in the bottom of a well. Truth was repre¬ 
sented as a graceful virgin, of a proper sta¬ 
ture, with looks serene, pleasant, courteous, 
cheerful and modest, and clad in a robe 
whose whiteness resembled that of snow. She 
was described as the pledge of all integrity, as 
the bulwark of honour, and as the light and 
joy of human society. 

TUBILUSTRIUM, a feast, or ceremony, in 
use among the Romans. This denomination 
was given to the day on which they purified 
their sacred trumpets, as also to the ceremo¬ 


ny of purifying them. It was held on the 
fifth and last day of the feast of Minerva 
called Quinquatrus, or Ouinquatria, which was 
kept twice a-year. 

TUISCON, THUISCO, or TUISTO, a god of 
the ancient Germans, of whom Tacitus says, 
They celebrate in ancient verses the god 
Tuisto, sprung from the Earth, and his sou 
Mannus, the origin and founder of the na¬ 
tion.” Who Tuisto was, what kind of god, 
or with what sacrifices he was honoured, we 
are no where told: some make him to be 
Gomer, and Mannus to be Thogarma or 
Ascenez, it being the common opinion that 
from these the Germans drew their origin. 
Cluver, Vossius, and others, had a conceit, 
that Tuisto was the true God, and Mannus 
Adam. It is pretended that the second day 
of'the week is called Tuesday from Tuisto 
but this wants proof. See Mannus . 
TURNUS, king of the Rutilians, was grandson 
of the god Pilumnus, and son of Deianira by 
the goddessVenilia. Turn us being slain by Ac- 
neas, his city Ardea was burnt to ashes, out of 
which a bird arose which was calledArdea, (the 
hern) after its former name. See Aeneas . 
TUT ANUS, a guardian god among the Ro¬ 
mans, whom probably they invoked to defend 
them from evil. It does not appear that the 
worship of this god was much in vogue. 

TUT AN US, See Ridiculus. 

TUT EL IN A, a guardian goddess among the 
Romans, whose office it was to take care of 
the fruits of the ground after harvest. She 
bad a temple at Rome on Mount Aventinc. 
There is extant an image of this goddess; she 
is represented with a very particular and beau¬ 
tiful head-dress, a robe flowing down to her 
feet, and covered with a veil; a serpent wreath¬ 
ed about the trunk of a tree turns his bead to¬ 
wards her: under the image is this inscrip¬ 
tion, TVTELINAES, i. e; Tutelinaesacrum. 
TUTIA, a vestal virgin, who being accused 
of incest, pleaded and proved her purity, by 
the performance of a miracle. Taking a sieve, 
she went to the river Tiber, and there prayed, 
that if she was pure she might be able toenriy 
water to the temple of Vesta in that sieve. 
Her prayer, it is said, was heard, and she car¬ 
ried the sieve full. 
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TUCHE or TYCHE, that is, Fortune, a name 
of Diana from her variableness. 

TUCHE or TYCHE, one of the seven daugh¬ 
ters of Atlas, by Aethra, known by the ap¬ 
pellation of Hyades. S eeHyades. 

TYBRIS, a leader in the Aeneid. 

TYDEUS, son of Oeneus king of Calydonia, and 
Althaea, and father of Diomedes, king of 
Aetolia. After having unawares slain his 
brother Menalippus, he fled to Adrastus king 
of Argos, whose daughter Deiphile he took to 
wife. But afterwards, when sent on an embassy, 
to Eteocles king of Thebes, requiring him to 
give up; in turn, the kingdom to Polynices 
his brother, and being refused, Tydeus 
took offence, challenged the stoutest of the 
Thebans to single combat; and having put 
all at the banquet, where this challenge was 
given, to flight, he returned. On his way, 
however, he conquered fifty Thebans, who 
lay in ambush to cut him off, sparing but one 
to carry back the news. Making war however, 
afterwards with his brother-in-law Polynices, 
against the Thebans, he was slain by Mena¬ 
lippus of Thebes. 

TYDIDES, a patronymic of Diomedes son of 


Tydeus. 

TYNDAR1DES, the children of Tyndarus and 
Leda, king and queen of Sparta, viz. Helena, 
Clytemnestra, Castor, and Pollux. 

TYNDARUS, king of Sparta, husband of Le¬ 
da, and father of the Tyndaridcs, at least, of 
two of them. Castor and Clytemnestra, for of 
the others Jupiter was the supposed father. 

TYPAI, a Grecian solemnity mentioned by 
Hesychius, but without particulars. 

TYPHOEUS, a giant of enormous size, was, 
according to Plesiod, son of Erebus, or Tar¬ 
tarus and Terra ; or, according to Homer, 
of Juno, who being enraged at Jupiter’s bring¬ 
ing forth Minerva without her assistance, pray¬ 
ed to Coelus and Terra, and to all the deities. 
Celestial and Infernal, that she might be¬ 
come a mother unaided Ly a male. In con¬ 
sequence of which, not long after, upon 
striking the earth with her hand, there came 
forth the monster Typhoeus, which was giv¬ 
en to a she-dragon to be brought up ; but 
whether in Lydia, Phrygia, or Cilicia, is un¬ 
certain. His statue was prodigious. With 


one hand he touched the east, and with the 
other the west, while his head reached to the 
stars. Hesiod has given him an hundred heads 
of dragons, uttering dreadful sounds, and 
eyes which darted fire ; flame proceeded from 
his mouths and nostrils, his body was encir¬ 
cled with serpents, and his thighs and legs 
were of a serpentine form. Plesiod makes 
him by Echidna, father of the dog Ceberus, 
of the Hydra, Chimaera, Sphinx, Nemaean 
Lion, Hesperian Dragon, and of storms and 
tempests. When Typhoeus had almost dis¬ 
comfited the gods, who fled from him into 
Egypt, Jupiter alone stood his ground, and 
pursued the monster to Mount Caucasus in 
Syria, where he wounded him with his thun¬ 
der; hut Typhoeus, turning upon him, took 
the god prisoner, and after having cut with 

his own sickle, the muscles of his hands and 
& 

feet, threw him on his shoulders, carried him 
into Cilicia, and there imprisoned him in a cave, 
whence he was delivered by Mercury, who re¬ 
stored him to his former vigour. Jupiter imme¬ 
diately turned after his adversary, pursued him 
again with his thunder, and coming at length 
up with, wounded him, onMount Haem us in 
Thrace. At last, thus crushed, Typhoeus fled 
into Sicily, where the god overwhelmed him 
with the enormous mass of mount Aetna. His- 
torians report, that Typhoeus was brother of 
Osiris, king of Egypt, who, in the absence of 
that monarch, formed a conspiracy to de¬ 
throne him ; and that having accordingly put 
Osiris to death, as related under the articles 
Osiris andO/vur; Isis, in revenge of her hus¬ 
band, raised an army, the command of which 
she gave to Orus her son, who vanquished and 
slew the usurper: hence the Egyptians, in 
abhorrence to his memory, painted him un¬ 
der their hieroglyphic characters in so fright¬ 
ful a manner. The length of his arms sig- 
nilicd his power, the serpents about him de¬ 
noted his address and cunning, the scales 
which covered his body, expressed his cru¬ 
elty and dissimulation, and the flight of the 
gods into Egypt, shewed the precautions ta¬ 
ken by the great to screen themselves from 
his fury and resentment. Mythologists take 
Typhoeus and the other giants, to have been 
the winds; especially the subterraneous, which 
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cause earthquakes to break forth with fire, oc¬ 
casioned by the sulphur inkindled in the ca¬ 
verns under Campania, Sicily, and the Aeo¬ 
lian Islands. 

TYPHON, an Egyptian god, probably the same 
with the Greek Typhoeus. The Egyptians 
admitted two principles, the one good, the 
other evil. Isis, Osiris, and Orus, were be- 
nificent gods, and Typhon an evil god : to 
him they imputed tempests, inundations, 
earthquakes, eclipses, and all misfortunes. T he 
ass and the crocodile were his symbols, and 
he had divine honours paid him in that part 
of Egypt called Papramis. M. Jurieu has 
drawn a kind of parallel between Moses and 
Typhon, which last he takes to be the same 
with the Greek Typhoeus. €C The name of 
Typhon,” says he, signifies, in the Hebrew 
and Phoenician languages, inundation , and this 
name is applicable to Moses, who caused the 
Egyptians and their king, to be drowned in 
the Red sea. Typhon was the grand enemy 
of the Egyptian gods ; this respedts the decla 
ration made by God to Moses when he insti¬ 
tuted the passover, against all the gods of Egypt 
J will exercise judgment. Typhon joined with 


seventy-two conspirators to kill his brother • 
this is Moses, who led the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, and governed them in the y\\. 
derness, with the help of seventy elders. Ty¬ 
phon was the brother of Osiris ; Moses was re¬ 
puted the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, and con¬ 
sequently, related to the king of Egypt. Ty¬ 
phon, having been defeated, fled away upon 
an ass for seven days ; here we have the flight 
of Moses and the Israelites, and the institu¬ 
tion of the seventh day, or the Sabbath.” 
These are the principal circumstances of the 
parallel, and the reader will judge of the cor¬ 
respondence. 

TYRBE, a Grecian solemnity celebrated by the 
Achaeans in honour of Bacchus. 

TYRO, daughter of Salmoneus, and mother of 
Pelias and Neleus, by Neptune, who had ac¬ 
cess to her under the form of the river Eni- 
peus. She afterwards bore to her husband 
Cretheus, Phares, Aeson, and Amythaon. 

TYRRHENUS, a leader in the Aeneid, who 
killed Aconteus. 

TYRRUS, a chara6ler in the Aeneid. 

TYRRUS, See Almoiu 
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UCALEGON, a counsellor of Priam, in the 

Aeneid. 

UDAEUS, See Tiresias, 

UFEUS, a chief under Turnus, overthrown by 
Gyas. 

ULTOR, an -epithet of Jupiter. According 
to Pliny, Agrippa dedicated a Pantheon to 
Jupiter Ultor, i. e. the avenger , at Rome. 

ULTOR, an epithet of Mars. Augustus erefted 
a magnificent temple to Mars at Rome, by 
the title of Ultor, which he vowed to him 
when he implored his assistance against the 
murderers of Julias Caesar, and executed with 
great magnificence, when he returned con¬ 
queror. 

ULYSSES, king of Ithaca, was the son of La¬ 
ertes, or Laertius, and Anticlea, and so na¬ 
med, because when his mother was travelling, 
as some say, in the Island of Ithaca, or, as 
others, in Boeotia, she fell in labour on the 
road, and brought forth Ulysses His wife Pe¬ 
nelope, daughter of Icarius, brother of Tynda- 
rus king of Sparta, was highly famed for her 
prudence and virtue; and being unwilling 
that the Trojan war should part them, Ulysses 
to avoid the expedition pretended to be mad, 
and not only joined different beasts to the 
same plough, but sowed also the furrows with 
salt. Palamedes however, suspecting the 
frenzy to be assumed, threw Tclemachus, then 
an infant, in the way of the plough, to try if 
his father would alter its course. This strata¬ 
gem succeeded ; for when Ulysses came to the 
child he turned off from the spot, in conse¬ 
quence of which Palamedes compelled him to 
take part in the war. He accordingly sailed 
with twelve ships, and was signally ser¬ 
viceable to the Greeks. To him the cap¬ 
ture of Troy is chiefly to be ascribed, since 
by him the obstacles were removed, which. I 
had so long prevented it. For as Ulys¬ 
ses himself was detected by Palamedes, 
so he in his turn detected Achilles ; who to 


ULT 

avoid engaging in the same war, had concealed 
himself in the habits of a woman at the court 
of Lycornedes king of Scyros. Ulysses there 
discovered him, and as it had been foretold 
that without Achilles Troy could not be ta¬ 
ken, thence drew him to the siege. He also 
obtained the arrows of Hercules, from Philoc- 
tetes, and carried off that hero from the scene 
of his retreat. He brought away also the ashes 
of Laomedon, which were preserved in Troy 
on the Scaean gate. By him the Palladium 
was stolen from the same city ; Rhoesus king 
of Thrace killed, and his horses taken before 
they had drank of the Xanthus. These ex¬ 
ploits involved in them the destiny of Troy; 
for had the Trojans preserved them, their city 
could never have been conquered. Ulysses 
contended afterwards with Telamonian Ajax, 
the stoutest of all the Grecians except Achilles, 
before judges, for the arms of that hero, which 
were awarded to Ulysseshy the judges, who were 
won by the charms of his eloquence. His 
other enter prizes before Troy were numerous 
and brilliant, and are particularly related in 
the Iliad. When Ulysses departed for Greece, 
he sailed backwards and forwards for twenty 
years, contrary winds and severe weather op¬ 
posing his return to Ithaca. [During this pe¬ 
riod he extinguished with a firebrand the eye 
of Polyphemus; then sailing to Acolia, lie ob¬ 
tained from Aeolus all the winds which were 
contrary to him, and put tjicm into leathern 
bags : his companions, however, believing these 
bags to be full of money, entered into a plot 
to rob him, and accordingly when they came 
on the coast of Ithaca untied the bags, upon 
which the wind rushing out, he was again 
blown back to Acolia. When Circe had turned 
his companions into swine and other brutes, 
he first fortified himself against her charms with 
the herb Moly,an antidote Mercury had given 
him ; and then rushing into her cave with his 
drawn sword, compelled her to restore his 
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associates to their original shape. After 
this Circe and he being reconciled, she bore 
him Telegonus, and, as some add, Agrius, La- 
tinus, Anson, and Casephon ; which sufficiently 
shews the extravagance of the poets, who make 
Circe to have had five sons by Ulysses, though 
he continued with her but a year. He is said 
to have gone down into hell, to know his fu¬ 
ture fortune from the prophet Tiresias. When 
he sailed to the islands of the Sirens, he stopped 
the ears of his companions, and bound himself 
with strong ropes to the ship’s mast, that he 
might secure himself against the snares into 
which, by their charming voices, passengers 
were habitually allured. Lastly, after his 
ship was wrecked, he escaped by swimming 
and came naked and alone, to the port of 
Phaeacia in the island of Coreyra, where Nau- 
sicaa, daughter of king Alcinous found him in 
a profound sleep, into which he was thrown by 
the indulgence of Minerva,* as related in the 
article Nausicaa. When his companions were 
found, and his ship refitted, he bent his course 
toward Ithaca, where arriving, and having put 
on the habit of a beggar, he went to his neat¬ 
herds, with whom he found his son Tele- 
machus, and from them home, in disguise. 
After having received several affronts from 
the suitors of Penelope, with the assistance of 
his son Telemachus and the neat-herds, to 
whom he had discovered himself, he killed 
Antinous, and the other princes who were 
competitors for her favour. After reigning 
some time he resigned the government of Ins 
kingdom to Telemachus. Some report Ulysses 
was killed by his son, in the manner related 
under the article Telegonus ; others that his 
death was occasioned by swallowing the bones 
of a fish. 

UMBRO, a leader under T urn us, mentioned in 
the Aeneid. 


UNCA, a surname of Minerva. 

UNDERSTANDING. See Mens. 

UN XI A, a title of Juno, from the ceremony of 
anointing the door-posts of the house in which 
a new-married couple first fixed their abode 
Whence the bride is said to have been deno. 
initiated Unxor and Uxor. 

UPIS, daughter of Boreas, by Orthya, daughter 
of Eredlhtheus king of Athens. 

URAGUS, or OURAGUS, a name of Pluto. 
See Orcus. 

URANIA, or COELESTIS, one of the Nine 
Muses. She is the Muse who extended her 
care to all divine or celestial subjedls, such as 
the hymns in praise of the gods, the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and whatever regarded 
philosophy or astronomy. She is represented 
in an azure robe, crowned with stars, and sup. 
porting a large globe with both hands : on me¬ 
dals this globe stands upon a tripod. “ Ura¬ 
nia,” says Mr. Spence, ** is the Muse that 
presided over astronomy, and it is therefore 
that you see her with the celestial globe at her 
feet, and the radius used by astronomers in 
her hand. In the statues of this Muse you 
sometimes see the globe in her hand, and some¬ 
times it is placed on a column before her, that 
she may consider it the more nearly and the 
more attentively.” 

URANIAE ; Celestial Nymphs, so called. 

URANUS, the same with Coelus. See Coclus. 

USOUS, the Phoenician Neptune so called. 
Sanchoniatho, an old Phoenician author, says 
that Usous was the first Phoenician who ven¬ 
tured to trust himself to the waves of the sea 
in the body of a hollow tree. This Neptune 
must have been more ancient than he of the 
Latins, and Greeks, since the Phoenicians were 
navigators long before either, 
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VACCERRI. See Druids. 

VACUNA, the goddess of rest. To her the hus¬ 
bandmen in particular sacrificed after the toils 
of the year* as in December her festival was 

celebrated. 

VACITANUS, or VATICANUS, the tutelar 
deity of infants, who took care of them when 
they cried. 

VACUNALIA, a Roman festival in honour of 
the goddess Vacuna: it was celebrated in De¬ 
cember by the country labourers, after the 
fruits were gathered in, and their lands tilled 
for the succeeding season. 

VALERUS, a chief in the 10th Aeneid, who kills 
Agis. 

VAN, the Mystical: see Bacchus . 

VED1US, VEJOVIS, VEJUPITER, that is. 
Little Jupiter , a title of Jupiter when he was de¬ 
scribed without his thunder, viewing sternly the 
short spears which he held in his hand. Ujider 
this appellation he was considered as unpropi¬ 
tious. In this character he was represented 
sometimes with the goat Amalthaea, and his 
Cretan nurse. 

VEJOVIS, VEJUPITER. S eeVedius. 

VENILIA, one of Neptune’s wives, so named 
from venicndo , because the sea goes and comes , 

or its tide ebbs and flows. 

VENILIA, the nymph, wife of Faunus, and mo¬ 
ther of Turn us, king of the Rutilians. 

VENULUS, a Latian chieftain, and embassador 

of Latinus. 

VENUS. Cicero mentions four of this name : 
the first, daughter of Coelus; the second, Ve¬ 
nus Aphrodite, who sprang from the froth of 
the sea ; the third, daughter of Jupiter and 
Dionc ; and the fourth, Astarte, or the Syrian 
Venus : it is probable that the first and fourth 
were the same as the Assyrian Venus, called 
also Urania or Coclcstis, whose worship passed 
from Babylon into Syria. In the worship of 
VenusUraniano impurities were admitted. This 
circumstance sufficiently distinguishes her from 


VEN 

the popular Goddess. The Venus most gene 
rally known, and who is the subjedt of this ar¬ 
ticle, is she who is fabled to have sprung 
from the froth, or fomentation raised by 
the genitals of Saturn, when cut off by his son 
Jupiter, and thrown into the ocean. Hence 
she obtained the name of Aphrodite, from 
A froth ; or, as some conjedture, from 
oc$(>ocwEiv> to run mad ; all love being infatuation, 
or frenzy. As soon as Venus was born she is 
said to have been laid in a beautiful conch or 
shell, embellished with pearls, and by the 
assistance of Zephyrus wafted first to Cytherea, 
an island in the Aegean, and thence to Cyprus ; 
where she arrived in the month of April. Here, 
immediately on her landing, flowers sprung 
beneath her feet, the Horae or Seasons awaited 
her arrival, and having braided her air with 
fillets of gold, she was thence wafted to hea¬ 
ven. As she was born laughing, an emanation 
of pleasures beamed from her countenance, 
and her charms were so attractive, in the 
assembly of the gods, that most of them de¬ 
sired to obtain her in marriage. Vulcan, how¬ 
ever, the most deformed of the celestials, be¬ 
came the successful competitor, for having by 
the advice of Jupiter put poppy into her nec¬ 
tar, it enabled him to posscsss her. But as 
Vulcan was too deformed to please, so the 
goddess was too handsome to be constant. 
Mars first succeeded in her favour, and the in¬ 
trigue was for some time carried on till Vulcan 
detected and exposed them. £Sce Vulcan 
1-Icr other amours were numerous; for, besides 
Mars, Apollo, Neptune, and Mercury, all 
boasted of her kindness. To Anchiscsshe bore 
Aeneas, but her principal favourite was Adonis, 
son of Cinyras and Myrrlm, who possessed the 
sovereignty of Cyprus. One of the most re¬ 
markable adventures of this Goddess was her 
contest with Juno and Minerva for the supe¬ 
riority of beauty, the result of which is related 
in the article Paris. But, however propitious 
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Venus was to her lovers, she was no less severe 

to those who offended her. The women of Ame- 

* 

thus were transformed by her into oxen for 
their cruelty ; and similar examples may be 
found in the articles Propactides, and Jltalanta. 
Nor was she less indulgent to her votaries, as 
may be seen in the story of Pygmalion. —A 
goddess so universally known and adored could 
not fail to have a number of temples; but that of 
Paphos in Cyprus was the principal. Here all 
sorts of victims if males were allowed, but no¬ 
thing was offered on the altar except pure fire, 
which no rain could extinguish, although open 
to the air. At Rome several temples were de¬ 
dicated to this goddess; one of the most con¬ 
siderable was that of Venus Genetrix, from 
whom Caesar boasted to be descended by lulus 
or Ascanius, son of Aeneas, and grandson of 
Anchises and Venus. At Eryx in Sicily was a 
magnificent shrine built for her by her son 
Aeneas, full of silver vases, censors, and other 
such ornaments. This shrine or temple was 
held in great veneration, and the goddess was 
so much regarded, that every one abstained 
from touching her treasures. Hamilcar the 
Carthaginian general at last had the rashness to 
plunder this temple, and divide among his sol¬ 
diers the spoil; but in punishment of this sa¬ 
crilege the plague infested his army, and himself 
was seized by his countrymen, and hanged, 
after suffering the severest of tortures. Aelian 
relates several miracles which were performed 
in this temple. The vidtiros, he says, came of 
themselves to be sacrificed, and though the fire 
of it was preserved both by night and by day, 
yet no ashes or half consumed fuel was ever 
found upon it. The same author tells us, that 
the people of Eryx had a feast which they call¬ 
ed Anagogia, or the Departure, because at that 
time Venus, as they pretended, departed from 
them upon a visit to Lybia; the reason 
they gave for this was, because the pigeons, 
which abounded in that country, disappeared 
at that season, and, as they thought, accom¬ 
panied the goddess in her journey: after an 
absence of nine days the pigeons came back, 
upon which the Sicilians celebrated the Cata- 
gogia, or Return of the goddess. She had a 
temple at Corinth, where the Corinthians had 
consecrated above a thousand courtezans, who 


sold their favours at an exorbitant price: 
whence the proverb: all are not rich enough 
to purchase the pleasures of Corinth.” She luid 
also a temple at Babylon, where every woman 
was obliged, once in her life, to prostitute her. 
self to any stranger for a stipulated sum, 
which sum was consecrated to the goddess.—The 
sacrifices usually offered to Venus were white 
goats and swine, with libations of wine, milk, 
and honey. The vidlims were crimed with 
flowers, or wreaths of myrtle, the rose and myr¬ 
tle being sacred to Venus. The birds sacred 
to her were the swan, the dove, and the spar¬ 
row.—Her principal solemnities were the Ana¬ 
gogia , Aphrodisia , Delia , Hysteria , and Thy tin. 
Besides the common appellative she had a va¬ 
riety of other denominations, the import: of 
which may be seen in the course of this work; 
she was called Acidalia, Adrophonos, Ama- 
thusia. Arnica, Anaduomane, Anaetes, Anosia, 
Apaturia, Aphrodite, Armata, Astarte, Bar- 
bata, Callipigia, Calva, Cluacina, Cypria,Cypris, 
Cyprogenia, Cytherea, Cytlieris, Epistrophia, 
Erycina, Genetrix, Hortensis, Idalia, Libitina, 
Marina, Melaenis, or Melanis, Meretrix, Mig- 
# notis, Murcia, Myrtea, Paphia, Poontia, Ri- 
defis, Speculatrix, Verticordia, and Viclrix. 
There is no mention of any offspring Venus 
had by Vulcan ; by Anchises she had Aeneas; 
by Apollo Elestryon, and five other sons; by 
Neptune Eryx, and a daughter named Melc- 
gunis ; by Mars Timor and Pallor ; by Mer¬ 
cury Plermaphroditus : Some make her also the 
mother of Suadela the goddess of Persuasion ; 
though by whom no mention occurs. "Whether 
Cupid were her son by Mars, by Coelus, or by 
Vulcan, or whether indeed he were her son, 
hath been by no means agreed.—As Venus was 
the goddess of Beauty, of Love and of Pleasure, 
it is no wonder that the poets should be lavish in 
describing her. Nor were the ancient sculptors 
and painters behind them when drawn by so in* 
viting a subjedt. Phidias formed her statue ot 
ivory and gold, with one foot resting on a tor¬ 
toise ; which was designed to shew that women 
should not go much abroad, but attend their 
domestic concerns. This statue was at Elis. 
Scopas represented her riding on a lie-goat; 
and Praxiteles wrought her statue at Cnidosoi 
white marble, half opening her lips with a 
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ifln lie. Apelles painted her as just emerged i self are the finest that can be conceived : they 

from the sea, and pressing the water out of her are small, distinft, and delicate to the highest 

hair. This production was reckoned the per- degree, with an idea of softness much beyond 

feCtion of art It were endless to enumerate what any one can conceive that has not seen the 

the variety of attitudes in which Venus is re- I original; for all copies do her an injury, and 

presented on antique gems and medals ; some-1 prints more particularly ; and yet with all that 
times she is clothed in purple, glittering with I softness they have a firmness too. The Venus 
diamonds, her head crowned with myrtle in- of Medici, with all her finess of shape, has 

termixed with roses, and drawn in her car of what the Romans call corpus solidum , and the 

ivory by swans, doves, or sparrows ; some-1 French the embonpoint: her waist, in particu- 

times she 'has a flaming torch in her bosom, I lar, is not represented as stinted by art, but as 

and holds a bow, with arrows tipped with plea- I exactly proportioned by nature to all the other* 

sures and delights: at other times she isrepre- parts of her body. Venus, in all attitudes, ig 

seated standing with the Graces attending her, graceful, but in no one more than in that of 

and in all positions Cupid is her companion. the Venus of Medici, in which figure of her 

The statue called the Medicean Venus is if she is not really modest, she at least counter- 

the best figure of her which time has preserv- I feits modesty very well. There is a tenderness 

ed. €t Venus,” says the author of Polymetis, and elegance in all her form ; her legs are neat 

<c in general has one of the prettiest, as Mi- and slender, the small of them is finely round- 

nerva has sometimes one of the handsomest, I ed, and her very feet are little, white, and 

faces that can be conceived. Her look, as she pretty. To return to the eyes and look of 

is repi*esented by the ancient artists and Venus. Her face is turned away a little from 

poets, has all the taking airs, wantonnesses, and you ; this single article has given several peo- 
graces, that they could give it. Her shape is pie occasion to observe that there are three dif- 

the most exa<5t and elegant imaginable, all soft, ferent passions expressed in the air of the head 

and full of tenderness. The fineness of her of this Venus. At your first approaching her, 

skin and beauty of her complexion were so ex- as she stands in the fine apartment assigned to 

quisite, that it was the master-piece even of this figure in the Great Duke's gallery, you 

Apelles to express it as it ought to be. Her see aversion or denial in her look ; move on 

eyes were either wanton, or quick, or Ian- but a. step or two farther, and she has compli- 

guishing, or insolent, according to the occa- I ance in it; and one step more to the right they 

sion, and her face and all her air agreed with I tell you turns into a little ipsiduous and insult- 

them. She is very frequently described too as j ing smile, such as any lady has when she plainly 

having a treacherous insulting smile on her tells you by her face that she has made a sure 

face; but however she appears, or whatever conquest of you. T lie moral of all this may be 
she is doing, every thing about her, and every very true and natural, but I think it is not jus- 
little motion of her, is all graceful, bewitching, tified by the statue itself; for though I have 

and charming. The Venus of Medici has often paid perhaps a hundred visits to the Venus of 

put me in mind of a passage in Statius; for ci- Medici in person, and have often considered 
thcr the general tenderness and fine propor- her in this very view, l could never find out 

tions of her whole make, seen all at once, take I the malicious sort of smile which your antiqua- 
a great deal from the beauty of her face, or the I rics talk so much of. But whether this sort of 
head is really, as has been suspedted by some, J smile be really on the face of the Venus of Me- 
not of the same artist who made the body. As I did or not, Venus certainly was represented 

to the latter, it will ever be the standard of all 1 smiling in many of her figures of old: such 

female beauty and softness. When one looks j probably were the figures of the Venus Erycina, 

on it, one is apt to make the same exclamation I whom Horace calls Erycina Ridcns ; and such 

with the servant in Plautus. One might very j the Venus Appius, whom Ovid frequently de- 

wcll, with him too, insist particularly on the I scribes with a malicious sort of smile on her 

beauty of the breasts, which in the statue it- 1 face, and as delighting in little mischiefs.*—As 

Vol. II. Q q 
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Venus had a little insiduous smile in some of 
her figures* so is she represented in a wheed¬ 
ling posture in others: Such is the design on 
the reverse of a medal of Marcus Aurelius, in 
which Venus is begging some favour of Mars. 
It is inscribed Veneri Vi<5lricL and so may teach 
us, by the way, that this goddess carries her 
point whenever she condescends to wheedle 
even the roughest of her admirers. There is a 
statue of Venus with Mars, in the Great Duke’s 
gallery at Florence, exa<5tly in the same atti¬ 
tude, and so, probably, were the figures of 
these two deities which stood anciently before 
the temple of Mars Ultor at Rome. The god¬ 
dess holds one hand round his neck, and the 
other on his breast, and seems enticing to grant 
her request; as the god, amidst all his stern¬ 
ness, has an air of complying with her. She is re¬ 
presented in the same manner with other people 
as well as Mars, both by the poets, and in the 
remains of the ancient artists. There is another 
way of representing Venus, not much to her 
honour, though very common among the An¬ 
cients ; this one might call the Venus Desidiosa ; 
and possibly some of the figures of this kind, 
which pass now with every body for Venus, were 
originally meant for the goddess Desidia; at 
least that goddess might be more easily mis¬ 
taken for a Venus, than for the son of Venus, 
as she was apt to be among the Ancients them¬ 
selves. However that be, the Venus I am 
speaking of is represented as the Genius of In¬ 
dolence, lying in a languid posture on a bed, 
and generally attended by Cupids, as ready to 
receive her orders, and bring her every thing 
that she wants, that she may not be put to the 
intolerable fatigue of standing up upon her 
feet. It is this Venus which makes her appear¬ 
ance in one of the finest coloured pictures that 
is left us of the Ancients, that in the Barbarini 
palace at Rome ; the air of whose head may be 
compared with Guido’s, as the colouring of the 
flesh puts one in mind of Titian. Part of this 
picture is lost, and part restored, by Carlo Ma¬ 
rat, Marat has painted some Cupids about her, 
as there might, perhaps, have been the traces 
of some in the original piece, which however 
look but clumsily when compared with their 
mother ; and which, if Marat he really so great 
a painter as 1 think he is generally esteemed to 


be, may serve to do a great deal of honour to 
the painting of the Ancients. Venus is de- 
scribed by Statius much in the same manner 
as she is represented in the Barbarini picture. 

I have seen a very pretty representation of V e . 
nus yet more indolent than this : it is on an 
ancient sepulchral lamp. Not only Venus her¬ 
self, but the Cupids about her, are all fast 
asleep. As it was found in a sepulchre, we may 
very justly observe, by the way, that it proba¬ 
bly related to some fine lady who was interred 
there, with several of her children, and so were 
all in that state which in its beginning looks sc 
like sleep, that it has been generally compared 
to it not only by the poets, but even by the 
prose-writers of all ages. Indolence is the mo¬ 
ther of Love in a moral sense, as Venus is the 
mother of Cupid in the allegorical; it was 
therefore a very just thought to represent Ve¬ 
nus under this indolent character: it was for 
this reason that Venus is so often opposed to • 
Minerva and Virtus, the two deities which pre¬ 
sided over an adlive and stirring life, as might 
be shewn very fully both from the poets and 
artists of old. We meet with a character of 
Venus, on some particular occasions, quite op¬ 
posite to this, and which seems to regard her 
rather as the goddess of Jealousy than as the 
goddess of Love. 1 do not remember ever to 
have seen any figure of her under this charac¬ 
ter, and I believe there is not any description 
of it to be found in any of the Roman poets be¬ 
fore those of the third age, in which Valerius 
Flaccus and Statius have drawn two very ter¬ 
rible pictures of her. It is remarkable enough 
that these horrid descriptions of Venus are 
given by both these poets on one and the same 
occasion ; they being introduced by each of 
them in their account of the women of Lemnos 
killing their husbands, and taking the govern¬ 
ment into their own hands : the story is this. 
The Lemnians had made an expedition into 
Thrace, conquered their enemies there, brought 
off a great booty, and among the rest a great 
number of Thracian women. Venus, who was 
enraged against the men of Lemnos for neglect¬ 
ing her temples (on her scandalous infidelity 
to her husband, their great tutelar god), raises 
a strong report in Lemnos, that the soldiers in 
general were so much enamoured of their 
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Thracian captives, that they had a design, on 
their return, to discard their former wives and 
children, or at least to make them serve the 
new-comers. The Lemnian women were full 
of this persuasion, and so possessed with jea¬ 
lousy and rage, that on the night of their re¬ 
turn (when every body was buried in sleep after 
the rejoicings and debauches of the day) they 
fell on the men, and murdered them in their 
beds: their king Thoas, was the only man 
that was left alive : he was concealed and sent 
away to Pontus in a disguise, by his daughter 
Hypsipyle, and Hypsipyle, as the first of the 
blood-royal, was made queen of the island by 
the women. Jason, in his expedition to Col¬ 
chis stopped at Lemnos with the Argonauts, 
who found out the means of reconciling the la¬ 
dies there so far to men again, that their queen 
herself had twins by their leader. It is on oc¬ 
casion of this cruel massacre, committed by the 
women of Lemnos upon their husbands, that 
we see Venus described, both in Flaccus and 
Statius, more like an infernal fury than the 
goddess of the softer passions : her very shape, 
as well as her look, is changed by them : she 
appears large and strong, with a disturbed and 
furious air, in black funereal robes, and armed 
with a torch, with a sword, and with serpents, 
the distinguishing attributes of the Furies: in¬ 
deed she is so like them, and so unlike herself, 
that were we to find her in this character on a 
relievo, one should most probably mistake her 
for an Ale6to or a Tisiphone : who would think 
of the goddesss that polishes savages, and softens 
all the world, under so strange and so horrid a 
disguise? The Romans had certainly a bad 
Cupid as well as a good one, and so might very 
well have a bad Venus too, as well as a good 
one. 1 do not remember that any of their 
poets of the two first ages mention a bad Venus, 
but one of the third age (Statius) speaks ex¬ 
pressly of the Venus Improba, If the Venus 
Improba be not to be understood of this fu¬ 
rious Venus, there is anotner character of the 
same goddess with which it might suit very 
well ; what I mean is the Vitious Venus : her 
infidelities to her poor husband arc notorious, 
and have been strongly marked out ever since 
the earliest ages of the world: the poets, in 
particular, have never spared her; they pamt 
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her faults of this kind but too glaringly, and 
speak often of the public shame she was brought 
to by her amours with Mars. There is a mighty 
pretty gem, on this piece of penal justice exe¬ 
cuted on adultery in the Heathen heaven, in 
the Great Duke’s collect ion at Florence : it re¬ 
presents this vicious goddess and her paramour, 
the Captain of the Heathen Gods, caught in the 
net made by Vulcan, just as Ovid describes 
this affair ; where he adds, that all the other 
gods were called in to be witnesses of their 
crime, and to oppress them with shame. There 
is a relievo on the same subject at Rome, in 
which Venus has her hands only chained: it 
omits the net, but represents Sol in his chariot, 
as the person who first discovered them, agree¬ 
ably to what Ovid says of this affair, and indeed 
agreeably to the story, as' it is generally told by 
the old mythologists.—The Sea Venus, as she 
was called by the Romans, or the Venus Ana- 
duonierie, as she was called by the Greeks, 
ought, I think, to be placed in the highest 
class of the deities of the Sea, in respeCt to her 
mere exalted character, when considered among 
the great Celestial Deities. The most cele¬ 
brated picture in all antiquity was that of this 
goddess by Apelles, Some say that in drawing 
of it he used Campaspe for his model, that fa¬ 
vourite mistress of his, who was given him so 
generously by Alexander the Great. This pic¬ 
ture came afterwards into the hands of the 
Romans, and was probably, for some time, ill 
that noble collection in the palace of Augustus, 
though it was afterwards placed by that em¬ 
peror in the temple which he dedicated to his 
predecessor Julius. It was quite faded and run 
to decay in Pliny’s time ; but though the ori¬ 
ginal has been so long lost; we may still see 
several strokes that were copied from it in the 
writings of the Roman authors who enjoyed the 
sight of it, and who have marked out some of 
its beauties for us even in their prose as well as 
in their verse writings. You see her in them 
as just born from the sea, complete at once in 
her form, with all her beauties fresh about her, 
and with her body as still wet and humid, from 
the waves that produced her in all this perfec¬ 
tion. Some of these passages are so strong, 
that I am thoroughly persuaded they might 
have gone a great way towards helping some 
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painter of an extraordinary genius, such for 
instance as Raphael or Coregio, to have re¬ 
stored this lost beauty of Apelles to the 
world ; and perhaps Titian had considered 
some of them pretty thoroughly before he drew 
that beautiful one of his with her wet hair 
and humid body, which is at present in the 
Duke of Orleans collection at Paris. There is 
scarce any character under which we see Venus 
more frequently than this of the Venus Marine; 
probably most of the figures which represent 
her as just coming from bathing herself ought 
to be ranked under this head, and there are 
many others which indisputably belong to it; 
the most famous Venus of Medici, in particu¬ 
lar, is not only formed as just come out of the 
water, but has a dolphin too at her feet, to de¬ 
termine what particular Venus she is; and 
there is another very fine figure of her on a re¬ 
lievo at the Palazzo Mattei at Rome, where she 
sits in a shell, and is held up by two Tritons.” 
Thus far as to the different representations of 
Venus ; let us now enquire into the meaning 
of the fable. The abbe la Pluche tells us, that 
the distinction of two Venuses, the chaste and 
the impure , leads us to the true explication. In 
the different attributes of the Egyptian Isis we 
see these contradictory- characters pointed out. 
The Isis crowned with the crescent star of 
some of the zodiacal signs is the Celestial Venus; 
the Isis with the terrestrial symbols, such as 
the heads of animals, a multitude of breasts, or 
a child in her lap, became the goddess of fruit¬ 
fulness or generation, and consequently the 
Venus Pandemos, or popular . The latter be¬ 
ing regarded as a divinity propitious to luxury 
and pleasure, it is no wonder if she soon gained 
the ascendant ovefher rival. In Phoenicia and 
Egypt the young girls consecrated to the ser¬ 
vice of the terrestrial Isis (called Kistophoroi , 
or basket-bearers, because they carried the 
offerings) usually resided in a tent or grove 
near the temple, and were common prostitutes, 
whereas those devoted to the Celestial Isis, or 
Venus Urania, were strictly chaste. These 
tabernacles were denominated the pavilion of the 
girls , and gave rise to the name of Venus, 
ascribed to the goddess oflove. Succoth Ve- 
noth means the tabernacle of the girls, and as the 
Greeks and Romans could not pronounce 


the word Venoth , they called it Venos’or 
Venus. Hearing likewise the tents of Venus 

so often mentioned, they took it for the name 
of the goddess herself. Thus the symbolical 
Isis of Egypt, after producing the different 
deities of Cybele, Rhea, Vesta, Juno, Diana, 
Luna, Hecate, and Proserpine, formed also 
the different characters of the Celestial and 
Terrestrial Venus. 

VERGIL IAE : : the Pleiades, so called from their 
rising in the Spring. 

VERITAS. See Truth . 

V ERTENS, a surname of Fortune. L ivy speaks of 
a Fortuna Vertens, whose figure turned its 
head from you ; as that of Fortuna Respiciens 
did its head towards you. 

VERTICORDIA, a title of Venus, from her 
power of changing the heart; for which reason 
the Greeks called her Epistrophia. 

VERTUMNALIA, a Roman festival celebrated 
in the month of October, in honour of the God 
Vertumnus. 

VERTUMNUS, the Proteus of the Roman ri¬ 
tual, was the god of tradesmen, and from the 
power he had of assuming any shape, was 
believed to preside over the thoughts of man¬ 
kind. His courtship of Pomona makes one of 
the most elegant and entertaining stories in 
Ovid. Pomona was a Latian nymph, whom 
that nation honoured as the tutelar deity of 
orchards and fruit trees. Vertumnus fell deeply 
in love with her, and under the disguise of an 
old woman, visited the gardens of Pomona, 
whom he found employed in superintending 
her charge. He artfully praised the beauty of 
her fruit, and commended the care which pro¬ 
duced it; thence, from the view of the vine 
supported by the elm, he insinuated to her the 
necessity and pleasure of a married life. The 
goddess heard his eloquence with an indifferent 
ear, as she not only had resisted Pan with his 
lustful Satyrs, but likewise Priapus and Sile- 
nus. Her heart remained untouched till Ver¬ 
tumnus, throwing off' his disguise, assumed the 
appearance of youth, and by the beauty of his 
person obtained her consent. The Romans 
held him to be the god of thoughts, since no¬ 
thing is more variable than the cogitations of 
mankind; and he was esteemed the god of 
tradesmen, from the turns and changes which 
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traffic effefts. There was no god had a greater 
variety of representations than Yertumnus. 
He is painted with a garland of flower's on his 
head, a pruning hook in one hand, and ripe 
fruits in the other. Pomona has a pruning 
hook in her right hand, and a branch in her 
left. Pliny introduces this goddess personally 
even in his prose, to make her speak in praise 
of the fruits committed to her care. We learn 
from Ovid that this goddess was of that class 
which they anciently called Hamadryads. 
Both these deities were unknown to the Greeks, 
and only honoured by the Romans. Some 
imagine Vertumnus an emblem of the year, 
which though it assume different dresses, ac¬ 
cording to the different seasons, is at no 
time so luxuriant as in autumn, when the 
harvest is crowned, and the fruits appear in 
their full perfection and lustre ; but historians 
say that Vertumnus was an ancient king of 
the Tuscans, who first taught his people the 
method of planting orchards, gardens, and 
vineyards, and the manner of cultivating, 
pruning, and grafting fruit trees ; whence he 
is reported to have married Pomona. Some 
think he was called Vertumnus from turning 
the lake Curtins into the Tiber. 

VESPER, VESPERUGO. See Hesperus . 

VESTA, the Elder , was according to some the 
same with Titaea or Terra, wife of Coelus ; or 
according to others, daughter of the same 
Coelus and Terra, and married to her brother 
Saturn, to whom she bore a numerous offspring. 
She had a multiplicity of names besides, of 
which the principal were Cyhele , Rhea, Ops , 
Magna Mater , Bona Dea , &c. which sec. 

VESTA the Younger . Collected fire is the off¬ 
spring of aether ; hcncc wc have a Vesta the 
Younger, said to be daughter of of Vesta the 
Elder by Saturn, and sister of Ceres, Juno, 
Pluto, Neptune, and Jupiter. She was so fond 
of a single life, that when her brother Jupiter 
ascended the throne, and offered to grant 
whatever she asked, her only desires were the 
preservation of her virginity, and the first obla¬ 
tion in all sacrifices. The first she obtained, 
but it is doubtful whether this last privilege 
did not rather belong to the Elder Vesta in 
common with Janus. Numa Pompilius, tlic 
reat founder of religion among the Romans, 


is said first to have restored the ancient rites 
and worship of this goddess, to whom he ereft- 
ed a circular temple,which in succeeding ages 
was not only much embellished ; but also, as 
the earth was supposed to retain a constant fire 
within, a perpetual fire was kept up in the 
temple of Vesta, the care of which was entrust¬ 
ed to a sele6t number of young females ap¬ 
pointed from the first families in Rome, and 
called Vestal Virgins. As this Vesta was the 
goddess of fire, the Romans had no images of 
her in her temple; the reason for which, assign¬ 
ed by Ovid, is that fire has no representative, 
as no bodies are produced from it: yet as Vesta 
was the guardian of houses or hearths, her image 
was usually placed in the porch or entry, and 
daily sacrifices were offered up to her. It is 
certain nothing could be a stronger or more 
lively symbol of the supreme being than fire ; 
accordingly we find this emblem in early use- 
throughout the East; the Persians held it in 
veneration long befqre Zoroaster, who in the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes reduced the worship 
of it to a regular system. The Prytanei of the 
Greeks were perpetual and holy fires. We 
find Aeneas bringing with him to Italy his 
Penates, the Palladium, and the sacred fire. 
The Romans looked upon Vesta as one of the 
tutelar deities of their empire; and they so far 
made the safety and fate of Rome to depend on 
the preservation of the sacred fire in the tem¬ 
ple of Vesta, that they thought the extin ft ion 


of it foreboded the most terrible misfortune. 
According to Laftantius the chastity of Vesta 
is meant to express the nature of fire, which is 
incapable of mixture, producing nothing, but 
converting all things to itself. tf I have not 
yet got any statue of Vesta,” says the in¬ 
genious author of Polynietis ; and, continues 
he, “ to tell you the truth I have some doubts 
whether the figures that are generally looked 
upon as Vesta’s do really represent the god¬ 
dess or not. There is nothing, 1 think, about 
such as I have seen which would not be as 


proper for one of the Vestal virgins as for 
the goddess who presided over them; and 
who knows whether the figures that arc called 
Vesta, even in the inscriptions of the artists 
who made them, may not signify only one of 
virgins who kept her eternal fire ? What first 
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led me so far out of the common road of 
thinking was a passage in Ovid, which ex¬ 
pressly says they had no personal represen¬ 
tations of this goddess. I would not hence 
absolutely assert that the ladies which are 
called Vesta in several pieces of antiquity are 
only so many represesentations of this goddess 
by proxy, by one of her great ministers the 
Vestal Virgins; but it is enough to make 
one doubt whether there may not be 
some such thing at the bottom. It was Nu¬ 
ma who introduced the worship of Vesta and 
the Eternal Fire into Rome ; a prince who 
was too philosophical to admit of any statues 
at all, either as the objects of devotion, or as 
helps to it: he thought that method must 
debase the gods more than it could assist men. 
I shall not pretend to determine whether he 
owed this justness and refinement of thinking 
to his own good sense, or, to the lessons of 
Pythagoras, to whose acquaintance one of the 
best writers of this age (Mr. Hooke, in his 
Roman History) has lately restored him. 

. Pythagoras was learned in the do6trine of 
of the Brachmans and the precepts of Zoro¬ 
aster, who admitted of no visible object of 
devotion except Fire, which they considered 
as the properest emblem of the great invisible 
being in the whole material world. The 
traces of this Eastern doCtrine seem to have 

4 

been preserved by Numa in the ceremonies 
and worship he ordained to Vesta. 

VESTALES, Vestal Virgins, priestesses of 
the goddess Vesta. The institution of this 
religious order is ascribed to Numa, who 
having built a temple to Vesta, in which a 
perpetual fire was to be kept up, committed 
the care of supplying and preserving it to four 
Vestals, whose names were Gegania, Verenia, 
Canuleia, and Tarpeia. Afterwards Tarquin 
the Elder, or, according to Plutarch, Servius 
Tullus, added two more, which number, six, 
lasted as long as the worship of the goddess 
Vesta; though Ambrose reckons them, but 
without foundation, seven, among whom one 
was superior to the rest, and called Vestalis 
Maxima. To be secure of their virginity the 
Vestals were chosen from six to ten years of 
Age, above which none was admitted among 
them. They were chosen by lot, out of twenty 
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virgins of the first families in Rome, carried 
by the pontiff to the Comitia for that purpose 
Being selected, they were obliged to a stria 
continence, for thirty years, the ten first of 
which were employed in learning the cere- 
monies of religion, the . next ten in the per¬ 
formance of them, and the ten last in teaching 
them to the younger Vestals ; after this they 
were permitted to lay aside their ornaments 
quit their office as priestesses, and marry ; but 
as these marriages were observed not to prove 
very fortunate, few of them left their old 
profession even after the time of their mi- 
nistry was expired ; and indeed they found 
themselves richly compensated for the re¬ 
straints of their condition by the honours that 
were annexed to it; for they disposed of their 
effects by testament in their father’s life-time; 
and had the same gratification as a mother of 
three children. When they appeared in public 
they were attended by. LiCtors, as the king 
and consuls were ; if they accidentally met a 
criminal going to execution, they had a power 
to pardon him. They had the precedence 
wherever they came, and seats of distinction 
provided for them, at the amphitheatres and 
games of the Circus: nay, at last, they 
had a right of being carried in a chariot, to 
the temple of Jupiter, which was an honour 
paid only to those of the imperial family; and 
they were buried within the city, a privilege 
allowed to none except the greatest personages 
of the empire. But as their honours were 
great, so their faults were punished with ex¬ 
traordinary severity. The least levity in them, 
the smallest negleCi in their office, was tried 
by the Pontifices, and punished under their 
inspection. That punishment which was in¬ 
flicted upon them for prostituting their honour 
had something in it inexpressibly terrible. 
The criminal was sentenced to death: on the 
day of execution the Pontifex Maximus strip¬ 
ped the offender of her ornaments, and clothed 
her in a mourning habit: she was carried on 
a litter swathed so tight as to be deprived of 
the use of her voice : her friends and relations 

f 

walked before her in tears: the procession 
passed across the Forum, and thence through 
the Porta Collina to the place of punishment. 
A little vault was dug in the earth, and a 
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burning lamp placed in it; the Vestal was let 
down into this vault,the entrance of which being 
built up, and covered with earth, she was 
there left buried alive. To suffer the sacred 
fire to go out was an unpardonable ncgledt; 
and Festus tells us that the Vestal who per¬ 
mitted it to be extinguished, was whipped by 
the Pontifex Maximus, and afterwards treated 
as a slave. The fire which the Vestals were 
to watch was not on an altar or hearth, but in 
little earthen vessels with two handles, called 
capcduncula, and suspended in the air. This 
fire was held as a pledge of the empire of the 
world. If it went out it was judged a most 
unlucky prognostic, and was to be expiated 
with infinite ceremonies ; upon so disastrous 
an occasion the whole city was in a conster¬ 
nation, and a fresh fire was kindled in the 
temple of Vesta with many purifications. 
Among the Romans Festus tells us it was only 
to be re kindled by rubbing a kind of wood 
proper for the purpose ; but among the Greeks 
Plutarch observes, that it was to be re-kindled 
by exposing some inflammable matter in the 
centre of, a concave glass collecting the pure 
rays of the sun ; for it is to be noted that the 
Greeks as well as the Romans kept the perpe¬ 
tual fire of Vesta, in imitation of the celestial 
fires. The habit of the Vestal virgins con¬ 
sisted of an head dress called Infula, which sat 
close to their heads, and whence hung cer¬ 
tain laces called Vittae, a kind of surplice 
made of white linen and over it a purple 
mantle with a long train appending. The 
veil in which they sacrificed was called a Siffi- 

bulum. 

VESTALIA, Roman feasts held in honour of 
the goddess Vesta, on the 5th of the ides of 
June, that is, on the 9th of that month. On 
that day banquets were made before the houses, 
and meats sent to the Vestals, to be offered by 
them to the goddess. The ladies went bare¬ 
footed to the temple of Vesta, and an altar was 
creeled in the capital to Jovi Fistori, or Jupiter 
the Baker. The asses which turned the mills 
for grinding corn were, on this occasion, led 
about the city, crowned with flowers, with 
p rices of bread interwoven; and the very mill¬ 
stones themselvcH were decked out with gar¬ 
lands. The Vcstalia had their name from the 
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goddess Vesta, whom the Greeks called Estia, 
fire , or health, whence Cicerc derives the Latin 
name ; accordingly the poets frequently use 
Vesta for fire, or flame, as Jupiter for air, and 
Ceres for corn, &c. 

VI ALES, a name given, among the Romans, to 
the gods who had the care of the high-roads. 
The Dii. Viales, according to Labeo, were of 
the number of those gods called Dii Animales, 
who were supposed to be the souls of men 
changed into gods, and were of two kinds, the 
Viales and Penates. The Viales were probably 
the same with the Lares ; at least, some of the 
Lares were denominated Viales, particularly 
such of them as had the more immediate super¬ 
intendency of the roads. Hence the two names 
are sometimes joined, and those highway deities 
called Lares Viales, as seems evident from the 
following inscription in Gruter; Fortunae 
Reduci Lari Viali Romae Aeternae Q. 
Axius Aelia-Nus-Ve. Proc. Aug. Ioni. 

VIBILIA, one of the deities who presided over 
adult persons. She restored wanderers to the 

right road. 

V1CA PORTA, a Roman Goddess who super¬ 
intended conquest. 

VICTIM, the sacrifice offered to some deity of a 
living being, either human or brute; which 
was slain to appease wrath or obtain favour. 
The principal gods of the heathens had each 
their proper viftims, Jupiter and Vesta ex¬ 
cepted, to whom no living thing was offered ; 
to Apollo were offered the lamb, the bull, or 
the ox ; to Bacchus the sow, the dragon, and 
the pic ; to Neptune the horse and the bull; 
to Mercury a calf; to Vulcan a lion ; to Mars 
the boar, the rani, and the bull; to Minerva a 
white heifer ; to Venus white goats and swine ; 
to Ceres a sow or a ram ; and to Diana a white 
hind, the ox, or the rani. Virgil, in the third 
Aeneid, makes Aeneas sacrifice a bull to Jupi¬ 
ter, but he seems to have bad no warrant for this 
in the pro£ticc of the Ancients. For a complete 
view of the nature of Vi&ims among the An¬ 
cients, sec the word Sacrifice. 

VICT1MARIUS, a minister or servant of the 
priest, whose office it was to bind the vi£tinis, 
and prepare the water, knife, cake, and other 
requisites for the sacrifice. To the Vtetimarii 
also it belonged to knock down and kill the 
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victims, in order to which they stood close by . 
the altar, naked to the waist, but crowned with 
laurel. Holding up a hatchet or a knife, they 
asked permission from the priest to strike, say¬ 
ing Agone ? Shall I strike ? whence they were 
called Agones, and Cultellarii, or Cultrarii. 
When the vidlim was killed they opened it, and 
after viewing the entrails took them away, 
washed the carcase, sprinkled flour upon it, 
&c. The same Vidlimarii lighted the fire, in 
which books were condemned to be burnt. See 
Agon . 

VICTOR, a title of Jupiter, either because he 
conquered the giants and Titans, or because 
nothing was thought able to resist his power. 

VICTORIA, VICTORY, an imaginary being 
whom the Greeks and Romans made a divinity. 
Hesiod represents her as daughter of Styx or 1 
Acheron, and Pallas ; and Varro calls her the 
daughter of Heaven and Earth, which must be 
of Coelus and Terra. The Ancients add, that 
she assisted Pallas in the battle of the Giants. 
Pausanias informs us that this goddess had seve¬ 
ral temples in Greece, and Titus Livius speaks 
of those which she had at Rome. When the Ro¬ 
mans brought from Pessimus the Phrygian 
goddess, they carried her statue into the temple 
of Victory, till they built one for her ; but the 
temples she had at Rome were not the most an¬ 
cient of Italy, since Dionysius Halicarnassus in¬ 
forms us that the Arcadians, upon their arrival 
in that country, eredted one to her upon Mount 
Aventine. Sylla, according to Cicero, institu¬ 
ted games in honour of this goddess. P ausanias 
tells us that the Athenians depicted her without 
wings, to prevent her flying from them ; and 
a Victory at Rome, whose wings were burnt by 
lightning gave rise to this pretty epigram ; 
" Rome! great queen of the world ! thy glory 
shall never fade, since Vidlory, now stripped 
of her wings can never fly away.” Vidlory, as 
appears from the remains of antiquity, was al¬ 
ways represented with wings, flying through 
the aerial regions, and holding a crown or a 
palm in her hand ; but the Egyptians repre¬ 
sented her under the figure of an eagle, a bird 
ever victorious in its combats. The Romans 
represented her in the form of a woman clad 
in gold, holding the laurel or palm branch. 
Spjnetimes she was seen mounted on a globe. 


indicating her uncontroulable sway through the 
earth. Thus she appears upon the medals of the 

emperors, who reckoned themselves masters of 

the world. When they designed a naval battle 
she was depicted on the prow of the ship ; and 
when she holds a bull by the muzzle,it pointedout 
the sacrifices which were offered after any signal 
success. This winged deity,” says Mr- Spence 
almost in the attitude of flying, and with her 
robe as carried back by the wind, is the goddess 
of Victory: she holds a laurel crown in her 
hand, the peculiar reward of successful gene- 
rals and great conquerors of old. We learn 
from the poets that her wings were white, and 
her robe of the same colour. They sometimes 
describe her hovering between two armies 
engaged in battle, as doubtful which side she 
shall choose ; and sometimes standing fixed by 
one she is resolved to favour, as you often see 
her on the medals of the Roman emperors. This 
goddess is-very frequently represented in a 
chariot drawn rapidly along by two horses, and 
particularly in numbers of the Roman family 
medals, which had their name from her, as we 
learn from Pliny. The same author speaks of 
a picture of Victory at Rome, in which she was 
ascending to heaven in a chariot with four 
horses, as she appears on the Antonine pillar 
carrying some hero thither, and with a palm 
branch in her hand: this and the crown of laurel 
were her general attributes, and a third was a 
trophy, and sometimes two, one on each side of 
her: this was a properer mark for this goddess 
at Rome than any where else ; for of old one 
could not have walked through that city with¬ 
out seeing one or more trophies before the 
house of every officer that had ever gained any 
advantage over their enemies. Victory is one 
of the attendants of Virtus, and so is Glory, or 
Honos.” 

VICTRIX, a title of Venus, to denote her re¬ 
sistless power on the mind: under this she is 
represented as wheedling Mars ; at other times 
with the apple in her hand, acquired by the 
judgment of Paris. 

VINAL1A, a name common to two feastsamong 
the Romans, the one in honour of Jupiter, the 
other, according to Ovid, of Venus j the 
former held on the 19th of August, and the 
latter on the first of May. The Vinalia of the 
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19th of August, called Vinalia Rustica, 
were instituted on occasion of the war between 
Turnus and Aeneas: the former sought al¬ 
liance with Mezentius king of the Hetrurians, 
who promised him his assistance provided he 
would give him all the wine of his next 
vintage: this was agreed to, but Aeneas 
having vowed to Jupiter the wine of the Latin 
vintage, conquered Mezentius in fight, and 

acquitted himself of his vow : hence that day 
was celebrated as a feast of Jupiter, and 

called Vinalia. It was sacred to Venus like¬ 
wise, because on that day Syracuse and Eryx 
In Sicily having been taken by the Romans, 
the goddess Venus, particularly worshipped 
by the Sicilians, was, by order of the Sibyl¬ 
line oracles translated to Rome, and wor¬ 
shipped in a temple dedicated to her near 
the Porta Collina, as Ovid relates. Varro and 
Festus notwithstanding expressly assert that 
the Vinalia was a feast, of Jupiter. 

VINAYAGUIEN. See Vixnu . 

VIOLENCE. See Necessity. 

V1RBIUS, a name assumed by Hyppolytusson of 
Theseus. See Hyppolytus. 

VIRENS, a title of Ceres, to whom a ram was 
o fie red when the corn was green, and she was 
denominated Virens . 

VIRGINIENSIS, a divinity invoked by new- 
married persons : she superintended the loose¬ 
ning of the zone or girdle. 

VIRGO, name of Fortune. To Virgo Fortuna 
the little coats of young girls were presented. 

VIRILIS, a title of Fortune, who had a chapel 
near the temple of Venus, where she was cal¬ 
led Mascula, and Virilis Masculina. 

VIRIPLACA, a Roman goddess who recon¬ 
ciled husbands to their wives ; a temple was 
dedicated to her at Rome, whither the married 
couple usually repaired when any quarrel had 
arisen between them, and there opening their 
minds freely to each other, without passion, 
they laid aside all animosity, and returned 
home in friendship. 

VIRREPADRA. See Eswara. 

VIRTUS, is spoken of personally not only by 
the Roman Poets, but also by their prose 
writers. €t She had several temples dedicated 
to her at Rome,” says Mr. Spence, “ with 
representations of her in them. Though these 

Vol II. 


may be all lost, her figure is common on the 
medals of their emperors, and more common 
I believe, than has been usually imagined, in 
the relievos relating to their emperors. You 
see her in the latter, dressed like a woman, or 
rather like an Amazon, for she is generally 
represented as a military lady. She is some¬ 
times in a coat of mail, or a short succinct 
vest, with her legs and arms bare, as the Ro¬ 
man soldiers used to be. She has a manly 

4 

face and air, and generally grasps a sword or 
spear in her hand. Her dress shews her 
character of readiness i’or a<5iion, and her look 
a firmness and resolution not to be conquered 
by any difficulties or dangers that may meet 
her in her way. The many difficulties that 
attend the following the didtates of the goddess 
Virtus, as they called it of old, or of a virtuous 
life, as we call it now, were strongly express¬ 
ed in that very just and ancient emblem of a 
person climbing up the side of a vast steep 
rocky mountain, often ready to fall, and meet¬ 
ing with many things to oppose him or divert 
him from his way, but when he has once 
gained the summit, he finds himself got into 
a delicious tra6t of country, with a purer air 
and serene sky, and with every object about 
him pleasing and charming to his senses.—Ci¬ 
cero, in his very definition of Virtus, asserts 
that it is the going through all manner of diffi¬ 
culties and troubles out of judgment and 
choice. The ancients have made the character 
and appearance of Virtus rather too rigid and 
severe , they generally oppose Virtus to Vo- 
luptas, and when they talk of the two different 
paths of life, this of the good and that of the 
had, they strew the latter with roses, and the 
former with thorns. In a word, they have 
made the ways of Virtue to appear, at least, 
like the ways of unpleasantness, and yet they 
always say that she is to be chosen with all 
her difficulties. She is to be chosen for the 
end; for they describe the path of Virtue as 
leading through difficulties and troubles to 
glory and happiness, and the path of pleasure 
as leading through gaieties and enjoyments to 
misery and dishonour. As the determining 
this choice is the most important thing to 
every man that is born into the world, we find 
it shadowed out by the poets and moralists of 
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all ages; in fables very different indeed, but i composed : the uppermost part of this niouii. 
all of them pointing to the same end.” tain served them for a resting place, over 

VISCATA, or VISCOSA, names of Fortune, which they brought an adder of a monstrous 

because we are caught by her as birds are with size, having an hundred heads, which at all 

bird-lime, in which sense Seneca terms kind- times support the fourteen worlds: the gods 
nesses, bird-lime . made use of this adder as a rope, in order the 

VISTNU, or VIXNU, a god of the Mogul Tar- more easily to get at this butter; but while 

tars. Their writers say that in the beginning they were attempting to procure the butter, 

God created a woman whose name was Parax- the giants, who have a continual hatred to the 

adti, which fignified sublime poxver, and this wo- gods, drew the adder on the other side with so 

man had three sons, the first of whom was born much violence, as to shake the whole frame of 

with five heads, and was called Bruma, which the universe ; so that it was beginning to sink 

signifies knowledge , and he was endued with in the abyss, when Vixnu, changing himself 

the power of creating all inferior beings ; the into a tortoise, took the world on his back, and 

name of the second was Vixnu, and he was to supported its weight. In the mean time the 

be lord of providence, by preserving all things hundred headed adder, unable any longer to 

as they came from the hands of Bruma ; endure the pain which the gods and giants had 

the third son was named Rutrem, who had put him to, emitted something upon the giants 

power given him to destroy all things which his of a poisonous nature, which killed several of 

other two brothers had made and preserved. them on the spot. The next form assumed by 

This Rutrem, like his brother Bruma, had five I Vixnu was that of a beautiful woman, and such 

heads, and the three brothers agreed to marry of the giants as remained alive fell desperately 

their mother. It is related of Bruma, that be- in love with her ; by this artifice he amused 

ing desirous of taking his own daughter to wife, them till the gods ate up the butter ; then va- 

he assumed the form of a stag, and pursued nishing he in a moment left them. His next 

his daughter into a forest, where he lay with I metamorphosis was into the form of a hog, in 

her; but his brothers, in an assembly of three | consequence, of the following incident: One 

thousands of myriads of gods, having heard day a contest arose between the three gods 

what he had done, resolved to punish him by I Bruma, Vixnu, and Rutrem, concerning the 

cutting off one of bis heads, which punishment extent of their power. Rutrem undertook to 

was inflidled by Rutrem, who tore it off with hide himself, and at the same time promised to 
his nails. This Vixnu metamorphosed himself submit himself to him who should first discover 

several times ; he first assumed the form and his head and feet; but if they could not be 

nature of a Matja or fish ; for a devil having found, the others were to acknowledge him as 

carried off the Vedam, or sacred book of the supreme. This being agreed to, Rutrem im- 

Bramin religion, threw himself into the sea mediately disappeared, concealing his head and 

with the booty, when immediately Vixnu his feet at places far distant from each other, 

changing himself into a fish, pursued, killed where he imagined they could not be discover- 

him, and recovered the Vedam. His second ed. In the mean time Bruma set out in search 

transformation was into Courma, or the tor- of the head, and that he might the more easily 

toise, and indeed for a very whimsical reason. succeed, he transformed himself into a swan. 

The Indians believe that there are seven seas in but after a tedious search being disappointed, 

the world, one of which is of milk, of so deli- he resolved to give up the pursuit. At this 

cious a nature that the gods ate butter made of instant however he met with the thistle-flower, 

it ; accordingly it one day happened that when which, after accosting and saluting him in a 

the gods wanted to feast on the butter accord I very courteous manner, shewed him where 
ing to their custom, they brought to the shore Rutrem lmd hidden his head: immediately 

of the milky sea a high mountain of gold, Bruma ran to the place, and found it. Rutrem, 

which these Indians believe supports the four- nettled at being discovered, was exasperated 

teen worlds of which, they say, this universe is | against the flower, and pronounced a curse 
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upon it, forbidding it ever to appear in his pre- j 
sence. Hence in no part of the East Indies 
■will his followers permit thistles to be brought 
into their temples. It still however remained 
to find out his feet. For this purpose Vixnu 
transformed himself into the Warraba, or hog ; 
and' ran from place to place rooting up the 
bowels of the earth. But though his search 
was in vain, he is still worshipped as a hog, and 
under this form divine honours are paid him. 
The next forms which V ixnu assumed were those 
of a man and a lion. Rutrem having conceived 
a strong friendship for one Iranien, a mighty 
giant, granted him the privilege that no one, 
by day or by night, should be able to kill him. 
This extraordinary grant, however, instead of 
exciting his gratitude, inspired the giant with 
such insolence that be even insisted on being 
reverenced and worshipped as a god. To pu¬ 
nish this presumption Vixnu had recourse to a 
stratagem. Rushing towards him as a cloud 
he presented himself to the giant in the shape 
of a monster, half man and half lion, and as 
Iranien was standing towards evening at 
the threshold of his door, Vixnu, throwing 
himself upon him, not only tore him to pieces, 
but pulled out his bowels, and drank up his 
blood. The next transformation was into a 
dwarf, of which the following account hath 
been given. During an early period Magapc- 
lixacravanti, an enormous giant, was the only 
king upon earth, and a most blood-thirsty 
tyrant: the people addressed themselves 
Vixnu to rescue them from his oppression. 
Their affli6tions exciting his compassion, he 
resolved to destroy this detestable tyrant. Ac¬ 
cordingly taking on him the shape of a dwarf, 
he repaired to the city where the tyrant resided, 
and having gained admission to his presence, 
begged of him a grant of three feet of ground 
for the purpose of crediting a house. The ty¬ 
rant was disposed to grant the request, when 
the Morning Star, which attended him as mi¬ 
nister of state, suggested the suspicion of trea¬ 
son. It was common for the king, when- he 
granted a request, to take water in Ills mouth, 
and pour part on the supplicant’s hand ; the 
secretary therefore, by the assistance of ma¬ 
gic, availed himself of the occasion, and slipped 

unperceived down the throat of the prince, to 


prevent the water in his mouth from agayi 
coming out. The stratagem, however, failed 
to effect his design ; for the king, finding his 
throat a little embarrassed, forced into it a 
sharp instrument, which put out one of the se¬ 
cretary’s eyes, and caused the water to rush 
out upon Vixnu’s head, who being eager to 
take possession of the place which was granted 
him, at once changed his form, and became so 
large that the earth itself was too small to re¬ 
ceive even his feet. He addressed the king to 
the following eifett: « You have given me 

three feet of earth, and yet the world can 
scarcely contain one of my feet; where then 
can I place the other ?” The tyrant, alarmed 
and conscious of his guilt, laid down his head, 
and Vixnu with a stroke kicked it to hell. 
Finding himself condemned to so unpleasant a 
birth, the tyrant implored pardon and mercy 
of Vixnu ; but all the favour he could obtain 
was, that the respite of a day should be grant¬ 
ed him yearly, to assist at some ceremonies to 
commemorate the event. These solemnities 
were observed by his votaries in the month of 
November ; but, that day excepted, the op¬ 
pressor was for ever to undergo the infernal tor¬ 
ments. Vixnu’s next form was that of a man, 
and he was called Rameni, for the following 
reasons, by the people of the East: Having- 
subdued a multitude of petty tyrants, and 
washed his hands in their blood, he continued 
still to oppose theni till they were totally de¬ 
stroyed. In the same form he demolished many 
dreadful giants, some of whom had carried off 
his w ife Laximi, and he had recourse to a most 
extraordinary stratagem for discovering the 
place in which she lay hid. Orders were issued 
that all the apes in the country/should not fail 
to attend him, and so rejoiced were all these 
animals at the opportunity of doing service to 
Vixnu, that they assembled in a numerous 
body: through the power of Vixnu, and the 
dexterity of the apes, the giants were not only 
subdued and destroyed, but Rameni or Vixnu 
gained back his wife. The next form he put 
on was a Negro’s, and of this the account which 
follows is given : there was a tyrant named 
Campscn, a prince conspicuous lor his vices, 
and a persecutor of those who professed to be 
religious. This Campscn, having a sister 
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named Exudi, it happened that the sooth¬ 
sayers, on consulting the stars, reported to the 
king not only that Exudi would have eight 
children, but that he would be killed by the 
youngest. This enraged Campsen so much, 
that he destroyed seven of the children the mo¬ 
ment they were born, which barbarous treat¬ 
ment threw the princess into the most violent 
agonies ; but notwithstanding her affliction she 
became pregnant of the eighth, who was no 
less a person than the god Vixnu. Of this cir¬ 
cumstance she was ignorant, and not doubting 
but this child would be murdered as the others 
had been, she begged of her husband that as soon 
as she was delivered he would carry the infant 
to a desolate place, that he might escape the 
fury of her brother. The father escaped with 
the child, and committed him to the care of 
shepherds, enjoining them to conceal the mat¬ 
ter from the king, and to instruct it when ca¬ 
pable in every thing necessary. The shepherds 
executed this charge with secrecy and care, but 
Campsen at length finding where the child 
was concealed, flew to seize him, for the 
purpose of murdering him with his own 
hands. At that instant the boy vanished, and 
and in his stead a little girl appeared, whom 
the tyrant attempted to kill. His exertions, 
however, all proved in vain. The rage of the 
tyrant, which before was excessive, consider¬ 
ably increased by the girl’s disappearing, 
who laughed at his menaces, and ridiculed 
his folly; and such was the sagacity of 
Vixnu, that, to prevent the tyrant from dis¬ 
covering his concealment, he first sucked 
out the milk from the breasts of his nurse, and 
after it her blood. After this he assumed the 
form of a shepherd, and having one day stole 
a large quantity of butter, he was not only 
detected, but tied to a tree, and then he was 
severely whipped; growing up however to a 
state of maturity, he raised an army, and de¬ 
feated the tyrant Campsen, whom he slew 
with his own hands. He afterwards married 
two wives, but neither of these pleasing him, he 
provided himself with sixteen thousand shep¬ 
herdesses as concubines; and lest he should be 
scourged by them, as be had been by their 
fathers and relations, he multiplied himself in 
such a manner, as to associate with them all at 


one and the same time, making each of them 
believe him a single individual, and thus se¬ 
cured the love of the whole. One day while 
Vixnu was standing by the side of a pond, he 
beheld a great number of beautiful women 
bathing themselves in it, and on a sudden 
seizing their clothes, carried them to the top 
of a tree, which stood near. The women 
were disconcerted at their unpleasant situation, 
and especially as they were reduced to the 
necessity of exposing their nakedness, by 
walking home in the plight they came from the 
water. Bethinking themselves in this per¬ 
plexity, they plucked the large leaves on the 
surface of the meer, and having bound them 
round their waists, went all towards the 
tree where Vixnu was stationed, requesting 
in his goodness to restore them their clothes. 
This request however he refused to comply 
with, unless each of them would lay both 
their hands on his bead. This in doing, the 
leaves fell off, and they appeared stark naked, 
which was just what his godship was gratified 
with, and the objedt of his trick. The clothes 
being restored, when the feat was performed, 
the women when dressed went home in triumph. 
The people believe that Vixnu will yet assume 
another form ; they imagine he is to come in 
the shape of a horse, but till such time as 
that metamorphosis shall take place he is to 
wallow in a sea of milk, with his head reclined 
on a beautiful snake, which at the same time is 
to serve him both for a pillow and bed. This 
god, they pretend, was carried on the back of 
the bird Garrouda, in the same manner as the 
Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans, on an eagle, 
Rutrem, the third son of Paraxadti, married 
Parvardi, daughter of a king of the mountains, 
with whom he lived one thousand years ; but 
his two brothers Bruma and Vixnu, disap¬ 
proving of the match, gathered together the 
thirty thousand million of gods, and went in 
search of him: accordingly lie was found, and 
being dragged from his wife he wandered up and 
down through the world, spending his time in 
in all sorts of lewdness. On a time as he was 
walking, the earth gave him a son with seven 
heads ; but as there was no nurse to be pro¬ 
cured, the seven stars undertook the oflicc, 
and the monster was called Camarassiuimmi, 
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which signifies the son of the Lord. Parvardi, 
disconsolate for the loss of Rutrem, went every 
wjiere in search of him : and one day while she 
was bathing having begged the gods would 
give her a son, she suddenly found her request 
was complied with, for a child rolled off with 
the sweat from her forehead. This miraculous 
offspring she named Vinayaguien, which sig¬ 
nifies. he had no god. In the mean time Ru- 
trem returned to his house, and finding the 
child, whom he knew not to be his own, became 
excessively enraged ; but after the wonderful 
manner of his birth was related, the hatred he 
felt was turned into love ; he therefore resolved 
to acknowledge him as his, or rather to treat 
him as a godling. The king of the mountains 
having made a solemn feast and sacrifice, in¬ 
vited to it all the gods but Rutrem his son-in- 
law, who was so much in dudgeon at the 
slight, that he went to the place where the 
party was regaling and laying hold on the hair 
of one of the gods, tore off a handful and 
threw it on the ground. Immediately a giant 
of an enormous size started up from it. The 
moment this monster appeared he extended 
his hand to the firmament, and struck the Sun 
such a blow as disfurnished his mouth of his 
teeth. [[For this reason no offerings are made 
by the Indians to the Sun but of things which 
need not mastication, such as butter, milk, 
ripe fruits, &c.[] Not satisfied with this ex¬ 
ploit, he commenced an attack upon the 
Moon, whom he handled so roughly that she 
still bears the marks of his bruises. He then 
killed several of the guests, among whom was 
young Vinayaguien, whose head was cut oil 
and thrown to the dogs. Rutrem, affli&ed to 
find that the giant was one ol his natural chil¬ 
dren, and finding that it was not in his power 
to replace the head of Vinayaguien, cut oil 
that of an elephant, and fixed it so artfully on 
the shoulders of Vinayaguien as that life being 
at once restored to him, Rutrem ordered him 
to rove about the world in search oi a wife, 
in joining him however, not to marry till he 
had found a companion equal in beauty to his 
mother Parvardi. [[For this reason the East- 
mdia Pagans always represent Vinayaguien 
with an elephant’s head ; and they tell us, that 
he has never yet found a beauty equal tc his 


► 

mother.3 Sometime after this adventure, Ru¬ 
trem, by command of the gods, set out in 
search of his brother Bruma, who had trans¬ 
formed himself into a stag, and cohabited with 
his own daughter amidst the forests, in a most 
scandalous manner. At length however meet¬ 
ing him, he cut off one of his heads : and such 
was the effeCt of the operation, that for some 
time it made him distracted. In the midst of 
his afflictions, and in order to afford him 
some consolation, Rutrem married the river 
Ganges, which was represented under the form 
of a beauiful woman, but having been cas¬ 
trated he had no children by her. At that 
time there was a giant named Paimejuran, 
who for several years had undergone a severe 
penance for having offended Rutrem, but 
becoming sensible of his folly he desired to be 
absolved. His prayer was granted him, and 
to compensate his sufferings the privilege was 
added of reducing every thing to ashes upon 
which he laid hands. This circumstance) gave 
Rutrem great uneasiness, but his brother 
Vixnu coming at the moment he found himself 
in danger, assumed the shape of a most beauti¬ 
ful woman, with whom the giant falling des¬ 
perately in love, forgot all thoughts of re¬ 
venge upon Rutrem. The amorous Paime¬ 
juran unapprized of the snare that had been 
laid to inveigle him, went down to bathe in 
the Ganges ; but no sooner had he raised his 
hands to his head, than he was instantly re¬ 
duced to ashes. Vixnu having performed this 
exploit, threw off the shape he had taken, as¬ 
sumed his usual form, and communicated to his 
brother the contrivance to preserve him. Ru¬ 
trem, at the instant quitted a nut-shell in 
which he lay hid and promised to Vixnu 
greater circumspection, at tlic same time 
lie begged of his brother to assume again the 
form he appeared in to the giant. With this 
however, Vixnu refused to comply, being no 
stranger to his brother’s disposition. Rutrem 
dissatisfied at the refusal compelled him to 
assume the appearance he wished. At the 
sight of so lovely an objcCt, this infatuated 
divinity forgetting his fortitude was at once 
overpowered with love; but before he could 
proceed to aCtual excess a child appeared in the 
arms of Vixnu which llutrem was to look on 
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as his son. Though it be impossible to unveil 
the mysticism concealed under such idle ri¬ 
baldry, enough of it is intelligible to shew what 
amongst the votaries of these Divinities is the 
leading character of their religion. 

VITR1CUS, an appellative of Mars. 

VITRINEUS, the tutelar deity of the ancient 
Ottadini, or inhabitants of the county of Nor¬ 
thumberland in England, as appears from the 
following inscription, found on a little conse¬ 
crated altar; Deo Vitirine.Limeorou 

P. L. M. Posuit libens merito. We know no¬ 
thing of this ancient god but his name. 

VITULA, so called from leaping for joy: she 
was goddess of Mirth, which mitigates the toils 

of life. 

VITZIPUTZLI, the chief deity of the Mexicans : 
his idol was made of a very precious wood, and 
he was represented under the human shape, 
seated in a chair of sky-coloured blue, and sup¬ 
ported by a litter, with four serpent’s heads at 
the four corners. The forehead of the idol was 
of a blue colour, and had a blue streak across 
the nose, extending from ear to ear: under his 
feet was an azure globe representing the hea¬ 
vens .* he had on his head a helmet of feathers 
of different colours made in the shape of a bird, 
the bill and tuft of which were burnished with 
gold : in his right hand he held a snake, and in 
his left a buckler covered with five white fea¬ 
thers set crosswise, and the same number of ar¬ 
rows : bis countenance was hideous and severe. 
He was placed on a very high altar, and sur¬ 
rounded with curtains. The Mexicans ascrib¬ 
ed their settlement in that country to the di¬ 
rection of Vitziputzli. The first inhabitants 
were a set of savages, and were subdued by the 
Mexicans, under the conduct of Mexi, their 
captain and law-giver. These latter were a 
northern people, and undertook this expedi¬ 
tion at the command of their god, who pro¬ 
mised them success. Mexi marched at the head 
of these adventurers, and four priests carried 
Vitziputzli in a trunk or chest made of reeds. 
Whenever they encamped they ereCted a taber¬ 
nacle in the midst of the camp, and placed the 
little chest or ark upon an altar. They never 
marched nor encamped without first consult¬ 
ing the idol, and implicitly receiving his orders. 
Being at last arrived at the promised land, the 


god appeared to a priest in a dream, and com. 
manded him to settle in that part of the lake 
where an eagle should be found sitting on a fig. 
tree growing out of a rock. The priest related 
his vision, and the place being found by the 
signs pre-appointed, they there laid the found¬ 
ations of Mexico. This celebrated city was di¬ 
vided into four quarters or districts, and in the 
middle was placed the tabernacle of Vitzi¬ 
putzli, till a proper temple should be built to 
receive him. The reader cannot but observe 
that this story of the first coming of the Mexi¬ 
cans into Mexico agrees, in many circum¬ 
stances, with that of the entrance of the Israel- 
ites into the land of Canaan : whence this should 
happen is not easy to conjecture. 

VOLCENS, a principal leader under Turnus, 
and father of Camers and Numa, was killed in 
the ninth Aeneid by Nisus. 

VOLTURN ALIA, a festival among the Romans, 
celebrated in honour of the god Volturnus, on 
the 6th of the calends of September, or 26th of 
August. Concerningthisgod but littleisknown. 

VOLUCRIS, an appellative of Fortune, de¬ 
noting her being ever on the wing. 

VOLUMNA, and VOLUMUS, Roman deities, 
so named, because through their means men 
were willing to follow things that are good. 

VOLUPIA, goddess of Pleasure. See Angerona. 

VOLUPTAS. See Virtus. 

VOLUSIA, an inferior rural deity. She was the 
goddess, who folded the blade round the corn 
before the heard broke out ; these foldings of 
the blade contain the beard, as pods do the 
seed. 

VOLUSUS, a leader under Turnus of the 
Volscian forces. 

VULCAN ALIA, or VULCANIA, feasts at 
Rome, in honour of Vulcan, at which they 
threw animals into the fire to be burnt to death. 
The Vulcanalia were held from the 23d to the 
29th of August. 

VULCANUS, VULCAN. There were several 
of this name ; the first is said to have been son 
of Coelus ; the second son of Nilus, called 
Opas ; a third son of Maenalius, who resided 
in the Vulcaniem, or Liparean isles; and a 
fourth the Vulcan of this article, who arrived 
at the honour of being deified. The Vulcan 
here spoken of was thought by sonic to have 
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been the child of Juno alone, conceived by the 
help of the wind, and the strength of her own 
imagination ; but the more common opinion 
is, that he was the offspring of both Jupiter 
and his wife. However this were, he was so re¬ 
markably deformed, that Jupiter threw him 
down from heaven to the isle of Lemnos. In 
this fall he broke his leg, as he also would his 
neck, had he not been caught by the Lenini- 
ans. It is added, that he was a day in falling 
from heaven to earth. Some report that Juno 
herself, disgusted at his deformity, hurled 
down Vulcan into the sea, where he was nursed 
by Thetis and her nymphs, whilst others con¬ 
tend that he fell upon land, and was brought 
up by apes. These last say that Jupiter ex¬ 
pelled him the skies for attempting to rescue 
Juno when she had conspired against him. It 
is probable that Juno had some hand in his dis¬ 
grace, since Vulcan afterwards, in resentment 
of the injury, presented his mother with a 
golden chair, which was so contrived by springs 
unseen, that being seated in it she was unable 
to rise, till the inventor was prevailed upon to 
grant her deliverance' The first abode of 
Vulcan on earth was in the isle of Lemnos. 
There he set up his forges,and taught men the 
malleability and polishing of metals. Thence 
he removed to the Liparean islands, near Si¬ 
cily, where with the assistance of the Cyclops 
he made Jupiter fresh thunderbolts as the old 
ones decayed. He also wrought an helmet for 
Pluto, which rendered him invisible; a trident 
for Neptune, which shook both land and sea ; 
and a dog of brass for Jupiter, which he ani¬ 
mated so as to perform the functions of nature. 
Jupiter gave this dog to Europa, she to Pro- 
cris, and Procris to Ccphalus her husband. At 
last, however, Jupiter turned it into stone. At 
the desire of the same god Vulcan is said to 
have formed the all-accomplished Pandora, who 
was sent with the fatal box to Prometheus, as 
related in the article Pandora . He also made 
for Bacchus a golden crown as a present to 
Ariadne ; likewise a chariot for the Sun, and 
another for Mars. At the request of Thetis he 
fabricated the divine armour of Achilles, whose 
.ihicld is so beautifully described by Homer ; 
as also the invincible armour of Aeneas, at the 
entreaty of Venus. However disagreeable the 


person of Vulcan might be, he was susceptible 
notwithstanding of love. His first passion was 
for Minerva, having Jupiter’s consent to ad¬ 
dress her ; but his courtship in this instance 
failed of success, not only on account of his 
person, but also because the goddess had vow¬ 
ed perpetual virginity. Vulcan was more for¬ 
tunate in his attempt upon Venus, though he 
had no great reason to boast of his success. 
However, by the advice of Jupiter he put pop¬ 
pies in her nedlar, and thus gained possession 
of the first beauty in heaven. Venus chose 
Mars for her gallant, and their intercourse for 
some time was concealed ; but as Apollo or the 
Sun had a friendship for Vulcan, Mars was 
fearful the secret might be known, and there¬ 
fore employed Aledtryon, or Gallus, to warn 
him and his mistress when the Sun should ap¬ 
proach. T his sentinel unluckily falling asleep, 
the paramours were seen by Apollo, and the 
ill-guarded secret was communicated to Vul¬ 
can. The god of artizans, to revenge the in¬ 
jury, contrived against their next meeting a 
net-woik ^ so fine that the offending deities 
were imperceptibly caught, and exposed to 
the ridicule of the gods, till Neptune by 
importuning procured their release. Vulcan 
was a profound adept in that sort of divina¬ 
tion which was called Pyromancy, and which 
was performed by fire, as Nereus was the in¬ 
ventor of Hydromancy, or divination by 
water. He was reckoned among the gods 
presiding over marriage, from the torches 
lighted by him to grace that solemnity. It 
was the custom in several nations, after gain¬ 
ing a victory, to pile the arms of the enemy- 
in a heap on the field of battle, and make a 
sacrifice of them to Vulcan. As, to his worship 
Vulcan had an altar in common with Pro¬ 
metheus, who first invented fire, as did Vulcan 
the use of it, in making arms and utensils. 
His principal temple was in a consecrated 
grove at the foot of mount Aetna, in which 
was a fire continually burning. This temple 
was guarded by dogs, which had the discern¬ 
ment to distinguish his votaries by tearing the 
vicious, and fawning upon the virtuous. But 
of all the ancients the Egyptians were most 
addicted to the worship of Vulcan. lie had at 
Thebes that magnificent temple built by king 
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Men.es, and a collossal statue seventy-five feet 
high ; though this statue in the temple bore so 
little proportion to the colossus without, that 
it provoked the scorn of Cambyses, who con¬ 
sumed it in fire. Among that people his 
priests were so esteemed, that one of them 
named Sithos ascended the throne. Vulcan 
was also highly honoured at Rome. According 
to Dionysius Halicarnassus, Tatius built a 
temple, and Romulus conscrated to him cha¬ 
riots of brass, drawn by four horses. Romu¬ 
lus also built him a temple without the walls of 
the city, the augurs being of opinion that the 
god of Fire ought not to be admitted within. 
But the highest mark of respedt paid him by 
the Romans was, that those assemblies were 
kept in his temple where the most important 
concerns of the republic were debated, the 
Romans thinking they could invoke nothing 
more sacred to confirm their treaties and de¬ 
cisions, then the avenging Fire of which that 
god was the Symbol.-—The principal solemnities 
of V ulcan were the Chalcea, Protervia, Hepha- 
istia,Lampadophoria, and Vulcanalia,or Vulca- 
nia; and his sacrifice a Lion, to denote the resist¬ 
less fury of Fire-like the other gods, V ulcan 
had a variety of appellations: he was called 
Aetneus, Amphiguneis, Crysor, Hephaistos, 
Iunonigena, Kullopodios, Lemnius, Lipareus, 
Mulciber or Mulcifer, Pthas or Apthas, and 
Tardipes, for an explanation of which, the 
reader may consult the order of the Alphabet. 
Though Vulcan had no issue by Venus his 
offspring notwithstanding was numerous; his 
other wife was Aglaia, one of the Graces ; by 
her or by some others of the goddesses, and he¬ 
roines, it is said he had Ardalus, Brotheus, 
Aethiops, Olenus, Aegyptus, Albion, Mor- 
gion, Peri phene us, Ac us, and several others; 
Cacus, Caeculus, and Erichthonius were also 
accounted his children.—This deity as the god 
of Fire, was represented differently in different 
nations: the Egyptians depitfted him proceed¬ 
ing from an egg, placed in the mouth of Ju¬ 
piter, to denote the radical or natural 
heat diffused through all created beings. In 
ancient gems and medals he is figured as a 
lame, deformed, and squalid man, with a 
heard, and hair neglected; half naked; his 
habit reaching down to his knee only, and 


having a round peaked cap on his head, a ham. 
mer in his right hand, and a smith’s tongs in 
his left, working at the anvil, and usually 
attended by the Cyclops, or by some of the 
gods or goddesses for whom he is employed 
Vulcan,” says the judicious Mr. Spence 
all the old poets, perhaps, ever since Homer’s 
days, agree in describing as a meer mortal 
blacksmith, only with the addition of his being 
a lame one. The few figures I have seen of 
this god in marble agree entirely with their 
low descriptions of him, excepting only a 
relievo in Cardinal Polignac’s collection at 
Paris, where he is represented as sitting with 
some dignity, and attended by Fawns instead 
of the Cyclops. The story seems to be of 
modern invention, and the work itself carries 
a suspicious air with it; so that we may very 
fairly drop it as of no authority, and consider 
him only in the meaner character that is given 
him by the general consent of Antiquity. The 
poets describe him as blackened and hardened 
from the forge, with a face red and fiery 
whilst at his work, and tired and heated after 
it. Some of their descriptions of his looks on 
these occasions seem to have been copied from 
some ancient paintings. I should be very glad 
to meet with any relievo of Vulcan after his f?U 
from heaven, represented in the same manner 
as he is described by Valerius Flaccus. He 
has just recovered himself a little, by resting 
against a rock, and is hobbling on with some 
of the good people of Lemnos, who found him 
in his distress, and are very officious to support 
him, and help him along. This poor god is 
almost always the subjedf either of pity or ridi¬ 
cule : he is the great cuckold of heaven ; and 
his very lameness serves to fling all the gods 
into a violent fit of laughing, when they have 
a mind to divert themselves after some accident 
that has chagrined them. Ovid makes his own 
wife mimic his lameness to entertain her gal¬ 
lant. In short, the great Celestial deities 

seem to have admitted Vulcan among them as 

great men used to keep buffoons at their tables, 
to make them laugh, and to be the bull of the 
whole company/ 

If we examine into the meaning of this fable, 
many difficulties will occur; Banicr tells 
us that, in Egypt, Vulcan was husband of Mi- 
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nerva, and in Greece he had Venus to wife, 
while Minerva passed among them for a virgin 
goddess: in Egypt he had a share in the go¬ 
vernment of the world ; in Greece only the 
command of some blacksmiths. Some histo¬ 
rians tell us that Vulcan was one of the first 
kings of Egypt, who for his goodness was 
deified; and they add that Menes erected a no¬ 
ble temple in memory of him at Thebes. The 
Phoenicians adored him by the name of Crysor, 
and thought him the author and cause of light¬ 
ning, and of all fiery exhalations. Other wri¬ 
ters again confound Vulcan with the Tubaf 
Cain of Scripture. If we search for its meta¬ 
physical signification, we are taught that by 
Vulcan fire is to be understood, as the name it¬ 
self discovers ; if we believe Varro, who says 
that the word Vulcanus is derived from the 
force and violence of fire ; and therefore he is 
painted with a blue hat, which is symbolical of 
the celestial or elementary fire, in its own na¬ 
ture clear and unmixed ; whereas common fire, 
such as that used on earth, is weak, and wants 
continual accessions of the essential element to 
support it, on which account Vulcan is said to 
be lame. In this metaphysical sense also Vul¬ 
can is said to be the fire, and Venus, whom he 
married, the flame: hence moralists quaintly 
tell us, that if you have given yourself up to 
Venus she will make you a Vulcan, or in other 
words, deformed, slovenly, and disgusting as 
this sooty god himself : she will make you fall 
from heaven, the region of pure unadulterated 
fire, to Lemnos, the region of impure and 
commixed fires, where Vulcan the god, and 
the monstrous Cyclops, had their forges. But 
if wc wish to come at the probable meaning of 
this fable, there is a necessity for having again 
recourse to Egyptian antiquities. The Horus 
of the Egyptians was the most mutable figure 
on earth, for he assumed shapes suitable to all 
seasons, and to all ranks. To dirc6t the hus- 
bandman he wore a rural dress; by a change 
of attributes he became the instructor of smiths 
and other artificers, whose instruments he ap¬ 
peared adorned with. This Homs of the 
smiths had a short or lame leg, to signify that 
agriculture or husbandry will halt without the 
assistance of the handicraft or mechanic arts. 

Vol. II. 


I In this apparatus he was called Mulciber ; (from 
Mulci, to direct and manage, and her or beer , 
a cave or mine, comes Mulci ber, the king of the 
mines or forges) he was called also Hcphaistos, 
from Slpb, father , and Esto, fire, comes Epha- 
isto, or Hephaiston, the lather of lire ; and 
Irom JVall , to zvork, and Can an, to hasten, comes 
IP clean, Vulcan, or work finished; all which 
names the Greeks and Romans adopted with 
the figure, and as usual, converted from a 
symbol to a god. Now, as this Horus was re¬ 
moved from the side of the beautiful Isis, to 
make room for the martial Horus, exposed in 
time of war, it occasioned the jest of the assist¬ 
ants, and gave rise to the fable of Vulcan's 
being supplanted by the God of War in the af¬ 
fections of his wife. Of the solidity however of 
such explanations the reader must judge for 
himself. 

VULTUR1US, a surname of Apollo, given him 
from a singular adventure related by Conon. 
Two shepherds, feeding their flocks upon 
Mount Lcssus, near Ephesus, seeing bees come 
out of a cavern, one of them let himself down 
with a basket, and there found a treasure. He 
who remained above having pulled up the trea¬ 
sure by means of the basket, left his companion 
behind, not doubting but he soon would perish. 
While the deserted shepherd was thus aban¬ 
doned, he sunk down to sleep, when Apollo 
appeared to him in a dream, bidding him bruise 
his body with a flint stone : this he accordingly 
did. Some vultures, allured by the scent of 
his blood, entefed the cavern, and having 
lodged their bills in his wounds and clothes, 
at the rising on their wings they thus drew the 

wretch from the cave. As soon as he was 

* 

cured, he laid his complaint before the Athe¬ 
nian magistrates, who having put the other 
shepherd to death, gave Vulturiusthe half of 
the gold which he had found in the cave, with 
which he built, upon Mount Lissus, a temple 
in honour of his deliverer, under the name of 
yjpollo , god of Vultures. 

VULTURNUS, the same with Vulturius. Also 
•x name of the god of the Tiber. 

VUODD, a god of the Arabians mentioned by 
Bcgar. 
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See Seven Wonders of 


WANT, one of the numerous family of Nox and 
Erebus. 

WAR, one of the children of Nox and Erebus. 

WATER. That water, as an element, received 
divine honours, is a fact which cannot be con¬ 
tradicted. Herodotus mentions the veneration 
which the ancient Persians had for it, and the 
sacrifices which they offered to it, and adds, 
that they carried this superstition so far, as 
neither to spit, blow their noses, wash their 
hands, let any ordure fall into it, nor even 
make use of it for quenching their fire. Strabo 
has given a similar account, only that he attri¬ 
butes to the Cappadocians what Herodotus 
hath ascribed to the Persians. St. Cyril says 
the Persians adored only fire and water. Fir- 
micus tells us that the Egyptians paid a religi¬ 
ous worship to water, and addressed their 
prayers and vows to it. That people repre- 
sen ted the god of water by a vase perforated on 
all sides, which they called Canopus. Accord¬ 
ing to Vitruvius the priests upon certain days' 
filled that vase with water, adorned it with 
great magnificence, and then placed it upon a 
kind of public theatre, where all prostrated 
themselves before it with hands lifted up to hea¬ 
ven, and gave thanks to the gods for the bene¬ 
fits they had received from the use of this ele- 
s ment. The intention of the ceremony was to 
teach the Egyptians, that Water was the prin¬ 
ciple of all things. Rut among that people. 
Water, by way of eminence, was the Nile, to it 
being referred all the veneration which they 
had for this element, as may be seen under the 
article Nile, to which the reader is referred, 
WATER DEITIES. " The different ranks 
and orders settled among the ancients for the 
deities of the sea,” says Mr. Spence, " have 
not yet been put into so clear a light as I 
think they might easily have been. I should 


WIN 

imagine, at least, that they may all be well 
enough disposed into six classes. Of the high¬ 
est class are Ocean us and Tethys, as governors 
in chief over the whole world of waters, Nep¬ 
tune and Amphitrite, as governors of the 
Mediterranean sea, the Venus Marina, and 
possibly one or two more characters that 
might deserve to be distinguished above all the 
rest. In the second class we may reckon Tri¬ 
ton and Proteus, and all such as were exalted 
by their high employs, or great personal 
qualifications. Of the third should be the im¬ 
mediate progeny of Oceanus and Tethys, such 
as Nereus, Doris and all the Oceanides. The 
fourth may consist of the Neptunines, or de¬ 
scendants of Neptune. The fifth of the Ne¬ 
reids, or descendants of Nereus and Doris; 
and the sixth of all the adventitious or made 
gods of the sea, such as Ino, Palaemon, and 
the like.” 

WIND-DEITIES. Jupiter and Juno presided 
over the aerial regions, but to Aeolus in parti¬ 
cular was committed the charge of the Winds, 
which he confined in a vast cavern, and let loose 
when he pleased. The worship of the Winds, 
like that of all the other parts of nature, passed 
from the Eastern nations to the Greeks ; for 
the Persians, according to Herodotus and 
Strabo, worshipped the Winds. Achilles is in¬ 
troduced sacrificing to the Winds, and Iais en¬ 
treating them to kindle the funeral pile of Pa- 
troclus. Herodotus tells us, that the Grecians 
being in a consternation at the formidable army 
of Xei'xes, the oracle of Delphi commanded 
them to sacrifice to the Winds, from which 
they were to expert the greatest assistance; 
accordingly the Greeks built an altar, and sa¬ 
crificed to the Winds. The beautiful octagon 
temple of the Winds at Athens had on each 
side the figure of one of the Wind deities over 
against that point of the heavens whence they 
respectively blew. They were divided into eight, 
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viz. Solan us, Urus, Auster, Africus, Zephyrus, 
Corns, Septentrio, and Aquilo. The Romans 
divided them into four, viz. Eurus, Boreas, 
Notus or Auster, and Zephyrus. At the top 
of this temple, which ended pyramidically, 
was placed a brazen Triton, with a rod in his 
hand* and the machine was so contrived, that 
the Triton turning about, and being always 
opposite to the wind that blew, shewed with 
his rod in what point it was. The Maldivees, 
inhabitants of the Maldivee islands, when they 
are at sea make solemn vows to the genius or 
king of the Winds, which they fulfil when they 
arrive safe in port; certain places near the sea 
shore being particularly devoted to this pious 
service. Hither the devotees resort, and offer 
to the aerial monarch little boats filled with se¬ 
veral kinds of perfumes, which boats are set on 
lire, and turned adrift in the sea. These idol¬ 
aters have so great a veneration for this deity, 
that they never spit or fling any thing against 
the wind ; and from the same superstition, 
when they are at sea, they avoid looking be¬ 
hind them towards the point whence the wind 
blows. They sometimes offered a sacrifice of 
cocks and hens, which were thrown into the 
Pausanius tells us that no deity was more 
honoured at Megalapolis in Greece than Boreas, 
or the North-wind. Festus informs us that the 
Lacedemonians sacrificed a horse, on account 
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of its fleetness, to the Winds, on Mount Tay- 
getus. Aeneas in Virgil sacrifices a white 
sheep to the Winds. 

WISE MEN OF GREECE. See Seven Wise 
Men, & c. 

WODEN, or ODIN, an ancient northern deity, 
worshipped by the Getes, Danes, Saxons, &c. 
Woden, together with another god named 
Thor, was supposed to preside over battles. 
They report of Woden, that finding he could 
not avoid death, he ordered his body to be 
burnt, as soon as he was dead, assuring the 
people that his soul would return to Asgardie, 
whence he came, there to live for ever. This' 
Asgardie was the capital city of the country, 
and where the Danes placed their Vall-Koll or 
Elysian Fields. Woden is vulgarly supposed 
to have given name to the fourth day of the 
week, called from him Wednesday, as Tuisco 
did to Tuesday, Thor to Thursday, and Freia 
to Friday. Some learned men are of opinion 
that these, and some other gods of the North 
were magicians, who came to Sweden and Den¬ 
mark from Asiatic Scythia, and by their delu¬ 
sions made the ignorant people believe they 
were the same gods they adored, whose names 
they assumed. 

WONDERS OF THE WORLD. See Seven 
Wonders , &e. 
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XACA, a god of the eastern nations, particu¬ 
larly of the Japanese : he is supposed to have 
been the first founder of idolatry in these coun¬ 
tries. The history of his life relates that his 
mother, when pregnant with him, dreamed 

that she bore a white elephant ; and this is the 
reason why the kings of Ton quin, Siam, Japan, 
&c. are so fond of white elephants, and think 
themselves happy when they meet with any. 
This Xaca having retired into a desart, invent¬ 
ed the worship of devils, and at his return out 
of this solitude found eighty thousand dis¬ 
ciples, from which number he chose one thou¬ 
sand to instrudl others in the dodtrines of their 
master. The Bramins pretend that Xaca passed 
through eighty thousand metamorphoses, and 
that his soul informed so many different kinds 
of beasts, after which changes he was received 
into the number of the gods. Xaca is some¬ 
times represented with three heads, and some¬ 
times with but one, in the usual figure of a man, 
sitting after the Japanese fashion, and extend¬ 
ing his hands like a devotee or dodtor: he has a 
chain of gold shells, set with precious stones 
about his neck, se veral ribands at the ends of 
which hang little ornaments like tufts or tassels 
upon his arms, and a silk girdle about his waist: 
behind and before him hang golden scales : the 
tabic on which he sits is adoi'ned with cell¬ 
ars hanging round it by golden chains: in 
these they burn incense night and day in honor 
^ g£ Xaca. His devotees practise the greatest 
austerities, and even starve themselves to be 
deemed his martyrs. 

XANTAI, an idol or god of the Japanese. He is 
no other than one of their emperors named 
Nobumanga, who in his life time constituted 
himself a god, and created to himself a magni¬ 
ficent temple. In order to attract the devo¬ 
tions of the people, he caused the most cele¬ 
brated idols of the empire to be taken down. 


and advanced his own image upon a lofty pe¬ 
destal above them ; at the same time publishing 
an edidt p inhibiting the adoration of any other 
deity, in this edi 6t he stiled himself the lord of 
the universe, the creator of nature, and the 
only true god. After this he published another 
edi<5t, commanding his subjedts in general to 
commemorate, by the worship oi his idol, his 
birth-day, promising riches to the poor, health 
to the sick, and life to the dying, if they com¬ 
plied with his injundtions ; and at the same 
time threatening severe punishment to all the 
disobedient. These promises and threats soon 
procured him an infinite number of devotees, 
and this modern god had the secret satisfadtion 
to see his subjedts trembling at his altars. His 
son was the first who paid him divine honors, 
and his example was soon followed by the no¬ 
bility and all the court. Some time after a 
conspiracy was formed against him by his own 
subjedts, who set fire to his palace, and burnt 
the god in it. 

XAN THE, a sea nymph, daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys. 

XANTHO, the same with Xantbe. 

XANTHICA, a Macedonian festival, so called, 
because it was observed in the month Xanthus, 
which Suidas says, was the same with April. 
At this time the army was purified by lustra¬ 
tion in the manner following : A bitch being 
divided into halves, the one of which, together 
with the entrails, was placed upon the right 
hand, and the other on the left. Between 
these the army marched in the following order: 
after the arms of all the Macedonian kings, 
came the first part of the army, consisting pro¬ 
bably of horse ; these were followed by the 
king'’and his children; after whom came the 
life-guards, then the rest of the troops. This 
done, the army was divided into two parts, one 
of which being set in array against the other, 
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there ensued a short encounter in imitation of 
a fight. 

XANTHUS. See Apaturia , Alcinoc . Xanthus, 
son of Phaenops and brother of Thoon, was 

slain by Diomedes. 

XANTHUS, one of the horses of the Sun. Also 
one of the steeds of Achilles, brother to Ba- 
lius, and Zephyrus, or the West Wind, brought 
forth by Celeno, one of the Harpies. Likewise 
a horse given by Neptnne to Juno, and after¬ 
wards to Castor and Pollux. 

XENISMI, sacrifices offered at the Athenian 
festival in honour of the Dioscuroi. See 

Anaccia. 

XENIUS, an epithet of Jupiter, as the god of 
hospitality. 

XENOCLEA, a priestess in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, whom Hercules compelled to de¬ 
liver him an oracle. 

XENODAMUS, a spurious son of Menelaus by 
Gnossia. 

XENODICE, of this name were a daughter of 
Sileus whom Hercules killed ; and a daughter 

born of Pasiphae to Minos. 

XIXUTRUS. Chronus or Saturn having ap¬ 
peared to Xixutrus in a dream, forwarned him 
that on the 15th of the month Daesius mankind 
were to be destroyed by a deluge, and enjoined 
him to write down the origin, the history, and 
the end of all things, and conceal his memoirs 
under ground in the city of the Sun, named 
Sippara. After this he was to build a ship, to 
lay in necessary provisions, to enter into it 
himself, with his friends and relations, and shut 
in with him the birds and four-footed beasts. 
Xixutrus punitually executed these orders, and 
made a ship two furlongs in breadth, that is, 
two hundred and fifty paces, or a quarter of a 
mile, and five in length, about three quarters 
of a mile; and no sooner had he entered into it, 
than the earth was drowned. Sometime after, 
perceiving the waters a little to abate, he sent 
forth some fowls, which finding neither nourish¬ 


ment nor resting place, returned again to the 
vessel. However, a few days after having sent 
out others, they came back with mud on their 
talons : the third time he let them go they 
appeared no more, whence Xixutrus concluded 
that the earth began to be sufficiently cleared 
of the waters. He then made a window in the 
vessel, and finding it had rested upon a moun¬ 
tain, came forth with his wife, his daughter, 
and the pilot, and having paid adoration to the 
Earth, raised an altar and offered sacrifice to 
the gods, after which he and they who were 
with him disappeared. Those who staid in the 
ship, finding that they did not return, came 
out and made search for them but in vain, only 
they heard a voice uttering these words, 
ff Xixutrus, by the merit of his piety, is trans¬ 
lated to heaven, and ranked among the gods 
with those who accompanied him.” The same 
voice exhorted the hearers to be religious, and 
to repair to Babylon, after digging up at Sippa¬ 
ra the memoirs which had been deposited there. 
The voice being heard no more, they began 
rebuilding the city there named, with several 
others. The reader will at first sight perceive 
that this is nothing but the history of Noah’s 
flood digested by the Chaldeans and the 
Greeks. 

XUTHUS, son of Hellen and grandson of Deu¬ 
calion., being exiled from Thessaly by his bro¬ 
thers, went to Athens, and there married 
Crcusa, daughter of Eretftheus, who bore him, 
according to some, two sons. Ion and Achaeus. 
Others however say, that lie had no children, 
but adopted only Ion, whom his wife had be¬ 
fore marriage bore to Apollo. 

XYNOICHIA, an anniversary day among the 
Athenians, observed in honour of Minerva 
upon the 16th of the month Jlccatombeon, to 
commemorate the dcrelidlion of their scattered 
habitations at the persuasion of Theseus, and 
uniting together into one community and dis- 
tri6l. 
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Years. See Anni. 

YEZAD, oh YEZDAN, the good principle 
among the Persians. See Arimatiius . 

YNCA, INCA, or, YNCAN, an appellation an¬ 
ciently given to the kings of Peru, and the 
princes of their blood. The king himself was 
particularly called Capac Ynca, that is, great 
Lord ; his wife Pallas, and the princes simply 
Yncas. The people reverenced their Yncas to 
excess, as believing them to be descendants of 
the Sun, and never to have committed a fault. 
If any person offended the royal majesty in the 
smallest matter, the city he belonged to was 
demolished. When the Yncas travelled, what¬ 
ever apartment they lay in on the road was 
walled up as soon as they departed, that no 
body might ever enter it after them. The like 
was done to the room wherein the Ynca died, 
in which likewise ail the gold, silver, and pre¬ 
cious furniture were immured, and a new 
apartment built for his successor. On this oc¬ 
casion his beloved wives, domestics, &c. sacri- 
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ficed themselves, and were buried alive in the 
same tomb with the Ynca. The sacred fire 
preserved by almost every nation of the world 
was also the objedt of superstitious worship 
among the Americans. The nations nearest to 
Asia had temples where the fire was carefully 
preserved, which temples were mostly built in 
a round form, as were those of Vesta. These 
temples were famous under the reign of the 
Yncas, but what appears the most surprising 
were those companies of virgins set apart for 
the service of the Sun, whose laws were even 
more severe than those of the Roman Vestals, 
and the punishment when they broke their vows 
precisely the same, since they too were buried 
alive. Those who debauched them were 
punished with still greater rigour than at 
Rome, since the punishment extended not only 
to the person and his family, but even to the 
place in which he or they lived or were born, 
its whole inhabitants being totally extirpated, 
and not one stone of the place left upon another. 
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2A.CYNTHUS, a native of Boeotia, accom¬ 
panied Hercules on his expedition in Spain to 
cut off Geryon. After having atchieved the 
obje6t of his enterprize, the hero committed 
to Zacynthus the flocks of Geryon for the pur¬ 
pose of conducing them to Thebes, but being 
bitten by a serpent he died on his way. His 
body is said to have been interred in that 
island of the Ionian sea which was denominated 
from him, Zacynthus. 

ZAGRAEUS, a son of Jupiter by Proserpine, 
whom he is said to have accosted in the form 
of a serpent, whilst concealed from him by her 
mother in a cavern of Sicily. 

ZAGRAEUS, that is the great hunter , an ap¬ 
pellative of Bacchus. 

ZAMOLXIS. The Thracians and Getes, as we 
learn ..from Herodotus, had a god peculiar to 
themselves, who served them instead of all 
' others; this was Zamolxis their legislator. 
Zamolxis had been a slave to Pythagoras, and 
after having obtained his liberty, acquired 
great riches and returned into his own country. 
His principal view was to polish a rude people 
and make them live after the manner of the 
Ionians. In order to accomplish his object he 
built a stately palace, where he regaled all the 
inhabitants of the city by turns, insinuating to 
them during the repast, that they who lived 
as lie did were to be immortal, and that after 
having paid the tribute which all men owe to 
nature they would be received into a region 
of delight, where they should become eternally 
happy. During this time Zamolxis had 
people employed in building a room below 
ground, and immuring himself therein, he lay 
concealed for three years. His people mourned 
for him as dead ; but in the beginning of the 
fourth year he shewed himself again, and this 
•pretended miracle so struck his countrymen, 
that they were disposed to believe all he had 
taught them. Zamolxis was at last dc.’ficd. 
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and every one was persuaded that after death 
he should dwell with his god ; hence they laid 
before him a state of their wants, and sent to 
consult him every five years. The manner of 
doing this, no less singular than cruel, proves 
that they were not greatly improved in civili¬ 
zation. When they had pitched upon the man 
who was to lay their wants before the god, some 
persons were employed in holding three jave¬ 
lins upright, while others seizing the deputy by 
the feet, tossed him into the air, that he 
might fall upon the points of the javelins. If 
he was pierced, and died by them, the god 
was thought propitious ; but if he did not die 
the poor wretch was not only cruelly re¬ 
proached, and treated as a miscreant; but 
another was chosen and dispatched to Za¬ 
molxis. Herodotus says that Zamolxis lived 
long before Pythagoras. Zamolxis ascribed 
his laws to the goddess Vesta. 

ZEAL, daughter of the Styx. See Styx. 

ZEIDORA. See Biodora. 

ZELUS, a daughter of Pallas. 

ZELYS, a Dolian leader slain by Peleus the 

Argonaut. 

ZEMIN A, that is, atonement , a sacrifice in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, which was designed to 
expiate the faults committed during the so¬ 
lemnity. 

ZENOGONOS, an epithet of Jupiter. Sec Zo- 
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LEPHYRUS, ZEPHYR. Sor. of Aurora, by 
Astreus her husband. Me fell in love with 
Chi oris, according to the Greeks, or Flora, 
according to the Romans. Zephyrus is repre¬ 
sented as presiding over the growth of fruits 
and flowers. lie is described as giving a 
refreshing coolness to the air by his soft and 
agreeable breath, and as moderating the heat 
of summer by the fanning of his wings. He is 
depifted under the form of a youth with a very 
tender air, and wings resembling those of the 
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butterfly, having his head crowned with a 
variety of flowers. As the poets of Greece and 
Italy lived in warm climates, they are lavish in 
the praise of this beneficent deity, and under 
his name describe the pleasure and advantage 
they received from the western breezes. It 
must here be noted, that Zephyr us, when taken 
for the Genius of the West Wind, is by some 
authors said to be son of Celeno the Fury. In 
this character of a Wind Deity he was pictured 
on the odtagon temple of the winds at Athens. 
ss He was represented as a beautiful youth,” 
says Mr. Spence, and as gliding on with 
the gentlest motion imaginable: he is for 
the most part naked, and holds a little basket 
in his hand, filled with spring-flowers of differ¬ 
ent sorts. Zephyrus is the mildest of all the 
deities of the winds ; the character of his per¬ 
sonage is youth and gentleness. Ovid describes 
him and his attendants, (for there were several 
Zephyri, several deities of the Winds of the 
same quarter all under this their great chief) 
as tending the flowers that every where adorned 
the face of the earth in the infancy of the world, 
when, as he says it was all one continued spring. 
Lucretius, in his procession of the Seasons, 
makes Zephyrus and Flora joint attendants of 
the Spring, and Ovid gives a very full account 
of his falling in love with Flora at the same 
season of the year. We find by that account 
that this amour, though it was irregular in its 
beginning concluded at last very honourably 
in a match between these two deities; and in¬ 
deed never were any two deities better paired ; 
they were perhaps the happiest couple of all 
those who in the Heathen mythology were 
supposed to have engaged in so bold an under¬ 
taking as that of an endless marriage, for such 
it must be where divorces were never practised, 
and where, if a match proved unhappy, neither 
of the parties could entertain any the least 

hopes of dying.” 

ZETES, the same with Zefhes . 

ZETHES and CALAIS, twins, and brothers of 
Chione, Chtonic, and Cleopatra, were sons of 
Boreas and Orithya. These youths are said to 
have been extremely beautiful, and not only to 
have possessed all the strength and vigour of 
their father, but also when their beards began 


to sprout, to have had wings break forth 
from their shoulders. They sailed with Jason 
in search of the Golden Fleece, and being 
kindly received by Phineas king of Arcadia, 
their brother-in-law, who, it is said, married 
their sister Cleopatra, they freed him from the 
Harpies, whom they pursued as far as the 
islands Strophades, and would have killed them 
if an unknown voice had not forbidden in the 
name of the gods their further pursuit. Accord¬ 
ing to some authors, these twin brothers were 
killed by Hercules in the isle of Tenos, at the 
obsequies of king Pelias, for having taken up 
the quarrel of Tiphis, the conductor of the ship 
Argo, against Telamon, who would have them 
vyait for Hercules, he having separated himself 
from them in search of his favourite Hy las. The 
gods, touched with their death, converted them 
into Winds, which usually preceding the rise 
of the dog-star eight days, they were called by 
Greeks Prodromoi, or Forerunners. Hygimis 
says they were buried, and that their sepulchre 
was seen to move at the blowing of their father 
Boreas. Other reasons are assigned for the 
wrath of Hercules to these brothers : Proper¬ 
tius relates that they, perceiving Hylas, the 
minion of Hercules, go to a fountain alone, fol¬ 
lowed him, and caressed him in a passionate 
manner. 

ZETUS, the same with Zethus . 

ZETHUS, brother of Amphion, and son of* Ju¬ 
piter and Antiope, wife of Lycus king of 
Thebes, to whom the god had access in the 
shape of a Satyr. 

ZEUMICH1US. Agreus and I-Ialieus, inventors 
of fishing and hunting, as their names import, 
had two sons, who were the first makers of in¬ 
struments of iron. Halieus, whose name was 
also Chrysor, the tame with Vulcan, gave him¬ 
self to the abominable study of incantations and 
sorceries; invented the hook, the bait, the 
fishing-line, and the use of barks fit for fishery, 
and likewise sails. So many inventions procured 
him, after death, divine honours, under the 
name of Zuimchius, or Jupiter the Engineer, 

ZEUS, name of Jupiter, because he gave life to 
animals. The Zeus of the Greeks was the same 
with the Ammon of the Egyptians and Ly- 
bians. 
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ZEUX1PPE, daughter of Eridanus, and mother 
of Bates., the Argonaut. 

Laomedon is said also to have had a daughter of 
this name, whose husband Sicyon, succeeding 
her father, gave his own name to the city of 
Peloponnessus so called. 

ZEUXA, one of the Oceanides. 

ZOOGONOI, deities among the Greeks so called, 
a term signifying animal-born . P rod us men¬ 
tions them. They were believed to have the 


power of prolonging life. Rivers and running 

waters were especially consecrated to them. It 

is a doubt whether Jupiter was not of their 

number, since Hesychius gives him the epithet 
of Zoogonos. 

ZOSTERIA, a surname of Minerva, to whom 
under this title two statues were ere&ed to her 

at Thebes in Boeotia. 

ZYGIA, name of the nuptial Juno. 


END OF THE PANTHEON. 
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